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ale,  fate.    Also  see  V,  below. 

senate,  chaotic.    AUo  see  ^,  below. 

glare,  care. 

am,  at. 

arm,  father. 

ant,  and  final  a  in  America,  armada, 
etc.  In  rapid  speech  this  vowel  read- 
ily becomes  more  or  less  obscured  and 
like  the  neutral  vowel  or  a  short 
^u  (ft). 

final,  regal,  where  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
obscure  quality. 

all,  fall. 

eve. 

elate,  evade. 

end,  pet.  The  characters  9,  A,  and  A 
are  used  for  o  in  German,  as  in  Gftrt- 
ner,  Gr&fe,  HUhnel,  to  the  values  of 
which  they  are  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sounds.  The  sound  of  Sw^ish 
d  is  also  indicated  by  i, 

fern,  her,  and  as  t  in  sir.  Also  for  d, 
oe,  in  German,  as  in  GMthe,  Goethe, 
Ortel,  Oertel,  and  for  eu  and  oeu  in 
French,  as  in  NeufchAtel,  Crftveooeur; 
to  which  it  is  the  nearest  English 
vowel  sound. 

agency,  judgment,  where  it  is  of  a  neu- 
tral or  obscure  quality. 

ice,  quiet. 

quiescent. 

ill,  fit.  ^ 

old,  sober. 

ob^,  sobriety. 

orb,  nor. 

odd,  forest,  not. 

atom,  carol,  where  it  has  a  neutral  or 
obecure  quality. 

oil,  boil,  and  for  eu  in  German,  as  in 
Feuerbach. 

food,  fool,  and  as  ti  in  rude,  rule. 

house,  mouse. 

us^,  mule. 

unite. 

cut,  but. 

full,  put,  or  as  oo  in  foot,  book.    Also 

.  for  U  in  German,  as  in  Mflnchen, 

Mllller,    and    u    in    French,    as    in 

Buchez,   Bud6;   to  which   it  is  the 

nearest  English  vowel  sound. 

urn,  bum. 

yet,  yield. 

the  Spanish  Habana,  Cordoba,  where  it 
is  like  a  v  made  with  the  lips  alone, 
instead  of  with  the  teeth  and  lips. 

chair,  cheese. 
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as  in  the  Spanish  Almodovar,  pulgada,  where 
it  is  nearly  like  th  in  English  then, 
this, 
go,  get. 

tiie  German  Landtag,  and  ch  in  Feuer- 
bach, buch;  where  it  is  a  guttural 
sound  made  with  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  raised  toward  the  soft  palate, 
as  in  the  sound  made  in  clearing  the 
throat. 
aa  /  in  the  Spanish  Jijona,  g  in  the  Span- 
ish gila ;  where  it  is  a  fricative  some- 
what resembling  the  soimd  of  A  in 
English  hue  or  y  in  yet,  but  stronger. 

hw  ''  toh  in  which. 

K  "  eft  in  the  German  ich,  Albrecht,  and  g 
in  the  German  Arensberg,  Mecklen- 
burg; where  it  is  a  fricative  sound 
made  between  the  tongue  and  the 
hard  palate  toward  which  the  tongue 
is  raised.  It  resembles  the  sound 
of  h  in  hue,  or  j^  in  yet ;  or  the  sound 
made  by  beginning  to  pronounce  a  k, 
but  not  completing  the  stoppage  of 
the  breath.  The  character  K  is  also 
used  to  indicate  the  rough  aspirates 
or  fricatives  of  some  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  as  of  kh  in  the  word  Khan. 

n    as  in  sinker,  longer. 
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Sing,  long. 

the  French  bon,  Bourbon,  and  m  in  the 
French  Etampes ;  where  it  is  equivap 
lent  to  a  nasalizing  of  the  preceding 
vowel.    This  effect  is  approximately 
produced  by  attempting  to  pronounce 
'onion'  without  touching  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  corresponding  nasal   of  Portu- 
guese is  also  indicated  by  n,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sfto  AntAo. 
shine,  shut, 
thrust,  thin, 
then,  this. 
sh  as  2r  in  azure,  and  8  in  pleasure. 

An  apostrophe  [']  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
a  glide  or  neutral  connecting  vowel,  as  in  tA'b'l 
(table),  kAz"m  (chasm). 

Otherwise  than  as  noted  above,  the  letters  used 
in  the  respellings  for  pronunciation  are  to  receive 
their  ordinary  English  sounds. 

When  the  pronunciation  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  indicating  the  accented  syllables,  this  is  done 
without  respelling ;  as  in  the  case  of  very  common 
English  words,  and  words  which  are  so  spelled  as 
to  insure  their  correct  pronunciation  if  they  are 
correctly  accented.     See  the  article  on  pBornTN- 

CIATION. 
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LATimC  Ift^shl-ttm  (from  Lat.  latua,  the  tale  of  the  fixing  by  Poeeidon  of  the  floating 

OLBLttilatUB    broad).    Originally  island  of  Delos,  that  it  furnish  a  refu^.    This 

the  name  of  the  broad  plateau  on  later  version  also  made  Artemis  the  twin  sister 

the  western  coast  of  Central  Italy,  of  Apollo.     Leto  was   commonly   worshiped    in 

Ivina   southeast  of   the  Tiber  be-  conjunction  with  her  children,  but  we  hear  of 

tweSi  the  Apennines  and  the  sea,  separate  shrines   at  Delos,   Plataea,   and  other 

n«i.r  thm  Miitre  of  wWch  nses  the  isolated  Mons  places.     In   HeUwiistic   and   Roman   times   the 

AnL^I  S«  crater  of  an  ertinct  volcano.    When  name  was  given  to  the  nature-goddess  worshiped 

R^^'ti^e  p^^^^                    this  re«on  and  under  the  name  of  the 'Mother- throughout  much 

SaSed    hOT^  oonqueste    among   the   Volsci   and  of  Asia  Minor,  and  often  called  Artemis. 

Hemici  and  Aurunci,  and  other  tribes  that  dwelt  jj^  TOTJGHE-TB;tfVILLB^  U  tWfeh'trl'v^K, 

among  the  foothills  of  the  Apennines,  the  name  j^^^  j^^j^^  Vassob,  Viscount  de  (17451804). 

Latium  was  extended  to  include  all  the  country  ^  French  naval  officer,  bom  at  Rochefort.     He 

from   the   Tiber   to  the   Liris.    The  early   m-  entered  the  navy  in  1757,  and  distinguished  him- 

faabitanto  of  Latium— the  Latim— wiwe  »  ^nep-  ^^f  especially  in  the  American  Revolution.     In 

herd  people  of  warUke,  marauding  habits,  dwell-  j^gQ  ^^  ^^^    ^^  jjj  command  of  a  frigate  for  his 

ing  in  many  towns,  and  loosely  bound  mto  a  bravery  in  the  capture  of  a  British  vessel  off 

sort  of  federation,  with  a  common  worship  and  a  ^^wport,  R.  I.,  andT  in  the  next  year  was  wounded 

central    shrine    of    Jupiter    Latians    on    Mons  ^^  Y^rktown.    In  1786  he  took  part  in  the  fram- 

Albanus.     Their    earliest    towns    were  ■  Ardea,  ^^  ^^  ^^  Maritime  CJode,  and  three  years  later 

Lanuvium,    and   Lavinium    in    the    plain,    and  ^^^^^^  Deputy  to  the  States  (Jeneral  from  Mon- 

Tuflculum  on  the  Alban  slopes.    Alba  Longa  was  ^argis.    He  commanded  a  squadron  at  Brest  and 

also  an  early  settlement;  and  from  ^c'^*^^^'  met  Nelson  and  forced  him  to  retreat   (1801). 

ing  to  the  stoiy,  which  may  well  be  based  on  j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^  y^P  j^^  ^^s  put  in 

fact,  was  colonized  Rome  (q.v.).    In  the  course  command  of  the  fleet  at  Aix  destined  for  Santo 

of  time  Rome  destroyed  all  the  neighboring  towns  i>oniingo.    He  got  to  Port-au-Prince  in  time  to 

or  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  at  giyVthe  city  from  the  negroes;   fortifled  the 

length  became  the  recopiixed  head  of  the  Latm  pj^c^   und  ^th  it  as  a  base  made  several  suc- 

League.     One  by  one  the  powers  of  the  Latins  Jegg^ii  attacks  on  the  British  West  Indies  and 

wore  reduced,  their  duties  as  alliw    (but  not  Ungiigh  commerce.    He  succeeded  in  beating  off 

their  privileges)  were  increased,  and  Anally  toe  ^^^  ^^^  g^^.  ^  capture  him  (1803).    In  1804 

Latin  licague  was  formally  abolished.    Then  the  j^^  ^^j^  command  of  the   French  fleet  in  the 

towns  revolted  in  B.o.  340,  and  the  Latm  War,  Mediterranean,  but  died  in  the  same  year. 

which  lasted  for  two  years,  put  an  end  to  their  -.^t™     ia    *«r-    lur  ^ rk,„..«-«  «. 

Sde«mdent  political  existent.     Again,  in  B.o.  ^,1^  Tp^   ^^'  Maubice   Q^mj™  d^ 

S9fiw  Latin  towns  took  up  arms  against  Rome  (1704-88).     A  Pwnch  pastel   painter,  born  at 

in'the  Social  War.    Now,  however,  the  confeder-  Saint  Quentin.     He  may  be  called  self-taught, 

ates  were  thoroughly  crushed,  and  Latium  never  though  he  was  the  pupil  in  Pans  of  a  little-known 

aicain  thought  tcTrwist  the  power  of  Rome.    By  artist,  SpoCde  He  went  to  Cambrai  when  theoon- 

the  end  of  the  Republic,  all  the  Latin  towns  en-  gress  was  held  there  m  1724,  and  attracted  so 

O^^Ao^:  ttf  ^^^'m'  A^^li,-  aid    began  to  exhibit  at  ^e  8a,o     ^ 

^traS^Zeuf    The  oldest  version  of  the  """^i***  «^^  li«*'''^™**L?5*',A^J^?^'^^?„^!^ 

to^is  &  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.    All  he  became  Cwrt  papter   vnth  lodgings  to  the 

SSrtSnse  to  receive  the  goddew  in*her  need.  louvre. T»here Ms subjectemcluded  all  tiie notable 

^eept  Deloe,  and  the  isUnd  yield,  only  when  oharacterB  of  the  day.    He  founded  a  flOB  school 

Lrt?iw«tf.  it  shall  be  the  spedally  favored  seat  of  design  at  Saint  Quentin.  and  left  to  the  Bcole 

of  worship  for  the  new  god.    Later  legend  made  des  Beaux-Arts  three  prlaes,  which  are  still  dis- 

th«  Jealou^  of  Hera  more  pnnninent,  and  added  tributed.    Especially  fine  were  his  portraits  of 


I.A.  TOXm.                               2  IiATBOBE. 

women,  and  among  these  must  be  mentioned  having  banqueted  them.  In  1495  he  distin- 
seven  of  Queen  Marie  Leszczynska;  the  Madame  guished  himself  in  the  victoiy  of  Fomovo.  By 
de  Pompadour,  in  the  Louvre;  the  Dauphine  Louis  XII.  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Marie  de  Saxe;  and  Mile.  Fel.  His  best  portrait  Army  of  Italy.  He  took  Milan  in  1500,  and  was 
of  a  man  is  that  of  the  Abb6  Hubert,  and  there  appointed  admiral  of  Guienne  (later  of  Brit- 
is  an  interesting  one  of  himself.  His  'prepara-  tany),  and  Governor  of  Burgundy.  In  1503  he 
tions,'  or  sketches  for  his  finished  picutres,  are  fought  unsuccessfully  against  Gonsalvo  de  C6r- 
among  the  best  of  his  works.  Consult  Goncourt,  dova  in  the  Neapolitan  territories.  In  1513  he 
in  UArt  du  diw-huiti^me  sUcle.     (Paris,  1873).  was  defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Novara,  in  1515 

PHUJiM^CoBiiicrDE  (1743^1800).    A  hero  of  lf,fS«frTl^22T^     H^^^^ 

the  French  Revolution,  bom  at  Carhaix,  Finis-  KJJ^'/^  A?  \Koi                                               *  ' 

tfere,  of  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  family  *«»ruary  Z4,  15^5. 

of  the  dukes  of  Bouillon.    He  entered  the  army  ULTBOBE,  lA-ti^^.    A  borough  in  Westmore- 

in  1767,  and  in  1782  served  under  the  Duke  of  land  County,  Pa.,  41  miles  east  of  Pittsburg;  on 

Crillon  at  Port  Mahon.    During  the  early  years  the  Loyalhanna  Creek,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 

of  the  Revolution  Latour  fought  ih  the  armies  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  B  3). 

of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Pyrenees.     Refusing  all  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  district 

advancement  in  rank,  he  led  on  foot  and  in  a  which  has  valuable  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  ore. 

simple  captain's   uniform   his   column   of   8000  Several  coal-mines  are  worked.  There  are  large  coke 

Senadiers,  known  on  account  of  their  murderous  ovens,  steel-mills,  paper,  lumber,  and  flour  mills^ 

yonet  charges  as  the  Infernal  Column.    Having  and  manufactories  of  glass,  bricks,  farm  machinery, 

left  the  army  in  1795,  he  reSnlisted  in  1799  as  etc.    Population,  in  1890,  3589;  in  1900,  4614. 

a  substitute  for  the  only  son  of  an  old  friend,*       -  AnrD/wv    -d.^.      tt  /!»»/».•  iooav 

and  fought  with  Mass^na^ in  Switzerland.    Wheil  .  ^?!^??L,^r-'l^  w   ^'^^    ^^l^'l^^V' 

he  was  subsequently  with  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  ^  ^i'A'T''*^!^  British-American  architect    de- 

in  1800,  asTe  still  refused  all  promotion.  Bona-  ^^^^ed  from  the  Huguenot  Henry  Boneval  de  la 

pari^e  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  'Thi  First  ^'^J^-,    °^l^*^  ^™   ?  ^""u^^J^'  England; 

^enadier  of  France.'     He  was  killed  on  June  5^^,4»^,.°"  *^«  Continent;  achieved  professional 

27th  of  that  year,  at  Oberhausen,  near  Neuburg,  J^!ji°^**?°  *,%*?  Yif^'Jf  t '?  If  "'*''"  5   and  m 

in  Bavaria.     When  he  died  the  whole  Frencli  U^  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he 

army  mourned  for  him  three  days;   his  heart  became  eminent  both  as  an  engineer  and  as  an 

was  embalmed  and  placed  in  a  silver  vase  car.  "<^b'tect.    Among   the   works    wiUi    which   his 

ried  by  his  company;  his  sabre  was  placed  in  ??^!,J^*"??'''*Kif'Vt^^  ^"^^  ^'T^^  ^P" 

the  Church  of  thrinvalides ;  and  every  morning,  J?™*,*^'' .^f^*^J.  1^®  ium^*^.^^®  *^^  Delaware 

till  the  close  of  the  Empire,  at  the  mu^ter-roll  of  ganal,  and  the^Schuylkill  River  water-works  m 

his  rej 
eldest 

^^°^^'  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  and'the'Cus- 

LA  TBAFPEy  1&  trAp.    A  narrow  valley  in  tom-House  in  Baltimore.     In  1803  he  was  ap- 

Normandy,  in  the  Department  of  Ome,  closely  pointed  by  Jefferson  surveyor  of  public  buildings 

shut  in  by  woods  and  rocks,  and  very  difficult  of  m  Washington,  and  .his  advice  had  much  to  do 

access.    In  these  woods  stands  the  famous  Bene-  .with  the  plans  and  decorations  of  the  Capitol, 

dictine  Monastery  of  La  Trappe,  or  La  Grande  He  was  engaged  to  rebuild  the  Capitol  after  it 

Trappe,  notable  as  the  place  in  which  the  Trap-  was  burned  in  1814.     In  1817  he  gave  up  his 

pist  Order  (q.v.)  originated.  connection  with  the  Government,  and  went  to 

LATBEILLE,  lA'trAy,  Piebbe  AwDRft  ( 1762-  ^®^  Orleans,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  con- 

1833).    A  French  zoologist,  bom  at  Brives,  Cor-  ftruction  of  the  water-works,  until  his  death, 

rftze.    Although  he  was  ordained  as  a  priest  in  Jiv    ,m*^'*^~-^"^®??'  Benjamin  Henry  (1807- 

1786,  he  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  78),  likewise  a  distinguished  engineer  was  for 

insects  and  allied  animals.    In  1798  he  was  placed  twenty-two  years   chief  engineer   of  the   Balti- 

in  charge  of  the  entomological  collections  at  the  ^^^  ,*?d  Ohio  Railroad,  and  afterwards  was  a 

Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  and  in  consulting  ragmeer  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  a 

1814  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Brooklyn 

Sciences.  Latreille  wrote  voluminously,  his  works  Bridge.— ^e  son  of  the  second  Benjamin  Heniy, 

extending  over  the  entire  field  of  zoology;  but  it  Chables  Hazixhubst   (1833-1902),  was  also  a 

is  as  an  entomologist,  and  a  reformer  of  the  pre-  skillful  and  famous  engineer,  to  be  remembered 

vailing  systems   of   classification,   that  he  was  *or  his  construction  of  the  Arequipa  Viaduct  in 

mostfamous.    The  following  are  among  his  more  Peru  and  the  Agua  de  Vernegas  Bridge  in  Peru, 

important   works:    Precis   des   oaraot^ea   g4n4'  ^^d  for  his  authoritative  studies  of  Baltimore 

riques  des  inaectes  diapos^a  dans  un  ordre  naturel  sewerage. 

iim) ;  Histoire  naturelle  g^al^  et  par^  LATBOBE,    John    Hazlehubst     (1803-91), 

I                         lifre  des  cruatac^etvnaectes  (1802-06);  Cowrs  ^^  ^f  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe   (1764-1820),  bom 

d  entomologu!  (1831-33).  j^   Philadelphia.     He   became   a   cadet   in   the 
IiA   TBX&MDOHiIiE,    1&  trft'myy*,    or   TBil£-  United  States  Militery  Academy  at  West  Point, 
MOTJILIaE,  trA'mWy*,  Louis  II.  de,  Vicomte  and  subsequently  studied   law  with  Robert  G. 
I                        de  Thouars,  Prince  de  Talmont  (1460-1525).    A  Harper,  of  Baltimore,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
I                        French   soldier.    In    1488,   in   coTnmand   of  the  in  1825.    His  services  as  counsel  were  soon  en- 
army  of  Charles  VIII.,   he  defeated  the  rebel  gaged  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with 
forces  under  the  Duke  of  Brittany   at  Saint-  which   ne  remained   connected  until  his  death. 
Aubin  de  Cormier,  took  prisoner  the  Duke  of  He  was  also  engaged  by  Ross  Winans  in  certain 
Orleans,  and  massacred  the  other  captives  after  important  litigations  before  jbhe  Russian  eourts. 


his  regiment,  Latour's  Same  was  called,  and  the    ^Wlfdelphia.    He  was  the  architwt^  ^®  ?*?^ 

eldest  sergeint  replied,   'Dead  on  the  field   of    ^J^'^^^l]:'''^\^^\tT'^''?'^^^^^         ^^  ^^% 
hnnor '  **       »  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  Philadelphia,  and 


ItATBOBE.  a  LATUDE. 

rapcctins  the  eooEtnietioii  of  the  railroad  be-       LATTXGBLSAV  (OF.,  Fr.  latiit,  from  iatit, 
UtBta  BtLiat  Petersburg  and  Moscow.    The  well-    Ger.   Latle,   latii),   Laceleaf,  Wateb-Yau,   or 
koown  'Uitrobe  atoYe'  or  'Baltimore  heater'  wa«    OunKANDKAno,  Aponogeton  feneatrale.     A  curi- 
hie  inveotioD.   Aside  from  his  profeBsional  duties,    „,„  Mfldsgascar  aquatic  plant,  the  older  leaves 
he  waa  eonspicuoxiB  in  his  devotion  to  the  welfare    of  which  eeem  to  lose  all  their  green  tissue  and 
of  Baltimore.    Druid  Hill  Park  owes  much  to  his    to  leave  only  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf.     It  is  re- 
care.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  a  lifelong    (erred  by   some  botanists   to   the   natural  order 
promoter  of  the  Maryland  Institute.     For  raan^    Aponogetonaceie,  nearly  allied  to  Naiadacew,  with 
years  be  was  president  of  the  Maryland  Hieton-    „.hich  it  was  formerly  classed.     It  has  a  Hght- 
Oil   Society.     Among   the   advocates   of  African    |,„^  g^jbig  niotstock,  about  the  thicknesa  of  a 
colonization  he  was  perhaps  the  foremost.     For 
the  colony  of  Maryland  in  Liberia,   established 
at  Cape  Palmas,   he  prepared   a  charter   under 
which  a  prosperous  government  was  maintained 
for  many  yeftra.     After  the  death  of  Henry  Clay 
he  became  president  of  the  American  Colonization 
Bociety.      His   History   of   Ifarylond   in   Liberia 
was   published   in   1885.     Some   of   his   writings 
relating  to  local  history  have  a  permanent  value, 
as,    his   Life   of   OharUt   Carroll,   Personal   B«- 
collecliont  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and     Hi«Iory    of    Mason    and    Diwon't    Line.—- 
Bis  son,  FUDiNAHD  Claiborne    (1833 — ),  was 
bom  in   Baltimore,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1860,   was  chosen  seven  times  Mayor  of   Haiti-    ' 
more,  and  was  repeatedly  sent  to  the  Maryland 
Legislature,    semng    twice   as    Speaker    of   the 
House  of  Delegates.     He  was  always,  whether  In 
office  or  out  of  office,  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
political  affaire  of  his  native  city  and  State. 

IiATBUlT'CUIil   (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  pawns,  fre«- 
hooters,  diminutive  of  lalro,  robber) .    An  ancient 


Roman  Rame,   played   on   a   board   divided   into 
^     ruled ■    ■-       ■ 

then  the  game.    The  details  of  play  are  unknown. 


■qnares  %y  ruled  lines  with  men  of  different 
colors.  The  name  properly  denotes  the  n"""  -~' 
■        ■■  -      •  laila  of  p-    - 


but  it  is  certain  that  one  object  of  each  player 
waa  to  capture  his  opponent's  pieces  by  inclosing 
them  between  two  of  bis  own  men.  A  similar 
game  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  boards 
and  sets  of  men,  with  animals'  heads,  have  been 

found  in  tombs  of  that  country.    A  similar  board  „„.„_„     „„,„  .^^  „..™.^,™.,.     .„i  „„~„  ™ 

ha>  been  found  in  the  Mycen«ai)  palace  at  Cno-  the'plant  is'"under "water,  and  the'leavee "float 

sus,  in  Crete.     The  Greeks  also  had  two  games  juBtT>eIow  the  surface;  the  flowera,  arranged  in 

{rtrrtlm,     petteia)     played    with    men,    one    the  forked  spikes,  rise  above  it.     The  young  leaves, 

gune  of  'Ave  linea.'  the  other  called  'cities';  the  „hi!e  in  the  bud,  are  not  lattice-like.   There  are 

men   were   called    'dogs.'      It   seem^   likely   that  about  a  doien  species  in  this  genus,  which  occurs 

while  some  of  the  games  were  purely  games  of  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 

ridll,  analogous  ^rf^^^K^X'-^^^:.!^  '^^«        LATTKANN.  ISt'mAn,  Jmjoa  (IB18-98).    A 

varieties  dice  were  used,  se  m  bacKgammon.     the  „  ,       ,   *    ,  j.   ^     i  it       i   j.  i 

i«4«._«.i.-  n»r.  vorv  imniilar   onH  are  frannantiv  German  educator,  born  at   Ooslar.     He  studied 

SS3^£  rrS  KSSi  • "  '"  '"""*  ?~'«  "I  p-zJiT  ;*.,"■•  """■?!■  '<  <* 

'■'"Gen-     From  1847  to  1870  he  was  a  teacher  m 

I^TTBH    [OF.    laton,    Fr.    laiton,    from    Sp.  the  gymnasium  at  GOttingen ;  from  1870  to  1890 

lata,  lath.  Port,  lata,  tin-plate,  from  OHG.  lata,  director   of   that   at   Clausthal.      Besides   many 

latta,  Ger.  Latte,  Eng.  lath;  connected  with  Ir.  schemes  for  linguistic  reforms,  he  also  published 

ilal^  Bret,  lax,  rod,  and  with  Ger.  Laden,  shut'  a   number   of    school    text-books,    among   them: 

ter).     A  term  applied  to  a  mixed  metal  made  of  Komiination    der    m«thadi»chen    Prindpien    im 

copper  and  zinc,  and  practically  the  same  as  sheet  laleinischen  Vnlerricht   (1882-88);  ComeUi  Ne- 

brass.    There  are  three  varieties  of  tatten  known  potta   Liber   Emendatua    et   Suppletut    (1880); 

— black,   thaven,   and   roll.     The   first   is   rolled  Auagleichende  Ldeung  der  Reformbeipeffitngen  de» 

bnue  about  the  thickness  of  ordinary  pasteboard,  hiheren  Bchulaieaens   (1880). 

^"p°SiS'ttMT,i';'','s;.",?.w"ffi  ,.j*T^',  "'""■'  frs  st  "/;;"'■ 

^li.i.^j  ™  \.^n.  .ij».     IT,™  1  ■  ij  _  1805).     A  prisoner  m  the  Bastille,  horn  at  Mon- 

polishea  on  both  sides,     ine  term  is  now  seldom  ,   ■_  >■        _        ti     i     a  /u     i :_  __  .* 

Wd.  and  is  restricted  to  brass  worked  into  oraa-  ^'^'^  '"  ""^""y      "''  'l"Tlt  ^nH  i™  t 

menta  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  ""  apothecary   served  in  the  army    and  cameto 

'^     "^  Pans,   where   he   lived   for   some   time   in   great 

LATTBB-DAT  PAMPHLETS.    Violent  and  ™vertT.      In    17411    Latude    informed    Mme.    d« 

^^      F°     ]^[   ^"^^     "y    Thomas     Carlyle  Pompadour  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  upon 

( I8S0) ,  in  which  he  attacked  not  only  abuses,  her  life  through  poison  In  a  package.    He  did  not 

but  also  the  chief  instituUons  and  humanitarian  tell  that  he  himself  was  the  sender  of  the  pack- 

tneasurei  of  the  British  Oovemment.  ^ge.     Mme.  de  Pompadour  found  him  out,  re- 

IiAITEB-DAY  SAINTS.    See  Mobuorb.  fused  to  see  the  humor  of  the  situation,  and  sent 


LATXJDE.                                 4  IiAXJD. 

him  to  the  Bastille.     Thrioe  escaped?  he  was  published  at  Vienna  in  16  volumes   (1875-82). 

thrice  taken,  and  spent  twenty-ei^t  years  in  Ck>nsult  Gottschall,  ''Heinrich  Laube/'  in  Unaere 

prison.     Malesherbes  brought  about  his  release-  Zdt,  voL  ii.  (1884). 

in  1777,  but  he  was  again  arrested,  charged  with  lATJD,   William    (1673-1646).     Archbishop 

robbery  and  kept  m  the  Bicfitie  till  1784   when  of  Canterbury,  the  upholder  of  Church  authority 

he  was  freed  through  the  intercession  ot  Mme.  in  the  Ume  of  Charles  I.    He  was  the  son  of  a 

Legros.     During  the  early  years  of  the  Rev^u-  clothier  in  good  circumstances,  and  was  born  at 

tion  Latude  was  veiy  popular  in  the  character  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  October  7,  1573.    He  en- 

of  a  victim  of  the  old  rtgime.    In  1793  the  Con-  tered  Saint  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1589,  be- 

vention  compelled  the  heirs  of  Mme.  de  Pompa-  game  a  fellow  in  1693,  and  took  his  degree  of 

1  ?nf  n^ JP*y  ^^  J?'?^?  r^^^  damagcs.     In  mj^..  in  1698.    Ordained  a  priest  in  1601,  he  soon 

1791-92  Tliieriy  published  Ledcajwfwmecr^  n,ade  himself  conspicuous  at  the  university  by 

ou  mfm<nre9  de  Latude,  which  attamed  great  hjs  antipathy  to  Puritanism;  but.  being  then  a 

notoriety.             person  of  very  little  consequence,  he  only  sue- 

UL^TJS  BECyrmC  (Lat,  straight  side).    In  ceeded  in  exciting  displeasure  against  himself, 

mathematics,  the  latus  rectum  of  a  conic  section  Yet  his  learning,  his  persistent  and  definite  eccle- 

is  the  double  ordinate  of  a  focus,  or  the  focal  siasticism,  and  the  genuine  unselfishness  of  his 

chord  parallel  to  the  directrix.    Its  length  in  the  devotion  to  the  Church,    soon    won    him    both 

ellipse  and  hyperbola   (q.v.)   is  ?*!  and  in  the  J"!?^  ^'^^  patrons.     In  1607  he  was  preferred 

'^                •^'^              ^-1     '          ^  to  the  Vicarace  of  Stanford,  in  Northamptonshire, 

parabola  y*  =  Apso  it  is  4p,  or  twice  the  distance  and  in  1608  obtained  the  advowson  of  North  Kil- 

of  the  focus  from  the  directrix.    See  Pabametbb.  worth  in  Leicestershire.     In   1609  he  was  ap- 

XATOAK,  lou'bta,    A  town  in  the  Province  ^^^  '***°'  «'  ^^^  tilbury,   in  E«|ex:    in 

of  Silesia,  Prussia,  on  the  Queis,  at  the  con-  ^}^;  ill?i*^„lii'^,„^SPt!STi'pSli!!H;^ 

verging  of  three  railway  linM.  40  miles  west-  ^Ti^^^^^I^Ti^   IJ^^Ji^^'^t^ftJI 

STd  a^'^^%s^s:^iS*Stri^s&?e  Kri^a'^r^^i^fecS^iSr^^ 

woolen,  linen.  Md  cottoi  weaving,  bleaching,  and  ?"  ]"Lil?f  J^X^^,  ^^^J^^lL^^Ji 

^9^0"^!^^ r«Lris'*z:tii^Ts^ii^ is  '^•c'^^^i^td^t^^i'o^^^^t'^^ 

of  the  six  towns  of  Lusatia.  j  j^^  ^^  translated  from  the  See  of  Saint  David's 

ULTTBE,  lou^e,  Heinbich  ( 1806-84) .    A  Ger-  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells  ( 1626) ,  became  high  in 

man  novelist  and  dramatic  author.    He  was  bom  favor  at  Court,  was  more  than  ever  hated  by  the 

at  Sprottau  in  Silesia,  and,  after  studying  the-  Puritans,  and  was  denounced  in  Parliament.    In 

ology  at  Halle  and  Breslau,  made  his  home  at  1628  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London.    After  the 

Leipzig.    He  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  €rovem-  assassination     of     Buckingham     Laud     became 

ment  by  his  participation  in  the  liberal  move-  virtually   the    chief    minister   of   Charles,    and 

ment  of  the  time,  and  in  1834  was  expelled  from  undertook  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  he  be- 

Saxony  and  served  a  term  of  imprisonment  at  lieved  to  be  right  with  great  firmness  and  per- 

Berlin.    After  marrying,  getting  once  more  into  sistency.     It  was  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit 

prison,  and  traveling  through  France  and  Algeria,  of  the  times,  however,  or  suited  to  the  temper  of 

ne  returned  to  Leipzig  in  1839.    He  was  a  mem-  the  people.     In   1630  he  was  chosen  chancellor 

her  of  the  Frankfort  National  Assembly  (1848-  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  centre  of  High- 

49),  and  in  1849  became  director  of  the  Burg  Church  loyailv.     From  this  period  he  was  for 

Theatre  at  Vienna,  a  position  which  he  held  till  several  years  busily  but  fruitlessly  employed  in 

1867.     After  a  short  sojourn  at  Leipzig  ( 1869-  trying  to  repress  Puritanism.   In  the  High  Com- 

70),  he  returned  to  Vienna  and  acted  as  direct-  mission  and  Star  Chamber  courts  the  influence 

or  of  the   Stadt  Theatre  till   1879.     The   first  of  Laud  was  supreme;  but  the  penalty  he  paid 

period  of  his   literary  career  was   marked   by  for  this  influence  was  the  hatred  of  the  English 

the   rapid   output   of   novels   dealing  with   the  Parliament  and  of  the  people  generally.    In  1633 

history  of  Germany,  as  well  as  with  contem-  he  was  raised  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 

porary  social  and  political  conditions.     He  also  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  chancellor  of  the 

published   essays   and   books   of  travel.     After  University  of  Dublin.    The  famous  ordinance  re- 

1845  his  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  the  garding    Sunday    sports,    which    was    published 

stage.     His  plays  are  well  wrought  and  clev-  about  this  time  by  royal  command,  was  believed 

erly  written,  and  show  a  remarkable  mastery  to  be  drawn  up  by  Laud,  and  greatly  increased 

of  the  technique  of  the  stage.     Of  his  novels,  the  dislike  felt  toward  him  by  the  Puritans.    His 

the   most    important   are:     Daa   junge   Europa  minute  alteration^  in  public  worship,  his  regula- 

(1833-37)  ;  Das  GlUck   (1837)  ;  Der  Pratendent  tions  about  the  proper  position  of  the  altar  and 

(1842)  ;  Die  Orafin  Chateaubriand  (1843)  ;  Der  the  fencing  of  it  with  decent  rails,  his  forcing 

deutache     Krieg     (1863-66) ;     Die     Bahmitiger  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  to  use  the  Eng- 

(1880)  ;  Louiaon  (1884).    On  the  stage  he  first  lish  liturgy,  and  all  Englishmen  to  attend  the 

attained  a  reputation  with  his  tragedy  Monal-  parish  church  where  they  resided,  are  character- 

deachi  (1845),  and  the  comedy  i2oA;oA;o   (1846).  istic  of  his  principles  and  policy.    During  1636-37 

These  were  followed  by  Siruenaee  (1847),  Ooit-  another  effort  was  made  by  him  to  establish 

ached    und    Oellert    (1847),    Die    Karlaschuler  episcopacy   in   Scotland;   but  the   first  attempt 

(1847),  Oraf  Esaew    (1866),  Montroae    (1869),  to  read  the  liturgy  in  Saint  Giles's  Church,  Edin- 

Bdae  Zun<7en  (1868),  and  Dem6frtu8  (1872) ;  the  burgh,     excited     a     dangerous     tumult.      (See 

last  was  an  attempt  at  completing  Schiller's  un-  Geddes,  Jennt.)     Proceedings  were  finally  taken 

finished  drama  of  that  name.     His  works  were  against  him,  and  on  March  1,  1641,  he  was,  by 
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order  of  the  House  of  CommoBB,  conveyed  to  the  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Regiment  (Cameron  Hi^- 
Tower.  After  being  stripped  of  his  honors,  and  landers) .  On  the  death  of  hia  father,  in  1820,  he 
exposed  to  many  indignities  and  much  injustice,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  For  several  years  he 
he  was  finally  brought  to  trial  before  the  House  was  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Scottish  Manufac- 
of  Lords,  November  22,  1643,  on  a  charge  of  trea-  turers,  and  to  the  Board  of  White  Herring  Fish- 
son  and  other  crimes.  The  Lords,  however,  did  ery.  He  became  known  as  the  author  of  several 
not  find  him  guilty;  but  iJie  Commons  had  pre-  romances  written  in  imitation  of  Scott:  Binum 
viously  resolved  on  his- death,  and  passed  an  Roy  { ISll ),  Lochindhu  (IB25) ,  a.nd  The  Wolf  of 
ordinance  for  his  execution.  To  this  the  Upper  Badenoch  (1827).  The  scenes  of  the  last  two 
House  gave  its  assent;  and,  in  spite  of  Laud's  are  laid   in  Morayshire,  just  before  the  wan 

Sroducing  a  royal  pardon,  he  was  beheaded,  of  Bruce.  Later  in  life  he  published  Highlatid 
anuary  10,  1645.  Laud  had  a  genuine  regard  Rambles  and  Legends  (3  vols.,  1837),  and  Leg- 
for  learning,  and  enriched  the  University  of  ends  and  Tales  of  the  Highlands  (3  vols.,  1841). 
Oxford,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  with  1300  MSS.  His  only  work  now  read  is  the  Account  of  the 
in  different  European  and  Oriental  languages.  Great  Moray  Floods  of  1829  (183Q).  This  has 
His  writings  are  few.  Wharton  published  his  survived  for  its  graphic  descriptions,  its  humor 
Diary  in  1694;  and  during  1857-60  Parker,  the  and  pathos.  He  died  May  29,  1848.  A  series  of 
Oxford  publisher,  issued  The  Works  of  the  Most  papers  written  during  the  last  two  years  of  his 
Rer-erend  Father  in  Ood,  William  Laud,  DJ).,  life  for  Tait's  Magazine,  and  entitled  Scottish 
sometime  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Con-  Rivers,  was  edited  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  John 
suit  hia  biography,  by  Benson  (London,  1887;  Brown  (Edinburgh,  1874). 
new  ed.  1897) ;  by  Simpkinson  (London,  1894) ;  ULUDBB,  William  (  M771).  A  Scotch  Lat- 
and  by  Hutton  (London,  1885).  ij^i  and  impostor.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
LAU^AHTJIC  (variant  of  ladanum,  from  burgh  University,  and  became  a  tutor,  but  was 
Lat.  ladanum,  ledanum,  from  Gk.  X^aw,  leda-  unsuccessful  in  several  attempts  to  obtain  a  col- 
non,  resinous  juice  or  gum  of  a  certain  shrub,  le«iate  appointment.  He  was  a  good  Latin 
from  A»dov,  Udon,  mastich,  from  Pers.  Iddan,  scholar,  and  published  Poetarum  Sootorum  Musm 
sort  of  shrub),  or  Tiworumc  of  Opium.  A  fluid  Saorm  (2  vols.,  1739),  a  collection  of  Latin  poems 
preparation  of  opium,  made  by  macerating  the  by  Arthur  Johnston,  Ruddiman,  Ker,  and  others, 
slicid  or  powder^  drug  in  alcohol  and  filtering  the  ciroilation  of  which,  however,  was  dama^ 
the  resultant.  It  is  of  a  deep  brownish-red  color,  by  Lauder's  injudicious  praise  of  Johnston.  He 
and  possesses  the  peculiar  nutty  odor  and  smeU  went  to  London,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
of  opiumTFornierly  it  was  a  preparation  of  un-  teaching  and  literary  work.  In  1747  he  corn- 
certain  strength,  as  there  was  no  definite  rule  menced  the  series  of  articles  in  the  Oenileman's 
for  compounding  it.  But  the  United  States  If a^yimne  by  which  he  is  remembered,  owing  to 
Pharmacopoeia  of   1880  prescribed  that  it    (to-  his  indictment  of  Milton  for  plagiarism.   By  his 


and  lypnotic,  W  it  causes  constipation,  head-  (1760),  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  preface 
ache,  aid  occasionally  nausea.  It  is  too  fre-  "^d  postscript  The  nublication  of  a  more  ex- 
ouimtly  used  as  a  domestic  medicine  for  the  relief  tended  work  on  the  subject  was  arrested  by  John 
of  pain,  especially  in  cases  of  cramps  or  diar-  Douglas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  ex- 
rhci,  wheiin  tie  majority  of  cases  a  brisk  P^sed  Lauder's  fraud  in  citing  excerpts  from 
cathartic  should  be  used.  'To  young  children  it  Alexander  Hog's  Latin  translation  of  Paradise 
must  be  given  with  extreme  ^utiim,  as  fatal  J-ost,  as  plagiarisms  of  Grotius,  Masenius,  Sta- 
resulta  have  followed  a  very  small  dose  admin-  phoristms,  and  others.  Dr.  Johnson  obtained  Lau- 
istered  to  an  infant  for  relief  of  supposed  pain,  der's  confession  of  the  forgery,  notwithstanding 
or  as  a  'soothing'  agency.  The  drug  is  used  in  ^b^b  Lauder  continued  his  attack  on  Milton 
widely  varying  lose?  in  adults,  according  to  the  and  published  The  Grand  Impostor:  or  K%ng 
indicitions,  ^interpreted  by  the  physician.  See  Charles  /.  Vxnduiated  from  the  Charge  of  Plor 
Ahtidotb*  Opium.  ^  ^  giansm  Brought  Against  Htm  by  Mtlton,  and 
*  ,  '  „  ,,^^«^  V  .  Milton  Himself  Convicted  of  Forgery  (1754). 
J^TJ^ISR,  RoBKBT  Scott  (1803-69).  A  Lauder  was  finally  obliged  to  emigrate  to  Bar- 
Scotch  historical  and  portrait  painter.  He  was  bados,  where  he  died  in  poverty. 
born   near  Edinburgh    June  25,    1803;    studied  lA^/dBBDALB,  Jamm   Maitland,  eighth 

a^rsf/mi^^'^Xa^^^^^^  ^r^i^'^'f^k  \,^'^^ '"^^"^""r:,' 

Edinburgh,  and  in  London,  after  which  he  speit  ^'^^J^^J'  ^™  at  Ratho,  Midlothian     He  was  ed- 

five  yea«  in  Italy.     From  1838  to  1849  heVe-  "f»*«d  at  the  Universityof  Edinburgh    studied 

sided  in  London,  and  after  that  time  until  his  »^«^  f  Trinity  College   Oxford,  and  at  Glasgow, 

y^^^     A«-5i  oo    TQAo    ;«  'G<^:^K.i«.««ii      TTSo  Yw».f  'cad  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and  became 

deaUi,  April  22,  1869,. m  ^uburgh.     His  ^st  ^^^^^^  •„  j^g^     j^  ^^^^           j,^'^^  ^1^  „, 

^^.f'^TlS.h'^rTTn^iSSmv'^      Z?h!«Kl  bv  turned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Newport, 

P*'*J!L J^  A    *^  Humility'    was  purchased  by  Cornwall.    From  1784  to  1789  he  sat  for  Malmes' 

the  Scottish  Association  for  the  Encouragement  r;       .     ,-q^  ^l^Z^i^^^\  ^.^.n^^  *«,  ♦>;« 

of  Art,  and  pUced  in  the  Scottish  National  Gal-  ^"'J'  *"  \^^^  T^  apnointed  a  manager  for  the 

i-JTlV  vAi^U^^S^  JXiAu  «io«  o/.««4<>i*n.  i»;o  ««a^«  conduct  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 

^u-!^iWfM^^  and  in  1790  was  ilTcted  a  representative  peer  of 

tinels,    and  two  of  his  portraits.  Scotland.    While  a  member  of  the  CommSns,  he 

ULUDBB,   Sir  Thomas   Dick    (1784-1848).  spoke  against  the  persons  who  were  responsible 

A  Scottish   author,  eldest  son   of   Sir  Andrew  for    the    American    war.       He    was    strongly 

Lauder,  sixth  Baronet  of  Fountainhall,  Hadding-  opposed   to   the   French   war,    and   is    said   to 

tonahire,  Scotland.    For  a  short  time  he  served  have   made    his    appearance    in    the   Lords    on 
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one  occasi(m  in  the  garb  affected  by  the  Jaco-  opposite  the  Greek.    The  portion  from  zxvi.  2d 

bin  organization.    His  attitude  toward  the  Min-  to  xxvii.  26  has  been  lost.     The  vellum  is  in- 

istry  prevented  his  reflection  in  1796  and  1B02,  ferior  and  the  ink  pale.    It  was  probably  written 

but  in  1806  he  became  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  in  the  west  of  Europe  and  about  the  sixth  cen- 

and  Ireland   (Baron  Lauderdale  of  Thirlestane,  tury.    It  is  now  in  tne  Bodleian  Library,  and  is 

Berwick),  Lord  High  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  numbered    35.      It   was    published   by    Thomas 

of  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Heame  (Oxford,  1715). 

He  resigned  in  1807,  was  long  prominent  in  the  LATTDON,  lou'ddn,  or  IiOTJBON,  Gideon 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  leader  Ebnst,  Baron  von  (1717-90).  An  Austrian  gen- 
of  the  Scottish  Whigs.  Ultimately,  however,  he  eral,  bom  at  Tootzen,  Livonia,  of  an  old  Scotch 
be^me  a  To^.  His  attack  (with  the  Duke  of  family.  After  serving  in  the  Russian  army 
Bedford)  on  the  pension  of  Burke  was  answered  he  went  to  Austria  in  1742,  and  rose  to  be  colonel 
r^  ^""J^Saa^  the  wcll-known  Lett^  to  a  Noble  ^^  ^he  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Within 
Lord  (1796).  His  writings  include  an  Inquiry  ^  y^ar  his  services  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Into  the  Nature  and  Orxgrn  of  Puhlio  Wealth  major-general.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
(1804;  second  enlarged  edition,  1819;  translated  Ro^gbach  and  Hochkirch;  and  in  1759  his  forces 
into  Italian  and  French)  and  a  considerable  with  those  of  the  Russian  General  Soltikoff  over- 
list  of  pampniets.  whelmed  the  army  of  Frederick  the  Great  at 
LATTDEBDAIiE,  JoHK  Maitland,  Duke  of  Kunersdorf.  He  won  further  victories  at  Glatz 
(1616-82).  A  Scotch  statesman,  the  grandson  and  Landshut.  He  became  baron  (1768)  and 
of  John,  first  Lord  Thirlestane,  brother  of  the  Aulic  Councilor  (1766).  In  1769  he  was  corn- 
famous  Secretary  Lethington,  and  son  of  John,  mandant-general  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1778  became 
first  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Isabel,  daughter  'field-marshal.  In  the  Turkish  War  of  1788-89 
of  Alexander  Seaton,  Earl  of  Dunfermline  and  he  captured  Belgrade.  In  1790  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  Scotland.     He  was  bom  at  the  generalissimo. 

f??i®°*TT^*™^^^.  ^*^    ^^   Lethington,    May    24,        LATTDONNIAbE^  lA'dd'nyar',  Ren6  de    ( ?- 

1616.     He  received  an  excellent  education,  was  c.l686).     A  French  navigator  of  the  sixteenth 

carefully  trained  m  Presbyterian  principles,  and  century.     In  1562  he  was    with    Ribaut    (q.v.) 

Ta^^^  P^J?^'*!,  !;^!i,*V  ^^"^  Covenanter      In  ^y,^^  -^the    latter    made    hU    unsuccessful    at- 

1643  he  attended  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  tempt    to    establish    a     Huguenot    colony     at 

Divines  as  an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p^^t  Royal  in  South  Caroliia,  and  two  year* 

and  was  a  party  to  the  surrender  of  Charles  I.  j^ter  was  dispatched  at  the  head  of  a  second 

to  the  Enclish  army  at  Newcastle.    Shortly  after,  expedition    to   the    New    World.     On    June    25, 

however,  he  changed  his  politics,  and  tecame  a  15^4    ^e  arrived  off  the  mouth   of  the   Saint 

Royalist      When  Charles  II.  came  to  Scotland  j^^^n's    River,    Florida,    and,    sailing    up    the 

from  Ho  land,  Lauderdale  accompanied  him,  but,  ^i^^,  ^^^  ^  distance  of  five  miles,  began  the  erec- 

being  taken  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  m  1661,  tion  of  a  fort,  which  he  named  Caroline,  in  honor 

was  kept  a  prisoner  for  nine  years.    Set  at  liberty  ^f  Charles  IX.     Laudonnifere's  management  in- 

by  General  Monk  in  1660,  he  hastened  to  The  ^^j^^  ^^e  colonists  in  quarrels  with  the  Indians, 

Hague,  and  was    warmly    received   by    Charles.  „         ^h^n^  ^hey  were  dependent  for  supplies. 

After  the  removal  of  Middleton  m  1662,  and  of  g^^  ^^  ^^^  number, mostlyimpoverished |Sitle- 

Rothes  m  1667,  Lauderdale  was  practically  the  ^^^  ^^o  resented  the  hard  laliSr  to  which  they 

sole  ruler  of  Scotland,  and  for  wme  time  dis-  ^g^e  put,  revolted  against  the  rule  of  their  leader, 

played  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  an  apparent  ^nd  forced  him  to  wnction  a  marauding  expedi- 

regard  for  the  religious  feelings  of  his  country-  ^ion  to  pillage  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Cuba, 

men;  but  he  soon  became  a  bitter  persecutor  of  Affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  colony 

the  Covenantere.     In  1762  Charles  showed  his  ^^^^s  threatened  with  destruction  for  want  of  food, 

appreciation  of  Lauderdale  s  conduct  by  creat-  Qn  August  3,    1565,   Capt.   John  Hawkins,  the 

mg    him    Marquis    of    March    and    Duke    of  celebrated  English  slaver  and  privateer,  arrived 

Lauderdale ;     two    years    afterwards    he    was  ^q  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  supplied  the  colo- 

raised    to    the    English    peerage    as    Viscount  njg^g  with  provisions,  selling  them  also  one  of  his 

Petersham  and  Earl  of  Guilford,  and  received  a  g^ips,  on  which  Laudonnifere  intended  to  return 

seat  in  the  English  Privy  Council.    He  wm  one  to  jprance.    On  August  29th  Jean  Ribaut  arrived 

of  the  famous    cabal  ;  but,  by  his  domineering  ^^th  seven  ships  and  some  300  men,  and  super- 

arrogance,  excited  the  disgust  and  hatred  of  his  g^^^d  Laudonnifere  in  the  command,  the  latter 

colleagues,  as  well   as  of  the  nation,   fell   mto  y^^^  ordered  home  to   defend   himself    against 

disgrace,   wm  stripped   of  his  offices   and   pen-  accusations  of  tyranny  and  treason.    His  depar- 

sions   m    1682,   and   died   at   Tunbridge  Wells,  ture  for  France  was  delayed  by  the  appearance  of 

August  24  of  the  same  year.    Consu  t  the  articles  ^  Spanish  fleet  under  Menendez  de  Avil6s,  which 

^7^^^naR^^^9?''''Jir^y^^y^'iiy''^'?^^^^  had^been  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  driving 

don,  1884),  and  mtYi^Enghsh  BisK^calRevxeic,  ^^t  the  French.    On  September  10th  Ribaut  set 

vol.  1.  (London,  1886);  and  a  selection  fr^^  out  in   his   ships   to  attack  the   Spaniards  at 

36  vols   of  Lauderdale  MSS.  in  the  British  Mu-  g^j^t  Augustine,   leaving  Laudonnifere   fn  com- 

seum,  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  m  3  vols.  ^^^^  at  the  fort.    About  ten  days  later  Menen- 

(London,  1884-85).  ^^2  de  Avil^s  stormed  the  fort,  and  a  massacre 

LATnyiAir   MAITCJSCBIFT    (Codex   Lau-  of    the     colonists     ensued.       Laudonniftre    suc- 

DiANUS).    A  valuable  manuscript  of  the  Acts  of  ceeded  in  effecting  his  escape.    With  the  rest  of 

the  Apostles,  named  after  Archbishop  Laud,  who  the  survivors  of  the  massacre  he  was  rescued  by 

in  1636  presented  it  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  remnant  of  the  French  fleet.    He  went  to  Eng- 

It  has  in  parallel  columns  and  uncial  letters  the  land,  and  did  not  return  to  France  until  1566. 

Greek  text  with  a  closely  literal  Latin  version.  Twenty  years  later  he  published  Uhiatoire  no- 

different  both  from  the  Vulgate  and  from  Je-  table  dela  Floride,  contenant  le3  trois  voyages 

rome's.     The  Latin  words  are  always   exactly  failes  en  icelle  par  dee  capitaines  et  des  piloteB 
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fran^i»,  translated  in  ^akluyVs  Principal  Navi-  whose  works  include  such  subjects  as  'llepaat 

gations  {i5Sd),»ndm  French's  HiatortcalColleo-  of    the    Mowers"     (1877),    "Poor    Blind    Man" 

tiwut  of  Louisiana.     The  last-named  book  also  (1881),  and  "The  First-Bom"  (1883). 

contains   other   original   documents  ^re^^^       to  lAxJOEL,    16'zh6K,    Auquste    (1830-).     A 

this  episode,  which  is  fully  treated  m  Parkman,  pjench   author    bom   in   Strassburir     For   sev 

Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World  (Boston,  ,              v      '           mining  enirinGer'  and  aftprl 

ISeS).    See  M«.ENDEZ  de  Avu±S;  RiBAUT/  wardr^kme  :^re^^^^      ?Sf Xc  S^luSJale. 

LAUZKBTTBQy  lou^en-b^rK.    A  circle  in  the  His  works,  on  scientific,  historical,  and  philo- 

Province  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Pmssia.    Its  area  sophical  subjects,   include:   Etudea  sdentifiqiiea 

is   455   square  miles;    its   population,    in    1000,  (1859);    Science    et    philoaophie    (1862);    Lea 

51,833.      The    district    is    productive    and    well  Etata-Unis pendant  la  ffuerre  ilSQl-65) ;  L'Anffle- 

forested.     Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are  the  tep-e  politique  et  aociale  (1873) ;  Grandea  figurea 

chief    industries.      There    are    numerous    lakes,  hiatoriquea    (1875);    Lord  Palmer aton  et  Lord 

Lauenburg  was  inhabited  by  Slavic  tribes  when  Ruaaell   (1876);  Louia  de  Coligny   (1877);  La 

Charles  the  Great  conquered  it  in  804.  It  formed  Prance  politique  et  aociale  (1877)  ;  and  Henri  de 

part  of  the  Duchy  of  Sasony,  and  in  the  thir-  Rohan,  aon  rdle  politique  et  militaire  aoua  Louia 

teenth  century  became  a  separate  State,  ruled  -T///.   (1889). 

by  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Lauenburg.    This  line  be-  LAUQEBIE  BASSE,  16zh'r^  b&s.    A  famous 

came  extinct  in  1689,  when  a  number  of  princes  prehistoric  station  in  the  valley  of  the  Vezfere, 

contested    the    succession.      Finally,    in    1702,  Dordogne,  France.     From  this  station  came  the 

Lauenburg  acknowledged   the   dominion   of   the  human  remains  forming  the  type  of  the  Laugerie 

Elector  of  Hanover.     In  the  course  of  the  Napo-  Basse  race,  a  long-headed  people  living  in  France 

iconic  wars  it  passed  to  France.    In  1815  Den-  in  the  Magdalenian  epoch,  near  the  close  of  the 

mark  obtained  possession  of  it,  but  had  to  cede  Quaternary.     CJonsult:     Deniker,  Racea  of  Man 

it  to  Prussia  and  Austria  after  the  War  of  1864.  (London,     1900) ;    Mortillet,    Le    pr4hiatorique 

By  the  Convention  of  Gastein  of  1865,  Austria  (Paris,  1900). 

gave  fuU  possjMsion  to  Pmssia,  and  the  latter  MTTOHINO-OAS.      See   Nitrogen;    An^s- 

has  possessed  it  since  that  time.     In  1890,  when  ^hetigs 

Bismarck  retired  from  office,  William  II.  con-  _  ATr^-rTT-w^  f±^rr-r  *  xi.  ha 
ferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg.  I^uOHINQ  ^"^-«t„  A  rather  small  Ameri- 
Bismarck's  main  estate  (Friedrichsmh)  is  with-  ja?,  g?"  {Larua  atrtalla),  so  called  from  ite 
in  the  limits  of  the  old  duchy.  The  town  of  halloomg  cry.  It  is  gray  on  the  back  and  white 
Lauenburg,  founded  in  181 X,  is  situated  on  the  beneath,  with  the  head  black  in  mature  summer 
Elbe,  25  miles  southeast  of  Hamburg.  Its  popu-  plumage,  and  the  feet  reddish,  its  home  is  in 
lation,  IB  1900,  was  5346.  ^^e  tropics,  from  the  Amazon  northward;  but  m 
summer  it  strays  up  both  coasts  of  America  to 

ULXTEHBTTBG.     A  town  m  the  Province  of  Maine  and  central  California.    It  is  very  numer- 

Pomerania,   Pmssia,  situated  on  the  Leba,   38  ous  on  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  breeds 

miles  west-northwest  of  Danzig  (Map:  Prussia,  on  sandy  islets  and  beaches  from  the  Carolinas 

O  1).     There  are  manufactures  of  woolen  and  southward,    and    rarely    goes    inland.      Consult 

linen  cloth,  and  of  white  and  common  leather,  Coues,   Birda   of    the   Northweat    (Washington, 

matches,  machinery,  and  spirits.    Population,  in  1874). 

1900,  10,436.  LAUOHINa- JACKASS,  or  Giant  Kinq- 
ULUGEE,  Ib'zht,  Desibe  FBAN901S  (1823-  huktbb.  The  great  brown  kingfisher  (Dacelo 
96).  A  French  painter,  bom  at  Maromme,  Seine-  gigaa)  of  Australia,  about  17  inches  long,  and 
Inf^rieure,  pupil  of  Picot  and  of  the  Ecole  des  mostly  brown  in  color.  It  represents  the  sub- 
Beaux-Arts.  After  a  visit  to  Belgium  and  Eng-  family  Halcyonins,  which  differs  from  the  tme 
land,  he  began  to  exhibit  portraits  and  historical  kingfishers  most  markedly  in  that  it  does  not 
genre  scenes,  turned  from  romantic  subjects  to  frequent  waters  or  feed  on  fish,  but  preys  on 
delineations  of  popular  life,  and  subsequently  beetles,  reptiles,  and  small  mammals,  and  is  of 
produced  a  number  of  religious  paintings  for  great  use  m  preventing  the  excessive  multiplica- 
churches.  Among  his  most  noteworthy  works  tion  of  reptiles  and  other  pests.  It  is  a  common 
are:  "Assassination  of  Rizzio"  (1849,  Amiens  bird  in  Australia,  and  has  received  its  English 
Museum);  "Death  of  Zurbaran"  (1850);  "Le-  name  from  the  colonists  on  account  of  its  pe- 
«ueur  with  the  Carthusian  Monks"  (1855,  Lux-  culiar  cry.  It  lays  its  eggs,  which  are  pure 
embourg  Museum) ;  "Saint  Louis  Washing  the  white,  in  a  cavity  in  an  old  tree,  which  it  defends 
Feet  of  the  Poor"  (1863,  Ministry  of  State) ;  with  great  courage.  See  Kingfisheb;  and  Plate 
''*Bapti8m_of  Clovis/'  and  "Saint  Clotilde  Help-  of  Kingfishebs,  Motmots,  etc. 
ing  the 
Church 

^iadonna'  _  

Flora"  (1879),  decorative  painting  in  the  "Hotel  lATTOHLIN,  Iftflln,  James  Laubence  (1850 

Continental,  Paris;   "The  Servant  of  the  Poor"  — ).    An  American  economist,  bom  at  Deerfield, 

(1880,   Lille   Museum)  ;    "Victor  Hugo   on   His  Ohio.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  with  high 

Deathbed"     (1886);    "Palm    Sunday"     (1892);  honors  in   1873;  taught  in  Boston  schools,  and 

^'Martyrdom  of  Saint  Denis,"  mural  painting  in  became  instructor  in  political  economy  at  Har- 

the  Church  of  the  Trinity;  besides  several  deco-  vard   in   1878,   and   assistant  professor    (1883), 

rative  works  in  other  churches  and  in  the  Ex-  holding  this  chair  until  1887,  when  he  became 

change  in  Paris.     He  was  awarded  medals  in  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Insur- 

1850,  1855,  1859,  1861,  and  1863.  and  decorated  ance  Company  of  Philadelphia.     In  1890  he  was 

with  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1865. — ^His  son  and  appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  Cor- 

pupil,  Gbobges  ( 1853 — ) ,  is  a  genre  painter,  who  nell  University,  and  in  1892  he  became  head  of 

studied  also  under  Pils  and  Henri  Lehmann,  and  the  department  of  political  economy  at  the  Uni- 


m  01  ^^lovis,"  ana  "oamt  uioiuae  neip-  or  ivingfishebs,  motmots,  etc. 

^"^^^  J^  i?/?.\%  "S'*^.  P^ln*'"5f  '"i  S®        LAUOHINO  PHILOSOPHEB,  The.    A  title 

of  Saint  Clotilde,  Pans;  "Candle  of  the  ^.,^^  .    t\^^^^^u„^  /«  ^  \ 

a"    (1877,   Luxembourg);    "Triumph   of  given  to  Democntus  (q.v.). 


LAUaHLIK.                               8  LAUITGESTON. 

Tenity  of  Chicago.  He  took  an  active  part  in  diflcharge.  The  overflow  takes  place  along  the 
the  work  of  the  Monetary  Commission,  and  wrote  easiest  and  most  used  routes,  i.e.  to  the  facial, 
the  important  report  of  that  body.  His  other  articulatorv,  and  respiratory  muscles.  The  laugh- 
writings  are  an  abridgment  of  John  Stuart  ter  at  the  ludicrous  (which  is  always  a  'deaamd- 
Mill's  PoUtioal  Economy  (1884) ;  History  of  Bi-  ing  incongruity/  a  drop  from  great  to  small) 
meiallism  in  the  United  States  (1885) ;  Elements  is  similarly  due  to  the  fact  that  *'a  large  amount 
of  Political  Economy  ( 1887 ) ;  Facts  About  Money  of  nervous  energy,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
(1895).  expend  itself  in  producinff  an  e<][uivalent  amount 

loel.  hUeja,  Goth,  hlahjan,  OUQ.hlahhan  Uihhan,  jy^^  ^^;^^  ^^^^  discharge  itself  in  some  other 

Ger.    lachen,   U,   laugh;    probably   imitative   in  direction,  and  there  results  an  efflux  through  the 

ongm).     A  form  of  expression    (q.v.)    of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  various  muscles,  producing  the 

pleasurable  emotions.     In  the  smife.  which   is  half-convulsive  actions  we  term  laughter."    Dar- 

probably  genetically  a  feeble   successor  of  the  ^^^  concludes  that,  in  adult  laughter,  the  person 

laugh,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  up-  ^^^^  \^  in  s,  generally  pleasant  mood,  and  that 

ward  and  backward,  and  the  cheeks  are  raised,  usually   something   incongruous,   unaccountable, 

by    the    contraction    of    the    great    ^gomatic  exciting  surprise,  and  some  sense  of  superiority 

muscles;   the  upper  lip  is  slightly  raised;  the  ^^^  ^  the  cause.     He  finds  the  conditions  of 

upper  and  lower  eyelids  are  somewhat  approxi-  laughter  at  the  ludicrous  strikingly  analogous 

mated    by    the    contraction    of    the    orbicular  ^^  fj,^^  ^^  laughter  at  tickling, 

muscles;  the  eyes  are  brightened  owmg  to  their  Biblioge/lphy.    Bell,  The  Anatomy  and  Philos- 

greater  tenseness,  which  results  from  these  mus-  ^     ^^  Expression  as  Connected  ^th  the  Fine 

cular  contractions  or  from  the  increased  blood-  /^J  ^^^j^  ^    ^o^^^^    Igggj     j^^.^    j,^^  ^^. 

pressure  within  the  eveball.     The   'graduation'  pr^^^^i^  ^f  ^^e  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals 

of  the  smile  into  the  laugh  is  characterized  by  ^j^^^  york,  1890)  ;    Mantegazza,    Physiognomy 

the  enhancement  and  spread  of  ^e  motor  phe-  ^^    Expression,    Contempofary    Science    Series 

nomena;   the  mouth  is  opened ;   there  are- deep  (London,   1884);    Spencer,   "The  Physiology  of 

inspirations,  followed  by  short,  spasmodic,  ex-  Laughter/'  in  Essa^:  Scientific,  Political^ and 

piratory    movements,    especially    of    the    dia-  gj^^iative  (New  York,  1864);  Titchener,  Out- 

phragm;  the  vocal  cords  are  contracted    giving  ^.Jj;   ^f  Psychology   (New  York,  1899)  ;  Hebker, 

the  typical  sounds^  of  laughter.    In  violent,  spas-  pj^y^^iog^ und  Psychologic  des  Lachens.  und  des 

modic  laughter,  the  respiratory  disturbances  are  K^liisc}^  (Berlin,  1873)  ;  Sully,  An  Essay  on 

increased;    there    are   also   circulatory   changes  i^auahter  (New  York    1902) 

(quickened  pulse,  congested  face) ;  glandular  dis-  v          y                  *          )' 

charges   (secretion  of  tears);  distortions  of  the  LAUOIBE^  lA'zhyft',  Paul  Auquste  Ernest 

whole  body,  usually  by  throwing  the  head  back  (1812-72).    A  French  astronomer.    He  was  bom 

and  curving  the  trunk  backward;  and  involun-  in  Paris  and  studied  at  the  Polytechnique  and 

tary  and  purposeless  movements  of  the  limbs.  at  the  Observatory  under  Arago.    He  was  elected 

The  causes  of  laughter  are  not  always  easy  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1843,  and 

of  assignment.    It  seems  to  be  primarily  the  ex-  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Longi-' 

pression  of  mere  joy  or  happiness   (notably  in  tudes.    He  was  especially  well  known  for  his 

the  case  of  children),  yet  it  may  be  incited  by  work  on  the  sim-spots  and  on  the  solar  equator; 

what  seem  to  be  purely  physiological  agencies,  wrote  Recherches  sur  la  rotation  du  soleil  autour 

e.g.  tickling,  cold,  hysteria,  and  even  some  kinds  de  son  centre  de  gravity    (1841)  ;    studied   the 

of  acute  pain.     Furthermore,  in  the  adult  it  is  construction  of  a  portable  meridian  circle;  and 

also  provoked  by  'the  ludicrous,'  and,   indeed,  contributed  to  the  Comptes  rendus  of  the  Acad- 

is  so  far  dependent  upon  this  factor  that  some  emy  of  Sciences. 

writers  regard  laughter  as  always  and  intrinsic-  LAU'MONTITB  (named  in  honor  of  its  dis- 

ally  a  response  to  a  ludicrous  situation.    Thus  coverer,  Laumont).    A  hydrated  calcium  alumi- 

Hobbes  says  that  laughter  is  y  sudden  glory,  num  silicate  that  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic 

arising  from  a  sudden  conception  of  some  emi-  system.  It  is  transparent  or  translucent  (beeom- 

nency  in  ourselves  by  comparison  with  the  in-  ing  opaque  and  pulverulent  on  exposure) ,  with  a 

firmity  of  others  or  with  our  own  formerly."  This  vitreous  lustre  that  is  pearly  on  the  faces  of 

may  satisfactorily  answer  Spencer's  question —  cleavage,  and  white  to  yellowish-gray  and  some- 

"What  induces  us  to  laugh  on  reading  that  the  times  red  in  color.  Laumontite  occurs  in  cavities 

corpulent  Gibbon  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  in  amygdaloid,  porphyry,  syenite,  trap,  gneiss, 

knees  after  making  a  tender  declaration  ?"— but  and  sometimes  in  veins  in  clay-slate.    The  prin- 

it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  as  some  assert,  we  cipal  localities  are  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland, 

laugh  at  the  'infirmity'  or  degradation  of  man-  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  the  Hebrides,  Nova  Sco- 

kind  when  we  are  told  that  the  Chinese  man-  tia,  and  in  the  United  States  at  Phippsburg,  Me., 

darin  who  committed  suicide  by  eating  gold-leaf  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  and  the  northern  shore  of 

died  of  a  consciousness  of  inward  guilt.    Still  less  i^ke  Superior.    It  is  classed  with  the  zeolites, 

is  this  proposition  suited  to  the  explanation  of  _.  .----   ,         •«_                  rm.            j             * 

that  laughter  which  is  merelv  the  indication  of  ,^^^^'  ^°"'''  !>?^"?^- .  J^®.  pseudonym  of 

extreme  pleasure,  or  abundant  'animal  spirits.'  ^^^  German  novelist  Fnedrich  August  Scliulze 

To  explain  this,  Herbert   Spencer   invokes   the  (*1'^*)» 

principle  of  'dynamogenesis' ;  he  reduces  the  dis-  LAUNCESTON,  l^n^ston  or  lOn'son.     Until 

play  of  muscular  excitement  to  physiological  con-  1838  the  capital  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  the 

ditions,   in   terras    of  the    discharge   of   energy  Kensey,    a   tributary   of   the   Tamar,   21    miles 

through  the  pathways  of  the  nervous   system,  northeast  of  Bodmin  (Map:  England,  B  6).    It 

Laughter  may  be  produced  by  strong  feeling  of  is  a  very  old  town,  prominently  associated  with 

almost  any  kind ;  its  movemente  are  purposeless,  the  history  of  Cromwell,  and  has  remains  of  a 

and  thus  symptomatic  of  uncontrolled  nervous  Norman  castle  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  the 


XiATTHCBSTON. 

SMr]a  Of  HoretOD.  The  town  owni  a  One  water- 
nipply,  profiUble  markets,  a  public  librai?,  and 
Mwage  nrm.  Ito  erammar  sctioot  dates  from  the 
Kign  of  Edward  VI.     Population,  in  1901,  4000. 

LAirirCESIOn'.  The  seccnd  city  of  Taama- 
nia,  the  capital  o(  Cornwall  Count;,  and  the  chief 
port  of  entrr  and  mart  of  trade  for  the  north  of 
the  island  (Map:  Tasmania,  D  2).  It  stands  at 
the  junction  of  the  £sk  with  the  Tamar,  which, 
after  a  course  of  40  miles,  enters  Bass  Strait 
<q.v.)  at  Port  Dalrymple.  It  is  133  miles  by 
rail  from  Hobart,  the  capital.  It  is  accessible 
to  ships  of  considerable  burden,  and  carries  on 
m  thriving  commerce  with  the  States  of  Victoria 
and  South  Australia.  The  United  States  has  a' 
resident  consular  agent.  It  owns  its  water- 
works; was  incorporated  in  1858,  and  aa  a  city 
in  18S9.  In  the  surroundin);  district  rises  Ben 
Lomond  to  the  height  of  4500  feet.  Population, 
in  1391,  17,268;  in  1901,  21,046,  with  suburbs 
20,430. 

LAUITCH  (OV.  lanchier,  lander,  Fr.  laneher. 
It.  laneiare,  to  hurl  as  a  lance,  from  Lat.  lancea, 
lance).  The  largest  boat  carried  by  a  man-of- 
war;  there  are  both  steam  launches  and  sailing 
launches.  Large  launches,  40  to  60  feet  long,  are 
carried  by  tuittle-ships  and  large  armored 
emisers.  They  are  designed  for  use  as  picket 
or  Tedctte  boats,  to  guard  against  surprise  by 
torpedo-boats  when  operating  near  the  enemy's 
coast  or  fleet;  and  they  are  as  fast  ns  strength 
and  limited  size  permits,  some  steaming  eighteen 
«T  nineteen  knots  on  trial.  The  sailing  launch 
is  «  sloop-rigged  boat,  also  intended  for  rowing. 


S  LAUNDBY  KACHIirEBT. 

The  keel  of  a  ship  is  laid  upon  a  series  of  wooden 
blocks,  placed  fi  or  T  feet  apart,  and  built  up 
3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground,  tbe  tops  of  which 
lie  in  a  line  which  slopes  downward  to  the  water 
at  an  angle  of  about  flve-ei^ths  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot.  The  whole  ship,  therefore,  when  it  is  fin- 
ished, slopes  downward  with  this  inclination,  and 
rests  upon  the  blocks  just  mentioned,  and  upon 
suitable  timber  shores.  When  the  vessel  is  ready 
for  launching,  'ways'  of  timber  and  plankiufi  are 
laid  down  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  at  some  Tittle 
distance  on  each  side  of  it,  under  the  bilges  of 
the  ship;  they  extend  into  the  water  a  consider- 
able distance  below  high-water  mark.  A  'cradle' 
is  then  built  under  the  ship,  of  which  tbe  bottom 
is  formed  of  smooth  timbers  resting  upon  the 
ways.  Before  launching,  the  under  aides  of  these 
timbers  end  the  upper  sides  of  the  ways  are  well 
greased,  and  the  weight  of  the  ship  is  transferred 
from  the  keel -blocks  to  the  cradle  and  ways. 
Timbers,  called  'dog-shores,'  are  placed  so  as  to 
resist  the  tendency  of  the  ship  to  slide  down  un- 
til the  right  moment.  When  this  arrives,  at  high 
H-at«r,  the  ceremony  of  launching  and  naming 
the  ship  takes  place;  the  dog-shores  are  knocked 
anav,  and  the  vessel  glides  stern  foremost  into 
the  water.  As  soon  as  the  water  removes  the 
weight 'of  the  vessel  from  the  cradle,  the  latter 
breaks  up  into  pieces.  Many  large  battle-ships 
and  some  other  vessels  have  been  built  in  dry 
docks  and  floated  out  when  ready,  instead  of 
being  launched.  This  system  is  economical,  if 
the  dry  docks  are  not  needed  for  other  purposes. 
On  the  Great  Lakes  the  practice  of  launching 
ships  sidewise  is  very  common. 


poina  wusuo-uicBiiiB. 


She  is  a  heavy  boat,  with  good  carrying  ca- 
{Mcity;  is  coppered  as  a  rule,  and  is  generally 
used,  when  the  battalion  is  sent  away  from  the 
ship,  aa  the  artillery  boat. 

lAinrO^   LAUVCUINa.     The  process   of 
removing  a  vessel  from  the  land  to  the  water. 


ZiAUNDBT  KACEmEBT  (from  ME.  lauif 
dcr,  laundcre,  lander,  washerwoman,  from  OF. 
Uivendier,  lavandier,  washerman,  from  Lat,  lavan- 
daa,  gerundive  of  lavare,  to  wash).  The  mechani- 
cal appliances  used  In  steam  laundries  include 
tbe  wheeled  truck  for  carrying  the  clothes  from 
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one  machine  or  appliance  to  another,  the  washing 
machine,  the  drying  apparatus,  mechanical 
sprinklers,  starching  machines,  and  in  addition 
to  the  mangle  and  ordinary  ironer,  a  multitude 
of  specially  shaped  machines  for  ironing  sleeves, 
collars,  and  cuffs,  for  finishing  the  edges  of 
collars  and  for  fluting  ruffles. 

The  quality  of  water  used  in  a  laundry  is  of 
great  importance.  If  the  water  is  hard,  muddy, 
or  colored,  a  special  plant  for  softening  or  filter- 
ing may  be  necessary.  A  large  amount  of  steam 
is  required,  both  for  motive  power  and  for  heat- 
ing the  water.  Two  general  types  of  washers  are 
in  use,  revolving  and  stationary.  In  the  first 
the  revolution  of  closed  cylinders  keeps  the 
clothes  in  motion;  in  the  second  the  cleansing  is 
performed  by  the  strokes  of  plungers.  The  boil- 
ing, rinsing,  and  bluing  may  all  be  performed 
in  the  washer,  or  in  another  tub.  The  water 
is  heated  by  steam-pipes  and  sometimes  the  boil- 
ing is  done  under  steam-pressure,  in  which  case 
the  boiler  must  be  especially  strong.  Drying  is 
effected  by  passing  the  clothes  through  a  wringer, 
then  placing  them  in  a  centrifugal  dryer.  (See 
Dbyino-Maghines.  )      The  drying  is  sometimes 


LAUNITZ. 


starching,  there  are  specially  constructed  jacket- 
ed starcn-cookers  to  make  the  starch.  Various 
types  of  machine  starchers  are  used  for  different- 
shaped  articles.  See  Sidney  Tebbutt's  paper  on 
^* Steam  Laundry  Machinery,"  read  in  1890  before 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  reprinted  in  Caasier'a  Mag<utine 
(London  and  l^ew  York)  for  Februaiy,  1899. 

IiAUNE^  or  LAULKE,  Idn,  Etienne  db 
(1518-C.1595).  A  French  Renaissance  engraver, 
bom  in  Paris,  or  perhaps  at  Orleans.  He  was 
a  goldsmith  and  medalist,  probably  a  pupil  of 
CJellini,  during  the  early  part  of  his  career.  After- 
wards he  joined  the  Reformers  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  at  Augsburg  and  then  at 
Strassburg,  where  he  died.  About  1560  he  took 
up  engraving  and  executed  several  plates  after 
pictures  by  the  Fontainebleau  School.  He  also 
made  some  copies  of  prints  by  Raimondif. 
Owing  probably  to  his  training  as  a  medalist,  his 
prints  are  all  small  and  hishlj^  finished.  His 
designs  for  goldsmith's  wonc  include  medals, 
money,  jewelry,  and  plate;  some  of  these  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  Louvre.  Androuet  du  Cerceau 
was  a  pupil  of  De  Laune. 


BBCTIONAL  VISW  OF  MANOLK. 

1.  Feed-Box.    2.  CoTer-RoUs.    8.  Steam-Closets.    4.  Scraper.    6.  Diecharging  Table. 


done  in  an  artificially  heated  drying-room.  Iron- 
ing-Machines, though  of  many  different  forms, 
generally  operate  upon  the  same  principle.  A 
hard  surface  of  polished  metal,  heated  by  steam, 
gas,  or  electricity,  revolves  close  to  a  second  hard 
surface,  which  is  usually  covered  with  a  felt 
padding  and  a  cotton  sheet.  On  the  latter  sur- 
face the  article  to  be  ironed  is  so  placed  that  it 
is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  hot  revolv- 
ing cylinder  of  metal,  the  padded  cover  providing 
for  such  inequalities  of  surface  as  seams  and 
hems.  The  most  familiar  form  is  the  mangle, 
designed  for  ironing  sheets,  towels,  and  other 
articles  of  uniform  shape  and  thickness.  The 
principle  is  capable  of  endless  adaptations,  how- 
ever, which  fits  it  for  ironing  speciallv  shaped 
garments,  such  as  shirt  bosoms  and  bodies,  cuffs, 
collars,  and  sleeves.    For  such  pieces  as  require 


LAUN^AL,  Sib.  A  knight  of  the  Round 
Table  and  steward  of  King  Arthur.  His  story 
is  the  subject  of  a  metrical  romance  by  Thomas 
Chestre  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  and  his  name 
appears  in  James  Russell  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal, 

LAUNITZ;  lou^nlts,  Robert  Ebebhabd  ( 1806- 
70).  A  Russian- American  sculptor,  born  in 
Riga,  Russia.  He  was  the  pupil  of  his  father, 
also  a  sculptor^  and  studied  under  Thorwaldsen 
in  Rome.  He  emigrated  to  America  about  1828, 
and  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  he  became 
a  N.A.  in  1833.  His  works  include  the  battle 
monument  in  Frankfort,  Ky.;  the  Pulaski  monu- 
ment at  Savannah,  Cra. ;  the  monument  to  Gen. 
George  H.  Thomas  at  Troy,  N.  Y.;  and  some 
monuments  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


LAU&A.                                    11  LAUBEATE. 

IiAU'SA  (Gk.  Xai^M,    alley,  cloister;  possibly  Sassafras,    and    Litsea;    and    Lauroidese,    with 

connected  with  Lat.  lura,  mouth  of  a  bag,  or  with  Gryptocarpa,  Lindera,  Laurus,  and  Cassytha  as 

Lith.  2erti?a«,  narrow  stream  between  high  banks),  the   chief  genera.     Of  these  Persea,   Sassafras, 

A  name  given  to  a  collection  of  cells  in  a  desert,  Litsea,  and  Lindera  are  indigenous  to  the  United 

differing  from  a  monastery^  in  which  the  monks  States.  See  Colored  Plate  of  California  Shrubs 

all  lived  together.    Each  monk  in  the  laura  had  for  illustration  of  California  Laurel   (Umbellu- 

his  own  cell,  and  for  five  days  of  the  week  lived  laria  Calif omica) . 

alone,  his  only  food  being  bread  and  water.    On  LATTRANA,  lou-ra'ni,  Luciano  da.    An  Ital- 

the  other  two  days  the  monks  assembled  to  re-  ian   architect   of   the   Early   Renaissance.     The 

ceive  communion,  after  which  they  joined  in  a  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but 

light  repast.    They  were  subject  to  severe  rules,  there  is  record  of  his  activity  as  a  builder  be- 

A  meagre  diet,  silence,  and  solitude  were  required,  tween  1468  and  1482.    His  name  is  derived  from 

The  most  celebrated  lauras  mentioned  in  ecclesi-  his  birthplace  in  Dalmatia,  and  he  was,  perhaps, 

astical  history  were  in  Palestine,  as  the  Laura  of  a    pupil   of   Bruneleschi.      His    most   important 

Saint  Enthymus,  four  or  five  leagues  from  Jem-  works,  the  ducal  palaces  at  Urbino  and  Gubbio, 

salem ;  the  Laura  of  Saint  Saba,  near  the  brook  were  executed  for  Federigo  of  Urbino.     He  ex- 

Kidron;  and  the  Laura  of  the  Towers,  near  the  celled  his  immediate  contemporaries  in  the  sim- 

Jordan.    The  first  seem  to  have  been  founded  by  plicity  and  nobility  of  his  proportions,  his  work 

Saint  Charito,  of  which  the  oldest  is  that  after-  being  hard  to  distinguish  from  that  of  his  pupil 

wards  known  as  the  Laura  of  Pharan   by  the  Bramante  (q.v.). 

^^1^**     ...o.nx       mu     ,  .         ,u    ...  LAUBEATE    (Lat.   laureatus,   from   laurea, 

LATTBA    (M348).     The   lady  celebrated   in  laurel-tree,  from  «at*ru«,  laurel).  Poet.    A  title 

Petrarch  8  P<»in8.     She  is  continually  mentioned  received  from  the  English  Crown  by  letters  pat- 

with  such  definiteness  as  to  make  impossible  the  ent.    There  is  no  installation  ceremony,  but  the 

suggestion   of   Boccaccio   that   she   was   a   mere  ^g^i    appointed  laureate  is  expected  to  attend  a 

idealized     abstraction.       D'Ovidio      ("Madonna  levee  in  Court  dress.     It  was  formerly  his  duty 

-^"o^^^  io  yIt?^^.f"v^^^^*?^^i^.^'•:v^^x^®^®'  to  compose  an  ode  on  the  sovereign's  birthday,  on 
pp.  209-33,  377-406)  showed  further  that  Laura  the  birth  of  a  royal  infant,  on  a  national  victory, 
was  no  poetic  pseudonym  to  hide  some  other  ^nd  by  request  on  many  other  occasions.  The 
name,  because  of  Petrarch's  frequent  play  on  Q^igj^  ^f  ^he  title  has  given  rise  to  much  specu- 
the  word.  In  hiB  M^motres  pour  la  vie  de  i^^ion.  It  was  customiry  among  the  Greets  to 
Petrarque  (Amsterdam,  1764-67)  the  Abb6  de  c^own  with  the  laurel  a  popular  poet,  and  the 
Sade  set  forth  the  claim  of  his  wieestor,  Laura  practice  was  revived  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Pe- 
de  Saden^e  de  Noves,  to  be  Identified  with  her.  ^rarch,  for  example,  was  crowned  with  great 
Like  Petrarch's  Laura,  she  died  April  6,  1348,  solemnity  at  Rome  (1341).  At  Paris,  Oxiord, 
and  WW,  it  seems,  buried  on  the  same  day  (as  ^nd  Cambridge,  the  laurel  wreath  was  some- 
she  died  of  the  plague) ,  and  m  the  Franciscan  ^imes  placed  on  the  heads  of  scholars  distin- 
Church.  Besides,  both  were  married  and  had  guished  for  learning  or  poetry.  John  Skelton 
many  children— Petrarch  says  eleven.  The  ^^ied  1529)  received  the  honor  from  both  the 
identification  IS  fairly  well  established.  Much  English  universities,  and  accordingly  styled 
has  been  written  m  the  attempt  to  prove  it  by  himself  Poeta  Laureatus.  Attached  to  the  house- 
cipher  references  to  de  Sade,  di  Sado,  or  de  j^olds  of  the  medieval  English  kings  were  min- 
Noves.'  Consult:  Cesareo,  Gh  Amon  di  Pe-  gt^els  and  poets.  They  were  not,  however, 
trarca,"  (^ornale  Dantesco,  S,  1900,  pn.  1-21,  crowned;  instead  of  this  honor,  they  received 
and  Sicardi,  "Attomo  al  Pftrarca  e  a  Laura,  pensions.  Chaucer  -received  from  Edward  III. 
Rtvtsta  ditalta,  3,  pt.  3,  1900.  a  pension  of  twenty  marks  (1366),  and  after- 
IiAnRA^CE.fi  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat.  wards  (1374)  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily — one  of  the 
laurua,  laurel ) ,  The  Laubel  Family.  A  natural  subsequent  perquisites  of  the  laureateship.  But 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  Chaucer  never  received  an  official  appointment  to 
or  shrubs,  many  of  which  are  evergreen.  The  the  post,  and  his  pensions  were  for  diplomatic 
leaves  are  without  stipules;  fiowers  in  panicles  and  other  services.  There  was  no  English  poet 
or  umbels ;  perianth  is  4  to  6  cleft ;  stamens  twice  laureate  till  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
as  many  as  the  perianth  segments  and  opposite  By  virtue  of  his  pensions  in  1616  and  1630,  Ben 
them;  fruit  a  one-seeded  berry  or  drupe;  fruit-  Jonson  came  to  be  regarded  as  laureate;  but  the 
stalk  often  enlarged  and  fieshy.  This  order  con-  title,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  never  officially  con- 
tains about  40  genera  and  1000  species,  mostly  ferred  on  him.  On  December  11,  1638,  William 
tropical,  the  greatest  number  occurring  in  South-  D'Avenant  received  from  Charles  I.  a  pension  of 
eastern  Asia  and  in  Brazil.  The  laurel  (q.v.)  £100  a  year,  but  no  title  accompanied  the  grant, 
is  the  onlv  European  genus.  An  aromatic  and  He  was,  however,  assumed  to  be  laureate,  espe- 
fraffrant  character  pervades  the  order,  which  in-  cially  after  the  Restoration.  So  far  as  is  known, 
eludes  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  other  aromatic  the  first  English  poet  to  receive  the  title  of  poet 
plants.  Some  species  are  valuable  for  their  tim-  laureate  'by  royal  letters  patent  was  John  Dry- 
ber,  as  greenheart;  some  for  their  medicinal  den.  The  honor  was  conferred  on  him  August 
barks,  as  greenheart  (bebeeri)  and  sassafras;  18,  1670.  Dryden's  successors,  with  their  terms 
some  for  their  secretions,  of  which  camphor  is  the  of  office,  are:  Thomas  Shadwell  (1689-92),  Na- 
most  important ;  some  for  their  fruit,  as  the  avo-  hum  Tate  (1692-1715),  Nicholas  Rowe  (1715- 
cado  pear  (q.v.).  A  few  very  remarkable  species,  18),  Laurence  Eusden  (1718-30),  Colley  Cibber 
tropical  climbing  parasites  like  dodder,  forming  (1730-57),  William  Whitehead  (1758-85), 
the  genus  Cassytha,  have  been  united  with  this  Thomas  Warton  (1785-90),  Henry  James  Pye 
order  by  many  botanists,  although  others  sepa-  (1790-1813),  Robert  Southey  (1813-43),  William 
rate  them  as  a  distinct  order.  The  classification  Wordsworth  (1843-50),  Alfred  Tennyson  (1850- 
and  principal  genera,  according  to  Pax,  is:  92),  Alfred  Austin  (1896 — ).  Consult:  Malone's 
Persoidese,  represented  by  Cinnamomum,  Pereea,  essay  prefixed  to  Works  of  Dryden  (London* 
Vol.  XII.— 2. 


IiAUBEATS.  la 

1800)  ;  Hamilton,  The  PoeU  Laureate  of  Engliuid 
(ib.,  lS79t  ;  and  West,  The  Laureate*  of  EngUind 

(ib.,  isesj. 

LAUBEL  (from  OF.,  Fr.  laurier,  Frov.,  Sp. 
lavrel,  from  Lat.  taurua,  laurel),  i^aurua.  A  ge- 
nus of  Lauraceie,  which,  as  now  restricted,  cod- 


IlAUBSHB. 


■and  sweet  bay  (Lourus 
Asia  Minor,  but  widely  diffused  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region,  often  bushes  of  16  feet  or  less,  but 
sometimes  tree^  of  30,  or  even  GO  feet  high.  The 
former  has  rather  large,  lanceolate,  leathery,  shin- 
ing leaves,  reticulated  with  veins,  and  axiUarj' 
dusters  of  yellowish- white  flowers  of  no  beauty. 
The  fruit  is  ova!,  bluish-black,  and  about  half 
an  inch  long.  The  leaves  and  the  fruit,  which 
are  bitter,  astringent,  and  agreeably  aromatic, 
were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  stom- 
achic and  stimulant;  but  are  almost  out  ol  use. 
The  leaves,  however,  are  sometimes  used  in  cook- 
ery for  flavoring.  They  contain  a  volatile  oil  {oil 
of  aineet  bay)  and  a  bitter,  gummy  extractive.  By 
tne  ancient  Greeks  the  laurel  was  called  daphne. 
Mid  was  sacred  to  Apollo.    Berry-bearing  twigs 


1  LlUmiL  ttOITIH}. 

of  it  were  wound  round  the  foreheads  of  victori- 
ous heroes  and  poets;  and  in  later  times  the 
degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  with  this  cere- 
mony, whence  the  term  laureation.  The  noble 
laurel  is  common  in  shrubberies,  but  not  nearly 
80  common  as  the  cherry-laurel    (q.v.). 

Fossil  forms  of  the  genua  Laurus,  and  its  close 
allies,  Cinnamomum,  SassHfras,  and  Benzoin, 
have  been  found  abundantly  in  the  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  rocka  of  North  America  and  Europe, 
where  they  have  been  recognized  by  the  fossil 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  fossil  species,  which  resemble  closely 
those  modem  representatives  that  grow  in  warm 
climatea,  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  such  hifih 
northern  latitudes  as  Siberia,  Greenland,  and 
Vancouver  Island. 


LAtrSKL  TAHZLT.  Tropica]  shrubs  or 
trees.    Bee  LacbackiE. 

ZJIU'BSL  HTI.L.  A  range  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  separating  the  counties  of  Fayette 
and  Westmoreland  from  Somerset  {Map:  Penn- 
sylvania, B  3).  in  the  South  the  range  extends 
over  the  border  into  West  Virginia.  It  is  a  ridge- 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  its  average 
height  is  over  2000  feet;  it  contains  valuable  de- 
posits of  bituminous  coal. 

LAITREL-WATEB.  A  flavoring  for  medi- 
cines, obtained  by  distilline  a  mixture  of  chopped 
and  bruised  leaves  of  the  cnerry-laurel  and  water, 
after  twenty-four  hours'  maceration.    It  is  seldom 

K scribed  medicinally  in  this  country,  but  baa 
n  used  as  a  sedative  narcotic,  in  neuralgic 
Eaina,  apaamodic  cough,  and  palpitation  of  the 
eart;  in  short,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (q.v.)  is  applicable.  Death  has  oc- 
curred, with  all  the  symptoms  of  hydrocyanic- 
acid  poisoniag.  from  its  incautious  use  aa  a 
flavormg  ingredient  in  creams  and  puddings. 

UlirBEICBXlBa,  lou'rem-berK,  Johaks 
(Iseo-lflSS).  A  German  satirist.  He  was  bom 
and  educated  at  Rostock,  and,  after  travels  la 
Holland,  England,  France,  and  Italy.and  a  course 
of  medicine  at  Paris  and  at  Rheima,  became  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  at  Rostock  in  161S.  Five  years 
afterward  he  went  to  the  Danish  Academy  of 
SorOe  as  profesaor  of  mathematics.  He  wrote, 
in  Latin,  a  play,  Pompeina  Magnut;  in  Greek,  an 
epithalaminm,  Kiwpa  HX^Mva;  but  found  his 
proper  place  in  the  Low  German  dialect.  His 
most  famous  work  is  hia  witty  and  realistic 
Veer  olde  berdnmede  Bcherlegediehte. 

IlAU'SEN'CE,  Richabd  (1700-1838).  A 
Church  of  England  scholar.  He  was  bom  at 
Bath  in  1760;  graduated  at  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  1TS2.  He  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  delivered  the 
Hampton  lectures  in  1804,  after  which  he  became 
rector  of  Mersham,  Kent.  In  1814  he  was  ap- 
pointed regiua  profeaaor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1822  he  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Cassel,  and  died  in  Dublin,  December 
88,  1838.  It  was  largely  through  his  influence 
that  Oriental  studies,  Icmg  neglected  in  England, 
were  restored  to  their  rightful  place.  It  was  also 
through  his  instrumentality  that  several  inter- 
esting apocryphal  works,  often  quoted  by  the 
Fathers,  hut  supposed  to  be  lost,  were  recovered 
from  the  Ethiopic  manuscripts.  Among  these 
were  the  Aecension  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (1819), 
and  the  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet  ( 1821 ) .  He 
published  a  new  version  of  First  Eadras  (1820), 
also  from  the  Ethiopic;  also  Diaeertationt  on  the 
Logos  of  Saint  John  USOS),  Critical  Reflections 
Upon  Borne  Important  Mitrepresentatiana  Con- 
tained  in  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment (1811),  On  the  Exialence  of  the  Soul  After 
Death    (1B34),  and  many  occasional  essays  and 


I^nilENB,  Henbt  (1724-92).  An  American 
patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  descended 
trmn  a  family  of  Huguenpta  who  fled  to  America 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea.  He 
was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  in  Charleston  and  London,  and 
Inter  est^bliahed  at  Charleston  a  prosperous  busi- 
ness. He  retired,  however,  in  1771  and  traveled 
for  some  time  in  Europe.  In  the  pre -Revolution- 
ary controversies  between  the  American  Coloniea 
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and  the  British  Govenunent,  he  early  identified  eign  languages  enabled  him  to  be  of  great  ser- 
himself  with  the  Whigs  or  Patriots,  although  he  vice  in  conducting  the  necessary  correspondence 
asserted  the  constitutionality  of  the  Stamp  Act,  with  European  ofiicers  in  the  service.  He  is  said 
and  discountenanced  forcible  opposition  to  the  to  have  participated  in  all  of  Washington's  bat- 
exercise  of  authority  under  such  statutes.  He  ties,  in  several  of  which,  while  fighting  with  the 
was  one  of  about  forty  Americans  who  petitioned  utmost  bravery,  he  was  severely  wounded.  Early 
Parliament  against  the  passage  of  the  Boston  in  1781  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Port  Bill,  most  of  the  petitioners  being  South  France,  and  by  appealing  directly  to  the  King, 
Carolinians.  He  waa  president  of  the  Council  in  spite  of  diplomatic  precedents,  succeeded  in 
of  Safety  of  South  Carolina,  was  sent  as  dele-  negotiating  a  loan.  At  Yorktown  he  served  with 
gate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776,  and  reckless  daring,  and  in  the  following  year,  while 
became  its  president  November  1,  1777,  which  on  the  staff  of  General  Greene,  jvas  killed  (Au- 
oflke  he  resigned  December  1,  1778.  In  1779  gust  27th)  in  an  insignificant  skirmish  on  the 
he  was  sent  to  Holland,  charged  with  the  ne-  Combahee  River.  His  unusual  abilities,  coupled 
flotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty,  but  fell  into  with  his  gallantry,  his  courtesy,  and  his  chival- 
uie  hands  of  the  British,  and  was  imprisoned  in  rous  devotion  to  his  country,  made  him  a  uni- 
the  Tower  for  fifteen  months.  He  was  bailed  out  versal  favorite,  and  won  for  him  the  title  of 
by  Richard  Oswald.  Congress  appointed  him  in  the  'Bayard  of  the  Revolution.'  The  army  oor- 
1781  one  of  the  peace  commissioners,  and  on  No-  respondence  of  Laurens,  together  with  a  brief 
vember  30, 1782,  he  signed  the  preliminary  treaty  memoir,  by  W.  G.  Simms,  was  privately  printed 
inParis,  in  company  with  Adams,  Jay,  and  Frank-  in  1807  by  the  Bradford  Club  (New  York). 
lin.  The  collections  of  the  South  Carolina  His-  LAUBENS,  Joseph  Auoustin  Jules  (1825- 
torical  Society  contain  many  of  his  papers,  which  _).  ^  French  landscape  painter  and  lithogra- 
were  collected  after  his  death.  His  Correspond-  p^ej^  bom  in  Carpentras.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
enoe  was  edited  by  Frank  Moore  (New  York,  belaroche.  He  traveled  extensively  in  Persia, 
1861 )  ;  and  a  narrative  of  his  capture  and  con-  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  many  of  the  draw- 
finement  was  published  by  the  South  Carolma  j^gs  he  made  at  this  time  were  published  in  his 
Historical  Society  in  1867.  Voyage  en  Turquie  et  en  Perse  (1856).  His 
LAUBENS^  16'r&N^  Jean  Paui.  (1838—).  A  paintings  in  oil  and  water-color  include:  ''Vue 
French  historical  painter,  bom  at  Fourquevaux  de  la  Grande  Chartreuse"  (1840) ;  "Les  environs 
(Haute-Graronne).  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  de  Vaucluse"  (1845) ;  "Foret  de  Fontainebleau," 
des  Beaux- Arts  at  Toulouse,  and  then  in  Paris  "L'}uver  en  Perse"  (1867) ;  and  "Le  rocher  de 
of  Cogniei  and  Bida.  His  compositions,  depicting  Vannes"  (1879)  in  the  Luxembourg.  Among  his 
for  the  most  part  tragic  and  often  gruesome  epi-  lithographs  are  works  after  Diaz,  Bonheur,  Corot, 
sodes,  are  intensely  dramatic  in  style  and  spirited  Troyon,  and  others.  He  received  the  Legion  of 
in  execution,  and  never  fail  to  produce  a  deep  Honor  in  1868,  and  a  bronze  medal  at  the  Uni- 
impression,  although  their  effect  is  frequently  versal  Exposition  of  1889. 

marred  by  an  exaggerated  realism  and  lack  of  laubENT,  lA'rftN',  Auquste   (1807-53).     A 

harmonious  coloring.     Out  oftheir  considerable  French  chemist,  bom  at  La  Folic,  and  educated 

?VSi^7  T7,r. '"®°*!J?®^     ?!;?^^o!J^Jrf*^*  under  Dumas,  whose  assistant  he  became  at  the 

(1864);  "A  Voice  m  the  p^rt'M  1868,  Orl^eans  g^j^  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures.     He 

^^o"°i\ '    "Execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  time  chemist  at  the  pottery  at 

iP^^  ^i5??J?  ???2STl?nl^''^J'?^"^!?*  ^''^  Sfevres;    taught  chemistry  at  Bordeaiix    (1838- 

?H?^*^J^r  ^^^^^'    T'%?^?f^T?''^^'''^  46);    made    especial    research    in    naphthalin, 

(1873,  Toulouse  Museum) ;    "Saint  Bruno  Re-  paraffin,  and  phSlol;  but  is  better  known  for  his 

^IS?  *h«  ^ff«"^  of  Roger,  Count  of  Calabria"  Contributions  to  theoretic  chemistry,  his  deflni- 

i^^^\'    r^T  .:>'^?}'l%r.J^^    des    Champs,  ^ion  of  molecular  and  atomic  weights,  and  his 

Parw); ''The  Interdid;M1875  Havre  Musemn);  foundation    (with   Gierhardt)    of  tlie  theory  of 

rSS^'^TJiT'^*'*'"   Z^  ^^  .^^  \^?  ^i?""^'  types  being  especially  important. 

1004"  (1875,  Luxembourg) ;  "The  Austrian  Gen-  tT^^^Jl^^.^     .,         ^^     .  -  .„^*^.».hm- 

eral  Stoff  Around  the  DSithbed  of  General  Mar-  LAUBENTIAN     (Ift-rta'shan)     HBIOHOT 

ceau"  (1877,  Ghent  Museum),  one  of  his  finest  or  The  Laubentides.    The  name  given  to  the  pla- 

workB,    which    received    the    medal    of    honor  teaulike  height  of  land  which  forms  the  divide 

in  the  Salon;  "Release  of  the  Immured  at  Car-  between  the  streams  running  into  Hudson  Bay 

ciwsonne,    1303"    (1879,    Luxembourg);    "Ven-  and  the  two  great  water  systems  of  the  Samt 

geance   of   Pope   Urban   VI."    (1886);    "Entry  Lawrence  and  the  Mackenzie.    (See  under  article 

of  Louis  XVI.  into  the  HOtel  de  Ville,  Paris"  America,  Physical  Map  North  America,  Lauben- 

(1891) ;  and  "Napoleon  and  Pius  VII.  at  Fon-  ti^  Plateau.)     It  has  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe 

Uinebleau"  (1894).    For  the  Panth^n  he  paint-  <"•  crescent  of  vast  extent,  reaching  from  Eastern 

ed  in  fresco  "Two  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Saint  Labrador  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  west  of  Hudson 

Geneviftve,"  marked  by  soleipn  grandeur  and  re-  Bay.     Its  average  height  is  from  1000  to  3000 

plete  with  religious  feeling.    A  portrait  of  him-  ^eet,  and  its  surface  is  uneven,  witha  multitude 

ielf    (1882)    is  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence,  pf  depressions  occupied  by  lakes.    The  principal 

In  1891  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acadfimie  ^^^^  through  it  is  made  by  the  kelson  Riven 

des  Beaux- Arts,  and  president  of  the  Society  des  LAUBEKTIAN  SYSTEM.     A  name  given 

Artistes  Francais.  ty  gi^  William  Logan  to  a  series  of  highly  met- 

LATT^BBBB,  John  (1 753-82  )•   An  American  amorphosed    rocks,    older   than    the    Cambrian, 

soldier,  the  son  of  Henry  Laurens    (q.v.).     He  which  are  strongly  developed  in  Canada,  especial- 

was  bom  in  South  Carolina;   was  educated  in  ly  in  the  region  of  the  Laurentian  Mountains. 

England,  and  in   1777  entered  the  ClJontinental  Tlie  system  has  received  different  values  from 

Army  aa  one  of  Washington's  aides.     In  this  various   geologists,,  but  the   generally   accepted 

position  he  discharged  many  of  the  duties  of  a  classification   limits  it  to  the  basal  or   ftinda- 

private  secretary,  and  his  familiarity  with  for-  mentel  complex  of  gneisses  and  granites  of  the 
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Arcluean  group  which  comprises  also  the  Hu-  university  professor  at  Bucharest  in  1859.     In 

renian  system.    See  Pbje-Cambbian  Formations;  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  Rumanian  Academy. 

Geology.  He  founded  and  with  Balcescu  edited  the  Magazin 

LAXTBENTIDESy  Ift^rSn-tldz.     A  plateau  in  Moric  al  Daoiei  ("The  Dacian  Historical  Maga- 

Canada.     See  Laubentian  Heights.  zine,"  5  vols.,  1846-48),  in  which  appeared  much 

T  A TT-PTna-TTB*  lA'^H «r'4^A/  i>t«»»»  a«».«,^„«^  of  his  best  work.  KiB  J storia  RomdfUloru  {IS53) 
i  i^^Sa?^  ?{.  l\%'  Viw;k  SfiBASTiEN  ^^^  Other  volumes,  on  either  Roman  or  Rumanian 
(1793-1876).  A  French  historiaii  and  journalist,  history,  which  he  regarded  as  identical  and  con- 
born  at  Houga  (Gers) .  He  devoted  his  atten-  tinuoiis,  are  often  defective  through  lack  of  spe- 
tion  early  m  life  to  history,  and  in  Paris  was  eial  knowledge.  His  Tentamen  CHticum  in  OH- 
appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  ^,^  j^^g^  RomaruB  (1840)  was  strongly  op- 
Stanislas  m  1817,  and  assistant  professor  of  ^^^  as  written  in  a  language  not  pFoV^erly 
I'^^^ooTk*"^  ^^^  Ecole  Polytechmque  in  1818  Rumanian.  Like  his  DiotioLr^l  limhei  rimi^ 
In  1822  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  ^3  ^^Is.,  1871-76),  an  academic  publication,  and 
public  education  In  addition  to  articles  for  the  Qlosar  de  vorbe  strdine  (1871),  it  extends 
the  journal  La  <?t*oJidtenn^  of  which  the  most  the  Latin  historical  method  of  Cipariu  (em- 
famous  is  his  essay  Sur  la  libert^e  fondle  surle  phasized  by  its  adherents  as  the  'scientific'  in 
droit  divm,"  he  published  many  works  on  his-  contradistinction  to  the  'anarchistic,'  or  new, 
n7i}  i^*  "^  "  Htaiotre  de  France  school),  and  on  that  basis  introduces  etymoloci- 
^              '•  cal  spellings  and  large  numbers  of  Latin  words. 

LAXJBENTIXJS,  l^-ren^shl-tls.    Antipope,  498.  t  a  TTroTn  a  ni-n   / «         t   i.    i             u      i. 

He  was  rival  to  SvJnmachus   elected  on  thA^aame  I'AXJ'BIC  ACID   (from  Lat.  Uiurus,  bay-tree, 

SivTRome     He^S^^^^^^  ^*^'^^)'   *^*^  ^"^   Laubosteamc    or    Pichu- 

^U^pSron  frfeUfy^rms'^wi^'^^^^  «^^<^'  """P-*??./  f?''^  "^'^  ^"'  ^r^'Y 

and  a^pting  the  Henoticon  of  Zeno;  while  S^-  ^^  Mareson  m  1842.     It  occurs  as  a  glycende, 

machus  represented  the  party  opposed  to  s^ch  Ir^'^^r^^T:  ^^  ,*^%^*^°^  the  bay-tree,  and  m 

a  course.     Both  sides  had  ex4ll^t  leaders;  the  *^«  ^^'^  ^?*  *°^  ^^***^«  ^.*i^^  pichunm-b^s. 

clergy  apparently  more  generally  favored  Sym-  H  ^*^^.«   in  connection   with   mynstic  axjid   in 

mac¥us.  *^  Both  appealed  to  the  Arian  King  of  the  berries  of  Mynca  gale,  and  in  other  plants. 

Italy,,  the  Ostrogoth  Theodric  at  Ravenna,  and  H  also  exists  in  connection  with  other  fatty  acids 

he  decided  in  favor  of  Symmachus.    The  follow-  %^H?  ^^y^"^**  '"^  spermaceti,  and  in  cocoanut 

ers  of  Laurentius  kept  up  a  hopeless  and  bloody  ^*^- .  Jf  ™*y  *^.  P'^^Pf  ^  ''^^^  <»^?^  ^Y  ^J  f 

struggle,  but  are  not  heard  of  after  501.      •  pomfying  the  oil  with  strong  caustic  potash,  de- 

- ^^.'  „^. ...... ^,  ^ . . ^  -      «  composing  the  soap  with  hydrochloric  jicid,  and 

LAUBENTIUS  VAI/UL    See  Valla.  distilling  the  fatty  acids  thus  set  frw  in  vacuo; 

LAUBEN^TnC.    A  very  ancient  town  of  La-  the  first   portion   passing  over   is   almost   pure 

tium,  about  sixteen  miles  southeast  of  Ostia,  and  lauric  acid.     Laurie  acid  is  insoluble  in  water, 

near  the  modem  Tor  Patemo.    In  Roman  legend  it  but  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 

was  the  capital  of  King  Latinus,  iEneas's  host,  on  cxystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  whiter, 

his  arriving  in   Italy,   and  was  of  some  com-  silky  needles  or  translucent  scales,  which  melt 

mercial  importance  during  the  traditional  kingly  at  about  43.6**  C.  (lies'*  F.).    The  laurates  of 

period,  but  was  later  abandoned  and  left  in  ruins,  the  alkali  metals  and  of  barium  are  soluble  in 

With  the  growth  of  Rome,  however,  it  was  after-  water.    The  other  salts  are  insoluble,  or  slightly 

wards  resettled,  and  became  a  fashionable  resort  soluble. 

of  the  wealthy  Romans,  owing  largely  to  ite  ex-  LATTBIE,  16'r^,  Andb£.     The  pseudonym  of 

tensive  laurel  groves.     Pliny  the  Younger  de-  the  French  writer  Paschal  Orousset   (q.v.). 

scribes  with  minuten^s  his  beautiful  villa  at  u^xTBIE,   lou'r«,   Simon   Somebville    (1829 

^fnTooV^'aiSf^  *^\^"P^r  ^'fJ^f''^  ^^''''  -).     A  Scoteh  educator  and  philosopher.     He 

!!  ;   oi  ^^^^^lJ^'fl^it^^'^V'    ^"^f T  '*J*»  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  was*^ educated  at  the 

(A.D.  98-117)   the  neighbormg  towns  of  Lauren-  ^.^   ^^^^^  ^^^  university   of   that   city.     He 

turn  and  Lavmium  were  recolonized  and  united  i.„f,„i»i.  :^  i?„,«,v«  *^»  «„«  ™,„  ««^  ^«  i,;-  ^^^.^^^ 

under  the  name  Lauro-Lavinium.    See  L.vn.raM.  ^"^tU^^^Z^^  ^Suolri^tT*"!" 

LAUKTA,  lou-rM.    A  city  in  the  Province  of  1855  he  was  secretary  and  Visitor  of  schools  on 

Potenza,  Itely,  six  miles  south  of  the  nearest  the  educational  committee  of  the  Scotch  Church ; 

railway  station  at  Lagonegro,  which  is  114  miles  and  in  1872,  when  the  authority  of  this  com- 

by  rail  southeast  of  Naples  (Map:  Itely,  K  7).  niittee  was  abrogated  by  the  Education  Act,  he 

It  manufactures  leather  and  woolen  cloth,  and  became  secretery  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 

the  country  produces  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and  po-  mission.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 

tatoes.    Population  (commune),  in  1901,  10,099.  University  Court,  and  ijresident  of  the  Teachers' 

LAUBIAN,      l6'r6-aN^      Augustu     Tbebow  ^^fl^  ?^  England,  and  in  1876  became  professor 

( 1810-80) .    A  Rumanian  philologian  and  author.  ?^  ^^^  institutes  and  history  of  education  in  Edm- 

He  was  bom  near  Hermannstedt,  Transylvania,  ^"J?^    H?7f  f ^^- •    ^®   jrrote :    Phtlo8ophy    of 

was   educated   at  Klausenburg  and   Vienna,   in  ^^^^j  {1866)  ;  Primary  Inatm^^^ 

1844  was  appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  *^  ^^^!^Jl?^  S^}}^^'  A???'  ;  John  Amos  Co- 

the  College  of  Saint  Sava  at  Bucharest,  and  in  ?!^*^,  j?*^/^;i^c?^ ;  Ethtca  by  Scoiusjfovan- 

1847  a  councilor  of  education.     In  1848  he  took  ^"^    <2d  ed.   1885)  ;   Medieval  Education  and 

active  part  in  the  political  disturbances  in  Tran-  ^*f  «!*^  Constitution  of  Universiti^a    (1886) ; 

svlvania,  presented  the  Rumanian  memorial  to  ^?^  ^l^'J'^TKE^i^^^  ^^  Pre-Chnstian  Educa- 

the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  was  imprisoned  by  '*^'*  ^^^  ^ol.  1901). 

the  Hungarians  at  Hermannstedt,  but  was  soon  LAUBIEB,  l5^rI-&,  Sir  Wilfbid  (1841—).    A 

liberated  by  the  populace.     He  was  appointed  Canadian  stetesman.    He  was  bom  at  Saint  Lin, 

superior  councilor  of  education  in  Moldavia  in  Quebec,  and  was  educated  at  L'Assomption  Col- 

1851,   and  general   inspector  of  education  and  lege  and  McGill  University.     Admitted  to  the 
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bar  in  1864,  he  entered  political  life  as  a  mem-  Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine.    In  1800  he  be- 

ber  of  the  Quebec  Assembly  from  1871  to  1874,  came  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  who  sent  him  to 

and   later  became   a   member   of  the  Dominion  England  in  1802  to  transmit  the  articles  of  the 

Parliament.     He   was   Minister  of   Inland  Rev-  Peace  of  Amiens.     He  was  made  brigadier-gen- 

enue,  1877-78;  was  elected  leader  of  the  Liberal  eral   in   1805,   and  Governor-General  of  Venice 

Party  in  1891;  and  in  1896  became  Premier  of  in  1807.    At  Wagram  (1809)   his  artillery  at  a 

Canada,  being  the  first  French-Canadian  to  hold  critical    moment   crushed    the    Austrian    centre 

that  office.     His  oratorical  abilities  earned  him  and  gained  the  victory.     He  was  Ambassador 

the  name  of  'Silver-tongued  Laurier,'  while  his  to  Saint  Petersburg  in  1811,  took  part  in  the 

services  to  the  Dominion  and  Empire  have  been  Russian   campaign   of    1812,   fought   at   Ltitzen 

recognized  by  the  award  of  various  honors,  com-  and  Bautzen,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Leipzig* 

prismg  a  Queen's  counselship  in  1880,  member-  (1813).     After   the   Restoration   Louis   XVIIL 

Bhip  in  the  Imperial  Privy  Council,  Knight  Grand  made  him   a   general  of   division    (1815),   and 

Cross  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  gave  him  the  title  of  marquis   (1817).     He  be- 

George.     He    received   the   cordon    of   a   grand  came  a  marshal  of  France,  and  took  part  i^  the 

officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  during  a  visit  invasion  of  Spain  in  1823. 

in  1890.  °^  IjAUMON. 

LAU'BION,  or  LAU^BTCTX  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  LAUBIXTM^  IftM-flm  (formerly  Calumet). 
Am^ptop,  Aa^ptiop,  Laureian).  A  promontory  in  A  village  in  Calumet  Township,  Houghton  Coun- 
Southeast  Attica,  Greece,  projecting  into  the  iy,  Mich.,  11  miles  north  by  east  of  Houghton, 
.£gean  Sea,  celebrated  for  its  mines.  They  the  county-seat;  on  the  Mineral  Range  and  the 
seem  to  have  been  known  in  prehistoric  times,  Copper  Range  railroads  (Map:  Michigan,  El), 
and  there  are  numerous  Mycenaean  remains  I*  is  situated  on  Keweenaw  Peninsula,  in  one  of 
throughout  this  region.  It  is  also  possible  t^^  richest  copper  districts  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  were  later  worked  by  the  Phoenician  and  in  the  vicinity  of  several  of  its  most  famous 
traders.  But  they  first  became  important  toward  mines.  Population,  in  1890,  1159;  in  1900,  5643. 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  with  the  LAU'BUSTI^NTTS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat. 
^^**  ^i.rt*^*'®^**?  P^T®'"  *!?^  commerce.  Dur-  laurua,  laurel  -f  tinus,  sort  of  plant),  or  Laures- 
ing  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  they  were  of  ^j^^g  { Viburnum  Tinus).  An  ornamental  shrub, 
the  greatest  value  to  the  commercial  supremacy  ^^^^j^g  ^f  ^^^  ^^^y^  ^f  Europe  and  the  north  of 
of  Athens,  but  with  the  increased  sunplies  of  Africa,  which  belongs  to  the  Caprifoliacea?,  or 
the  precious  metals  which  resulted  from  the  honeysuckle  family.  It  is  an  evergreen,  with  dark, 
Eaatcni  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  their  ghining,  leathery  leaves  and  with  corymbs  of  small 
im^rtance  rapidly  declined,  and  about  the  whitish  flowers,  which  appear  in  winter  or  early 
b^fiimmff  of  the  Christian  Era  they  were  aban-  •  ^^^  ^^^  followed  by  small  blackish-blue, 
doned.  The  mines  were  the  property  of  the  ^^^d  berries,  which  inflame  the  mouth  and  have 
Athenian  State,  which  leased  them  to  citizois  drastic,  purgative  properties.  Some  kinds  of 
who  worked  them  by  slave  labor.  The  chief  ^^j^^g^  however,  eat  them  with  avidity.  Since 
product  was  silver,  though  lead  was  also  ob-  ^he  launistinus  cannot  endure  much  frost,  it 
tamed  in  large  quantities,  and  the  yield  of  mini-  jg  ^^wn  in  northern  latitudes  as  a  greenhouse 
urn  (red  oxide  of  laid)  and  ochre  was  of  ap-  ^r  house  plant  for  winter  flowering.  Sometimes 
preciable  value.  The  mines  were  worked  by  j^  jg  planted  out  in  summer.  See  Viburnum. 
cutting  narrow  galleries  in  the  rock  and  the  prod- 
ucts were  separated  by  crushing  or  grinding,  LAUBVIO,  lour'vftg,  or  LABVIK.  A  sea- 
washing  and  melting.  In  1860  a  Slarseilles  com-  port  of  Norway,  situated  on  the  Larvikfjord,  at 
pany  bought  the  riAt  to  work  over  the  heaps  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laagen  (Map:  Norwav,  C 
refuse,  from  which  much  lead  was  extracted.  7).  The  town  has  a  pleasant  situation.  There 
In  1860  a  dispute  arose  over  the  limitations  im-  are  sulphur  and  iron  springs  in  the  neighborhood. 
posed  by  the  contract;  and  after  a  protracted  The  chief  trade  is  in  wooden  ware.  Population, 
lawsuit,  the  company  in  1873  purchased  a  large  in  1901,  10,6G4. 

tract  of  land.     Since  then  two  large  and  three  LAUSANNE,     16'z&n^      (Lat.     Lauaonium), 

smaller  companies  have  occupied  the  territory.  Capital  of  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Vaud,  situated 

and  carry  on  profitable  operations  in  the  pro-  about  one  mile  north  of  I^ke  Geneva,  and  nearly 

auction  of  lead,  cadmium,  and  manganese.     Sil-  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  (Map:  Switz- 

▼er,  the  most  important  product  in  ancient  times,  crland,  A  2).    It  lies  largely  on  the  lower  slopes 

is  o^little  value  at  present.    The  mines  are  con-  of  Mont  Jorat,  and  consists  of  several  quarters 

nected  by  rail  with  Athens  through  the  port  of  on  both  sides  of  the  Flon,  which  has  been  partly 

Laurion  or  Ergasteria,  which  has  a  good  harbor,  fjued   up.     A   two-story   viaduct  known   as  the 

workshops,  smelting-fumaces,  and  a  population  Grand  Pont  connects  the  quarters  of  Saint-Fran- 

(1896)   of  7926.     Consult  the  very  complete  ac-  ^ig  and  Saint-Laurent.    The  Place  de  la  Riponne 

count  of  the   mmes^  of   Laurion   by   Ardaillon,  jg   the   finest  square.     The   imposing  cathedral. 

Lea  minca  du  Laurton  dana  VantiquiU,    (Pans,  ^uilt  in  1235-75  and  recentlv  restored,  is  Gothic 

1897) ,  where  is  given  a  bibliography  of  the  ear-  a^j  of  fine  proportions.    It  is  noted  as  the  scene 

lier  literature.  of  a  disputation  in  1536  which  was  participated 

IiAUBIBTONy    Wr^'stftN',    Jacques    Alex-  in  by  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret,  and  which  re- 

▲ifDBE  Bbbnard  Law,  Marquis  de    (1768-1828).  suited  in  the  secession  of  the  canton  from  the 

A  French  marshal,  bom  at  Pondicherry,  India.  Catholic  Church.     On  a  hill  west  of  the  town 

He  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Militaire  in  Paris,  stands  the  National  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals, 

and  at  Brienne,  where  he  was  a  comrade  of  Na-  a   handsome   Renaissance  building  designed   by 

poleon.    He  entered  the  army  in  1785,  and  from  Recordon.     The  old  town  hall,  and  the  prison, 

1792  was  with   the   Republican   armies   in   the  modeled    after    the    Pennsylvania    system,    the 
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theatre,  the  new  post-office,  the  cantonal  bank,  of  which  the  Staubbach  and  Trommelbach  are 

and  the  university  are  also  notable  buildings.  the  most  celebrated. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Lausajine  are  LAUTBEC,  lA'tref,  Omtt  de  Foix,  Seigneur 
numerous  and  excellent.  The  university,  founded  de  (1486-1528).  A  French  marshal.  He  was  the 
in  1536  as  an  academy  for  Protestant  ministers,  g^^  ^f  j^^n  de  Foix,  and  the  brother  of  Fran- 
and  constituted  a  university  in  1891,  has  five  ^^^  de  Chateaubriant,  the  celebrated  mistress  of 
faculties  and  an  attendance  of  about  600  students.  Francis  I.  All  his  life  a  soldier,  he  fought  under 
There  are  schools  for  mstruction  in  agriculture  his  cousin,  Gaston  de  Foix,  at  Ravenna  (1612) ; 
and  viticulture,  and  numerous  boarding-schools  ^^s  present  at  Marignano ;  took  the  ConsUble  do 
patronized  by  foreigners.  The  cantonal  library  Bourbon's  place  as  Governor  of  Milan;  was  de- 
has  nearly  126,000  volumes.  The  cantonal  mu-  fg^ted  by  Prospero  Colonna  at  La  Bicocca  (1615- 
seum  contains  natural  history  collections,  relics  22),  and  five  years  afterwards,  as  commander  of 
from  ancient  Lausanne,  remains  from  lake  dwell-  ^he  army  in  Northern  Italy,  reestablished  the 
ings,  coins,  medals,  etc.  The  charitable  institu-  French  dominion  there.  He  died  of  the  plague 
tion^  molude  a  noted  blind  asylum  and  a  splen-  during  the  siege  of  Naples.  BrantOme  calls  him 
did  insane  asylum.  The  manufactures  consist  ^ne  of  the  great  French  captains, 
chiefly  of  machmeiy,  tobacco,  and  chocolate.  _  -•-.-^•»  ,*,  ^  *  .  ^  /^ 
There  is  some  trade  in  grain  and  lumber,  and  in  LAUZON,  IA'zOn',  Abmand  Louis  de  Gon- 
the  wines  of  the  vicinity.  The  port  of  Lausanne  taut-Bibon,  Duke  de  (1747-93).  A  French  sol- 
is  the  adjoining  town  of  Ouchy.  ^ler,  born  in  Pans.     After  a  youth  of  furious 

Lausanne  is  a  favorite  place  of  sojourn  for  dissipation,  he  led  m  1779  a  successful  expedition 

English  and  Germans,  and  has  been  the  residence  ?«*i^»*^*'^®  English  m  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and 

of  many  distinguished  persons.     Population,  in-  J?   J780  came  to  America,  where  he  fought  at 

1818,  34,049;  in  1900,  47,444.     The  inhabitants  Yorktown.     In  1788  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of 

are  mostly  Protestants,  and  speak  French.    Lau-  J?«*^e  de  Biron,  and  was  a  Deputy  to  the  States- 

sanne  was  probably  founded  at  the  beginning  of  general,  and  the  supposed  agent  of  the  Duke  of 

the   sixth   Sentury.     It  became  the  seat   of  a  9'^®*"«^  ,^^®^;!'.*»  .^T^^if °^^';'°;^i?^^  ^^    ^H 

bishopric  in  590.    It  remained  under  the  rule  of  ^^7  <?  \^^  ^.^L^  V^^'  ?  ,  .  ®^  a  ®  ^"^^  ^l 

its  bishops  (who  attained  princely  rank  in  1125)  La  Rochelle  in  1793.    After  taking  Saumur  and 

until   the    introduction   of  the  Reformation   in  defeating  the  Vendeans  at  Parthenay,  he  resigned 

1536,  when  it  came  under  the  control  of  Bern,  owing  to  machinations  carried  on  agamst  him  by 

In  1803  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  newly  T4.^u?'   o  J^f*    Accused  before  the  Committee 

created  Canton  of  Vaud.  ?J  ^^^^^  Safety  of  having  been  too  lenient  in 

his  treatment  of  the  Vendeans,  he  was  impris- 

LAXJSEB,     lou'zgr,     Wilhklm    ( 1836-1902) .  oned,  tried  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  for 

A  German  historian  and  essayist,  born  at  Stutt-  conspiracy,  condemned  December  31,  1793,  and 

gart.     He  studied  at  Tfiblngen  and  Heidelberg,  executed  the  same  day. 

"^^ A^^  yl^Jus^^^^  LAUZON,    J^    de     (1582-1666).      French 

ii1f^\S^  fha   TWlFn  ^^  Governor    of    Canada.      He    early    became    in- 

editor  of  the   Berlin   Norddeutaohe  Allgemetne  Crested  in  New  France,  and  was  made  presi- 

Zettung.      His    published    works    include:    Aus  j1«T^  A^  tt„„^1J^  *«    *'^^^ 

£y^^^«*J.»   /i^^^^JL,m^    /ia7o\  .    n^i^i^i^i.*^  a^^s»  dent  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  a  company  or- 

Spantena   Oegenwart    (1872)  ;    Oeachickte  Span-  ^^nized  to  further  the  settlement  of  the  French 

tens  von  dem  8turz  laahellaa  hia  eur  Thronhe-  §*°\^  to  lurtner  ine  seiuemeni  oi  uie  J?rencn 

ateigung  Alfonaoa  XII,  ( 1878 )  ;  Unter  der  Pariaer  IZ'^TLZ^tnl'^Lr^nJ'!^^^  n^jJi^i^ 

KoSrJne  (1878)  ;  Kunai  in  Oeaterreich-Ungam  f^C^f  Tnd  f oVrmSers^^M^^^ 

(1884)  ;  and  Der  erate  8ch,lmenroman   (1889).  ^li^^^nd  fnihls^way'^^^^^ 

LAXJSBEDAT,   16s'dA^   Aiirfi    (1819—).     A  a  tract  of  land  extending  for  sixty  leagues  along 

French  seodesist  and  astronomer.    He  was  bom  the  Saint  Lawrence  with  the  exclusive  right  of 

at  Moulins,  and  studied  at  the  Polytechnique  fishing  in  that  river,  while  for  himself  he*  secured 

(1840),   in   which,   after   active  service  in   the  the  island  of  Montreal,  which  he  afterwards  sold 

engineers,  he. became  professor  of  geodesy  and  to  the  Jesuits.    In  1651  he  became  Governor  of 

astronomy    (1851).     Fourteen  years  afterwards  New  France.     His  administration  of  five  years 

he  was  appointed  professor  of  applied  geometry  was  weak  and  vacillating  in  policy.     In   1656, 

at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  and  shortly    before    the    end    of    his    second    term, 

in  1881  was  appointed  director  of  that  instilu-  he  returned  to  France,  leaving  the  government 

tion.    The  adoption  of  Paris  time  for  all  France  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  de  Chamey,  who  soon 

by  the  law  of  1891  was  largelv  due  to  Lausse-  followed  his  father's  example,  leaving  a  second 

dat's  endeavors;   and  he  was  elected  president  substitute  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  New  France, 

of  the  commission  on  atrial  transportation.     He  LATTZXTN,  M'z\in',  Antoine  Nompab  de^au- 

is  known  for  his  improvements  in  geodetic  pho-  mont,  Duke  de  (1633-1723).    A  French  soldier, 

tography  and  astronomical  instruments.  born  in  Gascony.    He  came  to  Court  about  1669, 

LAUSITZ,  lou'zlts.     A  district  in  Germany,  f ?d  won  the  fivor  of  the  young  Louis  XIV.  by 

See  LusATiA.  "*®  energy,  shrewdness,  and  «i  certain  swashbuck- 

_^^       *  ling  carriage  that  differed   favorably  from   the 

LAT7TEBBBUNNEN,  lou't5r-brim-nen.  A  common  courtier's  demeanor.  The  King  made 
village  and  tourist  resort  in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  him  captain  of  the  musketeers,  Governor  of  Ber- 
Switzerland,  6%  miles  southeast  of  Interlaken.  ry,  and  marshal -de-camp,  and  promised  him  the 
Population,  in  1900,  2547.  It  is  built  on  both  mastership  of  the  ordnance.  Th^  favorite's  over- 
sides  of  the  White  Ltitschine,  in  a  deep  rocky  bearing  conduct  brought  him  a  term  in  the  Bas- 
valley,  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery;  moun-  tille,  but  he  was  soon  released  and  mollified  with 
tain  views,  including  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Breit-  the  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders  (1G71). 
horn;  its  numerous  streams  (whence  its  name,  TiOuis  intended  to  marry  Lauzun  to  Mile,  de 
signifying  'nothing  but  springs')   and  cascades;  Montpensier,   La   Grande   Mademoiselle,  grand- 
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daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  but  Court  intrigues  seem  of  his  intended  execution.    After  five  years'  ban- 
to  have  prevented  the  marriage,  though  there  is  ishment  in  Bavaria  he  was  permitted  to  return. 

some  authority  for  believing  that  a  secret  lE^^^        LA    VALETTB,    Jean    Pabisot    db.      See 

nage  did  take  place  some  two  years  later.    The  y7jZpj,J^^  '    w*ax^    jr^axovj.    um,.      oro 

enmity  of  Mme.  de  Montespan  sent  Lauzun  to  .  ^^^^^'^^^^ 

the  prison  acain  at  Pignerol  in  1671,  and  there        LA  VALLEY,  Wvk'W,  Ausxandbe  Th^dobk 

he  stayed  till  1676,  when  he  was  released  and  (1821-92).    A  French  engineer.     He  studied  at 

banished.    In  1680  he  obtained  permission  to  re-  the   Ecole  Polytechnique,   became  an   officer   in 

turn  to  Paris.     He  went  to  England  in  1688,  the  engineers,  but  resigned  fiyim  the  service,  and 

returning  in  the  same  year  after  the  Revolution,  carried  out  with  Borel  part  of  the  work  on  the 

as  escort  to  James  II.'s  Queen  and  infant  son.  Suez  Canal.     He  direct^  the  engineering  work 

Louis  restored  him  to  partial  favor.    In  1689  he  of  the  port,  and  in  1876  undertook  the  oonstruc- 

led  a  French  force  to  Ireland,  and  fought  for  tion  of  the  railroad  at  Pointe  des  Galets,  R6- 

James  II.  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  the  Boyne  union.     He  published  Communications  d  la  bo- 

in  1690.  In.  1692  he  became  duke,  and  three  years  ci4t6  dea  ing^ieura   civila  aur  lea   travawo  de 

later  married  Mile,  de  Durford,  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Viathme  de  Suez  (Paris,  1866-69 >. 

LAVA  (It.,  stream).  Molten  rock  material  j^  VALLIIbBE,  1A  vAlyftr',  Louise  Fban- 
which  is  poured  out  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  ^jgj.  ^j,  j^  Bkaume  le  Blano  de  (1644-1710). 
either  from  volcanoes  or  in  fissure  eruptions.  ^  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  bom  in 
Fissure  eruptions,  while  not  numerous,  have  been  Touraine,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  At 
exceptionally  extensive,  as  m  the  -Deccan  of  ^n  early  age  she  lost  her  father,  and  was  brought 
India,  and  the  Snake  River  plains  of  the  North-  ^o  Court  by  her  mother,  who  had  married  a  sec- 
western  United  States.  Siliceous  lavas  usually  ^^^  time.  She  was  not  a  great  beauty,  and  had 
have  a  pasty  or  ropy  consistency,  and  flow  slug-  ^  slight  lameness;  but  her  amiability  and  win- 
gishly,  while  basaltic  lavas  are  usually  fluid  and  ^ing  manners  rendered  her  attractive.  She  bore 
flow  freely.  The  former  build  up  volcanic  cones  ^h^  ^ing  four  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  in- 
of  steep  slopes,  as  in  Central  France,  whereas  fancy.  In  1674  she  entered  the  Convent  of  the 
basaltic  lavas  form  volcanic  cones  of  gentle  Carmelites  in  Paris,  and  spent  thirty-six  years 
alopes  like  those  of  Etna  or  the  Hawaiian  vol-  ^.jjere,  in  penance  and  prayer.  She  is  considered 
canoes.  Some  lavas  decompose  and  disintegrate  ^^te  author  of  a  book  entitled  R6flexiona  aur  la 
with  amazing  rapidity  and  form  a  fertile  soil  for  miaMcorde  de  Dieu  (Paris,  1680),  of  which  a 
the  vine.  Others,  but  slightly  different  in  com-  ^^py^  ^^ted  1688,  with  corrections  by  Bossuet, 
IKJsition,  present  for  centuries  a  firm  unyielding  ^^^^  discovered  in  the  Louvre  in  1852.  A  coUec- 
«nrface  to  the  elements.     Lavas  may  be  either  ^j^^  ^f  yier  letters  was  published  in  1767. 

compact    or    vesicular,    slaggy,    scoriaceous,    or  ^^ 

pumiceous.    See  Igneoub  Rocks  ;  Basalt  ;  Dike  ;       LAVAL-MONTMOBBNOY,  U'vAl'-mOWmA'- 

VOLCANO.  rftN's^,  Fban^is  Xavieb  de    (1622-1708).     A 

TATTAT    iA'«>Ai/     Tii«  Aonffoi  nf  +ii«  Tioniirf.  French  bishop.    Hc  was  bom  at  Laval,  France, 

of  the  same  name,  46  mil«  by  rail  from  Rennes  «  ?"«*  «>  ^''*°*y"  nJSfA^^,  ^rlZn^^     vil 

(Map:  France,  F  3).    It  is  an  ancient  town  of  •;»'?.«i,«ir'^^?J  w«L  L^^n  %M  wis  ^' 

aon/picturest^uenesi.     The  cathedral,  begun  in  ^^^'^'^  ^\'i^'^^''T^^,^^  Z.^^.^  J^^L 

the  twelfth  century  and  finished  in  the  sixteenth,  PO'ntf  Archdeacon  of  Evreux     I"  1659 Jw  was 

is  of  little  architectural  merit.    The  old  chateau  «?•?*  *»  Sf.l'l*.f  pY♦^^•°*JS■«^^'^'He  «^^^ 

of  the  dukes  of  I^val  is  now  used  as  a  prison,  *.'"«  °*  ^"'SP  ?*  ^**"/n^ '?,««?>    ^^t 

and  the  adjoining  modem  chateau  in  ftenais-  «*hed  the   Seminary  of^eb«(  1663)    imd« 

sance  style  is  used  as  the  Patois  de  Justice.   Be-  '«**«"  P"**"*  "^^^'•"J^',.'"^.  "^^11  Z 

sidM  the  above-mentioned  buildings  Laval  has  «>e^  »&«?««»«  *" J5^*  V*!»!;f  f"""  *^ 


;rold  nnThrrn*^^  u^"freSibm;;;,  an  J^l-y  of  the  Government,    He  actively  opposed 

»«  «i«  iMu^u  ».«**  aaw         ^«i«„^     rpt,^  '  j„  thc  salc  of  intoxicatmi?  liquors  to  Indians.     In 

::iJiZrr,tiSin,  ISIe  alvX   a  nortal  1«74  he  became  titular  lisl?op  of  Quebec,  an  office 

cational  institutions  include  * Jj*^,  a  normal  ^     ^    resigned  and 

school,   a   seminary,  and   a  library.     lAval   is  V  '  ^  .  *.i    .-«  t-  fi,~\,.-^A,,^  ««  ti,^  «tr.,in, 

noted  for  its  linen  industry  which  was  intro-  devoted  himself  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 

<luoed  there  in  the  fourteenth  century.     It  also  ot  the  seminary.     His  nameis  PffR'tuated  m 

manufactures  cotton  ^'^•^^^^l^^^^^J^^'  ^Yth^l^:  t^^v^^  rby^^^wW'nch  ^ 

l!LVTis*IKat'ThiXl,.Xulffi  in  thougf  Parkman  takes'a  seve^r  view  of  him. 

18P1,  30,374;   in  1901,  30,356.     The  town  dates  LAVAL  TTNTVEBSITY  {University  Laval). 

from  the  ninth  century.    Near  here  the  Vendeans  a  French  Catholic  institution  in  Quebec,  Can., 

achieved  a  victory  in  October,  1793.  founded  in  1852,  established  and  maintained  by 

LA  VALBTTB,  lA  vft'lfit^  Antoine  Mabib  the  Quebec  Seminary.    By  a  Papal  bull  of  1876 

Chamanb,  Count  de  (1769-1830).    A  French  sol-  the  university  secured  extended  privileges,  and 

dier,  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte.  He  was  librarian  the   Cardinal    Prefect   of   the   Propaganda    was 

at  Saint-Gcneviftve  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu-  made  its  protector  at  Rome.     Its  doctrine  and 

tion  (1789).    Hte  sympathized  with  the  more  mod-  discipline  are  in  the  control  of  a  Superior  CJoun- 

erate  party  in  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of  cil»  composeil  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 

the  King  and  Queen ;  entered  the  army,  and  served  the  Province  of  Quebec,  under  the  presidency  of 

with  Bonaparte  in  Italy  and  Egypt.    Afterwards  the  Archbishop  of  Quebec,  who  is  the  apostolic 

he  held  the  positions  of  Ambassador  to  Saxony,  chancellor  of  the  university.     By  virtue  of  its 

post  director  and  Councilor  of  State  under  N*a-  royal   charter  the  visitor  of  the  university  is 

poleon  I.,  and  again  in  the  Himdred  Days,  but  always  the  Catholic  Arehbishop  of  Quebec,  with 

was  condemned  to  death  by  Louis  XVIII.     His  the  power  of  veto  over  all  the  rules  and  nomina- 

•wife  connived  his  escape  in  her  clothes  on  the  eve  tions.     The  university  council   consists  of  the 
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directors  of  the  Quebec  Seminary  and  the  three 
senior-professors  of  each  faculty.  There  are  four 
faculties — ^theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts — in 
each  of  which  the  bachelor's,  master's,  or  licen- 
tiate*s,  and  doctor's  degrees  are  conferred.  The 
theological  professors  are  appointed  by  the  vis- 
itor, all  others  by  the  council.  In  1902  the  uni- 
versity had  384  students,  of  whom  103  were  in 
theology,  84  in  law,  97  in  medicine,  and  100  in 
arts.  The  faculty  numbered  51,  and  the  library 
contained  140,000  volumes.  The  extension  work 
of  the  university  is  carried  on  through  a  branch 
at  Montreal,  which  is  practically  independent, 
and  by  a  system  of  affiliated  seminaries  through- 
out the  Province  of  Quebec.  Bector,  Monsei- 
gneur,  O.  E.  Mathieu. 

LAVATEB,  la^vA-t^r,  Johann  Kabpab  (1741- 
1801).  A  Swiss  mystic,  founder  of  what  is 
known  as  the  'art  of  physiognomy.'  He  was 
born  in  Zurich,  the  son  of  a  physician.  Ac  a 
boy  he  showed  no  remarkable  aptitudes,  though 
in  youth  he  gave  proof  of  power  by  coming  for- 
ward in  1762  with  the  artist  Henri  Fuseli  to  ac- 
cuse the  Landvogt  Grebel  of  oppression  and  in- 
justice, under  which  others  had  groaned  without 
daring  to  complain.  A  volume  of  poems  entitled 
Schweizerlieder  (1767)  early  gained  for  Lavater 
a  great  reputation.  Au88%chten  in  die  Ewigkeit 
(3  vols.,  1768-73),  his  next  publication,  speedily 
ran  through  several  .editions.  The  tone  of  his 
work  is  one  of  exalted  religious  enthusiasm, 
mingled  with  asceticism ;  for  Lavater  was  a  mys- 
tic both  in  theology  and  philosophy.  This  gave 
to  his  opponents  an  opportunity  to  accuse  him  of 
all  manner  of  heresy.  Possessing  the  keenest 
powers  of  observation  and  the  most  delicate  dis- 
crimination of  human  traits,  Lavater  came  to 
believe  that  the  character  of  men  could  be  dis- 
covered in  their  countenances.  He  labored  to 
form  a  system  of  physiognomy,  hopins  thus  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind;  and  at  last 
published  the  work  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  Phyaiognortiische  Fragmente  zur  Beford- 
erung  der  Menschenkenntnias  und  Menschenliehe 
(4  vols.,  1775-78).  Lavater  at  first  hailed  the 
French  Revolution  with  joy;  but  after  the  mur- 
der of  the  King  he  regarded  the  whole  movement 
with  religious  abhorrence.  At  the  capture  of 
Zurich  by  Mass^na,  while  aiding  the  wounded 
in  the  street,  Lavater  himself  received  a  wound, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

LAVATEB^  Louis.  The  pseudon^on  of  the 
Alsatian  historian  Ludwig  Adolf  Spach  (q.v.). 

LAVEDAN,  Ift'vc-daN',  Henri  (1859—).  A 
French  novelist,  dramatist,  journalist,  and  critic. 
His  contributions  to  La  Vie  Parieienne,  Oil  Bias, 
and  other  journals  are  signed  Manchecour.  Of 
his  plays  the  best,  Une  famille  (1890),  won  a 
prize  from  the  Academy.  His  fiction,  mainly 
short  stories,  of  which  "the  volume  La  Haute 
(1801)  is  typical,  sparkles  with  dry  and  often 
cjmical  wit,  and  delicate  yet  biting  irony. 

LAVELEYE,  Wv'-W,  Emile  de  (1822-92). 
A  Belgian  political  economist  and  publicist,  bom 
at  Bruges.  He  studied  at  Ghent,  <ind  in  1864 
was  made  professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Li^ge.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
international  jury  at  Paris,  1867,  and  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences  of  Paris.  Laveleye  wrote 
much  for  the  Revue  dea  Deuw  Mondea  and  other 
periodicals.    His  most  important  works  are:  De 


la  propri4U  et  aea  formea  primitivea  ( 1874 ) ;  Le 
aocialiame  contemporain  (1881);  EUmenia 
d^^conomie  politique  (1882);  Le  gouvernement 
dans  la  dSmooratie  ( 1891 ) ;  La  monnaie  et  le 
bim^tallisme  intemationale  (1891). 

LAVENDEB  (ML.  lavandula,  lavendula, 
lavender,  from  It.  lavanda,  lavender,  washing, 
from  It.,  Lat.  lavare,  to  wash;  connected  with 
Lat.  luere,  Gk.  Xo^iy,  louein,  to  wash),  Lavan- 
dula, A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Labiate,  liaving  the  stamens  and  style  included 
within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  corolla  two- 
lipped,  the  upper  lip  bifid,  the  lower  trifid.  The 
common  lavender  or  narrow-leaved  lavender 
(Lavandula  vera)  fi^rows  wild  on  stony  moun- 
tains and  hills  in  tne  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
more  northern  regions  is  very  generally  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  It  has  an  aromatic  fragrance^ 
aromatic  bitter  taste,  and  contains  a  volatile  oil, 
oil  of  lavender.    The  whole  plant  is  credited  with 
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stimulant  properties,  but  particularly  the  fiow*er- 
spike,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  stom- 
achic, nerve  stimulant,  etc.  Lavender-flowers 
are  often  put  into  wardrobes  to  keep  away  moths. 
They  are  much  used  in  perfumery.  Lavender  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  its  flowers  in  France, 
and  in  some  places  near  London.  Broad-leaved 
lavender  {Lavandula  apica)  is  also  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  more  tender  than 
common  lavender.  It  is  also  less  fragrant,  and 
the  oil  which  it  yields  is  called  oil  of  spike,  and 
sometimes  foreign  oil  of  lavender.  Lavender  is 
grown  occasionally  in  gardens  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  California,  but  nowhere  as 
yet  on  a  commercial  scale. 

LAVEBAN,  l&'v'-r&N^  Ghables  Louis  ( 1812- 
79).  A  French  military  physician,  bom  at  Dun- 
kirk. He  studied  at  Lille;  was  assistant  at  the 
hospital  of  Algiers,  and  professor  at  the  military 
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hoepital  at  Mei|  (1841-50),  whence  he  returned  pointed  administrator  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
to  Algeria.  Afbthe  Eoole  Val  de  Gr&ce  he  be-  Tunis,  and  made  a  cardinal  in  1882.  Lavigerie 
came  professorfof  epidemiology,  physician  in  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  the  sup- 
charge,  and  director.  After  acting  as  sanitary  pression  of  slave-hunting  and  slave-barter;  he 
inspector  of  the  Army  of  the  North  in  the  lectured  to  great  audiences  in  the  various  Euro- 
Franco-Prussian  War,  he  was  for  a  time  head  pean  capitals;  and  finally  secured  the  agreement 
of  the  military  school  at  Montpellier;  but  in  1872  between  the  English  and  German  governments  to 
went  back  to  Val  de  Grftce.  His  great  work,  enforce  rigidly  the  anti-slavery  clause  of  the 
7*rait^.  dea  maladies  et  des  &pid4mi€8  dea  arm^ea,  Congo  Conference,  and  to  call  an  international 
published  in  1875  by  his  son,  is  largely  supple-  congress  at  Brussels,  to  determine  on  a  plan  of 
inented  by  his  contributions  to  medical  journals,  international  action.  In  1800  he  created  a  sen- 
and  to  the  Dietionnaire  encyclop4d%que  dea  aciencea  sation  in  France  by  a  speech  advocating  the  ac- 
mMiealea,  ceptance  of  the  Republic  by  the  Church,  it  was 

ULVBKAK,  Chables  Louis  Xlphowbe  (1846  ??/?'  ^°4"^^^5  tacit  authorization  of  Pope  leo 

-).    A  French  physician,  the  discoverer  of  the  ^f^^' ,  »«  d>«d  .^?  A^fi^?";  November  26    1892. 

Plasmodium  of  mallria.    He  was  born  in  Paris,  ^^«  ^^"^'^^J  ^**J».**f '  pnncipally  relatmg  to  mis- 

the  son  of  Charles  Louis  Laveran.     He  entered  f*^?*'^  and  anti-slavery  efforts,  were  published 

the  School  of  Military  Medicine  at  Strassburg  in  '"^  ^^^  volumes  (Paris,  1884). 

1863,  taking  his  degree  in  1867.     Six  years  later  LAVIONAC,   U'vd'nyAk',   Albebt    (1846-). 

he  was  appointed  professor  at  Val  de  Grace.    In  A  French  writer  on  music,  born  in  Paris.     He 

1878  he  left  for  Algeria  to  investigate  malarial  received  his  musical  education  in  that  city,  and 

fevers,  and  remained  there  until  1883,  when  he  in    1882  became   professor   of   solfeggio   at   the 

returned  to  Val  de  GrAce  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Conservatory.     He  was  subsequently  made  pro- 

militarv    hygiene    and   clinical    medicine    until  fessor  of  harmony,  and  awakened  wide  interest 

1894.    be  then  held  the  post  of  director  of  the  by  championing  the  cause  of  musical  dictation, 

Eleventh  Corps  in  the  Army  Medical  Service,  re-  for  the  furtherance  of  which   he   wrote   Ooura 

tiring  in  1897.     Subsequently  he  became  physi-  complet  th^orique  et  pratique  de  dictie  tnuaicale 

cian-in-chief  at  the  Lille  Hospital,  and  a  member  (1882).     His  best-known  work  is   La  muaique 

of  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine.     He  wrote  et  lea  muaiciena  (1896;  trans,  into  Eng.  1899), 

several    treatises    on    malaria,    summarized    in  which  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject,  and 

Traits  dea  fi^vrea  paluatrea    (1884),  which  an-  gives  a  lucid  and  interesting  treatment  of  musi- 

nounoed  the  discovery  of  the  hsematozo^n  of  ma-  cal  technicalities  and  theories.    His  other  works 

laria,  and  obtained  the  Bryant  prize.     He  also  include:  Cinquante  leQona  d'harmonie;  le  voyage 

published:  Traits  dea  maladiea^  et  ^pid4miea  dea  artiatique  A  Bayreuth  (1897)  ;  Lea  dramea  muai- 

armSea  (1875),  written  by  his  father;  EUmenta  calea   de   Richard    Wagner    (1897,    Eng.    trans. 

de  pathologie  m4dicale,m  collaboration  with  Teis-  1898) ;  Lea  gait6a  du  Conaervatoire  (1898). 

sier  (1894) ;  the  article  "Maladies  fipidfimiques"  jj^  VHXEKABQXT^.  lA  v^l'mttr'kA'   ThAo- 

of  the  Traits  de  pathologie  gSn^aU  of  Professor  ^^^  claude  Henbi  Hebsabt,  Vicomte  de  ( 1815- 

7l?^?'^i,    *2r    ^^®^^    ^    hygtine    mthtaire  95),       ^  French  antiquary  and  Celtic  scholar, 

(1896).    SeeMALABiA.  bom  at  Quimperlfi,  Brittany.    His  first  important 

ZiAVEBDliiBEy  lAVar'dy&r^,  Claude  Honob;:^  work  was  a  collection  of  popular  Breton  songs 

(1826-73).     A  Canadian  educator  and  author,  and  melodies,  in  two  volumes,  published  in  1839, 

He  was  bom  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  was  with  a  French  translation  and  notes,  under  the 

educated  for  the  priesthood,  to  which   he   was  title  of  Barzaa-Breiz,     Three  years   afterwards 

ordained  in  1851.    He  afterwards  became  a  pro-  appeared  his  Popular  Tales  of  Brittany,  in  two 

fessor  in  the   Quebec   Seminary,   and   assistant  volumes,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 

librarian  of  Laval  University.     He  did  much  to  the  story  of  the  Round  Table.     His  next  work 

bring  to  light  and  to  popularize  the  achieve-  was  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  the  Celtic  bards 

ments  of  the  early  heroes   of   French   Canada,  of  the  sixth  century  with  a  French  translation. 

Three  volumes  of  the  Jeauit  Relationa    (1858)  and  explanatory  and  critical  notes  (1850).   This 

were  in  part  published  by  him,  and  he  edited  the  publication'  made  the  labors  of  La  Villemarqu6 

Voya^ea  of  Champlain,   with   notes   and  a   life  widely  known.     In   1851   he  was  elected  corre- 

of  that  explorer    (1870)  ;  also  the  Journal  dea  sponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and 

JSauites   (1871).     He  also  produced  a  popular  in  1858  a  member  of  the  French  Institute.    He 

Hiatory  of  Canada,  and  edited  a  collection  of  has  since  published  a  work  entitled  the  Celtic 

French-Canadian  songs  and  hymns.  Legends   {La  Ugende  celiique)  of  Ireland,  Cam- 

LAVEBOTA.    In  Roman  mythology,  the  pro-  ^".*'.  ''^\  ^"^^^^^^^  J^^\  contains  such  of  the 

tecting  goddess  of  thieves  and  impostors.     The  <^"»»n^l  ^''^^Ti^^'i^^'  ^f^\r%  Breton-as  are 

Porta^  Laveraalia,    near    which    an    altar    was  rare   or   unpublished.      La   Villemarqug    is   the 

erected  in  her  honor,  was  named  for  her.  '*'?JI?''5v''''^^,l*^',?!  ^T"**^  ""^^^y  '^'^'"^^  connected 

with  the  Celtic  literature  and  languages,  among 

LAViaEBIE,  lA'vA'zhr^,  Chables  Mabtial  ^hich  are  a  Breton  Grammar  (1849)  ;  a  Breton 

AlXEMAND    (1825-92).     A    French   prelate   and  and  French  Dictionary  {\%51)  ;  Brittany,  Ancient 

missionary.    He  was  bora  at  Bayonne;  educated  and  Modem;  and  The  Great  Myatery  of  Jeaua 

in  the  schools  of  the  Petite  S^minaire  and  the  (1865). 

S^minaire   de   Saint   Sulpice,   Paris;    appointed  _.  A-n^Tw/r*      t    t>           i.    j***       av    j       *. 

professor  of  ecclesiastica^l   history  it   the   Sor-  ,  ^^V?'^^\  In  Roman  tradition^  the  daugh- 

honne  in    1853;   domestic   prelate   to  the  Pope,  ter  of  Latinus  (q. v.),  King  of  the  aborigines  and 

French  auditor  in  Rome.  Bishop  of  Nancy,   in  w>^«   ^l  r^^f'^'  ^J?^^  «*\".^<^   '"   ^^'^  ^^^^^  ^^« 

1863;  and  Archbishop  of  Algiers  in  1867.     He  "^^^^  ^"^^^  *«^  «^  Lavmium. 

had  previously  become  an  officer  of  the  Legion  LAVINTUIC.     A  very  ancient  town  of  Lat- 

of  Honor,  and  in   1874  established  his  famous  ium,  about  16  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  where  the 

Central- African  mission.     In   1881   he  was  ap-  modem  village  of  Pratica  stands.    Legend  states 
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that  it  was  founded  by  iBneas  and  named  in     nrade  director  of  powder-workaand  introduced 
honor  of  his  wife,  Lavinia,  daughter  of  King    valuable  improvements   in   tjUMfcannfacture   of 


Latinus.     With  the  growth  of  population,  the  gunpowder.     In  1778  he  wji^^BoilRed  one  of 

town  became  overstocked,  and  Ascanius,  or  lulus,  the  trustees  of  the  Bank  o^^HSunt.     In  1790, 

son  of  .^Eneas,  led  away  part  of  the  inhabitants  as  a  member  of  the  Ck>mmissron  of  Weights  and 

and  founded  Alba  Longa,  the  traditional  mother-  Measures,    he    was    engaged    in    preparing    the 

city  of  Rome.     I^avinium  was  renowned  in  very  decimal  system.     In  1791  he  was  commissary  of 

early  times  for  its  sanctuary  of  Venus,  and  for  the  treasury,  and  published  an  interesting  paper 

its  cult  of  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  Latin  League,  on  the  economic  condition  of  France.    The  farm- 

of  which  it  became  a  sort  of  religious  centre,  crs-general  of  the  revenue  were  men  of  eminent 

Like  other  important  Latin  towns  of  the  earlier  social  position  and  considerable  wealth,  and  in 

period,  it  gradually   lost  its   prestige  with  the  the  Beign  of  Terror  their  wealth  became  a  source 

growth  of  Rome.   The  Emperor  Trajan  (a.d.  98-  of    great    danger    to    them.      In    1794    Dupin, 

117)  gave  it  a  new  lease  of  life  by  joining  the  one  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  accused 

colonies  of  Laurentum  and  Lavinium,  under  the  them  of  being  enemies  of  their  country;   Fou- 

name  Lauro-Lavinium,  and  locating  there  new  quier-Tinville    presented    the    accusation    before 

colonists.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  modem  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  the  twenty-seven 

Civita   Lavinia    is   on  the   site   of  the   ancient  farmers-general    were    condemned    to    die.       In 

Lanuvium,  not  Laviniimi.  vain  had  one  of  Lavoisier's  friends  endeavored 

LAVISSEy     li'v^s',    Ebiyest     (1842—).      A  *<>  produce  an  impression  on  the  Tribunal  by 

French  historian,  born  at  Nouvion-en-Thi6rache,  describing    his    scientific    achievements.        The 

Aisne.     He  was  educated  at  a  classical  school  answer   was,   "We  need   no   more   scientists   in 

in  Paris,  and  at  the  Superior  Normal  School,  France." 

and  received  a  fellowship   in  history  in   1865.  At  the  very  foundation  of  all  chemical  thought 

He    taught    for    ten    years    in    the    lyceums    at  is  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  mass.     Lavoi- 

Kancy,  Versailles,  and  at  the  College  of  Henry  sier,  although  not  the  first  to  divine  that  matter 

IV, ;  was  then  appomted  master  of  conferences  at  is  everlasting,  was  the  first  to  understand  that 

the  Superior  Normal  School,  and  in  1888  became  that  important  truth  must  be  established  indue- 

professor  of  modern  history  in  the  Faculty  of  Let-  tively  by  the  use  of  the  balance.    By  a  series  of 

ters  at  Paris.     In   1892  he  was  elected  to  the  quantitative  experiments  Lavoisier  oroved  that, 

French  Academy.    He  is  distinguished  alike  for  whatever  the  change  in  kind,  the  total  amount  re- 

the  clearness  and  carefulness  of  his  elementary  mains  the  same;  and  as  all  relations  of  quantity 

works,  and  for  the  authoritative  character  of  his  are  mathematical  relations,  Lavoisier  saw  that 

researches.    His  lectures,  the  most  popular  at  the  every  chemical  change  could  be  expressed  by  an 

University  of  Paris,  and  his  extensive  contribu-  equation  showing  that  the  sum  of  the  masses  of 

tions  to  historical  literature,  have  won  for  him  a  the  reacting  substances  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 

high  place  among  French  historians.     In  both  masses  of  the  resulting  products.     When  iron, 

he  has  striven  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  be-  mercury,  tin,  and  other  metals  were  exposed  to 

tween   France  and  Germany,  and  his  personal  the  action  of  the  air,  their  weight  increased.    The 

popularity  has  been  evidenced  by  his  election  as  resulting  earths  contained,  besides  the  matter  of 

president  of  the  Association  of  French  Students,  the  metals,  other  matter,  and  could  naturally  be 

Among  his  published  works  are:  La  marche  de  split  up  again  into  their  constituents;  they  were 

Brandebourg  sous  la  dynaatie  aacanienne,  4tude  therefore  complex,  not  simple  substances.     The 

aur  rune  des  originea  de  la  tnanarchie  pruaai-  ^quantitative    method    of    Lavoisier    thus    threw 

enne  (1875)  ;  Lec(ma  prdparatoirea  d'hiatoire  de  light  on  the  nature  of  various  substances  and  led 

France  (1876)  ;  Etudea  aur  I'hiatoire  de  Pruaae  to  a  clear  definition  of  the  idea  of  chemical  ele- 

(1879),  crowned  by  the  Academy;  La  premiire  ments.    Lavoisier  also  advanced  a  general  theory 

cnn^e  d'hiatoire  de  France  {ISS3)  ;  Sully  (1880);  of  the  formation  •f  chemical  compounds.     Ac- 


tique  de  VEurope  (1890)  ;  La  jeuneaae  du  grand  binary  compound  of  the  second  order  is  formed 
Fr4d6ric  (1891).  With  Rambaud  he  edited  and  by  the  union  of  two  binary  compounds  of  the 
contributed  largely  to  the  great  Hiatoire  gSn^rale  first  order.  The  acids  formed  by  the  union  of 
du  IVime  aiMe  d  noa  joura  (1893  et  seq.).  sulphur,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  similar  sub- 
LAVOISIEB,  U'vwa'syA',  Antoine  Laubent  stances  with  oxygen  are  binary  compounds 
(1743-94).  The  founder  of  modem  chemistry.  ?f  ^he  first  order.  Acids  are  neutralized  by 
He  was  bom  in  Paris,  and  was  educated  at  the  bases  with  formation  of  salts;  therefore  salts 
College  Mazarin.  He  showed  great  aptitude  for  are  binary  compounds  of  the  second  order.  In 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  studying  subsequent  times  the  binary  theory  P/oved  m- 
mathematics  under  Abb6  Lacaille,  botanv  under  adequate  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  had  not 
Jussieu,  and  chemistry  under  Rouelle.  He  then  ^^ved,  however,  without  giving  birth  to  a  series 
traveled  through  France  with  Guettard,  who  was  «'  important  results.  Since  bases  were  classed 
at  the  time  engaged  in  important  geological  by  it  as  compounds  of  oxygen  with  metals,  chcm- 
work.  As  early  as  1768  Lavoisier  became  a  ists  were  led  to  search  for  methods  of  isolating 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  the  the  latter  by  decomposing  the  bases.  Thus  came 
following  year  he  obtained  a  post  as  farmer-gen-  the  discovery  of  the  alkali  and  the  alkaline  earth 
eral  of  the  revenue,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  metals  by  Davy  and  the  isolation  of  aluminum 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  research  work.  Be-  by  WShler,  the  importance  of  which  for  both 
tween  1772  and  the  year  of  his  death,  Lavoisier  science  and  the  industries  is  inestimable.  An- 
worked  out  the  principles  forming  the  comer-  other  important  work,  in  the  perfection  of  which 
stone  of  modem  chemistry,  and  during  this  time  Lavoisier  took  an  active  part,  must  be  men- 
held  several  important  positions.   In  1776  he  was  tioned  here.     Little  progress  could  be  made  in 
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chemical  thought  jiithout  the  aid  of  a  system  of  of  men  is  further  shaped  and  governed  by  condi- 

names  whicl^nlg^^nstantly  remind  of  the  com-  tions  which  man  has  established  and  which  he 

position  an^^pro^^Bk  of  compounds.     In  con-  can  largely  modify,  such  as  the  economic,  the 

junction  with  BeHHlet,  Fourcroy,  and  Guyton  social,  and  the  political  organization,  and  by  the 

de  Morveau,  at  theinstance  of  the  last-named,  human  as  well  os  the  natural  forces  which  man 

Lavoisier  devised  a  system  of  rational  nomencla-  puts  at  work  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  enjoy- 

ture,  which  is  in  its  main  features  still  used  in  ment,  wealth,  and  power.  Here  again  constant  rela- 

the  chemistry  of  to-day.  tions  of  phenomena  are  observed  which  we  call  eco- 

All  of  his   ideas  were  based  on  observations  nomic  or  social  laws ;  and  here  again  the  term  law 

which  had  alreadv  been  made  by  others.    It  is  a  describes  a  relation  of  coexistence  or  of  sequence 

«ad  but  well-established  fact  that  he  often  pub-  of  cause  and  effect,  which  man  has  apparently  no 

lished  such  observations  as  his  own.     But  the  power  to  modify.    He  can  modify  the  antecedent 

shadow  of  his  petty  scientific  plagiarism  dwin-  facts,  but  the  facts  once  given,  the  results  appear 

dies  into  nothing  in  the  light  of  the  brilliant  to  be  inevitable.    Again  the  social  life  is  shaped 

achievements  which  were  indisputably  his.  and  governed  by  relations  of  cause  and  effect 

Lavoisier's  works  include:  Sur  la  combustion  which  man  has  himself  established.     Society  it- 

en  gH%&ral    (1777);    Reflexions  sur   le  phlogis-  self  attaches  to  certain  acts  and  omissions  of 

tique  (1777);  Considerations  sur  la  nature  des  men  such  results  as  social  ridicule  or  contempt 

aeides  (1778);  M4moire  sur  Vaffinite  du  principe  or  scorn  and  ostracism;   and  in  such  cases  we 

caygine  avec  les  diff^rentes  substances  auxquelles  sometimes  say  that  society  is  enforcing,  by  psy- 

il   est   susceptible   de   s'unir    (1782);    M4thode  chical  sanctions,  laws  of  etiquette  or  of  honor,  or 

4fe  nomenclature  chimique  (jointly  with  Guyton  moral  laws.     Finally  society,  or  the  community 

de   Morveau,   Berthollet,  and   Fourcroy,   1787) ;  (acting  always  in  modern  times  through  the  ma- 

U4moire  sur  la  respiration  des  animaux  (jointly  chinery  of  the  State)  orders  and  regulates  all  the 

•with  S6guin,  1789)  ;  Traits  iUmentaire  de  chimie  principal  forms  of  human  association  and  largely 

(2  vols.,  1789),  giving  a  list  of  33  elementary  regulates  the  intercourse  of  individuals  by  what 

substances,  including  caloric  and  light;  Opuscules  we  call  law,  in  the  strict  sense  positive  law.  Rules 

physiques  ct   chimiques    (1774   and    1801 ) .     In  of  positive  law  resemble  all  the  laws  we  have  pre- 

1789  he  founded  the  Annales  de  chimie.     Two  viously  noticed,  in  that  they  also  represent  a 

volumes  of  his  Mdmoires  de  chimie  were  pub-  sequence  of  phenomena.     A  legal  rule  tells  us 

lished    posthumously    in    1805.      His    complete  what  results  are  to  attach  to  certain  antecedent 

works  have  been  published  by  the  French  Gov-  facts.    Legal  rules  differ  from  the  laws  of  nature 

«mment  imder  the  title:    (Euvres  de  *  Lavoisier  and  from  economic  or  social  laws  in  that  the 

publi^es  par  les  soins  de  Son  Excellence,  le  Min-  results  are  determined  by  man's  will.    They  differ 

istre  de  V Instruction  Publique{Q  vols.,  1864-93).  from  moral  laws  in  that  the  community  (acting 

Numerous    accounts    of    Lavoisier's    life    and  always  in  modem  times  through'  the  machinery 

work  have  been  written.    An  admirable  sketch  of  of  the  State)  will,  if  necessary,  secure  the  results 

his  achievements  forms  part  of  Wurtz's  intro-  it  has  decreed  by  resort  to  physical  force   (legal 

duction  to  his  Dictionnaire  de  chimie  pure  et  sanction).     Manv  rules  which  govern  the  social 

appliquie.      Consult,   also:    Grimaux,   Lavoisier  life— the  majoritv  of  the  rules  which  govern  the 

4*apres  sa   correspondance,  ses  manuscrits,  sea  intercourse  of  individuals — are  at  the  same  time 

papiers  de  famillo  et  d*autre»  documents  inMits  rules  of  morals  and  rules  of  law;  but  law  and 

(Paris,  1888)  ;  and  Schultze,  Lavoisier,  der  Be-  morals  have  each   a   distinct  field.     There  are 

grander  der  Chemie  (Hamburg,  1894).  social  rules  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  but 

LA  VOISIN,  lA  vwtt'zftN'  (T-1680).   A  French  psychical   penalties,   and   many   more   which   it 

sorceress.     She  was  a  midwife,  but,  not  finding  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  enforce  by  the 

this  profitable  enough  for  her  debaucheries,  began  ruder  processes  of  the  law;  and  there  are  many 

to  tell  fortunes  and  the  like,  and  people  in  high  cases  in  which  the  social  interest  requires  that 

society  became  her  customers.     When  the  Mar-  a  rule  shall  be  established  and  enforced,  but  in 

quiaedeBrinvilliers  (q.v.)  made  her  confessions;  which  it  is  ethically  immaterial  what  the  rule 

tne  people  of  Paris  were  panic-stricken  at  the  shall  be. 

revelations,  and  La  Voisin  was  suspected  of  hav-  Of  the  rules  which  society  enforces  without  or 

ing  sold  poison  to  bring  about  the  death  of  vari-  with  the  sanction  of  the  State,  a  certain  propor- 

ous  persons.     She  was  arrested  in  1679  and  im-  tion  is  rather  imposed  upon  society  by  its  own 

prisoned  in  the  Bastille,  together  with  forty  of  organization  than  established  by  its  own  volition, 

her  supposed  accomplices.    In  the  following  year  In  any  given  stage  of  social  development  there 

she  was  brought  before  a  chambre  ardante  (q.v.)  are  numerous  rules  which  appear  to  be  essential 

which  condemned  her  to  death,  and  on  February  to  the  existence  of  that  particular  form  of  social 

22,  1680,  she  was  burned  at  the  stake.  life.    In  all  stages  of  social  development  we  find 

LAW    (AS.   lagu,  from   liogan,  Goth.,  OHG.  <«^rtam  fundamental  rules  (not  very  numerous), 

Mgan,  Ger.  liegen,  to  lie;  connected  with  OChurch  ^^^^'^  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of 

Slav,    lezhati,    to    lie,    Lat.    lectus,    couch,    Gk.  anysocial  life.  These  fundamental  rules  have  some- 

X6xof,  lochos,  lair).    Conception.  The  social  life  times  been  described  as  'natural  law'  (q.v.),  and 

of    men,    like    the    life    of    the    individual,    is  of  all  the  uses  of  the  term  'natural'  in  juris- 

largely  shaped   and  governed  by  what  we  call  prudence,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  defensible.    It 

nature.     In  this   word  we   sum   up  the  condi-  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all  these  funda- 

tions  which  man  has  not  created,  and  which  he  mental  rules  are  primarily  rules  of  morals;  and 

-can  but  slightly  modify,  and  the  forces  which  he  that  when  they  are  recognized  and  enforced  as 

does  not  exert  and  which  he  has  been  able  to  uti-  rules  of  law,  the  mode  of  their  enforcement,  i.e. 

Wtjc  only  to  a  limited  extent.     In  so  far  as  con-  the  positive  law,  may  and  does  assume  various 

stant  relations  (coexistence,  sequence,  cause,  and  forms.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  correct 

effect)  are  observed  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  relegate  natural  law  to  the  field  of  morals. 

ire  speak  of  the  laws  of  nature.    The  social  life  Definitions.    Of  the  numerous  definitions  of 
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law  (a  very  full  collection  is  given  by  Holland,  although  it  is  well  recognized  that  the  common 
Juri8prudence,  chs.  ii.  and  iv.)  one  group  em-  law  is  judge-made  law.  ,,^, 
phasizes  the  close  connection  between  law  and  Early  legislation  among  mkSy  pe^les  is  close- 
morals  (or  right  or  justice,  q.y.) ;  a  second  group  ly  associated  with  jurisdiction;  the  law-finders 
views  law  as  a  system  of  order,  which  assigns  to  are  also  the  law-givers;  and  the  law  *laid  down' 
each  member  of  the  community  his  place,  his  or  'set'  {lex,  Satzung^  GeaetZf  statute)  is  either 
duties,  and  the  limits  of  his  free  action;  a  third  a  mere  declaration  of  established  custom  or  a 
group  notes  especially  the  protection  given  to  the  judgment  in  advance  on  a  question  not  yet  set- 
individual  by  the  limitations  placed  upon  tied  by  the  decision  of  any  actual  case.  There  is, 
others,  and  describes  the  law  as  a  system  of  lib-  however,  another  root  of  early  legislation,  viz. 
erty  (i.e.  of  rights).  A  fourth  group  of  defini-  the  agreement  of  the  community  that  it  will  in 
tions  lays  stress  on  the  source  of  law,  which  is  future  observe  a  proposed  rule.  In  both  cases, 
said  by  some  to  be  the  social  will — a  source  from  however,  the  forms  of  law-giving  and  those  of 
which  other  than  legal  rules  proceed;  and,  by  law-finding  are  frequently  almost  identical, 
others,  to  be  the  State  or  the  sovereign — ^a  source  At  what  point  of  development  early  custom 
from  which  only  a  part  of  the  law  proceeds,  even  shall  be  regarded  as  law  is  substantially  a  dis- 
in  modern  times.  A  fifth  group  finds  the  essen-  pute  over  words.  The  decision  depends  upcm  the 
tial  element  of  law  in  its  sanction:  either  in  the  definition  of  law.  The  Austinian  definition  of  a 
fact  that  the  physical  force  of  the  community  law  as  a  command  emanating  from  a  definite  sov- 
stands  in  the  last  instance  behind  the  rules  of  the  ereign  would  include  few  rules  of  early  custom ; 
law,  or  in  the  fact  that  its  rules  are  enforced  by  but  those  who  find  the  essential  element  of  law  in 
governmental  agencies.  the  sanction  will  recognize  in  the  most  primitive 

Eablt  Custom  aiyd  Law.  The  beginnings  of  custom  a  core  of  law. 
law  are  found  in  social  habit  or  custom.  Custom  Equity.  With  the  establishment  of  judicial 
is  simply  observance  of  precedents.  Precedents  and  legislative  authorities,  the  factors  that  pro- 
are  made  by  acts  and  forbearances.  Whenever  a  duce  law  in  modem  times  are  already  operative, 
power  is  exercised  or  a  state  of  things  is  main-  There  is,  however,  an  intermediate  stage  of  de- 
tained by  the  community  itself,  or  by  individuals  velopment,  noticeable  both  in  Roman  and  in  Eng- 
with  the  acquiescence  of  the  community,  a  prece-  lish  legal  history,  which  is  known  as  equity, 
dent  is  established.  In  early  custom,  religion.  Neither  the  Roman  pnetors  nor  the  English 
morals,  and  law  are  blended  or  imperfectly  dif-  chancellors  in  developing  new  law  laid  down  hard 
ferentiated.  Some  of  the  rules  of  early  custom,  and  fast. rules,  4ike  legislators;  they  found  law 
however,  deal  with  matters  which  are  regarded  in  in  the  decision  of  single  cases,  like  judges;  but 
modem  times  as  legal,  and  of  these  quasi-legal  they  did  not  regard  themselves  as  bound  by  the 
rules  some  are  .enforced  by  physical  coercion,  the  precedents  by  which  the  administration  of  justice 
transgressor  being  lynched  or  sacrificed  to  the  had  previously  been  controlled.  The  new  mles 
gods  or  expelled  from  the  community  (outlawry),  that  were  applied  were  not  at  first  regarded  as 
Other  violations  of  custom,  which  are  not  felt  to  law,  but  rather  as  arbitrary  assertions  of  govem- 
be  injurious  to  the  whole  community,  are  punished  mental  power.  When,  however,  as  happened  both 
by  the  injured  kinship-group  or  by  the  injured  at  Rome  and  in  England,  equity,  following  its 
individual  with  the  aid  of  his  kinsmen  (self-help,  own  precedents,  developed  a  new  body  of  judicial 
vengeance,  feud).  So  long  as  such  acts  of  re-  custom,  it  was  recognized  that  this  custom  was 
dress  or  vengeance,  although  regarded  as  right-  law.  In  England  and  in  the  United  States  equity 
ful,  may  lead  to  further  retaliation,  the  sanction  is  recognized  as  judge-made  law,  and  it  is  often 
behind  the  mles  of  custom  is  still  purely  moral ;  included  in  the  term  'common  law.* 
but  when  the  community  begins  to  protect  the  Modern  Legislation.  In  an  advanced  stage  of 
persons  who,  in  its  opinion,  have  obtained  due  social  progress,  legislation  tends  to  become  an 
redress  or  taken  rightful  vengeance,  these  persons  increasingly  important  agency  of  legal  develop- 
become  in  reality  agents  of  the  community,  and-  ment.  A  large  part  of  the  Roman  Imperial  law, 
the  sanction  behind  the  mles  which  they  enforce  however,  even  in  its  latest  development,  was  still 
may  fairly  be  called  legal.  Self-help,  thus  or-  judge-made  law  or  case-law;  and  in  modern  Eng- 
dered,  meets  the  needs  of  early  society  in  all  cases  Hsh-speaking  countries  not  only  does  much  of 
in  which  the  right  to  be  enforced  is  clear,  and  its  the  law  still  rest  upon  judicial  precedent  (com- 
violation  apparent,  but  it  does  not  furnish  any  mon  law),  but  its  development  is  still  in  the 
mode  of  settling  controversies.  This  open  place  hands  of  the  judiciary.  The  attempt  in  modem 
is  filled  by  oaths,  by  ordeals,  by  arbitrations,  and  European  States  to  put  all  the  law  into  legisla- 
at  last  by  authoritative  judgments.  (For  the  be-  tive  or  statutory  form  seems  to  be  due  to  excep- 
ginnings  of  jurisdiction,  see  Courts.)  When  tional  circumstances  (see  Civil  Law  and  Code)  ; 
courts  are  once  established,  custom  gains  not  and  even  in  modern  European  law,  a^lthough  it  is 
only  an  authoritative  interpretation,  but  a  de-  commonly  denied  that  decisions  make  law,  the 
velopment  which,  however  slow,  is  far  more  rapid  persistent  judicial  practice  (juHsprudence,  Oe- 
than  was  previously  possible.  Within  the  field  richt8g€hrauch)hy  which  open  places  in  the  writ- 
over  which  the  courts  have  jurisdiction,  the  ten  law  are  filled  and  new  mles  found  to  govern 
growth  of  customary  law  is  henceforth  accom-  cases  which  the  legislator  could  not,  or  at  least 
plished  by  decisions;  its  rules  are  found  in  the  did  not,  foresee,  is  practically  treated  as  law. 
tradition  or  in  the  recollection  or  in  the  written  Custom  and  Legislation  in  the  Field  op 
record  of  judicial  precedents.  Popular  custom  Pubijc  Law.  Not  onlv  the  relations  of  individ- 
is  thus  supplanted  by  judicial  custom.  In  legal  uals  and  of  private  associations  to  each  other,  but 
theory,  however,  precedents  or  decisions  are  not  also  the  organization  of  the  State  and  of  govem- 
law,  but  only  evidences  of  the  law;  and  even  when  ment,  and  the  relations  of  the  different  branches 
they  are  written,  the  law  which  is  found  in  them  of  government  to  each  other,  are  governed  by  law. 
is  said  to  be  'unwritten.'  This  is  still  the  theory  This  part  of  the  law — constitutional  law — is 
of  the  courts  as  regards  English  common  law,  usually,  until  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  po- 
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litical    development,    mainly    customary.      Acts  these  facts  are  universally  admitted.    That  legis- 

and  forbearances ;  the  exercise  of  powers  to  which  lation  may  lose  its  force  and  become  'a  dead  let- 

the  community  submits  or  limitations  imposed  ter'  by  the  development  of  contrary  custom  or  by 

upon  power  to  which  the  government  submits;  desuetude  was  aMrmed  by  the  Romans,  but  is 

contests  between  different  branches  of  the  gov-  generally  denied  bj  modern  jurists.    The  history 

ernment  which  end  in  a  one-sided  triumph  or  in  of  law,  however,  is  full  of  examples  of  the  dis- 

reciprocal  concessions — these  are  the  precedents  appearance   of   written    law   in   consequence   of 

which  make  constitutional  custom.    In  these  mat-  persistent  non-observance ;   and  even  in  modem 

ters  the  courts  of  justice  have  in  most  countries  times  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  statutes  that 

no  jurisdiction;  even  in  the  United  States  they  have  never  been  repealed  or  superseded,  and  arc 

do  not  interfere  in  questions  which  they  regard  yet  never   enforced.     When   the   administrative 

as  political.    At  the  present  time  nearly  all  civi-  branch  of  government  is  independent  of  the  legis- 

lized  nations  have  written  constitutions ;  but  the  lative,  laws  that  can  be  enforced  only  on  the 

development  of  these  written  constitutions  is  still  initiative  of  the  administration  may  easily  be- 

carried  on,  as  in  former  times,  by  the  establish-  come  dead  letters  by  persistent  administrative 

ment  of  new  customary  law.  inaction ;  and  this  is  particularly  likely  to  happen 

The  methods  in  which  governmental  power  may  when  the  law  is  not  supported  by  public  opinion, 
be  exercised,  the  rights  and  duties  of  govern-  Applications  op  Law:  Pebsons  and  Places. 
mental  officers,  the  relations  between  government  Early  law  is  tribal,  i.e.  the  individual  is  subject 
and  private  persons — these  matters  are  regulated  to  its  authority  and  entitled  to  its  benefits  be- 
by  administrative  law.  This  branch  of  the  law,  cause  of  his  membership  in  a  tribe.  With  the 
originally  developed  by  the  constant  practice  or  formation  of  wider  political  associations,  law 
custom  of  the  government,  becomes  at  a  compara-  becomes  national.  Under  either  system  the 
tively  early  period  a  subject  of  legislation;  and  stranger  or  foreigner  is  out  of  the  law,  unless 
in  modern  times  controversies  between  the  admin-  its  protection  be  extended  to  him  through  a  mem- 
istration  and  private  persons  are  regularly  with-  ber  of  the  tribe  or  nation,  or  by  virtue  of  a 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  or  of  treaty. 

special    administrative    courts.      Administrative        Early  law  is  also  religious;   it  applies  only 

legislation  is  therefore  supplemented  by  judicial  to  the  members  of  a  particular  cult.  Where  many 

custom,  i.e.  by  the  customary  interpretation  of  tribes    have   a   common   religion,    the    religious 

the  courts.    The  customary  practice  of  adminis-  law  may  give  a  certain  protection,  within  each 

trative  agencies,  however,  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  tribe,  to  strangers  of  the  same  cult.    Differences 

source  of  administrative  law.  of  religion  are  not  found  in  early  times  among 

International  law,  even  in  its  most  modem  the  members  of  a  tribe ;  but  with  the  formation  of 
developments,  is  almost  wholly  customary.  The  wider  political  unions  different  cults  may  be 
precedents  on  which  it  rests  are  the  acts  and  for-  brought  under  a  common  sovereignty,  and  differ- 
bea ranees  of  independent  governments  in  their  ent  rules  may  be  applied  to  the  adherents  of  the 
relations  with  one  another.  It  resembles  na-  various  cults.  This  is  the  case  to-day  in  British 
tional  custom  in  a  very  early  stage  of  develop-  India.  In  some  of  the  European  States,  as  late 
ment;  foi-  behind  many  of  its  rules  there  is  only  as  the  nineteenth  century,  Jews  were  allowed  to 
a  moral  sanction,  viz.  the  moral  sense  of  the  live  by  their  own  law  as  far  as  their  family  re- 
civilized  world.  It  is  true  that  international  lations  were  concerned;  and  in  Austria,  at  the 
law  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  present  time,  divorce  is  refused  to  Catholics,  al- 
law  of  each  State,  and  that  its  mles  are  enforced  though  it  is  granted  to  non-Catholics, 
by  each  State  against  individuals;  but^against  The  law  of  the  modern  State  (which  is  some- 
an  offending  State  the  ultimate  remedy  is  still  times,  but  not  very  appropriately,  termed  'mu- 
sclf-help  and  international  feud,  i.e.  war;  and  it  nicipal'  law)  is  strictly  national  only  as  regards 
is  not  yet  usual  for  neutral  States  to  give  more  political  rights  and  duties,  which  are  confined  to 
than  moral  support  to  the  State  that  is  waging  citizens  or  subjects  (nationals).  In  all  other 
a  rightful  war.  The  jurists  who  refuse  to  recog-  respects  it  is  territorial ;  it  governs  all  persons 
nize  early  national  custom  as  law  are  therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  whether  they 
oblieed  to  deny  that  international  custom  is  law  are  nationals  or  aliens.  A  few  private  rights  are 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Those,  however,  withheld  in  some  countries  from  aliens,  but  in 
who  find  the  essential  characteristic  of  law  in  its  general  the  alien  enjoys  the  same  private  rights 
sanction,  point  out  that  rules  of  international  law  as  the  national.  An  exception  to  the  rule  that 
may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  enforced  by  the  con-  law  is  territorial  is  found  in  the  institution  of 
oerted  action  of  the  powers  (joint  intervention)  ;  exterritoriality  (q.v.).  In  many  cases,  finally, 
and  that  any  State  which  should  persistently  vio-  the  territorial  law  itself  not  only  permits,  but  re- 
late the  rules  of  international  law  would  as-  quires  the  application  of  foreign  law  by  its  own 
suredly  be  excluded  from  its  benefits,  i.e.  it  would  courts.  See  Conflict  of  Law. 
be  outlawed.  There  is  also,  in  international  re-  Time.  In  general,  of  course,  a  mle  of  law 
lations,  the  beginning  of  legislative  action  in  the  which  has  ceased  to  exist  ceases  to  be  operative, 
form  of  general  compacts  (declarations  of  con-  Where,  however,  a  legal  relation  has  been  estab- 
gresses)  ;  and  there  is  the  beginning  of  judicial  lished  or  a  right  vested,  it  would  clearly  be  unjust 
decision  in  the  growing  practice  of  arbitration,  that  the  relation  should  be  dissolved  or  the  right 
and  in  the  recent  establishment  of  a  permanent  impaired  by  a  change  in  the  law.  When  such  a 
tribunal  at  The  Hague  to  which  international  dis-  case  comes  before  the  courts,  it  is  therefore  usual- 
putes  may  be  referred.  ly  decided  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  old 

Abrogation  and  Desuetude.    That  legislative  law.    This  principle  is  usually  stated  differently: 

rules  are  abrogated  by  repeal  and  by  contrary  legis-  It  is  said  that  laws  (i.e.  new  laws)  are  not  retro- 

lation;  that  customary  law  is  put  out  of  force  active.     In  Europe,  where  the  legislature  is  not 

by  contrary   legislation,   by   change  of  custom,  subjected  to  constitutional  restrictions,  the  pro- 

and   by    general    non-observance    (desuetude) —  tection  of  vested  rights  is  secured  by  a  judicial 
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presumption  that  no  law  is  intended  to  be  retro-  provide  penalties.     It  thus  includes  the  law  of 

active  unless  the  legislature  has  expressly  or  by  crimes  and  the  law  of  torts  (q.v.).    Some  writers- 

necessary  implication  so  ordained.     The  Consti-  treat  the  law  of  crimes  and  that  of  torts  as  sub- 

tution  of  the  United  States,  and  many  of  our  stantive  law,  placing  the  former  in  public,  the 

State  constitutions,  forbid  the  making  of  eo?  post  latter  in  private  law ;  but  these  branches  of  the 

facto  laws  (q.v.)  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  law  do  not  deal  with  normal  relations,  nor  doe» 

of  contract.    See  Constitutional  Law.  criminal  law  deal  merely  with  violations  of  the- 

Intekpbetation.  The  application  of  law  in-  political  order;  it  provides  sanctions  which  ex- 
volves  its  interpretation  (q.v.).  This  is  necessary  tend  over  every  part  of  the  private  law.  Inter- 
not  only  in  the  case  of  written  law,  but  also  in  national  law  has  its  remedial  as  well  as  its  sub- 
the  case  of  custom  or  unwritten  law.  Such  law,  stantive  side;  it  consists  of  the  law  of  peace  and 
indeed,  exists  only  in  its  interpretation,  i.e.  the  the  law  of  war. 

persistent  judicial  interpretation  is  the  law.    This        While  the  distinction  between  substantive  and 

IB  the  case  notably  with  our  'common  law.'  remedial  law  is  both  logical  and  convenient,  it  is 

Kinds  of  Law  :  Classification.  All  law  may  formal  rather  than  essential.  Substantive  and 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  substantive  law  and  remedial  law  attain  the  same  end  in  different 
adjective  or  remedial  law.  Substantive  law  de-  ways.  Social  relations  are  ordered  by  fixing 
fines  the  normal  relations  of  social  life;  adjective  the  limits  of  permissible  action;  and  these  may 
or  remedial  law  defines  and  deals  with  abnormal  he  fixed  as  well  as  by  stating  what  no  one  may  do 
conditions,  with  violations  of  the  legal  order,  and  by  punishing  the  doer  as  by  stating  what 
Substantive  law  is  divided  and  subdivided  accord-  one  may  do  and  protecting  the  doer.  Historically 
ing  to  the  character  of  the  relations  with  which  the  former  method  is  the  older;  rights  are  felt 
it  has  to  do.  Public  law  is  concerned  with  before  they  are  formulated,  and  they  are  gradu- 
the  State  and  with  government,  and  with  a^ty  defined  by  the  successive  repulse  of  differ- 
relations  to  which  the  State  is  a  party;  pri-  ent  invasions.  Even  in  modern  law  there  ara 
vate  law,  with  private  persons  and  the  rela-  rights  that  are  recognized  in  remedial  law,  but 
tions  between  them.  Public  law  is  subdivided,  as  have  not  yet  obtained  substantive  expression, 
has  already  been  noted,  into  international,  consti-  For  example,  the  individual  has  a  right  over  hi* 
tutional,  and  administrative  law.  Private  law  own  person  whicn  is  analogous  to  (although  by 
classifies  persons  (natural  and  artificial  or  juris-  no  means  identical  with)  ownership  of  a  thing; 
tic)  according  to  their  legal  capacity,  and  it  and  this  right,  although  recoenized  in  the  pro- 
deals  with  things  as  the  objects  of  private  right,  hibition  and  punishment  of  homicide,  assault. 
The  principal  groups  of  private  relations  are  illegal  imprisonment,  etc.,  is  nowhere  defined  in 
property,  family,  and  succession.    In  the  field  of  substantive  law. 

property  law  we  distinguish  the  law  of  things.        Grades  of  Law.    In  every  State  we  find  legal 

the  law  of  debts  or  obligations    (contracts  and  ru^es  of  greater  or  more  general  authority  and 

quasi-contracts),    and    the    law    of    monopolies  legal  rules  of  inferior  or  more  restricted  author- 

( copyrights,  patents,  etc.).    Family  law  includes  ity.     Where  law-making  power  is  delegated  to 

the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  (or  has  never  been  wholly  taken  from)  the  execu- 

child,  guardian  and  ward.     (The  law  of  master  ^ive,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  rules  laid 

and  servant  once  belonged  in  the  law  of  the  house-  down  by  the  executive  as  orders,  regulations,  or 

hold;  with  changed  social  relations  it  has  passed  rules.      Municipalities    have    also    a    restricted 

into  the  law  of  contractual  obligations.)      The  power  of  legislation;  arid  the  acts  of  their  legis- 

law  of  succession  has  to  do  with  what  may  be  lative  bodies  are  commonly  termed  ordinances, 

called  a  normal  disturbance  of  property  rela-  Where  •  limited  power  of  making  rules  is  granted 

tions ;  it  provides  for  the  continuance  and  read-  to  a  private  association,  we  call  its  rules  by-laws, 

justment  of  the  property  relations  to  which  a  de-  Within  their  respective  fields,  executive  orders,, 

ceased  person  was  a  party.    When  this  readjust-  ordinances,  and  by-laws,  although  not  commonly 

ment  is  effected  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  termed  laws,  are  as  truly  laws  as  the  acts  of  a 

the  decedent,  we  speak  of  testamentary  succes-  national  or  State  legislature, 
sion;  when  it, is  effected  by  the  law  in  the  ab-        The  number  of  classes  or  grades  of  law  is  in- 

Bence  of  any  validly  expressed  will  of  his,  we  creased  in  federal  States  by  the  coexistence  of 

speak  of  intestate  succession;  in  so  far  as  it  is  law-making  power  in  ^he  nation  and  in  its  com- 

effccted  by  the  law  in  spite  of  his  will,  we  speak  ponent   parts.     If  in   considering  the  different 

of  necessary  succession ( law  of  statutory  shares),  grades  of  law  which  exist  in  the  United  States- 

In  the  civil  law  the  distinction  between  immov-  we  include  imwritten  law,  we  obtain  the  follow- 

ables  and  movables  is  confined  to  the  law  of  ing  series : 

things.  In  the  English  law  the  distinction  be-  I.  Federal  Law.  A.  Cofistiiutxwial,  ( 1 )  The 
tween  real  and  personal  property  runs  through  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
the  law  of  family  (as  far  as  property  relations  amendments  thereto.  (2)  The  custom  of  the 
are  concerned)  and  the  law  of  succession,  and  Constitution,  as  settled  by  the  acts  and  forbear- 
divides  each  into  distinct  parts  or  branches.  ances  of  the  Executive  and  of  Congress.    (3)  The 

Adjective  or  remedial  law,  which  deals  with  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Federal 

abnormal  conditions,  provides  for  the  reestablish-  courts.    B.  Ordinary.  (1)   Acts  of  Congress.     (2) 

ment  of  the  normal  order,  when  this  is  possible;  Treaties.  (3)  Executive  orders  and  regulations, 
for  the  indemnification  of  the  persons  who  have     (4)   Interpretation  of  acts  of  Congress,  treaties,, 

suffered  injury;  and  for  the  punishment,  in  per-  and  executive  regulations  by  the  Federal  courts, 
son  or  in  purse,  of  the  individuals  by  whose  fault        II.  State  Law.     A.     Constitutional,   ( 1 )   The 

the  normal  order  has  been  disturbed.  Remedial  State  constitutions  and  the  amendments  thereto, 
law  includes  not  merely  the  processes  of  punish-     (2)  The  interpretation  of  the  State  constitution* 

ment    and    redress  —  administrative    procedure,  by  the  State  courts.    B.  Ordinary.     (1)  Acts  of 

criminal  and  civil  procedure — ^but  also  the  body  the  State  Legislatures.    (2)  Decisions  of  the  Fed- 

of  rules  which  define  and  classify  offenses  and  eral  courts  in  matters  not  governed  by  Federal 
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law.  ( In  cases  not  governed  by  Federal  law,  the 
Federal  courts  nominally  apply  State  law ;  but  in 
the  absence  of  written  law,  they  interpret  the 
common  law  as  they  see  ^t:  so  that,  as  far  as 
their  jurisdiction  extends,  their  decisions  have 
developed  a  uniform  common  law  for  all  the 
Stat«s.)  (3)  Decisions  of  the  State  courts,  con- 
struing the  acts  of  the  Legislature  and  inter- 
preting (i.e.  developing)  the  common  law.  (4) 
Executive  orders  and  regulations.  ( 5 )  Municipal 
ordinances.  (6)  By-laws  of  corporations  and 
other  associations. 

The  development  of  a  Federal  custom  of  the 
Constitution  (I.  A  2)  has  been  necessitated  by 
the  difficulty  of  amending  the  written  Constitu- 
tion. The  absence  of  any  corresponding  custom 
in  the  States  is  explained  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  State  constitutions  are  amended.  The  inter- 
pretation and  development  of  the  common  law  by 
the  Federal  courts  (II.  B  2)  may  in  one  sense  be 
termed  Federal  law,  but  this  law  is  superseded  by 
acts  of  the  State  legislatures. 

For  bibliography  consult  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to  under  Jubispbudence,  CA^roN  Law, 
Civil  Law,  Contbact,  Cobpoeation,  Equity, 
Evidence,  Pleadino,  Tobt,  etc. 

LAW.  A  term  of  science  and  philosophy,  there 
used    in    a   metaphorical    sense.      The    primary 
meaning  of  the  word  'law'  is  written  enactment 
or  rule  of  action  laid  down  by  authority.    Such 
law,  when  enforced  by  authority,  secures  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  of  action.     The  observed  uni- 
formity of  action  of  physical  objects  thus  pre- 
sents a  striking  resemblance  to  the  conduct  of 
law-controlled  human  beings.    This  resemblance 
was  without  doubt  the  logical  ground  for  the  be- 
lief, which  appeared  in  the  earliest  known  times, 
that  the  course  of  nature  is  prescribed  by  enact- 
ment of  a  conscious  being  or  of  several  such 
beings.    Such  a  view  comes  to  fullest  expression 
in  later  Semitic  literature.    ''He  gave  to  the  sea 
his  decree,  that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his 
commandmoit."    "Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  farther:  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be 
stayed."     Against  this  view  protests  have  been 
raised  for  many  centuries,  but  it  is  only  within 
quite  recent  times  that  a  less  anthropomorphic 
and  more  scientific  view  of  the  uniformity  of 
natural  processes  has  gained  wide  currency.    Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  'law  of  nature'  is  not 
an  enactment  expressing  the  will  of  some  con- 
scious being  and  obeyed  by  natural  objects,  but 
only  the  mere  fact  that  all  events  have  causes 
(see  Caubalitt)  ;  and  causes  of  events  are  not 
unaccountable  entities   in   some  way  producing 
effects  by  some  sort  of  creative  magic,  but  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  invariably  uniform 
antecedents  of  those  events.    Ever  since  Hume's 
trenchant  criticism  of  such  words  as  'force'  and 
'pow^r,'  it  has  come  more  and  more  to  be  seen 
tnat  nothing  is  explained  by  referring  effects  to 
the  power  of  causes  to  produce  effects.     To  at- 
tribute the  order  of  nature  to  the  power  of  some 
riat  being  who  can  lay  down  the  law  to  nature 
to  explain  a  fact  by  a  mvstery.    Science  gains 
nothing,  therefore,  bv  ascribing  all  the  uniformi- 
ties of  nature  to  the  determining  decree  of  a 
supernatural  being.    The  power  of  such  a  decree 
to  produce  an  effect  is  no  more  self-explanatory 
than  any  causal  efficiency  of  any  physical  object. 
Bescartes  and  his  school,  and  also  modem  paral- 
Idists    (see   Pabatjjt.tsm),    assert   that   while 
physical  phenomena  may  cause  other  physical 
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phenomena,  and  psychic  phenomena  may  cause 
other  psychic  phenomena,  there  is  no  possible 
interaction  between  phenomena  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent classes.    See  Occasionalism. 

Laws  of  nature,  whether  physical,  psychical, 
or  psycho-physical,  are  of  different  orders  or 
grades.  Some  observed  uniformities  are  particu- 
lar instances  of  more  extensive  uniformities  ob- 
taining in  many  prima  facie  diverse  phenomena. 
For  instance,  the  divergence  of  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  moon  from  a  straight  line 
was  successfully  correlated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
with  the  phenomena  of  falling  bodies  nearer  the 
earth's  surface.  And  inasmuch  as  not  only  the 
motions  of  the  earth  and  of  the  moon  accord 
with  this  law,  but  also  the  motions  of  all  the 
planets  and  of  such  comets  as  have  been  care- 
fully studied,  all  these  uniformities  are  correlat- 
ed in  the  so-called  law  of  gravitation,  which 
is  by  hypothesis  conceived  as  obtaining  among 
all  physical  objects  within  the  universe.  In 
this  law  of  gravitation  we  have  perhaps  the 
best  instance  of  what  is  called  a  scientific  law — 
i.e.  a  law  which  can  be  stated  with  accuracy, 
and  to  the  universality  and  unconditionality  of 
which  all  available  evidence  points  with  all  the 
assurance  of  valid  logical  induction. 

But  not  all  discovered  laws  have  this  logical 
conclusiveness.  Many  of  them  are  merely  rov^h 
generalizations.  The  exact  conditions  imder  which 
a  phenomenon  occurs  may  not  yet  have  been 
ascertained,  and  still  we  may  know  that  under 
certain  general  circumstances,  not  all  of  which 
are  sufficiently  defined,  that  phenomenon  does 
actually  and  frequently  occur.  Take  for  instance 
the  facts  of  heredity.  We  know  that  if  there 
have  been  in  several  successive  generations  many 
criminals  in  a  certain  line  of  descent,  other 
criminals  will  probably  appear  when  the  present 
representatives  of  that  line  begin  to  reproduce. 
But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  exact 
conditions  under  which  this  further  criminality 
will  be  sure  to  appear.  Some  of  the  children  may 
escape  the  taint  altogether;  some  may  have  ten- 
dencies toward  criminality,  but  not  too  strong 
to  be  overcome  by  proper  social  infiuences;  while 
still  others  are  practically  incorrigible.  Here 
then  we  have  an  instance  of  a  more  general  law 
of  heredity,  which  may  be  stated  in  the  proposi- 
tion that  psychical  and  physical  characteristics 
of  children  are  more  or  less  conditioned  by  the 
psychical  and  physical  characteristics  of  their 
parents  and  of  more  remote  progenitors.  Ob- 
serve the  more  or  less  in  the  statement  There  is 
no  such  qualification  in  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Hence  while  the  latter  is  a  law  in  the  strictest 
scientific  sense  of  the  term,  the  law  of  heredity 
is  a  law  only  in  a  very  loose  sense.  Such  laws 
are  called  empirical  laws.  Experience  suggests 
the  existence  of  a  causal  connection,  but  science 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  isolating  and  defining 
the  relation.  Empirical  laws  are  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  which  scientific  laws  are  elaborated 
by  exact  observation,  by  experiment,  and  by  more 
guarded  generalizations,  and  especially  by  cor- 
relation with  other  laws  with  which  they  may 
be  related  as  particular  to  particular  under  a 
common  universal.  J.  S.  Mill's  account  of  em- 
pirical laws  differs  somewhat  from  that  just 
given,  but  it  is  really  the  starting-point  of  more 
recent  investigations  into  the  differences  between 
scientific  and  empirical  laws.  On  this  account,  it 
is  worth  while  to  quote  it:  "Scientific  inquirer* 
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eive  the  name  of  'empirical  laws'  to  those  uni-  Weboild,   etc.)      The  earliest  recognition  in  an- 

tormities  which  observation  or  experiment  has  cient  law  of  distinct  wrongs  against  the  State  ap- 

shown  to  exist,  but  on  which  they  hesitate  to  rely  pears  in  the  isolated  acts,  legislative  in  character, 

in  cases  varying  much  from  those  actually  ob-  by  which  the  State  avenged  itself  for  wrongs 

ser\'ed,  for  want  of  seeing  any  reason  why  such  done  in  the  same  manner  that  private  individuals 

a  law  should  exist."    Consult,  especially,  Mill's  were  permitted  imder  sanction  of  law  to  avenge 

Logic,  book   iii.;   but  also  the  other  works  on  or  requite  themselves  for  private  wrong  which 

inductive   logic   referred  to  under  Loaio,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  prototype  of  public  wrongs.' 
Induction.  From  these  occasional  legislative  acts  by  which 

T  »i«r      T_  .„«i_i   „ i.»i»~..    i~„\     i»„  :.  the  State  avenged  itself  upon  the  crimuial  for 

1  ^       1  t^^T       P?y«'»*'*'«r.  <^V"w     if  wrongs  suffenii  by  it,  it  was  a  natural  though 
closely   related   to  custom.     V\  hen   .t  becomes        ^^j  ^^^^^^l  t^'  ^        tem  by  which  this 

necessary  to  enforce  a  custom  to  make  it  com-  «.rticular  function  was  delegated  to  a  per- 
pulsory,  to  prescribe  penalties  for  its  infraction,  V  commission  still  legislative  rather  tW 
the  custom  IS  transformed  into  a  taw.  Thus  Uie  .^j  j  ,  j  character,  whosi  duty  it  was  to  in- 
custom  of  dividing  the  spoils  of  battle  may  be-  J^gtigate  and  punish  public  wrongs,  and  finally 
come  subject  to  such  serious  lapses  that  the  wel-  to  t&  more  mWm  system  under  which  a  per- 
fare  of  the  cla,n  or  tribe  is  imperiled.  The  gen-  ^^^^  tribunal  wholly  judicUl  in  character  de- 
eral  welfare  will  then  demand  that  an  anthorita-  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^J  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  The 
tive  rule  be  made  and  protected  by  sufficient  ^j^^        „f  ^^^^  ^^  ^,  y^^^  f^^    ^^i^j, 

penalties     Custom  has  ito  own  sanctions,  as  wel  ^^  ^^   combined  le^slative,  administrative,  and 

as  law;  but  It  lacks  the  authority  and  physical  j^^.^-^j  ^     ^^J  ^^^  jj^^^„  j^  ^^^^ 

coercion  that  distinguish  law.  (hese  successive  stages  of  development  in  our 

,  *"^*;  T'^K-^*  ^^^\  "^*"?','  ^}'^^  ',*  °'**?'^  *r  own  criminal  jurisprodenoe.  The  Court  of  King's 
lated  to  habit  (q.v.)  IS  older  than  law.  In  the  ^^^  which  was  the  criminal  branch  of  the 
simp  er  foras  of  civilization  'law  and  order'  are  j^j  .'  ^ourt,  was  organized  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
upheld  solely  by  usap  and  custom.  It  IS  natural  ^ard  I.  (1274-90).  It  follows  from  the  character 
ttiat  law  should  first  apply  to  those  linw  of  con-  ^^  ^j,  J^,j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  essential  of  a 
duct  whose  importance  18  too  grave  to  allow  them  .  ^  ^  4;^^  ^^^^^^^^  „,  it,  ^^^^ 
to  be  left  to  custom.  The  primitive  aw,  or  rule  ^^  community,  is  deemed  an  offense  to  the  StSe. 
with  its  external,  physical  compulsion,  is  of  ™  .  haDoen  either-  (a1  because  the  act  is 
much  oariier  origin  than  written  regulations,  ^i^ectly  an  iSJury  to  the  Stkte;  or  (b)  because 
which  demand  not  only  a  somewhat  advanced  ^^  J^  j,  ,  J^j^^^j  interference  with  the  per- 
stage  of  serial  development,  but  also  a  high  de-  fo^mance  of  some  duty,  as  of  protecting  the  fife, 
gree  of  stability  in  «  society.    I^  appears  only               ty,  safety,  and  morals  ot  citizen,  which^ 

With  some  form  of  the  State.     So  lone  as  there  f,_ a.  «J.^,^^«  fit  «„ki;«  ^^\\s^  4i,«  c4-.4^J  i«»<>  «« 

y  1    •  y  A.'  J  i.'      ^         *.i,  A.  upon  fiTounds  of  public  policy,  the  btate  has  as* 

18  no  general  legislative  and  executive  power  that  gumed  r      j* 

makes  the  State,  it  is  obvious  that  law  cannot  t?^«*xu«  ^:„«„„=i^«  «*  +1,^  ^i««,««4.*.  ^#  «  ^,:^« 
K«  Ai«^^^^^\^^^  \^^^  /«,,o4^^»,     T*  ;«  *v»««   «  »«;a  ^^^  t"6  discussion  of  the  elements  of  a  crime, 

be  differentiated  from  custom.    It  is,  then,  a  mis-  ,     ,  criminal  intent    etc     see  such  titles  as 

take  to  suppose  that  some  kind  of  legal  contract  "^^^^  T^^vr    1^^T\^^^ 

is  prior  to  the  State.    The  State  arose  from  the  ^«"*«'  attempt,  intent,  austake,  etc. 

trifcal  union  a^  law  arose  from  custom;  both  grew  ,    ^"°*f  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  fol- 

up  gradually  and  side  by  side.  1^7«-     (a)     offenses    against    government;     (b) 

Consult:    Wundt,  Ethics,  translation,  vol.   i.  offenses  against  public  p^ce  and  health ;   (c)  of- 

(New  York,  1897)  ;  Lubbock,  OHgin  of  Civiliza^  fenses  against  religion  ajd  morality;  (d)  offenses 

Hon  (New  York,  1896).  ?S*\?^*  persons;    (e)  offenses  against  the  dwell- 

TAur   n  ^    n  t  mg-house;    (f)    offenses  against  property;    (g) 

liAW,  CANON,    oee  CANON  IjAW.  maritime  offenses.     At  common  law  also  crimes 

LAWy  Criminal.    That  branch  of  public  law  were  classified  as  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and 

which  relates  to  crime  or  public  wrongs;  that  is,  the  distinction  has  been  preserved  to  some  extent 

wrongs  or   injuries   by  individuals  against  the  by  the  modem   law   and   the  various   criminal 

State   or  sovereign   as   distinguished    from    in-  codes.     See  Feix)ny;  Misdemeanor. 
juries  by  individuals  against  others,  which  are        The  Law  of  Criminal  Procedure.    The  first 

dealt  with  by  the  private  law  of  wrongs  or  tort,  step  toward  placing  one  charged  with  crime  upon 

All  civilized  systems  of  law  now  agree  in  draw-  his  trial  is  necessarily  his  arrest.     (See  Arrest.) 

ing  this  distinction  between  public  and  private  After  the  arrest  the  prisoner  must  be  brought  for 

wrongs.      It  seems   probable,   however,   that   in  examination  before  the  magistrate,  who  may  hold 

primitive  communities  the  law  of  crime  had  its  him  for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  or,  if  an 

origin  in,  or  at  least  was  preceded  by,  the  law  of  indictment  has  already  been  found,  may  hold  him 

tort,  and  that  the  consequence  of  the  various  acts  for  trial  before  a  petit  jury.    Pending  trial  the 

of  violence  now  recognized  as  crimes  was  that  prisoner  is  committed  to  jail,  unless  admitted  to 

they  gave  rise  exclusively  to  an  obligation  to  the  bail.    See  Bail. 

injured  person  or  his  representative  which  might        The  method  of  finally  accusing  one  with  the 

be  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  money.     Under  commission  of  a  crime  is  by  indictment  by  the 

the  early  Anglo-Saxon  law,  which  corresponded  grand  jury,  which  may  either  precede  or  follow 

substantially  in  this  particular  with  other  an-  the  arrest.     (See  Jury;  Grand  Jury.)     The  in- 

cient  systems  of  law,   "A  sum   was  placed  on  dictment  is  the  final  pleading  corresponding  to 

the  life  of  every  free  man  according  to  his  rank  the  declaration  or  complaint  in  a  civil  action, 

and  a  corresponding  sum  on  every  wound  that  which  sets  out  all  of  the  essential  elements  of  the 

could  be  inflicted  on  his  person,  for  nearly  every  crime  and  all  facts  necessary  to  give  the  court 

injury  which  could  be  done  to  his  civil  rights,  hon-  jurisdiction  to  try  the  prisoner  for  the  offense 

or,  or  peace;  the  sum  being  aggravated  accord-  charged.     (See  Indictment.)    Upon  the  trial  the 

ing  to   adventitious   circumstances."      ( Kemble,  indictment  must  be  read  to  the  accused,  and  he  is 

AnglO'SaxonSy    i.     177.)       (See    Blood-Money;  then  given  opportunity  to  plead  to  it.    The  prisr 
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oner  may  demur  to  the  indictment  on  the  ground  For  offenses  against  the  dwelling-house,  see 

that  it  is  in  law  insufficient  in  force  or  substance.  Arson  ;  Bubolabt. 

(See  Dehubreb.)     He  may  plead  in  abatement.  For  offenses  against  property,  see  Labcent; 

setting  up  any  facts  showing  want  of  jurisdiction  Embbzzucment ;   False  Pbetenses;   Maucigus 

in  the  court  or  other  reason  why  he  should  not  be  Mischief;  Receiving  Six>LEN  Goods;  Foboebt; 

placed  upon  his  trial ;  he  may  also  plead  a  former  Countebfeitino. 

conyiction  or  acquittal.  For  maritime  offenses,  see  Pibact;  Babbatbt. 

If  the  prisoner  is  unsuccessful  upon  his  de-  Consult    the    authorities    referred    to    under 

murrer   or   the   pleas    already   referred   to,   he  Cbiminal  Law;  Jubispbudence ;  CJonstitution- 

must  plead  to  the  merits  by  a  plea  of  either  al  Law;  and  many  of  the  titles  above  referred  to. 

guilty  or  not  guilty.    A  plea  of  guilty  in  effect  LAW,  Feudal.    See  Feudaush. 

admits  the  charge  and  is  equivalent  to  a  con-  taut   -kjr^t^n^Ar      fi^  tur^^^^^^  t.« 

viction  after  trial    A  plea  of  not  guilty  puts  in  I-^W,  Mabtial.    See  Mabtial  Law. 

issue   the   indictment  and   places   the   prisoner  LAW,  Militabt.    See  Militabt  Law. 

upon  his  trial  before  a  jury.    (See  Jubt;  Plead-  jj^^  Municipal.    See  Municipal  Law. 

ing;  Tbial.)     Lpon  verdict  of  the  jury  of  not  »  .^  ^               ,,„^««*.       *     ^     ,.  ^ 

guilty  the  prisoner  must  be  discharged.     If  the  LAW,  Edmund  (1703-87).    An  English  prel- 

jury  fails  to  agree  upon  a  verdict  the  prisoner  **«  and  meUphysician,  bom  at  Cartmel,  Lau- 

may  again  be  placed  upon  trial  before  a  new  casnire,  and  educated  at  Saint  John's,  Cambridge, 

jury,  or  if  the  verdict  be  guilty  he  must  be  sen-  H®  ^a®  ^^r  nine  years  (1737-46)  rector  of  Grey- 

tenced  to  undergo  whatever  penalty  .the  law  pro-  stoke,  CJumberland;  became  Archdeacon  of  Car- 

vides  for  the  crime.    (See  Punishment.)     Before  li8|f  >»  1743,  and  master  of  Peterhouse  in  1764; 

sentence  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel  may  move  to  and    m    1768    was   elected    Bishop    of    Carlisle, 

arrest  the  judgment  because  of  some  material  Among  his  works,  which  are  marked  by  painstak- 

error  in  the  proceedings  appearing  on  the  record,  *^8  investigation  and  freedom  from  dogma,  are: 

or  he  may  move  to  set  aside  the  verdict  because  ^*^  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space  and  Time 

not  supported   by  the   evidence,   or   because   of  (1734)  and  ConMerations  on  the  Theory  of  Re- 

newly  discovered  evidence.    Upon  denial  of  this  %ton  (1745;  and  later  with  a  biographic  sketeh 

motion  the  prisoner  may  be  sentenced,  the  sen-  "7  Paley). 

tence  being  the  judgment  of  the  court  fixing  and  LAW,  Edwabd.    See  Ellenbobouoh. 

directing  the  punishment  of  the  prisoner  accord-  LAW,  John  (1671-1729).    A  celebrated  finan- 

™5^  *J;^'-.  -  1  .  .  .  .  <^i®'  ^^^  speculator,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  April  21, 
The  English  common  law  of  crime  ha«  been  1671.  His  father  was  a  goldsmith  and  banker, 
adopted  m  most  of  the  Stat^  of  the  United  and  proprietor  of  the  large  estate  of  Lauriston, 
Stetes,  with  some  stetutory  modification  and  ad-  near  Edinburgh.  Law  early  showed  a  most  re- 
dition.  In  a.  few  States  the  criminal  law  has  markable  tolent  for  mathematics,  and  after  the 
been  codified,  and  it  is  thus  in  these  jurisdic-  death  of  his  father  he  removed  to  London,  where 
tions  entirely  stetutory.  The  law  of  procedure,  he  was  soon  prominent  both  in  financial  and  so- 
while  substentially  changed  by  stetute  in  all  of  cial  circles;  but  his  life  was  a  dissipated  one,  and 
the  Stetes  in  matter  of  form,  varies  in  no  im-  in  1696  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  England 
portant  particular  from  the  substence  of  the  in  consequence  of  a  duel  in  which  he  killed  his 
procedure  at  common  law  which  has  here  been  adversary.  After  visiting  France  and  Itely,  he 
outlined.  went  to  Amsterdam  and  spent  his  time  in  study- 
As  the  several  States  upon  the  formation  of  the  ing  the  credit  operations  of  the  bank,  where  he 
Federal  Union  reteined  their  jurisdiction  over  was  employed  for  a  short  time.  About  the  year 
crime,  the  Federal  Government  has  no  common-  1700  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  a  zealous  advo- 
law  jurisdiction  over  crime,  nor  can  it  have  any  cate  of  a  paper  currency;  but  his  proposals  to 
statutory  jurisdiction  over  crime  except  over  such  the  Scottish  Parliament  on  this  subject  met  with 
crimes  as  in  some  way  interfere  with  the  power  an  unfavorable  reception.  He  visited  different 
del^ated  to  it  in  the  Constitution  by  the  several  parte  of  the  Continent,  where  he  won  large  sums 
States,  including  such  as  arise  in  territory  sub-  by  gambling,  but  sought  in  vain  to  win  the  favor 
Jcct  to  ite  exclusive  jurisdiction.  For  a  discus-  of  govemmente  to  his  banking  schemes,  which 
flion  of  the  elements  of  a  crime,  of  the  place  were  outlined  in  a  pamphlet  advocating  a  State 
where  a  crime  is  punishable,  and  other  matters  bank  with  paper  notes.  At  last  in  1716  he  set- 
affecting  the  liability,  trial,  defense,  and  punish-  tied  in  Paris,  and  in  company  with  his  brother 
ment  of  crime,  see  such  topics  as  Attempt;  William  set  up  in  1716  a  private  bank,  which 
JropARDY;  Justification;  JuRisoicnoN;  Judo-  ^^^  chartered  by  the  (Jovemment,  and  which  was 
MCNT;  Principal,  ete.  ^^^^  successful  and  prosperous  to  such  an  ex- 
For' a  discussion  of  particular  offenses  against  traordinary  degree  that  in  1718  the  Duke  of 
a  government,  see  Treason;  Bribery;  Extor-  yTleans,  the  Regent,  was  persuaded  to  adopt 
tion;  Champerty;  Maintenance;  Barratry;  Law  s  plan  of  a  national  bank  The  new  institu- 
Embracery;  Contempt;  Perjury;  Rescue;  tion  issued  prodigious  quantities  of  banknot^, 
Prison  Breach  ;  Affray.  ^^'^^  **  ^"*  enjoyed  perfect  credit,  while  the 
T?^-  _^^_„_     ._  .       •,.        ^^        J  V    ixi.  ordinary  national  bonds  remained,  as  they  had 

J!  A^T^^'^T,^''^^'''  ^"^  *°^  ?'^^*^'  l«ng  ^^>  at  a  price  far  below  their  nominal 

^.  J^^l  ?""'    Forcible   Entry;    Libel;  ^^,«g     j„'  1717  j^^  originated  his  famous  Mis- 

Slander;   Engrossing ;   Forestalling.  ^^^^^^^^  ^y,^^^  ^q^j^  f^^  ^y^^  pu^p^3^  ^^  ^i,. 

For  crimes  against  religion  and  morality,  see  ing  money  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  State. 

Blasphemy;    Adultery,^  Bigamy;    Seduction;  The  Compagnie  d'Occident  was  esUblished,  with 

Abduction;  Abortion;  Fornication.  liberty  to  exploit  the  region  about  the  Mississippi. 

For  offenses  against  the  person,  see  Assault;  It  soon  absorbed  the  French  East  India  Ck)mpany 

Batisby;  Mayhem;  Homicidb;  Manslaughter;  and  other  trading  companies,  being  transformed 

ilUBDKB;  False  Imprisonment;  Rape;  Robbery,  into  the  Compagnie  dea  Xndea.    The  public  wen 

Vou  XIL-^. 
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invited  to  invest  in  the  shares  of  this  companyi  Remarks  Upon  MandevUl^s  Fables  of  the  Bees 

and  an  extraordinary  speculative  mania  resulted,  (published  1724;  republished  with  an  introduc- 

which  drove  up  the  value  of  the  shares  to  an  tion  by  Maurice,  1844) ;  The  Absolute  Vnlaioful- 

almost  fabulous  height..   For  a  time  it  seemed  ness  of  the  Stage  Entertainment  Fully  Demon' 

as  if  the  Mississippi  Scheme  would  more  than  strated  (1726) ;  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor 

fulfill  its  promises,  and  the  company,  which  under-  (1717-19);  and  some  very  able  attacks  on  the 

took  the  payment  of  the  debts  oi  the  Grovernment,  rationalism  of  his  day.    His  collected  worlm  were 

was  charged  with  the  receivership  of  the  taxes,  published  in  London  in  nine  volumes  in   1762. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  country  was  flooded  with  Consult   Overton,   Loao,    'Nonjuror    ani   Mystio 

paper  money,  and  in   1720  a  general  financial  (1881). 

collapse  ensued.    Law,  who  had  been  made  Coun-        LA  WES,  Iftz,  Henry  (1596-1662).     An  Eng- 

cilor  of  State  and  CJomptroller  of  Finances  just  lig^  musician.    After  studying  music  under  John 

before  the  crash  came,  thought  it  prudent  to  Cooper,  he  was  sworn  in  as  gentleman  of  the 

Suit  France.  He  proceeded  first  to  Brussels,  and  ^oyal  chapel  of  Charles  I.  (1626),  where  he  soon 
Ijen  to  England,  where  he  remamed  for  several  gained  celebrity  as  a  composer  of  music  for 
years,  but  finally  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  masques  and  songs.  Of  the  former  the  most  im- 
manaced  to  mamtain  himself  by  gambling,  and  portant  was  Milton's  Masque  of  Oomus,  which 
died  there,  March  21,  1729.  Law  appears  to  have  ^^g  under  his  personal  direction  and  was  set  to 
remained  a  firm  believer  in  his  theories  regarding  music  and  produced  at  Ludlow  Castle  in  1634. 
public  credit  and  currency.  A  complete  edition  Milton,  who  was  probably  his  pupil,  refers  to 
of  his  works,  translated  into  French,  was  pub-  ^jm  in  highly  eulogistic  terms  in  several  of  hi» 
lished  at  Paris  in  1790,  and  reprinted  m  1843.  poems.  His  music,  although  written  in  the  Ital- 
They  have  since  been  inserted  m  Guillauman's  {^n  style,  was  decidedly  original,  and  was  also 
collection  of  the  writings  of  the  chief  econo-  highly  praised  by  Waller,  Herrick,  and  Phillips, 
mists  and  financiers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ^hose  songs  he  had  done  much  to  popularize.  A 
.  Consult,  for  Law's  life  and  theories  of  banking:  strong  Royalist,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
Wood,  M€m.ories  of  the  Ltf^QfJohtkLau)  (Edm-  the  King's  Band,  and  subsequently  Clerk  of  the 
burgh,  1824);  Mackay,  Memoirs  of  Extraordi-  cheque.  During  this  period  (1626-62),  in  ad- 
nary  Popular  Delusions  (London,  1860) ;  Thiers,  ^ition  to  composing  the  anthem  for  the  corona- 
Law  et  son  sysUme  des  finances  (Pans,  1868;  tion  of  Charles  II.  in  1663,  he  published  Ayres 
Eng.  trans..  New  York,  1869) ;  Perkins,  France  ^nd  Dialogues  for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Voices. 
Under  the  Regency  ( New  York,  1892 ) ;  Heymann,  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Law  undsein  System (Uunich,  1953);  JjeYMseuT,  Abbey.  An  elder  brother,  Wiluam  Lawes 
Reoherches  historiques  sur  le  systhne  de  Law  (c.  1682- 1646),  was  also  attached  as  a  musician 
(Paris,  1864) ;  Joheg,  Vne  preface  au  Socialisme,  to  the  royal  chapel,  and  was  associated  with  him 
Ott  le  systHne  de  Law  (Paris,  1848) .  in  some  of  his  musical  undertakings.  This  broth- 
liAW^  John  (1796-1873).  ,An  American  ju-  er,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Chester,  com- 
rist,  born  in  New  London,  Conn.  He  was  de-  posed  a  portion  of  the  music  for  the  Choice 
scended  from  a  line  of  lawyers  including  Jona-  Psalmes,  published  in  1648. 
than  Law,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Connecticut  Su-  lAWES,  John  Bennot  (1814-1900).  A  cele- 
preme  Court  (1741-6()).  Educated  at  Yale,  he  Crated  English  agricultural  chemist,  bom  at 
was  admitted  to  practice  m  1817,  and  soon  after-  Rothamsted,  Hertfordshire.  He  was  educated  at 
w-ards  emigrated  to  Indiana,  and  made  his  home  ^^  Oxford,  and  Ix)ndon,  entered  upon  the 
at  Vmcennes.  He  was  successively  prosecutmg  management  of  the  paternal  estate  of  Rothamsted 
'^^}oa^P^'  member  of  the  State  le^lature  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  three  years  later  commenced  ex- 
(1823),  again  district  attorney,  a  judge  for  peHmenU  with  plants  grown  in  pots  of  soil.  He 
eight  terms,  and  m  1838  was  appointed  receiver  ^^j  discovered  a  prooss  for  transforming  bone 
of  public  moneys.  In  1861  he  moved  to  Evans-  into  superphosphate  by  the  use  of  sulphuric^ 
viUe,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  ^^^^  took  out  a  patent  in  1842,  and  built  up 
of  I^masco;  four  years  afterwards  he  was  ap-  ^^  extensive  business  which  he  managed  for 
P^"?^  J?"^^  ""^  \^^.^^'*  ?u  ^^  Claims;  and  ^^^^t  thirty  years.  In  1867  he  engaged  in  the 
in  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre-  manufacture  of  terUric  and  citric  Scids,  and 
sentatives,  and  served  m  the  Thirty-seventh  and  continued  in  this  business  until  his  death.  The 
Thirty-eighth  Congresses  on  committees  on  li-  experimental  inquiries  at  Rothamsted  were  en- 
brary,  agriculture,  and  Revolutionaiy  pensions.  ^^^  j^  1343  ^  the  employment  of  Dr.  (after- 
His  address  on  the  CotomaJHwtoryo/ yt«cenne«  ^^^^^  gi^)  j.  -^  Gilbert  to  superintend  the 
was  published  m  1839  and  m  1858.  He  was  laboratory  work.  For  more  than  fifty  years, 
president  of  the  Indiana  SUte  Historical  Society,  ^a^^g  ^^^  Gilbert  conducted  elaborate  agricul- 
IiAW,  William  (1686-1761).  An  English  de-  tural  investigations.  The  field  experiments  were 
votional  author.  He  was  born  at  King's  Cliffe,  enlarged  and  systematired  until  they  occupied 
Northamptonshire;  and  was  educated  at  Em-  nearly  forty  acres  in  1856.  Experiments  with 
manuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  animals  were  begun  in  1847,  and  a  varietv  of 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1712.  He  was  a  strong  Tory  problems  in  animal  nutrition  have  since  been 
sympathizer  and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  studied.  In  1889  Sir  John  transferred  the  labo- 
allegiance  on  the  accession  of  Greorge  I.  His  ratories  and  experimental  fields  of  Rothamsted  to 
writings  are  deeply  tinged  with  mysticism,  and  a  board  of  trustees  with  an  endowment  of  about 
in  later  life  he  was  a  follower  of  Jakob  BOhme.  £100,000,  thus  insuring  the  continuance  of  the 
His  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life  investigations.  At  this  time  he  made  provision 
(1729)  first  awakened  the  religious  sensibilities  for  a  biennial  course  of  lectures  in  the  United 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  speaks  of  it  in  high  terms.  States  on  the  Rothamsted  work.  Accounts  of 
The  Wesleys  also  derived  much  advantage  from  the  Rothamsted  work  may  be  found  in  the 
it,  and  became  intimate  with  Law,  but  later  re-  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
jected  hb  teachings.    Hia  other  writings  include:  England,    Reports   of   the    Britiah   AsBOciation^ 
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for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Proceedings  and  Bret,  lann.  Com.  Urn,  open  space ;  ultimately  ccm? 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  nected  with  Goth.,  AS.,  £ng.  land,  OHG.  lawt^ 

Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Ger.  Land,  land).     A  smooth,  even,  well-kept 

and  Memoranda  of  the  Rothamsted  Station.  turf  or  greensward,  intended  solely  for  ornament 

LAW  MEBCHANT.  Originally,  the  body  of  and  pleasure.  The  hot  and  dry  summers  which 
rules  governing  the  various  communities  of  mer-  frequently  prevail  in  the  United  States  are  in- 
chants  throughout  Europe,  and  administered  by  jurious  to  grass;  but  as  the  lawn  is  usually  lim- 
'  piepowder  courts  (q.v.),  staple  courts,  and  i^d  ^^  extent,  this  obstacle  is  overcome  by  con- 
merchants'  courts  (q.v.).  The  procedure  of  trolling  the  moisture  conditions.  Good  velvetjr 
the  law  merchant  as  well  as  the  substantive  ^^rf  can  be  maintained  in  moderately  dry  ch- 
rules  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  early  mates,  even  in  times  of  intense  and  prolonged 
common  law.  Its  courts  were  expeditious,  seek-  heat  and  drought  by  daily  supplying  the  neces- 
ing  not  only  to  do  justice,  but  to  do  it  speedily,  sary  moisture.  In  no  instance  is  the  condition 
Judges  for  these  tribunals  were  selected  because  ol  the  soil  a  more  important  factor  than  in  lawn- 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  law  merchant,  and  making.  The  best  soil  for  this  purpose  is  -a 
were  bound  to  administer  that  law,  and  not  the  sandy  loam  of  fine  texture  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
common  law  of  the  land,  nor  the  peculiar  legal  the  most  favorable  combination  for  either  wet 
usages  of  the  cities,  towns,  or  boroughs  where  seasons  or  times  of  drought.  A  clay  soil  bakes 
they  sat.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  too  readily,  and  an  open  sandy  or  gravelly  soil 
courts  which  specially  administered  this  body  of  is  not  sufficiently  resistant  of  drought.  Before 
law  died  out  in  England,  and  their  jurisdiction  the  soil  is  prepared  to  receive  the  grass-seed,  it  is 
was  assumed  by  the  common  law  and  equity  tri-  drained  if  it  has  inadequate  natural  drainage, 
bunals  of  the  realm.  From  this  time  to  the  acces-  and  then  graded  to  give  it  the  desired  contour, 
sion  of  Lord  Mansfield  as  Chief  Justice,  the  term  The  ordinary  dooryard  lawn  is  usually  level,  but 
'law  merchant'  was  employed  in  quite  an  indef-  the  extensive  lawns  of  parks  combine  in  their 
inite  sense.  The  common-law  judges  ajid  juries  contour  the  level,  the  convex,  and  the  concave, 
were  not  versed  in  the  legal  usages  of  merchants,  gracefully  merging  into  each  other. 
When  mercantile  controversies  came  before  them,  The  preparation  for  the  grass-seed  consists  in 
it  was  often  necessary  to  call  merchant  witnesses  working  the  soil  with  the  plow  and  subsoiler  or 
to  prove  what  the  law  merchant  applicable  to  the  spade  to  a  depth  of  at  least  one  foot, 
the  particular  case  was,  although  at  times  the  All  stones  and  rubbish  are  removed  to  ob- 
mercantile  custom  involved  was  so  notorious  tain  a  clean,  fine,  and  well-tilled  seed-bed.  A 
that  courts  would  take  judicial  notice  of  it.  rich  soil  is  essential,  and  the  land  for  a  lawn 

The  third  period  in  the  history  of  the  law  should  be  enriched  by  heavy  applications  of  well- 
merchant  in  England  embraces  the  latter  half  rotted  barnyard  manure  or  when  the  manure 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  most  of  the  nine-  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  heavy  dressing  of  com- 
teenth.  Lord  Mansfield  conceived  that  the  usages  mercial  fertilizers.  A  complete  commercial  fer- 
of  merchants  in  all  countries  rested  upon  the  tilizer,  i.e.  a  fertilizer  containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
same  general  principles,  and  that  the  law  mer-  phoric  acid,  and  potash,  is  used  and  liberal  quan- 
chant  was  a  branch  of  the  jus  gentium ,  or  law  tities  of  lime  and  bone-meal  are  worked  into  the 
common  to  all  nations.  As  Chief  Justice  he  de-  soil  in  addition.  The  selection  of  grasses  is  de- 
voted his  great  energies  to  the  development  of  a  termined  by  the  climate  of  the  loc^ity,  and  the 
body  of  legal  rules  which  should  be  based  not  on  color,  texture,  and  sod-forming  habit  of  the  dif- 
the  common-law  doctrines  of  England,  but  upon  ferent  species.  The  most  common  grasses  com- 
principles  which  commercial  convenience,  public  bining  the  qualities  of  a  lawn-grass  to  a  greater 
policy,  and  the  customs  and  usages  of  merchants  or  less  extent  are  Kentucky  blue-grass,  fescue 
had  contributed  to  establish,  with  slight  dif-  grass,  bent  grass.  Saint  Augustine  grass,  and 
ferences,  over  all  Europe.  In  the  United  States  Bermuda  grass.  The  finer  varieties  of  fescue  and 
his  work  was  carried  forward  by  Chancellor  bent  grasses  form  an  especially  soft  and  elastic 
Kent,  Justice  Story,  and  others.  As  a  result  of  turf,  qualities  highly  esteemed  in  a,  lawn.  Saint 
the  movement  the  law  merchant  and  the  common  Augustine  grass  and  Bermuda  grass  are  well 
law  are  no  longer  distinct  and  separate  bodies  adapted  to  warm  climates,  and  are  extensively 
of  legal  rules.  To  a  large  extent  they  have  be-  usea  as  lawn-grasses  in  the  Southern  United 
come  amalgamated,  and  are  administered  by  all  States.  In  order  to  obtain  evenness  in  the  text- 
legal  tribunals  as  a  single  system.  At  the  pres-  ure  of  the  turf  and  the  color  of  the  lawn,  it  is 
ent  time,  therefore,  *law  merchant'  does  not  desig-  customary  to  sow  only  one  kind  of  grass.  Mix- 
nate  a  true  body  of  law,  as  it  did  formerly,  but  tures  of  different  grasses,  however,  are  also  fre- 
is  applied  to  various  branches  of  English  law,  in  quently  used.  A  li^ht,  scattered  stand  of  white 
which  the  old  usages  of  merchants  still  survive  clover  is  often  considered  desirable.  The  grass- 
to  a  considerable  extent,  or  which  have  sprung  seed  is  sown  thickly,  from  60  to  60  pounds  being 
out  of  modern  business  needs  and  customs,  such  used  per  acre.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  intro- 
as  agency,  bailments,  insurance,  partnership,  duce  weed-seeds  in  the  manure  or  with  the  grass- 
Consult  the  authorities  cited  under  those  titles;  seed.  The  time  of  seeding  depends  upon  the  cli- 
also:  Smith,  Compendium  of  Mercantile  Law,  mate  and  the  prevailing  weather.  The  seed  should 
MaodonnelVs  Introduction  (London,  1890) ;  be  sown  when  the  conditions  for  its  growth  are 
Scrutton,  T^  Elements  of  Mercantile  Law  (Lon-  the  most  favorable.  Moisture  is  an  absolute  re- 
don,  1891)  ;  Burdick,  The  Essentials  of  Business  quirement,  and  for  this  reason  sowing  shortly 
Law  (New  York,  1902)  ;  "What  is  the  Law  Mer-  before  an  expected  rain  is  the  common  practice, 
chant?"  (2  Columbia  Law  Review,  470,  1902);  windy  weather  prevents  the  even  scattering  of 
"The  Early  History  of  the  Law  Merchant  in  Eng-  the  seed.  In  general,  sowing  is  done  during  the 
land,"  xvii.  Law  Quarterly  Review,  232,  1901.  ^oist  months   of  spring,   but  where  conditions 

LAWK  (older  forms  lawnd,  laund,  OF.  lande,  permit  in  the  early  fall.     After  the  soil  has 

launde,  Fr.  lande,  heath,  from  Ir.  land,  OWelsh,  been  made  perfectly  smooth  and  fine,  the  seed  ii 
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Bcattered  evenly  over  the  Burface  and  thinly  striker  out.  At  the  end  of  the  first  game  the 
covered  with  a  fine-toothed  iron  rake,  followed  striker  out  becomes  the  server,  and  so  on  alter- 
by  an  iron  roller.  To  avoid  covering  the  seed  too  nately.  The  server  delivers  the  ball  or  service 
deeply,  the  land  is  sometimes  rolled  without  the  from  the  right  to  the  left  courts.  It  must  drop 
previous  use  of  the  rake.  between    the    service-line,    half-court    line,    and 

Small  grass-plats  are  often  covered  with  trans-  side-line  of  the  court,  diagonally  opposite  to  that 

planted  turf  instead  of  beginning  with  the  seed,  from  which  it  was  served.    The  system  of  scor- 

When  the  grass  has  grown  several  inches  high,  ing  is  framed  on  a  basis  of  fifteen  for  each  stroke 

mowing  with  this  lawn-mower  is  begun  and  re-  won;   but  the  third  stroke  is  called  forty  instead 

peated    at   short   intervals.      Frequent   mowing  of  forty-five.    If  both  players  win  three  strokes^ 

and  rolling  improves  the  turf.    During  dry  sum-  the  score  is  called  'deuce'  instead  of  forty  all.  The 

mers,  when  there  is  danger  of  exposing  the  roots  winner  of  the  next  stroke  scores  'advantage/  and 

to  the  diying  action  of  the  hot  sun,  too  frequent  if  he  also  gets  the  following  stroke,  he  wins  the 

mowing  is  injurious.    The  lawn  should  be  rolled  game;  if  the  stroke  falls  to  the  opposite  side,  the 

at  least  once  each  spring  when  the  weather  is  score  goes  back  to  'deuce.'    Similarly  the  player 

moist,  for  the  purpose  of  compacting  the  turf,  who  first  scores  six  games  wins  the  set,  unless 

To  keep  up  the  fertility  of  permanent  lawns,  land  both  should  have  won  five,  when  a  player  must 

plaster,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  hardwood  ashes  are  win  two  consecutive  games  to  score  the  set.     If 

applied  as  top  dressings  in  the  spring  or  a  dress-  he  fails  to  do  this,  the  score  is  once  more  called 

ing  of  fine  compost  is  applied  in  the  fall.     Con-  'games  all,'  and  the  same  conditions  prevail  as 

suit   United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  l^fore.    The  players  change  sides  at  the  end  of 

Year-Book,  1897    (Washington,  1898).  every  set.    All  championship  matches  hav^  since 

LAWK  TENNIS.     A  modem  game  resem-  ^®®^  *^^  determined  by  the  winning  of  three 

bling  in  some  respects  the  ancient  game  of  ten-  ^^^  ^^^  of   five;    but  since   1897   the   English 

nis   (q.v.),  which  in  its  earliest  form  seems  to  system   of   hMdi<»pping  occasionally  has   been 

have  been  played  in  the  open  air.    The  new  sport  employed,   but  without  the   use  of   differential 

originated    almost    simultaneously    in    England  tables.     Briefiy,  a  player  is  benefited  by  givmg 

and  America.     Major  Wingfield  reduced  it  to  a  ?'  ow"^«.  strokes  or  giving  bisques^  bisque 

definite  form  in  England  in  1874,  giving  it  the  "  ?J^  P?V^t  which  can  be  taken  by  the  receiver 

hopelessly  classical  name  of  'sphairistike.'    Un-  ^^  ^he  odds  at  any  time  in  the  set,  except  after 

der  the  auspices  of  the  Marylebone  Club,  rules  *  ^^^^^  delivered  or  by  the  server  after  a 

were   formulated   the  following  year   for   what  ^^^^^    The  game  was  play^  in  America  withm 

was  then  definitely  known  as  lawn  tennis.    The  *  y«*L  ^[  ^^s  adoption  m  England—at  Nalian^ 

'hour-glass'  court  was  retained,  with  the  net  five  ^^^  Boston.     The  next  year  a  court  was  laid 

feet  high  at  the  posts  and  four  feet  in  the  cen-  ^"^  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  has  been  the  Ameri- 

tre,  and  the  service  lines  26  feet  from  the  net,  can  headquarters  of  the  game  ever  smce,  although 

with  covered  balte  2%  inches  in  diameter  and  J*  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that,  m  addition 

1%  ounces  in  weight.     Before  1876  the  earliest  to  n^ional  championships,  there  are  yearly  held 

form  of  court  was  replaced  by  a  rectangular  26   championship  cratests   by   single   States   or 

one,  26  yards  long  by  9  yards  wide,  the  net  be-  groups  of  SUtes.     The  first  open  chwnpionship 

ing  lowered  to  3  feet  3  inches  and  then  to  3  feet  J^^*.*'!^!^?  >*'®, oS?*'"^^  ""^  ^^^  ^^I?°  ^^^^J"^ 

in  the  centre,  and  the  service-line  brought  4  feet  g,"?*^«t  Club  m  1880.    The  next  year  the  United 

nearer  the  net.    In  1879,  when  volleying  was  in-  States  National  Lawn    rexmis  Association  was 

troduced  by  the  Renshaw  brothers,  the  service-  formed,  and  rules  adopted  which  have,  however, 

line  was  brought  one  foot  nearer  the  centre,  and  ^  modified  and  altered  from  time  to  time, 

the  height  of  the  net  raised  again  to  3  feet  6  *?d  ^^^  then  the  national  championships  have 

inches,  making  the  advantages  of  the  different  »J^ays  ^^  f^^y^^  ^}  Newport,  IL  I.     English 

styles  of  play  more  equal.     In  1887  the   (Eng-  players  have  frequently  taken  part  m  them,  with 

lish)    National    Lawn    Tennis    Association    was  marked  success  at  first,  which  gradually  dimm- 

formed.    From  that  time  on  it  has  been  the  gov-  l^^^.^f.  t^®  American  play  developed  along  na- 

eming  body  for  England  and  the  neighboring  tional  lines.     These  may  be  summed  up  under 

countries,  into  which  the  game  has  spread.    The  these  heads :    (1)  The  screw  service  whereby  the 

courts  of  all  countries  have  the  same  dimensions;  ^^]}  ^  made  to  cunre  in  ite  downward  flight 

the  following  is  the  official  description  of  the  .dike  the 'out-drop  of  a  modern  bas^all  pitcher) 

American  court:     The  court  is  78  feet  long  and  impafting  a  double  and  most  baflling  motion; 

27  feet  wide.    It  is  divided  across  the  middle  by  (2)  the  practice  of  volleying  from  a  poejtion  so 

a  net,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  two  J^^f  *?oJ*'?x.''^^^  ^f  ^^^^.  strokes  <»n  kill  the 

posts,  standing  3  feet  outside  of  the  court  on  ^^J^?    (3)    the  development  of  the  'stop  volley,' 

Sther  side.     The  height  of  the  net  is  3  feet  6  IT^T^^  ,^^  ^^^} 'f  .V"^^^^  ^^^ .7'^^^  }^^l^ 

inches  at  the  posts,  and' 3  feet  in  the  middle,  held  racket  and  falls  over  the  net 'dead' ;  W  the 

Halfway   between   the   side-lines,    and    parallel  development  of    lobbing'  to  a  wonderful  extra 

with  them,  is  drawn  the  half-court  line;  divid-  }o^^"«  J'«7  \'S^  :^>th  a  slight  cut  that  gives  the 

ing  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  net  into  two  J^^^  *  ^^^^^  twist     The  American  Association 

equal  parts,  the  right  and  left  courts.    On  each  5?5  "^"^^7  ]^o^'^\^  ^^e  of  the  two  imiportant 

side  of  the  net,  at  a  distance  of  21   feet  from  differences  Ween  the  rules  of  play  m  ^ngland 

it.  and  parallel  with  it,  are  drawn  the  service-  ^"^  America  by  limiting  the  rests  to  which  play- 

lines.    Two  kinds  of  game  are  played :  'singles/  f "  ,^ere  entitled  between  seU^  to  one  rest  after 

i.e.   one   person   against  another;    or   'doubles,'  the  third  set  and  no  more.    The  other  difference, 

two  partners  on  each  side.     The  choice  of  sides  ***«  foot-fault  rule,  remains, 
of  the  court  and  the  right  to  serve  first  are  de-        LAWRENCE.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 

cided  by  toss.     The  players  stand  on  opposite  Douglas  County,  Kan.,  40  miles  west  by  south  of 

sides  of  the  net,  the  player  who  first  delivers  the  Kansas  City ;  on  both  sides  of  the  Kansas  River, 

ball  being  called  the  server,  and  the  other  the  and  on  the  Atohison,  Topeka  and  Santa  E6  and 
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the  Union  Pacific  railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  G  works,  $60,000  for  the  police  department,  $55,- 
3).  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide  streets,  000  for  the  fire  department,  and  $40,000  for  the 
and  has  many  attractive  buildings.  It  is  the  health  department.  Population,  in  1850,  8282; 
seat  of  the  State  University  (see  Kansas,  Uni-  in  1860,  17,630;  in  1870,  28,921;  in  1880,  39,- 
TEBSITT  OF),  founded  in  1866  on  Mount  Oread,  151;  in  1890,  44,654;  in  1900,  62,559,  including 
and  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  a  United  States  28,600  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  87  of  negro 
Government  Industrial  School  of  Indians,  which  descent.  Lawrence  was  created  by  act  of  the 
occupies  a  site  of  600  acres.  Bismarck  Grove,  Legislature,  March  20,  1845,  out  of  parts  of 
a  park  including  240  acres,  is  only  a  short  dis-  Methuen  and  Andover,  and  was  incorporated  as 
tance  outside  the  city  limits.  Lawrence  is  im-  a  city  May  10,  1853.  On  January  10,  1860,  the 
portant  as  a  commercial  centre,  and  its  manu-  Pemberton  Mill,  five  stories  high,  suddenly  fell, 
iacturing  interests,  which  are  considerable,  are  and  soon  afterwards  caught  fire.  Of  the  700  per- 
promoted  by  excellent  water-power.  The  Indus-  sons  in  the  mill,  100  were  killed,  and  many  more 
trial  establishments  include  flouring  and  paper  seriously  injured.  Consult  Wadsworth,  History 
mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  a  foundry  and  of  Laxcrence,  Mass,  (Lawrence,  1880). 
machine-shop,  wire-fence  and  nail  works,  and  LAWBENGE,  Abbott  (1792-1855).  An 
a  large  creamery.  Lawrence  (named  in  honor  American  merchant,  legislator,  and  diplomat. 
of  Amos  A.  Lawrence)  was  the  first  of  the  *free-  He  was  born  in  Groton,  Mass.;  was  educated  in 
State  towns  founded  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  So-  ^  district  school,  and  at  the  Groton  Academy 
ciety  in  1854,  immediately  after  the  passage  (^ow  the  Lawrence  Academy) ;  removed  to  Bos- 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  (q.v.),  and  was  for  ton  in  1808,  and  there  served  an  apprenticeship 
wveral  years  the  headquarters  of  the  Anti-  jn  ^^  warehouse  of  his  elder  brother,  Amos, 
Slavery  Party  m  Kansas.  In  November  and  ^jth  whom  in  1814  he  founded  the  famous  firm 
December,  1865,  dunng  the  so-called  'Wakarusa  of  a.  &  A.  Lawrence.  Lawrence  also  took  an 
War  It  was  besieged  for  a  rfiort  time  by  a  force  active  interest  in  several  railroad  enterprises ; 
of  pro-slavey  men;  and  on  May  21,  1856,  it  was  ^^s  president  of  the  Essex  Company,  which  in 
occupied  and  partially  destroyed  by  another  pro-  1345  founded  Lawrence,  Mass.  (named  in  his 
slaveiy  force.  On  August  21,  1863,  a  body  of  honor),  and  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
Confederate  raiders  under  Quantrell  almost  com-  ^^s  largely  engaged  in  the  China  trade.  From 
pletely  destroyed  it,  and  killed  123  of  its  citi-  1334  to  1837,  and  again  from  1839  to  1840,  when 
«ns.  Population,  in  1890,  9997 ;  in  1900,  10,862.  ju  health  forced  him  to  resign,  he  was  a  member 
See  Kansas.  of  Congress;  and  in  1842  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
IiAWBENCE.  An  important  manufacturing  missioners  of  Massachusetts,  who  cooperated 
city  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Essex  County,  ^^\  }\%  commissioners  of  Mam^  and  with 
Mass.,  26  miles  northwest  of  Boston;  on  both  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  ne- 
sides  of  the  Merrimac  River,  and  on  several  gotiatmg  the  Webster- Aehburton  Treaty  (q.v.) 
branches  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  concerning  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  United 
(Map:  Massachusetts,  E  2) .  It  includes  the  vil-  States,  with  England's  representative.  Lord  Ash- 
kges  of  Arlington  District,  Carltonville,  and  ^urton.  He  was  United  States  Minister  to 
Hallsville.  The  Merrimac  at  this  point  has  a  England  in  President  Taylor's  Administration,  m 
descent  of  26  feet  in  half  a  mile,  aflfording  water-  which  capacity  he  rendered  important  services 
power  estimated  at  10,000  horse-power,  controlled  ^  *"«  country,  and  became  widely  popular 
by  a  dam  of  solid  granite,  900  feet  long  and  30  ^^^^  ^e  English  people,  though  in  1862,  wishing 
feet  high,  thrown  across  the  rapids,  and  by  canals  ^  devote  his  attention  wholly  to  his  business 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  the  first  of  which  was  interests,  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request.  He 
opened  in  1848.  The  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Washing-  ™ade  ™any  donations  to  charitable  institutions, 
ton,  Arlington,  Everett,  and  Pemberton  are  the  ^^^  ^^  1^47  contributed  $60,000  for  the  estab- 
principal  mills  producing  textiles,  among  which  lishment  of  a  scientific  school  at  Harvard,  which 
are  included  shirtings,  calicoes,  shawls,  worsted  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  to  which  by  will  he 
dress-goods,  cassimeres,  flannels,  broadcloths,  stibsequently  contributed  another  $50,000.  He 
cambrics,  duck,  etc.  Other  manufactures  are  ^^^^  ^  l^^e  sum  for  the  erection  of  model  lodging- 
paper,  paper-mill  machinery,  foundry  products,  houses  for  the  poor,  the  surplus  income  from 
carriages,  doors,  sash  and  blinds,  engines,  boil-  which  was  to  be  forever  applied  to  charitable 
ers,  beltings,  and  Archibald  wheels.  The  city  purposes.  Consult  Hill,  Memoir  of  Ahhott  I^aw- 
has  the  Essex  County  Truant  School,  Children's  ^^^^  (Boston,  1883). 

Home,  Cottage  and  Lawrence  Hospitals,  a  public        LAWBENGE,  Amos  (1786-1862).  An  Ameri- 

library  of  over  60,000  volumes,  and  a  large  com-  can  merchant  and  manufacturer,  bom  at  Groton, 

Xaon  and  other  public  parks.    There  are  also  sev-  Mass.,   and   educated   at   the   Groton   Academy 

eral  bridges  across  the  river,  libraries  for  opera-  founded  there  by  his  father.    After  working  as  a 

tives  in  the  principal  mills,  numerous  private  clerk  for  several  years,  he  embarked   (1807)   in 

charitable  institutions,  and  a  number  of  county  the  dry-goods  business  on  his  own   account  in 

buildings.    The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  Boston.     In  1814  he  formed  a  partnership  with 

annually  elected;  a  bicameral  council,  and  sub-  his  brother,  Abbott  Lawrence  (q.v.),  and  the  firm 

ordinate  administrative  departments,  as  follows:  became    the   foremost    wholesale    mercantile   es- 

fire  department  and  board  of  health,  appointed  tablishment  in  the  country.     He  is  best  known 

by  the  executive  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  for  his  connection  with  the  cotton  manufactur- 

board  of  aldermen;  water  board,  elected  by  the  ing    industry    in    New    England,    the    cities    of 

council;  and  pauper  department,  superintendent  Lawrence   and   Ix)well  owing  their   preeminence 

of  streets,  and  school  committee,  chosen  by  popu-  in  this  branch  of  industry  largely  to  his  efforts. 

lar  election.    The  city  spends  annually,  in  mainte-  111  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active 

nance  and  operation,  over  $800,000,  the  principal  participation  in  business  in  1831,  and  the  later 

amounts  being  about  $170,000  for  schools,  $66,000  years  of  his  life  were  spent  largely  in  furthering 

for  charitable  institutions,  $60,000  for  the  water-  various  philanthropic  enterprises.     He  contrib- 
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uted  largely  to  the  building  of  the  Bunker  Hill  midshipman  in  1793,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1802, 

Monument,  and  gave  large  8um8  to  Williams  Col-  and  in  1804-06  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 

lege  and  to  the  academy  at  Groton,  which  in  with  Tripoli,  oommanding  a  gunboat  and  serving 

1843    was   renamed   Lawrence   Academy   in   his  as  seoona  in  conunand  in  Decatur's  expedition  to 

honor.  bum  the  captured  Philadelphia  under  the  guns 

LAWBENCE.  Geobge  Alfbed  ( 1827-76) .    An  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  batteries.    In  1808  he  served  as  first 

English  novelist,  bom  in  Braxted,  Essex.     He  lieutenant  on  the  Conatitutum,  and  then  com- 

was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  studied  for  the  bar,  ™*»^  *"^^?*\1?y  *H  ^^^'  *^®  ^***^'  /°^ 
but  afterwards  gave  all  his  time  to  literature.  ]^^  ^«P  ^^^\  1811,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
His  most  famous  book,  Ouy  lAvingaton,  or  Thor-  Jf  captam,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
ougK  was  published  in  1867.  His  other  works  ??7^f •  1°  1?12  he  cmised  with  Captain  Barn- 
include:  Sword  and  Ooicn  (1869);  Barren  ondges  squadron  along  the  South  American 
Honour  (1862)  ;  Maurice  Bering,  or  the  Quadri-  co*s^»  *»?  ?^  ,^^Z^^T7 ^^\  f®^^'  captured  the 
lateral  (1864);  Breaking  a  Butterfly:  Blanche  slightly  inferior  British  brigK>f-war  Peaoocfc, 
Elleralie's  Ending  (1869);  Silverland  (1873);  after  a  spirited  engaBement  of  fifteen  minutes, 
and  Hagarene  ( 1874 ) .  a«ar  the  mouth  of  the^emerara  River— the  Hor- 

LAWBEKCE,    Gb«boe  Newbou>    (1806.96),  ^^f^V.^l^^^lrL"^^^^ 


mjon  which  he  had  already  spent  much  study,  j^^  attacked  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  about 
flis  collection  of  8000  specimens  bought  by  the  ^^^^  ^j,^,  ^^^  g^^^  j^^^^  ^  bloody  engage- 
v^t"i^^  ^^^  of  Natural  History  in  New  ^^^/^^  gf^^  minutes,  in  which  he  was  mortafly 
•York  Cliy,  include,  not  on\j  a  very  full  list  of  ...Qunded,  the  Chesapeake  was  captured,  and  Law- 
birds  found  in  the  United  States,  but  more  than  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^aken  with  his  ship  to  Halifax,  where 
300  new  species  fr^  Mexico,  Ce^al  and  South  ^„  ^he  6th  he  died.  While  feeing  carried  below 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  He  was  a  mem-  ^^^j  ^y^^  engagement,  he  uttlred  the  words 
ber  of  many  scientific  societies,  and  contributed  .j^^i^  ^^^  ^^^^^  g^^j  ,,  ^y^^^y^  ^.^  became  a 
much  to  ornithological  literature,  and  was  a  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^  ^^d  which  have  remained  con- 
collaborator  with  Spencer  F.  Baird  and  John  ^^ed  with  his  lime. 
Cassm  m  The  Birds  of  North  Amertoa  (1860).           . ■..^,    „    ,          ,,-  ^  ,   ,^        .      . 

(1804-84).     An  English  soldier,  bom  in  Trin-  J^^d^^^rttf  aW«^^t^n  he  emtoat<l  £ 

oomalee,  Ceylon.    He  wa.  the  brother  of  the  first  America  and  s^Sed  in  New  York  Cit^^h«^  h^ 

l2^^""Ht  «ter^  ?hl  f™7i^"l8^TS  ^ulSTla'S^'a^d  ^e'lS  fn  TrTrL^'wiT^^^^ 

i^r^?^;>.n?  „f^^.  ~  J™w^L  Li?«H'  itn  to  the  bar.    His  success  in  his  profession  was  im- 

wa.8  adjutant  of  his  ^regiment,  the  _Second  Ben-  ^^diate.    He  threw  himself  into  the  Revolution- 


the  envoy  to  Afghanistan,  and  was  m  Kabul  d»      „.    In  October,  1777,  he  became  an  aide  on 

l""'?iii.    /,«??r"f' °?«^fl''K^"    MacNaghten  ^^^  fj^^  ^^  Washington,  and  in  1780  as  iudge- 

was  killed   (1841).     In  1848  he  was  appointed  ^jyocate-general  pi^ided  at  the  trial  of  ilaj^r 

political  agent  at  Peshawur    and  was  prisoner  ^^^^    ^ «;  ,      /^^er  the  war  he  resumed  the 

Jor  a  year  during  the  second  Sikh  War.    Later  ^actice  of  law  in  New  York,  and  in  1786  was 

h*7^!  "IV'^t  VbI't"''*  wl  "^^iJ  '°  **T"i  ?"J"  el«t«l  toCongress,  in  which  he  strongly  advo- 

putana,   until    1857.     When   the  great  Mutiny  ^^^^  ^^^^  prop^  Constitution.    This  ^5  to  his 

broke  out.  he  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  all  ,^i„    gup/rseded  in  1788  by  an  Anti-Federalist, 

the  forces  in  Rajputona.     He  retired  with  the  ,„  f^g^  "S;  ^„  ^j^^ted  to  the  New  York  State 

rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1867.    His  Forty-  g^^^^e.  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a  mem- 

three  Years  ^nlndta  was  edited  by  Edwards,  and  ^e,  „f  y,e  first  Congress  under  the  new  Consti- 

appeared  in  1874.  tyti,,„      jj^  ^^  ^j^,,  ^  member  of  the  Second 

ZiAWBENCE,  Sir  HBNBYMoirraOMEiiT(  1800-  Congress  (17SI-93),  and  in  1794  was  appointed 
67).  An  English  brigadier-general  and  colonial  by  President  Washington  United  States  Judge 
Administrator.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of  for  the  District  of  New  York.  In  1796  he  re- 
Lord  Lawrence  (q.v.),  and  was  likewise  famous  signed  from  the  bench  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
as  an  administrator.  He  was  Chief  Commissioner  L'nited  Stetes  Senate,  to  which  he  had  been 
of  Lucknow,  and  virtually  Governor  of  Oudb  elected  to  succeed  Rufus  King.  He  remained  in 
when  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out.  While  in  the  Senate  until  1800.  and  was  president  pro 
command  of  the  handful  of  heroic  men  who  de-  tempore  of  that  body  in  1798-99.  He  was  a 
fended  the  women  and  children  in  the  Residency  Btanch  supporter  of  Hamilton,  and  was  particu- 
of  Lucknow,  Sir  Henry  was  wounded  by  the  ex-  larly  opposed  to  any  compromise  between  the 
plosion  of  a  shell,  and  died  July  4,  1857.  He  was  Federaliste,  of  which  party  he  remained  up  to  his 
the  founder  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum  at  Octa-  death  one  of  the  principal'  leaders,  and  the  'Burr- 
mund,  for  the  reception  of  the  children  of  the  ites.' 

European  soldiers  in  India.    Saint  Paul's  CaOie-  LAWBBNCE,  John  Laird-Maie,  first  Lord 

dral<»nteins  a  monument  to  his  memoiy.    For  i^^rence    (1811-70).     An    English   officer   and 

his  life,  consult:  Edwardes  and  Merivale  (Lon-  Governor-General  of   India.     The   sixth   son   of 

don.  1873)  and  McLeod  Innes  (London.  1898).  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Lawrence,  he  was 

IiAWBENCE,     James      (1781-1813).       An  bom  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire.    In  1827  he  won 

American  naval  officer.    He  was  bom  in  Burling-  a  presentation  scholarship  to  Haileybury  College, 

ton,  N.  J.,  entered  the  United  Stetes  Navy  as  a  where  he  obtained  the  prise  for  Bengali,  and 
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Massed  third  in  the  examination  for  the  Bengal  against  its  own  rules,  since  he  was  only  twenty- 
residency  cadetship.  His  first  years  in  the  In-  one — an  honor  never  since  repeated.  In  1792  he 
dian  civil  service  were  spent  in  Delhi  and  the  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  painter  to  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  King,  whose  portrait  he  painted  in  the  same 
Lawrence  was  appointed  Commissioner,  and  after-  year.  He  was  m  high  favor  with  George  IV.,  who 
wards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab.    The  knighted  him  in  1815. 

restless  Sikhs  became  so.  attached  to  his  firm  and  In  1817  he  was  sent  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  por- 
beneficent  rule  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  tray  the  European  sovereigns  and  nc^les  there 
Mutinv  Lawrence  was  enabled  to*  send  troops  to  assembled,  including  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
the  relief  of  Delhi  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  was  and  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Prince 
instrumental  in  maintaining  British  dominion  in  Mettemich.  At  Rome  he  was  received  as  a  sec- 
India.  On  his  return  to  England  he  received  the  ond  Raphael  and  assigned  apartments  in  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  with  the  grant  of  a  pen-  Quirinal,  where  he  painted  two  of  his  best  por- 
sion  of  £1000  a  year.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  traits,  those  of  Pius  VII.  and  Cardinal  Gonsalvi. 
1858  and  a  privy  councilor  in  1859.  In  1861  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Rome 
Lawrence  was  nominated  one  of  the  knights  of  and  Florence,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  return  to 
the  'Star  of  India.'  At  the  close  of  1863  he  England,  in  1820,  he  was  elected  president  of 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Elgin  as  Viceroy  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1825  he  was  sent  to 
of  India,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  India  Paris  to  portray  the  King  and  the  Dauphin. 
Council.  His  administration  lasted  until  1869,  He  possessed  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
in  which  year  he  was  raised  to  the  House  of  drawings  of  the  old  masters  ever  in  private 
Peers.  At  the  first  election  of  the  London  hands;  part  of  which  is  now  in  the  Museum 
School  Board  in  1870,  Lord  Lawrence  was  elected  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  London,  January  7,  1830. 
chairman,  a  post  he  subsequently  resigned.  He  Sir  Thomas  was  the  most  celebrated  painter  of 
died  June  26,  1879,  and  was  buried  in  West-  his  day,  but  in  the  reaction  against  former  ex- 
minster  Abbey.  Consult  biographies  by  Smith  travagant  praises,  scant  justice  is  now  done  him. 
(London,  1883) ;  Temple  (London,  1889) ;  He  had  an  unusually  acute  perception  of  the 
Aitchison  (London,  1892).  graces  of  society — the  elegant  airs  of  the  men, 
IiAWBENCE,  Saint,  the  Deacon.  One  of  and  ^«  ^acious  smiles  of  the  ladies.  His  execu- 
the  most  celebrated  martyrs  of  the  early  Church,  ^^^n  was  facile,  his  composition  and  draughts- 
the  subject  of  many  ancient  panegyrics,  and  of  manship  were  good,  but  his  portraits  lacked 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  hymns  of  Pruden-  character,  and  his  color,  though  brilliant,  was 
tins.  He  was  one  of  the  deacons  of  Rome,  in  the  often  hard  and  glassy.  His  most  perfect  works 
Pontificate  of  SixtuslL  (257-258),  and  as  such  JT® '^»?  drawmgs  in  crayon  and  pencil.  His  few 
was  especially  charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor  historical  pieces  were  of  little  value,  but  some 
and  the  orphans  and  widows.  In  the  persecution  o'  ^**  portraits,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
of  Valerian,  being  summoned,  according  to  the  "An  Actress,"  probably  Miss  Farren,  are  very 
legend,  before  the  praetor  as  a  Christian,  and  be-  heautiful.  Among  the  most  notable  are  the  series 
ing  called  on  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the  ?1  the  participaiits  in  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Church,  he  mockingly  produced  the  poor  and  sick  Sl*^^^®'^°^^,  ^f^^^?'..*"  Waterloo  Gallery, 
of  his  charge,  declaring  that  those  were  his  Windsor  C^astle.  The  National  Gallery  possesses 
treasures';  and  on  his  persisting  in  his  refusal  to  those  of  Angerstein,  Benjamin  West,  Mrs.  Sid- 
sacrifice,  being  condemned  to  be  roasted  on  a  doM,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Miss  Carols 
gridiron,  he  continued  throughout  his  tortures  C*^"o  with  a  Kid,  besides  others  on  l^n.  In 
to  mock  his  persecutors.  Many  of  the  details  of  2*®.  ^^^S  Kensington  Museum  are  those  of 
his  martyrdom  are  probably  due  to  the  imagina-  Prmcess  Caroline  and  Sir  C.  E.  Carnngton;  m 
tion  of  the  poetical  narrator;  but  the  martyrdom  ^^^  National  PortraitGallery,  George  IV.,  Prin- 
is  unquestionably  historical,  and  dates  from  J?8s  Caroline,  Lord  Thurlow,  Lord  Eldon,  Wil- 
the  year  258.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  August  l>am  Windham,  James  Mackintosh,  Wilberforce, 
10th.  The  ground  plan  of  the  Escorial  (q.v.)  is  Warren  Hastings,  Samuel  Rogers,  Thomas  Camp- 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  gridiron  in  reproduction  ^^}»  ^^^,^^^^^\!^T^^^'  ,  .,  ^ 
of  the  instrument  of  the  martyr's  death.  It  was  Consult:  1).  E.  Williams,  Life  and  Correapond- 
erected  in  his  honor,  because  on  his  day,  August  ^^  ^f  ^*^  Thomaa  La/irrence  (London,  1831)  ; 
10,  1557,  the  forces  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  won  I^^jf*  Imitations  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  Fin- 
a  great  victory  over  the  French  at  Saint-Quentin.  ^«*  Drawings  (London,  1839) . 

LA WBENGE,  Sir  Thoi£AS  (1769-1830).    An  LAWBENCE,  Sir  William  (1783-1867).    A 

English  portrait  painter.    He  was  bom  at  Bristol,  distinguished  English  surgeon,  bom  at  Cirences- 

May  4,   1769.     His  father,  who  had  been  edu-  ter  in  Gloucestershire.     He  was  apprenticed  in 

cated  for  the  law,  was  an  actor  and  afterwards  an  London  in  1800  to  Mr.  Abemethy,  by  whom  he 

inn-keeper.     At  the  age  of  ten  he  portrayed  the  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  Saint 

notables  of  Oxford  in  crayon,  and  when  his  father  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1803.    He  was  made 

removed  to  Bath,  his  son's  studio,  although  be  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  and  was  chosen  fellow 

was  but  twelve  years  old,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1813.    In  1815  he  became 

of  beauty  and  fashion.     In  his  seventeenth  year  one  of  the  professors  of  anatomy  to  the  Royal 

he  began  to  paint  in  oils,  and  in  1787  he  went  College  of  Surgeons;   and  in   1828-29  succeeded 

to  London,  exhibiting  a  number  of  paintings  and  his  teacher,  Abemethy,  as  lecturer  on  surgery  at 

portraits  at  the  Academy,  the  schools  of  which  Saint  Bartholomew's.     Taking  from  this  period 

he  entered.     His  attractive  manner  and  appear-  onward  an  active  share  in  questions  of  reform, 

ance   won   his   way   into  high   society,   and   in  Lawrence  made  innumerable  enemies,  though  his 

1789  he  had  attained  Court  patronage,  and  in  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  the  importance  of  his 

the  following  year  his  painting,  "An  Actress,"  position  as  a  medical  practitioner,  together  with 

attracted  much  attention.     In  1791  George  III.  his  fame  as  a  valuable  contributor  to  medical  lit- 

isduced  the  Academy  to  elect  him  an  associate,  erature,  continued  to  bring  him  into  recognition 
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and  power.     As  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  Queen  residence  in  Europe  was  admitted  to  the  New 

of  England,  he  succeeded  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  York  bar  in  1823.     In  1826-27  he  was  secretary 

receiving  at  the  same  time  a  baronetcy.     Law-  of  the  American  Legation  in  London  under  Galla- 

rence  died  of  paralysis  at  Whitehall.    His  writ-  tin,  served  until   1828  as  charge  d'affaires,  re- 

ings  are  very  numerous;  the  following  are  the  turned  to  America  in  1832,  and  having  entered 

most  important:  A  Description  of  the  Arteries  of  into  partnership  with  Hamilton  Fish,  soon  at- 

the  Human  Body,  Reduced  into   the  Form  of  tained  distinction  in  the  practice  of  law.    He  lec- 

Tdbles,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Adolphus  tured  for  a  time  on  political  economy  at  Colum- 

Murray,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Upsala;   The  bia  College,  and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 

Treatment  of  Hernias;  An  Introduction  to  Com-  Erie  Railroad.    He  made  Rhode  Island  his  per- 

parative   Anatomy    and   Physiology,    being    the  manent  home  in   1850,  became  Lieutenant-Gov- 

Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  OoU  emor  in  1851,  acted  as  Governor  in  1852,  and 

lege  of  Surgeons  in  1819  (1819)  ;  A  Treatise  on  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 

the   Venereal  Diseases  of  the  Eye    (1830);   A  vention  of  1853.    He  lectured  on  international 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  (1843)  ;  A  law  in  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Treatise   on  Ruptures    (1810;    5th   ed.    1838);  and  became  widely  known  for  his  interpretation 

The  Hunterian  Oration  Delivered  at  the  Royal  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 

College  of  Surgeons,  183 ^   (1834) ;  Lectures  on  Treaty  of  Washington  of  1871.    His  writings  are 

Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  marked  by  a  broad  and  liberal  interpretation  of 

the  Natural  History  of  Man  (1848).  international  relations.    Chief  among  them  are: 

LAWBBNOE,     William      (1819-99).       An  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  (1831)  ;  Institu- 

American  jurist  and  politician,  bom  at  Mount  **<>»«  of  the  United  States  (1832)  ;  Discourses  on 

Pleasant,  Ohio.     He  graduated  at  Franklin  Col-  Political  Economy  (1834) ;  Biographical  Memoir 

lege  in  1838,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  of  Albert  Gallatin  (1843)  ;  The  Law  of  Charita- 

in    1840.     He    became    prominent   in    local   and  6fe  I7»c«  (1845) ;  an  annotated  edition  of  Whea- 

State  politics,  was  commissioner  of  bankruptcy  ton's   Elements   of  International  Law    (1855);    • 

for  Logan  County  in   1842,  and  from   1845  to  Visitation    and    Search    (1858);    Commentaire 

1846  served  as  prosecuting  attorney.    From  1845  9ur  les  iUments  du  droit  international  (4  vols.j 

to    1847   he   was   editor  and   proprietor   of  the  1868-80);    The  Treaty  of  Washington    (1871); 

Logan    County    Gazette,    and    later   edited    the  Belligerent   and   Sovereign   Rights   as   Regards 

Western  Law  Journal.     From   1846  to  1848  he  Neutrals  During  the  War  of  Secession  (1873)  ; 

served  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  SUte  Legisla-  Etudes  sur  la  jurisdiction  consulaire  et  sur  Vew- 

ture,  and  was  a  State  Senator  in  1849,  1850,  and  tradition  (1880). 

1854.  He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Supreme  Court  LAW^BENCEBTTBG.  A  city  and  the  county- 
of  Ohio  in  1851;  served  from  1857  to  1864  as  seat  of  Dearborn  County,  Ind.,  22  miles  west 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  of  Cincinnati,  O.;  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on 
the  District  Court ;  had  some  military  experience  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Cleve- 
at  Cumberland  and  New  Creek,  in  1862,  as  land,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and 
Colonel  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Ohio  Volunteers;  other  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  E  3).  It  has 
was  a  member  of  dJongress  from  1865  to  1877;  manufactures  of  coffins,  flour,  buggies,  barrels, 
and  in  1880  became  first  Comptroller  of  the  whisky,  tube- well  supplies,  and  edge  tools.  Set- 
United  States  Treasury — a*  position  which  he  tied  in  1817,  Lawrenceburg  was  first  incorporated 
held  until  his  resignation  in  1885.  Among  his  in  1847.  The  present  government  is  adminis- 
published  works  are:  The  Treaty  Question  tered  by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  four  years,  and 
(1871);  The  Law  of  Religious  Societies  and  a  unicameral  council.  Population,  in  1890, 
Church  Corporations   (1873);   The  Organization  4284;  in  1900,  4326. 

?'ii^.^''^/J!f***'^r  ^^^r*:?^'*.*  ""f  */^  P^**^^  ^*2*^*  LAWBENCEBUBa.    A  city  and  the  county- 

(1880);   The  Law  of  Claims  Against  the  Gov-  J7^7  a   j            rt      *      ^^  ,7      .,            fu 

ernmeni    (1875);  Decisiohs  of  the  First  Comp^  s«it  of  Anderson  County,  Ky.,   14  miles  south 

troller  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  of  the  2,^  ^^'"'^^'''^^ oT^  *t!  ^^^^^'"^  ^-a'^^'Z   ^Yt^l 

United  States  (1881-85).  ?^^"*i?.^^'    ^ ^^l-  It  hai»  a  considerable  traae 

•                     \   ^„      '       ,,«^^     :      .      .        .  *n  whisky,  and  ships  also  tobacco  and  live  stock.    , 

LAWBENCE,  WiixiAM(1850-).  An  Amen-  There   are    distilleries,    a   barrelfactorv.    fiour- 

can  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  mill,  carriage-shops,  etc.     Population,   in   1890, 

grandson  of  Amos  Lawrence  and  son  of  Amos  I3g2»  in  1900    1253. 

A,  Lawrence,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of        _  ' ' -•.,.^^^^ 

the  Episcopal  Theological  School.    He  was  bom  LAWBENCE  SCTENTIPIC  SCHOOL.     See 

at  Brookline,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  Habvabd  University. 

1871,  and  in  1875  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  LAWBENCE  UKIVEBSITY.    A  Methodist 

School,  Cambridge.    In  1876  he  became  rector  of  Episcopal  institution  of  higher  learning  at  Ap- 

Grace  Church,  Lawrence,  Alass.     He  was  elected  {^^^^^  ^yis.,  chartered  in   1846  and  named  the 

professor  of  homiletic«  and  pastora    theology  in  £awrence  Institute  of  Wisconsin,  in  honor  of  ite 

tiie  Episcopal  Theological  Scfioolm  1884;  tecame  principal    donor,    Hon.    Amos   A.    Lawrence,  of 

Its   dean   in    1888;    was   universitv  prewjher  at  ^^on.     It   was   opened   for   students   in    1849, 

Hanrard  from   1888  to  1891 ;  and  in  1893  was  ^jj^^  j^s  present  name  was  assumed.     In   1902       • 

elected     and    in    the    following    year    was    con-  ^^te  facultv  numbered  34.  with  a  student  enroll- 

?S^M^.     '  ^^"*;^P    ®i  Massachusetts    to    succeed  ^^^t  of  600,  comprising  275  students  in  the  col- 

Phillips   Br<x)ks      He   wrote   Life   of   ^^oa   A  j    j^te  department,  125  in  the  commercial  school, 

Lawrence  {ISS9)  and  Visions  and  Service  mOG) ,  50    j^    ^^^    preparatory    department,    and    150 

IiAWBENCEy    William    Beach    (1800-81).  special    students.      The    university    confers    the 

An  American   jurist  and  political   leader,  born  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.S.,  and  B.Ph.,  and  the  Mas- 

in  New  York   City  and  educated   at   Columbia  ter's  degree  in  arts.     It  also  gives  instruction 

College.    He  studied  law  and  after  two  years'  by  correspondence  without  conferring  a  degree. 
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and  has   or^ganized  a   university  extension   de-  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Indians,  who  saw  the 

Krtment.    It  has  a  library  of  19|000  volumes,  resulting  encroachment  on  their  territoiy.     la 

I  productive  endowment  in*  1902  was  $350,000,  1711,   in   company   with   Baron   de   Granenried 

its  income  $35,000,   the  value  of  its  buildings  (q.v.)»   the  head  of  the  settlement  of  Qerman 

$171,000,  and  the  total  property  under  its  control  Palatines  and  Swiss  on  the  lower  Neuse,  he  mada 

was  estimated  at  $555,000.  a  trip  up  the  river,  and  was  captured  by  the 

LAWBENCEVILLE  SCHOOL.   An  endowed  Tuscarora  Indians.    After  a  time  De  Graffenried 

preparatory   school   for  boys   at   Lawrenceville,  ^?i  ^^  ^'f »  but  Lawson,  who  had  quarreled 

N.  J.,  incorporated  in  1882.    The  present  school,  ^*^^  »  petty  chief    was  ^?euted,  according  to 

on  the  Johrc.  Green  Foundation;  absorbed  the  common  belief,  by  having  his  body  stuck  full  of 

property  of  an  earlier  school,  founded  in  1810.  P"^<^  splmters,  wfiich  were  then  set  on  fire. 

There  are   five  forms.     In  the  last  two  years  LAWSON,  Sir  Wilfrid  (1829—).    An  Eng- 

electives    are    allowed.     The    buildings    include  ^^^  baronet,  legislator,  and  temperance  advocate, 

twelve  masters'  houses,  two  houses  for  the  senior  He   was    the    son   of    Sir    Wilfrid    Lawson,    of 

class,  a  large  recitation-hall  with  an  auditorium  Aspatria,    Cumberland,    and    early    came    into 

and  a  library  of  5200  volumes,  a  chapel,  and  a  prominence  in  connection  with  his  labors  in  the- 

gymnasium.     The   campus   occupies   250   acres,  cause  of  total  abstinence.     In  1859  he  was  elected. 

The  school  had  in  1903  a  teaching  force  of  32  member  of  Parliament  for  Carlisle,  and  in  1864 

and  about  400  students.  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  "Bill 

I^W  BKPOBTS.    See  RiPOBxa.  J°'   t'jf   legiolative   suppression    of   the    Uquor 

^  - .  *,,^  ^^  -  ^— --  ^« *  ^      .       ,      .  traffic."    In  consequence  of  this  measure,  which 

LAWS  AND  USAOTIS  OF  WAR.  A  code  of  failed  to  pass,  he  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament 
law  governing  the  conduct  of  civilized  warfare,  j^  the  following  year.  On  his  father's  death,. 
It  has  special  reference  to  the  treatment  of  pris-  j^  xggy^  he  succeeded  to  the  family  title  and 
oners,  non-combaUnts,  spies,  traitors,  private  estates,  and  in  1868,  as  a  follower  of  Mr.  Glad- 
property,  rights  of  <»pture,  occupation  and  con-  gtone,  was  again  returned  to  Parliament  for 
qu^t,  blockades,  rights  and  obligations  of  neu-  Carlisle.  He  represented  that  city  until  1885,. 
trals.  Red  Cross,  etc.  Many  of  the  clauses  of  j^  ^hc  meanwhile  having  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
the code  have  been  approved  and  agreed  to  by  j^g  ^is  Local  Option  Bill  pass  by  a  majority 
international  conventions,  while  others  have  be-  ^,f  twenty  six  votes  in  1880,  a  success  repeated  in 
come  sanctioned  by  long  usage  and  the  demands  jggi  ^nd  1883.  After  a  defeat  by  ten  votes  in 
of  civilization.  See  Wab;  International  Law.  the  preceding  year,  in  1886  Sir  Wilfrid  waa 
LAW  SCHOOL.  A  school,  or  institution  of  elected  by  a  large  majority  to  represent  th& 
learning,  where  students  are  taught  the  knowl-  Cockermouth  Division  of  Cumberlana  in  Parlia- 
edge  of  the  law.  The  term  is  used  loosely  to  ment  as  a  Gladstonian  Liberal.  He  was  agaiu 
include  any  organization  devoted  to  this  end,  returned  in  1892  and  in  1895,  but  in  1900  lost. 
whether  an  incorporated  highly  organized  body  his  seat  by  109  votes.  Sir  Wilfrid  was  elected 
such  as  many  modem  law  schools,  or  a  simple  the  president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temper- 
private  school  for  such  instruction.     See  Legal  ance  Alliance. 

Education.  LAWSOIOA.    An  African  and  Asiatic  shrub, 

LAW^SON,    Cecil   Gobdon    (1851-82).     An  the  flowers  of  which  are  used  as  a  cosmetic.    Se» 

English  painter,  bom  at  Wellington,  Shropshire.  Henna. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  William  Lawson,  a  LAW  TEBMS.    The  usual  law  terms  in  Eng- 

Sootdi  portrait  painter,  and  had  some  instruc-  land  and  Ireland  are  those  periods  of  the  year 

tion  from  his  brother  Wilfred,  but  was  mainly  during  which  the  law  courts  sit  in  banc  or  in 

self-taught.    He  had  exhibited  for  eight  yeare  full  court  to  dispose  of  business.    These  are  of 

before  his  works  were  finally  appreciated,  but  ancient  origin,  and  are  now  fixed  by  statute  as- 

in  1878  the  "Minister's  Garden"  won  immediate  follows:    Hilary  term  l^egins  January  11th,  ends 

recognition.     W.  M.  Rossetti  says  that  Lawson  January  31st;   Easter  term  begins  April  15th,. 

"has   three  precious  qualities — strength,   sweet-  ends  May  8th;   Trinity  term  begins  May  22d, 

ness,    and    sentiment."    Other    works    by    him,  ends  June   12th;   Michaelmas  term  begins  No- 

nearly  always  of  English  subjects,  are:     "The  vember  2d,  ends  November  25th. 

Hop  Gardens  of  England,"  and  "In  the  Valley,  a  LAW'TOIT,    Henby    Wabe    (1843-99).      An. 

Pastoral."      Consult:    Gosse,    Cecil    Lawson,    a  American  soldier,  bom  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio. 

Memoir  (London,  1883).  Hg  served  with  the  volunteers  on  the  Union  side^ 

LAWSONy    John    (  ?-1712).      An    American  in  the  Civil  War,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet 

Colonial  official  and  writer.     Seeking  adventure,  colonel.    After  the  war  he  was  appointed  second 

he  came  to  Carolina  from  England  in  September,  lieutenant  in  the  Forty-first  Infantry,  was  trans- 

1700,  and  landed  at  Charleston.    Thence  he  made  ferred  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  in   1869, 

the  trip  on  horseback  to  the  settlements  on  the  and  to  the  Fourth  Cavalry  in  1871.     His  opera- 

Neuse,  in  the  Northern  Colony.    On  the  way  he  tions  in  the  West  against  the  Indians,  especially 

kept  a  journal  describing  minutely  the  coimtry,  against  Geronimo,  were  eminently  successful,  and 

the  settlers,  the  Indians,  animals,  and  plants,  by  gradual  promotion  he  attained  the  rank  of 

Soon  he  was  made  surveyor-general  of  the  Colony,  lieutenant-colonel  and  inspector-general  in  1889. 

and  explored  much  territory  before  unknown.    He  In   the  war   with   Spain  he  was  commissioned 

pnhlished:  A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  Containing  brigadier-general,   and  was   in   command   of  th& 

the  Exact  Description  and  Natural  History  of  Second  Division  of  the  Fifth  Corps  in  the  opera- 

thai  Country,  together  with  the  Present  State  tions  against  Santiago.     His  leadership  in  the 

Thereof;    and  a  Journal  of  a  Thousand  Miles  action  at  El  Caney  on  July  1,  1898,  was  charac- 

TraveVd  thro'  Several  Nations  of  Indians,  Oiv-  terized  by  skill  and  gallantry^  and  after  the  fall 

ing   a   Particular   Account    of    Their    Customs,  of   Santiago,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general,. 

Maimers,    de,     (London,    1709).     His    activity  and  received  command  of  the  Department  of  San* 
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tiago.    In  December,   1898,  he  was  aasigned  to  King  lioenaes  the  counsel,  and  litigants  are  free 

the  Philippines  as  second  in  command  to  General  to  employ  any  of  such  favored  students  of  the 

Otis,  and  was  actively  engaged  through  the  year  law.    The  bar  now   becomes   an    integral   part 

1800  until  he  fell  in  battle  at  San  Mateo,  Luzon,  of  the  judicial  system,  having  rights,  duties,  and 

on  December  10th.  functions  as  distinct  and  almost  as  important 

LAWTOV,  WuuAM  Cranston  (1863-).  An  ^^,^^^  ^/  ^'^^  J»^<;^-    Ffom  this  time  on,  the 

American   author   and  educator,   born   at   New  oP""on  oi  /*;e  f&^^  professiwi     is  among  the 

Bedford,    Mass.     A   graduate    of    Harvard,    he  ^5^  P^^^'^'^Jj'%^^®  ^""^^^  ^^*^  *^P*  ^"^  ^^"^ 

taught  the  classics  in  his  native  town,  then  stud-  of  fnglMid.    See  Legal  Education. 
led  abroad    (1880-83),   tought   in   Boston,   and      .  Acf^drng  to  the  census  of  1900,  the  profes- 

finally  took  a  chair  of  the  classics  in  Adelphi  ?V?^i,^!7®"  ^^  the  United  States  numbered 

College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Among  his  works  are:  113,460,   thus   constituting  one   in  every   three 

Three  Dramas  of  EuHpides  (1880) ;   Art  of  Hw  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  male  population.    Two- 

manity  in  Homer   (1896) ;   New  England  Poets  l^^*"^*  ^^  ^5  Presidents  have  been  lawyers.     A 

(1898);    Suooeaaors  of  Homer   (1898);    and  a  like  proportion  has  obtained  among  our  United 

volume  of  poems.  Folia  Diaperaa  (1895).  states  Senators,  while  more  than  half  of  our 

* __._       .  .    ^  ,.1,  «  Representatives  in  Congress,  as  well  as  of  our 

LAWYEB.    A  generic  term  applicable  to  all  state  legislators,  have  been  members  of  the  legal 

persons  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  profession.    Consult:  Maine,  Ancient  Law  (New 

law  and  who  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  York,  1878) ;  Muirhead,  Uoman  I/air  (Edinburgh, 

advising  and  representing  clients.    It  includes  1886) ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  Eng- 

advocate  (q.v.),  attorney  (q.v.),  counselor  (q.v.),  Ugh  Law   (Cambridge,  1895). 
barrister  (q.v.),  proctor  (q.v.),  solicitor  (q.v. ) ,        lAwYBB.    A  local  name  in  the  middle  parts 

and  even  the  judicial  officers  who  collectively  ^^  ^^^  United  States  for  (1)  the  bowfln  (^r.), 

make  up  the  bench    (q.v  )   and  bar   (q.v.)      In  ^^^    ^2)    the  gray  snapper    (Neomenis).     The 

pnmitive    communities    the    lawyer    is    also    a  burbot  is  sometim^  callVd  lake  lawyer.' 

priest.    There  is  but  one  set  of  rules  of  human        »  .  ^  . , .        »    ,    ,        .         , 

conduct,  and  these  are  at  once  religious  tenets  ,  I-AXATIVB  (from  Lat.  laaattvus,  loosening, 

and  civil   codes.    As   the    Stote   develops,    mu-  from  teowre,  to  loosen,  from  loams,  loose).     A 

nicipal    law    becomes    separated    from    religion,  medicine  which  simply  unloads  the  bowels,  and 

the  usual  division  of  labor  takes  place,  and  law-  !«  not  able  to  cause  active  purgation,  even  if 

yers  who  are  only  laymen  form  a  class  distinct  g»ven  m  large  doses.    Purgatives  are  stronger, 

and  apart  from  those  who  are  avowedly  priests.  Purging  actively,  while  not  capable  of  acting  as 

In  some  stages  of  political  development,  and  in  poisons,  even  when  used  in  large  amount.    There 

some  countries  to-day,  the  canonist  plays  almost  ^^  two  qualities  by  virtue  of  which   food  is 

as  large  a  part  in  legal  aflfairs  as  the  secular  laxative.    The  principal  one  is  bulk.    All  ali- 

l^gist  or  civilian.  ment  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  innu- 

At  Rome,  the  era  of  civil  lawyers  begins  tritioi*  material  affords  a  large  residuum.  It 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Christ  with  therefore  distends  the  intestines,  and  stimulates 
Coruncanius,  the  first  plebeian  pontifea  mawimus.  ^^^  onward  propulsion  of  the  intestinal  contents. 
From  his  time  prudentea,  persons  learned  in  the  Articles  of  diet  which  are  very  largely  assimila- 
law  of  the  State,  were  a  recognized  class,  acting  We  and  afford  but  little  residuum  are  conatipat- 
as  professional  counsel  and  public  expositors  of  i^g.  Flesh-eating  camivora  are  habitually 
legal  principles.  In  some  respects  their  work  constipated,  while  herbivora  are  the  opposite, 
and  influence  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  While  'cracked  wheat'  is  a  laxative,  fine  wheat 
English  lawyer.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  ^our,  from  which  the  wheat-husk,  constitutmg 
called  on  by  the  magistrates  for  opinions  in  ^ran»  ^^^  *>een  removed,  favors  costiveness.  Un- 
Utigated  cases.  Oftentimes  these  magistrates,  ^^^  Aour,  Indian  meal,  and  oatmeal  are 
such  as  prators  and  curule  »diles,  had  no  legal  laxative.  Molasses,  brown  sugar,  ripe  fruito, 
learning,  and  hence  were  forced  to  seek  advice  especially  those  of  the  citrus  family,  as  well  as 
from  others.  But  it  was  also  customary  for  pnines,  figs,  tamarinds,  etc.,  are  among  the 
those  who  had  enjoyed  a  legal  training  and  ex-  substances  exerting  a  decided  laxativeness. 
perience  to  call  in  the  assistance  <rf  other  Cassia  fistula,  manna,  magnesia,  and  sulphur 
prudentes.  In  this  way  it  happened  that  the  are  the  drugs  usually  included  under  tlie  sub- 
Roman  lawyer  exercised  an  influence  over  judicial  division  laxatives  of  the  group  cathartics.  See 
decisions  which  has  never  belonged  to  the  Eng-  Cathabtio;  Puboative. 
lish  bar.    See  Civil  Law  ;  Jubisconsult.  LAXENBUBO,    lttx'en-b55ro.     A   village   of 

The  first  official  recognition  of  lawyers  as  a  Lower  Austria,  nine  miles  south  of  Vienna.  Pop- 
professional  class  in  England  appears  in  the  ulation,  in  1890,  1128.  It  is  noted  for  its  hand- 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  the  Statute  of  West-  some  Imperial  park  and  gardens,  in  which  are 
minster  1  declares  the  penalty  for  certain  the  old  castle  (founded  in  1377),  the  new  castle 
misconduct  by  'serjeant-counters.'  Its  evolu-  (begun  in  16(K)),  and  the  Franzensburg  in  a 
tion  had  undoubtedly  been  slow,  but  the  statute  mediaeval  style  of  architecture,  built  on  an  islet 
just  referred  to  is  evidence  that  'serjeant-advo-  in  the  lake,  between  1799  and  1836,  and  contain- 
eates'  had  gained  a  foothold  in  English  courts  ing  fine  art  collections. 

prior  to   1275.    Apparently  the  King  was   the        LAY,    Benjamin    (1677-1759).      A    British- 

^rst  to  employ  professional   counsel,   for  their  American  philanthropist,  and  one  of  the  earliest 

earliest  title  is  Serjeants  or  servants  of  the  King,  opponents  of  slavery,  born  of  Quaker  parentaga 

Having  asserted  this  privilege  for  himself,   he  at  Colchester,  England.    At  the  age  of  eighteen 

eonceded    it    to    others.      For    a    time    private  he  became  a  sailor,  but  subsequently,  after  his 

litigants  are  forced  to  obtain  a  special  license  marriage  in  1710,  lived  for  a  time  at  Colchester, 

from  the  King  as  a  condition  of  employing  coun-  A  few  years  later  he  settled  as  a  merchant  in 

-sel   to   appear   for  them  in   court.     Later   the  the  island  of  Barbados,  where  he  soon  became 
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convinced  of  the  great  iniquity  of  slavery.  His  Trojans,  it  was  believed,  were  taken  to  Greece* 
agitation  against  the  system  rendered  him  so  where  their  descendants  were  living  as  slaves, 
unpopular  that  he  left  the  island  and  removed  They  are  freed  by  Brut  and  conducted  to  Albion, 
to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  continued  to  oppose  From  this  point  Layamon  relates  the  history  of 
slavery,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  give  expres-  Britain  down  to  the  death  of  Cadwalader,  who, 
sion  to  his  abhorrence  of  it.  He  wrote  a  number  according  to  tradition,  was  the  last  of  the  Celtic 
of  tracts  against  it,  one  of  which.  All  SUwe-  kings.  He  mentions  Gymbeline,  and  tells  the 
Keepers,  that  Keep  the  Innocent  in  Bondage,  story  of  Lear  and  his  unkind  daughters,  and 
Apostates,  was  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  larger  section  of  his  poem  is  devoted  to  the 
He  lived  to  see  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  deeds  of  Arthur.  The  Brut  is  of  great  philo- 
the  Friends  toward  the  question  of  slavery,  and  logical  interest.  It  exists  in  two  manuscripts 
it  was  partly  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the  society  which  are  assigned  respectively  to  about  1200 
ultimately  resolved  to  disown  all  members  who  and  1250.  The  older  and  better  manuscript  con- 
persisted  in  holding  slaves.  Lay  was  also  a  tains  32,243  short  lines.  The  verse  is  at  times 
reformer  along  other  lines.  In  1737  he  proposed  alliterative  as  in  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon ; 
humane  improvements  in  the  cruel  criminal  code  and  again  assonance  or  rhyme  is  employed  in 
of  the  time,  and  he  opposed  also  the  use  of  imitation  of  the  French.  There  occur,  however, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  animal  food.  His  appearance  not  more  than  a  hundred  words  of  French 
was  very  extraordinary,  for  he  was,  according  to  origin;  a  fact  to  which  attention  has  often  been 
Benjamin  Rush^  not  much  over  four  feet  in  called  to  show  that  in  Layamon's  time  the 
height,  was  hunchbacked,  and  wore  odd  clothes.  French  and  English  tongues  had  hardly  begun 
He  died  at  Abington,  Pa.,  and  was  buried  in  the  to  intermingle.  The  two  manuscripts  were  edited 
Friends'  burial-ground.  Memoirs  of  him  were  with  translation  by  F.  Madden  for  the  Society  of 
published  by  Vaux  and  Francis.  Antiouaries  (3  vols.,  Londcm,  1847).  Consult 
.  LAY,  HEXOtY  CHAMPLm  (1823-85).  An  Ameri-  also  Ten  Brink,  Early  English  Literature,  vol.  i. 
can  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  trans.  (New  York,  1883).  See  Geoffrey  of 
bom  at  Richmond,  Va.,  graduated  at  the  Uni-  Monmouth. 

versity  of  Virginia  in   1842,  and  subsequently        LAY'ABD,    Sir   Austen  Hbnby    (1817-94). 

at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria.    Or-  j^   English   traveler,    archseologist,   and   diplo- 

dained  deacon  in  1846,  he  was  minister  at  the  matist.    He  was  bom  in  Paris  of  English  parents 

Church  of  the  Nativity,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  from  a^d  gp^nt  several  years  of  his  youth  with  his 

1847     to     1858;     was    consecrated    Missionary  father  at  Florence,  in  Italy.    He  began  the  study 

Bishop  of  the  Southwest  in  1859,  and  was  trans-  ^f  i^^^  ^^t  before  finishing  set  out  on  a  course 

ferred  to  the  Diocese  of  Easton   (Md.)   in  1869.  of   Eastem   travel,   visited   several   districts   of 

He  wrote  Studies  in  the  Church    (1872)    and  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  acquired  a  love  for  Oriental 

The  Church  and  the  Nation  (1885).  studies,  which  he  never  lost.     In  1842  he  paid 

LAY,  John  Louis  (1832-99).  An  American  a  second  visit  to  Mosul,  where  the  French 
inventor,  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  secured  an  Consul,  P.  Botta  (q.v.),  was  conducting  excava- 
appointment  as  second  assistant  engineer  in  the  tions  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Layard, 
navy  in  July,  1862,  and  in  1864  invented  the  several  years  before  Botta,  had  recognized  the 
torpedo  with  which  Lieutenant  Cushing  (q.v.)  importance  of  these  ruins,  and  formed  the  deter- 
destroyed  the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle,  After  mination  to  continue  the  examination  of  the  site 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond  by  the  Confederate  of  the  ancient  city.  In  1845  he  was  able  to  begin 
forces,  he  was  employed  in  clearing  the  James  his  excavations,  being  liberally  assisted  by  Lord 
River  of  obstructions  which  impeded  the  ad-  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  then  British  Ambassador 
vance  of  Admiral  Porter's  fleet.  On  the  close  at  Constantinople.  In  1848  he  received  a  gen- 
of  the  war  he  resigned  from  the  service  and  went  erous  subvention  to  carry  on  the  work  under 
to  South  America,  where  the  Government  of  the  auspices  of-  the  British  Museum.  His  ex- 
Peru  engaged  him  to  mine  the  harbor  of  Callao  cavations  were  successful  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
as  a  defense  against  an  expected  attack  by  the  He  sent  to  the  British  Museum  a  mass  of 
Spanish  fleet.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  sculptures  and  inscriptions,  and  discovered 
in  1867,  and  soon  after  perfected  the  Lay  dirigi-  among  other  remains  the  library  of  King  Asshur- 
ble  submarine  torpedo,  which  he  sold  to  the  banipal.  (See  Assyria.)  The  results  of  his 
United  States  Government.  labors  were  embodied  in  his  works,  Nineveh  and 

LAYAMON,  la'yA-mon  (c.l200).  The  author  Its  Remains  (1848),  and  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
of  the  Brut,  a  metrical  chronicle  of  Britein.  (1853).  In  1852  Layard  became  member  of 
All  that  is  known  of  him  is  told  in  the  opening  Parliament  for  Aylesbury,  and  was  for  a  short 
lines  of  his  poem.  He  was  a  priest  dwelling  at  time  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Emley  on  the  Severn  (Arley  Regis,  in  North  under  Lord  John  Russell.  In  1855-56  he  served 
Worcestershire) .  It  came  to  his  mind,  he  says,  as  lord  rector  of  Aberdeen  University.  In  1860 
to  relate  the  noble  deeds  of  the  English;  and  to  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Southwark. 
this  end  he  traveled  about  to  procure  noble  From  1861  to  1866  he  was  again  Under-Sec- 
books.  The  book  he  made  most  use  of  was  the  retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was 
Roman  de  Brut  (1155),  by  an  Anglo-Norman  appointed  chief  commissioner  of  works  and  privy 
•  poet  named  Wace.  Wace's  poem  in  turn  was  councilor  in  1868,  and  in  1869  went  as  British 
derived  largely  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Ambassador  to  Spain.  In  1877  he  was  sent  as 
History  of  the  British  Kings,  written  in  Latin  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  re- 
prose  (about  1139).  But  in  his  wanderings  mained  until  1880.  He  was  honored  with  the 
Layamon  gathered  other  traditions  which  he  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1878,  and  in  1890  became 
turned  to  good  account.  His  poem  derives  its  a  foreign  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  He 
name  from  Brut,  or  Brutus,  a  great-grandson  of  died  in  London,  July  5,  1894.  Besides  the  works 
iBneas.    After  the  fall  of  Troy  many  of  the  mentioned    above,    Layard    published:      Monu- 
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0ie»to  of  Nineveh  (series  i.,  100  plates,  1849;  He  aooompanied  thef  latter  to  Rome,  where 
aeries  ii.,  71  plates,  1853) ;  Irucriptiona  in  the  Pope  Paul  111.  appointed  him  a  professor  in  the 
Cuneiform  Character  from  the  Aaeyrian  Monu-  College  of  the  Sapienza  (1537).  Loyola  died  in 
menta  (08  plates,  1851);  Early  Adventures  in  1556,  and  Laynez  was  elected  general  of  the 
Persia,  Suaiana,  and  Babylonia  (2  vols.,  1887;  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1558.  Offered  a  cardinal'a 
2d  ed.,  abridged,  1  vol.,  1894) ;  and  several  hat,  he  refused  it,  preferring  to  devote  his  life 
works  on  art.  See  Abstbia;  Nixeveh.  Consult  to  the  service  of  the  new  Order.  He  represented 
the  Autobiography,  ed.  by  Bruce  (2  vols.,  New  it  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  there  and  else- 
York,  1902).  where  sustained  by  discussion  and  controversy 

LAYBACH,  U^b&o.    A  city  of  Austria.    See  his  tenacious  ideas  in  favor  of  the  absolute  in- 

JjAiBACU.  fallibility  of  the  Pope.    He  laid  the  foundation 

LAY'COCK;  Thomas  (1812-76).    An  English  *<^  Y^"***  ^^  *  college  of  Jesuits,  and  placed 

physician.    He   was   bom    in    Wetherby,    York-  SP®?***  l^^^  .^^  **»  importance  of  education 

Bhire;  was  educated  at  University  College,  Lon-  ^^^'^h  should  influence  the  minds  of  the  young 

don;  studied  for  the  medical  profession  in  Paris  ^S'^  ^'^^  SOod  of  the  Church     He  died  in  Rome, 

and  in  G»ttingen.    He  became  known  as  a  spe-  January  19,  1565.    He  published  little,  and  his 

cialist    in    brain    and    nervous    disorders   by   a  manuscripts  are  almost  illegible.     His  speeches 

number  of  learned  treatises  and  contributions  to  ^^   ttie   Council   of  Trent   and   selectiona   from 

the  leading  medical  societi^  and  journals,  and  o^^^'  y"^!"*" ,  "'^Tfo^'^  5?***®^,^*'?'.^"**^  i:^ 

in  1855  succeeded  Dr.  Alison  as  professor  of  the  ^^   ^p    .'"in'oex®®^'     ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^*f^  ^^ 

practice  of  phjrsic  and  clinical  medicine  in  Edin-  -^oero  (Fans,  1895). 

burgh   University.    In    1861    he  was  elected  a  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  HINSTBEL,  The.    A 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  narrative   poem   by   Sir   Walter   Scott    (1805). 

in  1869  was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  This  long  metrical  romance  is  a  tale  of  the  wild 

the  Queen  in  Scotland.    Of  his  numerous  writ-  life  of  the  Scottish  Border  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 

ings,  the  more  important  are:     A  Treatise  on  tuiy. 

the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Women,  Comprising  an  LAY  BEADES.     In  the  Anglican  Commun- 

Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment  ion,  a#  layman  who  is  licensed  by  the  bishop  to 

of    Spinal    and    Hysterical    Disorders    (1840);  read  morning  and  evening  prayer  (with  the  ex- 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Medical  Observation  ception  of  the  absolution),  officiate  at  funerals, 

and  Research  (1856)  ;  The  Social  and  Political  and  read  the  sermons  of  approved  divines.    The 

Relations   of   Drunkenness    (1856);    Mind  and  first  reformed  ordinal  prepared  under  Edward 

Brain,  or  the  Correlations  of  Consciousness  and  VI.  contains  an  office  for  the  admission  of  read- 

Organization  with   Their  Applications   to  Phi"  ers,  and  in  the  following  year    (1560)    five  of 

losophy,  Physiology,  Mental  Pathology,  and  the  them  were  'ordained'  in  London.     It  seems  to 

Practice  of  Medicine  (2  vols.,  1859).    In  the  last,  have  been  the  intention  of  the  reformers  to  pre- 

his  most  important  work,  the  fundamental  prin-  serve  the  ancient  minor  order  of  readers  (q.v.), 

ciples  of  the  unconscious  action  of  the  brain  but  the  office  became  extinct  in  the  eighteenth 

and  the  theory  of  evolutionary  development  of  century.    The  last  diocese  in  which  lay  readers 

nerve-centres  were  first  promulgated.     He  also  were  licensed  was  that  of  Sodor  and  Man,  under 

translated    and    edited    Unger's    Principles    of  Bishop  Wilson  (died  1775).    The  office  was  re- 

Physiology    (1851)    and    Prochaska's    Disserta-  vived  by  Convocation  in  1866,  and  now  nearly 

Hon  on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  2000  are  commissioned  in  England  and  about 

(1851).  the  same  number  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in 

LAY  DAYS.     In  maritime  law,  the  number  America,  where  a  canon  passed  in  1871  regulates 

of  days  granted  in  the  charter-party  to  the  char-  the  exercise  of  their  office.     Consult  Restarick^ 

terer  or  freighter  of  a  vessel  to  load  or  unload  Lay  Readers  (New  York,  1894). 

in.    Within  the  lay  days  no  charge  is  made,  but  LAYS  OF  ANGIEKT  BOME,  The.    Classl- 

after    their    expiration    a    sum,    stated    in    the  cal    ballads,    by    Thomas    Babington    Macaulay 

charter-party,  is  charged  and  called  demurrage.  (1842).     They  are  four  in  number,  of  which 

Lay  days  begin  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  "Horatius"  is  best  known. 

the  usual  place  for  discharging  cargo.     Sundays  LAZABILLO  DE  TOBXES,  Wthk-T^j6  oft 

are  counted  in  reckoning  lay  days,  unless  there  tftr'mfts.     The  first  Spanish  novel  of  the  class 

be  provisions  to  the  contrary  in  the  charter-party.  ^^^^^    picaroon    or    picaresque.      It    was    long 

See  Demurbage  ;  Maritime  Law.  thought  to  be  the  work  of  Hurtado  de  Mendoza 

LAYEBINO,  Arguation.    An  artificial meth-  (q.v.),    but    recent   investigation   has    made    it 

od  of  plant  reproduction  closely  resembling  the  practically  certain  that  it  cannot  be  attributed 

stolon  in  nature.    A  layer  is  an  unservered  branch  to  him.    The  story  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 

or  stem  surrounded  by  a  medium  such  as  soil  or  at  Burgos.     There  appeared,   in   1553,  what   is 

moss  in  which  it  may  strike  root.     Generally  a  generally  thought  to  be  the  first  edition  of  the 

.wound  is  made  to  hasten  the  process  of  rooting,  Lazarillo,  and  the  publication  of  this  was  quick- 

but  with  most  plants  this  is  not  essential.  Some  \y  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  long  series 

plants    require    only   a    few   days,    others   even  of  similar  romances  of  roguery.    The  Lazarillo  is 

two  years.     Layering  is  a   favorite  method   of  the  unblushingly  told  autobiographv  of  a  rogue 

multiplying  woody  plants,  such  as  quince  and  who  began  his  adventures  as  the  guide  {lazarillo) 

gooseberry,  which  do  not  give  satisfactory  results  of  a  blind  man,  and  then  passed  some  time  in  the 

with  cuttings.  service,   respectively,    of   a   priest,    an    indigent 

LAYNE2^  lI^nftth,or  LAINEZ,  Diego  (1512-  noble,  a  begging  friar,  a  seller  of  indulgences, 

65).    Second  general  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits.    He  and  so  on,  ending  as  a  town  crier  at  Toledo, 

was  bom  at  Alraazan.  Castile,  in  1512;  educated  The  language  of  the  story  is  pure  Castilian.    It 

at   the   University  of   Alcal&,   visited   Paris   in  was  translated  into  English  by  David  Rowland 

1533,  and  became  an  ardent  follower  of  Loyola,  in  1586  and  by  James  Blakeston  in  1670.    Con? 
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mH  Butler  Clark's  reprint  of  the  first  edition  *a24r,  God  has  helped).    (1)  The  name  (probably 

of  the  Spanish  text    (London,  1897) ;   Foulch^  fictitious)  given  by  Jesus  to  the  poor  beggar  in 

Delboac's  edition  (Madrid,  1901);  Stahr,  "Men*  the  parable,  Luke  xvi.  19-31.    The  unsupported 

doza's  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,"  in  the  Deutaohes  idea  that  he  was  a  leper  has  given  rise  to  the 

Jahfhucher  fur  PoUtik  und  Literatur   (Berlin,  term  'lazar-house/  meaning  leper  hospital.     (2) 

1862).  The  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary  (q.v.)   and  a 

I.AZ'ABISTS,  or  Cohoimoation  of  the  Mis-  V'if'**-  *"^J**  -*  ^'"?V  °f  *"  *^°'f ^^k*"*'?  *" 

Blow.     An  Orde^  of  miwionaty  prferts  in  the  ^fji  *»•  '""^  ",V  "»*  'i**"'  t™"*  °*  ^'^  "^t'^ 

Roman  Catholic  Chuwh,  found^  by  Saint  Vin-  °f  ^^  resurrection  of  Lazarus  there  given  has 

cent  de  Paul.    Being  toi  a  time  in  the  country,  been  seriously  questioned  in  many  quarters.    A 

I..   t.n^^A   ~>»«*   .^j    «.»-   ^i:»:»..<.   .■-.*«._<.!/-  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 

^J,^tj^*iJ^^l^L  ^«f  17w?^«™^  it  so  as  to  preserve  its  lofty  teaching  and  at  the 

to  exist  among  the  peasants,  and.gathered  several  ^^  time  eliminate  the  iiracle.     Consult  the 


•  n                lyi:    il    V    """•"«"""  w«  urn-  consult    Smith    and    Cheetham,    Dictionary    of 

cially  approved  by  the  founder's  patron,  Fnm-  christian  Antiquitie,,  vol.  i.,  pp.  049-950   (Lon- 

cois   de   Gondi,   Archbishop   of   Pans,   in    1626,  ^^^^    1876-80)                                                         • 

and   in    1632   by   Pope   Urban   VIIL    As   their  ' 

primary  object  was  to  instruct  and  edify  the  LAZ'ABUS,  Emma  ( 1849-87 ) .    An  American 
peasants,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  original  deed  Jewish  poetess  and  philanthropist,  bom  in  New 
of  endowment  that  they  should  "neither  preach  York  City,  July  22,  1849,  and  privately  educated, 
nor  administer  any  sacrament  in  towns  which  S^®  was  attracted  in  youth  to  poetry,  and  pub- 
are  the  seat  of  bishops,  archbishops,  or  courts  Hshed  a  volume  of  poems  and  translations  at 
of  justice,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity."  **>«  «^»e  of  eighteen.    Admetus  and  Other  Poems 
Besides  their  special  work,  they  sought  to  reform  followed  in   1871,  and  showed  ripening  talent; 
the  clergy  by  means  of  conferences  and  the  estab-  hut  her  first  mature  work   is   Altde,   a   prose 
lishment  of  seminaries.    Saint  Vincent  prudently  romance,  based  on  an  episode  m  (Joethe's  life 
gave  his  rule  no  final  shape  until  after  many  years  (1874).      The   Spagneletto,   a   tragedy    (1876), 
of  experience,  in  1658.     In  his  own  lifetime  mis-  "^^^  ^uch  praised.    Poems  and  Ballads  of  Heine 
sionaries  had  been  sent  to  Italy  in  1638,  Tunis  followed  in  1881,  and  her  original  poems.  Songs 
in   1643,  Algiers,  Ireland,  and  the  Hebrides  in  of  a  Semite,  in  1882.    When  the  Jews,  expelled 
1646,  and  Madagascar  in  1648;  and  before  his  in  great  numbers  from  Russia,  began  to  appear 
death   in   1660  the  congregation  numbered  622  in   destitute   multitudes    in   New   York    in   the 
members.    The  first  house  in  Spain  was  founded  winter  of  1882,  Miss  Lazarus  interested  herself 
by  a  colony  from  R<5me  in  1704;  the  Spanish  actively  in  providing  technical  education  to  make 
Lacarists  kept  persistently  at  their  work,  in  spite  them  self-supporting.     She  wrote  also  In  Exile 
of  difficulties  with  liberal  and  revolutionary  gov-  (1882),  The  Crowing  of  the  Red  Cook,  and  The 
emments,  and  now  possess  sixteen  houses.    The  Banner  of  the  Jew  (1882).    A  collection  of  Poems 
French  congregation  also  suffered  severely  from  j^  P^ose  (1887)  was  her  last  book.     Several  of 
the  Revolution,  but  was  restored  in  1804,  receiv-  J^^r  translations  from  mediaeval  Hebrew  writers 
ing  15,000  francs  from  the  public  exchequer  and  ^ave  found  a  place  in  the  ritual  of  American  . 
ahospital  in  Paris.     Napoleon,  however,  abol-  synagogues.    Her  Complete  Poems  with  a  Memoir 
ished  them  once  more  in  1809  and  confiscated  appeared  m  1888,  at  Boston. 
their   property,    which   was   restored   by   Louis  LAZAJtUS,ia'ts&-rtR58,MoBiTZ(  1824-1903).  A 
XVin.    in    1816;    they    subsequently   possessed  German  philosopher  and  psychologist.     He  was 
fifty-six  houses  in  Prance.    They  were  invited  to  bom  at  Filehne  in  Posen,  and  studied  in  Ber- 
Gennany  in  1781  by  the  Elector  Palatine  Charles  Hn.     In  1859  he  became  prominently  connected 
Theodore,  who  intrusted  to  them  some  institutions  ^ith    philosophical    thought   by    founding   with 
which  had  been  conducted  by  the  Jesuits  before  Steinthal  the  Zeitachrift  fur  Volkerpsychologie 
their  suppression.    They  began  work  in  Prussia  und  Sprachwissenschaft,  and  became  a  leader  in 
In  1850,  and  had  already  eight  houses  when  they  the  modem  Herbartian  School.    In  1860  he  was 
were  driven  out  by  the  Kulturkampf  of   1873.  chosen  professor  at   Bern;   in   1868  he.  became 
They  maintained  a  mission  in  Madagascar  from  teacher  of   philosophy   at   the    Berlin   Military 
1648  to  1825.     In  China  they  have  had  a  long  Academy,  and  in  1873  was  made  professor  at  the 
and  notable  career  from  1697  to  the  present  day,  University  of  Berlin.    His  more  important  works 
and   several   of   them   have   filled   the   office,  of  are:  Das  Lehen  der  Seele  in  Monographien  (3d 
ricar  apostolic.     The  first  Lazarist  to  work  in  ed.   1883  sqq.)  ;   Zur  Lehre  von  den  Sinnestdu- 
North  America  came  there  in   1815  under  the  achungen  (1867);  Ueher  den  Uraprung  der  Sitten 
leadership  of  Dubourg,  the  future  Bishop  of  New  (2d  ed.  1867)  ;  Ueher  die  Ideen  in  der  Oeachichte 
Orleans;  the  Order  in  the  United  States  is  now  (2d  ed.   1872)  ;   Ideate  Fragen    (3d  ed.   1886) ;  ' 
divided  into  two  provinces,  with  over  a  dozen  Erziehung  und  Oeachichte    (1881);    Waa  heiaat 
houses.    See  Vincent  de  Paxil,  Saint;  and  con-  nattonale    (1880)  ;    Unaer  Standpunkt    (1881) ; 
ault  the  works  mentioned  there,  and  Recueil  des  Ueher  die  Reize  des  Spiels  (1883)  ;  and  Ethik  des 
principaJes  drculaires  des  supMeurs  g4n&raux  de  Judentums  (2d  ed.  1901). 
ia  Congregation  de  la  Mission    (3  vols.,  Paris,  -  avrcs    m/  «        At.        t.     «  j.t.    -ftx-        i* 
1877) :  JTAnoires  de  la  Oongrigation  de  la  Ui^-  ^^^^  !*'««;•     f  branch  of  the  Mingr^l  an 
•*o»  (9  vohi.,  ib..  1863) ;  AnnaUe  de  la  CongrS-  ^f**'""  °'.  **•«  Georgian  stock,  dwelling  in  the 
gatiim  de  la  Uisaion  (66  vols.,  ib.,  1834-89).  P»»ff»"«  J"  the  Batum-Trebizond  region,  chiefly 

in  Turkish  territory.     By  some  they  are  con- 

IiAZABTTB    {Ok.  Ait^pM,  Lazaroe,   more   cor-  sidered  to  be   the   descendants  of   the   ancient 

ivetly  *tXiiitifM,  Bleaiarot,  from  the  Heb.  'El  Colchians.    The  Lazian  language,  which  is  spoken 
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in  Beveral  dialects,  was  studied  by  Rosen,  who  UnionidsB    and    his    collections    of    gems    are 

published  an  essay,  Ueher  die  Sprache  der  Lazen  deposited  in  the  National  Museum  at  Washing- 

( Berlin,  1843).  ton.     Scudder  gave  a  literary  biography  of  Lea 

LAZHETCHNIXOFFy    U-zhech^n^kdf,  Ivan  ^  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  National 

IVANOViTCH    (1794-1869).     A   Russian   novelist  Museum,  No.  23  (Washington), 

and  dramatist.    His  first  success  was  his  sketch  LEA,  Mathew  Caeet  (1823-97).    An  Ameri- 

of  military  life  published  after  his  retirement  can  chemist,  bom  in  Philadelphia.     He  devoted 

from  the  army  in  1819.    His  dramas  did  not  meet  himself  chiefly  to  tie  chemistry  of  photography, 

with  the  success  gained  by  his  historical  novels,  to  which  he  made  a  number  of  important  con- 

among  which  the  most  important  are:    PoalednU  tributions.    His  publications  include  numeroua 

Novik   (1833);    Ledianyi  Dotn,  translated  into  papers  on  the  chemical  action  of  light  and  an 

German  with  the  title  Eispalast    (1835);   and  eiLcellent  Manual  of  Photography  (2d  ed.  1871). 

Baaurman    (1838).     His   complete  works  were  •«-*«,   ^m-              -n,            .-.^^^-.^^^y 

published  at  Saint  Petersbui^  in  1858.  ^  LEACH,  William  Eltobd  ( 1790-1836 ) .    ^ 

▼  A  irrrr  t    u>t  mi4%u    i          n  J   ^--.      •*     ui  English    uaturalist,    bom    at    Plymouth.     He 

LAZULI  riNCT    (so  called  from  its  blue  ^^^^^^  medicine  at  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hos- 

color),  or  Lazuli  BraTj^     a  small  finch  (Cy-  ital,  and  in  the  medical  department  of  Edin- 

OMsp^afMjena)  of  the  Western  United  SUtes,  £      j,  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 

where  it  ^places  the  indigo-bird  .(q-v.)    of  the  igi^    He  became  interested  in  zodlogy,  however. 

East,  which  It  closely  resembles  m  habits  and  ^^^  j^  ^g^g  accepted  a  position  in  tiie  British 

song.     It  IS  frequently  reared  as  a  cage-bird.  Museum.    In   1815  he  published  the  beginning 

The  male  has  the  head  and  upper  parts  a  deep  ^^  ^  work  on  British  cnlstaceans  which  hi  neve? 

turquoise  blue,  with  two  white  bars  upon  the  finished.     He  was  appointed  assistant  curator 

wmgs;  the  breast  is  yellowish  tawny,  the  abdo-  ^^  ^^i^  ^^ural  history  department  of  the  museum 

men  white.    The  female  is  grayish  brown.  j^   ^^^l,  but  was  obliged  to  relinquish   active 

LAZniLITE    (from  lazuli).     An  aluminum  work  in  the  very  same  year,  owing  to  an  affection 

phosphate  with  iron  and  magnesium  hydroxides  of  the  brain  induced  by  overwork.     He  spent 

that  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system.    It  is  most  of  his  remaining  years  in  Italy,  and  died 

of  an  azure-blue  color,  resembling  lapis-lazuli,  of  cholera,  near  Tortona.    Among  his  most  im- 

with  which  it  has  been  frequently  confoimded.  portant  works  are:     The  Zodlogical  Miscellany 

This  mineral  is  found  both  massive  and  crystal-  (3  vols.,  1814-17) ;  Systematic  Catalogue  of  the 

lized  in  Styria,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Brazil;  Specimens    of    the   Indigenous    Mammalia    and 

and  in  the  United  States  in  Gaston  County,  N.  C,  Birds  (1816) ;    and  A  Synopsis  of  the  Mollusoa 

and  in  Lincoln  County,  Ga.  of    Great   Britain,    published   posthumously    in 

LAZZABOKI,    lftd'z&-re/n6     (It.,    beggars).  1852. 

The   name  by  which   the   lowest  class   of   the  LEA^GOCK,  Hamble  Jambs  (1795-1856).    An 

population  is  designated  in  Naples.     They  be-  African  missionary.    He  was  bom  in   Barbados, 

came  prominent  during  the  Revolutionary  and  where  his  father  was  a  slave-holder.    He  became 

Napoleonic    era,    when,    as    supporters    of    the  a    clergyman    and   gave   the    privileges    of    the 

Bourbons,  they  attacked  with  great  ruthlessness  Church  to  all  slaves  of  his  parish,  at  the  same 

the  wealthy  middle  class  and  liberal  nobility.  time  freeing  his  own  slaves.    Difficulty  with  the 

LEA,  Henby  Chables  ( 1825— ) .    An  Ameri-  ^is^pp,  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  depreciation 

can   historian.     He  was  bom   in   Philadelphia,  ^  JJ®  valiw  of  property  occurring,  he  removed 

September  19,  1825.    For  many  years  he  was  in  *?  ^}^  y^"^^  ^^^'  TIt®     %  "^^      t  ^o« 

the  publishing  business,  but  retired  in  1880.    He  pntuc^,  Tennessee,  and  New  Jersey     In  1855 

was  promineSt  in  patriotic  service  during  the  J^^*''^^.'^''  tH"^  ''^  ?  missionary  of  tiie  West 

Civil   War,   and  hii   displayed   an   active  and  J?^**^,  ^^.^'^^  Association,  and  founded  a  sto- 

honorable  interest  in  public  affairs.    He  will  be  i?<>°  at  Rio  Pongas,  Sierra  Leone.     Consult  his 

remembered,    however,    for   his   studies   in   me-  biography,  by  Caswall  (London,  1857). 

diseval    ecclesiastical    history.      His    published  LEAD.     A  city  in  Lawrence  County,  8.  D., 

works  include:     Superstition  and  Force  (1866);  just   south   of   the   county-seat,   Deadwood;    on 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  railways   connecting   with   the   Burlington    and 

the  Christian  Church  (1867);  A  History  of  the  Missouri    River,    and   the   CJhicago   and    North- 

Inquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1888);  A  His-  westem  lines   (Map:   South  Dakota,  B  5).     It 

tory  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  in  has  a  hospital   and  the  Hearst   Free  Library. 

the  Latin  Church  (1896);  The  Moriscos  of  Spain  The  city  is   in  the  noted  Black   Hills   mining 

(1901).  region,  and  there  are  extensive  gold-mining  ana 

LEA,  Isaac  (1792-1886).    An  American  con-  ?T2fn"iil.!?*^'^^'    Population,  in  1890, 2581 ; 

chologist,  bom  at  Wilmington,  Del.     He  was  a  »»  1^^'  ^^lO. 

business  man,  a  partner  of  a  large  publishing  LEAD  (AS.  lictd,  Dutch  lood,  MHG.  l6t,  Ger. 

house  in  Philadelphia,  who  devoted  his  leisure  Lot;  connected  with  Olr.  ludide,  lead).    One  of 

to  the  collection  and  study  of  objects  of  natural  the  well-known  metallic  chemical  elements.     It 

history.    He  was  especially  interested  in  fresh-  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  as  part 

water  and  land  mollusks,  and,  during  fifty  years,  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites,  and  also 

continued  to  make  contributions  to  the  trans-  in  the  Book  of  Job.     Pliny  gave  the  name  of 

actions  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Philadelphia  plumbum  nigrum  to  lead,  while  tin  he  called 

concerning  'these  animals.     His  most  important  plumbum  candidum.    Among  the  alchemists  lead' 

writings  are:     Observations  on  the  Oenus  Unio  was  designated  by  the  character  which  is  sup- 

(13  vols.,  1827-73)  ;  Synopsis  of  the  Family  of  posed  to  represent  the  scythe  of  Saturn.    It  is 

Naiads  (1852-70).    G.  W.  Tryon,  Jr.,  published  found  native  in  small  quantities,  usually  with 

a  full  account  of  Lea's  conchological  work  in  a   little   silver  and   antimony.     Its   compounds 

Philadelphia  in  1861.    His  immense  collection  of  found  in  nature  include  the  sulphide^  the  car* 
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bonate,  the  sulphate,  the  phosphate,  a  chloroar-  tion  period  follows  immediately  after  the  process 

senate,  as  well  as  numerous  compounds  with  rare  of  roasting;  in  hearths  the  roasting  and  reduc- 

elements,  such  as  chromium,  selenium,  tellurium,  tion     proceed     simultaneously.     In    the    rever- 

Tanadium,  etc.  beratoiy  furnace  process  a  charge  of  ore  weigh- 

Lbad  Ores.  The  principal  ore  of  lead  is  ing  from  one  to  four  tons  is  placed  in  the 
galena  (PbS),  which  contains  86.6  per  cent,  of  furnace  and  subjected  to  roasting  at  a  constantly 
metal.  The  sulphate  (anglesite),  the  carbonate  increasing  temperature  for  from  two  to  four 
(cerusite),  and  the  phosphate  (pyromorphite).  hours.  "Hie  temperature  is  kept  down  by  keeping 
are  occasionally  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  the  furnace  doors  open,  and  the  charge  is  con- 
warrant  exploitation;  while  the  arsenate,  chro-  stantly  stirred.  The  furnace  doors  are  then 
mate,  vanadate,  molybdate,  and  oxide  have  little  closed  and  the  fire  urged  for  a  period  varying 
metallurgical  importance.  Galena  always  con-  from  an  hour  in  some  forms  of  the  process  to 
tains  some  silver  and  usually  a  little  arsenic,  seven  hours  in  other  forms.  During  this  opera- 
antimony,  copper,  zinc,  and  gold.  When  the  tion  metallic  lead  is  formed  and  runs  into  the 
content  of  silver  reaches  several  ounces  a  ton,  furnace  slumps,  whence  it  is  drawn  at  intervals 
the  ore  is  known  as  argentiferous  galena,  and  is  into  suitable  ladles.  The  temperature  is  then 
treated  for  the  separation  of  the  metals.  Galena  lowered  and  another  period  of  rocusting  takes 
is  a  widely  disseminated  mineral,  although  it  place;  this  is  followed  by  a  second  increase  of 
rarely  occurs  in  large  deposits.  Along  the  At-  temperature,  during  which  more  metallic  lead 
lantic  border  of  the  United  States  there  are  is  obtained.  These  alternate  periods  of  roasting 
numerous  localities  where  it  is  found  in  veins  and  reaction  are  continued  until  the  ore  has 
tiiat   cut   through   the  Archaean   and   Paleozoic  given  up  all  its  lead. 

rocks,    the    gangue   material    being    quartz    or        In  the  hearth  process  the  operations  are  in 

calcite.     These  deposits  have  not  been  worked,  outline  as  follows:     On  the  hearth,  which  has 

however,   for  many  years,   owing  to  the  great  been  previously  almost  filled   with   lead,   some 

abundance  of  rich  ores  in  the  Western  States,  coal  is  strewn,  and  when  the  fuel  is  well  lighted 

One  of  the  roost  productive  mining  regions  is  and  glowing,  the  residue  from  a  previous  opera- 

in  Southeastern  Missouri.     The  ore-  is  dissemi-  tion  is  placed  on  it.    As  soon  as  the  ore  begins 

nated  in  limestone  through  a  thickness  of  about  to  separate  out  a  quantity  of  ore  mixed  usually 

200  feet«  and  it  has  been  taken  out  in  enormous  with  a  little   lime   is   thrown   on  the  glowing 

quantities  from  the  workings  at  Mine  La  Motte,  mass  and  covered  with  a  small  portion  of  fuel. 

Doe  Run,  and  Bonne  Terre.     Galena  associated  After  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  the  under  side  of 

with  zinc  blende  is  found  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  this  mass  is  stirred  together  and  is  then  broken 

and  Iowa  in  proximity  to  the  Mississippi  River,  up  and  withdrawn  on&  the  workstone,  the  top 

and  also  in  southwestern  Missouri  in  Jasper  and  portion  of  the  mass  now  sinking  down  in  the 

Newton  counties,  and  across  the  Kansas  border  hearth.    On  the  workstone  the  slag  is  separated 

in    Cherokee    County.      The    argentiferous    lead  from  the  incompletely  decomposed  ore,  and  the 

ores    of    the    Rocky   Mountain    States    are   the  latter,    mixed    with    a    fresh    quantity    of    ore 

'principal  sources  of  supply  at  the  present  time,  and  a  little  slacked  lime,  is  put  back  into  the 

The  ore  bodies  are  found  in  carboniferous  lime-  hearth,  the  separated  slag  being  collected  and 

stone,  for  the  most  part  along  the  contact  with  worked  up  on  the  slag-hearth.     After  five  or 

sheets  of  porphyry;   they  yield  hard  and  soft  ten  minutes  the  slag  on  the  hearth   is  again 

ores  containing  cerusite  and  silver  chloride.    In  broken  up,  the  lower  and  partially  smelted  part 

the  deeper  workings  the  oxidized  ores  give  way  withdrawn  from  the  hearth  and  treated  as  before, 

to  the  imchanged  sulphides.     Lead-silver  mines  A  constant  repetition  of  this  operation  constitutes 

are  operated  at  several  localities  in  Utah.  Large  the  hearth  process.     The  separated  lead  trickles 

quantities  of  lead  in  crude  form  are  imported  through  the  fuel  into  the  hearth,  which,  when 

into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  and  British  full,  overflows  into  suitable  ladles. 
Columbia  and  refined  by  Western  smelters.  In  the  roasting  and  carbon  reduction  process 

Metallubgt.    For.  metallurgical  purposes  the  the  ore  is  first  roasted  in  heaps  or  in  roasting 

chief   ore   of   lead   is   galena.     Next   come   the  furnaces  of  various  forms,  with  the  addition  of 

carbonate  and  the  sulphate,  the  former  of  which  quartz  to  bring  the  lead  in  the  ore  into  the  form 

is  rarely  smelted  by  itself  and  the  latter  very  of  oxide  and  silicate.    The  roasted  ore  is  next 

exceptionally  treated  alone.     The  following  de-  smelted    in    blast-furnaces,    alternate    layers    of 

scription,  therefore,  refers  entirely  to  the  reduc-  f^d   and  ore  being  charged  at  the  top   and  a 

tion  of  galena.     There  arg  three  general  proc-  ^last  of   air  being   introduced   at   the  bottom, 

ess^  for  reducing  galena  ore  which  are  known  rj,^^  products  of  the  blast-furnace  are  metellic 

as  the  air  reduction  process,  the  roasting  and  lead,   lead   matte,    slag,   and   sometimes   speiss. 

carbon  reduction  process,  and  the  precipitetion  The  molten  lead  is  ready  for  refining,  but  the 

or  iron  reduction  process.    All  of  these  processes  ^„xx^  „„j  o,^^:„a  «,««<.  \L  »^k;<.^^^  T«  a,*4^v^« 

renuire   a    subaeouGnt    refinini?   nroceaa    for    the  ™*^*®  *°^  ®P*'*®  ™"®^  ^  subjected  to  further 

require   a    suosequeni    renning   process   lor   xne  -..-.^pg-   x^   tutoMrt^   fh«»   mpfnllip   IpbiI    nnnfAinMl 

production  of  commercial  lead  pig.  process  to  secure  tne  metallic  lead  containea. 

In  the  air  reduction  process  the  galena  is  first  ^J  ^^^  ,^f^  of  matte  this  process  consists  first 

roasted  to  such  a  degr^  that  a  mixture  of  lead  ?^  roasting  and  second  of  smelting  exactly  as 

sulphide,  oxide,  and  sulphate  is  produced  con-  ^^  }^^  ^^^  "^^J^^,  o"ginal  ore.    The  roasting 

taining  the  three  compounds  in  definite  proper-  *^^  carbon  reduction  process  is  the  one  most 

tions,   and   then  the  temperature  is   increased,  ^^^ely  used  for  smelting  lead  from  galena, 
causing  a  reaction  between  the  elements  named,        In  the  iron  reduction  process  the  galena  is 

which     produces     metallic     lead     and     sulphur  smelted  in  reverberatory  furnaces  or»  more  com- 

dioxide.     The  operation  is  performed  in  rever-  monly,  blast-furnaces,  with  the  addition  of  iron 

beratory  furnaces  or  in  hearths,  the  former  being  ore  or  metallic  iron  to  produce  a  matte.    The 

the  more  common  method.    When  the  process  is  matte  is   then   roasted  and   smelted  to   obtain 

conducted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  the  reduc-  the  metallic  lead.    This  process  is  seldom  used 
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alone,  but  is  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  ment,  also  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  as 

in  combination  with  other  processes.  a  cement  for  making  steam-tight  joints,  and  in 

The  preceding  processes  are  all  employed  with  the  manufacture  of  secondary  batteries.  (See 
galena  ores.  Lead  carbonate  is  smelted  in  blast-  Minium.)  Lead  combines  with  carbon  dioxide 
furnaces  with  suitable  fluxes — limestone  and  slag  to  form  the  carbonate,  which  is  found  native 
from  previous  operations — the  metallic  lead  as  cerusite  (q.v.).  White  lead,  or  basic  car- 
draining  into  suitable  slumps  at  the  bottom  of  bonate  of  lead,  Pb(0H),.2PbC0a,  is  a  white 
the  furnace.  Lead  sulphate  is  usually  smelted  in  heavy  powder.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
connection  with  other  ores,  generally  galena,  but  arts  as  a  pigment  and  as  a  body  for  other 
it  may  be  smelted  alone  by  one  of  several  colors  in  the  manufacture  of  paints.  It  is 
methods.  produced   artiflcially   by   the    decomposition    of 

The   lead   obtained  by  any  of  the  processes  basic  acetates  of  lead  by  means  of  carbon  di- 

described   contains   impurities    such   as   copper,  oxide.    (See  Paints.)  -  Z/ead  acetate,  or  sugar  of 

arsenic,  antimony,  zinc,  iron,  bismuth,  tin,  and  lead,  Pb(CsHsOs)s.3H30,  is  made  by  adding  lead 

sulphur,  and  their  removal  where  they  exceed  oxide  to  acetic  acid  and  gently  heating  the  mix- 

a   certain   proportion    is    necessary   to    produce  ture.     It  is  used  in  medicine,  in  the  arts,  as  a 

marketable     lead.    Refining     processes     resolve  clarifying  agent  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  and 

themselves    into    the    separation    of    copper    by  to  a  certain  extent  in  chemical  analysis.     Lead 

liquation  or  by  means  of  zinc,  and  the  extrac-  sulphate,  which  is  found  native  as  anglesite,  may 

tion  of  the  other  metals  with  the  exception  of  he  obtained  artificially  by  precipitating  a  lead 

bismuth  and  the  precious  metals  by  melting  in  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  a  heavy  white 

an  oxidizing  atmosphere.    In  liquation  the  copper  powder  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 

rises  to  the  surface  of  the  molten  lead  in  the  for  white  lead.    The  various  lead  chromates  are 

form  of  scum  which  is  skimmed  oflT,  and  in  the  colored  yellow;    they  are  used  as  pigments  and 

zinc  process  it  combines  with  the  zinc  to  form  in  calico-printing. 

zinc  scum,  which  is  similarly  removed.    Oxida-  Medicinal  Uses  of  Lead  Compounds.  A  num- 

tion  of  the  other  metals  is  brought  about  by  her  of  lead  compounds  are  employed  in  medi- 

meltlng  and  heating  the  lead,  when  they  pass  off  cine  as  astringents  and  sedatives.    Most  of  them 

one  after  another  as  the  proper  temperatures  are  are  thus  applied  externally  for  weeping  eczema 

reached.    The  melting  is  usually  done  in  pots,  and  ulcerations.    The  acetate  is  given  internally 

but  hearths  and  reverberatory  furnaces  are  also  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea  in  typhoid  fever,  for 

employed.    Lead   containing  silver  may  be  re-  gastric  ulcer,  for  intestinal  hemorrhage,  etc.    The 

fined   by   electrolysis.    After   being   refined   the  astringent  action  for  which  principally  lead  com- 

molten  lead  is  cast  in  molds  into  pigs  and  is  poimds  are  used,  both  externally  and  internally, 

then  ready  for  the  market.  .  For  a  concise  de-  is  very  powerful.  While  they  have  no  effect  on  the 

scription    of    the    metallurgy    of    lead,    consult  healthy  unbroken  skin,  they  speedily  form  a  coat- 

Schnable,    Handbook    of    Metallurgy    (London,  ing  of  coagulated  albumin  on  sores  and  ulcers, 

1898).  and  cause  coagulation  of  albumin  in  the  tissues 

Pbopebtees  of  Lead.  Metallic  lead  (symbol,  and  contraction  of  the  small  vessels.  For  their 
Pb;  atomic  weight,  206.0)  is  a  bluish-gray  lus-  excellent  sedative  effects,  lead  salts  are  used  in 
trous  metal  that  is  exceedingly  malleable  and  pruritus.  Ordinary  'lead  water*  contains  lead 
ductile,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  11.4.  in  the  form  of  suh-acetate.  Lead  carbonate 
It  melts  at  320"*  G.  (608**  F.).  It  is  very  (basic)  is  a  10  per  cent,  constituent  of  the 
soft,  being  easily  cut  by  a  knife  and  scratched  official  'ointment  of  lead  carbonate.'  Lead  iodide 
by  the  nail,  and  readily  receives  impressions,  is  a  10  per  cent,  constituent  of  the  ointment 
It  leaves  a  black  streak  on  white  paper,  and  is  bearing  its  name.  Lead  oleate  is  contained 
an  inferior  conductor  of  both  heat  and  electricity,  in  ordinary  lead  plaster  and  in  the  'Diachylon 
Metallic  lead  is  extensively  used  for  piping,  both  ointment*  which  is  made  from  it. 
for  gas  and  water.  As  lead  is  somewhat  soluble  Lead-Poisoning.  Acute  poisoning,  which  is 
in  water,  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  caution  hut  seldom  met  with,  is  due  to  the  irritant  action 
should  be  taken  to  draw  off  water  that  has  been  of  lead  salts  on  the  alimentary  canal.  The  treat- 
standing  in  pipes  before  using,  especially  when  ment  consists  in  administering  an  emetic  (say, 
required  for  drinking.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  20  grains  of  zinc  sulphate),  washing  out  the 
lead  resists  the  action  of  acids,  it  has  been  stomach,  and  then  giving  a  dose  of  Epsom  salt, 
extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  lead  cham-  Much  more  common  and  important  is  the  chronic 
bers  in  the  manufacture  of  various  acids,  espe-  ^orm  of  lead-poisoning.  Chronic  lead- poisoning 
ciallv  sulphuric.  It  is  also  emploved  in  the  ™ay  ^e  due  to  drinking-water  that  has  passed 
manufacture  of  shot.  The  alloys  of  lead  with  through  new  lead  pipes  (in  course  of  time,  a 
other  metals  have  been  sufficiently  described  un-  deposit  of  insoluble  salts  forms  on  the  inner 
der  Alloy.  walls  of  pipes,  and  thus  the  danger  of  lead  be- 

CoMPouNDS  OF  Lead.     The  two  most  impor-  ing  dissolved  in   the  water   is  considerably  di- 

tant  among  the  compounds  of  lead  with  oxygen  minished),  or  water  that  has  been  kept  for  some 

are  litharge  and  minium.     Litharge  is  obtained  time  in  lead  cisterns. '  The  amount  of  lead  that 

when  molten  lead  is  heated  at  a  moderate  tem-  ™*y  thus  be  dissolved  depends  much  on  the  qual- 

perature  in  the  air  with  constant  stirring.     It  ity  of  the  water.    Considerable  amounts  are  dis- 

is  used  in  the    arts  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  solved  if  the  lead  is  exposed  alternately  to  the 

glass,  as  a  glaze  for  earthenware,  for  the  prep-  action  of  air  and  of  water.     Another  source  of 

aration  of  lead  salts,  as  a  paint,  and  for  dry-  chronic  lead-poisoning  is  in  the  often  uncleanly 

ing  oils.     Minium,  which  has  been  known  since  habits   of  painters^   plumbers,   and  workingmen 

the  time  of  Pliny,  is  a  scarlet  crystalline  granu-  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  compounds, 

lar  powder,  usually  prepared  by  carefully  heat-  Absorbed  for  the  most  part  by  the  kidneys,  lead 

ing  very  finely  divided  pure  litharge  or  white  may    cause    pronounced    symptoms    of    anaemia, 

lead.    It  finds  extensive  use  in  the  arts  as  a  pig-  gout,  chronic  infiammation  of  the  kidneys,  chron- 
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ic  inflammation  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  miiscu-  which  had  appeared  in  English,  she  began,  in 

lar  paralysis,  and  more  rarely  certain  forms  of  1670,  to  have  visions.    These  she  recorded  in  sue- 

epilepsy  and  insanity.     A  well-known  symptom  cessive  volumes.    One  of  them,  in  1693,  fell  into 

consists    in   the   formation   of   a   characteristic  the   hands   of  Fischer  of  Rotterdam,  and  was 

dark-blue  line  on  the  gums,  due  to  the  precipita-  translated  by  him  into  Dutch.     Other  volumes 

tion  of  black  sulphide  of  lead,  the  sulphur  coming  and  translations   followed,  and  Mrs.   Lead   be- 

from  the  food  or  from  tartar  on  the  teeth.    An-  came  a  recognized  leader  among  the  mystics  of 

other  common  symptom  is  known  as  'painter's  Eneland,  Holland,  and  G«rmany.    Her  followers 

colic'     The  treatment  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  called    themselves    'The    Philadelphia    Society,' 

consists    in   the   administration    of   opiimi,   ca-  and  believed  her  to  be  a  true  prophet.     About 

thartics,  sour  lemonade,  soluble  sulphates  (Glau-  1693  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Francis  Lee, 

ber's  salt  or  Epsom  salt),  and  potassiimi  iodide,  a  young  Oxford  scholar  (because  of  his  Oriental 

Of  course,  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  learning   called   Rabbi   Lee),   who   became   her 

cause  and  thus  prevent  further  poisoning.  amanuensis  and  adopted  son,  and  married  her 

Consult:  Putnam,  "Toxic  Affections  from  Ar-  daughter.    She  died  in  an  almshouse  at  Stepney, 

senic  and  Lead,"  in  Keating's  Cyclopwdia  (Phila-  London,  August  19,  1704.    Her  writings  number 

delphia,   1890);    Oliver,  Lead  Poisoning  in  Its  16  titles  and  were  once  popular,  but  now  are 

Acute  and  Chronic  Forma  (Edinburgh  and  Lon-  scarce.     A  few  have  been  lithographed  in  the 

don,  1891).  Manuscript  Library    (Glasgow,   1884  sqq.),  e.g. 

I^EAD,  Sounding.  A  device  for  obtaining  The  Heavenly  Cloud  Now  Breaking:  The  Lord 
soundings.  It  almost  invariably  consists  of  a  Christ's  Ascension  Ladder  Sent  Down  (1681), 
lead  bar  of  prismatic  shape,  in  length  five  or  treating  of  death  and  resurrection;  The  Bevela- 
six  times  its  diameter,  having  a  cup-shaped  *«>»  of  Revelations  (1683),  recounting  her  vis- 
recess  in  the  larger  (which  is  the  lower)  end,  and  ions;  and  The  Wonders  of  God's  Creation  Mani- 
a  hole  for  the  lead-line  in  the  other.  The  recess  fested  in  the  Variety  of  Eight  Worlds,  as  They 
in  the  bottom  of  a  lead  is  for  the  arming,  which  •  ^"ere  Made  Known  Eatperimentally  Unto  the 
usually  consists  of  tallow;    this  strikes  the  hot-  Author  (1695). 

tom  when  the  lead  is  cast,  and  some  sand  or        LEADENHALL  MABXET.     A  great  Lon- 

mud   or   whatever   the  bottom   is  composed  of  don  market  for  the  sale  of  poultry,  game,  and 

adheres  to  the  arming  and  may  be  examined,  hides.    Its  name  is  derived  from  the  lead-roofed 

If  the  bottom  is  clean  and  rocky  this  may  also  manor  of  Sir  Hugh  Neville  which  anciently  oe- 

be    determined    by    the   effect    on    the    arming,  cupied  the  site. 

Sounding  leads  are  of  different  sizes;  hand  leads        LEADENHAIX   8TBEET.      A   well-known 

weigh  from  6  to  14  pounds;   coasHng  leads  from  London  street,  tKe  continuation  of  Comhill.    On 

25    to    60    pounds,    and    deep-«ea    (pronounced  j^   formerly   stood    the   East   India   House,   re- 

dtpsy)  leads  from  75  to  120  pounds.    For  sound-  moved  in  1862. 

ings  greater  than  20  fathoms  soundinfir  machines        -  -, .  -.«<»      mi_  •        ±    s.^        _^ 

a»  now  largely  used.    See  Sound,  Sounding.  .  I-EABEB.    The  name  given  to  the  perfonner 

Lkad-Line.  The  lead-lines  are  made  of  white  *^  *^  orchestra  who  plays  the  prmcipal  first 
line,  wetted  and  carefully  stretched  before  mark-  ^;o"?- ,  ^^c  is  also  called  concert-master.  It  is 
ing  and  frequently  examined  and  measured  to  bis  duty  to  attend  to  a  uniform  bowmg  of  the 
see  that  they  have  not  stretched  or  shrunk.  Jiohns,  as  it  would  look  awkward  if  some  per- 
The  marking  on  hand  lead-lines  is  as  follows:  formers  used  the  up  stroke,  while  others  used  the 
At  1  fathom,  a  toggle  or  piece  of  leather;  at  2  down  stroke.  He  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  take 
fathoms,  two  strips  of  leather;  at  3  fathoms,  the  conductor's  place  in  case  of  emergency.  In 
three  strips  of  leather;  at  5  fathoms,  a  white  8™ajl  orchestras  the  leader  is  generally  also  the 
rag;  at  7  fathoms,  a  red  rag;  at  10  fathoms,  a  conductor  (q.v.)  and  uses  his  bow  as  a  bAton  in 
piece  of  leather  with  a  hole  in  it;  at  13,  16,  and  passages  that  offer  rhythmic  difficulties. 
17  fathoms,  the  same  as  at  3,  5,  and  7 ;  and  at  LEADING  OF  VOICES.  A  term  applied  to 
20  fathoms,  2  knots.  The  other  fathoms  are  the  progression  of  the  individual  parts  or  voices 
not  marked  and  are  called  deeps,  the  lead-line  in  a  musical  composition,  Whether  vocal  or  in- 
being  said  to  be  divided  into  marks  and  deeps,  strumental.  What  constitutes  good  or  bad  writ- 
For  hydrographic  work  hand  lead-lines  are  ing  depends  chiefly  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
marked  at  eveiy  fathom,  the  deeps  being  shown  various  voices  are  led.  The  fundamental  prin- 
by  a  small  rag  at  8,  9,  16,  18,  and  19  fathoms;  ciple  of  securing  a  masterly  leading  of  the  voices 
at  4  fathoms  a  piece  of  leather  with  4  tails,  and  is  the  progression  by  seconds  or  steps  whether 
at  11  and  12  the  same  as  1  and  2  (omitting  the  they  be  whole  or  half  steps,  diatonic  or  chromatic, 
toggle) .  In  addition,  every  foot  up  to  5  fathoms  Another  important  principle  is  the  retention  in  the 
is  shown  by  a  very  small  piece  of  white  rag  game  part  of  the  same  note  if  it  is  common  to  two 
worked  into  the  lay  of  the  rope  and  every  half-  or  more  chords.  The  leading  of  the  bass,  how- 
fathom  by  a  piece  of  twine.  Deep-sea  lead-lines  ever,  is  an  exception  to  these  rules,  since  the 
are  marked  at  20  fathoms  with  a  piece  of  twine  tendency  of  the  bass  part  is  to  proceed  from  the 
having  two  knots ;  at  30,  with  three  knots ;  at  fundamental  tone  of  one  chord  to  the  f undamenUl 
40,  with  four  knots,  and  so  on;  while  at  every  of  the  next.  Although  progression  by  steps  is 
intermediate  5  fathoms  there  is  a  small  piece  of  generally  desirable,  it  is  not  always  practicable 
twine  with  one  knot.  in  modem  music.    This  is  especially  true  in  the 

LEAD,  or  IiEADE,  Mrs.  Jane  (1623-1704).  case  of  the  (generally  highest)  part  having  the 

An  English  mystic.     She  was  bom  Ward  in  the  melody,  which  frequently  proceeds  in  harmonic 

county  of  Norfolk.     Her  first  call  to  mysticism  skips.    The  leading  of  the  voices  is  far  more  free 

was  m  1639.     In  1664  she  married  a  relative,  in  modem  music  than  it  was  formerly,  and  hence 

William  Lead,  who  died  in   1670,  and  thence-  a  distinction  is  made  between  strict  and  free 

forth  Mrs.  Lead  lived  quietly  in  London.     Influ-  style.     The  former  avoids  in  the  progression  of 

enced  by  the  writings  of  Jacob  Boehme   (q.v.),  voices  all  difficult  intervals  (augumented  seccmd, 
ToL.  xn.— 4. 
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fourth),  whereBs  the  Utt«T  adraitg  such  intervalB 
under  certain  ciTcumatanceB.  Again,  there  ia 
greater  freedom  in  the  progreaaioii  of  voices  in 
inatruiDeiital  campoiitiona  than  in  vocal,  becaiue 
pure  intonation  of  difficult  intervale  is  more  eas- 
ily attained  hj  means  of  an  instrument  than  by 
the  htiman  voice.  In  the  leading  of  voices  it  is 
also  of  great  importance  whether  a  voice  or  part 
■  is  real  or  wily  reenforeing. 

LEAUrNa  TOITE  OB  NOTE.  In  music,  the 
major  seventh  of  the  diatonic  scale,  ot  the  semi- 
tone below  the  octave,  to  which  it  leads.  The 
resolution  of  this  note  in  a  chord  is  always  a 
■emistep  above.  Hence  it  can  never  be  doubled, 
as  open  octaves  would  result  in  the  progression 
to  the  next  chord.    See  Habuont. 

LEAD-POISOHINa.     See  Lkad. 

LEASB,  TjiE  (It.  /  Piombi).  The  prison  cells 
under  the  leaden  roof  of  the  Doges'  Palace  at 
Venice.     They  were  destroyed  in  17B7. 

LEAjyVHiliE.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Lake  County,  Colo.,  7S  miles  in  a  direct  line 
southwest  of  Denver;  on  the  Colorado  Midland, 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  and  other  railroads 
(Map:  Colorado,  D  2) .  The  surroundinf;  scenei? 
offers  magnificent  attractions;  and  the  city  it«elf, 
at  an  elevation  of  10,S(X>  feet,  affords  much  of 
unusual  and  etriking  interest.  There  are  large 
sampling,  reflning,  and  reduction  works,  and 
smelting  furnaces ;  also  a  handstmie  theatre, 
the  Tabor  Opera  House;  hospitals;  and  a  United 
States  fish-hatcheiy.  iJeadviUe  was  incorporated 
as  a  town  in  1BT7,  and  as  a  citf  in  1878.  Popu- 
lation, in  1S90,  10,384;  in  1000,  12,4E6. 

Settled  in  1860,  Leadville  soon  became  promi- 
nent as  the  centre  of  an  active  gold-mining  in- 
dustry. The  apparent  exhaustion  of  the  gold 
depcwite  during  the  following  decades,  however, 
gave  a  serious  set-back  to  its  progress,  and  it 
did  not  regain  its  importance  until  1870^  after 
large  bodies  of  lead-silver  ores  had  heea  opened 
in  California  Gulch,  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles 
distanL  The  population  increased  from  about 
300  in  1877  to  at  least  6000  in  the  following 
year  and  to  15,000  in  1879.  Other  rich  silver  de- 
posits were  soon  found  on  Carbonate,  Iron,  and 
Fryer  hills  in  the  Mosquito  range,  and  the  min- 
eral output  for  Leadville  during  the  period 
1876-82  reached  the  total  of  »170,000,000.  Fur- 
ther prospecting  has  since  been  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  rich  ores  within  the  city  itself, 
thus  assuring  a  long  life  to  its  mining  industry. 
For  some  time  the  region  about  Leadville  held 
flrst  place  in  the  production  of  lead  and  silver, 
and  it  is  now  gaining  a  prominent  position  as  a 
producer  alao  of  gold,  zinc,  copper,  bismuth,  and 
manganese  or«s. 

LEAF  (AS.  leaf.  Goth,  laufa,  OHG.  Eoub,  Ger. 
Laub,  leaf),  A  lateral  usually  green  outgrowth 
from  the  stem  of  a  pinnt,  whose  principal  func- 
tion is  to  elaborate  food.  The  moat  conspicuous 
form  is  the  foliage  leaf;  that  is,  one  which  con- 
tains green  tissue  and  is  prominently  concerned 
in  food  manufacture.  (See  Photo8tsthbsi5.) 
Very  simple  expansions  of  green  tissue,  which  are 
commonly  called  leaves,  occur  among  the  alg«, 
especially  the  more  complex  marine  forms,  and 
In  the  case  of  the  leafy  liverworts  and  the  mosses. 
But  the  highly  organized  foliage  leaf  is  found 
only  in  the  fern-plants  (pteridophytes)  and 
Beed-plauta    (spermatophytes),    associated    with 


the.  vascular  syatem.  Such  a  leaf  may  develop 
several  distinct  regions,  the  most  conspicuous  at 
which  is  the  expanded  portion  or  blade.  In  many 
cases  where  the  blade  arises  directly  from  the 
axis,  and  no  other  region  appears,  the  leaf  is 
called  sessile.  Very  frequently,  however,  thfr 
blade  has  a  stalk  of  greater  or  less  length,  called 
the  petiole.  In  many  cases,  also,  the  petiole 
bears  at  or  near  its  junction  with  the  axis  a  pair 
of  app«idages  of  various  form,  called  stipulea. 
The  stipules  may  be  conspicuous  and  leaf -like  or 
merely  minute  bract-like  bodies;  they  may  be 
distinct  from  one  another  or  united  m  various 
ways.  In  the  smartweeds  they  unite  and  form 
a  conspicuous  sheath  about  the  stem  just  above 
the  insertion  of  each  leaf.  Still  another  leai 
region  which  may  appear  conspicuously  in  grasses 
ia  tho  sheath,  which  more  or  less  surrounds  the 
stem.  The  angle  formed  by  the  petiole  with  the 
stent  is  called  the  axil. 

FoBiis  OF  Leaves.  The  form  of  the  bladtt 
varies  greatly,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  long  list 
of  descriptive  terms,  which  are  of  service  only 
to  the  specialist  in  classiflcation.  These  terms 
apply  to  the  general  outline  of  the  leaf,  as  linear, 
lanceolate,  ovate,  cordate,  etc. ;  or  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  margin,  as  entire,  serrate,  toothed, 
lobed,  etc.;  or  to  the  character  of  its  apex  or 
base,  as  acute,  obtuse,  etc.  The  greatest  modi- 
flcation  in  the  form  of  the  blade  arises  from  its 
branching,  in  which  case  the  general  blade  be- 
comes divided  up  into  smaller  Uades  called  leaf- 
lets. Such  branching  leaves  are  usually  called 
compound,  and  the  compounding  may  occur  twice 
or  thrice  or  even  more  times,  resulting  in  a  gen- 
eral blade  made  up  of  very  numerous   leaflets. 


1,  puaUel ;  S,  ploi 


The  stalks  of  the  leaflets  are  called  petiolules,  and 
their  stipules  are  stipels.  Closely  associated  with 
the  contour  and  branching  ot  leaves  is  the  sys- 
tem of  veining  or  venation  (q.v.).  Two  general 
types  of  venation  are  recognized,  called  the 
parallel  and  the  reticulate  (or  net-veined)  types. 
In  a  parallel -veined  leaf  the  prominent  veins  run 
approximately  parallel  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  blade,  resulting  in  a  comparatively  nar- 
row and  elongated  outline  and  an  entire  margin, 
as  in  grass-blades.  This  type  of  venation  is 
characteristic  ot  the  monocotyledons,  although 
all  of  them  do  not  possess  it,  nor  is  it  absolutely 
restricted  to  them.    A  more  significant  phrase  for 
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this  ^pe,  perhaps,  is  closed  Tenation,  Impljdng 
tbkt  uto  yciiu  do  not  end  freely  in  the  margin. 
As  a  remit  of  Uub,  audi  leaveB  do  not  become 
toothed  or  lobed,  sor  do  thej  branch.  In  a 
reticulatelj  veined  leaf  the  veins  branch  freely  in 
Tarions  directions,  and  there  is  usually  evident, 
fBpecially  on  the  lower  surface,  a  distinct  and 
often  conspicuous  network  of  veins.  Such  leaves 
may  be  characterized  as  exhibiting  open  venation, 
as  many  of  the  veins  have  free  ends,  espeeiany  in 
the  margins,  resulting  in  a  tendency  to  toothing, 


irregular  but  continuous  intercellular  [ 
vajs.  This  region  is  called  the  apon^  i 
phyll.  The  third  histological  regim  of  the  foliage 
leaf  is  the  vascular  region,  represented  by  the 
veins  which  traverse  the  mesophyll  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  epidermis  does  not  hermeticaily  seal  the 
meaopbyll  tissue  from  the  outside  air,  but  in  leaves 
exposed  to  air  it  is  perforated  by  numerous  very 
small  openings,  called  stomata   (Fig.  3],  popu- 


also  have  open  venation,  but  the  veins  fork  re- 
peatedly, tlut  is,  they  are  dichotomous,  (See 
UicBOTOVT.)  Seticulately  veined  leaves  exhibit 
two  prominent  types,  the  palmate  and  the  pin- 
nate.    In  the  former,  three  or  more  main  ribs 


s  through  the  blsde  from  base 


larly  known  as  'breathing-poTcs.'  They  are  auto- 
matic gateways  in  the  sense  that  the  calibre  of  the 
poie  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  response  to 
various  conditions,  thus  regulating  the  amount  of 
exchange  between  the  air  in   the  mesophyll   r~ 


BhowlDK  upper  and  lower  «ptilann!a  with  atoniKta  (■). 
Bb^hunber  11).  In  pblUada  pannehjina,  Bad  Kctlon  of  a 
vMn  In  the  siniiflT  parendijma. 

to  apex,  and  gives  rise  to  lateral  riba  of  secondary 
importance,  resulting  in  a  comparatively  narrow 
otttline.  When  such  leaves  are  lobed  or  branched 
tbey  are  aa id  to  be  pinnately  lobed  or  compound. 
Fem-leaves  ('fronds')  are  very  commonly  pin- 
nately  compound,  and  a  special  terminology 


a  anatomy 


SrsncTDwt  of  Ltatm. 
or  hiatolo^  ot  the  ord: 
nniform.  "nie  upper  and 
•d  by  a  single  fayer  of  colorless  compact  cells, 
foTinmg  the  epidermis  (Fig.  2).  Between  these 
two  layers  of  epidermis,  above  and  below,  the 
working  cells  of  the  leaf  are  found,  called  collec- 
tively mesophyll.  The  roesophyll  cells  contain  the 
KTtcn  coIor-Dodiea  (cbloroplasts) ,  and  in  ordinary 
horizontal  leaves  are  orgonlted  into  two  distinct 
regions.  The  celts  against  the  upper  epidermis  are 
elongated  and  atand  closely  side  by  aide,  with  the 
long  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  leaf  surface. 
This  is  called  the  palisade  region  of  the  mesophyll, 
and  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  surface 


irrognlar  In  form  and  loosely  aggregated,  leaving 


ceils,  which  face  each  other,  and  which  may 
change  the  aise  of  the  opening  between  them,  as 
the  lips  may  regulate  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 
Stomata  occur  in  any  epidermis  which  overlies 
green  cella,  and  therefore  they  are  naturally 
found  in  greatest  numbers  on  the  leaves.  In  the 
ordinary  horJEontal  (dorsiventral)  leaves  they 
occur  for  the  meet  part  and  sometimes  exclusive- 
ly on  the  under  surface,  averaging  about  60,000 
to  ths  square  inch,  although  in  some  cases  the 
number  may  reach  over  400,000.  Leaves  which  are 
exposed  to  the  light  on  both  aides  havs  the 
stomata  equally  distributed  upon  the  two  sur- 
faces. In  floating  leaves  the  stomata  are  upon 
the  upper  surface  only.  The  significance  ot  the 
occurrence  of  stomata  chiefly  upon  the  under  side 
of  horiEontal  leavea  ia  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
intercellular  paaaageways  with  which  stomata 
communicate  are  best  developed  on  th«  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  Associated  with  the  eptdermi* 
of  leaves  there  are  also  numerous  hairs  iaet  Tbi- 
CHOUES),  whose  occurrence  and  character  form 
part  of  the  deacriptions  of  systematic  botany. 
For  example,  if  hairs  are  absent,  the  leaf  ia 
apoken  of  aa  glabrous;  and  if  present,  the  terms 
pubescent,  hirsute,  tomentose,  woolly,  etc.,  de- 
scribe their  character. 

Modified  Leaves.  There  are  numerous  struc- 
tures in  plants  which  have  long  been  regarded  as 
modified  leaves— that  is,  leavea  which  have  been 
diverted  from  their  ordinary  work  as  foliage 
leaves  to  serve  some  other  purpose  either 
exclusively  or  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
work.  It  is  ft  matter  for  serious  doubt 
whether  all  such  structurea  have  actually  been 
derived  from  foliage  leaves,  but  they  all  may  b« 
grouped  as  foliar  organs.    In  addition  to  follaga 
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leaves,  therefore,  prominent  aniong  other  foliar  the  normal  BirangeineDt,  since  the  atem  axis  is 
oi^na  are  the  following:  Pitchert,  aa  in  the  not  always  perfectly  straight  in  its  growth. 
yariouB  'pitcher  plants'  for  entrapping  varioua  Ecoldot  of  THK  Leaf.  Ecologically,  the 
iiwecta;  Bensitive  fly-traps,  as  in  aundews  and  leaves  of  plants  may  be  conaidered  from  the 
Dioniea  (q.v.)  (see  Cabnivobous  Pi^nxs)  ;  standpoint  of  the  Tarioua  leaf  forms  found  in 
storage  organs,  as  in  bulb-scalesj  and  many  seed  nature,  and  (2)  from  that  of  the  evidence  oh- 
leaves  (cotyledona)  ;  Bud-scales,  used  for  pro-  tained  by  experimenta  to  determine  the  cauae 
teeting  young  parts;  tpinea,  as  in  the  barberry  of  the  various  forms.  In  general,  leaves  are 
and  holly,  where  every  gradatirai  between  spiny-  expanded  organa,  and  they  also  have  a  poai- 
toothed  leaves  and  true  spines  is  found;  ten-  tion  which  ia  in  most  cases  perpendicular  to 
driU,  which  are  often  leaves  or  leaf-parta  adapted  the  majority  of  incident  rays  of  light.  This 
for  climbing;  bracts,  which  are  leaves  modi&ed  position  ia  technically  termed  diaheliotropio. 
in  size  and  color  and  associated  with  flowers;  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  these  conditions 
the  floral  organa,  as  sepals,  petals,  stamens,  car-  favor  the  absorption  of  the  largest  quantities 
pels,  all  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  foliar  struc-  of  radiant  energy;  and,  inasmuch  as  radiant 
tures,  but  probably  not  modified  foliage  leaves  as  energy  is  essential  to  the  growth  and 
is  commonly  stated.  life   of    plants,    it   is  clear   that   the   expanded 

Abrakoeuert  of  Leaves.  The  distribution  of  form  and  the  diaheliotropio  position  are  distinct- 
leaves  on  the  atcm  has  given  rise  to  a  subject 
called  phyllotasy,  which  undertakes  to  study 
the  laws  which  govern  the  distribution.  The 
general  conclusion  reached  is  that  leaves  are 
distributed  so  aa  to  economize  space  and  to  ob- 
tain a  light  exposure,  but  this  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  the  arrangement  rather  than  its 
cause.  The  most  fundamental  clasaiScation  of 
leaves  on  the  basis  of  arrangement  is  into  the 
cyclic  and  spiral  arrangements.  In  the  former, 
two  or  more  leaves  stand  together  at  the  same 
joint  (node)  of  the  stem,  dividing  the  circum- 
ference between  them.  If  the  cycle  consists 
of  two  leaves  they  are  called  opposite,  while 
if  it  consists  of  three  or  more  they  are  called 
whorled  or  verticitlate.  In  the  spiral  arrange- 
nienta  the  leaves  stand  singly  one  after  an- 
other— that  is,  each  point  of  the  stem  bears  but 
a  single  leaf,  and  they  are  commonly  apolcea 
of  aa  alternate.  It  is  the  spiral  arran^ment 
which  haa  developed  the  largest  discussion  In 
reference  to  the  laws  of  phyllotaxy,  for  th« 
cyclic  arrangement  represents  merely  two  or  more 
spirals  ascending  the  stem.  In  the  simplest  alter- 
nate arrangement  the  second  leaf  stands  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stem  from  the  first,  and  the 
third  leaf  stands  directly  over  the  first.  This 
results  in  two  vertical  rows  of  leaves,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  an  arrangement  indicated 
by  the  fraction  one-half.  The  whole  fraction  signi- 
fies the  angular  divergence  l>etween  two  successive 
leaves,  the  denominator  the  number  of  vertical 
rows.  The  next  higher  arrangement  ia  one  in 
which  the  angular  divergence  between  two  suc- 
cessive leaves  is  one-third  of  the  circumference, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  leaves  occur  in  three 
vertical  rows,  and  the  fractional  expression  ia 
one-third.  The  next  higher  arrangement  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fraction  two-fifths,  which  means    that 

the  angular  divergence  ia  two-fifths  of  the  circum-  fio.  *.  bkiitiim  ot  bassJIill 

ference  of  the  stem,  that  there  are  five  vertical  icvnptnal*  roeoodrtbWa)  which  hu  ■usand  Injnrj,  and 
rows,  and  that  the  spiral  Ime  makes  two  turns  ha*  in  coiuMiiencs  drrsloped  basal  aK^enile)  ImTsa  npoa 
around  the  stem  before  it  reaches  the  aame  naa*^""  Tlil»remiltlia«Bl«)  beeaiweribul  tottmlllnml. 
vertical  row  with  which  it  started.     The  curious 

feature  of  the  system  appears  at  this  point  ly  advantageous,  though  it  by  no  means  follows 
Succeeding  fractions  may  be  obtained  by  adding  that  the  need  for  light  has  caused  either  the 
the  numerators  and  denominators  of  the  two  pre-  form  or  the  position.  Large  numbers  of  leaves 
ceding  fractions.  For  example,  the  fraction  are  finely  divided;  this  ia  conspicuously  true  In 
which  follows  the  one-half  and  one-third  arrange-  the  hydrophytes  (q.v.),  but  it  is  also  true  of  a 
ments  is  two-fifths,  and  the  next  would  be  three-  vast  number  of  plants  with  atrial  leaves.  While 
eighths,  and  ao  on.  The  higher  numbers,  such  we  can  hardly  believe  that  compound  leaves  have 
as  five-thirteenths,  eight  twenty- firsts,  etc.,  oc-  been  caused  in  any  such  way,  it  ia  nevertheless 
cur  In  certain  pine-cones,  but  in  ordinary  foliage  true  that  a  larger  amount  of  leaf  surface  can 
leaves  the  lower  numhers  of  the  aeries  are  the  be  presented  to  the  sunlight  than  in  the  case  ol 
Common  ones.    It  is  often  difficult  to  determine    plants  with  entire  leaves.     Perhapa  the  moat 


mdrantageoiu  leaf  type  of  all  U  that  which  is 
illuatrated  bf  the  grasses ;  here  vertical  leaves 
or  leaves  which  are  approximatelj  vertical  are 
grouped  together  in  vast  numbers,  probablj  ae- 
curing  the  greateat  leaf  surface  in  a.  given  space 
that  is  found  anywhere  in  the  plant  kingaom. 
Simple  experimentation  shows,  however,  that  the 
vertical  position  of  grass'leaves,  at  least  in  manj 
eaaes.  is  due  to  mechanical  causes  and  has  little 
or  DO  relation  to  light  stimuli.  Another  condi- 
tion  which  favors  the  admission  of  light  is  the 
presence  of  petioles.  MapIe-leavcB  which  are  de- 
veloped in  the  strong  sunlight  have  short  petioles. 
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turgor  is  thereby  increased.     Od  the  contraty, 
in    a   drj    air    leaves   grow   small    because    the 

transpiration    is    increased   and    the   turgor   re- 
duced.    In  other  words,  anything  which  tends  to 


tion,  if  that  be  possible.  Petioles  thus  give-  a 
much  ereater  plasticity  and  flexibility  to  leaves. 
Other  leaves  have  the  power  of  motility  which  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  sensitive  plant  and 
clover.  The  advantage  of  this  motility  is  not  al- 
together clear,  especially  since  the  closing  of  tha 
leaf  occurs  chiefly  in  the  night  rather  than  in 
the  day.  (For  a  further  discussion  of  this  topic. 
Me  XxBOPHTTEB. )  Tbo  placing  of  the  leaves  on 
the  stems  also  varies  to  a  high  degree  in  nature, 
and  in  general  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  rela- 
tion between  the  phyllotactic  arrangement  and 
type  of  leaf  arrangement,  since  the  out«r  leaves 
are  more  commonly  farther  apart  than  small 
ooea.  Rosette  plants  present  a  very  interesting 
type  of  leaf  arrangement,  since  the  outer  leaves 
ott«n  have  long  petioles  and  the  inner  ones  none 
at  all;  not  only  this,  but  the  phyllotactic  arrange- 
meot  is  such  that  the  shading  of  one  leaf  by 
another  is  largely  prevented.  In  one  way  or 
another,  then,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  in  nature  for  plants  to  dispose  their 
leaves  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  shading.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  this  can  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  light  stimulus.  If  in 
nature  leaves  are  not  seen  to  shade  each  other 
to  any  great  extent,  it  may  not  be  that  this  is  an 
adaptation  by  natural  selection,  but  rather  that 
the  leaves  which  were  shaded  have  been  compelled 
to  die  through  getting  insufficient  food;  this 
results  in  a  survival  of  the  unshaded  leaves,  A 
•tudy  of  the  leaves  of  a  patch  of  rank  weeds 
shows  that  all  the  lower  leaves  have  died  and 
that  only  the  uppermost  have  been  able  to  en- 
dure. 

Recent  experimental  studies  on  leaves  by 
Goebel,  Brenner,  and  others  have  contributed 
much  to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
causes  of  leaf  shape  and  form.  Goebel's  theory  is 
that  light  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  matter.  His 
experiments  on  cacti  and  on  the  harebell  have 
shown  that  if  the  light  is  weak  large  leaves  de- 
velop, whereas  strong  light  develops  small  leaves. 
Other  experiments  which  have  been  made  more 
recently  Uirow  grave  doubt  upon  Goebel's  results ; 
in  the  first  place,  many  instances  have  been  cited 
in  which  light  favors  rather  than  retards  the 
development  of  leaves;  and  secondly,  other  fac- 
tors which  Qoebel  did  not  reco^ize  have,  even  in 
tbevery  forms  which  he  studied  produced  the  very 
resnlts  which  he  referred  to  light  (Fig.  4).  Kohl 
and  more  recently  Brenner  have  considpred  that 
moisture  is  the  chief  element  which  affecti;  leaf 
shape,  particularly  the  relation  which  legists  be- 
tween absorption  and  transpiration.  To  illus- 
trate, in  ft  moist  atmosphere  leaves  grow  large 
beokiue   tha  transpiration   is  checked  and  the 


or  decrease  cell  turgescence  tends  to 
modify  not  only  the  leaf  size  but  also  the  leaf 
form  itself  (Fig.  S).  It  is  not  possible  at  present, 
on  account  of  the  very  small  number  of  experi- 
ments, to  reach  any  very  definite  conclusions.  A 
great  many  diilerences  which  leaves  show  cannot 
now  be  referred  to  any  mechanical  cause,  byt  it 
surely  seems  to  be  the  present  tendency  to  adopt 
an  explanation  of  this  kind  for  the  variations  in 
leaves  rather  than  to  give  a  teleological  explana- 

The  structure  of  leaves  varies  a^  well  as  tha 
external  form,  and  here  also  two  prominent 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  tha 
changes  observed.  The  chief  chsnges  which  have 
been  observed  are  associated  with  the  chlorophyll 
cells  and  the  epidermis.  Stahl  in  particular  has 
held  that  incr^sed  light  causes  the  development 
of  palisade  cells.  This  view  has  been  rather 
generally  accepted  and  at  present  there  seems  to 
t>e  no  valid  reason  for  serious  objection  to  it. 
It  may,  however,  rightly  be  a  subject  for  further 
investigation  to  settle  the  question  of  the  precise 
effect  of  light  upon  cell -structure.  Leaves  which 
are  grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere  develop  a  thin 
wall,  whereas  a  thick  wall  is  developed  in  a  dry 
atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  cause  in  the  latter 
case  is  to  be  referred  to  the  greater  concentration 

tiroduced  by  excessive  transpiration.  This  might 
ead  to  a  deposition  of  cell-wall  material.  Sto- 
mata,  as  a  rule,  are  less  subject  to  experimental 
change  than  are  the  other  leaf-organs.  However, 
some  plants,  as  the  mermaid  weed,  do  not  d^ 
velop  stomata  when  submerged.  The  stimulating 
cause  for  this  change  has  not  been  suf;gcsted. 
For  bibliography,  see  Botaht.     See  also  Eia- 

lOLOQY. 

LEAP-BBBTLB.  Any  one  of  a  larjfe  family 
of  beetles,  the  Chrysomelida,  so  called  becauso 
both  adults  and  larvc   feed  on  the  leaves  o( 
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plants.    The  family  is  an  enormous  one,  as  it  tularis,  a  species  common  to  Europe  and  the 

comprises  about  18,000  species.     The  great  ma-  United  States,  uses  the  leaves  (not  the  petals) 

jority  are  found  in  the  tropics,  but  600  species  of  roses,  fitting  the  pieces  together  so  as  U)  form 

occur  in  North  America.     The  leaf-beetles  are  one   thimble-shaped  cell   within   another,   in   a 

nearly  all  small,  the  potato-beetle  being  one  of  long  cylindrical  burrow,  the  bottom  of  each  cell 

the  largest  of  the  family.    The  eggs,  as  a  rule,  are  containing  an  egg  and  a  little  pollen  paste.    A 

laid  on  the  food  plant.    The  larvsB  of  many  spe-  single  female  will  build  30  or  more  cells  and 

cies  live  on  the  leaves,  either  exposed  or  covered  will  occupy  20  or  more  days  in  the  work.    Me- 

with  grass.     Some  cany  perfectly  constructed  gachile  acuta  of  the  United  States  is  a  carpenter 

cases;  others  are  leaf -miners,  as  the  Hispini;  still  as  well  as  a  leaf -cutter,  and  excavates  its  tunnels 

others  are  root-borers  and  stem-borers,  and  a  few  in  soft  or  partly  decayed  wood.    In  each  tunnel 

are  aquatic — ^a  remarkable  diversity  of  habit  in  thimble-shaped  cells  are  made  of  pieces  of  rose- 

the  larvie  of  a  single  family.     The  larvs  cover  leaves  and  are  filled  with  pollen  and  honey.    One 

themselves  with  excrement.     The  most  remark-  egg  is  laid  in  each  cell,  which  is  then  sealed 

able  covering  formed  by  any  insect,  perhaps,  is  with  circular  pieces  of  rose-leaf.     The  cells  of 

that  made  by  a  tropical  American  leaf-beetle  of  the  leaf-cutter  bees   are   also  not  infrequently 

the  genus  Porphyraspis,  which  lives  on  cocoa-  placed  in  cracks  of  houses  or  trees,  under  stones 

palms  at  Bahia.     The  larvse  are  covered  by  a  and  boards  in  deserted  earthworm  holes,  or  in  tiie 

sort  of  bird's-nest-like  coating  of  fibres  or  threads  holes  of  carpenter  bees  (q.v.),  in  auger-holes,  or 

attached  to  the  anal  extremity,  which  are  wood  in  lead  pipe;  and  they  have  even  been  found  in 

fibres  that  have  passed  through  the  alimentary  tibe  nozzle  of  an  old  disused  pump.    See  Plate  of 

canal  and  have  been  stuck  together  again.   Some  Bees. 

of  the  tropical  species  of  this  group  are  extreme-  LBAF-rBOO.  One  of  the  small  American 
ly  beautiful  and  mounted  m  gold  are  used  as  tropical  frogs  of  the  family  Cystignathida  and 
jewelry.  With  the  species  of  temperate  regions  genus  Hylodes,  of  which  about  50  species  are 
the  color  usually  fad^  and  becomes  sordid  after  known.  All  are  less  than  two  inches  long,  are  as 
death.  Among  well-known  destructive  leaf-  ^  rule  brightly  colored  and  changeable,  and  have 
beeties  are  those  of  the  genus  CnocCTis  (see  the  general  habits  of  tree-frogs  (q.v.).  The 
Abpabagus  Insects),  the  potato-beetle,  and  fingers  as  well  as  the  toes  are  provided  with 
the  cucumber-beetle,  and  its  allies  of  the  genus  ^ig^s,  enabling  the  animals  to  cling  to  the  leaves 
piabrotica.  In  California  the  adults  injure  ^f  ^i^^ts  and  trees,  as  they  habitually  do.  The 
fruit  and  fruit-trees,  and  in  the  East  they  males  have  vocal  sacs  and  make  chirping  sounds, 
eat  the  leaves  of  cucumber,  squash,  and  melon  ^  remarkable  species  is  the  coqui  {Hylodes  Mar- 
vin^, and  the  young  bore  into  the  stems  and  tiniensia),  of  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  and  the  Antilles, 
roots  of  the  same  and  other  food  plants,  (^e  ^y^^^  y^^^  undergo  their  whole  metamorphosis 
CoBN-lNBECTS.)  All  the  Diabroticas  are  diffi-  i^fo^e  emerging  from  the  protection  of  the  egg. 
cult  insects  to  combat.  Another  group  of  o^i-  xhe  female  glues  about  20  large  eggs  enveloped 
cultural  pests  m  this  family  is  that  of  the  ffea-  j^  ^  f  ^^  ^  l^^oad  leaf/S  in  the  aril 
beetles  (q.v.).  The  brown  and  black  larva  of  ^f  a  flag,  and  then  seems  to  remain  near  by 
the  grapevine  flea-beetle  feed  on  the  upper  sur-  awaiting  developments.  Each  embryo  (tadpole) 
face  of  grapeleaves.  A  well-known  and  destrac-  ^  g,  maturity  within  its  egi,  developing 
tive  species  18  theimported  elm-leaf  beetle.  (See  ^^j^her  gills  nor  gill-openings,  but  apparently 
Elm-Insects.)  On  the  sweet-poteto  and  morn-  b^eathinl  through  the  highly  vasculari^  teil. 
ing-glory  vines  small,  flattened,  beautifully  in-  ^^  ^^^  f^^  food-yolk  and  liqliiids  of  the  egg  are 
descent  ^f-beetles  ocair,  which  are  gold  and.  exhausted,  the  till  is  rapidly  absorbed,l^d  a 
green.     (See  Golden  Beetiz  )     Consult:  Dim-  ^^^^   ^it  perfectly   fomed   frog  brekks   the 

T'^^iiV^Ji^  ^"*r''',jS**'''^'7''^-/o.^^°*'  sl^ell  and  hops  awa/.     A  frog  of  the  Solomon 

ton,  1884)  ;  Sharp    Camhrtdge  Natural  History,  inlands  has   a  similar  method  of  development 

vol.  VI.  (London,  1899).  ^^^in  the  egg.    See  Hylodes. 

LEAP-BUG.  Any  hemipterous  insect  of  the  LEAF-HOPPEB.  A  bug  of  the  family  Jas- 
family  Capsidae.  The  leaf-bugs  form  the  largest  gid«.  The  leaf-hoppers  are  among  the  most 
family  of  the  true  bugs.  They  are  usually  rather  abundant  of  the  bugs,  and  comprise  a  great  com- 
small,  slender  and  delicate  msects.  More  than  plexity  of  forms.  By  most  modem  writers  the 
1000  species  have  been  described,  of  which  250  in-  group  is  considered  of  superfamily  rank,  and  is 
habit  the  Unit«i  States,  but  there  are  many  more  known  as  Jassoidea.  All  are  small  insects.  One 
undescribed  and  unnamed  forms.  They  are  found  apecies  {Cicadula  eadtiosa)  infesU  winter  wheat, 
chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  are  not  all  The  grapevine  leaf-hopper  {Erythroneura  vitis) 
true  plant-feeders,  and  very  few  of  them  occur  in  often  occurs  in  great  numbers  on  the  vine,  and 
sufficient  numbers  to  become  important  crop  ig  very  injurious  to  it.  It  is  known  to  grape- 
enemies.  The  four-lined  leaf -bug  (PtBcilooapsus  growers  as  'the  thrips*  or  'grapevine  thrips,'  a 
lineatus)  is,  however,  a  common  garden  pest,  all  misleading  name.  (S^  Thbips.)  Scores  of  spe- 
through  the  Eastern,  Central,  and  Southern  cies  feed  upon  grasses  and  bring  about  a  very 
United  States,  sucking  the  sap  of  gooseberry  extensive  although  probably  unnoticed  damage 
bushes,  currants,  dahlias,  and  many  other  gar-  to  the  grazing  ranges  of  the  West, 
den  plants.  Those  species  which  are  not  plant-  leaP-INSECT,  or  Wauono-Leaf.  One  of 
feeders  are  predaceous  and  destroy  other  insects.  ^  ^^^  remarkable  ^oup  of  insects  of  the  orthop- 

LEAP-CTTTTEB  BEE.    A  name  given  to  cer-  terous  family  Phasmidae,  natives  of  tropical  coim- 

tain  species  of  solitary  bees    (see  Bee)    of  the  tries,  chiefly  of  the  East  Indian  region,  having 

genus  Megachile  in  consequence  of  their  habit  of  wings  exfremely  like  leaves,  not  only  in  color, 

lining  their  nests  with  portions  of  leaves,  or  of  but  in  the  way  they  are  ribbed  and  veined.    The 

the  petals  of  flowers,  which  they  cut  out  for  this  j'oints  of  the  legs  are  also  extended  in  a  leaf-like 

purpose  with  the  mandibles.    MegacJ^le  centuruh  manner.    So  close  is  the  resemblance  that  the  na- 
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tiYes  of  the  countries  where  they  ahotind  firmly  or  in  some  species  many  of  them  may  hind  all 

believe  that  they  were  once  real  leaves,  which  by  the  leaves  of  a  branch  into  one  common  nest, 

some  metamorphosis  of  habit  have  taken  to  walk-  The  yellow  active  larvse  of  one  species  ( Oacwoia 

ing.     There  is  also  a  marvelous  similarity  be*  oerasivorana)  makes  such  a  nest  on  the  wild  or 

tween  their  eggs  and  plant-seeds,  even  in  minute  choke  cherry.    The  larvs  change  to  pups  within 

structure.    These  insects  spend  their  lives  among  the  nest,  but  just  before  the  moth  emerges  the 

foliage,  move  slowly,  and  would  be  much  exposed  pupa  makes  its  way  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 

to  every  enemy,  did  not  their  leaf-like  appear-  nest,  where  it  hangs  attached  by  caudal  hooks. 

ance  preserve  them  from  observation.     Spectro-  The  rolling  of  the  leaves  with  the  solitary  spe- 

soopic  analysis  of  the  coloring  matter  of  these  cies  is  due  in  part  to  the  individual  work  of  the 

insects'  wings  shows  a  slight  distinction  from  larva,  in  part  to  the  contraction  of  the  silk  in 

that  of  chlorophyll,  but  that  it  does  not  differ  drying,  and  in  part  to  the  changes  in  the  growth 

from  that  of  living  leaves.    Confined  leaf-insects  of  the  vegetable  tissue.     Some  tortricid  larvn 

will,  in  the  absence  of  leaf  food,  eat  one  another's  are  not  leaf-rollers,  but  inhabit  fruit,  like  the 

wings.    See  MiMiCBT.  codling-moth    (q.v.)f  the  well-known  enemy  of 

LSAP-KANNA.    See  Lerp-Insect.  apples  and  pears;  Carpocapsa  splendana,  which 

lives   m  acorns  and  walnuts;    and  Carpooapaa 

LSAP-XINEBi.     A  member  of  a  group  of  aaltitana,  which   inhabits  the   seeds   known  as 
very   small    moths,   known   as   the   Tineids,  of  'jumping  beans*    (q.v.).     Certain  beetles    (wee- 
serial  or  superfamily  rank,  containing  a  number  vils)  have  a  similar  habit  of  rolling  leaves. 
^familiM  and  more  than  4000  described  species.  LEAF-SPOT.     A   plant   disease.     See   Dis- 
The  popular  name  'leaf-mmer'  refers  to  the  fact  xases  of  Plants. 
that  the  larve  of  very  many  species  mine  out  the  »*i*«tt«  /*   *     xv    ▼   x   .        %       a 
chlorophyll  from  between  the  upper  and  lower  ^^^™  ^^""T  ^^  ^^  ^^-    ^  measure 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  of  plants.    The  leafminers  ^  ^^^^  °J  8Teat  antiquity.    It  was  used  by  tje 
proper  belong  especially  to  the  tineine  families  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Gauls,  and  esti- 
Gracillariidae,  Lavemid®,  Elachistid®,  Lithocol-  ^^^  *^  *»  eqrnva  ent  to  1600  Romaji  paces,  or 
letidjB,  Lyonetiidtt,  and  Nepticulidae,  but  some  Jf ^ modern   English  miles.     The  league  was 

of  the  Tineid«  and  Gelechiidse  are  also  leaf-min-  *?.^'^^f  ^  '^J^  w?^"'^.^^  *^?  ^"""^al'.  ^"^ 

era.    Others  of  the  tineine  series  are  leaf-rollers,  ^H^^*^^®!.®  ^t*  battle  of  Hastings   (1066),  and 

leaf -Webbers,  seed-feeders,  twig-borers,  gallmak-  ^^f  ^J?^}^}^  **™®  lengthened  to  two  Enrfish 

ers,  and  root-feeders,  and  othf rs  still  feed  upon  ??^®^°^  *****  *1"5'  ^'  2.9  modern  English  miles. 

animal  matter  such  as  skins,  fur,  woolen  goods  ^*  ^^  P'^?°*  ^J  ^^X  H*^^..*?v*   ^^*V»1 

<8ee  Clothes-Moth),  and  also  upon  dried  fruits,  measure,  and  signifies  the  twentieth  part  of  a 

stored  grain,  and  similar  substances.     Some  of  degree-i.e ,  three  gBOgraphi<»l  miles,  or  3.466 

them  are  leaf-miners  only  in  early  life,  and  later  ?i**^*«  miles.    The  French  and  other  nations  use 

construct   cases   which  they  bear  around  with  the  same  najitical  league,  but  the  former  natw^ 

them  while  feeding  externally  on  the  foliage  of  ^a^    (until  the  mtroduction  of  the  metric  sys- 

planU.   This  habit  is  characteristic  of  the  fam-  *«°»     two  land-measures  of  the  same  name,  the 

uy  Coleophorids  ^®8»1  postmg-league,  2.42  English  miles,  and  the 

Althoi^h  very*  small,  the  tineines  are  frequent-  ^^f^  ^^  ^6  to  the  degree,  2.76  statute  English 

ly  very  beautiful  and  are  ornamented  with  bril-  ™**^' 

liant  metallic  scales.    The  wings  are  usually  very  LEAGUE  (OP.,  Fr.  ligue,  ML.  liga,  lega,  bond, 

narrow,  sometimes  lance-shaped,  and  bear  long  from  Lat.  ligare,  to  bind).     In  French  history, 

marginal  fringes.     Two  species  of  Tinea  have  «•  name  specifically  applied  to  the  Holy  League 

been  recorded  as  viviparous.     Examples  of  tine-  (Sainte   Li^e)    organized   in    1576   by   Henry, 

ines  are  very  difficult  to  collect  and  to  preserve,  Duke  of  Guise  (q.v.),  in  opposition  to  the  grant- 

and  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  although  me  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and 

4000  species  have  been  described,  entomologists  political   rights   to  the  Huguenots.     While   its 

are  really  only  just  beginning  the  study  of  the  ostensible   object   was   the   maintenance   of   the 

group,  which  surely  comprises  very  many  thou-  Koman  Catholic  religion  in  its  predominance,  the 

sands  of  species.  'e^l  &im  of  the  Guises  was  rather  to  exclude 

Certain  other  insects  aside  from  these  little  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  blood  from  the  suc- 

moths  are  leaf-miners  in  the  larval  stage,  as  cer-  cession  to  the  throne.     For  an  account  of  the 

Uin  leaf-beetles  of  the  tribe  Hispini;  certain  flies  civil  war  that  ensued,  see  France;  Henbt  III.; 

of  the  families  Oscinida  and  Anthomyiidc;  and  Henbt  IV.;  Huquewots.     Consult  also  Mignet, 

certain   saw-flies  of  the   family  Tenthredinidflc.  Hisioire  de  la  Ligue  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1829).    See 

Ck)nsult:   Sharp,  Cambridge  Natural  History,    Holy  League.       

Tol.  vi.   (London,  1899) ;  Comstock,  Manual  for  LEAOTJE  OF  THE  PEINCES  (Ger.  FUrst- 

ihe  Study  of  Iruecta  (Ithaca,  1896).    See  But-  enhund),    A  league  originated  by  Frederick  the 

TEBFUXS  AiCD  MoTHS;  Saw-Flt.  Great,  in  1786,  to  oppose  Joseph  II.  in  his  pur- 

X.EAF-XOHKET.     See  Langub.  P?*^.^|  altering  the  constitution  of  the  German 

Empire,  and  extending  the  Austrian  power  m 

IJIAF-BOLIfES.    A  small  nocturnal  or  ere-  South  Germany  by  the  acauisition  of  Bavaria  in 

puBCular  moth  of  the  family  Tortricidffi,  most  of  exchange  for  Belgium.     The  league  was  formed 

which  in  the  larval  stete  roll  themselves  within  between  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hanover  on  July 

the  leaves  of  plante,  fastening  them  with  silken  23,    1786,    and    was    afterwards   joined   by   the 

threads.     They  are  generally  less  than  an  inch  dukes  of  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Saxe-Weimar, 

in  breadth  across  the  expanded  wings,  and  have  and  Saxe-Gotha,  the  margraves  of  Anspach  and 

naked   antenn».     The    fore   wings   are   usually  Baden,  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  and  other  princes. 

marked   with    spote   and   bands,   but   the    hind  Having   eifected    the   abandonment   of   Joseph's 

wings  are  without  ornament.     The  larva  either  plans,  the  league  was  dissolved  at  Frederick's 

roUa  a  leaf  into  a  nest  in  which  it  lives  singly,  death,  and  a  later  attempt  by  Charles  Augustus 
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of  Weimar  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  Gennan  desert,  but  arrived  only  after  the  capitulation  had 

union  imder  the  leadership  of  Prussia  was  un-  been  signed.    In  1801  he  made  a  careful  survey 

successful.    Consult  Ranke,  Die  deutachen  MUchte  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  1804  traveled  through 

und  der  Furatenlmnd  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1876).  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  surveying 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WEAL   (Pr  ^^®  coasts  and  fortresses  and  making  collections, 

Ligue  du  hien  public).    An  alliance  of  the  great  ^^jch  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.     After 

French  nobles  igainst  Louis  XL,  formed  in  1465  undertaking  extensive  explorations  m  the  Orient 

under  the  leadership  of  Charles,  Count  of  Cha-  ?o^  J55o^"*^.?u  ^^^^^^f'^^^  (1808.13),  he  retired 

rolais    (Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy).     The  ^.  1823   with  the  grade   of   lieutenant-coloneL 

ostensible  object  of  the  nobles  was  to  put  an  end  ?"  P™^^Pf^  ^^'*"  *^/  Researches  *n  (h^oe 

to  the  tyrannical  government  of  Louis  XL;  but  (l^l^) ;    The    Topography   of   AiheM    {IS21) ; 

in  fact  their  objecte  were  purely  selfish,  their  Journal  of  a  Tour  tn  Asta  Minor  wtthCompara- 

only  aim  being  to  regain  the  old  extensive  feu-  Uve  Renuirks  on  the  Ancteni  and  Modern  Geog- 

dal  privileges,  which  had  enabled  them  to  defy  ^«P^y  ^f^l!^*  Cotm^ry   (1824)  ;   Travels  in  the 

even  the  royal  power.    They  gained  a  victory  over  ^<^«*    (1830) ;    Travels    m    Northern    Oreeoe 

Louis  XL  on  jSy  16,  1465,  at  Montrhfiry,  and  in  <  1835) ;    and    Numismatuxi    Hellenvca    (1864). 

October,  in  the  Peace  of  Conflans,  the  King  was  Consult  Maiden,  Br%ef  Memoir  of  theUfe  and 

forced  to  make  great  concessions.     But  the  ad-  Writings  of  W.  Jf.  Leake  (London,  1864). 

vantage  gained  by  the  nobles  was  of  short  dura-  LBAMINCKTON,  l6m^g-ton.     A  fashionable 

tion,  for  the  crafty  monarch  succeeded  in  crush-  watering-place  in  Warwickshire,  England,  on  the 

ing  them  individually,  and  made  the  royal  power  Leam,  a  tributary  of  the  Avon,  about  two  miles 

supreme  in  France.    See  France;  Louis  XL  from  Warwick  (Map:  England,  E  4).    Leaming- 

LEAXE,  Sir  John  (1656-1720).    An  English  ton  is  of  modem  growth  and  owes  its  importance 

admiral.    He  was  bom  at  Rotherhithe,  Surrey,  to  its  mineral  waters,  saline,  sulphurous,  and 

England ;    early  entered  the  navy,   and  distin-  chalybeate.    It  has  a  proprietary  college,  erected 

guished  himself  under  his  father  in  1673  in  the  in  1847  in  the  Tudor  style.    In  the  centre  of  the 

action   between   Sir   Edward   Spragg  and    Van  town  is  a  pump-room,  a  handsome  structure. 

Tromp,  and  afterwards,  when  appointed  captain.  The  manufacture  of  cooking-ranges  is  an*impor- 

convoyed  victualers  into  Londonderry,  thus  com-  tant  industry.     The  town  owns  the  Spa  baths, 

pelling  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege.    In  1702  he  open-air    baths,    water-supply,    gas,    tramways, 

was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and,  ^^d  cemeteries,  and  maintains  free  libraries,  tech- 

in  command  of  a  squadron,  destroyed  the  French  nical  schools,  and  beautiful  public  gardens  and 

settlements  at  Newfoundland,  restoring  the   is-  parks.     Population,   in   1891,   26,900;    in   1901, 

land  to  the  English.    For  these  services  he  was  26,850.    Consult  Guide  to  and  History  of  Leam- 

made  on  his  retum  rear-admiral,  and  soon  after-  ington   (London  and  New  York,  1888). 

wards  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  knighted.  LEANDEB,  U-ftn^dSr.    See  Hebo. 

In  1704  he  displayed  creat  skill  and  .gallantry  in  maNDEB,  lA-anM©r,  Bichabd.    The  pseudo- 

relieving  Gibraltar  wlen  on  the  pomt  of  bemg  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  B\f^YiKTii 

taken.by500  Spaniards  who  had  climbed  up  the  ^^^  Volkmann  (q.v.). 

rock.     Soon  after  he  was  made  vice-admiral  of  ^i     ' 

the  white,  and  again,  in  1705,  relieved  Gibraltar  LEAN^DEB,  Saint  (c.650-c.601).  Arch- 
by  destroying  the  French  squadron.  In  1706  bishop  of  Seville.  He  was  born  at  Cartagena, 
he  relieved  Barcelona  when  reduced  to  great  ex-  Spain,  and  became  a  monk.  His  zeal  in  convert- 
cremity  by  the  Spaniards  and  French,  obliging  ing  the  son  and  successor  of  King  Leovigild  waa 
King  Philip  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  same  punished  by  banishment.  He  betook  himself  to 
year  he  commanded  the  fleet  which  captured  Constantinople,  and  there  formed  a  lasting  friend- 
Alicante,  Cartagena,  and  the  island  of  Majorca,  ship  with  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  the 
He  was  now  made  adipiral  of  the  white  and  Great  (590-604).  About  584  Leander  was  made 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  Archbishop  of  Seville,  and  in  699  Gregorjr  sent 
In  1708  he  reduced  Sardinia  and  Minorca.  In  him  the  pallium,  and  also  dedicated  to  him  his 
1709  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  Moralia  in  Johum,  Leander's  most  important 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  Lord  of  the  achievement  was  the  conversion  of  the  West 
Admiralty,  and  continued  high  in  office  till  the  Goths  from  Arianism  to  Catholic  Christianity, 
death  of  Queen  Anne  He  was  several  times  a  LEANING  TOWEB.  A  tower  which  over- 
member  of  Parliament  for  Rochester.  On  the  ^  .^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  gj^^  The  most  celebrated 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  superseded  on  a  ^^^  j^  .^  ^y^^  Campanile  of  Pisa,  which  has  an 
pension  of  £600  a  year.  He  died  at  Greenwich,  ^^liquity  of  13  feet  in  a  height  of  179.  It  waa 
on  August  21^  1720.  The  Life  of  8ir  John  Leake,  ^^„  ^^  ^^^  architect  Bonannus  of  Pisa  in  1174, 
by  Stephen  Martin  Leake,  his  nephew,  was  pri-  ^Q^tinued  by  William  of  Innsbruck  and  others, 
vately  printed  m  London  (1750).  ^^^   completed    in    1350.      It    is    built    in    the 

IfEAKE,  William  Mabtin  (1777-1860).  A  Romanesque  style,  to  correspond  with  the  cathe- 
British  officer  and  archaeologist,  bom  in  Lon-  dral,  and  is  surrounded  by  open  arcades  of  col- 
don.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  umns.  Other  well-known  examples  are  in  Bo- 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  received  a  commission  as  logna,  the  Torre  Asonelli  (1109),  and  the  Torre 
second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  service,  and  Garisenda  (1110),  both  built  of  brick,  the  latter 
in  1794  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies.  Here  well  known  through  a  passage  in  Dante*s  Inferno. 
he  remained  for  four  years,  and  in  1799  was  The  fallen  Campanile  of  Venice  also  leaned 
sent  as  captain  to  instruct  the  Swiss  in  artillery  slightly;  there  are  other  examples  at  Pisa,  Ra- 
practice.  Leaving  Constantinople  in  1800  to  venna,  and  elsewhere  in  Northern  Italy,  and  a 
join  the  Turks,  who  were  then  fighting  the  few  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  disputed 
French  in  Egypt,  he  traveled  through  Asia  question  as  to  whether  the  slant  of  these  towers 
Minor,  Jaffa,  and  Egypt,  and  even  traversed  the  is  accidental.    That  of  Pisa  shows  an  increased 
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height  in  each  successive  story  on  the  leaning  or  leasehold,  as  it  is  technically  called.  Formerly 
aide  which  has  been  attributed  by  some  (Rohault  all  leases,  excepting  leases  for  life  (which  re- 
de Fleuzy,  Mothes)  to  attempts  of  the  architects  quired  the  same  ceremonial  as  was  requisite  for 
to  rectify  a  sinking  while  the  tower  was  being  the  conveyance  of  a  fee),  were  effected  by  parol, 
built.  Others  (Grassi,  Ricci,  Goodyear)  have  ad-  But  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  passed  in  the  twenty- 
vanced  arguments  to  show  that  the  slant  here  ninth  year  of  Charles  II.,  made  a  writing  essential 
and  elsewhere  was  intentional.    The  latter  is  the  to  the  validity  of  all  leases  for  terms  exceeding 

?revailing  opinion.    Consult  the  article  "Leaning  three  years.    This  provision  has  in  many  of  the 

'ower,"  in  Sturgis,  Dictionary  of  Architecture  United  States  been  modified  by  statutes  requiring 

(New  York,  1901-02).    For  illustration,  see  Pisa,  leases  for  more  than  one  year  to  be  in  writing. 

IiEAPmO-FISH.    See  Mudskippeb.  ^^?  ij^nfiat^  effect  of  a  lease  for  years  is  to 

»^*^    »^      w  o        x-».  ^^g^  ^  ^^  lessee  an  interest  in  the  land,  knoVhi 

IiEAP  IHSECT.    See  Lerp  Insect.  technically  as  an  interesse  termini,  which  has 

IiEAP-YEAB.  A  vear  of  366  days  (see  Cal-  ™*°y  ^f  the  characteristics  of  a  leasehold  estate, 
JOfDAB),  so  called  because  it  leaps  forward  a  day  ^^t  which  requires  the  entry  of  the  lessee  upon 
as  compared  with  an  ordinary  year.  It  so  hap-  ^^^  land  to  make  his  title  as  tenant  complete. 
pens  that  the  leap-years  coincide  with  the  years  ?"«»  ^^  possession  the  lessee  becomes  the  vir- 
that  are  divisible  by  four  without  remainder,  and  J^^l  o^"  ^f  the  premises  .for  the  period  of  his 
thus  they  may  be  known.  Of  the  years  divisible  le^sej  he  has  a  true  estate  in  the  land,  which  he 
by  100,  only  those  are  leap-years  which  are  di-  fan  defend  against  the  lessor  as  well  as  against 
visible  by  ^.  The  term  hisaextiU,  applied  by  ^^^  J^^.  °^,  the  world,  and  which  is  limited  only 
the  Romans  to  leap  years,  arose  from  their  reck-  ?y  \}^  .rules  of  law  governing  the  relations  of 
oning  the  sixth  before  the  calends  of  March  (Feb-  landlord  and  tenant.  ^  ,  .  .  , 
Tuary  24th)  twice  (6w),  whereas  we  add  a  day  ^»  ^^  understood,  a  lease  is  a  simple  con- 
to  the  end  of  the  month,  making  February  29th.  veyance  having  no  other  effect  than  the  creation 

of  the  bare  propertv  relation  of  landlord  and 

IiEAB,  Edwabd   (1812-88).     An  English  ar-  tenant.     The  instrument  by  which  the  lease  is 

tist  and  poet,  bom  at  Holloway,  in  London,  May  effected  may,  however,  include  a  variety  of  col- 

12,  1812,  into  a  large  family  of  Danish  stock,  lateral  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  lessor  or 

As  a  boy  he  showed  a  liking  for  painting  and  the  lessee,  or  both,  creating  contract  relations  be- 

natural  history;   at  Jhe  age  of  nineteen  found  tween  them  in  addition  to  the  property  relations, 

employment  as  draughtsman  in  the  ZoSlogical  Of  this  nature  are  the  usual  stipulations  of  the 

Gardens;  soon  won  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  lessee  to  pay  a  fixed  rent,  to  keep  the  premises 

Derby,   for   whom  he  drew   the   plates  to   The  in  repair,  to  make  no  assignment  of  the  lease,  or, 

Kno^csley  Menagerie;  traveled  extensively  on  the  on  tne  part  of  the  lessor,  to  grant  a  renewal  of 

Continent  and  in  the  East,  filling  his  books  with  the  lease,  to  pay  for  improvements  at  the  expira- 

drawinga;    settled   in   Italy;    and   died   at   San  tion  of  the  term,  and  the  like.    These  agreements, 

Remo,  January,  1888.    His  work  was  rated  very  if  the  instrument  be  under  seal,  become  incorpo- 

high  by  Ruskin  and  Tennyson.     He  captivated  rated  in  the  leasehold  estate  and,  as  the  expres- 

young  and  old  with  his  humorous  verse :  Book  of  sion  is,  run  with  the  land,  binding  successors  of 

A'on«en«e,   made   for  the   children  of  the   Earl  the  lessor  and  lessee  respectively  as  well  as  the 

(1846)  ;  Ifonsense  Songs  (1871)  ;  More  Nonsense  original  parties  te  the  transaction. 

Songs  (1872)  ;  Laughable  Lyrics  (1877).    Other  it  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  a  formal 

works    are:     Illustrations    of    the    Family    of  and  valid  lease  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  to 

the  PmttacidcB  (1832)  ;  QUanings  from  the  Me-  create  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.    This 

nagerie  at  Knowsley  Ball  (1846)  ;  and  the  jour-  may  arise,  as  a  tenancy  at  will  or  from  year  to 

nals  of  travel  in  Italy   (1846),  Greece  and  Al-  year,  by  the  entry  of  a  tenant  under  a  void  lease, 

bania    (1851),  the  Ionian  Islands    (1868),  and  or,  like  a  tenancy  at  sufferance,  by  the  continued 

Corsica     (1870).      Consult    Tennyson's    Poems,  occupation  without  authority  of  a  tenant  whose 

illustrated  by  Lear,  with  memoir  by  Lushington  lawful  term  has  expired.     Nor  is  it  necessary 

(London,  1889).  that  a  lease  shall  specify  all  the  obligations  of  the 

IiEABy  Tobias  ( 1762-1816) .  An  American  parties  thereto.  The  most  important  of  these,  as 
diplomatist,  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  In  1783  the  obligation  of  the  landlord  to  defend  his  ten- 
he  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  in  1785  was  ap-  ant's  title,  and  the  tenant's  liability  for  waste  and 
pointed  private  secretary  to  Washington,  in  repairs,  are  the  legal  incidents  of  the  relation 
which  position  he  remained  until  Washington's  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  exist  without  refer- 
death.  From  1802  to  1804  he  was  consul-general  ence  to  the  terms  of  the  lease.  See  Estate; 
at  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  the  latter  year  became  Leasehold  ;  Landlobd  and  Tenant,  and  consult 
consul-general  at  Algiers.  He  was  appointed  in  t^«  authorities  referred  to  under  the  last  of  these, 
1805  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Tripoli,  and  de-  and  under  Real  Pbopertt. 

spite  sharp  censure  from  some  quarters  arranged  LEASE  AND  BELEASE.  An  old  form  of  con- 
terms  approved  throughout  by  the  United  Stetes  yeyance  of  land.  It  had  ite  origin  in  the  practice 
Government.  Subsequently  he  was  connected  of  leasing  land  to  a  tenant  for  a  term,  as  one 
with  the  War  Department  at  Washmgton  as  an  yp^r  ^nd  then,  after  his  entry  upon  the  land  and 
accountant  until  his  death  by  suicide.  during  his  term,  releasing  the  reversion,  or  es- 

IiEASB.  The  act  or  instrument  whereby  any  tate  of  the  landlord,  to  him  by  a  deed.  The  two 
estate  in  land  less  than  a  fee  is  created.  In  its  transactions  together  had  the  effect  of  transfer- 
most  extended  sense  the  term  thus  includes  the  ring  the  entire  freehold  estate  of  the  grantor, 
conveyance  of  a  life  estate,  as  well  as  the  parol  which  otherwise  could  be  effected  only  by  the 
agreement  which  results  in  a  tenancy  at  will  or  notorious  process  of  feoffment  (q.v.),  or  livery  of 
from  year  to  year.  More  frequently,  however,  it  seisin  (q.v.).  It  had  the  advantage  over  the 
is  applied  to  the  writing  (not  usually  a  deed)  or  latter  of  being  a  secret  conveyance,  but  was  sub- 
the  parol  declaration  creating  an  estate  for  years,  ject  to  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  the  actual 
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entry  of  the  tenant  upon  the  land  before  he  be-       Technically,  the  proper  mode  of  creating  an 

came  capable  of  taldng  the  rerertdon  by  the  deed  estate  for  years  is  by  a  lease,  or  demise,  fol- 

«f  release.    This  difficulty  was  obyiated  by  the  lowed  by  the  entry  of  the  lessee.    Ai^  form  of 

construction  put  by  the  courts  upon  the  famous  words  showing  the  intention  to  create  the  relation 

Statute  of  Uses  (27  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  10) ,  which  per-  of  landlord  and  tenant  will  suffice.    See  Ebtaix; 

mitted  the  creation  of  a  complete  leasehold  es-  Fkbholo;  Lanolosd  and  TKnaht;  Isase. 


Tise-  lor  a  year,   ine  siaiuie  in  quesuon,  oy  exe-  j  r    ..  —  i  iz  '        £ 1  uV —  >y--'   —  — 

cnting  the  Iise,  i.e.  by  transferriig  to  the  tenant  deduction  of  the  most  probable  value  .from  a 

*  lej^l  tiUe  coextensive  with  WS  use,  or  equi-  ^''^  ?^  observations,  each  of  which  is  liable 

table  title,  vested  the  possession  in  him  and  ttus  to  certain  accidental  errors.     The  methods  by 

rendered  him  instantV  «»pable  of  teking  the  ^''»«1'  **»»  ".  ^"""^  1^7  ^  y^''^  '"'?'  * 

landlord's  estate  by  Kleasl.     The  two  iistru-  ?"«'»  example.    Let  it  be  found  that  a  givoi 

menta  of  lease  and  of  release  could  thus  be  •»'  ^i  **  *•»«  temperature  of  20%  40%  60% 

executed  in  quick  succession,  and,  Uter.  the  two  t^  ««    ,^  ^^^^'^L^  ^t  ^'^^\  ^^"^i 

acta  became  simultaneous  and  were  merged  in  J*?^;"?-  ^<^?°\ "f **  ^"*i".^  Tk"™*^'  T'J 

one  and  the  same  instrument.    This  pro^  of  }f*  »*  ^  reqmred  to  ascertam  the  coefficient  of 

lease  and  release  was  the  usual  mode  of  convey-  '«'*".'  e»P»«w«>n.  >•«•.  t^e  amount  of  linear  ex- 

ance  in  Enghind  for  three  hundred  years,  aid  P"*"""?.  P!'  ff««f  °f  ^f^P*"*",";.    ",*•  ^ 

prevailed  i£  the  United  States  as  well,  until  "S*?"  the  length  of  the  bar  at  0°  C.  o  the  co- 

«.*^«<,<wi^  K«.  ♦!,«  „;».«vi^«  .»^«»»««*.^^  K«  ^-«wi  ^4  efficient  of  linear  expansion,  and  It  the  lenffth 

^rtt^nl^^ifnow  iS  vn^rfr^^^  «'  ^^  bar  at  «•  C,  then  l.+  tc^lt     SubBtitlit. 

^BeZ    Ge^JZ^^^^^  ^«  respectively  20  and  40  for  t.  and  the  corre. 

bee  UEED,  UBANT,  KA}N\KYAJXCE.  spending  values  of  It  we  get  io  +  20o  =  1000.22 

LEASEHOLD.    In  English  law,  the  technical  and     J,  +  40c  =  lOOOios.       Solving    these    two 

description  of  an  estate  for  years.    It  arises  upon  equations  for  k  and  c,  we  obtain:   l»  =  090.79, 

a  lease,  and  constitutes  a  valid  title,  or  estote,  and  c  =  0.216.    But  if  these  values  of  l.  and  o 

in  the  premises  for  the  period  described.    It  may  are  then  substituted  in  the  equations  correspond- 

be  for  any  period  of  time,  however  brief  or  long,  w  to  *  =  60  and  I  =  60,  we  find,  respectively, 

whether  for  a  week  or  for  a  thousand  years,  and  ^  =:  iooo.87,   ho  =  1001.08,   instead  of  the  ex- 

18  subject  to  no  restriction  excepting  that  the  perimentel    figures    1000.90   and    1001.06.     The 

Imut  of  its  duration  shall  be  definitely  fixed,  difference  between  the  1000.87  and  the  1000.90, 

If  a  conveyance  of  land  be  indefinite  it  is  not  a  _  o.03,  is  called  the  residual  of  the  third  equa- 

leasehold,  even  though  it  be  measured  m  yeara.  tion,  while -f  0.03  is  obviously  the  residual  of 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  ite  origin,  the  the  fourth  equation. 


and  not,  like  real  property  to  h"  heir.    Ancient-  ^^^    ^J^.^^   equations    would   be  +  0.02,  +  0.06. 

ly  such  an  interest  was  not  regarded  as  property  ^^^^  combinations  of  the  given  equations  would 

at  all   (the  feudal  conception  of  estates  m  land  ^^^  ^^her  residuals,  and  the  smaller  the  resid- 

being  confined  to  the  class  of  interests  known  as  ^^^  ^he  closer  the  probable  approximation.     It 

freeholds),  but  as  a  mere  contract  right,  enforce-  ^^  y^  ^Yiovm  analvticallv  and  exDerimentallv 

able  only  against  the  lessor  or  owner  of  the  ^^^^  .^  ^  ^^j^^  ^^  observations  affected  by  accf- 

land,  and  against  him  only  by  an  action  for  dam-  ^^^^al  errors,  errors  whose  law  of  recurrence  is 

ages     But  in  the  course  of  time,  partly  as  the  ^^^^  ^hat  in  the  long  run  they  are  as  often 

result  of  statutes  and  partly  through  a  growing  .^.^^  ^  negative,  the  number^  of  errors  of  a 

Z^^ri^l^^'L^r^^^                       a"  vl:  |-n  magnitude  is  a  function  of  that  magnitude, 

riety  of  actions,  of  which  the  action  of  ejectment  This  particular  function  is  f  («)    =:  A»-^e-^«% 

was  the  most  important,  whereby  he  might  re-  where    fc    is    a    constant    for    all    observations 

cover  the  land  itself  either  from  his  lessor  or  ^^    ».  series,   and    ir  and    e   have   their    usual 

from  any  other  intruder.    The  right  of  the  lessee  meanings.    The  distribution  of  residuals  follows 

thus  became  a  true  esUte  in  the  land,  strictly  this  Uw,  which  is   represented  graphically  by 

analogous  to  the  freehold  estates  previously  rec-  the  curve  y  =  hw  ^e  **".       If  dp  =  0,  y  =  hr^, 

ognized,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  secure  its  and    therefore    varies    directly    as    h;    but    as 

recognition  as  inheritable  real  property.    As  the  a  becomes   very   large,   y  becomes   very  small, 

right  of  action  for  breach  of  contract,  which  was  'That  is,   the   number   of  errors   of  very  small 

all  that  the  lessee  formerly  had,  passed  to  his  ex-  magnitude  is  relatively  large,  and  the  number 

ecutor,  so  the  leasehold  estate  which  developed  of  errors  of  very  large  magnitude  is  small.     It 

out  of  that  contract  right  has  continued  to  do  to  has   further   been   found   that  the   sum   of  the 

the  present  time.    It  is  distinguished  from  other  squares  of  the  residuals,    2«*,  varies   inversely 

personal  property  by  the  phrase  'chattel  real.'  as  %,  and  hence  when  h  is  largest,  2aj*  is  small- 

This  contract  origin  of  the  leasehold  is  respon-  est ;    in  other  words,  that  the  most  probable  val- 

sible,  also,  for  some  of  the  advantages  whicn  it  ues  of  the  unknowns  are  those  which  make    So)^ 

enjoys  over  the  freehold.     Not  only  may  it  be  a   minimum.     From  this   is  derived  the   name 

created  and  assigned  with  less  difficulty  and  for-  Method  of  Least  Squares, 

mality,  as  by  parol  or,  at  the  most,  by  a  simple  For  example,  suppose  a  circumference,  «,  bi- 

-writing,  while  a  deed  is  requisite  to  the  creation  sccted  by  a  diameter,  is  measured  and  found  to 

or  transfer  of  a  freehold ;  but  it  has  always  been  be  c,  and  the  two  semicircumferences  are  also 

capable  of  being  created  so  as  to  take  effect  at  measured  and  found  to  be  «i,  «•.  nnd  we  are  re- 

a  future  time,  which,  in  the  case  of  freeholds,  was  quired  to  find  the  most  probable  value  of  ». 

not  possible  at  the  common  law.  The   residuals   are  o—'W,   Si-—  ^x,      «,  —  ^z. 
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Hence,  assuming  only  accidental  errors,  f  (0)  ==  was  introduced.    B7  1825  English  tanners  were 

(0  —  «)*  4-   («i  —  i^)*'\-  («i —  i»)"  =  a    min-  attempting  to  introduce  new  methods  by  which 

imum,  or  f^{a)  =2  (0  —  0)  +i^  —  <i  +   \x  the  tanning  process  could   be   shortened.'    One 

—  «a  =  0,  whence  w  z=  \  (2o  +  ^  +  ^)«  the  of  the  pioneers  in  these  experiments  wa^  John 

most  probable  value.  Burridge,  the  inventor  of  the  'barkometer,'  an 

The  method  of  least  squares  is  due  to  Legendre  instrument  for  determining  the  strength  of  tan- 

(1806),    who    introduced    it    in    his    Nouvellea  ning-liquors. 

fit^thodes  pour  la  determination  dea  orhitea  dea  Tanning  Industby  in  the  United  States. 

eonUtes,     In  ignorance  of  Legendre's  contribu-  The  first  tannery  in  America  was  built  in  Vir- 

tion,  however,  an  Irish- American  writer,  Adrain,  ginia,  in  1630.    A  few  years  later  a  second  one 

editor    of    The   Analyst    (1808),    first    deduced  was  established  in  Lynn,  Mass.     The  tanning 

the  law.    He  gave  two  proofs,  the  second  being  industry  was  well  represented  among  the  early 

essentially    the    same    as    Herschel's     (1850).  settlers    of   Massachusetts,    for    it   is    recorded 

Gauss  gave  the  first  proof  which  seems  to  have  that  no  fewer  than  51  tanners  had  come  over  to 

been    Imown    in   Europe    (the  third   after   Ad--  the  new  colony  before  1650.     There  was  ffreat 

rain's)    in  1809.     To  him  is  due  much  of  the  demand  for  their  labors,  for  skins  accumulated 

honor  of  placing  the  subject  before  the  mathe-  so  rapidly  that  in  1640  it  was  found  necessary 

matical  world,  both  as  to  the  theory  and  its  to  pass  a  law  "that  every  hide  and  skin  should 

applications.  be  dried  before  it  corruptis,  and  sent  where  they 

For  an  introduction  to  the  method  of  least  may  be  tanned  and  dressed."     The  tanning  in- 

squares,    consult    Comstock,    Method    of   Least  dustry  was  also  encouraged  throughout  the  col- 

Squares  (Boston,  1890) ;  and  for  the  history  of  onles  by  many  laws  forbidding  the  exportation  of 

the  method,  consult  Merriman  in  the  Transaotiona  untanned  leather.     Tanneries  flourished  every- 

of  the  Connecticut  Academy   (1877,  vol.  iv.,  p,  where,  and  by   1810  their  annual  output  was 

151,  with  a  complete  bibliography).  $20,000,000.     See  paragraph  Statistics. 

LEATHER    (AS.    lefer,    OHG.    leder,    Ger.  Manutacturino    I^^bes      The   hides   of 

Leder,  leather).    The  sk&  of  an  animal,  dressed  S^S?""^  w  *"^  ^'^'^^^^^  ^^^  tanneries  in  four 

for  ule  by  8ome  process  which  shall  render  its  ^^fferent  forms :  either  they  are  simply  'green'  or 

texture     ^rmaneSt     in     character.     Untreated  ^^^^  ^^^es    direct  from  the  slaughter-houses, 

fresh   skin   is  easilv   nutrescible-     drv  skin   is  ^^>  ^  ^*®  ^^^  ^^®  **®®°  shipped  from  a  long 

hard  and  homy  and^afmost  impenetrable  to  air.  distance,    they    are    wet^lted.    dry-salted,    or 

By  converting  a  skin  into  leatW,  however,  its  ^^1^^7,   dn«L      The    preliminary    process    of 

nature  is  entirely  changed  and  it  is  rendered  preparmg  the  hides  for  .tannmg  differs  some- 

practically    impefishabl^    porous,    and    flexible,  what  with  the  conditic«  m  whi5h  they  are  re- 

the  skin  of  an  animal  coisists  of  two  layers:  ceived,  salted  and  dried  hides  requiring  much 

the  outer  or  epidermis,  which  has  no  blood-ves-  "o^e    thorough    cleansing    and    wltenmg    than 

sels  and  is  hard  and  homy,  and  the  inner  tme  skin  P^^  ^^^e*.    The  nrocess  also  differs  somewhat 

or  corium,  which  is  made  up  of  gelatinous  flbres.  l»   ?'??"?«  «^^™^^^  hamess-leather    and 

This  inner  layer  or  tme  skin  is  the  basis  of  Pressed  leather.     The  first  step  is  to  soak  the 

leather,  and  the  process  of  leather-making  con-  s>P?t  ^^  ^^^^es  in  water,  to  soften  them,  after 

sisU  of  applying  to  this  skin  certain  substances  which  every  vestige  of  adherent  flesh  is  scraped 

which  shaTll  enter  into  combination  with  the  gela-  ^'*0'»  the  inside.    They  are  then  laid  m  heaps  Jot 

tin  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  desired  »  ^^^^'^  *»™«?  f^^  afterwards  hung  m  a  heated 

characteristics  of  durability,  penetrability,  and  '^°*'  ^l  which  means  a  slight  putrefactive  de. 

flexibility.    Three  methods  of  Accomplishing  this  composition  is  started  and  the  hair  becomes  so 

have    bein    practiced    from    very    early    times:  loose  as  to  be  easily  detached.    This  process  of 

Tanning,  in  which  the  gelatin  is  combined  with  pl^f  rmg.  called  Wting '  is  mostly  followed 

tannin  or  tannic  acid,  or,  by  a  much  later  proc  »°  America  for  making  sole-leathers,  while  the 

ess,  with  chromium  siUs.    Tawing,  in  which  the  P'.9?«»»  ?/  ^'^'"'S  or  loosening  the  roote  by  the 

gelatin  is  combined  with  certain  mineral  salte.  ??^^*^,^4^;™  ''  n^^/r  '*''^*'"^  ^^^''a*  -wi"" 

Shamoying,   in  which  the  leather   is  combined  Great  Britem  milk  of  lime  is  used  for  depila^^^^ 

with  on  or  fatty  substences.  °^  all  leathers.    The  process  may  be  hastened  by 

WtJL»toat  nivirTn„w»icT.   .Prnh«Wv  thp  nrla-  ^^c  of  sulphuric  Or  Other  acid.    Hidcs  or  skms 


sour  mux,  various  oiis,  ana  ine  Drains  01  rne  11  j  i.  ^'       i      i.u  -      #    -j  ^ 

animals  themselves  wa^  found  to  improve  the  ?^<^^  <«"«?  hatxng  for  the  purpose  of  reduc 
texture  of  the  leather.  Later  it  was  discovered  Pf  *$«  swelling  or  thickenmj  occasioned  by  the 
that  certain  astringent  barks  and  vegeUbles  ef-  introduction  of  the  lime,  anJ  for  cleansing  the 
fected  permanent  cSanges  in  the  texture  of  skins,  ^^'""J^^'T,  ^"^  l^^  ^^^*^'  impurities.  Thw 
and  stepped  decay.  This  knowledge  was  pos-  J?  ^^^^ .  ^7  working  the  skm  m  a  decoc- 
sessed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  fo?  engravfcgs  ^'^  ^^  P??^^ «  °^  ^^/*  ^"°«  *?^  ^*™ 
on  their  tombs  depict  the  process  of  tanning,  water.  This  process  do^  something  more 
In  China  specimens  of  leather  have  been  dis-  than  cleanse  the  leather;  it  effects  a  marked 
covered  in  company  with  other  relics  that  prove  change  in  its  texture,  reducing  it  to  an  ex- 
them  to  be  over  3000  years  old.  The  Romans  tremely  flaccid  condition.  If  the  old  method  of 
used  leather  which  they  tenned  with  oil,  alum,  tenning  is  followed,  the  hides  after  unhairing 
and  bark.  The  earliest  explorers  of  America  are  placed  in  the  tan-pite,  with  layers  of  oak- 
found  the  Indians  wearing  skins  prepared  with  bark  or  other  tenning  materials  between  them, 
buffalo-dung,  oil,  and  clay.  No  improvement  and  when  as  many  layers  of  hides  and  bark 
in  the  general  methods  of  preparing  leather  took  are  arranged  as  the  pit  will  hold,  water  is 'let 
place  from  the  most  primitive  tiroes  until  about  in,  and  the  hides  are  allowed  to  remain  for  an 
1790,  when  ti^e  use  of  lime,  to  loosen  the  hair,  indefinite  period  to  be  acted  on  by  the  tenning 
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material.  Various  means  for  shortening  thia  lock  barks.  Besides  this  group  there  are  the 
process  have  been  devised,  such  as  forcing  the  tanning  materials  derived  from  abnormal 
tanning-liquor  through  the  skin  by  pressure,  growths,  caused  by  the  sting  of  insects  or  other 
sewing  the  skins  together  into  a  bag  in  which  injuries,  as  galls  (q.v.)  and  knoppem.  The 
the  liquor  is  suspended,  and  simply  substitut-  so-called  'union'  tannage  is  produced  by  a  com- 
ing for  the  dry  bark  which  was  formerly  used  bination  of  oak  and  hemlock  barks, 
liquid  infusions  of  tanning  materials,  which  are  Undressed  leather,  after  it  is  tanned,  needs 
gradually  increased  in  concentration  as  the  proc-  simply  to  be  rendered  smooth  and  compact,  which 
ess  advances.  The  last-named  method,  though  is  accomplished  by  scouring  and  compressing  the 
the  slowest,  is  found  to  produce  the  best  leather,  surface  with  stones,  brushes,  the  'striking-pin' and 
and  the  process  of  tanning  is  still  a  tedious  one,  rollers,  all  of  which  processes  are  effected  by  ma- 
consuming  weeks  or  even  months.  The  general  chinery.  Dressed  leathers  must,  in  addition,  be 
method  employed  in  American  tanneries  is  de-  'stuffed'  with  oils  to  increase  their  resistance  to 
scribed  by  Sadtler  as  follows:  water  and  their  flexibility;  they  must  frequently 

"The  tan-house  into  which  the  cleansed  and  be  dyed  or  stained  in  black  or  colors  and  'grained.' 
prepared  hides  or  'butts'  now  come  is  provided  These  processes  are  also  performed  by  machinery, 
with  rows  of  pits  running  in  parallel  lines.  In  1860  a  machine  was  invented  for  splitting 
which  are  to  contain  the  butts  during  their  leather  to  any  desired  degree  of  thinness.  The 
treatment  with  tan-liquor.  The  butts  in  most  practice  previously  was  to  shave  the  leather 
cases  are  first  suspended  in  weak  tanning  in-  down,  the  shavings  being  wasted.  The  process  of 
fusions  before  they  go  into  the  first,  or  'handler*  dressing  tanned  leather  known  as  currying  waa 
pits.  The  object  of  this  is  to  insure  the  uni-  formerly  a  separate  industry,  but  is  now  car- 
form  absorption  of  tannin  by  the  skins,  before  ried  on  as  a  part  of  the  general  business  of 
subjecting  them  to  the  rough  usage  of  liandling,'  leather  manufacture.  A  favorite  oil  used  by  cur- 
which  in  the  early  stages  of  the  process  is  riers  for  stuffing  leather  is  the  degras,  or  super- 
liable  to  cause  injury  to  the  delicate  structure  fluous  oil  preset  from  shamoyed  leather.  The 
of  the  skin.  During  this  suspension  the  skins  demand  for  this  oil  is  so  great  that  its  manu- 
should  be  in  continuous  agitation  to  cause  the  facture  has  recently  become  a  separate  industry, 
tannin  to  be  taken  up  evenly.  Both  the  sus-  Chbome-Tanniwo.  The  possibility  of  tanning 
pension  and  the  agitation  are  accomplished  gen-  by  the  use  of  chromium  compounds,  instead  of 
erally  by  mechanical  means.  From  the  suspend-  the  older  tanning  materials,  was  discovered  as 
ers  the  butts  are  transferred  to  the  'handlers,'  early  as  1856  by  a  German  chemist,  but  the  first 
where  they  are  laid  flat  in  the  liquor.  They  are  process  which  attained  commercial  success  was 
here  treated  with  weak  infusion  of  bark,  com-  invented  in  1884  by  Augustus  Schultz.  The 
mencing  at  about  15*  to  20*  By  the  barkometer  introduction  of  this  process  in  Philadelphia 
and  are  handled  twice  a  day  during  the  first  two  caused  it  to  become  at  once  a  great  leatner- 
or  three  days.  This  may  be  done  by  taking  them  manufacturing  centre.  Chrome-tanning  consumes 
out,  turning  them  over,  and  returning  them  to  only  a  few  hours,  as  compared  with  weeks  or 
the  same  pit,  or  more  generallv  by  running  them,  months  required  by  the  older  method,  and  it  pro- 
fastened  together,  from  one  handler  pit  to  an-  duces  a  leather  which  is  extremely  soft  and  pli- 
other.  The  treatment  of  the  butts  in  the  hand-  able,  of  close  texture,  and  thoroughly  resistant 
lers  generally  occupies  about  six  to  eight  weeks,  to  water.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  oen- 
by  which  time  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bark  tury  two- thirds  of  the  glazed  kids  made  in  the 
and  the  tannin  should  have  'struck'  through  United  States  were  chrome-tanned,  but  the  proc- 
about  one-third  of  the  substance  of  the  sldn.  ess  had  not  been  applied  successfully  to  sole- 
Many  of  the  butts  will  have  become  covered,  leather.  The  process  consists  in  treating  the 
moreover,  with  a  peculiar  *bloom'  (ellagic  acid)  skins  at  first  with  a  weak  solution  of  bichromate 
insoluble  in  water.  They  are  now  removed  to  of  potash,  to  which  suflicient  hydrochloric  acid 
the  'layers,'  in  which  they  receive  the  treat-  is  added  to  liberate  the  chromic  acid.  Of  course 
ment  of  bark  and  'ooze'  or  tan-liquor  in  pro-  pickled  skins  may  be  used  without  the  necessity 
gressive  stages  until  the  tanning  is  complete,  of  adding  free  acid.  After  the  skins  have  taken 
Here  the  butts  are  stratified  with  ground  oak-  up  a  bright  yellow  color,  through  their  entire 
bark  or  valonia,  which  is  spread  between  each  texture,  they  are  drained  and  transferred  to  a 
butt  to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch,  and  a  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  to  which  some  acid 
thicker  layer  finally  on  top.  The  pit  is  then  is  added  to  liberate  sulphurous  acid,  which  re- 
filled up  with  ooze,  which  varies  in  strength  duces  the  chromic  acid  to  green  chromic  oxide. 
from*about  35*  barkometer  at  the  beginning  to  The  sulphurous  acid  is  at  the  same  time  oxi- 
70*  at  the  end  of  the  treatment.  For  heavy  tan-  dized  to  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the 
nages  six  to  eight  layers  are  required,  the  dura-  chromic  acid  is  reduced.  The  leather  so  produced 
tion  of  each  ranging  from  ten  days  in  the  be-  is  of  a  pale  bluish-green  color.  The  combination 
ginning  to  a  month  in  the  later  stages.  Each  of  the  hide  fibre,  or  corium,  with  the  chromium 
time  the  butts  are  raised  they  should  be  mopped  oxide  is  apparently  more  stable  than  its  combina- 
on  the  grain  to  remove  dirt  and  loose  bloom."  tion  with  tannin,  and  yields  less  to  boiling  water. 

Many  materials  besides  oak-bark  are  now  used  The  leather  can  also  be  dyed  successfully  if  the 

to  make  tanning  infusion,   and  some   of  these,  dye  is  applied  while  the  skin  is  still  wet,  but  so 

being  stronger,  have  hastened  the  tanning  proc-  great  is  its  water-repellent  character  that,  once 

ess.     Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  dried,   it  cannot  be  wetted  sufiSciently  to   dye 

valonia,   the  acorn  of  an   evergreen   oak   found  properly. 

in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  which  contains  three  Tawii?o  consists  in  dressing  the  skins  in  anti- 
times  as  much  tannin  as  the  strongest  oak-bark;  septic  materials,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from 
the  sumach ;  the  divi-divi  and  algarovilla,  pods  decay ;  but  by  this  operation  no  chemical  change 
of  South  American  trees  closely  allied  to  log-  is  effected  in  the  gelatin  of  the  skin;  hence, 
wood;    and  the  larch,  spruce,  pine,  and  hem-  scraps  and  other  wastes  of  tawed  leathers  can 
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be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glue.  The  prelimi-  from  the  Barbary  Coast,  is  now  prepared  in  the 
nary  process  of  cleansing  and  depiling  is  per-  United  States  from  'goatskins;  sheepskins  are 
formed  as  for  skins  that  are  to  be  tanned,  ^ter  also  used  for  imitation.  It  is  always  dyed  on 
thorough  cleansing,  the  pelts  are  steeped  in  a  pit  the  outer  or  grain  side  with  some  color,  ^  and 
filled  with  lime  and  water,  being  taken  out  from  the  leather-dresser  in  finishing  gives  a  peculiarly 
time  to  time  and  drained  on  sloping  benches.  When  ribbed  or  a  roughly  granulated  surface  to  it  by 
removed  finally  from  the  lime-pit,  the  skins  are  means  of  engraved  boxwood  balls  which  he  works 
worked  with  the  knife,  to  render  them  more  over  the  surface.  Morocco  has  been  largely  super- 
supple,  and  are  then  put  into  the  branning  mix-  seded  by  glazed  kid« 

ture.     This  consists  of  bran  and  water  in  the  Rtissia  leather  is  much  valued  for  its  aromatic 

proportion  of  two  pounds  of  bran  to  a  gallon  odor,  which  it  derives  from  the  peculiar  oil  of  the 

of  water.     From  this  mixture  they  are  trans-  birch-bark  used  in  tanning  it.     The  fact  that 

ferred  to  an  alum  bath  in  a  wooden  tumbler  or  this  odor  repels  moths  and  other  insects  renders 

drum.    For  every  two  hundred  skins  some  twelve  this   leather   particularly   valuable   for   binding 

pounds  of  alum  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  books ;  a  few  oooks  bound  in  Russia  leather  be- 

salt,   with   twelve  gallons   of  water,   are   used,  ing  effective  safeguards  against  insect  enemies  in 

After  remaining  in  this  mixture  about  five  min-  a  library.    It  is  also  said  to  destroy  or  prevent 

utes  they  undergo  what  is  called  pasting.     The  the  vegetable  evil  called  mildew,  to  which  books 

paste  is  a  mixture  of  wheaten  bran  and  some-  are  so  very  liable. 

times  flour  and  the    yolk    of    eggs,    which    the  Japanned  leather,  varieties  of  which  are  known 

leather  almost  completely  absorbs.     Lastly  the  as  patent  and  enamel  leather,  which  is  largely 

skins  are  dried  and  examined,  and  if  satisfac-  ^sed  for  fancy  work  and  for  shoes,  is  said  to 

toiy  are  dipped  into  pure  water,  and  worked  or  ^ayg  been  made  in  America  as  early  as  1818,  by 

staked  by  pulling  them  backward  and  forward  Seth  Boyden,  of  Newark;  but  it  is  only  within 

on  what  is  called  a  stretching  and  softening  iron  recent  years  that  the  American  product  has  ap- 

and  smoothed  with  a  hot  smoothing-iron.  proached  in  excellence  that  made  in  Germany  and 

Shamotiivo  is  effected  by  treating  the  skin  France.  The  European  method  of  manufacture 
with  oil.  After  the  skins  have  been  thoroughlv  is  described  substantially  as  follows  in  the 
cleansed  with  lime,  and  then  by  a  bran  drench  Twelfth  United  States  Census  Bulletin  on  the 
to  remove  the  lime,  they,  while  still  wet,  are  Leather  Industry  (No.  195:  Manufactures,  vol. 
oiled  with  fish,  seal,  or  whale  oil  to  which  a  ix.,  pt,  3):  In  the  preparation  of  enameled 
slight  amount  of  carbolic  acid  is  sometimes  leather,  a  foundation  coat  of  lampblack  mixed 
added.  The  oil  works  into  the  skin,  displaces  all  with  linseed  oil  has  been  laid  on  uie  flesh  side, 
the  water,  and  becomes  united  with  the  material,  since  the  infancy  q|  the  industry  in  Europe.  Sue- 
rendering  its  texture  peculiarly  soft  and  spongy,  cessive  coats  of  this  mixture  are  applied,  the  skin 
Wash-leather  or  chamois-leather  is  so  prepared,  being  allowed  to  dry  and  the  surface  ground  down 
and  for  this  purpose  the  flesh  halves  of  split  with  pumice-stone  after  each  coat.  Then  the 
sheepskin  are  chiefly  used.  skins   are  blackened  again  with  a   fluid   black 

The  skins  which  form  the  staple  of  leather  mixed  with  turpentine,  and  hung  up  to  dry  again, 
manufacture  are  those  of  the  ox,  cow,  calf,  buf-  After  the  skins  have  been  allowed  to  settle,  being 
falo,  horse,  sheep,  lamb,  goat,  kid,  deer,  dog,  laid  in  a  pile  for  about  a  month's  time,  or  longer 
seal,  hog,  walrus,  kangaroo,  and  alligator.  The  if  possible,  the  leather  is  tacked  on  to  a  frame 
term  pelt  is  applied  to  all  skins  before  they  are  and  receives  a  brush  coat  of  varnish.  A  baking 
converted  into  leather.  When  simply  made  into  follows  in  an  oven  of  moderate  heat.  The  tem- 
kather  in  the  state  we  find  in  shoe-soles,  it  is  perature  is  gradually  raised  and  the  baking  con- 
called  rough  leather;  but  if  in  addition  it  is  tinned  three  days.  Exposure  to  the  sun  for  ten 
submitted  to  the  process  of  currying,  it  is  hours  completes  the  process.  Recently  American 
called  dressed  leather.  Hides  are  the  skins  of  manufacturers  have  been  making  patent  leather 
large  animals,  as  horses,  cows,  and  oxen.  The  from  chrome-tanned  skins.  The  product  is  quite 
complete  hides  when  rounded,  with  the  cheeks,  different,  as  is  also  the  process  emploved.  The 
shank,  etc.,  cut  off,  are  called  butts;  the  pieces  leather  is  softer,  more  flexible,  and  takes  a  less 
cut  off  constitute  the  offal.  Skins  are  all  the  brilliant  polish  than  that  made  from  bark-tanned 
lighter  forms  of  leather,  as  sheep,  goat,  deer,  in-  leather,  but  it  is  much  less  likely  to  crack  and  is 
eluding  the  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  which  more  suitable  for  shoes  than  the  brittle  and  in- 
the  fur  is  retained.  JSTip*  are  the  skins  of  year-  flexible  leather  made  by  the  older  process, 
lings  and  animals  larger  than  calves.  Alligator  Cordovan  is  made  from  horse-hide  and  is  so 
leather  is  chiefly  used  for  small  fancy  articles,  called  because  it  was  flrst  successfully  tanned  in 
Only  the  skins  of  young  alligators  are  used,  and  Cordova,  Spain.  Most  of  the  hides  of  commerce 
of  these  the  backs  are  thrown  away  as  too  homy,  are  taken  from  the  wild  horses  of  certain  parts 
Walrus  and  hippopotamus  hides  are  tanned  in  of  South  America.  A  portion  of  the  skin,  oval 
considerable  numbers  for  the  use  of  cutlers  and  in  shape,  taken  over  the  rump,  about  three 
other  workers  in  steel  goods ;  buffing- wheels  are  feet  long  and  half  as  wide,  is  all  that  is  used  for 
made  of  them,  often  an  inch  thick,  which  are  of  leather.  Its  distinctive  quality  is  that  it  is 
great  importance  in  giving  the  polish  to  metals  nearly  water-proof. 

and   horn   goods.     Hog-skins   are   used   for  the  Statistics.     According  to  the  United  States 

manufacture  ♦f  saddles  and  fancy  articles.    Dog-  census  for  1900,  there  were  in  this  country,  at 

skins  are  used  for  gloves.     The  'grain  leather*  the  close  of  the  century,  40,751  establishments 

of  commerce  is  leather  that  has  been  made  from  devoted  to  various  branches  of  leather  manufac- 

the  hides  of  neat  cattle,  split  so  thin  by  the  split-  ture.     The  amount  of  capital  invested  is  given 

ting-machine  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  same  uses  as   $173,977,421    and   the  annual   value   of  the 

as  are  goat,  calf,  and  various  other  skins  which  product  $204,038,127.     Of  this  product  leather 

it  is  made  to  imitate.  goods  to  the  value  of  $27,293,019  were  exported, 

Morocco  leather^  formerly  an  article  of  impdrt  while  $6,773,024  worth  of  leather  goods  were  im- 
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ported.    The  growth  of  the  induBtiy  during  the  (Philadelphia,  1897) ;  Standage,  Leatherworker^s 

last  half  of  the  nineteenth-  century  and  its  dis-  Manual  (London,  1900) ;  Stevens,  Leather  Manu- 

tribution  into  different  branches  is  shown  by  faciure  (Saint  Louis,  1891) ;  and  Watt,  The  Art 

the  accompanying  table.  of  Leather  Manufacture  (London,  1897). 


BootB  and  shoes,  factonr  product 

Leather,  tanned,  carried,  and  finished 

Saddlery  and  hamees 

Leather  goods,  pocketbooks,  trunks,  and 
valiees ^ 

Boote  and  shoes,  cnstom  work  and  re- 
pairing  

Boot  and  shoe,  cut  stock 

Belting  and  hose,  leather 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Total 

Boots  and  shoes,  factonr  product 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Leather  goods,  pocketbooks,  trunks,  and 
Tallses 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work  and  re- 
pairing  

Boot  and  shoe,  cut  stock 

Belting  and  hose,  leather 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers 

Leather,  dressed  skins 

Total 

Boots  and  shoes,  faetorr  product 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Baddleiy  and  harness 

Leather  goods,  pocketbooks,  trunks,  and 
Tallses 

Boots  and  shoes,  custom  work,  and  re- 
pairing  ! 

Boot  and  shoe,  cut  stock 

Belting  and  hose,  leather 

Boot  and  shoe  uppers. 

Leather,  dressed  skins 

Total 

Leather,  tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Saddleiy  and  harness 

Leather  goods,  pocketbooks,  trunks,  and 

▼alises 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Belting  and  hose,  leather 

Leather,  dressed  skins 

Total 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Leather  goods,  pocketbooks,  trunks,  and 

Tallses 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boot  and  shoe,  cut  stock 

Belting  and  hose,  leather 

Leather,  dressed  skins 

Total 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Leather  goods,  pocketbooks.  trunks,  and 

TiUises 

Boots  and  shoes 

Belting  and  hose,  leather \ 

Leather,  dressed  skins 

Total 


Tear 

Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 

1900 
1900 
1900 

1900 

1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 

1.600 

1,306 

12,984 

772 

23,660 
842 
106 
132 

1900 

40,761 

Capital 


$101»796,288 

178,977,421 

43,364.186 

18,606,819 

9,262,134 

7,008.080 

7,410,219 

273,796 


•866,681.838 


Wage^amers 


ATsrage 
number 


142,922 
62,109 
24,128 

14,990 

9,686 

6,166 

1.667 

266 


261,920 


Total 


$69,176,888 
22,691.091 
10,726,647 

6,679,767 

4,128,861 

2,230,691 

913,937 

126,627 


$106,671,004 


Cost  of 

materials 

used 


$168,604,064 

166,000,004 

33,127,926 

13.486,761 

8,288.664 

17,800,282 

7,600,418 

401,680 


$406,206,784 


Value  of 
products 


$261,028,660 

204.088,127 

62,630,902 

26.906,814 

26.660,678 

28.242.892 

10,628,177 

700,225 


$616,720,896 


1890 

2,082 

1890 

1,749 

1890 

7.981 

1890 

618 

1890 

20,808 

1890 

844 

1890 

98 

1890 

817 

1890 

88 

1890 

88,970 

$96,282,811 
97,668,898 
86,346,620 

U,148.694 

14,280.061 

6,401,834 

4,978,420 

1,216,026 

484,800 


$266,687,684 


188,690 
42,096 
22,672 

10,074 

16,981 

4,992 

1,842 

1,368 

297 


233,496 


$60,667,146 
21.090.176 
10,906.918 

4,448,796 

7.422,877 

1,891,081 

780.616 

609.824 

169.818 


$107,978,196 


$118,786,881 

122.221,962 

24,674,226 

8,786,822 

10.408,883 

13,744,666 

6,182,704 

1,902,926 

724,789 


$307,876,267 


$220,649,868 

171.068,887 

62,970.801 

18,814,886 

84.866.661 

J  7,908.846 

8.688,684 

8,848,002 

1.072.766 


$629,808,269 


1880 

1.969 

1880 

6.426 

1880 

7.999 

1880 

878 

1880 

16.018 

1880 

172 

1880 

97 

1880 

81 

1880 

202 

1880 

82.827 

$42,994,028 
67.117.674 
16.606.019 

3,961,266 

11,864,278 

1.210,800 

2.749.299 

209,264 

6.266,287 


$162,880,880 


111,162 
84.887 
21,06 

6,998 

22,667 

2,886 

1,229 

487 

6,396 


207,096 


$43,001,488 

14.062.466 

7,997,762 

2,787,726 

7.998,706 
736,482 
607,287 
170,426 

2,441,872 


$102,442,442 

146,320.862 

19.968.716 

6.961.089 

12.624.188 

■6.939.249 

6.021.208 

.   448.104 

11,063,266 


$79,747,644,  $306,679,008 


$166,060,864 

184,866,638 

38,081,648 

11.068.749 

80,870,127 

7,631.636 

6,681,249 

790,842 

16,399,3U 


$461,189,648 


1870 
1870 

1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 

7,469 
7,607 

296 

28,428 

91 

110 

1870 

38,990 

$69,784,362 
13,986,961 

2,638,389 

48.994,866 

2,118,677 

1,840,460 


$128,812,106 


84.846 
28.667 

4.829 

136,888 

808 

898 


199.826 


$14,108,201 
7,046,207 

2,171,416 

61,972,712 

464,187 

897,674 


$76»160,297 


$116,460,899 
16,068,810 

3,889.696 

98.682,628 

8,231,204 

2,099.736 


$236,341,371 


$164,877,625 
32,709.961 

9,091.648 

181,644,090 

4,668.043 

2.869.972 


$886,241,264 


1860 

6,176 

1860 

8.621 

1860 

214 

1860 

12,486 

1860 

1 

1860 

46 

1860 

13 

1860 

21,666 

$88,906,170 
6,478,184 

1.244.000 

28,367.627 

26,000 

688.000 

117,460 


$70,718,431 


26,146 
12,286 

3,160 

123.026 

16 

364 

101 


166.086 


$8,144,278 
4,160.366 

901,741 

80,938,080 

8,184 

184.962 

81,230 


$44,308,830 


$49,634,818 
6,606,416 

1,990,673 

42.728,174 

81,400 

916.271 

278,341 


$102,084,492 


$76,318,476 
14.160,087 

4,163,966 
91,889,298 

149,740 
1,481.760 

880.272 


$187,562,628 


1860 
1860 

1860 
1860 
1860 
1850 


1860 


26.664 
8,616 

166 

11.306 

8 

22 


41.679 


$22,682,796 
3.969,379 

522,610 

12.924,919 

40.800 

192.0d0 


$40,232,503 


25,379 
12.968 

2,142 

105.264 

39 

216 


145,988 


$6,492,130 
3.154,008 

548.840 

21.622.608 

16.208 

49,648 


$31,877,342 


$26,038,743 
4.427,006 

1,066,836 

23.848,374 

111,785 

391,138 


$55,873,881 


$42,982,628 
9.985,474 

2,213,868 

63.967.408 

160.600 

525.370 


$109,784,643 


Bibliography.  Consult  Sadtler,  Handbook  of  LEATHEBBACK,  Leathebt  Tubtue,  or 
Industrial  Orgamo  Chemistry  (Philadelphia,  Luth.  A  large  oceanic  turtle  {Sphargis  corio' 
1895);    Davis,    The    Manufacture    of    Leather    cea)    distinguished  . prominently  hy  having  the 
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body  incaaed  by  a  leathery  integument  instead  American  NaturaUat,  vol.  xxzii.   (Philadelphia, 

of  a  bony  or  homy  'shell.'     This  remarkable  1898). 

turtle  has  been  observed  in  all  the  tropical  seas,  LEATHEB-BEETLE.  A  dermestid  beetle 
but  is  everywhere  rare  and  ii9  probably  approach-  {Dermeatea  vulpinua),  allied  to  the  bacon-beetle 
ing  ejctinction.  It  is  more  often  seen  in  the  (q.y.),  whose  grubs  damage  leather,  even  when 
western  part  of  the  Atlantic  than  elsewhere,  and  made  up  into  shoes,  harness,  etc.;  they  also  dam- 
has  been  known  to  stray  northward  to  Loner  ^gg  silkworm  cocoons,  dried  fish,  and  other 
Island  and  the  coast  of  France.  It  exceeds  all  ^jead  animal  matter.  Its  larvie  feed  voraciously, 
other  turtles  in  size.  The  British  Museum  con-  ^olt  six  times,  and  reach  a  full  growth,  imder 
tains  a  specimen  six  and  one-half  feet  long,  the  favorable  circumstances,  in  from  two  to  three 
shell  being  four  feet  long.  Such  a  specimen,  it  is  weeks.  They  are  likely  to  crawl  away  from  their 
believed,  would  weigh  about  1000  pounds,  and  food  when  ready  to  pupate,  and  make  cells  in 
Agassiz  relates  that  he  saw  some  weighing  more  ^Qod  or  any  near-by  substance.  The  pupa  stage 
than  a  ton.  The  color  is  brown,  more  or  less  jag^g  about  two  weeks.  The  best  remedy  is 
marked  with  yellow  in  youth.  The  head  is  fumigation  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  hydro- 
very  turtle-like;  the  tail  has  been  almost  lost,  cyanic-acid  gas 

l^""!^  ^'P|?r*f  \^'''!f'^  *'''^  '"'^''X  '^J''°f  ""f  LEATHER 'cloth:    A  coated  or  enameled 

the  body,  while  the  hinder  ones  are  broad,  stout  .   "TfT'**'*'?^**  •  *    J  j  *       *^*»«**    *  ^T*T^ 

*>.j^ia<>  ^*:«i,.»  <T*<.of  a,v{««iminr,  «w>«r<i*    J^  4«iiaf  tcxtilc  fabnc,  intended  to  possess  some  of  the 

Sl^zTn  Sria^fordTdMrJi  drag\'  fod  qualities' of  leather  without  being  so  cosUv. 

hooked  specimen  up  on  a  beach.    This  power  is  l^^^^  «  a^«?\«''.  Patented  form  of  leather  doth, 

an  adaptation  to  the  almost  continuou^  pelagic  however,  which  is  m  fact  leather  and  no^  cloth, 

life  led  by  the  animal,  which  feeds  prinSi»ny  l^  consists  of  leather  parmgsa^d  shavings  re- 

on  fish,   crustaceans,   mollusks,  jellyflsheB,%md  duced  to  a  pulpy  mass  and  molded  to  any  desired 

similar  marine  prey  caught  in  the  open  sea  or  ^<>™-    See  Enameled  Cloth. 

about  submerged  reefs.     Its  flesh  is  not  of  good  LEATHEH-FISH.    A  filefish  (q.v.). 

taste,  is  rarely  eaten,  and  is  regarded  by  most  lEATHEB-ELOWEB.     A  North  American 

persons  as  unwholesome     Its  breeding  habits  are  ^^^^     ^  Clematis. 

similar  to  those  of  other  chelonians.     Bather    *^ ,         .   , ,  .  ,         ,     ., 

later  in  the  season  than  the  true  turtles,  it  seeks  LEATHEBJACKET.     A  bluish  and  silvery 

a  sandy  shore  or  islet,  nnd  buries  in  the  sand  a  carangoid  flsh  ( Ohgophtea  aaurua) ,  numerous  in 

great  number  of  eggs.     The  young  turtles  seek  ^^e  tropical  seas  on  both  sides  of  America,  but 

the  water  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  few  survive  T^^t  valued  as  food.     A  kindred  species,  OUgo- 

to  reach  an  age  and  size  that  make  them  safe  P^**««  aaliena,  is  called  'sauteur,'  and  both  have 

against  most  enemies.  many  local  names  indicating  swiftness  and  activ- 

Stbuoture  and  Aftinities.    These  turties  dif-  ^^y-    ^ee  Plate  of  Horse-Mackerel. 

fer  widely  from  ordinary  chelonians,  and  com-  LEATHEBSTOCKINQ.     The  most  familiar 

petent  herpetologists  differ  as  to  their  history  of  the  names  given  to  Natty  Bumppo,  the  hero  of 

and  probable  line  of  development.    The  factors  in  Cooper's  pioneer  romances,  hence  called  the  Leaih- 

the  aiscussion,  and  the  vaiying  views,  are  briefly  eratooking  Talea. 

presented  by  Hans  Gadow  in  vol.  viii.  of  The  LEATHEB   TUBTLB    (so   called   from  its 

Cambridge    Natural    Hiatory    (London,    1901).  coriaceous  shell).     (1)   The  leatherback   (q.v.). 

Gadow  himself,  supported  by  Boulenger,  Cope,  ^g)  A  soft-shelled  turtle,  especially  those  of  the 

and   others,   believes   Sphargis   to   be   the    sole  American    genera    Trionyx    and    Amyda.      See 

remnant  of  a  primitive  group  quite  mdependent  soft-SheltSd  Turtle. 

of  the  other  chelonians,  end  constituting  with  its        ,         „  ,  *        x^.    ±      ^ 

scantily  known  fossil  ancestors  an  order.  Athec«,  LEATHEBWOOD  (so  called  from  the  tough« 
opposed  to  all  remaining  turtles  (order  Theco-  ness  of  the  bark),  Moosewood,  or  Wioopy  {Dtroa 
phora ) .  ( See  Turtle.  )  The  opposite  view  is  that  paluatria ) .  A  deciduous  tree-like  shrub  from  three 
the  genus  is  a  specialized  offshoot  from  the  to  six  feet  high,  native  of  North  America,  which 
typical  Chelonia,and  separable  only  as  a  family,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Thymeleacea.  The 
The  structure  of  this  turtle  is  very  peculiar,  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  very  brittle.  The  bark 
especially  as  to  its  'shell.'  This  is  not  formed  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  has  been  used  for  ropes, 
as  in  other  turtles  by  an  outgrowth  of  the  spine,  baskets,  etc.  The  leaves. are  lanceolate-oblong; 
for  it  is  nowhere  in  contact  with  the  internal  the  flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves,  yel- 
skeleton,  except  by  a  nuchal  bone;  but  is  a  real  low.  The  shrub,  which  abounds  in  rich  moist 
integument,  continuous  all  around  the  body,  woods  from  New  Brunswick  to  Minnesota,  and 
and  forming  a  jacket.  This  jacket  consists  of  a  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  used  to  some  ex- 
dense  leathery  skin,  in  which  are  deeply  im-  tent  in  ornamental  gardening, 
bedded  a  mosaic  of  many  hundreds  of  little  LEATHES,  16thz,  Stanley  (1830-1900).  An 
polygonal  bony  plates  fitted  closely  together,  and  English  theologian  and  Hebraist.  He  was  bom 
at  intervals  rising  into  twelve  longitudinal  ridges  at  Ellesborough,  Buckingham;  studied  at  Jesus 
—seven  dorsal,  and  five  lateral  and  ventral.  In  College,  Cambridge;  and  in  1863  was  appointed 
young  specimens  the  entire  shell  is  soft,  but  ossi-  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  King's  College,  London, 
flcation  proceeds  with  growth,  and  when  mature  From  1870  to  1885  he  was  a  member  of  the  Old 
the  integument  is  almost  rigid,  though  thin.  Testament  Revision  Committee.  His  skill  as  a 
Such  an  integument  more  closely  resembles  that  Hebraist  is  to  be  seen  in  A  Short  Practical  He- 
of  a  crocodile  than  that  of  a  true  turtle;  but  hrew  Grammar  (1869).  Leathes  was  delegate 
Sphargis  has  a  plastron  and  neural  plate.  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New  York  in  1873. 

BiBLloOBAPHT.    Ck>n8u1t  Gadow  (above  cited)  ;  ThAlast  dozen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 

Boulenger,  Catalogue  of  Cheloniana  in  the  Britiah  Much  Hadham,  Hertford.    He  is  best  kno^vn  for 

Muaeum     (London,     1889);     Case,    Journal    of  his  lecturea :  The  Witneaa  of  the  Old  Testament  to 

Morphology,    Vol.    xv.    (London,    1897);    Hay,  Christ    (1868);   The  Witneaa  of  Saint  Paul  to 
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Christ  (1869) ;  and  The  Witness  of  Saint  John  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1824. 

to   Christ    (1870)>   being   Boyle   Lectures;    the  He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  of  William 

Hulsean  Lectures,  The  Gospel  Its  Own  Witness  CuUen  Bryant  at  Great  Barrington,  Conn.,  and 

(1874) ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  Bampton  Lee-  in  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.;  was  ad- 

tures,  T?ie  Religion  of  the  Christ,    He  also  wrote  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1827 ;  removed  to  Syracuse, 

The  Law  in  the  Prophets  (1891)  and  Testimony  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  year,  and  there  practiced  his 

of  the  Earlier  Prophetic  Writers  to  the  Primal  profession.     He  was  twice  Mayor  of  Syracuse 

Religion  of  Israel  (1898).  (1849  and  1869) ;  was  Secretary  of  State  of  New 

LEAVE  AND  LICENSE.    A  phrase  in  Eng-  York  in  1854-65;  was  president  of  the  Board  of 

lish  law  to  denote  that  leave  or  permission  was  Quarantine  Commissioners  in  1860,  and  of  the 

given  to  do  some  act  complained  of.    It  is  a  com-  comniission  appointed  to  choose  a  location  for  the 

mon  defense  in  actions  of  trespass.    Sec  License.  S**^  asylum  for  the  blind  in  1865;  and  was  a 

LEAVEN,  lev'im  (OF.,  Fr.  levain,  from  Lat.  f/^^J"  ""{  ^\\^^^  Constitutional  Commiwion 

Uvamen,  raider,  from  levare,  from  Uvis,  light;  f.  ^^\^'    ^°  ^®®?  ^^  was  appomted  by  President 

connected  with  Lith.  lengwus  Gk.  Aax^,  elachys,  ^i'^^CrlZ^l'^I^TIr^^^ 

E.'^»':2eL^^n'^  m:^rT^;^e's'~5e^^^^^^^^ 

"wintl^Ve^p^^LT^^^^^^  <f^l^eLea^^th  Famil^in  the  Unite,  Stat^ 

plication  of  the  yeast-plant,  quickly  commimi- 

oates  its  character  to  fresh  dough  with  which  it        LEAVENWOBTH,  Fobt.    See  Fobt  Leavxn- 

is  mingled,  causing  the  process  of  fermentation  worth. 

tJ^^  n?  wr^'^hi^^^  }L'!!')tZ'^J''''^^'        I-BAVES  OF  QBASS.    A  collection  of  poems 

The  use  of  leaven  m  baking  dates  from  a  very  re-  ^    y^^lt  Whitman  ( 1856) . 

mote  antiquity;  the  employment  of  yeast  is  more  ^  \xouu/. 

recent.    See  Yeabt;  Bbead.  LEAVITTy  Ifiv^t,  Joshua   (1794-1873).     An 

LEAVENWOBTHy  l^v^en-wtirth.    A  city  and  American  religious  journalist.    He  was  bom  in 

the  county-seat  of  Leavenworth  County,  Kan.,  26  Heath,  Mass.,  September  8^  1794;  graduated  at 

miles  northwest  of  Kansas  City;  on  the  Missouri  Yale  College  in  1814;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

Biver,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  1819,  and  practiced  for  a  time  in  Heath,  Mass., 

F6,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  and  Putney,  Vt.    He  graduated  at  the  Yale  Di- 

Ohicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Burlington  vinity  School  in  1825.    About  1830,  for  the  pio- 

Route,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  several  motion   of   revivals   of   religion,   many   pastors 

other   railroads    (Map:    Kansas,   H   2).     With  adopted  what  were  then  called  'new  measures,' 

these  transportation  facilities,  it  is  an  important  such  as  the  employment  of  'evangelists,'  the  hold- 

commercial    centre,    its    wholesale    trade    being  ^ng  of  'protracted  meetings,'  'inquiry  meetings,' 

prominent.     There   are   also  coal-mining   inter-  etc.    The  New  York  Evangelist  was  established 

ests  and  extensive  manufactures,  including  vitri-  to  promote  revivals  and  defend  the  'new  meas- 

fied  and  building  bricks,  stoves,  furniture,  ma-  ures,'  and  from  1831  to  1837  Dr.  Leavitt  was  its 

chinery,  fiour,  wagons,  etc.    The  city  has  a  public  editor.    During  this  period  the  anti-slavery  agita- 

libraiy,   and  among  noteworthy  structures  the  tion  had  its  beginnings,  and  from  the  first  it 

Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  coimty  enlisted  the  warm  support  of  Dr.  Leavitt,  who 

court-house,  and  Federal  building.     In  the  sub-  made  the  Evangelist  a*powerful  agent  for  its 

urbs  are  the  United  States  and  State  peniten-  promotion.     When   the   American   Anti-Slavery 

tiaries,    a   home   for    disabled   volunteers    with  Society  was  organized  in  1833  he  became  one  of  its 

a  membership  of  3700,  and  Fort  Leavenworth  most  active  and  influential  members.   From  1837 

(q.v.).    The  last,  one  of  the  most  important  mili-  to  1840  he  was  the  editor  of  the  society's  weekly 

tary  posts  of  the  West,  has  a  noted  mfantry  and  organ,  the  Emancipator,  and  a  member  of  the 

cavalry  school,  and  a  national  cemetery  in  which  executive    committee.      When    the    abolitionists 

are  3221  graves,  1446  of  unknown  dead.    There  divided  in  1840^  he  went  with  the  new  organiza- 

are  also  in  the  city  several  hospitals  and  asylums,  tion,  and  thenceforth  his  anti-slavery  efforts  were 

and  two  fine  railroad  and  wagon  bridges  cross  the  mainly  confined  to  the  political  arena.    He  was 

xiver  at  this  point.    An  object  of  particular  in-  an  active  promoter  of  the  'Liberty'  and  the  'Free- 

terest   is   the   immense   bronze   statue   of   Gen.  Soil'  parties.    In  1848  he  became  ofBce  editor  of 

U.  S.  Grant.     The  government  is  administered,  the  Independent,  retaining  a  connection  therewith 

under    a    charter    of     1881,    since    frequently  to  the  day  of  his  death.    About  1834  he  compiled 

amended,  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  a  uni-  and  published  The  Christian  Lyre,  a  work  con- 

cameral   council,   and   subordinate  officials — all,  taining.the  great  body  of  the  hymn^  and  tunes 

excepting  the  city  clerk,  attorney,  and  treasurer,  tised  in  the  revivals  of  that  day.     He  died  in 

who  are  chosen  by  popular  election,  being  ap-  Brooklyn,  January  16,  1873. 

J^i"^f«^Ji^^TK^''''*'!!*'?  ^""^^"^^  ^  ^V'^^'t"*  *"]        I-EB'ANON.     A  city  in  Saint  Clair  County, 

e?^ted  at  la™  '"J^.v^nwor^W^f  f^  ^^* '^  "^^  ^4  miles  east  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  on  the' 

18^ibv,^n«^'of^JXr'^^^^^^  Baltimore    and     Ohio    Southwestern    Railroad 

1004  by  a  party  of  so-called  'Sons  of  the  South,'  /Moti.  tii;*i/>;o    n  k\      t*  i,«-  -  i«.«*  4i»,,.:»^ 

it  was  chartered  as  a  city  of  the  first  class.    Pop-  S?^  i.F~  ffiai^    w^fV  -f    Pr**?!i'  -7" 

ulation,  in  1890,  19.7681  in  1900,  20,735.    CoS-  J?""  u  „u.,7  i    r®  ®;    ^V**"  'ts  elevated  s.tiw- 

«ult  Birke  and  Roik,  BUtory  of  Leavenw^th  IZ'    ?*'*'*i''l  "'""?**•  ?**""'  beauty,  and  the 

(Leavenworth.  1880).  i^eavenworm  possession  of  fine  mineral  spnngs.  the  city  is  ope 

TTii»T.ui.i-!i--i-i-'-     «  °'  '"*  popular  summer  resorts  near  Saint  Louis. 

IiBAVENWOBTH,    EUAS    Wabweb    ( 1803-  Lebanon  was  laid  out  in  1825,  incorporated  as  a 

«7).     An  American  lawyer.     He  was  bom   in  village  in  1857,  and  chartered  as  a  ci^  in  1874. 
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There  is  a  municipal  electric-light  plant.    Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  1636;  in  1900,  1812. 

LEBANON.  A  city  and  the  oounty-seat  of 
Boone  County,  Ind.,  26  miles  northwest  of  In- 
dianapolis ;  on  the  Cleyeland,  Cincinnati,  Chicaso 
and  Saint  Louis,  and  the  Chicago  and  South- 
eastern railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  C  2).  It  is 
supplied  with  natural  gas,  and  has  saw-mills, 
,  Hour-mills,  novelty-works,  grain-elevators,  etc. 
Lebanon,  settled  in  1824,  is  governed  under  a 
charter  of  1875  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  every  four  years,  and  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil. The  city  owns  and  operates  its  water-works. 
Population,  in  1890,  3682;  in  1900,  4466. 

LEBANON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Marion  County,  Ky.,  67  mile^  southeast  of  Louis- 
ville; on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
(Map:  Kentucky,  F  3).  It  has  Saint  Augus- 
tine's Academy  and  Saint  Augustine's  Colored 
SchooL  both  Roman  Catholic.  The  principal  in- 
dustries are  farming,  stock-raising,  and  manu- 
factures of  whisky,  flour,  meal,  wheels,  carriages 
and  wagons,  fumrture,  etc.  The  water-works  are 
owned  by  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890, 
2816;  in  1000,  3043. 

LEBANON.  A  city  and  the  coimty-seat  of 
Laclede  County,  Mo.,  56  miles  northeast  of 
Springfield;  on  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad  (Map:  Missouri,  D  4).  It  is  a 
health  resort,  well  known  for  its  mineral 
springs,  and  has  a  fine  court-house.  The  centre 
of  an  agricultural,  fruit-growing,  stock-raising, 
and  dairying  district,  Lebanon  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade,  and  manufactures  Hour,  lum- 
ber, bricks,  machine-shop  products,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, in  1890,  2218;  in  1900,  2125. 

LEBANON.  A  town  and  one  of  the  county- 
seats  of  Grafton  County,  N.  H. ;  65  miles  north- 
west of  Concord;  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  New 
Hampshire,  F  7).  Good  water-power,  supplied 
by  the  Mascoma  River,  has  aided  the  develop- 
ment of  the  town  as  a  manufacturing  centre.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  woolen  industry,  and 
has  manufactures  of  wood  and  iron  working 
machinery,  men's  clothing,  watchmakers'  tools, 
rakes,  snow-shovels,  scythes,  doors,  sash  and 
blinds,  etc.  There  are  also  saw  and  gprist  mills^ 
a  large  brick-yard,  and  granite-works.  These  in- 
dustries employ  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  repre- 
sent an  invested  capital  of  over  $1,000,000,  and 
have  aii  annual  output  valued  at  more  than  $1,- 
500.000.  The  government  is  administered  by 
town  meetings.  Lebanon,  named  after  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  was  chartered  July  4,  1761,  and  was  set- 
tled in  1762.  Population,  in  1890,  3763;  iji  1900, 
4965.  Consult  Patterson.  Oration  in  Commemora- 
Hon  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of 
Lebanon  (Boston,  1862). 

LEBANON.  A  village  and  the  county-seat  of 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  30  miles  northeast  of  Cin- 
cinnati; on  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and  North- 
ern and  the  Dayton,  Lebanon  and  Cincinnati  rail- 
roads (Map:  Ohio,  B  7).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
National  Normal  University,  and  has  a  Me- 
chanics'  Institute  Library  of  about  4300  volumes, 
and  an  orphans'  home.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  set- 
tlement of  Shakers  (q.v.).  There  are  municipal 
water-works  and  electric-light  plant.  Lebanon 
was  laid  out  in  1802;  and  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  this  event  on  September  25-27, 
Toi*.  XIL-«. 


LEBANON. 


1902,  was  a  noteworthy  oecurrenee  in  the  history 
of  the  village.  Population,  in  1890,  3050;  in 
1900,  2867. 

LEBANON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Lebanon  County,  Pa.,  26  miles  east  of  Harris- 
burg;  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the 
Cornwall  and  Lebanon  railroads  (Map:  Penn- 
sylvania, E  3).  It  is  in  the  Lebanon  Valley  be- 
tween the  Blue  and  South  mountains,  a  vicinity 
in  which  there  is  an  abundance  of  brownstone, 
limestone,  and  brick-clay,  and  it  is  within  five  miles 
of  the  noted  Cornwall  iron-mines,  a  deposit  of 
magnetite,  covering  an  area  of  about  104  acres 
and  having  produced  since  its  discovery  16,000,- 
000  tons  of  ore,  yielding  48  per  cent,  of  iron. 
The  principal  industries  are  iron-mining,  quarry- 
ing, brick-making,  and  manufactures  of  silk 
machinery,  bolts  and  nuts,  boilers,  chains,  stoves, 
cigars,  and  organs.  The  iron-works,  rolling-mills, 
and  furnaces  are  extensive;  the  nut  and  bolt 
plant  ranks  among  the  largest  in  the  world;  and 
the  chain-works  produce  some  of  the  most  mas- 
sive chains  in  use.  There  are  four  libraries  in 
the  city.  Lebanon  was  laid  out  in  1753,  having 
been  settled  some  ten  years  earlier,  was  incor- 
porated in  1820j  and  received  a  city  charter  in 
1885.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  bicameral 
council  and  in  a  mayor,  chosen  every  three 
years,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  select  council, 
appoints  the  highway  commissioner,  the  boards 
of  health  and  water  commissioners.  The  board  of 
school  controllers  is  chosen  by  popular  election. 
Lebanon  owns  and  operates  its  water-works.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  14,664;  in  1900,  17,628. 

LEBANON.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Wilson  County,  Tenn.,  30  miles  east  of  Nash- 
ville; on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  Saint 
Louis  Railroad  (Map:  Tennessee,  £  4).  It  is 
the  seat  of  Cumberland  University  (Cumberland 
Presbyterian),  opened  in  1842,  and  of  Lebanon 
College,  for  young  ladies.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  productive  farming  country,  in  the 
products  of  which  it  controls  a  considerable  trade, 
and  has  some  manufactures.  Population,  in  1890, 
1883;  in  1900,  1956. 

LEBANON^  Mount  (Lat.  Lihanus,  Ar.  Jehel 
Lihndnt  White  Mountains).  The  western  and 
higher  of  the  two  mountain  chains  of  Syria.  The 
eastern  is  known  as  Anti-Libanus  (q.v.)  or  Anti- 
Lebanon,  Arabic  Jehel  esh^Sharki,  Eastern  Moun- 
tains. Between  the  two  is  the  tableland  of  el- 
Buka'a,  called  by  the  Greeks  Coele-Syria  (hollow 
Syria).  The  Lebanon  chain  begins  at  the 
stream  called  Nahr  el-Kebir  north  of  Tripoli  and 
extends  southward  parallel  to  the  coast,  a 
distance  of  not  quite  100  miles  to  the  point 
where  the  Litany  breaks  through  on  its  way  to 
the  sea,  not  far  from  Tyre.  Thence  the  chain 
is  continued  by  the  hills  of  Palestine — the  moun- 
tains of  Naphtali,  Ephraim,  and  Judea  of  the 
Bible.  The  average  height  is  about  7000  feet, 
the  highest  peaks.  Jebel  Makmal  and  Dahr  el- 
Kodib,  having  an  elevation  of  little  more  than  10,- 
(KM)  feet.  The  eastern  slope  is  abrupt  and  barren ; 
the  western  more  gradual.  vSeveral  spurs  strike 
off  across  the  strip  of  coast  and  end  at  the  sea  in 
bold  promontories.  The  formation  is  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  basalt.  Deep  ravines  and  abrupt 
precipices  are  a  feature  of  the  landscape  and  the 
general  appearance  is  barren  and  desolate.  The 
mountains,  once  well  wooded,  are  now  quite  bare. 
Of  the  famous  cedars  (see  Cedab  for  illustration) 
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but  a  few  groves  remain.  Iron  and  coal  are  LEBBJB^S.  See  Thajid^us. 
found,  also  amber  and  asphalt.  In  winter  the  LEBEAU,  Ic-b^,  Jean  Louis  Joseph  (1794- 
snowfall  18  great,  and  the  snow  lasts  on  the  sum-  iges).  a  Belgian  sUtesman.  He  was  born  at 
mits  for  SIX  months;  in  the  ravmes  it  is  found  jiuy;  practiced  law  at  Lifege;  and  through  the 
the  year  round,  and  is  carried  to  Beirut  and  other  Liberal  organ,  Mathieu  Laenabergh  (later  La 
cities  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Two  important  Politique),  which  he  founded  in  1824,  brought 
rivers  rise  in  the  mountains  and  flow  through  the  about  the  union  of  the  Liberals  and  Clericals 
Buka'a  before  turning  westward  to  the  sea,  the  for  separation  from  Holland.  Under  Leopold  he 
Litany  (Leontes)  liowing  southward  and  el-Asi  was  Minister  of  Justice  (1832-34),  Governor  of 
(Orontes)  flowing  to  the  north.  Numerous  Namur,  Ambassador  to  the  German  Confederation 
streams  water  the  western  slopes,  and  here  and  in  in  1839,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ( 1840- 
the  valleys  the  soil  is  fruitful;  orchards,  vine-  41 ),  and  after  returning  to  the  House  of 
yards,  olive  and  mulberry  plantations,  and  fields  Deputies,  a  leader  of  the  Liberals  and  a  strong 
of  wheat  and  barley  abound.  Estimates  of  the  opponent  of  the  Clerical  Party  until  his  resigna- 
population  vary  from  260,000  to  400,000.  Three-  tion  in  1864.  His  Souvenirs  personnels  were 
quarters  of  them  are  Christians,  of  whom  more  edited  by  Freson  (Brussels,  1883). 
than  half  are  Maronites,  Greek  Catholics  (ortho-  --,  •jwa-tt  t  a  /to^/*  \  a 
dox  and  Uniates)  coming  next  in  order  of  num-  ^  ^  »^^'  ^0^^=  ^J^A.^^^^?""^'  eu^ 
bers.  The  non-Christian  inhabitants  are  the  ^^??*?  composer,  born  at  Rastatt,  Baden.  She 
Druses  (q.v.).  The  chief  occupation  is  the  rear-  studied  music  with  Kalliwoda,  Frau  Schumann, 
ing  of  silkworms  and  great  quantities  of  raw  f ^.^Jl^'  Rheinberger,  and  Lachner.  She  was  a 
silk  are  exported  to  Italy  and  France;  some  silk  brilliant  concert  pianist  and  gave  successful  con- 
manufacture  is  also  carried  on  in  the  villages,  certs  throughout  Germany.  Her  compositions, 
and  there  are  several  factories  estoblished  by  for-  fspecially  for  the  piano,  are  popular.  The  best 
eign  firms.  The  carriage-road  over  the  Lebanon  known  of  her  works  are:  gavotte,  for  piano; 
from  Beirut  to  Damascus  is  now  supplanted  fantasia,  for  piano  and  orchestra ;  several  so- 
by  a  narrow-gauge  railway,  opened  in  1895.  natas;  and  the  choral  work  Hadumot/i  (1894). 
About  20  miles  of  it  are  cogged.  The  moun-  LEBEDIN,  ly6'be-dy§n^  The  capital  of  a 
tains  do  not  contain  many  ancient  remains.  There  district  in  the  Russian  Government  of  Kharkov, 
are  some  early  anchorites'  caves  and  rock  about  105  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Khar- 
tombs.  The  Lebanon  has  always  been  in  a  kov  ( Map :  Russia,  D  4 ) .  It  manufactures  chiefly 
measure  independent  of  the  Turkish  Government,  tallow  and  sugar,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in 
Since  the  massacres  of  the  Christians  in  1860  grain.  Population,  in  1897,  14,206. 
and  the  consequent  French  intervention  (see  LEBEL,  le-bftK,  Nicolas  ( 1838-91 ).  A  French 
Druses)  It  has  had  a  Christian  Governor  under  ^f^^^,  ^nd  inventor.  He  was  bom  near  Angers, 
the  protection  of  the  Powers.  The  people  graduated  from  the  military  school  of  Saint-Cvr 
are  markedly  superior  to  other  inhabitants  of  j^  jgSS,  and  took  part  as  captain  in  the  campaim 
Syria  Consult,  besides  the  standard  works  on  ^^  jgTO  with  the  Army  of  the  North.  Later  he 
Palestine  and  Syria,  such  as  Robinson.  Buhl,  and  ^^^  appointed  director  of  the  artillery  school  at 
George  Adam  Smith,  Fraas,  Dret  donate  %m  ^ours  and  in  1883  of  that  of  Chalons,  where  he 
Lehanon  (Stuttgart,  1876)  ;  Porter,  Handbook  i^g^n  to  experiment  on  firearms.  As  a  result 
iRT^r'*^^  '**  *^  ^"^^^^^"^  (London,  y^^  ^^s  commissioned  to  secure  a  new  gun  for  the 
^°'^'*  infantry.  He  invented  a  weapon  of  small  calibre, 
LEBANON  SFBINGS.  A  village  of  New  which,  after  being  perfected  by  others,  was 
York.    See  New  Lebanon.  adopted  by  the  French  Army  in  1886. 

LEBANON   VALLEY    COLLEGE.      A   co-  LEBEBT,   la^rt,   Hermann    (1813-78).     A 

educational  college  at  Annville,  Pa.,  founded  in  German  physician.  He  was  born  at  Breslau ;  was 

1867;  and  under  the  control  of  the  United  Breth-  educated  at  Berlin,  Zurich,  and  Paris;   and  in 

ren.    The  institution  comprises  five  departments:  1836  began  to  practice  at  Bex  in  Switzerland, 

a  college,  offering  five  groups  of  studies,  leading  The  winters  of  1842  to  1845  he  spent  in  Paris  in 

to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  prepara-  pathological    research,   especially    microscopical^ 

tory,  normal,  music,  and  art  departments.     In  and  published  the  results  in  Physiologic  patholo- 

1903  the  total  attendance  was  460,  including  170  gique  (1846).     He  settled  in  Paris  in  1847  and 

collegiate    students,    with    29    instructors.      The  stayed  there  until  1852,  when  he  went  to  Zurich 

library  contained  10,000  volumes.    The  value  of  as  clinical  professor  of  the  university.     In  1859 

the   buildings  of  the  college  and  grounds  was  he  went  to  Breslau  in  the  same  capacity.     He 

$150,000,  the  endowment  $75,000,  the  gross  in-  was   oub   of  the   first   to   recognize  and   utilize 

come    $23,000,    and   the   total   value   of   college  the  importance  of  histology  for  pathology.     He 

property  $230,000.  made  special  studies  of  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and 

LE  BAS,   le  ba,   Philippe    (1794-1860).     A  scrofula.     His  writings  include:  Traits  pratique 

French  archWologist  and  historian,  born  in  Paris,  ^es^^^^^^^s  scrofuleuseset  tuherculeuses{\SAQ) 

From  1820  untiri827  he  had  charge  of  the  edu-  ^P^   Des   maladies   canc^euses    (1851)  ;    TraUS 

cation  of  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  Napoleon  ff "«'^J!?f    pathologtque    ghx^aU    et    spitxaU 

IIL      Subsequently    he   was   professor   of   Greek  Jf  ^'^^^ •^4^^^'"^\'!^.^«^'^^'^^^^^ 

at    the    Lyceum    and    lecturer    at    the    Normal  7!/^;^  ^^^^^  W  ^^17*^.,  "^  ^^T**^^"*"™? 

School.    In  1842  he  was  sent  by  the  Government  (1873-74)  ;  and  Krankhexten  des  Magens  (1878). 

on   an   archeological   expedition   to   Greece   and  LEBEBT,   Sieomund    (1822-84).     A  Germaa 

Asia  Minor.    He  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  music-teacher,     bom     at     Ludwigsburg.       After 

1838.    His  works  include:  Voyage  arcMologique  studying  music  at  Prague  he  settled  in  Munich. 

en  Ordce  et  en  Asie  Mineure  (1847-68),  completed  where  he  established  himself  as  a  pianist  and 

by    Waddington;    Explication    des    inscriptions  teacher.    In  1856  he  founded,  in  conjunction  with 

grecques  et  Uitines  recueilliea  en  Orice  (1835).  Stark  and  others,  the  Stuttgart  Conservatory. 
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In  1873  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  Vionville  and  Gravelotte,  and  with  the  fall  of 

of  philosophy  from,  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Metz  became  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans.     After 

Ue  published,  with  Stark,  Orosae  Klavierachule,  the  peace  he  lived  in  complete  obscurity.    He  died 

which    was    translated    into    Italian,    English,  June  7,  1888. 

French,  and  Russian;   an  edition  of  Clementi's  j^j,    gQj^     j^    ^^       Gustave    (1841-).      A 

Oradu^adParnaMumyandanmstnictive  edition  p^ench  physician,  archaologist,  and  ethnologist, 

of  pianoforte  classics.    He  died  at  Stuttgart.  ^o^n  at  Nogent  le  Rotrou.    He  was  educated  as  a 

LEBID  IBN  BABIA.    See  Labid  ibn  Rabia.  physician,  but  practiced  little.     In  1884  he  had 

LE    BLANT,    le    blftN,    Edmond    Fb£d£bio  charge  of  a  Government  expedition  to  study  the 

(1818-97).  A  French  archaeologist,  bom  in  Paris,  architecture  of  the  Buddhist  monuments  in  India. 

He   became   interested   in   archeology   during  a  He  wrote:  L*homme  et  lea  aoci^t^a   (1877);  Lea 

visit  to  Rome  in  1847,  and  afterwards  made  a  premUrea  civiliaationa    (1889);   Lea  monumenta 

special  study  of  Christian  epigraphy  and  early  de  VInde  (1894) ;  Loia  paychologiquea  de  V^volu- 

Christian  institutions  in  France.     He  became  a  Hon  dea  peuplea  (1896)  ;  La  foule,  translated  as 

member  of  the  Institute  in  1867,  and  from  1883  The  Crowd:  A  Study  of  the  Popular  Mind  (2d 

to   1889  was  director  of  the  French  School  at  ed.  1897). 

Po--'*.     His   worU-s   include:     Tnacriptiona  chr^-  LE  BOUXENG^,  le  b5<5'laN'zhA',  Paul  Emile 

tienneade  laOaule  antirieureaauVIII^e  aUcle  (1832—).     A  Belgian  artillery  officer,  bom  at 

(1856-66);     Nouveau    recueil    dea    inacriptiona  Mesnil-Eglise.     He  made  many  valuable  discov- 

chrmennea  de  la  Oaule    (1862);   Manuel  d*6pi'  eries   in   ballistics,   especially   the   Le    Boulengfi 

graphic  chritienne    (1869);   Etude  aur  lea  aar-  chronograph,   which  he  described   in    1869,  and 

cophagea  chritiena  antiquea  de  la  ville  d'Arlea  wrote:  Etude  de  haliatique  expdrimentale  (1868) 

(1878);   Lea  aarcophagea  chrHiena  de  la  Oaule  and  Deacription,  maniement  et   uaage  dea   t^U- 

(1886) ;  Lea  actea  dea  martyra,  a  supplement  to  m^trea  de  Le  Bouleng4  (1877).    See  Ballistics. 

the  Acta  iStncera  of  Dom  Ruinart  (1882)  ;  L*^pt-  T^-o-a'am     i    u-a/     n                 /loco     x         * 

graphie  chrMienne  en  Oaule  et  dana  VAfHoue  ^  ^™^T'    le-brA'     Gkobqes     (1863-).      A 

romaine  (1888)  ;  Lea  pera4cuteura  et  lea  martyra  \^^^p\  statesman.     He   was  born  at   Etampes, 

auof  premiera  aiiclea  de  notre  ^e   (1893)  ;  and,  studied  law  at  Pans,  and  received  the  degree  of 

with  Jacquemart,  Hiatoire  artiatique  de  la  por-  J??\or  of  laws.    In  18  <  9  he  was  appointed  by  the 

celaine   (1861-62).  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  a  mission  to 

T-o   "DT  Aurm     T.,,,-«    /TocT      V        A    T3»       1.  Euglaud  Bud  Scotland  to  report  on  leases,  and 

M!  SLANT,   JuuEN    (1851- )      A   French  agrWtural  legislation  and  usages.    Afterwards 

historical  painter,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  ^»          ^^^^  professor  of  law  at  the  University 

Parw     He  was  a  pupil  of  Girard  and  pjve  spe-  „j  ^         and  attained  a   full   professorship  in 

cial  attention  to  the   history  of  the  Chouans.  ^^^     ^^  ^^y  t^^  ^^^  „,  municipal  coun^lor 

J^lTrate   the'ir''«pToT    His^ofto    fncff  «»'^  »'  »»y°'  '"  *"«  *°^  °*  Caen.'^and  in  1893 

cejeorate   tneir   exploits,     uis   worKs    mciuae .  elected  Deputy   (Repub  ican)   for  that  mu- 

(18r4r'^La'  ^lrl^^V^l.l\4^^^^^  P^f^^,  '^  ^  .'^i^^P^.^V\^.  ^J'Tl  1 

"Henr   de  la  Rochejacquelin"  (1879)  ;  "Diner  de  Minister  of  Justice  m  Dupuy's  Cabinet     Lebret 

r^uipage"    (1884)  ;   and  'Wour  de  regiment"  V^^?'"^  recognized  as  an  authority  on  technical 

(1892).*"   He   received   a   second-class   medal   in  jurisprudence      His   publications   include  £hi.^e 

1880,  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1885,  and  a  gold  *"^  ^^  propnH4  foncx^re  en  AngUterre   (1882). 

medal  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1889.    He  LEBBIJA,    lA-brg^H&     (Lat.    yehriaaa-Vene- 

also  made   notable  illustrations   for  the  works  ria),     A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Se- 

of  De  Vigny,  Dumas  p^re,  and  Balzac.  ville,  34  miles  south  of  Seville,  and  on  the  rail- 

LEBCEUF,    Ic-bM',    EbMOND     (1809-88).      A  way  between  Seville  and  Cadiz  (Map:   Spain,  B 

marshal  of  France,  born  in  Paris.     He  was  edu-  *)  •    ^V.®  P^^^*/*".*:!^  situated  on  the  fertile  slopes 

cated  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the  school  o^  the  Sierra  de  Gibaldin  and  on  the  border  of  the 

of  artillery  at  Metz.     He  'entered  the  army  in  extensive    marshes    around    the    mouth    of    the 

1832,  and  his  services  in  Algeria  (1837-41)  made  Guadalauivir,  known  as  Las  Mansmas.     It  has 

him  colonel  (1854).    In  that  year  he  directed  the  a/"Jned  castle,  believed  to  date  from  the  time 

French  siege  operations  around  Sebastopol,  and  ^^  the  caliphate    and  a  large  church    originally 

was  made  brigadier-general.     He  was  attache  of  a  mosque,  exhibiting  a  strange  combination  of 

the  Russian  embassy  in  1856;  became  general  of  ^^^  Arabic  Roman,  and  Gothic  styles.    It  carries 

division  in   1857  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  «"  »  considerable  trade  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and 

artillery   a   year   later,   and   did  effective   work  ^^^^le      ?°P".l*<^l^"'  J.«    1887,    11,933;    in    1900 

with   this  arm  at  the  battle  of  Solferino.     In  l^'Vf  *  o^H"J^  "  believed  to  have  been  founded 

August,  1869,  he  became  Minister  of  War,  and  ^y  ^^^  ^J^^^  m  ante-Roman  times,  and  was  a 

in  the  spring  of  1870  was  made  marshal.    Before  large  and  flourishing  city  during  the  time  of  the 

the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War,  Lebceuf  Moorish  Empire. 

expressed  his  confidence  in  the  preparedness  of  LEBBUN,  le-br?N',  Charles  (1619-90).  A 
the  French  forces;  summoned  in  April,  1870,  be-  French  historical  and  portrait  painter,  architect, 
fore  a  committee  of  the  French  Legislative  As-  and  decorator.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  February 
sembly  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  French  24,  1619.  His  predisposition  toward  art,  which 
Army,  he  said :  "We  are  ready ;  so  ready  that  the  developed  early,  was  discovered  by  the  Chancel- 
war  may  last  two  years  without  our  having  need  lor  SC»guier,  who  placed  him  in  the  atelier  of  the 
to  buy  so  much  as  a  gaiter-button."  Consequent-  painter  Vouet,  and  in  1642  sent  him  to  Rome. 
Iy,when  the  first  disasters  of  the  war  revealed  the  In  Rome  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Nicolas 
true  condition  of  affairs,  the  country  was  ex-  Poussin.  In  1642  he  was  again  in  Paris,  and 
asperated  against  him.  He  rcBigned  from  the  was  called  upon  to  decorate  the  Hotel  Lambert, 
Ministry  in  August,  and  assumed  command  of  and  to  repair  the  Petite  Galerie  du  Louvre,  which 
the  Third  Army  Corps.     He  fought  bravely  at  had  been  injured  by  fire.    The  restora'tion  of  the 
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Petite   Galerie   led   to   the   construction  of  the  self   by   an    orderly    and    vigorous    administra- 

Galerie  d'Apollon   above   it,   which  Lebrun  was  tion.     Twice  arrested  during  the  Terror,  he  was 

employed  to   decorate.     This  work  he   left  un-  freed  in  1795,  and  elected  Deputy  to  the  Council 

finished,  but  the  numerous   drawings   from   his  of    Five    Hundred,    becoming    president    in    the 

designs  which  are  in  existence  made  it  possible  following  year.     In   1799  he  was   reelected,  ac- 

for  Eugene  Delacroix  in  the  nineteenth  century  quired  a  commanding  influence  in  that  body,  and 

to  complete  the  work  according  to  the  original  controlled    its    financial    legislation.     After    the 

intention.  18th    Brumaire   Napoleon   made   Lebrun    Third 

The  extraordinary  power  which  Lebrun  exer-  Consul  for  his  services  during  the  coup  d'etat, 

cised  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  came  main-  In  1805  he  negotiated  the  union  of  the  Ligurian 

ly  from  the  part  he  played  in  the  establishment  Republic  with  the  French  Empire,  and  was  made 

of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.    He  Duke  of  Piacenza.     In  1807  he  reorganized  the 

was  also  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes   (the  exchequer),  but  on  the 

French  Academy  at  Rome,  and  until  his  death  w^as  abolition  of  the  tribunat  by  the  Emperor  retired 

practically  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  to  the  King,  to  private  life.  He  was  called  back  in  1810  at  the 

having  the  supervision  of  all  his  immense  artis-  age  of  seventy-one  to  govern  Holland  after  the 

tic  undertakings.  abdication  of  Louis  Bonaparte.     He  returned  to 

After   the  completion  of  the  Hotel  Lambert,  Paris  in  1813,  and  soon  after,  for  his  services  to 

Lebrun  was  employed  by  the  Chancellor  Fouquet  the  Bourbons,  was  raised  to  the  peerage.     He 

to  decorate  the  new  Chateau  of  Vaux-le-Vicomte,  went   over,    however,    to    Xapoleon    during    the 

designed  by  Louis  Levau.     In  1662  he  was  ap-  Hundred  Days,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Bour- 

pointed  first  painter  to  the  King,  and  placed  m  bons  his  name  was  struck  from  the  list  of  peers, 

charge  of  the  decoration  of  the  palace  and  park  but  restored  in  1819.    Lebrun  published  transla- 

of  Versailles.     He   designed   the   fountains   and  tions  of  Tasso's  Oerusalemme  Liherataj  the  Iliad, 

statues  of  the  park,  decorated  the  vestibule  of  and    the    Odyasey,      His    Memoirs    appeared    in 

the  palace,  and  in  1679  began  the  decoration  of  1829. 

the  great  gallery  with  paintings  of  the  deeds  of  LEBBUN,  Mabie  Louise  Elisabeth  ViotE 
Louis  XIV.  He  was  made  director  of  the  new  (1755-1842).  A  French  portrait  painter.  She 
manufacture  of  tapestries  and  furniture  at  Les  was  born  in  Paris,  April  16,  1755.  When  fifteen 
Gobelins.  He  decorated  the  Chftteau  des  Sceaux  years  of  age  she  had  established  herself  as  a  por- 
for  Colbert  and  designed  some  of  its  pavilions,  trait  painter.  In  1775  she  was  elected  member 
Next  to  Versailles,  Lebrun's  most  important  of  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke,  at  Rome,  and 
work  was  the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  in  1783  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  In 
Chateau  of  Marly,  which  has  been  destroyed,  but  1776  she  contracted  an  unfortunate  marriage 
many  of  his  designs  for  the  architecture  have  with  Lebrun,  a  spendthrift  and  a  man  much 
been  preserved.  After  the  death  of  Colbert  his  older  than  herself.  She  was  appointed  painter 
fortunes  declined,  and  in  consequence  of  the  in  ordinary  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  in  1779  corn- 
troubles  brought  upon  him  by  the  enmity  of  menced  the  series  of  thirty  portraits  of  the 
Louvois,  Lebrun  sickened  and  died,  on  February  Queen.  She  became  a  great  favorite  of  society. 
12,  1690.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  she  fled  to  Italy, 

He  was  an  able  and  prolific  painter,  and  his  visiting  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  and 
works  show  good  composition  and  great  inventive  then  went  to  Saint  Petersburpr,  where  she  re- 
power.  Although  of  good  decorative  effect,  they  mained  five  years.  She  was  everj'where  received 
are  mannered;  his  drawing  is  superficial,  and  with  high  honor,  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
his  coloring  untrue  to  nature.  The  Louvre  con-  principal  academies,  and  abundantly  employed, 
tains  a  large  number  of  his  works,  the  best  After  an  absence  of  twelve  years  she  returned 
known  of  which  is  the  series  of  five  pictures  to  Paris,  and  in  1802  she  visited  England,  re- 
illustrating  the  "History  of  Alexander  the  maining  three  years.  She  also  visited  Holland, 
Great."  He  is  well  represented  in  most  of  the  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  making  her  home 
principal  European  museums,  especially  in  those  alternately  in  Paris  and  I^uveciennes.  She  died 
of  France.  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  March  30, 

Consult:     Henri  Jouin,  Charles  Lebrun  et  les  1842, 
arts  sous  Louis  XIV.    (Paris,    1890)  ;    Merson,         Madame  Lebrun's  figures  are  well  posed,  and 

**Charles  Lebrun,"  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts  although  the  composition  is  sometimes  conven- 

(1894)  ;  Genevay,  Le  style  Louis  XIV,,  Charles  tional,  there  is  always  elegance  and  refinement 

Lebrun,  d/corateur  (Paris,  1885).  in  her  paintings.     Her  technique  is  most  careful 

LEBBXm,   or  LE  BBTJN,   Charles   Fran-  in  finish,  her  drawing  is  good,  and  her  color  is 

VOis.  Duke  de  Piacenza   (1739-1824).     A  French  Pjeasmg,  reminding  of  Greuze.     Among  the  best 

statesman,   born    at    Saint-Sauveur-Landelin,    in  ^^ ^^f   ^^""^^  ^^r  ^^""^  ''^-  }^''^^I^^       •  ^'^ 

the   Department   of   Manche.      He   began   public  ??d,  her  daughter;   Jean  Paesiello;   the  painter 

life  as  secretarv  to  the  future  Chancellor  Mau-  Hubert  Robert;   Joseph  Veriiet    (J^uvre);   Ma- 

peou,  was  made  inspector  of  the  Crown  lands,  d«.me  Mole-Raymond;   Prince  of  \\ales   (George 

and  indirectly  exercised  great  influence  on  the  J)-)  J    ^off   ^^?.°'    ^-n"^  Antoinette  and  her 

policy  of  the  Ministrv  of  Louis  XV.     After  the  three   children      Versailles    Museum).      Consult 

dismissal    of    the    MAupeou    Ministry,    in    1774,  ^^^^^™®  Lebrun's  Souvenirs  de  ma  vie    (Pans, 

Lebrun  was  in  retirement  till  1789.     At  the  out-  1809). 

break  of   the  Revolution   he  wrote   a   pamphlet         LEBBTTN,  Pikrre  Antoine   (1785-1873).     A 

entitled  La   voix  du   Citoyen,  and   was   elected  French  poet  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris.    Dur- 

to  the   States-General,   and  in  the   Constituent  ing  the  campaigns  of  the  Empire  his  patriotic 

Assembly  he  spoke  often  on  matters  of  finance,  odes  A  la  grande  arm^e  (1805),  Sur  la  campagne 

He  was  made  Governor   of  the   Department  of  de   1807    (1808),   and   on   kindred   subjects   at- 

Seine-*^Oise    in    1791,    and    distinguished   him-  tracted  considerable  attention,  and  his  plays  won 
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him  a  place  in  the  Academy    (1828).     Among  are  a  city  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum  for  girls^ 

these  plays  may  be  mentioned   Ulysse    (1815),  a  technical  school,  an  industrial  school,  a  city 

Pallaa     (1822),    and    especially    Marie    Stuart  library,  a  theatre,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce 

(1820).     His  poem  Voyage  en  Orece  was' pub-  and  arts.     Industrially  Lecco  is  important  for  its 

lished  in  1828,  and  his  works  wenr  collected  in  silk,  cotton,  and  iron  manufactures,  and  cattle 

1844-63.  market.    Population  (commune),  in  1881,  8042; 

LEB&XTN,  Ponce  Denis  Eoouchabd   (called  in   1901,   10,275.     In  the  Middle  Ages  the  city 

Lebbun-Pindabe)    (1720-1807).     A  French  poet,  was  a  fortified  place  and  the  seat  of  a  count  until 

bom  in  Paris.     He  was  educated  at  the  College  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  came  into  the  pos- 

Mazarin,  and  early  began  to  write  verses.    After-  session   of  Milan.     April   26,   1799,  the   French 

wards  he  became  secretary  to  the  Prince  de  Conti.  under  Serrurier  were  defeated  here  by  the  Aus- 

He  lived  in  the  gay  literary  society  of  the  time,  trians  and  Russians. 

wrote  letter  and  exchanged  epigrams    and  won  lECCO,  Lake  of   (It.  Lago  di  Lecco),     The 

the  title  of  Pindar  for  the  perfection  and  imagina-  goutheastern  arm  of  Lake  Como   (q.v.),  Italy, 

tion  displayed  in  his  odes.  He  lacked  the  warmth  •«-,„    ,        ,t         r-               a      .  t^         ., 

and  real  feeling  to  make  him  a  great  poet,  but  ,^r^'  ^?   ^^^^'  ^*^"*^     ^  "^^^  tributary 

his  epigrams  are  models.     His  works  were  pub-  "^  ^"^  Danube.     It  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Forma- 

lished  with  a  notice  by  Ginguen^  in   1811,  and  "^   1^  ^}^^J^I^^^^\J^^^\°h.  ^^    *^    altitude    of 

his  (Tt/rrc*  c/ioi5ic«,  with  a  biography  by  Desprez  ^^^^   6000   feet    (Map:    Germany,   D   4).     Its 

and  Campenon,  in  1821  and  1828.  ^^^^s«  *°  ^^®  mountain  ranges  of  Tyrol  is  tor- 

LE  CABON,  le  kA'r6N',  Joseph   (M632).    A  ^^^^^   ?u ^  i'''^   ^".'i  """^   entering   Bavaria    it 

French    R6collet   missionary   to  the   Indians   in  ?f™«  the  finest  rapids   m  Germany.     Even  in 

America.     He   went   with   three   other  R^coUets  »\f  ^°"js«  through  Bavaria,  the  river  retains  the 

to  Canada  in  1615;  with  other  Franciscans  built  character  of  a  mountam  stream.     It  joins  the 

a  monastery  near  Quebec;  and  penetrated  in  the  ^^°^^  ^^  ^^^  f^J^^^  ^^J"^^^  of  Uchsend  after  a 

same   vear  to   Lake   Huron,   which   he  was  the  ^^"™  ''L^°y\^^^T*"''\^?  f'J^.u*/''^''^  ^^^J?^ 

first  white  man  to  reach.     His  mission  was  un-  of  over  4600  feet      Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 

successful,   as   was   a   second   attempt    in    1623.  ^ijs  and  the  Wertach.     Here,  in  1632,  Gustayus 

He  was  sent  to  England  after   the  capture  of  Adolphus  defeated  the  Imperialists  under  Tilly, 

Quebec  in  1629,  and  never  succeeded  in  getting  w*^^  was  mortally  wounded.    See  Lechfeld. 

back  to  Canada.     His  studies  of  the  Huron  Ian-  IiECHEVAX<IEB,    le-she-v&iy&^   Jean   Bap- 

guage  were  of  value  to  his  successors.  tiste  (1752-1836).    A  P^ench  archieologist.    He 

LECCE,   16'chA.     Capital  of  the  Province  of  was  born  at  Trelly,  Normandy,  France,  and  was 

Lecce,  Italy,  24  miles  by  rail  south  of  Brindisi,  educated  for  the  ministry.     In   1784  he  accom- 

and  seven  miles  from  the  Adriatic   (Map:  Italy,  V^^^^  ^}l^  Count  of  Choiseul-Gouffier  as  secre- 

N    7).      Electric    cars    carry    excursionists    to  tary  to  the  Levant,  and  with  him  made  diligent 

Castello    di    San    Cataldo    on    the    coast.      In-  researches  in  the  plain  of  Troy   (1784-86).     He 

teresting    buildings    are    the    sixteenth-century  was  director  of  the  library  of  Sainte  Genevieve 

Church   of   Santa    Croce;    the   sixteenth-century  in    Pans    from    1808    until    his    death.     Of   his 

Prefettura,   formerly   a   Celestine   convent,   con-  works,  the  best  knoNvn  are  his  Voyage  dans  la 

taining  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  vases,  Troade  (1800;  translated  into  English  by  Dalzel, 

coins,  and  inscriptions;   the  seventeenth-century  under  the  title  of  a  Description  of  the  Plain  of 

baroque  Church  of  San  Domenico;  the  sixteenth-  ^»'oy)  J  and  Ulysse-Hoindre   (1829),  in  which  he 

century       hospital;       the       seventeenth-century  asserts  that  Ulysses  was  the  author  of  the  Iliad 

cathedral;  and  in  the  Campo  Santo   (cemeterv)  and  the  Odyssey.     Consult  No<?l,  Jean-Baptiste 

the  Church  of  Santi  Nicola  e  Cataldo,  built  by  Lechevalier  (Paris,  1840). 

the  Norman  Count  Tancred  in  1180.    The  streets  LECHPELB,  l^K^fglt.     A  plain  in  Bavaria, 

are   narrow   and   crooked.     Lecce   has   a   public  south  of  Augsburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 

garden,    a    chamber    of    commerce,    a    technical  Lech,  where  Otho  the  Great  in  955  inflicted  a 

school,  a  gymnasium,  a  female  normal   school,  crushing  defeat  upon  the  Hungarians  or  Mag> 

a    technical    institute,    a    school    of    agriculture,  yars.     This  defeat  checked  their  incursions,  and 

and  a  provincial  library.     It  is  famous  for  the  caused  them  to  give  up  their  plundering  expedi- 

high  quality  of  its  oil  and  for  the  great  tobacco  tions,  which  had  long  been  a  scourge  to  Europe, 

factory  in  what  was  once  a  Dominican  convent,  and  especially  to  Germany. 

It  has  cotton,  wool,  soap,  and  leather  manufac-  LECH'EOBJ),  Thomas  (?-c.l645).    The  first 

tures,   and   the   country    produces   grain,    fruit,  lawyer  in  Boston.     Before  leaving  England  h© 

honey,  cotton,  hemp,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  sheep,  ^as*  a   member   of   Clement's   Inn,   and   it  was 

The  ancient  city  here  was  called  Lupia,  and  in  probably    the    assistance    which    he    gave    to    a 

near-by  RudiaB(  now  the  village  of  Rugge)  Ennius  barrister  named  Prynne,  who  was  found  guilty 

(q.v.)    was  bom  in  B.C.  230.     Population   (com-  of  libel  bv  the  Stor  Chamber,  that  got  him  into 

mune),  in   1881,  25,934;   in   1901,  32.687.     Con-  trouble   with   the   home   authorities   and   led  to 

suit   Simone,   Lecce  e  i  suoi  dintomi  descritti  hi^   seeking   an   asylum    in   America,   where   he 

ed  i«iififra<t  (Lecce,  1874).  arrived    in    1638.  'The    Massachusetts    Govern- 

LEGCOy  l^^A.  A  city  in  the  Province  of  mont  also  looked  upon  him  with  small  favnr,  not 
Como,  Italy,  on  the  southeastern  arm  (called  because  of  his  politics,  but  because  of  his  profes- 
Lake  of  Ijccco)  of  Lake  Como  (q.v.),  32  miles  sion  and  his  religious  views.  Unable  to  secure 
by  rail  north  of  Milan  (Map:  Italy,  D  2).  It  any  cases  in  the  courts,  he  was,  to  quote  his  own 
has  statues  of  Garibaldi  and  of  Manzoni,  in  words,  "forced  to  get  his  living  by  writing  petty 
whose/  Promesai  Spoei  the  locality  is  beautifully  things,  which  scarce  found  him  bread."  After 
described.  Over  the  Adda,  which  issues  from  three  years  of  this  unhappy  existence,  he  re- 
Lake  Como  here,  there  is  a  ten-arch  stone  bridge,  turned"  to  England  in  1641,  and  there  published 
with  towers  at  each  end,  built  in  1336.     There  a  book  entitled  Plain  Dealing;  or,  News  from 
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New  England  (1642),  which  contains  much  (about  $50  each),  the  sums  varying  according 
valuable  information  relating  to  colonial  life  in  to  the  yearly  wage.  In  1838  he  had  established 
early  Massachusetts.  It  was  reissued  in  1644  a  mutual  aid  society,  which  was  reorganized  in 
under  the  title  A'eu?  England's  Advice  to  Old  1853,  from  which  date  it  was  maintained  out  of 
England,  and  again  in  1867  with  notes  and  an  the  profits  of  the  establishment  instead  of  from 
introduction  by  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.  He  also  contributions  of  members.  In  1864  retiring  pen- 
wrote  a  journal  of  his  life  in  Boston.  Of  his  sions  were  substituted  for  the  right  to  a  division 
adventures  after  his  return  nothing  is  known  of  the  funds  of  the  mutual  aid  association.  He 
except  what  is  contained  in  the  single  phrase  became  the  Maire  of  Herblay  in  1865,  and  died 
of  John  Cotton's  that  he  "put  out  his  Book  (such  there  August  10,  1872.  The  month  before  his 
as  it  is)  and  Soon  after  dyed."  death  the  Maison  LeClaire  divided  $10,000  among 

LECmEB,  iSKlSr.  Gotthakd  Victor  (1811-  ,T.tT)^~r„^^T?!;^L^i*"l'^^*nIKSf 
oov       A/>»             T»/xi.Aui-        u          i.Mi  Still  prosperous,  and  continues  to  loilow  the 

88>-    ^  ^.'^"J^^"**?^^*  *'r^i'«i't%^?*  ■*  plan  of  dUtrWiok  instituted  by  LeClaire.    See 

Kloster  Reichenbach.    He   studied  at  Tiibmgen  Taortw-P  SixADTiva 

( 1829-34) ;  in  1853  was  made  dean  of  the  Diocese  ^!:  ^.^77^1          ,       ^ 

of  Knittlingen;  and  in  1858  became  pastor  at  ^^  CLEAB,  \e  kl6r,  Thomas  (1818-82).    An 

Saint   Thomas    and    professor   at   Leipzig.    He  AmCTican    portrait    painter,    born    m    Owego, 

took  some  part  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the  N.  Y.    He  was  self-taught,  and  first  painted  por- 

First   Chamber   of   the   Saxon   Parliament.    In  traits,    while    living    m    London,    Can.,    about 

1880  he  became  ecclesiastic  privy  councilor,  and  i?32.    Afterwards  he  lived  principally  in  New 

three  years  afterwards  retired  from  his  duties  York   City,   and   was   made   an   N.A.    in    1863. 

as     pastor.    His     works     include:     Oeaohichte  -^™??«„^^   «^^F^   pictures   are   "Marble   Play- 

dea  englischen  Deiamus  (1841) ;  Das  apoatolische  ers,"     "The    Itmerant"     (1862),    and    "Young 

und     das     nachapoatolische     Zeitalter     ( 1851 ;  America."    His  portraits,  which  are  faithful  and 

translated  into  English  from  the  third  German  expressive  likenesses,  include  those  of  "Millard 

edition  by  Lorimer,  1880)  ;  Oeaohichte  der  Pres^  Fillmore,"  "Bayard  Taylor,"  "Daniel  Dickinson" 

hyterialr  und  Synodalverfassung  aeit  der  Refor-  (1870),     "Parke     Godwin"     (1877),     "William 

mation  (1854)  ;  Der  Kirchcnataat  und  die  Oppo-  Pag©/'  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington; 

aition  gegen  den  pdpailichen   Ahaolutismus  im  "William   Cullen  Bryant"    (1880),   "S.   R.   Gif- 

Anfange  dea  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderta    (1870);  ^ord"    (1881),   and   "George   Bancroft,"   in   the 

Johann  von  Wiclif  und  die  Vorgeaohichte  der  Re-  Century  Club,  New  York  City. 

formation  (1873;  translated  by  Lorimer,  3d  ed.  LECI«EBC,  Ic-klftr',  Chableb  Victor  Emman- 

1884);  and  Johannes  Huaa  (1890).  uel    (1772-1802).     A  French  general,  bom  at 

LECK'Y,  WiixiAM  EDWABD  HAirxPOLE  (1838-  ^f  J^-;j  ^^  cataS^^^"^^^^ 

1003).    An  English  historian  and  publicist.    A  f?Li  S  T^nin^Jft^^^^ 

native     of    Ireland      Leckv    was    educsated    at  ®*®^  ®^  Toulon  attracted  the  attention  of  Bona- 

TriiTf^  ri.no^    ?h,KHn    -L  T.ti^Hot^^i-  n^J  V^^^>  ^^o  took  him  to  lUly  as  his  adjutont  in 

InXK^f^J^^PuM^^  1796    and    made    him    brigadier-general.      Soon 

work.  The  Leadera  of  Public  Optmon  *n  Ireland,  afterwards  he  married  PaulinP  BnnanartP      Hp 

anonymously,  in  1861.    In  1865  the  issue  of  his  ^!!lT«o«f«/ vI^^IIT  f^^^^^ 

Tiia*L-M,  ^f  ii^  »-••!>  ^-^  t^a».^^^  ^4  *i,^  a^^*  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt,  returned  with 

5  pTL^i^  ^rp™^^r^.  C.»rt  J*^™  h™'  ""d  helped  him  on  the  18th  Brumaire.    In 

of  Ratumaltsm  %n  Europe  made  a  marked  im-  ,g(^  j^    ^      r       p,                  Hohenlinden.    In 

pression  on  tne  literary  world,  mainly  on  account  ibai  i.»  ™..  -i;.r.«*-.v.«j  ™;ti.  o^.  J™U  !i*  on  nnn 

of  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  extraordinary  J^"^  ''*'  T»"  d«Patel>ed  with  an  army  of  20.000 

<>n./ii«i»..  on,i  ^^^4^„-.^A  ^^^>».vi.4^i».     TUi-  :_  w^n   Bgainst  Toussamt  rOuverture,   the  negro 

J^^T^^t  .rt^!^  contemplation.    This  im-  G„^emor  of  Haiti.    After  losing  half  his  army  he 

pression  was  sustained  by  his  subsequent  work,    «„.„j  T„..™i-*  *-.  -«_it,.t_i_     ti 4.  _. 

hstory  of  European  U^als  from  l^ugustus  to  "^^/^  ^C     Sbs^uZt  "J^zed    Sn^ s^nT*to 

account  oi  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  subject.  -At       n       *               j  j*  j  •     t\        v       ia/\c% 

x^««^i«  4««   ««„.»   , 1  ^   u     T     1       •  with  yellow  fever,  and  died  m  December,  1802. 

Nearly  ten  years  were  employed  by   Lecky  in  -«^*«,«#,    i     1 1    i      ▼                  * 

studies   and   investigations   preparatory  to  the  ^^   CLBBC,   \e   kl6rk,   Jean,   or  Johannes 

publication  of   his  Hiatory  of  England  in   the  Clericus     (1657-1736).      A    Swiss    Protestant 

Eighteenth  Century   (1878-90).     The  first  three  scholar.      He   was    born    at   Geneva,    where   his 

of  these  books  were  translated  into  German  by  father  was  professor  of  Greek.     From  an  early 

Dr.  H.  Jolowicz,  and  the  History  of  Morala  is  period  he  showed  a  particular  aptitude  for  the 

used  as  a  text-book  in  German  universities.     He  ^^^^7  of  ancient  languages.    He  also  paid  great 

was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Dublin  University  attention  to  theology.    Before  he  was  twenty.  Le 

in  1895.     New  editions  of  his  histories  of  Eng-  ^^erc  had  imbibed  Socinian  opinions  in  religion, 

land   (7  vols.)   and  Ireland   (5  vols.)   were  pub-  He   also   denied   the   special   inspiration   of   the 

lished  in  New  York  in  1893;  and  his  later  works  Bible,    In  1678  he  went  as  tutor  to  Grenoble;  in 

include  Poema    (1891)  ;   The  Political  Value  of  l^^O  he  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was  ordained  a 

History  (ISQS)  ;  Democracy  and  Liberty  (1896).  minister.     All   the   while  his   objections   to  the 

After  1886  he  spoke  and  worked  for  the  Liberal  accepted    theology    of   his    associates   had   been 

Unionists.  growing;   and  under  the  name  of  Liberius  de 

Sancto  Amore  he  wrote  eleven  letters  against  th( 

LECLAIRE,  Ic-klar',  Edn6  Jean   (1801-72).  errors  of  the  scholastic  theologians  as  the  par- 

The  founder  of  profit-sharing,  born  in  France,  tisan  of  the  Dutch  Remonstrants.     In  the  latter 

He  started  in  business  as  a  painter  in  Paris  in  part  of  1681  Le  Clerc  returned  to  Grenoble,  and 

1827  and  was  very  successful.    The  idea  of  profit-  thence  went  to  London,  where  he  preached  six 

sharing  was  first  suggested  to  him  in  1835,  and  months  to  the  Savoy  Congregation.    He  was  ap- 

in  1842  he  announced  his  purpose  to  share  the  pointed  professor  of  philosophy,  classical  litera- 

profits  of  his  establishirent  with  his  employees,  ture,  and  Hebrew  at  the  Remonstrant  Seminary 

and   soon    divided    11,866    francs    among   them  of  Amsterdam  in  1684;  later  (1712)  of  Church 
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iiistoiy.    He  had  to  retire  in  1728  in  consequence  written  in  the  style  of  his  predecessor  Carmontel, 

of  a  paralytic  stroke^  and  for  eight  years  before  and    marked    by    piquant    dialogue    and    vivid 

his  death  was  much  weakened  in  mind.    He  died  character-portrayal.     These  include  L^hutnoriste, 

January  8,  1736.     Le  Clerc's  writings  are  very  L'intrigant^  malencontreuw,  and  Le  retour  du  ha- 

numerous;    seventy-three    separate    publications  ron.    A  collected  edition  was  published  in  1823* 

have  been  enumerated^  including  a  commentary  26,  and  Nouveaux  proverbpa  dramatiquea  in  1833. 

on  the  entire  Bible;  but  his  greatest  service  to  LECLEBCQ,    Paul   Jean    Emile    (1827—). 

posterHy  was  the  publication  of  a  quarterly,  the  ^     Belgian     author,     born     at     Monceausur- 

B%bhoth4qu€  umveraelle  et  hiatorique   ( 168693,  Sambre.     He  studied  painting  under  Navez,  but 

^J^l^i\  ^^"®^^<*  }*P  ^y.,^h®  Bihliothique  choiate  ^j^  turned  to  art  criticism  and  literature.    His 

(1703-13)     and    the    Bthhoth4que    anctenne    et  realistic  novels  include:     Le  cam^Uon   (1858); 

modeme   (1714-27).     His  editions  of  several  of  ^.c*  amours  aincirea    (1860);  Lea  petita-fila  de 

^}f^^^^^^^^^}^^i^^^^^^oftheApo  ^^    Quichotte    (1867);     Une    fille    du    peuple 

(1698;  2d  ed   1724)  prove  both  his   earning  and  (1874);     A     quelque    chose    malheur    eat    hon 

acumen;  while  his  Ar«  Cr%ttca  (3  vols.,  1712-30)  ^1879) ;  and  Gaillard  fr^e  et  aceur  (1888).    His 

had  conaiderable  influence  m  his  time,  and  is  critical    and    historical    works   are:    Le   aecond 

Btill   not   without  value.     His  collected  worlra  jfi^^^.y^  frangais    (1872);    Caract^re   de   V^cole 

appeared   at   Amsterdam    m   four  volumes.     A  frangaiae  modeme  de  peinture  (1881);  and  Le« 

number  of  his  wn tings  were  published  m  English  ^^^j,  ^^  ^e*  dieux,  d'apr^  lea  ricita  homMquea 

during  his  lifetime.     Conault  Van  der  Hoeven,  (1898). 

De  Johanne  Clenco  (Amsterdam,  1845).  ^^^^^^^     ^          ,,«,^««.        .      ^     ,.  , 

LBCLBBC,  JOSEPH  ViCTOB    (1789-1866).     A  aeSlf^st^^'as^'Z.  KSoo/o"  a'^fct- 

French  classkal  scholar,  born  in  Parta.    In  1824  ^^'i.^^  Tft^^ap^ri^J^Tn   iLni^  L 

he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Latin  eloquence  at  ^            ^       j     .     jggj       ^.^  .    Brougham's 

the  Faculte  des  Lettres  of  Pans    and  in  1834  ^j^^      '^^^  ^.     •  ^he  following  years  brought 

he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  her  popularity  in  many  parts,  sich  as  Eliza  in 

His  chief  pubhaitions  were  his  VoureHe  rMto-  ^^  J  f,^   ('iggg,     J  /^^  in  The  Shaughraun 

rtque  franfatse  (1S22,  nth  ed.  1S50)  ;  Dei  four-  A„g.     and   more    recentlv   Ladv    Bawtrev    in 

naux  chez  les  Romains  (1838) :  and  a  translation  i,.     n'            ^.  >   /mm  >  '   •      '     i.      a^  i 

,^.      *     ™                v.ouo/ ,  Buv»  •  i,.ou=«.w<j  y^  Danotng  Otrl    (1891).     Among  her  Shake- 

of    Cicero,    (Euvres   computes    de    Ctc^ron    (30  „„^,^„    ,ai— ,    ™^JL    ty1,4>^«-.     vr-.     vr.,A 

vols    1821-25  •  2d  ed    ^R  vnU    1823-271     H»  also  spe^'ean    rftles    were    Desdemona,    Mrs.    Ford, 

^ited  volumes  XX    xxi    xxil    and  xiiii   of  th^  ""^  '»*«'  ^"'^  ^»««   ^  '"**   ^«^   ^•*«'»   "f 

^•.75     iTJ^  ^Z  "J"'  ""••  ^?o . J*.«V  " V  Windsor,  and  Olivia  in  Twelfth  Night.    She  died 

Histotre  Mteratre  de  la  France  (1842-56).    Con-  ._  t—j™    -u...!.  ok    lonn 

«ult    Renan,    "Joseph    Victor    Leclerc,"    in    the  '"^  ^°^^"'  ^^'^^^  25,  1899. 

Revue  dea  Deuw  Mondes  {IS6S) ,  I<E    CLEBQ,    ChbI:tiex    (c.l630-c.l695).     A 

LEGLEBG,  S6bastien  (1637-1714).  A  ^^^ch  missionary,  bom  at  Artois.  He  was  an 
French  engraver,  born  in  Metz.  He  received  his  ^J^^^^  member  of  the  R^collet  Order  of  Fran- 
only  instruction  from  his  father,  a  jeweler,  and  ciscans,  and  in  1655  went  as  a  missionary  to 
began  to  execute  plates  at  an  early  age,  although  Canada.  Aft«r  six  years  of  labor  among  the 
he  later  devoted  himself  principally  to  engineer-  Indians,  on  the  island  of  Gasj^,  he  returned  to 
ing  and  mathematics.  In  1660  he  was  appointed  i'''^"5;«' ^^  permission  to  build  a  house  for  the 
civil  engineer  to  the  Mar^chal  de  la  Fert^,  but  ?i??"«,^»,^"  Montreal,  and  returned  to  Gasp^  in 
Ubrun  induced  him  to  return  to  his  original  ?^"2;  but  from  that  time  on  accomplished  little 
profession  of  engraving.  In  1670  he  received  '»  his  missionary  labors.  Afterwards  he  re- 
lodging  at  the  Gobelins,  in  the  same  year  turned  to  France,  and  became  guardian  of  the 
became  cabinet  engraver,  and  in  1672  entered  Convent  of  Lens.  He  wrote  Nouvelle  relation  de 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  was  professor  of  ^»  Gasp^ate  (1691),  and  Estabhshment  of  the 
geometry  and  perspective.  Leclerc  left  a  large  ^"^^'^  *^„^^ ^"^  France  (English  translation  by 
number  of  plates.  His  smaller  pieces  are  the  J^^n  G.  Shea,  1881).  His  history  is  of  no  great 
best,  and  reveal  his  facility  for  design,  and  the  value,  as  it  deals  only  with  the  work  of  Fron- 
precision  and  brilliancy  of  his  stvle.  The  most  if^ac,  who  opposed  the  Jesuits  and  favored  the 
noted  of  his  plates  are  39  for  Benserade's  R^ollets,  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  side  is 
Ovid    (1676);    "The    Passion,"    36    plates,    five  tinged  with  partisanship. 

large    plates    after    Lebrun    (1680-82);     "Les  LEGOCQ,  le-kdk^  Alexandre  Charles  (1832 

grandes   conquOtes   du    roi"    (1687)  ;    and    "Les  — ).    A  French  musical  composer,  born  in  Paris, 

petites   conquCtes    du    roi    (1702).      He    wrote:  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory,  and  won 

La  pratique  de  la  giom6irie    (1669)  ;   Diacoura  the  prize  for  harmony  in  1850.     He  began  almost 

louchant    le   point   de   vue    (1079);    Traits   de  immediately   to   write   the   light   operetta   with 

perspective^  never  published;    Traits  d'architec-  which  his  name  has  become  so  wedded.    Fleur  de 

ture    (1714);    and  Nouveau  ayatdme  du  monde  th6   (1868)   was  his  first  real  success,  soon  fol- 

conforme  d  VEcriture  aainte    (1706).     Jombert  lowed  by   his   most   popular   work.   La   fille  de 

published  a  catalogue  of  his  plates  in  1774. — His  Mme.  Angot    (1873)  ;  OirofU-Oirofia  (1874),  La 

son  SgBASTiEN(  1676-1763)  was  a  painter,  and  his  jolie  Peraane  (1880),  L'oiseau  bleu  (1884),  and 

grandson,  Jacques  S£bastien,  was  professor  at  many   others    came    in    rapid    succession.      His 

the  Royal  Academy.     Consult:     Meaume,  84baa-  music    is    always    melodious,    gay,    and    lively. 

tien  Leclerc  et  son  a^uvre  (Paris,  1877).  Other   and   smaller   compositions   include   songs 

LECLEBCQ,     le-kl§rk',     Michel     Theodore  and  salon  music. 

(1777-1851).  A  French  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris.  LECOMPTON.     A  city  in  Douglas  County, 

From  1810  to  1819  he  held  a  small  office  in  the  Kan.,  11  miles  west  by  north  of  Lawrence;  on 

revenue  service.    He  wrote  short  stories  and  the  the  Kansas  River,  and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 

novel  Le  ohAteau  de  Duncan^  but  is  best  known  and  Santa  F6  Railroad    (Map:   Kansas,  G  3). 

for  his  Proverbes  dramatiques,  salon  comedies,  It  is  the  seat  of  Lane  University,   founded  in 
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1865.  Lecompton  (named  in  honor  of  Jad^  Remaiiw"  (1869,  Boulogne  Museum);  "The 
S.  D.  Lecomte,  prominent  in  the  early  histo^  8oroerer"  ( 1870,  Rheima  Museum ) ;  ''Bearers  of 
of  Kansas)  was  settled  in  1854  by  pro-slavefy  Evil  News  Before  Pharaoh"  ( 1872,  Luxembourg) . 
men,  and  during  the  contest  for  the  control  of  In  fresco,  he  painted  "Two  Episodes  in  the  JAie 
Kansas  between  the  pro-slavery  and  'free-State'  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul"  (1876-79),  in  the 
settlers,  wa^  the  headquarters  of  the  former.  It  Church  of  the  Trinity,  Paris.  Although  some- 
was  here  that  in  October-November,  1857,  the  what  conventional  in  style  and  dull  in  coloring, 
convention  met  which  drew  up  the  Lecompton  all  has  works  are  to  be  commended  for  correct 
Constitution  (q.v.).  (See  Kansas.)  Popula-  drawing,  subtle  eharacterization  of  the  figures, 
tion,  in  1890,  450;  in  1900,  408.  and  sound  archiDological  knowledge.    He  painted 

LECOMPTON  CONSTITT7TI0K.   In  Ameri-  ?*^^*''*"'S.^o.^  o"•**^YQL*'!'S^o^'*  T'^J^oV* 

can  history,  a  form  of  government  for  the  SUte  ^f"^.  ^^®^^\'  f*"«   <!f^5'  ^^^♦'/"'^.l^^l^ ' 

(then  the  Territory)    of  Kansas,  adopted  by  a  *»d.  V>«?"*    ^^^P^^J'J'^   decorated   with    the 

convention,  of  disputed  legality,  held  at  I^comp-  ^^«^<^  <>'  **^»»<«'  ^^  *»'«• 

ton,  Kan.,  October-November,  1857.  The  Le-  ^^  CONTE,  16  k5nt',  John  (1818-91).  An 
compton  Constitution  declared  the  right  of  American  physicist,  the  son  of  Lewis  Le  Conte. 
slaveholders  in  Kansas  to  their  slaves  to  be  He  was  bom  in  Liberty  County,  Ga. ;  graduated 
inviolable,  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  pass-  at  Franklin  College  (now  the  University  of 
ing  any  act  of  emancipation,  and  forbade  any  Georgia)  in  1838,  and  at  tlie  College  of  Physi- 
amendment  of  the  instrument  before  1864,  cians  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  in  1841;  became 
The  Constitution  itself  was  not  submitted  even  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 
in  form  to  the  people;  they  were  only  to  m  Franklin  College  in  1846,  and  resigned  in 
be  allowed  to  vote  upon  the  question  whether  1855  to  become  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  the 
they  would  have  the  'Constitution  with  slav-  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
ery*  or  the  'Constitution  with  no  slavery,'  In  1866  he  became  professor  of  natural  and 
the  instrument  being  so  worded  that  in  either  mechanical  philosophy  in  South  Carolina  College,, 
case  it  would  fasten  slavery  upon  the  State,  there  at  Columbia ;  in  1869  he  was  appointed  professor 
being  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  right  to  slaves  of  physics  and  industrial  mechanics  in  the  Uni- 
already  held  in  Kansas  was  inalienable.  The  versity  of  California,  at  Oakland;  in  1876-81 
Constitution  was  thus  formally  submitted  to  was  president  of  that  institution,  and  in  1881 
the  electors  December  21,  1857.  For  its  adop-  resumed  the  chair  of  physics  there.  He  was  a 
tion  'with  slavery'  the  vote  returned  was  6266,  member  of  the  principal  scientific  associations^ 
more  than  half  of  which  was  from  the  counties  and  published,  besides  numerous  papers  and  mag- 
along  the  Missouri  border,  whose  whole  nura-  azine  articles.  Philosophy  of  Medicine  (1849) 
ber  of  voters,  according  to  the  census,  did  not  and  Study  of  the  Physioal  Sciences  (1858). 
exceed  1000.  For  the  Constitution  *with  no  jje  CONTB,  John  Raton  (1784-1860).  An 
slavery'  669  votes  were  returned,  but  the  great  Amerksan  nattiralist,  brother  of  Lewis  Le  Ckmte, 
body  of  the  free-State  men  declined  to  vote  at  He  was  born  in  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.;  entered  the 
all,  regarding  the  election  as  a  fraud  and  a  farce.  United  States  Army  in  1813  as  "a  topographical 
The  legally  constituted  Territorial  legislature,  engineer,  and  made  many  surveys  and  plans  for 
controlled  by  the  free-State  men,  submitted  the  fortifications  until  1831*,  when*  he  was  retired 
same  instrument  to  the  consideration  of  the  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  devoted  much  of  his 
people  of  Kansas,  January  4,  1858,  and  the  result  time  to  extensive  studies  in  natural  history,  and 
was  a  vote  of  10,226  against  it,  and  of  less  than  published:  Monographs  of  North  American 
200  in  its  favor.  The  question  was  carried  to  Species  of  Utricularia,  Gratiola,  and  Ruellia; 
Congress,  wh«e  the  Senate  voted  to  admit  'Observations  of  the  North  American  Species  of 
Kansas  with  this  Constitution.  The  House,  how-  Viola,"  and  "Descriptions  of  the  Species  of 
ever,  rejected  this  bill,  and  after  a  conference  North  American  Tortoises,"  in  the  Annals  of 
of  committees  both  Houses  agreed  on  the  so-called  the  Neio  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History;  "A 
English  Bill.  This,  among  other  things,  pro-  Monograph  of  North  American  Histeroides,"  in 
vided  for  a  second  submission  of  the  lecompton  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History;  and 
Constitution,  the  acceptance  of  which  by  the  "Descriptions  of  Three  New  Species  of  Arvicola^ 
people  was  made  a  sine  qua  non  as  regards  the  with  Remarks  Upon  Other  North  American 
immediate  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  Rodents,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
On  August  2,  1858,  the  Constitution  was  again  Natural  Science  of  Philadelphia, 
"^^^^^y!"  '"^^'■i^y  "^  ^^^^'  This  virtually  j^jj  oONTE,  John  Lawbenck  (1825-83).  An 
ended  the  struggle  for  the  esUbhshment  of  slav-  American  entomologist,  son  of  Major  John  E. 
ery  ^  Kansas  An  anti-slavery  Constitution  was  j^  Conte.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  and 
framed  and  adopted  in  1869,  and  the  Stote  was  graduated  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  Em- 
admitted  to  the  Union,  January  29,  1861.  See  ^^jtsburg,  Md.,  in  1842,  and  at  the  New  York 
KANSAS.  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 

LECOMTE  DtT  KO0Y,  Ic-kfiNt'  d\i  noo'^,  in  1846.  He  made  scientific  excursions  in 
Jules  Jean  Antoine  (1842—).  A  French  his-  Western  States  when  a  student,  and  afterwards 
torical  and  genre  painter,  bom  in  Paris.  He  traveled  extensively  in  North  and  Central 
was  a  pupil  of  Gleyre,  G<*r6me,  and  Signol  at  America,  transmitting  the  results  of  his  observa- 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  where  he  won  the  tions  to  scientific  societies.  He  entered  the  army 
second  Prix  de  Rome  in  1865  with  his  "Death  as  surgeon  of  volunteers  in  1862.  and  was  pro- 
of Jocasta"  (Arras  Museum).  This  was  fol-  moted  to  medical  inspector  in  the  Regular  Army 
lowed  by  "Invocation  of  Neptune"  (1866,  Lille  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant -colonel,  which  posi- 
Museum),  and  among  his  subsequent  productions  tion  he  retained  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In 
exhibited  annually  in  the  Salon  are  to  be  espe-  1873  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
cially  noted  "Love  Which  Passes  and  Love  Which  Association    for    the    Advancement    of    Science. 
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He   devoted   his   attention   particularly  to  'tbe  zmnk  in  tlie  Legion  of  Honor,  election  to  the 

study  of  entomology,  and  became  widely  recbg-  Academy   (1887).     He  became  the  centre  of  a 

nized  as  an  authority  in  that  subject.    In  the  school   of  young   poets   who   recognised   in   the 

Collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  genial  friend  the  master's  authority.     His  first 

published   his    Classification   of   the   Coleoptera  noteworthy  volume,  which  waited  several  years 

of  North  America  (part  i.  1862;  part  ii.  1873)  ;  for  a  publisher,  was  Po^mes  antiques    (1852), 

List   of  Coleoptera  of  North  America    (1866);  followed  in  1854  by  Poimes  et  poSsies^  and  in 

and  New  Species  of  North  American  Coleoptera  1862     by     Poiimes     harbares,     i^^ich     won     an 

(part  i.  1866;  part  ii.  1873).  academic  prize  of  10,000  francs,  and  by  Po^mes 

LE  COKTE,  JOSEPH  (1823-1901)  An.emi.  TZmT^f '^. W,  po^^t^^^^^^^ 
nent  American  geologist,  the  son  of  Lewis  Le  ^^^^  interesting  criUcal  essays  on  Leconte  de 
Ck>nte.  He  was  born  m  Liberty  County,  Ga.,  Aisle's  lyric  foFerunners.  He  was  also  the  mov- 
and  graduated  at  Franklm  College  in  184L  i^g  spirit  of  a  series  of  volumes,  Le  parrMWse  con- 
After  receiving  a  medical  degree  at  the  Coll^  temporain  (1866,  1869,  1876),  in  which  the  poets 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  practiced  the  refinements  of  their 
he  practiced  as  physician  for  a  time  at  Macon,  ^^.^  g^^^  ^^  ^^  j^.^  ^^^  ^^^  remarkable 
Ga.  In  1850  he  entered  Harvard  University  for  ^  g^^  appeared.  Leconte  de  Lisle  con- 
the  purpose  of  studying  under  Agassiz  and  ac-  f^ibuted  also  to  literature  the  first  fairly  ac- 
companied the  latter  on  a  scientific  and  explor-  ^^^^  translations  in  French  of  the  Iliad  (1867), 
ing  expedition  to  Florida  After  finishing  his  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  (1869),  Hesiod  (1869),  the 
course  of  study,  he  served  successively  as  pro-  q^^^^^  {mO),  Horace  (1873),  Sophocles 
fessor  of  natural  sciences  m  Oglethorpe  Univer-  (1377),  and  Euripides  (1885).  He  wrote  also 
sity,  professor  of  natural  history  in  Franklin  ^^^  dramas  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  Les 
College,  and  from  1856  to  1869  as  professor  ^  Erinnyes  (1872)  and  L*Apollonide,  based  on  the 
chemistry  and  geology  m  the  Lniversity  of  j^^  ^^  Euripides.  The  earlier  of  these  transla- 
South  Carolina.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  to  ^^^,,3  ^^^^  Leconte  de  Lisle  a  small  pension  from 
the  chair  of  geology  in  the  University  of  ^^e  Empire,  and  from  these  classical  studies  he 
California,  which  office  he  retained  until  his  ^^ew  the  marrow  of  his  exquisite  culture,  the 
death.  Professor  Le  Conte  did  much  to  popu-  p^g^n  element  in  which  appears  least  attractively 
lanze  the  study  of  geology  m  America,  and  ^^  ^n  Histoire  du  christianisme  and  a  Catcchisme 
also  contributed  valuable  descriptive  and  r^uhlicain,  both  published  anonvmously.  The 
theoretical  papers  to  geological  literature.  He  p^^jg  ^v^  objective  in  tone  and  scholarlv  in 
was  elected  >nce-pre8ident  of  the  National  Con-  purpose,  seeking,  as  he  said,  to  unite,  if  not  to 
gress  of  Geologists  in  1891.  and  in  the  following  single,  art  and  science.  His  aim  through  all  his 
year  president  of  the  American  Association  for  original  verse  is  to  show  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  more  impor-  ^1,^  ^^^^1  life  and  the  reachings  of  religious 
tant  of  his  publications  are:  Reltgton  and  thought  into  the  legendary  past  and  the  hidden 
Science  {ISl 3);  Elements  of  Geology  {ISn)  ;  future  of  the  race.  He  is  the  most  statelv, 
Compend  of  Geology  (ISS^)  ;  EvoUition:  Its  brilliant,  self-possessed  of  French  poets,  with 
Mature,  Its  Evidences  and  Its  Relation  to  perfect  control  of  all  the  processes  of  his  art; 
Religious  Thought  (1887J.  Besides  shorter  pa-  ^ut  ethically  a  poet  of  protest  and  disillusion- 
pers  contributed  to  geoTogi«il  journals,  he  wrote  ^^^^  pessimistic,  skeptical.  He  died  at  Lou- 
many  essays  on  biology,  philosophy,  optics,  and  yeciennes,  July  17,  1894. 
other  subjects.  p^^   criticism   of   Leconte   de   Lisle,   consult: 

LE  OONTEy  Lewis  (1782-1838).    An  Ameri-  Bruneti^re,   Nout>€aux  essais  sur  Ha  litt^rature 

can  naturalist,  father  of  Joseph  Le  Conte.     He  contemporaine     (Paris,    1895)  ;    Bourget,    Nou- 

was  bom  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  of  Huguenot  veaux  essais  de  psychologic  contemporaine   (ib., 

descent;  graduated  at  Columbia  in  1799;  studied  1887)    Lemattre,    Contemporains    (vol.   ii.,    12th 

medicine  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  David  Hosack,  ed.,   ib.,   1890)  ;   and   Pellissier,   Mouvcmcnt   lit- 

and  settled  in  Georgia,  taking  care  of  his  father's  t&raire    (trans.,   New  York,   1898).     Biographi- 

estate  and  establishing  a  botanical  garden,  where  cal  reminiscences  are  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 

he  cultivated  rare  bulbous  plants  obtained  from  May,  1895,  and  Revue  Bleue,  June,  1895. 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    He  devoted  considerable  i^cOXrVBEITB,       le-koo'vrer',       Adriennb 

time  to   mathematics   and   zoblo^,   as   well   as  (I692.173O).    A  pl^nch  actress,  celebrated  alike 

botany     His  manuscripts  were  lost  at  the  bum-  ^^^  y^^  ^^[^^^  dramatic  gift;  and  the  tragic 

Ing  of  Columbia,  S,  C,  m  I860.  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^  pleasure.     She  was  born 

LEOOKTB     DE     LISLE,     le-kOxrt^    de    Ul,  near  Epemay,  April  5,  1692.    Her  father,  a  hat- 

Ghabtjes  Makib  (1818>94).    Tbe  greatest  French  ter,  went  to  Paris  to  better  his  trade.    Near  the 

poet  of  the  modem  Parnassian  School,  bom  at  theatre  of  the  Com^^die  Francaise,  Adrienne,  then 

Saint  Paul,  on  the  lie  de  Bourbon,  now  Reunion,  a  grown  girl,  and  a  laundress,  organized,  among 

October    23,    1818.     His    youth    in    the    tropics  the  neighbors,  a  little  private  theatre,  which  was 

fostered  his  inborn  love  for  the  beauty  of  nature,  so  successful  as  to  draw  from  the  comedians  of 

but  his  restless  imagination  urged  him  to  travel,  the  Royal  Theatre  a  complaint  against  it  as  an 

Declining  to  follow  his  father's  occupation  as  a  unauthorized  rival.     The  amateur  performances 

planter,    he    went    to    France,    studied    law    at  thus  closed,  Adrienne  was  taken  by  a  kind  prior 

Rennes.  traveled  widely,  and  at  thirty  settled  in  to  the  actor  Legrand,  who  was  struck  with  her 

Paris.  He  presently  sacrificed  his  paternal  allows  talent  and  beauty,  and  gave  her  lessons  in  elocu- 

ance  by  supporting  a  servile  insurrection  in  R^  tion.      She    played    at    Lille,    Strassburg,    and 

union.     The  only  milestones  in  his  uneventful  elsewhere,   and   after   some  years   of   provincial 

life  were  the  honors  that  slowly  came  to  him,  a  successes   was   called    in    1717   to   the   ComAdie 

poet  in  the  Luxembouiig  Library  (1873),  officer's  Francaise.      She   at   once   won    the    first   place 
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among  French  actresses.    Her  force  of  character,  by  the  Piaan  sculptors   Niccola  and  Giovanni, 

high  spirit,  and  noble  beauty  gave  all  her  im-  In  these  ejcamples  an  eagle  with  outspread  wings 

personations    the    stamp    of    her    individuality,  supported  the  booklike  slab,  and  it  rested  upon 

Her  favorite  rOles  were  those  of  exalted  pas-  a   composite   group    of   the   three   other    living 

sion,   like   Pauline,   Monime,    B4r6nioe,   Athalie,  creatures,  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Angel, 

and  PhMre.     She  delighted  Paris,  and  for  thir-  the  Lion,  and  the  Ox.    Usually  only  the  eagle  was 

teen  years  her  real  life,  like  her  acting,  was  a  carved  under  the  book,  and  this  became  the  nor- 

stormy  elysium,   filled  with  the  loves  and  gal-  mal  type  of  lectern  preserved  to  the  present  time, 

lantries  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  her  time.  So  usual  was  it  to  make  the  eagle  the  central 

She  died  in  Paris,  March  20,  1730,  poisoned,  it  ornament  that  the  medieval  name  for  this  choir 

is  said,  by  means  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  sent  lectern  was  ordinarily  aquila;  but  sometimes  the 

by  the  Duchess  de  Bouillon,  a  rival  mistress  of  pelican  was  substituted    (wooden  lectern  of  fif- 

Maurice  of  Saxony.    Her  story  is  the  subject  of  teenth  century  at  Zammel).    This  was  often  the 

a    well-known    drama   by    Scribe   and    Legouv^,  case  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  with 

which  was  first  acted  at  the  Th^fttre  Francais  the   weakening  of  the  old   religious   traditions, 

by  Rachel  in  1849.  when  other  figures  were  substituted,  such  as  grif- 

LECOY  DE   LA  MABGHE,   le-kwft'  de  \k  S"*'  V^^^' ''''  men,  contrary  to  true  iconography 

marsh    Albert    HSSO-O?^       A  French   antiaua-  Sometimes,  as  m  the  case  of  the  iron  l6ctem  at 

yrnd'htwV^'ne'wI^bortL^^^^^^^  JPT^'''''^^^]:  '"^r.'?  ">«  ^^l^  ^^^' 

educated  at  the   Ecole   des   Chartes    (1858-61).  ^^?-,    ^,"""?     *^«     Gothic     and     Renaissance 

From  1861  to  1864  he  was  keeper  of  the  depart-  Pf"^^«  *^^  chivches  of  Central   and   Northern 

mental  archives  of  Haute-Savoi^  and  in  the^lat-  f  "."-^P^  ^^''^  decorated  with  beautifully  carved 

ter  year  became  connected  with  the  archives  at  lecterns,    and   even    in    Italy    there   were   many 

Paris.    There  he  was  professor  of  history  at  the  *°ll*^,,  ^'^^  ''""^^T^Vu    1*7^'./°  connection 

Catholic  Institute  (1877-80),  and  in  1884  found-  X'    •*  -^  choir-stalls,  like  that  of  Verona  (Santa 

€d  classes  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  ^^*"*  inOrgano). 

which  were  held  at  the  Salle  Albert  le  Grand  and  LECTION ABY   (ML.  lectionarium,  lectiona- 
later  at  the  rooms  of  the  Geographical  Society.  riu8,  book  of   lessons,  from  Lat.   lectio,  lesson. 
His  writings,  which  have  a  certain  value,  as  they  reading,  from  legere,  to  read,  Gk.   X^«r,   legein, 
are   all    founded    on   manuscripts    usually    con-  to  say) .    One  of  the  service  books  of  the  mediae- 
temporary    with    the    period    treated,    include:  val  Church  containing  the  portions  of  Scripture 
De    Vautoritd    de    Or4gaire    de    Tours    ( 1861 ) ;  to  be  read  in  public  worship.     There   are  two 
'Notice    historique    sur    Ripaille    en    Chdhlais  lectionaries   which  deserve  special  notice.     The 
(1863) ;  La  chaire  frangaiae  au  tnoyen  Age  (last  first  is  the  so-called  'Roman  lectionary,*  which 
edition  1886) ;  La  soci4t4  au  XIII*  aiSole  (1880)  ;  contained  the  epistles  and  gospels  of  the  Roman 
La  guerre  aux  erreura  historiques   (1888) ;  and  missal,  and  sometimes  all  the  lessons  of  all  the 
Relations  politiquea  de  la  France  avec  le  royaume  various  services  in  use  in  the  Roman  Church,  in 
de  Ma  jerque  (1892).  which  case  it  was  named  the  plenarium.     The 
LE  CBETTSOT,  le  krS'zA'.    A  town  of  France,  most  ancient  form  of  the  Roman  lectionaiy  was 
See  Creusot  Le,  called  cornea  or  Itoer  comttta.     Its  compilation 
T-DnrnvD-KT    /I       1  **          1  **          t          rk-ci  was  attributed  to  Saint  Jerome,  and  it  appears 
LBCTKBIT    (also  fettern.   lettron.  from  OF.  ^^.^  ^^^^  j^  ^^         .    g^bgtance,  although  not 
lettpn,    Uttrm.   Uutnn    Fr.    lutnn,   from   ML.  .     ^              ^    ^  ^^jjf  ^  ^j              '^^    collection 

^*^'"S„?"'l^,':^hf^^f  1,^L*SZ^^      A^«-  ^„  ,^i3^  „„^  remc^eled  in  the  eighth  century. 

Toov,  lektftm,  couch).     A  readinir-desk  or  stand,  «,               j     *  av           •     i.   i    a*  «     :       :     xi.  * 

movable   or   stationary-,   from   w^ich   the   Scrip-  Jhe  second  of  the   ancient  lectionaries   is  that 

ture    lessons     {lectio^es),    which    form    a    part  ^"2^1.  !,\%?^i' '*'%''  ^^^^^^I^'T/  which  was 

of  the  various  Church  services,  are  chanted  or  Published  by  Mabillon  from  a  MS   of  the  monas- 

read.     The  term  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  ^^l  f^  L^^euil    and  which  is  believed  to  repre- 

class  mentioned   as   independent  of   the   pulpit,  fj"^  ^^^   "*«  ?^  ^^%  »°«»«»j^  Gallican   Church. 

Such    lecterns    were    either    fixed    or    movable;  ^  ^^^ ^^^^^r,  xmv^rie<,t,  imii  no  ot\i^T  co^j  Yi^^ 

when  fixed  they  were  sealed  to  the  pavement  in  ^*°^^  ^^^  discovered. 

the  centre  of  the  choir  and  were  made  of  LEC'TISTEB^NITTIC  (Lat.,  a  couch -spread- 
wood  or  metal — ordinarily  brass  or  latten.  The  ing,  from  lectua,  couch  -f-  aternercj  to  spread) .  A 
light,  movable  lecterns,  usually  of  iron  or  wood,  pacriftcial  ceremony  among  the  ancient  Romans; 
are  less  decorative.  The  lectern  is  of  very  an-  it  had  its  analogue  among  the  Greeks  («rMi^i> 
cient  use,  from  the  early  Christian  period  to  arpQaai),  on  occasions  of  extraordinary  solem- 
the  present  in  the  different  Christian  denomina-  nity,  v.  hen  figures  of  the  greater  deities  were 
tions,  especially  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal.  It  placed  reclining  or  seated  on  the  sacred  pulviner 
is  made  of  very  various  materials — gold,  silver,  in  the  street  shrines,  and  a  feast  was  spread 
bronze,  brass,  marble  (plain  or  inlaid),  or  wood,  on  tables  before  them.  Such  a  ceremony  was 
It  either  had  an  independent  base  or  stand,  or  first  ordained  by  the  Sibylline  Books  on  the 
else  was  part  of  the  pulpit  (q.v.),  or  ambone.  occasion  of  a  pestilence  in  B.C.  399.  Generally, 
None  of  the  lecterns  in  precious  metal  have  the  gods  were  placed  on  the  couches  in  pairs, 
been  preserved,  but  descriptions  of  such  stands,  as  Apollo  and  his  mother  Latona,  Diana  and 
in  the  Liher  Pontificalia,  shows  them  to  have  Hercules,  Mercury  and  Neptune.  The  ceremony 
been  in  early  use,  and  to  have  been  flanked  was  earlier  resorted  to  in  times  of  trouble,  with 
with  candelabra.  The  earliest  preserved  are  the  the  idea  of  appeasing  the  angry  deities,  but  later 
stationary  marble  lecterns  on  pulpits  in  Italy,  as  also  (and  particularly)  on  occasions  of  general 
<m  those  of  San  Lorenzo  and  the  AracoeJi  in  exultation,  as  a  part  of  the  aupplioatio,  or 
Rome.  Richer  are  the  lecterns  on  pulpits  of  the  thanksgiving.  Sometimes  it  was  customary  to 
Pisan  Tuscan  school  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  represent  the  female  deities  seated,  when  the 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  especially  those  carved  ceremony   was   technically   called   aelliatemium. 
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The  images  were  generally  of  wood,  with  beads  mir,   in  Galicia,  of  an  ancient  Polish   family, 

of  clay,  wax,  or  marble.  educated  by  the  Lazarists  at  Warsaw  and  the 

LEa)A   (Lat..  from  Gk.    Ai^da).      In  Grecian  ^^^^  in  Rome*  and  ordained  priest  in  1846. 

legend,  the  wife  of  the  Spartan  King  Tyndareus,  g?    ^J^    attracted    the    favorable    potice    of 

whom  Zeus  visited  in  the  disguise  of  a  swan.  ^^^«   ^^a   ^J^^   made   him   a  domestic   prelate 

She  became  the  mother  by  ZeSs  of  Pollux  and  J?**  prothonotary  apostolic     After  filling  various 

Helen,  and  bv  Tyndareus  of  Castor  and  Clytem-  diplomatic  posts  at  Madrid    Lisbon.  Rio  de  Ja- 

nestra.     In  Homer  only  Helen   is  the  child  of  ?«"~»  Santiago,  and  Brussels,  he  was  raised  to 

Zeus.     Others    made    Helen    the    daughter    of  the  episcopate  in  1861  as  titular  Archbw^^^ 

Nemesis,  and  merely  a  foster-child  of  LeSa.  Leda  Thebes.      On    the    nomination    of   the    Prussian 

with  the  swan  was  a  favorite  theme  in  ancient  Goyemment,  he  was  appomted  m   1866  to  the 

art.  and  has  been  treated  by  many  modem  ar-  ?^*''?PjJ*i*° -l^^,^'  K^!^^   and    Gnesen;    but, 

^jg^g  "^  "^  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the  Government 

in  1870,  when  his  request  for  German  interven- 

LEDEBOITB,  Ift'de-bOTr,  Kabl  Friedrich  von  tion    in    favor    of    the    Pope    was    disregarded, 

(1785-1861).    A  German  botanist,  bom  at  Stral-  he  took  the  lead   in  the  ultramontane  opposi- 

sund.     At  the  age  of  twenty  he  became  director  tion,  and  did  much  to  encourage  the  Polish  na- 

of  the  botanical  garden  and  professor  of  botany  tional  movement.     In  1873  the  determined  stand 

at  Greifswald,  which  positions  he  held  until  1811,  which  he  took  against  the  *May  Laws'  in  the 

when   he  went  to  Dorpat.     He  remained  there  Kulturkampf    (q.v.)    caused  him   to  be  impris- 

until  1836,  and  from  then  until  his  death  resided  oned  for  two  years  at  Ostrowo.    At  the  beginning 

mainly  in  Germany.     His  most  important  writ-  of  his  captivity  the  Govemment  deprived  him  of 

V^^  UI®'  ^f**^  ^"^^^  *"  Altaigebirge   (2  vols,  his  see;  the  Pope,  however,  made  him  a  cardinal 

1829-30);    loonea  Plantarum   Novarum   Floram  in    1876,   and   after   his    release    he   resided   in 

/fo«*ic<Mn    (6  vols.,   182934);  Flora  Rosatca   (3  Rome,   formallv   resigning  his   archbishopric   in 

vols.,  1842-61).  1886.     From   1892  until  the  time  of  his  death 

LEDEBXTB,  Wde-hJS^Sr,  Leopold,  Baron  ( 1799-  he  occupied  the  important  position  of  Prefect  of 

1877).     A  German  historian,  bom  in  Berlin.  In  the  Propaganda.    See  Missions,  Christian. 
the  new  Berlin  Museum  he  was  appointed  director        LEDBAIN,  le-drilN',  EuofeNE    (1844- ).     A 

of  the  art  department  of  the  Museum  for  German  ^^^^^^^    archaeologist,    born    at  Sainte    Su^winne 

Antiquities  and  of  the  ethnographical  collection  (Mayenne).    He  was  at  first  a  priest,  but  after- 

r  f  ^l    there  until  1876.     His  more  impor-  ^^^/^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^  especially  to  the  study 

tant   books    include:    Z)a«   Land   und    \olk   der  ^^  ^^^.^^^j  archaK)log>'.     He  beckme  one  of  the 

f^^^^^r  l^^P;^'*''^^?'^''^-^  n'^''^'""*'*  curators    of    the    Department    of    Oriental    An- 

letzten    Jahrzehnts    zur    Kenntma    Germantens  tiquities   in   the   Louvre,   and   professor   at   the 

zwischen    Rhetn    und    Weser    (1837)  ;    and    m  ^^^^   attached    to   that   museim.     His   works 

genealogy  and  heraldrv  the  Arcnw  fur  deutsche  i^„i„j^.     rr*.     ^^^^    ^^»^^,»    4a^a«i    ^«--    ?« 

^  ^  '*  iiennes  orrUea  de  portraits  peinta  aur  panneaux 

LEDEBEB,  IftMe-rSr,  John.     A  German  ex-  (1877);    Hiatoire  d'laracl    (1879-82);    and  Lea 

plorer  in  America.     He  .wrote  in  Latin  a  book  monumenta  dgyptiena  de  la  Biblioth^que  Rationale 

of  his  adventures  which  was  translated  by  Sir  (1880-81). 

\yimain  Talbot  under  the  title  Tfce  DUcoveriea       LEDBTT-BOLLIN,     le-drv'rt'lilN',     Alexax- 
ofJohn  Lederer  xn  J  hree  Several  Uarche,  from  Auq08te   (1807-74).    A  noted  French  radi- 

I'rgtnta    1o    the    J\e»t   of   Carolina   and   OtUr  ^^j      ^^  ^^,  ^„^  February  2,  1807.  at  Fonte- 

aZpl>dL^ell^^   iTHP  "ron^Zr-J^tik  ""y-  °«"  P""'  «  »  house  which  had  once  been 

and  Ended  xn  Septemb^,  1670.    Together  u^th  a  gcirron's.    He  studied  for  the  bar.  and  was  ad- 

aeneral  Map  of  the  Whole  Terrxtory  xchtch  he  ^^^^^  ,„  jgao.    He  was  counsel  for  the  defense 

Traverted  (1672)      In  his  preface,  the  translator  .„  ^^^     j  ^y^^  prosecutions  of  opposition  jour- 

savs  that  he  met  I^ederer  m  Marvland.  whither  „„,„    j„.:„«   fv.«^^;««    «#   t,.«;-    ok;i ;,>««-« j 

iiTtLl'IrSan^^'^  ""  "^  ''  '''  '''"''"'  obt i^ a"^ ^^at Tutalio^a"  a'-dteer-'ol 
'^  ^  republicans.  In  1841  he  was  elected  Deputv  by 
LEDESMA  BXnTRA.aO,  l&des'mi  bw^trft'-  the  Department  of  Sarthe,  and  became  prominent 
g6,  Alonzo  de  (1562-1632).  A  Spanish  poet,  in  the  Chamber  as  a  member  of  the  extreme  Left, 
born  at  Segovia.  He  first  became  known  as  the  He  was  the  editor  of  several  of  the  most  ad- 
author  of  the  Conceptoa  eapiritualea  (1600)  and  vanced  newspapers  of  the  dav.  and  the  author  of 
Juegoa  de  nochebuena  (1611).  These  volumes  pamphlets  and  protests  against  the  repression 
esUblished  the  cult  of  the  conceptiataa.  It  ©f  public  and  individual  liberties.  In  1846  he 
was  a  school  of  impossible  conceits  and  para-  published  an  Appel  auw  travailleura,  in  which 
doxes.  and  in  order  to  make  the  whole  scheme  he  declared  his  attitude  toward  the  working 
mystical,  a  curious  vocabulary  became  part  of  classes.  He  was  also  an  ardent  promoter  of  the 
the  system.  Other  works  are  Monatruo  imagi-  reform  meetings  that  preceded  the  Revolution  of 
nado  (1616)  and  Epigramaa  y  jeroglificoa  A  la  1848,  being  associated  with  Lamartine  and  Louis 
%\da  de  Chriato  .  .  .  (1636).  Quevedo  was  the  Blanc  as  an  orator  of  the  workingmen,  at  whose 
most  celebrated  disciple  of  this  school,  and  its  in-  political  banquets  he  advocated  the  droit  pour 
fiuence  extended  to  Lope  de  Vega.  Rivadenei-  travailler  ('right  to  labor')  and  universal  suf- 
ra's  Biblioteca  de  autorea  eapatiolea  (Madrid,  f^age.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he 
1872)  conUins  a  selection  of  the  works  of  became  one  of  the  leaders  and  advocated  the 
Ledesma.  formation  of  a  provisional  govemment.  and  when 
IiEDOCHOWSKI,  le'dA-Kdv^sk^,  Mieczts-  this  was  carried  out  was  intmsted  with  the 
LAW,  Count  (1822-1902).  A  Roman  Catholic  portfolio  of  the  Interior.  He  was  afterwards 
ecclesiastic.    He  was  bom  at  Gorki,  near  Sando-  one  of  the  five  in  whose  hands  the  Constituent 
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Assembly  placed  the  interim  government  (May  extreme  north  of  Europe.  Starting  from  Stock- 
10,  1848).  In  this  position  he  showed  a  certain  holm  on  foot  (December,  1786),  he  traversed  the 
vrant  of  perception,  firmness,  and  energy.  In  coast-line  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  arrived 
June,  1848,  he  ceased  to  hold  office,  and  thence-  at»  Saint  Petersburg  early  in  1787.  At  Irkutsk 
forth  sought  to  recover  his  influence  with  the  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Russian  Qovern- 
extreme  democrats,  which  he  had  partly  lost  by  ment,  and  was  subsequently  expelled  from  the 
accepting  office.  He  succeeded  partially  and  country  with  orders  not  to  return.  He  reached 
ventured  on  a  candidature  for  the  Presidency,  London  with  the  greatest  difficulty;  but  almost 
obtaining,  however,  only  370,000  votes  (Decem-  immediately — on  behalf  of  the  African  Associa- 
ber,  1848).  In  May,  1849,  he  was  chosen  to  the  tion — started  on  an  expedition  to  the  interior  of 
Legislative  Assembly,  but  the  unsuccessful  pro-  Africa.  At  Cairo,  however,  he  became  ill,  and 
test  of  June  13th  against  Louis  Napoleon's  Gov-  died  (probably  in  November,  1788),  from  the 
emment  put  an  end  to  his  political  career.  He  effects  of  an  overdose  of  'vitriol.*  A  journal 
fled  to  England  and  became  later  on  associated  which  he  kept  during  Captain  Cook's  voyage 
in  London  with  Maszini,  Kossuth,  and  other  had  been  confiscated  by  the  British  Government,. 
European  revolutionists  in  the  issuing  of  republi-  but  in  1782  he  published  an  account  from  mem- 
can  manifestoes.  While  there  he  i^Tote  and  pub-  Q^y  which  became  very  popular.  Some  of  his. 
lished  a  work  against  the  land  which  had  given  papers  were  also  published  after  his  death  by  the 
him  an  asylum,  La  decadence  cte  VAngleterre  African  Association.  Consult  his  "Life"  (Bos- 
(1850).  For  the  next  twenty  years  he  lived  al-  t;^^,  1828),  by  Jared  Sparks,  in  Sparks's  AmeH- 
temately  in  London  and  Brussels.    His  name  was  ^^^  Biography   vol.  xxiv. 

excepted  from  the  amnesties  of  1860  and  1869;  nPTWA-DTi'      \VTx,r*\,       /^^'7A^\Q^\          a» 

but  in  1870  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France.  .  ^?^^^?^U  ^^,   rl^in    riL      K^ 

In  Februarv    1871    he  was  returned  to  the  Na-  -^me"can   soldier,   bom   at   Groton,    Conn.      He 

tYoiIf  Ts^Ji?  U  aHnc:'"^^^  --  o°%«;  \h«  Comniitte^  ?'  ''711'^''^''^, 
later  (1874)  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  extreme  £^^«f"  *^  ^£?^^,?  «^  V'^  <^lf  ^?g  f.^*^^  P«^  ^^ 
Left  in  the  Versailles  Assembly,  where  he  made  ^»^f"  ^^  Parliament  and  m  1776  was  ap- 
his last  great  oration  in  favor  of  universal  suf-  P^''^^  ^7  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  of  which 
frage,  June  3,  1874,  He  died  December  31,  1874.  ^'^  ^as  a  member,  to  be  captain  of  an  artillery 
msDiscours  politiques  et  Merits  divers  were  pub-  company,  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  for  the 
lished  by  his  widow  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1879).  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  forts  at  New  London. 
•^  In  March,  1778,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major, 

LEDinC     (Neo-Lat.,    from    Gk.  X^r,  Udon^  and  was  appointed  to  command  the  posts  at  New 

from  Ar.  Uldan,  ladanum).     A  genus  of  plants  London,   Stonington,   and  Groton.     On  Septem- 

of  the  natural  order  Ericaceae,  which  consists  of  ber  0,  1781,  a  large  British  force  under  Benedict 

small  evergreen  shrubs,  with  comparatively  large  Arnold  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and 

flowers,   of  which  the   corolla   is   cut   into   five  advanced   against   New   London.     Ledyard   was 

deep   petal-like  segments.     The  species  are  na-  summoned    to    surrender,    but    though    he    had 

tives  of  Europe   and   North   America,   some  of  only   some    150   ill-armed   militia   with   him   in 

them  common  in  both.     The  leaves  of  Ledum  Fort   Griswold,   refused,   hoping   to  be   able   to 

laiifolium  are  said  to  be  used  'in  Labrador  as  withstand  the  British  until  the  countryside  could 

a  substitute  for  tea,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  arm.    After  an  obstinate  resistance  the  fort  was 

'Labrador  tea.'    Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party,  taken  by  storm,   and   Colonel   Ledyard   surren- 

in  the  Arctic  expedition  of  1819-22,  used  Ledum  jered.     'Major  Bromfield,  to  whom  he  gave  up 

palustre  in  the  same  way  to  produce  a  beverage  bis  sword,  plunged  it  into  his  breast,  and  then 

with  a  smell  resembling  rhubarb     They  found  it  the  soldiers,  imitating  their  commander's  exam- 

refreshing.    The  leaves  of  both  these  shrubs  pos-  pj^^  murdered   the  greater  number  of  their  de- 

sess  narcotic  properties,  and  have  been  used  as  fenseless  captives.     Arnold  in  his  report  makes 

a  substitute  for  hops  m  beer.    Thcv  are  regarded  ^^  mention  of  this  massacre, 

as  useful  m  agues,  dysentery,  and  diarrhflpa,  since  t^*,      .  ^          •     i   j«      xu      -n           *  o     -lu 

they  contain  tannin.    They  are  also  used  in  the  ^  ^^^'    ^  ^^^7'  mcluding  the  villages  of  South 

preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  leather,  as  Rus-  ^^  and  East  Lee,  in  Berkshire  County,  Mass., 

sia  leather  ^^  miles  south  of  Pittsneld,  on  the  Housatonic 

River,  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 

LEIVYABD,  John  (1751-88).    An  American  Hartford  Railroad   (Map:  Massachusetts.  A3), 

traveler,    born    at    Groton,    Conn.      His    father  it  is  in  a  region  noted   for  its  grand   scenery 

dying  early.   Ledyard   was  brought  up   by  his  and  popular  as  a  place  of  summer  resort.     The 

paternal  grandfather  at  Hartford.     At  first  he  town  has  a  public  library.     There  are  extensive 

studied  law,  but  in  1772  entered  Dartmouth  to  fit  quarries  of  fine  white  marble,  which  has  been 

himself  for  a  missionary  career.    Soon  absenting  yged  in  the  construction  of  many  prominent  build- 

himself,  he  spent  several  months  with  the  Iro-  ings.    Marble-quarrving  and  the  manufacture  of 

quois,  and  in  1773  went  as  a  common  sailor  to  paper  are  the  principal  industries.    The  govem- 

Gibraltar.  where  he  enlisted  in  a  British  regi-  ment  is  administered  by  town  meetings.    Settled 

ment,  from  which,  however,  he  was  almost  imme-  in  1760,  T^ee  was  incorporated  in  1777,  and  was 

diately  discharged.    He  returned  to  America,  but  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Charles  Lee(q.v.) .   Popu- 

in  1776  went  to  England,  and,  as  a  corporal  of  lation,  in  1890,  3785;  in   1900,  3596.     Consult: 

marines,  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  last  Hyde  and  Hyde,  Centennial  History  of  Lee  (Lee, 

voyage  (1776-79).     In  1782,  while  on  a  man-of-  1878),  and  Records  of  the  Town  of  Lee   (Lee, 

war  off  Long  Island.,  he  deserted;  but  in  June,  1900). 

1784,  returned  to  England,  where  and  in  Paris  LEE    (AS.   hUo,   shelter,   Icel.   hU,  Dan.   l«, 

he  made  fruitless  efforts  to  organize  an  exploring  lee).     The   quarter   or  direction   toward  which 

expedition  to  the  northwest  coast  of  North  Amer-  the  wind  blows,  and  the  opposite  direction  from 

ica.    He  then,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Joseph  tc^afher,   which   is   the   point   or  quarter   from 

Banks,  undertook  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  which   it  blows.     To  get  under  the  lee  of  an 
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object  meane  to  have  that  object  between  you  and  of  law  until  1770,  and  suceeasfuUy  practiced  his 

the  wind,  so  as  to  get  less  wind  or  a  smoother  profession  there  until  1776,  taking  an  effective 

sea.     To  leeward  is  toward  the  lee,  away  from  share  in  the  political  pamphleteering  of  the  time, 

the  direction  from  which  the  wind  comes.     The  Upon    Franklin's    return    to    America    early   in 

lee-anchor   (in  the  case  of  a  ship  moored  with  1775,  Lee  succeeded  him  as  the  agent  of  Massa- 

two  anchors)    is  the  one  by  which  she   is  not  chusetts,  and  late  in  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 

riding.     A  lee-board  is  a  small  board  placed  on  pointed  by  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspond- 

the  lee  side  of  a  small  boat  to  keep  her  from  ence  of  the  Continental  Congress  as  its  secret 

drifting  to   leeward ;    it   was   the   prototype   of  agent  ifi  London.    In  this  capacity,  also,  he  spent 

the  centre-board  so  much  used  in  shallow-built  much  of  the  following  year  at  Paris,  and  in  Oc- 

vessels.  tober,   1776,  was  appointed  by  the  Continental 

LEE,  Alfred  (1807-87).    An  American  bishop  Congress   one   of   its   commissioners   to   France, 

of  the   Protestant  Episcopal   Church.     He   was  Early  in  1777  he  was  sent  as  a  commissioner  of 

bom   at   Cambridge,   Mass.,   graduated   at  Har-  the  United  States  to  Spain,  but  was  not  received 

vard  in  1827,  and,  after  legal  studies  and  three  officially,  and  accomplished  little,  beyond  secur- 

years'  practice  of  the  law  in  Ntpw  London,  Conn.,  ing  a  small  loan.     Upon  his  return  from  Spain 

graduated  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  he  went  informally,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  to 

in    1837.      He    was    rector    of    Calvary    Church,  the  courts  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  the  pur- 

Rockdale,  Pa.,  from  1838  to  1841,  when  he  was  pose  of  securing  aid  or,  at  least,  of  CEtablish- 

chosen  first  Bishop  of  Delaware,  becoming  rector  ing  cordial  relations.     Meanwhile,  until  the  ap- 

of  Saint  Andrew's,  Wilmington  (1842).    He  was  pointment  of  Jay,  he  continued  to  act  as  Com- 

a  member  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  missioner  to   Spain,  though   he  did  not  revisit 

Revision  of  the  New  Testament  ( 1881 ) ,  and  pre-  that  country.     He  was   also   one   of  the  nego- 

siding  bishop   (1884).     Lee  wrote:  Life  of  Saint  tiators   of   the   treaties   concluded   with    France 

Peter    (1852);    Life  of  Saint  John    (1854);   A  in  February,  1778.  The  importance  of  his  services 

Treatise  on  Baptism   (1854)  ;   Memoir  of  Susan  and  the  extent  of  his  influence  were  greatly  di- 

Allibone    (1856);   Harbinger  of  Christ    (1857);  minished  by  his  bitter  opposition  to  Franklin, 

and  Cooperative  Revision  of  the  New  Testament  Under  rather  inauspicious  circumstances  he  re- 

(1881).  turned    to    America    in    the    summer    of    1780, 

LEE,   Ann    (1736-84).     The   founder  of  the  ^^^,  retired  temporarily  to  private  life.     In  the 

Shakers    in   America.     She   was   born   in   Man-  »?"»?   ?l    IJ^^ .  Prince    William    County    sent 

Chester,     England,     February     29,     1736.       In  him  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  by  which  body, 

1758    she    became   connected    with    Quakers,    or  ^  Y^^    .Tr.      ™^  ^**J'       u  ^*®  ^^^  }^    .-t 

Shakers,  a  sect  established  by  seceders  from  the  •  ?^°**°^?^*\  ,^?°?™^^'  ^^^'*  he  remained  until 

Friends  who,  in  their  meetings,  exhibited  fits  of  ^'^^'  ^  ^"   ^784  he  was  one  of  the  commission- 

trembling,  whence  their  name.    In  1762  she  mar-  «"?    V°  ^^^^lu^u  ^^r  T^^^  ^^^.J^^^  ^u^^' 

ried  Abraham  Stanley  (or  Standerlin).    She  was  ^'»J    ^VvJ^    T*^  ,^^%?''*^'*°?,  ^'   ^^^^^oA^"^??^ 

at  the  time  a  cook,  he  a  blacksmith,  and  both  f^^  northwestern  frontiers     From  1784  to  1789 

were  unable  to  write.     In   1770  she  claimed  to  ^^^"^  *1»<^  *  member  of  the  Treasury  Board/ 

have  a  revelation  that  strict  continence  was  en-  ??f,  *\®  w*«.  ^^^^J"^  ,^^^  commission  created   m 

joined.     For  preaching  this  doctrine  and  other  ^^®^,.H  revise   the   laws  of  Virginia.     On  the 

peculiarities  of  the  Shaking  Quakers'  faith,  such  establishment  of  the  new  National  Government  he 

as  the  nearness  of  the  Second  Advent,  and  for  r^'l^t  ^°*"?.  ^  Pu"''^^o  '.'t*«o*°^  ^'^t  ^^i^^^'xr* 

her    alleged    visions,    prophecies,    and    power    of  ^"ef  illness,  December  12,  1792    Consult:  R.  H 

working  miracles,  she  was  much  persecuted  and  ^'  ^'f^^  ^''^^''',  ^^^\V*\^'i.^^J*^'^?LV!^ 

several    times    imprisoned;     but,    on    the    other  Literary  Correspondence  {2  vols.,  Boston,  IS29)  ; 

hand,  so  endeared  to  her  co-religionists  that  they  *"^    Wharton    (ed)     Revoluti^ry   Dtplomattp 

vielded  to  her  leadership  and  called  her  Mother  Correspondence    of    the    United    States,    vol.    i. 

Anil.     To  escape  persecution,  she  came  with  her  ( ^^  ash mgton,    1889).     The   Arthur   Ife   Manu- 

husband  and  some  followers  to  America  in  1774.  J^^P^*  ?f«  ^  ^  ^^"^  ^»  ^^  ^^^'^^^  ^^  Harvard 

In  1776,  having  separated  herself  entirely  from  University. 

her  husband,  she  established  at  Niskay una  (now  LEE,  Charles  (1731-82).  A  British- Ameri- 
Watervliet ) ,  near  Troy,  N.  Y..  the  first  Shaker  can  soldier,  born  at  Demhall,  Cheshire,  England, 
community.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  she  He  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the 
was  imprisoned,  with  some  of  her  followers,  be-  British  Army  in  1761 ;  accompanied  Braddock's 
cause  thej'  refused  to  bear  arms.  Released  in  expedition  in  1755;  and  in  1758  was  wounded  at 
1781,  she  traveled  on  a  missionary  tour.  She  Ticonderoga,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincv. 
died  at  Watervliet,  September  8,  1784.  See  In  1762  he  served  with  conspicuous  gallantry  in 
SiiAKEBS.  Portugal,  and  received  a  commission  from  that 
LEE,  AanruR  (1740-92).  One  of  the  Ameri-  country  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  under  Burgoyne, 
can  representatives  in  Europe  during  the  Revo-  who  had  been  sent  by  England  to  assist  Portugal 
lutionary  War,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Lee,  and  against  Spain.  In  1764-66  and  again  in  1769- 
brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Francis  Light-  70  he  served  in  the  Polish  Army,  first  as  a 
foot  Lee.  He  was  bom  in  Stratford.  Westmore-  staff  officer  under  King  Stanislas  Augustus  and 
land  County,  Va.,  December  20,  1740,  and  was  later  as  a  major-general  in  the  Turkish  cam- 
educated  at  home  in  Virginia,  at  Eton,  and  paign.  After  much  intriguing  he  became  a  lieu- 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  re-  tenant-colonel  on  half  pay  in  the  British  ser- 
ceived  the  degree  of  M.D.  After  travel  on  vice  in  May,  1772,  and  in  the  fall  of  1773 
the  Continent,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  emigrated  to  America,  where  he  used  every  effort 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Williamsburg,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Patriot'  party, 
Soon,  however,  abandoning  this,  he  proceeded  whose  side  he  took  with  great  ostentation.  Sev- 
in  1766  to  London,  where  he  continued  the  study  eral  political  pamphlets  which  he  wrote  at  this 
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time  became  very  popular.  In  1775  he  bought  a  He  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue 
farm  in  Berkeley  County,  Va.  In  the  same  year  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia  in  1896,  and 
he  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  the  second  in  1896  was  sent  to  Cuba  by  President  Cleveland 
major-generalship  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  as  consul-general  at  Havana.  In  April,  1898, 
became  senior  major-general,  next  in  rank  to  when  war  with  Spain  appeared  inevitable,  he  was 
Washington,  on  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Arte-  recalled,  along  with  all  the  other  American  con- 
mas  Ward.  In  1776  he  was  placed  in  command  suls,  and  in  May  was  appointed  major-general  of 
of  the  Southern  Department,  and  received  most  of  volunteers  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Seventh 
the  credit  for  the  defense  of  Charleston,  (hough  Army  Corps.  In  January,  1890,  he  became  Mili- 
he  had  opposed  and  ridiculed  Moultrie's  plans,  taty  Governor  of  Havana,  and  subsequently  was 
In  October  he  took  command  of  the  right  wing  of  placed  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Mis- 
the  American  army  near  New  York.  Disregard-  souri.  He  published  Hobert  E.  Lee  (1894)  in  the 
ing  Washington's  orders,  he  delayed  his  retreat  "Great  Commanders  Series." 
'"^  N«^  J«"«y  /»'  \^°  ^,?«ks,  and  then  pro-  j^^^  Francis  Liqhtbwt  (1734-97).  An 
ceeded  with  great  deli^ration.  On  December  American  patriot,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
13th,  while  at  Baskmg  Ridge,  a  few  m.les  from  Deelaratlon  of  Impendence.  He  was  bom  at 
his  anny  at  Mornstown,  he  was  ^ptured  by  Bnt-  stratford,  Westmbrelan  I  County,  Va.,  and  was 
«h  dragoons,  and  was  taken  to  New  \ork  Here  ^^^  ^^^^h  son  of  Thomas- Lee,  and  the  brother  of 
he  betrayed  the  American  pkns  to  the  British,  ^.^^^^^  j^  ^  ^^,1  ^^^^„^  Lee.  He  was 
but  in  May  1778,  his  treason  not  being  suspected  educated  bv  private  tutors,  and  upon  the  death 
by  Washington  he  was  exchanged.  For  his  con-  „|  ^j^  father  lie  inherited  a  considerable  fortune, 
duct  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  (c^v  )  he  g„j  establishing  himself  on  his  large  estates  on 
was  convicted  by  court-martial  of  disobedience,  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  he  lived  there 
misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to  ^^^^  j^^  jj^^  J^  Virginia  gentleman.  He 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  was  suspended  from  ^^^\  sincere  patriot  and  was  willing  to  risk  all 
his  command  for  a  year.  Soon  afterwards  he  j^  ^^e  cause  of  the  Colonies.  He  sefired  for  ten 
was  wounded  ma  duel  with  ColonelJohnLau-  (1765-75)  in  the  Virginia  House  of 
rens,  ohe  of  Washington's  aides,  and.  on  address-  fe^fgegges,  and  in  1775  was  elected  a  member  of 
ing  an  impudent  letter  to  Congress,  was  dismissed  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  he  served 
from  the  service.  He  retired  to  his  farm  and  in  u^tj,  j-jg  gj  j  ^^^  Declaration  of  Independ- 
1782,  while  on  a  ^sit  to  Philadelphia,  he  died,  ^nce  in  1776  and  taking  part  in  the  work  of 
Consut:  Moore,  TA«  T^'Z'T  of  ^harUi  Lee  framing  the  Articles  of  dnlfederation.  After  his 
(1858)^;  and  a  chapter  in  Fiske,  B»«iy«  HuUon-  retirement  from  Congress  his  only  participation 
cat  and  Literary  (New  York,  1902).  j^  ^^y^^^  ^ggj^  ^^g  ^^  term  in  the  Senate  of  his 
LEE,    Eliza    (Buckminsteb)     (1792-1864).  native  State. 

^!^r,i^''^'^''i^*t°'''i^l.^v^^^ZjL^Tlt  LEE,  Fbedewck  Richard    (1799-1879).     An 

Buckminster     She  was  born  at  Portsmouth  N  H.,  g    ,.  ^'      ^^^^      jj           ^          Devonshire  and 

was  wen  educated  by  her  father  and  brother,  be^  uf^  as  a  soldier,  but.  owing  to  weak  health, 

Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster;  married  a  Thomas  »    compelled  to  leave  the  army.     In  1818  hi 

Lee  of  Rmton;  became  a  writer,  and  was  un-  ^^^  ^g     ^    j^    ,  y^    ^      ^  Academy,  where 

usually  felicitous   in   her   descr  ptions   of  New  ^    exhibited  for  the  flrsl  time  in  1824.    He  ex- 

Eng  and  life      She  wote:    Sketches  of  a  Xew  ^i^ited  regularly  until  1870,  became  an  academi- 

England  Village  {ISSSUNaomi.  or  Boston  Two  j      j^  jgas,  and  was  placed  upon  the  honorary 

Hundred  Years  Ago  (1848)  ;  and  memoirs  of  her  ^x.^j  i.  4.  ;'   1070    T^r«,«o  <.oo^n4^t«iw  -  ^o^^f/* 

*  au          j  1.    i-i.       /iojA\      on.    X        1  i.  J  *  retired  list  in  lo7^.  l-*ee  was  essentially  a  painter 

father  and  brother  (;849)      She  translated  from  ^^  ^.^  j^  j.     ^^^^  landscape,  his  favorite  subject 

*^!,9«™*^';fJ°*«.«^    '^^^^,^2^^^^^  being  Wonlhire.     He   (Occasionally    introduced 

published  an  historical  novel,  Parthenta,  t\e  Last  ^^^^\^^  landscapes  animals,  which  were  painted 

/™^   ^^'''***^  ^       ^  •  by   some    fellow   artist,    usuallv    by    his    friend 

LEE,  FiTZHUOH    (1835-1905).     An  American  fhomife   Sidney  Cooper.     The  'National  Gallery 

soldier,  nephew  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  prominent  contains  his  "Cover  Side"   (1839),  with  animals 

as  a  Confederate  officer  during  the  Civil  War.    He  by     Landseer;     "Showery     Weather"      (1874); 

was  bom  in  Clermont,  Va.;  graduated  at  West  "Evening    in    the    Meadows"     (1854);     "River 

Point  in  1856;  served  against  the  Indians;  and  Scene,"  with  animals  by  Cooper.     He  spent  the 

from  May,  1860,  until  <he  outbreak  of  the  Civil  last  years  of  his  life  in  travel,  and  died  in  Cape 

War  was  instructor  of  cavalry  at  West  Point.  Colony,  June  6,  1879. 

He   resigned  from  the  Federal  service  early  in  -r-a-^   r^         '  «                / 1001      ^       a      a 

1861,  entered  the  Confederate  Army,  and  until  ^^^;  Gerald  Stanley  (1861- ).    An  Amen- 

September  of  that  year  was  adjutant-general  in  ??"  lecturer,  critic,  and  author,  born  at  Brockton, 

General  EwelFs  brigade.  He  then  served  aa  ^//^\,  J^^  ^^^^^^.oot  ^l^^^^^V  r5^"T 
colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment  in  nearlv  all  the  i^J^^^'^^^^J' J^'^^^"  1^^^'  ^^  ^^«  ^*^^  Divinity 
important  operations  of  the  Army  of  Northern  ^""^^P}  ^°  1888,  and  became  known  as  a  lecturer 
Virginia;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  on  literature  and  the  arts  m  modern  times  and  a 
July,  1862,  and  major-general  in  September,  contributor  to  the  Cnftc  and  other  periodicals. 
1863;  was  severely  wounded  at  Winchester,  Va.,  His  publications  include:  A^out  <in  Old  yew 
on  September  19,^1864;  and  from  March,  1865,  ^J^^lV}^  ^^^''f^  ill^^U /^^  fi^^adow?  Christ 
until  his  surrender  to  General  Meade  at  Fann-  i^^^^}^  *  i**«^^^?^  ^^fnS®^^'®^  P^*®'  ^^^  ^^ 
villc,  was  in  command  of  all  the  cavalrv  of  the  ^^^*  ^^^  ®'  Reading  (1902). 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  In  1874  he  delivered  LEE,  Harbiet  (1757-1851).  An  English 
a  patriotic  address  at  Bunker  Hill,  which  at-  author,  bom  in  London.  With  her  sister  Sophia 
tracted  considerable  attention;  in  1882-83  he  she  secured  a  competence  by  the  successful  man- 
made  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  South  on  be-  agement  of  a  private  school,  and  resided  in  the 
half  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society;  and  vicinity  of  Tintern  Abbey,  and  afterwards  at  CI  if- 
from  1886  to  1890  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia,  ton.     Here  she  wrote,  among  other  works,  the 
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novel  The  Errors  of  Innocence  (5  vols.,  1786),  edition  of  which  (1869)  is  prefixed  a  biography 

and  a  drama,  The  New  Peerage  (1787).     She  is  by  his  son,  Robert  £.  Lee  (q.v.). 

best  known,  however,  for  her  Canterbury  Tales  tw     tt»»»«.    Ti7.«,xx^«m/x«r    /iqik7^\        a. 

(6  vols.,  1797-1806),  which  were  republiihed  in  .  ^^?'   Henry   Washogton    (181574)       An 

New  York  in  1857      In  this  work  she  was  as-  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.     He  was 

^tr^}?Jh.l\itfaJ'^^hi.^^^                             -11  born  at  Hampden,  Conn.,  and  was  educated  at 

l^n!^^jJ^Jlr^J?^^                            Of  fKpii  Cheshire  Academy  and  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 

except  two  were  written  by  Harriet.     Of  these  -  ^^    ,„u«-«  u^  jL«j,.«4-^^  ;«   iqqk      xtJt  U^^a:^^ 

the  best  known  is  Kruitzn^,  which  (1821)  was  J^^'i'i^r^T..^^  ^tr^Jrlf.^^^^^ 

dramatized  by  Byron,  and  published,  with  due  *^?^i^^  '^^^^f  teaching  «^t  Taunton,  Mass     r^^^ 

«^i,«^,»i^<,»f*.4.    ,,»^I*  4.K^  ♦;♦!«  ^#  Tx;.>^^«    .V-  ceived  deacon's  orders  in   1838,  and  was  rector 

acknowledgment,  under  the  title  of.  Werner,  or  .^  gpringfield,  Mass.,  in  1840-43.    In  1854,  while 

tne  innerttance.  .^   ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^  j^^,^^,^   church,   Rochester, 

LEE,  Henry  (1756-1818).  An  American  sol-  N.  Y.,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Iowa,  and  as 
dier  and  statesman,  a  member  of  the  famous  Lee  such  was  instrumental  in  founding  Griswold  Col- 
family  of  Virginia,  bom  at  Leesylvania,  one  of  lege  at  Davenport.  He  wrote  some  devotional 
the  family  estates  on  the  Potomac.    H^  graduated  works  and  juveniles. 

at  Princeton  in  1774,  and  soon  after  the  out-  LEE,  Jesse  (1758-1816).    An  American  Metho- 

break  of  the  Ile\;^lutionary  War  obtained  a  cap-  ^jg^  missionarj-.    He  was  born  in  Prince  George'a 

taincy  m  Col.  Theodonc  Bland's  cavalry  legion.  County,    Va.,   joined   the   Methodist   Church   in 

In     1777    he    joined    Washington    just    before  1773^  ^^^  j^  1783  was  admitted  to  the  confer- 

the     battle     of     Brandywme,     and     from     that  pjjce   as  a    preacher.     In    1789   he   visited   New 

time  on  for  three  years  was  employed  in  scouting  England  and  preached  Methodism  from  the  Con- 

and  outpost  duty,  in  which  his  restless  activity  ^ecticut    River    to    the    farthest    settlement    in 

earned    him    the    nickname    of     Light    Horse  ^i^^^^     He  formed  the  first  Methodist  class  in 

^*"^I  o?®  assisted  General  Wayne  at  the  cap-  ^^^^  England,  at  Stratfield,  Conn.,  September  26, 

ture  of  Stony  Point,  and  soon  afterwards  com-  j^gy    ^^^  ^^e  first  in  Boston,  July  13,  1792;  and 

manded   an   expedition   of   his   own   which   sur-  f^^,  j^jg  pioneer  work  in  New  England  was  often 

prised  and  captured  the  British  post  at  Paulus  ^^^i^^  *fi,e  Apostle  of  Methodism.'     He  was  a 

Hook   (see  Jebsey  City)    an  exploit  which  won  f^j^^^   ^^d   assistant   of   Francis   Asburv.     Lee 

for  him  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  the  com-  ^^g  ^^^^  ^in^eg  ^^^^^  chaplain  of  the  National 

mendation  of  Washington.     In   1780  his  legion  jj^^g^  ^f  Representatives,  and  once  of  the  Senate, 

was  sent  to  the  Southern  States  to  aid  m  re-  jj^  ^^^^  ^  History  of  Methodism  in  America 

trieving  the  disaster  at  Camden,  and  during  Gen-  (ig^yj    ,vhich  has  value   for  the  early  period, 

eral  Greene's  skilful  retreat  through  the  Caro-  Consult  L.  M.  Lee,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Lee 

linas,   formed  the   rear-guard  of   the  American  (Richmond,  Va.,  1848). 

forces.     After  the  tide  had  turned  and  Greene  __,        -^          ' 

was  once  more  advancing  southward,  the  legion  I^^,  John  I>oylb  (1812-77).  A  Mormon 
took  an  important  part  in  the  recovery  of  places  official,  bom  at  Kaskaskia,  111.  In  1837  he  came 
held  by  the  British  and  did  brilliant  service  at  under  Mormon  influence  and  moved  to  Daviess 
Eutaw  Springs  (q.v.).  Early  in  1782  Lee  re-  County,  Mo.,  where  he  joined  the  Church.  After- 
signed  his  commission  because  of  ill  health  and  wards  he  returned  to  Illinois  on  mission  work  and 
retired  to  Virginia,  where,  after  the  conclusion  when  Nauvoo  became  the  centre  of  the  activitv 
of  peace,  he  interested  himself  in  politics.  In  ^^  ^^^  sect,  he  acted  as  personal  guard  to  Joseph 
1786  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  and  Smith  and  afterwards  to  Brigham  Young.  He 
two  years  later  representative  of  Westmoreland  was  among  the  first  to  go  to  Salt  Lake,  and  built 
0)unty  in  the  Virginia  convention  which  ratified  *^e  town  of  Parowan,  besides  locating  numerous 
the  Federal  Constitution.  From  1789  until  1791  o^^er  settlements.  At  various  times  he  was  cap- 
he  was  a  member  of  the  SUte  Legislature  and  tain  of  the  militia,  president  of  Harmony  probate 
from  1792  till  1795  was  Governor  of  Virginia.  J^dge  of  Iron  County,  and  member  of  the  Tern- 
While  he  was  still  an  incumbent  of  this  latter  ^orial  Legislature.  He  was  accused  of  having 
office  (1794),  Washington  appointed  him  to  com-  mcited  the  massacre  of  the  Arkansas  emigrants 
mand  the  15,000  troops  whose  mere  presence  a^  Mountain  Meadows  (q.v.)  in  1857.  On  his 
quelled  the  Whisky  Insurrection.  Five  years  later  first  trial  before  the  United  States  Court  in  1875 
he  entered  Congress,  and  there,  after  Washing-  t*»e  jury  disagreed,  but  on  the  second  trial  in 
ton's  death,  delivered  the  funeral  oration  which  1876  he  was  found  guilty.  He  was  shot  on  the 
contains  the  familiar  phrase,  "First  in  war,  first  sc^n©  o^  <^^«  outrage,  March  23,  1877.  After  his 
in  peace,  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  second  trial  he  declared  that  he  had  acted  under 
In  1801  he  retired  to  private  life,  to  appear  again  instructions  from  Brigham  Young  and  other  high 
on  the  stage  of  public  affairs  only  for  a  brief  mo-  Mormon  officials,  who  had  made  him  the  scape- 
ment  in  1812,  when,  after  the  first  disasters  to  the  goat.  His  counsel,  W.  W.  Bishop,  published  his 
American  arms  in  Canada,  he  accepted  an  ap-  confessions  under  the  title,  Mormontsm  Unvetled, 
pointment  as  major-general.  But  before  he  could  Including  the  Remarkable  Life  and  Confessions 
enter  upon  his  new  military  duties  he  was  of  the  Late  Mormon  Bishop,  John  D,  Lee,  wnt- 
wounded  while  aiding  a  friend,  Alexander  Contee  '^^  ^V  himself  ( 1891 ) . 

Hanson   (q.v.),  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Federal  LEE,     Luther      (1800-89).       An     American 

Republican,  whose  property  was  attached  by  a  Methodist   preacher,   born   at   Schoharie,   N.   Y. 

mob  of  political  opponents.    Lee  never  recovered  He  became  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

from  this  injury,  and  died  while  on  his  return  Church  in  1827;  espoused  the  anti-slaveiy  cause 

from  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  taken  in  the  (1838),  incurring  thereby  the  active  opposition 

hope  that  a  change  of  climate  might  prove  bene-  of   the  leaders   of  the   denomination;   withdrew 

flcial.     He  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  from  the  Methodist  Church  in  1843  on  account  of 

Southern    Department    of    the    United    States  its  attitude  upon  the  slavery  question,  and  or- 

(1812),  a  fair  and  impartial  description  of  Gen-  ganized  a  new  sect  called  the  'Wesleyan  Connec- 

eral  Greene's  campaigns  in  the  South,  to  the  new  tion.'     He  was  president  of  the  first  Wesleyan 
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Methodist  General  Ckmference  in  1844;  edited  the  the   National   Congress.     To   the  new   Federal 

True  Wesley  an,  the  organ  of  the  new  denomina-  Constitution    he    was    opposed,    and    after    its 

tion;  became  president  of  Michigan  Union  Col-  adoption  he  was  elected,  by  the  Anti-Federalists, 

lege  at  Leoni,  Mich.,  in  1856 ;  and  in  1864  was  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served  until  the  condition 

made  professor  in  Adrian  College,  Michigan.    In  of  his  health  caused  his  resignation  in  1792.    At 

1867    he   returned   to   the   Methodist   Episcopal  that  time,  however,  he  had  become  a  supporter 

Church.    Among  his  writings  are :     Univeraalism  of  Washington  and  of  the  new  Constitution,  but 

Examined  and  Refuted   ( 1836 )  ;  Slavery  in  the  his  resignation  from  the  Senate  was  followed  by 

Light  of  the  Bible  (1855) ;  and  Elements  of  The-  his  retirement  from  public  life,  and  he  died  two 

ology  (1856).  years  thereafter,   June   19,    1794,   at   his  home, 

LEE,    Nathaniel    (c.1663-92).     An   EngUsh  tJhantilly,  in  his  native  county  of  Westmoreland, 

dramatic  poet.    He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  ^«  possessed  great  powers  as  an  orator.     His 

Cambridge,  in  1668,  and  was  then  for  a  time  an  grandson,  R.  H.  Lee,  published  Ltfe  and  Corre- 

actor,  but  soon  retired  and  devoted  himself  to  ^ondence  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  (2  vols.,  Phila- 

the  writing  of  tragedies.     He  first  attracted  at-  delphia,  1825). 

tention  in  1677,  by  his  Rival  Queens,  in  which        LEE,  Robebt  (1804-68).    A  Scotch  clergj-man. 

occurred   the   well-known   lines,    "When   Greeks  He  was  bom  at  Tweedmouth,  England,  November 

joined  Greeks  then  was  the  tug  of  war."     The  H,   1804;   educated  at  the  University  of  Saint 

work  won  high  praise  from  Dryden,  who  was  later  Andrews ;    ordained  a  minister  of  the  Scottish 

associated  with  Lee  in  writing  The  Duke  of  Guise  Church  in  1832 ;  settled  at  Arbroath  in  1833,  and 

(1682).     In  1684,  however,  Lee  became  insane,  at  Campsie  in  1836.     When  the  Church  of  Scot- 

and  he  was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  four  land  was  divided  by  the  secession,  he  remained 

years.    Upon  his  release  he  again  devoted  himself  with  the  Established  Church,  was  called  to  the 

to  literary  work.     Among  the  most  popular  of  pastorate   of   the   Old   Grey   Friars'   Church    in 

Lee*s  works,  most  of  which  treated  subjects  from  Edinburgh,  and  took  a   prominent  part  in  the 

classical   history,    are    Theodosius,    Mithridates,  controversies  that  ensued.     In  1846  he  was  ap- 

and  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  P^*'^^^..  regies    professor    of    biblical    criticism 
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of  the  American  Revolution. 

Stratford,  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  January  w...*  »c.cn.»  «v,in,^,  «iary»^*  ^,c7^ic;t«f  ana  r^ar^^ 

20,    1732,    the    son    of    Thomas    Lee,    who    wm  ous  Reading,  remsaaf^  improved     In  lS59h^ 

president  of  the  Virginia  Council  and  a  mem-  ^Tf*  ^^"«^/  ^^^^  mtroducmg  m  public  worship 

ber    of    the    Ohio    Company.      After    receiving  ^^If *^  ^5^??  *f^*r**"!rw°^'°fi!*'^  ^^  u^5 

some  preliminary  education  at  home,  the  son  was  ^,^5  a    ?^*'V*''^'  ^}%  **^  ^l^'S  that  he  had 

placed  in  school   at  Wakefield,  England,  where  published  a  volume  of  Prayers  for  Public  Wor^ 

he  remained  until  1752,  when  he  retSmed  to  Vir-  ^^^    <  1^^>  /?^  ,"f  t.  *^^,^"?*   ^°    t"*    ^^" 

ginia  and  made  his  home  with  his  elder  brother.  ^^^^     ^«  "^^/w  ^-  *''°'^"  "^'^^  '''^}  /T? 

Taking  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  Rich-  ?°^o^i?*u^''''^T.iH*^^^mr*^S?'f "  were  defeated, 

ard  Henry  Lee  early  became  a  justice  of  the  peace  ^?  l^^,  he  published  Jfce  Reform  of  the  Church 

for  his  native  county,   and  4a8  elected  t<5  the  ,<  ScotUnd  tn  Worship,  Government,  and  Doc> 

House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia  at  a  time  when  \r!^'    ^^  ^'^  l\  Torquay,  England,  Maijch  14, 

his  brother  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla-  ^l^^'     Consult  his  Li^e  by  Story    (Edmburgh, 

tive  Council.    In  1766,  when  the  Legislature  was  ^^*"/- 

taking  action  with  reference  to  the  'Declaratory        LEE,  Robbbt  Edwabd    (1807-70).     A  distin- 

Act*   of  Parliament,  he  drafted  the  address  to  guished  American  soldier,  commander-in-chief  of 

the  King  and  also  the  memorial  to  the  House  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

Lords.     In  1773  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legis-  He   was   bom    in    Westmoreland    County,    Va., 

lature  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  January  19,  1807.    His  father  was  'Light  Horse 

Correspondence,  and  in  the  following  year  was  Harry*  Lee,   a   distinguished   cavalry   leader   in 

sent  to  the  first  Continental  Congress.  As  a  mem-  the  Revolutionary  War ;  his  mother,  Anne  Hall 

ber  of  that  body  he  drafted  a  number  of  important  Carter.     In    1811   his   father   removed  to  Alex* 

public    papers,    including    the    petition    to    the  andria,   in   Fairfax   County.     He  entered   West 

king,  and  as  a  member  of  the  second  Continental  Point  in   1825,  on  an  appointment  secured   for 

Congress  he  prepared  the  address  to  the  inhabi-  him  by  GJen.  Andrew  Jackson,  and  by  his  dili- 

tants  of  Great  Britain.     He  contributed  largely  gence  and  abilitjr  graduated  in  1829  second  in  his 

to  the  more  difficult  work  of  that  body,  being  rec-  class.    From  this  time  until  1834  he  was  in  the 

ognized  throughout  as  one  of  the  really  influential  Engineer  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieuten- 

leaders    of    the    revolutionary    movement,    and  ant.   In  1831  he  married  Mary  Randolph  Custis, 

finally  becoming  famous  by  his  motion  of  June  the  granddaughter  of  Martha  Washington.     In 

7,   1776    (adopted  July  2d),  that  "these  united  1834  he  became  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of 

Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  the  army  in  Washington;  three  years  later  he 

independent  States;   and  that  all  political  eon-  superintended  improvements  at  Saint  Louis,  and 

nection   between   them   and  the   State  of   Great  in  1842  he  took  charge  of  the  defenses  in  New 

Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  York  Harbor,  where  he  remained  until  the  out- 

With    the   decline    of    the   prestige    and    power  break  of  the  Mexican  War,  in  1846.    In  1838  he 

of    Cmigress,    Lee,    as    did    other    of    the    lead-  had  been  made  a  captain. 

ing  political  workers,  devoted  more  of  his  time        In  the  Mexican  War  he  was  first  with  General 

to  the  affairs  of  his  own  State,  serving  in  its  Wool,    for    whom    he    did    excellent    scouting. 

Legislature  from  1780  until  1784.     He  returned  Transferred  at  the  personal  request  of  Geheral 

to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1784,  and  was  then  Scott  to  the  army  before  Vera  Cruz,  he  arranged 

elected  president  of  that  body.     In  1786  he,  was  the  batteries  so  that  the  town  was  reduced  in  a 

a   member   of  the  Virginia  Legislature   and   in  week.    After  each  of  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo, 

1787  he  was  a  member  both  of  that  body  and  of  Churubusoo,  and  Chapultepee,  he  received  pro 
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motion,  and  for  his  Berrices  in  the  last  was  bre-  and  were  on  the  whole  unsuccessful.  The  dis- 
vetted  colonel.  He  was  engaged  in  oigineering  advantages  he  had  to  contend  with  were  great, 
work  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  after  the  war  his  subordinates  were  at  loggerheads,  and  the 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  defenses  then  being  con-  enemy  under  General  McClellan  was  strong  and 
structed  at  Baltimore.  In  1862  Lee  became  su-  alert.  ^  Assigned  to  the  Department  of  South 
perintendent  at  West  Point,  and  in  his  three  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  he  devoted  him- 
years  of  service  there  improved  the  discipline  self  to  the  task  of  creating  coast  defenses  and  in- 
greatly  and  lengthened  the  course  of  study  to  terior  works  to  protect  the  country  on  which  the 
live  years.  On  the  formation  of  a  new  cavalry  Confederacy  was  absolutely  dependent  for  sup- 
regiment  in  1865,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-  plies.  His  grasp  of  the  situation  was  masterly, 
colonel  and  saw  service  in  western  Texas  agiunst  and  his  personal  presence  did  much  to  stimulate 
the  Indians.  In  July  the  command  of  the  regi-  the  rapidity  with  which  the  defense  was  made 
ment  devolved  on  him,  but  three  months  later  he  efficient.  In  March,  1862,  he  was  recalled  to  Rich- 
was  called  home  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-  mond  to  direct  the  military  operations  of  the 
law,  Mr.  Custis.  Returning  to  his  command,  he  Confederacy,  under  the  supervision  of  President 
continued  with  it  until  the  fall  of  1859,  when  he  Davis,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  serenity  of  Lee's 
obtained  leave  to  visit  his  family.  During  this  character  that  this  somewhat  trying  situation 
visit  he  commanded  the  troops  which  suppressed  produced  so  little  friction.  Men  and  supplies  had 
the  John  Brown  raid.  He  was  then  called  to  to  be  prepared  to  meet  McClellan's  advance  up 
Richmond  to  advise  the  Legislature  with  regard  the  Peninsula,  where  some  victory  was  expected 
to  defense,  should  an  invasion  again  occur,  from  the  victors  of  the  first  Bull  Run  to  compen- 
Returning  to  Texas,  he  was  in  charge  of  his  sate  for  the  disasters  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
former  department,  until,  on  the  secession  of  son,  and  of  Roanoke  Island.  Lee  kept  in  full  corn- 
that  State  in  1861,  he  was  recalled  to  Washing-  munication  with  Jackson's  movements  in  the 
ton.  Valley  of  Virginia,  giving  him  free  hand.   When 

Lee  was  earnestly  opposed  t^)  disunion,  but  his  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  command  in 

future  actions  were  clearly  foreshadowed  in  a  let-  the  Peninsula  against  McClellan,  wished  to  draw 

ter  to  his  son:     "Still,  a  union  that  can  only  be  strongly  on  the  defensive  forces  of  the  interior 

maintained  by  swords  and  bayonets,  and  in  which  and  to  risk  all  on  one  battle,  Lee,  believing  that 

strife   and  civil  war  are  to  take  the   place  of  a  smaller  army  could  be  successful,  opposed  him, 

brotherly  love  and  kindness,  has  no  charm  for  and  was  supported  in  this  opinion  by  President 

me.     I  shall  mourn  for  my  country  and  for  the  Davis.  Johnston  steadily  retreated  before  McClel- 

welfare  of  mankind.     If  the  Union  is  dissolved  Ian  until  Jackson's  famous  dasn  prevented  Mc- 

and  the  Government  disrupted,  I  shall  return  to  Dowell,  with  his  force  of  about  40,000,  from  join- 

my  native  State  and  share  the  miseries  of  my  ing  the  main  Federal  army ;  then  he  turned  and 

people,  and,  save  in  defence,  will  draw  my  sword  fought  the  indecisive  battle  of  Seven  Pines  (May 

on  none."   '  While  deploring  the  actions  of  his  31-June  1 ) .     Lee  took  no  part  in  this  fighting, 

people,  he  believed  that  they  had  been  wronged,  but  on  June  3  he  took  command^  for  Johnston 

and  his  sympathy  drew  him  to  them.     In  the  had  been  wounded  and  the  next  in  rank.  Gen. 

last  analysis,  too]^  he  was  a  States- rights  man;  G.  W.  Smith,  was  in  bad  health.    Setting  about 

for  he  "would  defend  any  State  if  her  rights  vigorously  to  secure  reinforcements  and  sendin.s^ 

were  invaded."    He  reached  home  on  March  1,  Stuart  on  his  brilliant  circuit  of  the   Federal 

1861,  and  on  April  18th  Frank  P.  Blair,  on  be-  army,    the    new    commander    resisted    the    gen- 

half  of  President  Lincoln,  visited  him  and  offered  eral  desire  for  him  to  fall  back  on  Richmond,  and 

him  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  United  took  the  offensive.    Some  tremendous  fighting  at 

States.    Lee  wrote  later,  "I  declined  the  offer  he  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  forced  McClellan  to 

made  me  to  take  command  of  the  army  that  was  retreat  toward  his  gunboats  on  the  James.     The 

to  be  brought  into  the  field,  stating,  as  candidly  fierce  fight  of  Malvern  Hill,  where  the  Confeder- 

and  courageously  as  I  could,  that,  though  opposed  ates  were  unable  to  dislodge  the  Federals,  allowed 

to  secession  and  deprecating  war,  I  could  take  no  McClellan   to   reach   his   place   of   safety.     The 

part  in  an  invasion  of  the  Southern  States."    On  Federals  had  been  driven  back  but  not  routed  in 

April  19th  President  Lincoln  declared  a  blockade  these  terrible  seven  days*  battles  around   Rich- 

of  the  Southern  ports;  troops  began  to  pour  into  mond,  June  25- July  1,  and  Lee  was  not  satisfied 

Washington ;   the  invasion  of  his  State  had,  in  with  what  he  had  done.    It  is  possible  that  if  he 

Lee's  opinion,  begun,  and  on  April  20th  he  re-  had  had  the  right  support  from  his  subordinates 

signed,  three  days  later  taking  command  in  Rich-  he  would  have  carried  out  his  original  plan  of  de- 

mond  of  the  military   forces  of  Virginia.  •  On  stroying  the  opposing  army.    General  Pope  soon 

May  25th  he  ceased  to  be  a  major-general  in  the  after  this  took  command  of  the  Federal  armies  in 

army  of  his  State,  and  became  a  brigadier  in  the  Virginia  west  of  Washington,  while  General  Mc- 

service  of  the  South,  no  higher  rank  having  then  Clollan   retained   position   on   the  James   River, 

been  created  by  the  Confederate  Government.  T>ee,  assuming  that  Richmond  was  no  longer  in 

Lee  found  Virginia  totally  unprepared  for  the  serious  danger  from  McClellan's  forces,  planned 
conflict,  but  acting  as  the  commander-inrchief  of  to  throw  his  whole  available  strength  against 
the  State  troops  and  working  steadily  with  Gen-  Pope.  A  series  of  rapid  and  unexpected  blows 
eral  Gorgas,  the  chief  of  ordnance,  he  had  by  the  fell  upon  the  outer  armies  under  Pope's  com- 
end  of  May  30,000  men  equipped  and  in  the  field  mand,  his  store  of  provisions  was  captured, 
and  many  regiments  well  advanced  in  organiza-  and  on  August  29  and  30,  1862,  Pope's 
tion.  On  June  8th  President  Davis  took  charge  main  army  was  signally  defeated  by  Jackson 
of  all  military  movements  and  General  Lee,  and  Lee  on  the  same  field  that  had  witnessed 
though  anxious'  to  take  the  field,  remained  at  his  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  I^ee  then  pro- 
side  as  an  adviser.  jected   the   invasion   of   Maryland,   as   well   for 

His  first  Operations  in  the  field  were  in  West  political  as  for  military  reasons.     On  Septera- 

Virginia  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1861,  ber  7th  his  entire  army  was  near  Frederick  City. 
Vol.  XII.— 6. 
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The  invasion  was  a  tentative  one,  and  was  at-  its  retirement  to  the  strong  position  of  Cemetery 

tended  with  many  disheartening  circumstances.  Ridge,   south   of  Gettysburg.     On   July   2d,   at 

Thousands  of  stragglers  left  the  ranks  between  4  P.M.,  after  a  tremendous  cannonade,  the  Con- 

Manassas   and   the    Potomac,   the   greater   part  federates  delivered  an  impetuous  attack  on  the 

weakened  by  want  of  rest,  food,  and  shoes,  and  right  side  of  Meade's  position.    It  met  with  only 

worn  out  by  continued  marches  and  daily  battles,  partial   success.     On   the   afternoon   of   the   3d 

while  many  yielded  to  other  motives.     General  Lee  ordered  a  cannonade  which  lasted  for  two 

McClellan  had  meanwhile  been  sent  against  Lee.  hours,  and  under  cover  of  which  his  attacking 

On  September  15,  1862,  Harper's  Ferry  was  cap-  columns  of  15,000  men  formed.    The  attack  was 

tured  by  the  Confederates  under  Jackson  prepar-  all  that  human  bravery  could  make  it ;  but  the 

atory  to  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania.     McClel-  columns  melted  before  the  fire  that  waited  for 

Ian  followed  Lee's  movements,  keeping  the  body  them;  and  though  their  van  reached  and  covered 

of  his  army  between  Lee  and  Washington.     By  the  key  of  the  struggle,  their  main  force  was 

good  fortune,  coming  into  possession  of  Lee's  order  annihilated,   and   the   position   quickly   retaken, 

of  march,  he  forced  the  latter  to  turn.    The  battle  General    Lee's    equanimity   was   conspicuous    in 

of  Antietam  (q. v.),  September  16th- 17th,  was  the  this  defeat  in   the  manner  of  his  meeting  the 

result,  the  advantage  beinff  with   the  Federals,  disorganized  remnant  of  that  returning  column. 

With   a  greatly  superior  force,  McClellan   sue-  infusing  them  with  his  own  serene  confidence  and 

oeeded  in  compelling  Lee  to  abandon  his  plan  of  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  the 

invading  Pennsylvania,  but  the  latter's  superior  fatal  charge.     Meade's  army  was  seemingly  too 

generalship  displayed  throughout  the  whole  en-  much  shattered  for  him  to  venture  the  offensive 

gagement   and    the   subsequent   movements   pre-  the  next  day,  although  Lee  stood  ready  for  him. 

vented  the  former  from  obtaining  any  further  ad-  The  Confederate  general,  now  short  of  aramuni- 

vantages  as  Lee  retreated  southward.  Lee  and  his  tion  and  fearing  for 'his  communications,  began 

army  had  fought  with  splendid  skill  and  bravery,  to    retreat.     ( See    Gettysburg,     Battle    of.  ) 

but  the  campaign  as  a  political  move  was  a  fail-  Meade  followed  to  the  Potomac,  but  did  not  at- 

ure.     The   Federal  Government  now  decided  to  tack,  and  Lee  got  his  army  across  with  masterly 

renew  the  attempt  on  Richmond,  this  time  via  skill.    The  Federal  commander  crossed  into  Vir- 

Fredericksburg.    On  November  7th  Burnside  re-  ginia  shortly  afterwards,  but  no  events  of  ira- 

ceived  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  portance  took  place  in  that  State  during  the  re- 

Both  armies  were  rapidly  drawn  southward,  and  mainder  of  the  year.     Lee,  feeling  that  a  crisis 

on  November  20th  Lee  was  gathering  his  entire  was  at  hand,  suggested  that  he  be  relieved  by  a 

army  behind  the  works  of  Fredericksburg,  while  younger    man,    but    President    Davis    promptly 

Bumside's  covered  the  hills  on  the  north  facing  answered  that  such  a  step  was  impossible.     The 

them.     On  December  13th  a  determined  assault  autumn  of  1863  saw  only  manoeuvring  on  the  part 

was  directed  by  Burnside  squarely  against  the  of  Lee  and  Meade,  but  the  latter  was  forced  to 

fortified  hills  of  Fredericksburg.    It  was  repelled  withdraw  just  when  he  was  intending  to  attack, 

with  terrible  loss  to  the  Federal  army.      (See  and  Lee  went  into  winter  quarters  behind  the 

Fredericksburg.)     After  this  battle  the' army  of  Rapidan. 

General  Lee  was  not  again  molested  until  the  After  this  winter  of  1863-64,  in  which  the  pri- 
campaign  of  1863  opened.  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  vations  that  the  Confederates  suffered  were  well 
had  been  appointed  to  supersede  General  Bum-  compared  with  those  of  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge^ 
side,  and  with  a  powerful  army,  about  double  the  final  campaign  opened  with  General  Grant 
tiiat  of  Ijee,  now  declared  his  intention  of  forcing  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces.  He  recog- 
the  Confederate  army  from  Fredericksburg.  At  nized  that  the  wav  to  defeat  Lee  was  to  *ham- 
the  end  of  April  he  led  the  bulk  of  his  army  mer'  him  out.  Lee  had  only  about  60,000  against 
across  the  Rappahannock,  and  took  up  a  position  Grant's  120,000,  but  he  was  fighting  on  the  de- 
near  Chancellorsville,  The  genius  of  Lee  was  fensive  in  a  verv  difficult  countrv.  From  Mav  5th 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  battle  which  to  June  12th  there  was  terrible"^  and  almost  con- 
followed  (May  2d-4th),  resulting  in  the  complete  tinuous  fighting  in  the  'Wilderness'  (q.v.),  and 
defeat  of  Hooker.  (See  Chancellorsville,  Bat-  along  the  line  of  Grant's  movement  to  the  James 
tleof.)  But  while  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  River,  Lee  using  his  veterans  with  consummate 
had  been  brilliantly  won,  I^ee  had  lost  his  great-  skill,  and  Grant  his  constantly  filled  ranks  with 
est  support,  'Stonewall'  Jackson.  After  some  a  persistence  that  was  peculiarly  his  own. 
indecisive  fighting  the  Federal  army  on  May  6th  In  this  short  time  the  Federals  lost  60,000  men 
withdrew  across  the  Rappahannock.  and  the  Confederates  14.000,  and  in  the  siege  of 
Lee  now  organized  his  army  for  the  invasion  Petersburg  from  June,  1864,  to  the  beginning  of 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  June  3d  commenced  April,  1865,  the  fighting  was  almost  as  terrible, 
the  advance  with  80,000  men.  The  entire  Con-  save  for  the  fact  that  now  the  Federals  wer.e 
federate  army  was  transferred  to  North  Vir-  defended  by  their  works  and  the  CJonfederatea 
ginia,  and  on  June  27th  it  was  concen-  were  almost  without  food.  On  April  2,  1865, 
trated  near  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Gen.  George  G.  I^ee's  position  became  untenable,  and  he  resolved 
Meade  succeeded  Hooker  in  the  command  of  the  to  try  to  lead  the  30.000  men  left  to  him  south- 
Federal  army,  which  was  now  concentrated  to-  ward.  He  abandoned  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
ward  Gettysburg.  General  Stuart,  on  whom  which  were  occupied  by  the  Federals  on  April  3d  ^ 
Lee  depended  for  his  information  as  to  Federal  and  Lee,  pressing  on  to  Amelia  C>>urt  House,  found 
movements,  had  unskillfully  got  on  the  other  that  by  some  mistake  his  provisions  had  been 
side  of  ^feade  and  could  render  no  service.  On  sent  on  to  the  capital,  and  that  he  could  neither 
July  1st  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  began  by  an  un-  fight  nor  retreat  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
expected  collision  between  the  Federal  cavalry  On  April  9,  1865,  he  surrendered  to  General 
and  the  head  of  General  Hill's  column  moving  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  The  devo- 
from  Chambersburg  toward  Gettysburg.  It  re-  tion  of  Lee's  soldiers  to  their  leader  was  never 
suited  in  the  repulse  of  the  Federal  advance  and  more  strikingly  shown  than  at  the  surrender. 
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Lee  remained  in  Richmond  "until  June,  1866,  aua  of  Eoftant  Copies  (1902).    He  has  also  edited 

when  he  retired  to  a  quiet  country  place.     In  Lord  Bemer's  translation  of  Huon  of  Bordeauo 

October  of  the  same  year  he  was  installed  as  (1883-86)   and  the  Autobiography  of  Lord  Her- 

president  of  Washington  Colle^  at  Lexington,  bert  of  Cherbury  (1886).    In  1903  he  visited  the 

Va.,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University.  The  five  United  States,  lecturing  in  Boston  and  at  the 

years  of  his  service  were  marked  by  steady  re-  chief  universities, 
cuperation  from  the  utter  desolation  of  the  war. 
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era  commandew.  his  humane  conduct  throMh-  geminary  in  Bath,  which  waa  speedily  successful 

^    *^'*5'*'"i^  ^  '°'*n'il?"'lS.'I!i^  "*  ^^**,  through  her  abilities  as  a  teachw  and  the  charm 

continued 
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among 

t  o  1.    t  r>    r       /».T       VI     looov     wi  — '  ——  Specimens  of  historical  fiction  in  Eng- 

o,r,of  Roh^  B.  Lee  (New  York,  1886)  ;  Fit«-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^-^  j,er  tragedy  Almeyda,  Queen  If 

Hugh  Lee,  «o6er«  frz^  (New  York    18M),  in  o^elwdo,   was   played   with   Mrs    Siddons   and 

the    Great  Omimanders  Seriw;"  White.  ROtert  tharles  Kemble^n  the  cast,  but  proved  a  failure. 

E.  Lee  (New  York.  1897),  in  the  "Heroes  of  the  jj^,  best-known  work  was  done  in  collaboration 

Nations  Series ;"  and  a  sketch  by  Trent,  R^  ^.jt^  j^^^  ^j^j^^  Harriet  Lee  ( q.v. ) ,  to  whose  Can- 

E.  Lee  (Boston,  1899),  one  of  the  "Beacon  Biog-  ,g^j„^  y„j^  ^^^  contributed  two  stories  entitled 

™P"'**-                                              '  The  Young  Lady's   Tale  and   The  Clergyman't 

LBB,     Sahuel     (1783-1862).       An     English  Tale.     Her  other  works  include:    The  Uermift 

Orientalist.    He  was  born  at  Longnor,  in  Shrop-  Tale  (1787)  ;  The  Life  of  a  Lover  (1804)  ;  The 

shire,  and  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam-  Assignation  (1807). 

bridge,  in  1817.     Two  years  afterwards  he  was  j^j.  ^f^J,Q^     xhe  nom-de-plume  of  the  Eng- 

t:r'^Z^';^^^ir^^r^7roTV^X  "»•»  -iter  Violet  Paget. 

1848;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  rector  of  LEE,  Wiixiam  (  ?-c.l610).  An  English  stock- 
Barley,  Hertfordshire.  His  Orammar  of  the  ing-weaver,  bom  probably  in  Calverton,  Notting- 
Hebreto  Language  (1830);  his  Book  of  Job,  hamshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  took 
Translated  from  the  Original  Hebrevo  (1837) ;  orders,  and  afterwards  had  a  living  at  Calverton. 
his  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  English  Lexicon  In  this  town  he  invented  his  stocking-frame, 
(1840)y  and  several  other  works  won  for  him  a  ond  started  a  small  manufactory.  There  was 
high  reputation.  some  interest  taken  in  the  invention  by  Queen 

LEE,  Samuel  Philips  (1812-97).  An  Ameri-  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  but  they  were  too  con- 
can  naval  officer,  bom  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.  wrvative  to  consider  it  seriously,  and  Lee,  having 
He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  a  mid-  received  much  encouragement  from  Henry  IV., 
shipman  in  1826.  In  1862,  as  commander  of  the  w«nt  to  France  and  set  up  his  frames  at  Rouen. 
Oneida,  he  participated  in  the  capture  of  New  Here  he  worked  with  great  success.  After  his 
Orleans  by  Farragut  and  in  other  operations  on  death,  which  occurred  soon  after  the  assassina- 
the  Mississippi.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  tion  of  Henry  IV.,  Lee's  workmen  returned  to 
was  commissioned  captain,  and  was  put  in  com-  England,  and  brought  the  valuable  invention 
mand  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squad-  back  with  them. 

ron.    In  the  summer  of  1864  he  was  transferred  LEE,  William  (1737-95).    One  of  the  repre- 

to  the  command  of  the  Mississippi   Squadron,  aentatives  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  during 

He  was  commissioned  commodore  m   1866,  and  the  American  Revolution ;  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas 

rear-admiral  in  1870,  when  he  was  put  in  com-  Lee  and  the  brother  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Fran- 

mand  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet.    He  retired  in  cis  Lightfoot  Lee,  and  Arthur  Lee.    He  was  bom 

1875.  in  Stratford,  Va.,  but  some  time  before  the  Revo- 

LEE,  Sidney  (1859—).    An  English  scholar,  lutionary  War  took  up  his  residence  as  a  mer- 

bom  in  London,  December  5,  1859.    He  was  edu-  chant  in  London,  where  he  acted  as  the  agent  of 

cated  at  the  City  of  London  School  and  Balliol  the  Colony  of  Virginia  for  a  time,  and  in  1773 

College,  Oxford.     In  1883  he  became  assistant  was  elected  sheriff  of  Middlesex.  -  He  was  an  ar- 

editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  dent  partisan  of  Wilkes,  and  in  1775  was  elected 

and  on  the  retirement  of  Leslie  Stephen  (q.v.)  in  on  the  Wilkes  ticket  alderman  of  London,  which 

1891  he  was  appointed  editor-in-chief.    Under  his  position  he  held,  nominally,  until  January,  1780. 

supervision  appeared  the  last  thirty-seven  vol-  In  June,  1777,  he  joined  Thomas  Morris  in  super- 

umes.     To  the  great  work  he  contributed  eight  intending  the  mercantile  affairs  of  the   United 

hundred    and    twenty    articles,    or    three    vol-  States  at  Nantes,  and  for  a  time  had  virtually 

umes.     He  is  most  favorably  known  for  8trat'  entire  charge  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 

/oftf-ofi--4i?on   from   the   Earliest    Times    to    the  United  States  in  France.     On  May  9,  1778,  he 

Death  of  Shakespeare    (1885;   new  ed.    1890);  was  appointed  by  Congress  a  commissioner  to  the 

a  concise  Life  of  Shakespeare   (1898;   abridged  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  but  remained  in 

for  the  use  of  students,  1900)  ;  A  Life  of  Queen  Paris  for  nearly  a  year  after  receiving  his  com- 

V%4Storia    (1002);   Facsimile  Reprint   of  Shake-  mission,   and   subsequently   lived    at    Frankfort, 

9peare*s  First  Folio  (1902) ;  and  his  Shakespeare  Germany,  but  accomplished  nothing.    In  Septem- 

First  Folio  Facsimile,  with  Introduction  and  Oen-  her,  1778,  he  drew  up,  with  Jan  Neufville,  an 
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AnMterdani  merduint,  a  commercial  treaty  which  ing  tnink^— one  dorsal,  one  ventral,  and  two  lat- 

was   indorsed   by  the   burgomaster   of  Amster-  eral — ^with  their  branches;    there  is  no   heart, 

dam,  and  which  later  served  as  a  pretext  for  The  blood  system  is  in  such  close  and  intimate  re- 

Ungland's  declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  lation  with  the  body-cavity  that  it  is  difficult  to 

In  June,  1779,  Lee  was  recalled  from  his  mis-  determine  accurately  the  limits  of  each.  The  a^a- 

sions,  both  of  which  had  been  unsuccessful.    He  tion  of  the  blood  takes  place  in  the  skin,  or  rarely 

iiied  at  Green  Spring,  Va.    Lee's  diplomatic  cor-  by  special  outgrowths  of  the  body-walls,  which 

resp<»idence,  together  with  a  brief  biographical  function  as  gills.  Leeches  are  oviparous,  and  each 

sketch,  may  be  found  in  Wharton    (^.>,  The  individual   is  hermaphroditic,   while  in  certain 

Xevolutionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  allied  forms    (Histriobdella,  etc.)   the  sexes  are 

United  States  (Washington,  1889).  distinct.     The  eggs  are  laid  in  sacs,  or,  as  in 

IJBB,WiLiJAM  Little  (1821-67).    An  Ameri-  pl«I»ine,    the   .ftSh-leech,    are    covered    with    a 

ean  la^vyer.    He  was  bom  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.;  transparent  fluid  substance  which  hardens  and 

studied  at  Norwich  University,  Vt,  and,  after  envelops  the  eggs.    Development  is  usually  direct, 

being  superintendent  of  a  military  academy  at  ^^  ^}\^^  ?  Jf  "^^™''?^''."^'  .*u*  T"^  ^^*^ 

Portemou^,  Va.,  also  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  ^"^  ^he  adult.     When  f eedmg  the  leeches  pair 

His  practici  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  interrupted  by  ""^^^  "^^  impr^ates  the  other  by  passmg  sper- 

threatening  consumption,  and  in  1846  he  started  m«toF*ores  through  the  i*enis  into  the  vagina. 

for  Oregon  by  sea,  but  was  delayed  at  Honolulu;  Simultaneous  mutual  fertilization  has  also  been 

undertook  several  suits  for  the  Government  and  ^f,"^*   They  have  small  eyes  (in  the  medici- 

was  made  Hawaiian  Chief  Justice  and  Chancellor.  5**  leech  ten)    which  appear  as  black  spots  on  the 

He  drew  up  a  new  constitution  and  civil  and  J?'^*^  "*i«  °*  ^he  segments  back  of  the  mouth, 

criminal  codes,  and  was  appointed  president  of  ^**^«^J^  *"  very  simple  «Bd  seem  to  be  merely 

the  commission  which  was  t^have  charge  of  the  modified  sense-papilla,  of  which  there  are  manv 


a  reciprocity  treaty  between  that  country  and  r"^'}?.  Macrohdella  valdriana  is  said  to  reach  a 
Hawaii  -^  "^  '  length  of  two  and  a  half  feet.  Some  are  very 
--.-.1_.  ..o,  ,  ,  ,  V  •  •  i-i-xL  slender,  while  others  are  broad  and  very  flat.  The 
LEECH  (AS  ((Fce,  leech,  physician,  Goth,  ^^lors  are  usually  duU  gray,  brown,  dark  green, 
likets,  OHG.  lAhht,  Idcht^  physician,  from  AS.  ^^j^^  jji^^jj^  ^  '^  '"  *  e  » 
lac.  medicine,  gift).  An  annelid  of  the  order  Leeches' frequently  change  their  skin;  and  one 
or  class  Hirudinea,  divided  into  a  number  ol  cause  of  the  gUat  mortality  so  often  experienced 
groups,  Hirudinidffi,  etc.,  some  of  which  contain  ^mong  leeches  kept  for  medicinal  use  is  the  want 
many  species.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  ^^  *^tic  pUnts  in  the  vessels  conUining  them, 
tresh  waters,  although  some  live  m  grass,  etc.,  ^^  ^^ich  to  rub  themselves  for  aidln  this 
m  moist  places,  and  some  are  manne.  They  process,  and  for  getting  quit  of  the  slime  which 
are  most  common  m  warm  climates.  The  body  is  their  skins  exude.  Lee^h  aquaria  in  which  aqua- 
soft,  and  composed  of  segments  (e.g.  Pontobdel-  ^ic  plants  grow  are,  therefoVe,  much  more  favor- 
la)  hke  that  of  the  earth-worm,  but  not  fur-  ^ble  for  the  health  of  leeches  than  the  tanks  and 
nished  with  bristles,  except  m  one  genus,  to  aid  ^^^Is  formerly  in  use.  The  medicinal  leech 
in  progression  as  in  the  earth-worm ;  instead  of  (Eirudo  medicinalis)  is  a  European  species,  a 
which,  a  sucking-disk  at  each  extremity  enables  ^are  native  of  Great  Britain ;  leeches,  however, 
the  leech  to  avail  itself  of  its  power  of  elongating  are  generally  imported  from  Hamburg  and  from 
and  shortening  its  body,  by  means  of  which  it  the  south  of  Europe.  The  ancients  were  well  ac- 
moves  with  considerable  rapidity  The  external  quainted  with  leeches,  but  their  medicinal  use 
rings  (annuli)  which  show  m  the  body- wall  do  geemg  to  have  originated  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
not  correspond  to  the  inner  segments,  but  are  horse-leech  {Hwmopia  sanguisorha)  is  common  in 
much  more  numerous,  \^hlle  there  are  usually  Great  Britain;  it  is  much  larger  than  the  medi- 
??  "^SlSf"^*^®  number  of  rings  may  be  more  cinal  species,  but  its  teeth  are  comparatively 
than  200.  There  are,  at  the  middle  of  the  body,  ^lunt,  and  it  is  little  of  a  blood-sucker,  and 
3,  6,  «,  or  12  rings  to  each  segment  The  mouth  useless  for  medicinal  purposes.  In  many  parts 
IS  m  the  anterior  suckmg-disk.  The  mouth  of  of  India,  as  in  the  warm  vallevs  of  the  Him- 
many  of  the  specif  is  admirably  adapted  not  aiava,  the  moist  grass  swarms  with  leeches, 
only  for  killing  and  eating  the  minute  aquatic  gome  of  them  very  small,  but  very  trouble- 
animals  which  constitute  their  ordma^  food,  so^e  to  cattle  and  men  who  have  occasion  to 
but  for  making  little  wounds  m  the  higher  ani-  ^alk  through  the  grass.  The  moist  valleys  of 
mals  through  which  blood  may  be  sucked.  The  java.  Sumatra,  Chile,  and  other  tropical  countries 
mouth  of  the  medicinal  leech  has  three  small,  g^arm  with  land-leeches.  Many  species  of  leech 
white,  hard  pharyngeal  teeth,  minutely  serrated  are  found  in  the  United  States,  the  most  com- 
alofig  the  edges,  and  ciinred  so  as  to  form  little  ^^^  ^nes  belonging  to  the  genera  Xephelis  and 
semicircular  saws  provided  with  muscles  ^  Glossiphonia  (litter  known  as  aepsfne).  For 
ful  enough  to  work  them  with  great  effect  and  to  ^  synopsis  of  the  North  American  species,  con- 
produce  a  triradiate  wound,  i.e.  three  short,  deep  ^^^^'^   y^^^j^    invertebrate  Animals  of  Vineyard 


)mpartments,   some   of  which  have  '         "V^tJ;'   /\v«  Jr^^J"  iqqq/ 

large  lateral  c»k;  and  a  leech  which  has  once  *^"*^'  '^^-  ^'-  ( ^^  ashington,  1898). 

gorgpd  itself  with  blood  retains  a  store  for  a  very  LEECH,  John  (1817-04).    An  English  carica- 

lone  time,   little  changed,   in  these  receptacles,  turist.    He  was  born  in  Ix)ndon,  August  29,  1817, 

while  the  digestive  process  goes  slowly  on.    The»  and  was   educated   at  the  Charteniouse,   where 

circulatory  system  consists  of  four  great  pulsat-  he  formed  his  lifelong  friendship  with  Thackeray. 
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At  the  wish  of  his  father  he  studied  medicine 
At  Saint  Bartholomew's,  where  he  was  most  dis- 
tinguished for  his  anatomical  drawings,  a  talent 
which  he  turned  to  account  on  the  collapse  of  his 
father's  fortune.  In  art  he  was  practically  self- 
taught.  His  first  work,  "Etchings  and  Sketches 
by  A.  Pen,  £i»q."  (1835),  was  a  series  of  street 
characters,  drawn  on  stone.  After  this  appeared 
his  sketches  in  Bell's  Life  in  London,  After 
designing  for  various  magazines  and  executing 
several  series  of  plates  in  collaboration  with 
Percival  Leigh,  he  became  associated  with  Punch 
(1841).  His  sketches  for  Punch,  upon  which  his 
fame  chiefly  rests,  were  separately  published 
under  the  title  "Pictures  of  Life  and  Character" 
(1834-69) .  Among  the  works  which  he  illustrated 
were  Dickens's  Christmas  Stories  (1843-48), 
Comic  History  of  England  (1847-48),  and  its 
companion-piece,  Comic  History  of  Rome  (1852). 
In  1868  he  journeyed  through  Ireland,  the  out- 
come of  which  was  a  book  Little  Tour  in  Ireland, 
written  by  his  traveling  companion,  Dr.  Hole, 
which  he  illustrated.  He  also  designed  illustra- 
tions for  the  Illustrated  London  Sews,  Punch's 
Pocket  Book,  and  Once  a  Week.  He  died  at  Ken- 
sington  (London),  October  20,  1864. 

Leech  represents  the  transition  from  Cruik- 
shank  to  Dii  Maurier,  when  humorous  art  was 
progressing  from  the  coar%  and  boisterous  satire 
of  earlier  times  to  the  more  refined  forms  of  the 
present  day.  The  work  of  I>eech  was  more  refined 
than  that  of  Cruikshank,  although  he  had  as  keen 
an  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  and  his  caricatures 
were*  truer  to  life.  Consult  the  biographies  of 
Leech  by  Brown  (London,  1882)  and  Frith  (ib., 
1801 ) . 


(AS.  IcBce,  leech,  physician,  Goth. 
ICkeis,  OHO.  Uthhi,  l^chi,  physician,  from  lOc, 
medicine;  the  worm  is  so  called  from  its  medic- 
inal use).  The  application  of  leeches  for  the 
purpose  of  abstracting  blood.  This  method  of 
blood-letting  is  employed  in  medicine  in  place 
of  cupping  or  venesection  in  the  case  of  local 
inflammation  or  acute  congestion.  Having  at- 
tached itself  to  the  integument  by  means  of 
teeth  and  suction  apparatus,  the  leech  secretes 
a  liquid  which  preventa  the  blood  from  coagu- 
lating; and  hence  the  persistent  bleeding  in  some 
cases  after  &  leech  is  removed.  A  leech  is  most 
easily  applied  by  inserting  it  tail  end  first  in  a 
■mall,  narrow  bottle,  and  then  inverting  the  bottle 
against  the  skin,  and  letting  the  leech  slide  down. 
If  it  refuses  to  bite,  a  few  drops  of  sweetened 
milk  or  of  bloo^put  on  the  skin  will  overcome 
its  reluctance  ana  incite  it  to  attach  itself.  The 
leech  may  be  detached  by  sprinkling  salt  on  it. 
At  each  application  a  leech  ordinarily  takes  about 
one  drachm  of  blood.  It  may  be  made  to  disgorge 
hy  treating  it  with  salt,  or  by  stripping  it  gently 
from  tail  to  head.  Leech-bites  leave  deep  and 
permanent  though  small  scars.  Leeches  are  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  meningitis,  in  conjunctivitis,  in 
purulent  inflammation  of  the  external  ear,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  swollen  joints,  such  as  occur 
after  a  traumatism.  The  troublesome  bleeding 
which  follows  in  some  cases  is  treated  with  styp- 
tics, or  with  pressure  of  a  gauze  compress  over 
the  wound. 

The  use  of  leeches  is  not  cleanly  nor  aseptic, 
and  occasionally  infection  follows.  Hence  many 
prefer  to  employ  the  'artificial  leech,'  which  con- 
matM  of  a  tube  provided  with  a  piston  for  exhaust- 
ing the  sir  wi&in  it.    A  scarificator  having  first 


been  used,  the  margin  of  the  end  of  the  tube  is 
anointed  and  placed  firmly  against  tte  skim,  and 
the  air  exhausted.  Blood  passes  out  into  the 
tube.  The  best  'artificial  leech'  ie  that  devised 
by  Dench  of  New  York. 

LEECH  U^KE.  A  lake  in  Cass  County,, 
north  central  Minnesota  (Map:  Minnesota,  D  3). 
It  is  nearly  25  miles  long,  15  miles  broad,  and  liea 
at  an  elevation  of  1207  feet;  it  discharges  its 
waters  by  a  short  outlet  into  the  Mississippi. 
The  surrounding  country  is  well  timbered  and 
constitutes  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Reservation. 

LEEDS.  A  town  in  the  northwest  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aire,  22  miles  west-southwest  of  York  (Map:  Eng- 
land, £  3) .  It  is  the' first  town  in  the  county  and 
the  fifth  in  England  in  point  of  population.  It 
lies  in  an  extensive  coal-field  and  in  a  productive 
agricultural  and  grazing  region.  The  Aire  River, 
which  has  been  open  for  navigation  since  1659, 
fiows  into  the  Humber,  and  affords  communica- 
tion with  the  sea  on  the  east;  to  the  west  water 
communication  is  aff'orded  by  the  Leeds  and  Liv- 
erpool Canal,  finished  in  1816.  The  railway  facili- 
ties are  exceptionally  fine.  The  notable  buildings, 
include  the  Church  of  Saint  Peter's,  a  noble  edi- 
fice; and  Saint  John's,  New  Briggate,  consecrated 
by  Archbishop  Neale  in  1634,  an  almost  unique 
example  of  a  'Laudian'  church  still  retaining  the 
original  fittings.  There  is  also  the  town  halU 
with  a  tower  225  feet  high.  Its  great  hall,  161 
feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  high,  is  richly 
decorated,  and  contains  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  organs  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  vestibule, 
and  one  of  Wellington  in  the  front  of  the  build- 
ing. Kirkfltall  Abbey,  about  3  miles  from  Leeds^ 
v/r9  founded  between  1147  and  1153  by  Henry  de 
Lacie  for  the  Cistercian  Order  of  monks.  It  is 
a  fine  old  ruin,  remarkable  for  its  simple  gran- 
deur and  unity  of  design.  It  was  bought  by- 
Colonel  Xorth  and  presented  to  the  borough  in.. 
1888.  Adel  Church,  about  four  miles  from  Leeds,, 
is  an  interesting  building,  erected  in  1140.  Near 
it  was  a  Roman  station  where  antiquities  have 
been  found.  There  are  many  charitable  institu- 
tions, among  which  are  the  Harrison  almshouses, 
the  fever  and  smallpox  hospitals  of  the  munici- 
pality, an  excellent  infirmary,  etc.  The  York- 
shire College,  afliliated  with  the  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, has  several  fine  college  buildings,  with 
well-equipped  departments  of  chemistry,  engi- 
neering, biology,  art,  and  technical  training,  as 
well  as  a  medical  department,  which  is  located 
near  the  Leeds  Infirmary.  The  public  recrea- 
tion grounds,  owned  by  the  corporation,  are 
Woodhouse  Moor,  Hunslet  Moor,  Ivy  House  Es- 
tate, East  End  Park,  and  Armley  Park.  Round - 
hay  Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  demesnes  in 
England,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles  from  Leeds,, 
was  bought  by  the  corporation  of  the  town  in 
1872  for  £140.000,  and  converted  into  a  recrea- 
tion-ground for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  muni- 
cipal activity  of  the  City  Council  is  indicated 
by  65  committees,  comprising  15  standing  com- 
mittees, 40  sub-committees,  and  8  sections.  The 
borough  is  divided  into  16  wards,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor,  16  aldermen,  and  48  councilors. 
The  municipality  o%vns  fish,  cattle,  fruit,  and  com 
markets,  gas  and  water  works,  and  electric 
lighting  plant,  tramways,  baths,  free  libraries^ 
and  cemeteries ;  subsidizes  institutions  for  techni- 
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cal  education;  and  maintains  a  fire  brigade,  an  was  granted  by  King  John  in  1208.  Populatian, 
eflfective  police  force,  and  bands  of  music  for  the  in  1891,  14,128;  in  1001,  15,500. 
summer  season.  It  provides  garden-lots  for  arti-  lEEK  (AS.  l^c,  OHG.  louh,  Ger.  Lauch; 
sans  and  other  people  of  small  means,  and  has  possibly  connected  with  Olr.  lusa,  plant),  Allium 
modern  sewage-works  for  convertmg  the  refuse  ^rum,  A  biennial  plant  of  the  order  Liliaceas, 
mto  fertiUzers.  .  .v  «  ...  ^  ,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  closely 
Leeds  is  the  great  centre  of  the  British  woolen  elated  to  the  onion,  but  instead  of  a  bulb  has 
trade.  Among  the  staple  manufactures  are  ^  ^^^^^  thickening  at  the  base  of  the  stem  which 
fine  broadcloths,  army  clothmg,  and  fancy  cloths  ^ay  reach  a  heiSit  of  3  feet.  The  leaves  are 
sent  from  neighboring  towns  to  be  finished  in  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^jj  ^^^^  ^nd  a  foot  or  more  long;  the 
I^ds.  There  are  also  important  manufactures  f^^y^^^j^  j^  ^  large  and  very  dense  terminal  globu- 
of  felt  carpeting  and  drugget.  The  iron  industry  ^r  umbel,  which  is  not  bulbiferous.  The  leek 
includes  the  smelting  of  ore,  founding,  and  the  ^^^  ^^^  j  j^  cultivation,  and  some  of  the  vari- 
manufacture  of  machinery,  engines,  agricultural  ^^5^^  exhibit  the  effects  of  cultivation  in  greatly 
implements,  etc  There  are  extensive  manufac-  increased  size  and  delicacy.  The  lower  part  of 
tures  of  fine  decorative  earthenware  leather,  ^^^  ^^  before  it  has  run  up  into  a  flower- 
shoes,  ready-made  clothing,  chemicals,  Aax,  sillw,  ^^j^  blanched  by  earthing  up  or  other  means 
glass,  railway  cars,  tobacco  paper  fire-brick,  ^j^j^^  ^^^  induce  it  to  swell  and  extend,  is  much 
etc.  The  estimated  annual  value  of  Leed's  prod-  ^«i.^^^j  i„  Tr„*«,.«  *«,  »»i;n<,«^,  «,i,.««aio  K«f  in 
ucts  is  $55,000,000.  esteemed  m  Europe  for  culinary  purposes,  but  in 

ProbaWv  named  after  a  British  chief  Lede  or  A™«'»<^»  ^^s   "^^  become    widely   popular.      Its 

T^^    ^^  ^  ^     f ;    i^  xLf  -  f    I  flavor  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the  onion.    It 

Lcod,  in  Saxon  times  Leeds  was  an  important  .  n  j  .-      .^   1  j  .-:«.• 

cent^,  and  ie  called  Loide8-in-Elmeto  by  Bede.  "  «f  "ally  ^^y^  "F'-K.  a-d  is  used  during 

Ito  charters,  the  first  dating  from  12oi  were  JJ'I./''"''?'':*  *"'.*,*'^- n"i'*'""^V"  f,"^i^"J 

granted  in  the  reigns  of  Kfugs  John,  Charles  l>«ht  and  dry  so  1.    Gardeners  often  transplant 

I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.    It  was  made  a  city  ^^l'"?  ^'^^  »°t**«<l  "*  "^"fi^  i'"u"',^„^"t  It 

in  1893,  and  sends  five  members  to  Parliament  ?"K«.°".\  "^''-  ,.^,  8«"«™'-  i^*  J"*"^  "f  Jf  ^ 

At  her  Jubilee,  in  1897,  Queen  Victoria  created  i»«r  Vb^  p-1 '  tc"  ' 

the  chief  magistrate  Lord  Mayor.     Population,  ^^^*"*^*'»  yji.oM.MUk  ^.x^^^x, 

in  1801,  53,200;   in  1851,  172.300;   in  1891,  367,-        LEEB,  lAr.    A  town  of  East  Friesland,  in  the 

500;     in    1901,    429,Q00.      Consult:      Thoresby,  Province  of  Hanover,  Prus-sia,  50  miles  by  rail 

Ducatus  Leodiensia    (Leeds,    1715) ;     Whitaker,  west-northwest  of  Oldenburg,  on  the  right  bank 

Loidis  and  Elmeie  (Leeds,  1816)  ;    Baines,  Hia-  of  the  Leda,  near   its   junction  with  the   Ems 

ioric  Sketch  of  Leeds   (Leeds,  1822);    Jackson,  (Map:    Prussia,  B  2).     It  is  an  important  in- 

Ouidis  to  Leeds  (Leeds,  1889)  ;    Kidson,  Histori-  dustrial  town,  with  manufactures  of  machinery, 

cal  Xotices  of  the  Leeds  Potteries  (Leeds,  1892).  cigars,  tobacco,  etc.,  breweries,  distilleries,  iron- 

LEEDS,  Duke  of.    See  Danbt,  Thomas  Os-  ^o^nd"««;  ^^^  ship-building  yards.     It  carries 

BORNE   Eabl  of  ,  on  an  extensive  foreign  trade  in  gram,  groceries, 

▼^•nn-Tkcs  'mm"rra'rr% a -r  -BTBiani-rvr  at      r\-      *  xv  auimal  aud  dairy  products,  and  in  its  own  manu- 

I^EDS  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.    One  of  the  f^^tures.     Population,  in  1890,  11,075;  in  1900, 

minor  musical  festivals  of  England.     The  first  i2,302.     Leer  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 

festival  was  held  m  1767,  to  raise  funds  for  the  ^^^^s  of  the  province,  although  it  obtained  muni- 

city  hospital  which  had  been  inaugurated  in  that  ^ipal  rights  only  in  1823. 

year.    The  next  festival  was  held  in  18o8,  m  the        •««««*»,«»  J^      *  .  ,    ,  j.    * 

new  Town  Hall,  immediately  after  its  opening  by  ^  LEES'BTTBO.    A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 

Queen  Victoria.     Another  festival  was  held  in  Loudoun    County,    Va.,    38   miles   northwest   of 

1874  and  again  in   1877,  since  when  they  have  ^lexandria;     on   the   Southern  Railway    (Map: 

been  given  triennially  and  the  proceeds  devoted  Virginia,  G  2).     It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agn- 

to  the  city  hospital.  cultural,  stock-raising,  and  dairying  region,  and 

LEE-HAMILTON,   Eugene    (1845-).     An  *'*^n^''?'%"*°"/^*'i'"^*-     ^^P"^**^*^^'   ^^   ^^^^' 

English  poet,  bom  in  London.    He  was  educated  ^^^^'   *"  ^^^'  ^^''*- 

in  France,  Germany,  and  at  Oxford ;   entered  dip-        LEETE,    William    (c.  1603-83).      A    colonial 

lomatic  service,  took  part  in  the  Alabama  arbi-  Governor  of  Connecticut.    He.  was  bom  in  Eng- 

tration  at  Geneva,  and  was  secretary  of  the  lega-  land,  where  he  studied  law  and  served  for  a  time 

tion  at  Lisbon.    His  health  failing,  he  retired  to  in  the  Bishop's  Court  at  Cambridge.   He  turned 

Italy,  where  he  lived  with  his  half-sister,  Violet  Puritan;  emigrated  to  America  in  1637;  settled 

Paget  (q.v.).  Among  his  volumes  are  Poems  and  in  the  New  Haven  Colony  in  1639;  and  was  one 

Transcripts      (1878)  ;       Apollo     and     Marsyas  of  the  founders  of  Guilford  and  a  'pillar  of  the 

(1884);  Imaginary  Sonnets  (1888);    The  Foun-  church'  there.     He  served  as  Deputy  Govemor 

tain  of  Youth,  a  Fantastic  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts  of  New  Haven  from  1658  to  1661,  and  then  as 

(1891)  ;    Sonnets  of  the  Wingless  Hours  (1894)  ;  Govemor  until  the  Colony  was  united  with  Con- 

Forest    Notes     (1899);    and    a    translation    of  necticut  under  the  royal  charter  of  1662.     He 

Dante's  Inferno   (1898).  is  said  to  have  harbored  the  regicides  Goffe  and 

LEEK.     A  manufacturing  and  market  town  ^Y^a"ey,  and  he  certainly  evaded  the  demands 

in  Staffordshire,  England,  24  miles  northeast  of  2^  *'^®  ^57*^  emissaries  for  their  arrest.    He  was 

Stafford    (Map:     England,   E    3).      The   parish  peputy  Govemor  of  the  united  Colony  from  1669 

church   dates   from    1180.     The   to^^-n   contains  *<*  ^^^^^  »°<^  ^**  ^^®^  Govemor  until  his  death, 
numerous    educational    and    benevolent    institu-        LEE0WABDEN,  Ift'vSr^den.    A  town  of  the 

tions.     It  has  manufactures  of  silk  goods  and  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  Province  of  Friesland, 

agricultural  implements.     It  owns  the  gas  and  in  a  rich  and  extensive  plain,  on  the  Harlingen 

water  works,  markets,  cemetery,  and  public  baths,  and  Groningen  Canal,  16  miles  east-northeast  of 

and  maintains  an  isolation  hospital,   public  li-  Harlingen   (Map:    Netherlands,  D  1).     Numer- 

brary,  and  technical  school.    The  town  charter  ous  canals   intersect  the   town,   its  streets  are 
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straight,  and  walks  have  been  laid  out  on  the 
site  of  the  former  fortifications.  Leeuwarden  has 
a  handsome  town  hall  and  an  ancient  palace  of 
the  Stadtholder  of  Friesland.  There  are  several 
learned  societies,  among  them  the  Frisian  Soci- 
ety for  the  study  of  history,  antiquities,  and  lan- 
guage, which  possesses  an  interesting  museum. 
The  town  has  several  libraries.  The  Gothic  chan- 
cery of  the  sixteenth  century  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  law  court  for  Friesland.  The  indus- 
tries include  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
ware,  musical  instruments,  and  mirrors.  The 
town  is  a  large  fruit  and  beef  market,  and  trades 
in  flax,  chicory,  woolen  goods,  groceries,  wines, 
and  brandy.  Population,  in  1892,  30,689;  in 
1900,  32,162.  Leeuwarden  was  a  walled  town  as 
early  as  1190,  and  till  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  was  a  port  on  a  bay  called  the  Borndiep, 
which  the  drifting  sand  gradually  filled  up. 

LEEXTWENHOEX,  lft'ven-h(55k,  Antonius 
VAN  (1632-1723).  A  Dutch  naturalist,  born  at 
Delft.  He  did  not  receive  a  learned  education, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  means  who  devoted  himself 
to  the  manufacture  of  lenses  and  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  microscopic  forms  of  life,  without, 'how- 
ever, following  any  scientific  plan  of  procedure. 
He  discovered  and  identified  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  described  striated  muscle-fibres,  and 
demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries.  He  was  also  the  first  to  find  Hydra, 
Infusoria,  and  rotifers,  many  species  of  which  he 
described.  Spermatozoa  (q.v.)  were  first  seen  by 
his  pupil  Ludwig  Hamm.  Leeuwenhoek  studied 
the  anatomy  of  many  insects  and  observed  the 
parthenogenetic  reproduction  of  aphides.  He  dis- 
proved many  cases  of  supposed  spontaneous  gen- 
eration among  animals.  Most  of  Leeuwenhoek's 
writings  were  published  in  London  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
in  the  M4moires  of  the  Paris  Academy.  His 
works  were  published  in  Leyden,  under  the  title 
Opera  Omnia,  sive  Arcana  Natures  Ope  Exactis- 
simorum  Microscopiorum  Detecta    (1724). 

LEETJWIN,  107/In,  Cape.  The  southwest  ex- 
tremity of  Australia,  marked  bv  a  first-class 
lighthouse,  visible  at  20  miles  (Map:  Australia, 
A  5).  It  was  first  sighted,  in  1622,  from  the 
Leeuwin,  a  Dutch  vessel. 

LEEWABD,  IcR/^rd,  ISLANDS.  A  part  of 
the  West  India  group.  The  name  has  four  dis- 
tinct applications :  geographically,  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  reference  to  the  Greater  Antilles  and 
adjacent  islands,  sometimes  to  the  islands  off  the 
Venezuelan  coast  west  of  Trinidad  (these  were  the 
Leeward  Islands  of  the  Spaniards),  and  some- 
times to  the  islands  lying  between  the  Virgin 
group  and  Martinique  (in  the  first  two  cases 
the  name  was  used  to  denote  islands  not  directly 
exposed  to  the  trade  winds)  ;  politically,  the 
name  is  applied  to  9'  British  colony  erected  in 
1871  and  consisting  of  Antigua,  Montserrat, 
Saint  Christopher  and  Nevis,  a  part  of  the 
Virgin  group,  Dominica,  and  their  dependencies. 
The  area  of  the  colony  is  about  700  square  miles ; 
population,  in  1901,  127,434,  of  whom  about  95 
per  cent,  were  negroes  and  colored  persons.  See 
articles  on  the  islands  named  above. 


When  a  ship  is  steering  in  any 
direction,  and  a  strong  wind  is  blowing,  so  as 
to  make  an  acute  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
ship,  the  ship's  actual  course  is  the  resultant  of 


two  forces,  one  represented  by  her  headway  (or 
locomotive  power ) ,  the  other  by  the  force  urging 
her  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  resultant 
must  be  somewhat  between  the  two;  and,  with 
the  same  power  of  wind,  the  angle  between  the 
direction  in  which  the  ship  is  steering  and  the 
resultant  will  be  great  or  small  as  the  headway 
is  diminished  or  increased.  This  angle  repre- 
sents the  leeway;  and  the  distance  lost  to  lee- 
ward is  shown  by  the  side  of  the  triangle  sub- 
tending this  angle.  In  computations  of  the  course 
pursued,  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  leeway. 

LEFANXJ,  Ic-fa-nS?/,  Joseph  Sheridan  (1814- 
73).  An  Irish  novelist  and  journalist,  born  in 
Dublin.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin ;  joined  the  staff  of  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  ( 1837),  and  was  its  editor  and  proprie- 
tor from  1839  till  1872;  purchased  three  Dublin 
papers,  and  united  them  in  the  Evening  Mail 
( 1839 )  ;  and  wrote  several  capital  Irish  novels. 
Of  his  novels  the  bea^  is  Uncle  Silas  (1864). 
He  wrote  two  fine  Irish  ballads,  "Phaudhrig 
Croohoore"  and  "Shamus  O'Brien."  His  Pur- 
cell  Papers,  a  series  of  Irish  stories,  were  edited 
with  a  memoir  by  A.  P.  Graves  (London,  1880). 

LEFEBTJHE-W^Y,  Ic-fft'bur'  vft'15',  Louis 
James  Alfred  (1817-69).  A  French  organist 
and  composer,  bom  in  Paris.  When  only  fifteen 
years  old  he  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  at 
Saint  Roch.  In  1832  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
tory, and  in  1834  won  two  second,  and  the  next 
year  two  first  prizes.  He  further  studied  compo- 
sition, counterpoint,  and  the  organ  withHal^vy, 
Berton,  Adam,  and  S^jan.  From  1847  to  1858  he 
was  organist  at  the  Madeleine,  and,  from  1863  to 
his  death,  at  Saint  Sulpice.  In  1850  he  received 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  As  an 
organist  he  was  especially  famous  for  his  won- 
derful improvisation.  His  piano  compositions 
were  popular,  but  his  organ  pieces,  "Cantiques," 
and  "Oflfertoires"  are  superior.  He  also  wrote  an 
op^ra  comique,  Les  recruteurs  ( 1861 ) ,  symphonies 
for  orchestra,  chamber-music,  and  masses. 

LEFEBVBEy  le-fe^vr*,  FBAN901S  Joseph, 
Duke  of  Denzig  ( 1755-1820 ) .  A  marshal  of  France. 
He  was  born  at  Ruff'ach,  in  Alsace,  entered  the 
army  at  eighteen,  and  was  a  sergeant  in  the 
French  Guards  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
He  rose  rapidly  in  rank.  Hoche  in  1793  made 
him  brigadier-general,  and  the  next  year  general 
of  division.  He  fought  at  Fleurus,  and  along 
the  Rhine  from  1794  to  1797.  In  that  year  he 
was  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  French  armies 
for  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Hoche.  He 
took  part  with  Bonaparte  in  the  coup-d'^tat  of 
1709,  and  in  1804  was  made  a  marshal  of  the 
Empire.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  Prussia  in  1806-07.  He  conducted  the 
siege  of  Danzig,  and  after  its  capture  was 
created  Duke  of  Danzig.  He  won  fresh  laurels 
in  the  campaign  in  Spain  in  1808,  especially  by 
his  capture  of  Bilbao  and  Segovia.  In  1809  he 
was  present  at  Eckmtthl  and  Wagram,  and  put 
down  the  insurrection  in  the  Tyrol.  During  the 
Russian  campaign  he  had  the  command  01  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  in  1814  fought  valiantly 
against  the  Allies  in  France.  Submitting  to 
the  Bourbons  after  Napoleon's  abdication,  he 
was  made  a  peer. 

LEFEBVBE,  Jxtleb  Joseph  (1834 — ).  A 
French     historical    and    portrait    painter.     He 
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was  bom  at  Touman,  Seine-et-Mame.  A  pupil 
of  L^n  Cogniet,  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1861  with  the  ''Death  of  Priam."  He  is  a 
rival  of  Henner  in  painting  beautiful  women; 
but,  however  delicate  in  finiah,  his  manner  has 
an  almost  classic  simplicity.  His  drawing  is  cor- 
rect and  his  knowledge  of  form  is  complete,  but 
his  treatment  is  smooth,  and  he  represents  the 
academic  tendencies  of  to-day.  His  works  con- 
sist mostly  of  single  figures.  He  sent  from  Rome 
"Caritas  Romana''  (1864);  "Sleeping  Maiden" 
(1865) ;  "NymphwiththeInfantBacchus"(1866), 
now  in  the  Luxembourg.  He  created  a  great  sen- 
sation with  his  "Reclining  Woman"  (1868), and 
with  the  allegory  of  "Truth"  (1870),  a  nude 
woman  holding  aloft  a  mirror,  probably  the  best 
known  of  his  works,  and  now  in  the  Luxembourg. 
His  other  works  include:  the  "Grasshopper" 
(1878) ;  "Graziella"(1878),  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York;  "Slave  Carrying  Fruit" 
(1874),  Ghent  Museum ;  "Chloe"  (1875); 
"Pandora"  (1877) ;  "La  Fiametta"  (1881),  from 
Boccaccio;  "Psyche"  (1883);  "Lady  Godiva" 
(1890);  "A  Daughter  of  Eve"  (1892).  Among 
his  portraits  were  those  of  M.  L.  Raynaud  and 
the  Prince  Imperial  (1874).  He  obtained  medals 
in  1865, 1868,  and  1870,  and  a  first-class  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1870, 
made  an  officer  in  1878,  and  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux- Arts  in  1891. 

LEFEBVBE-DESirOIJETTES,  le  fft'vr'-dfl'- 
nOS'et',  Charles,  Count  (1773-1822).  A  French 
general,  born  in  Paris.  He  entered  the  French 
army,  serving  in  Belgium  in  1792,  and  after- 
wards as  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  at  Marengo. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Austerlitz;  was 
made  brigadier,  and  in  1808  general  of  division. 
At  the  siege  of  Saragoesa  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  but  escaped  from  England  and 
took  part  in  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prus- 
sian campaigns,  and  fought  in  France  against 
the  Allies  in  1814.  He  was  made  a  peer  by  Na- 
poleon in  1815,  and  was  at  Fleurus  and  Water- 
loo. Condemned  to  death  by  the  Bourbons,  he 
escaped  to  the  United  States,  and  attempted  to 
establish  a  colony  of  French  refugees  in  Ala- 
bama. Despondent  and  homesick,  he  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  France,  set  out  joyfully, 
and  was  drowned  off  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

IiEFilVBB,  le'fg'vr',  FAVBE,  fa'vr',  or  FA- 
BEB,  ik'bfiT^,  Pierre  (1506-46).  One  of  the  six 
coadjutors  of  Loyola  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits.  He  was  born  at  Villaret,  in 
Savoy.  He  came  of  a  peasant  family,  and  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  Sainte-Barbe  in  Paris, 
where  he  became  Loyola's  tutor  and  closest 
friend.  With  five  others  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  Order  at  Montmartre,  August  15,  1534. 
Leffevre  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  theology  in  the  CoUegio  di  Sapienza  in  Rome 
in  1537,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  to  Parma  on 
a  special  mission  for  the  reformation  of  the  dio- 
cese. He  visited  Germany  in  1541,  when  he  dis- 
puted with  the  Reformers  at  Ratisbon,  and  again 
in  1544,  when  he  founded  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Cologne.  He  established  the  Jesuit  colleges  at 
Coimbra.  Madrid,  Valladolid,  and  Valencia.  He 
died  in  1546,  when  on  his  way  to  join  the  Coxm- 
cil  of  Trent.  After  his  death  he  was  canonized. 
Lefftvre  was  a  man  of  ^reat  eamestneBS,  learning, 
and  eloquence,  kindly  in  nature  and  pure  in  life. 


LS  FkVBXD'ESTAPLES,  d«'t&'pl',  Jacqxtss, 
See  Fabkb,  Jacqubs  Lb  Fevu  d'Estaflbs. 


I,  Mabbhaxx  (1821-76).  An 
American  engineer,  bom  at  Bedford,  Long  Island. 
After  a  common-school  education  he  became 
a  clerk,  then  a  civil  engineer,  and  then  went 
into  business.  For  eleven  years  ( 1849-60)  he  waa 
assoeiated  with  different  telegraph  companies. 
He  patented  an  automatic  svstem  of  telegraphic 
transmission,  became  electrical  engineer  of  the 
American  Telegraph  Company,  and  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  Company,  for 
which  he  made  valuable  inventions.  In  1861  he 
went  South  in  command  of  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment; was  called  out  again  in  1862  and  in  1863; 
and  was  on  duty  in  New  York  City  during  the 
draft  riots  of  July,  1863.  In  1867  he  resigned 
his  ofiiee  with  the  Western  Union  (formerly  the 
American)  Telegraph  Company,  and  became  in- 
terested in  its  commercial  news  department. 
Two  years  later  he  became  president  of  the 
Gold  and  Stock  Telegraph  Company,  and  in 
1871  took  control  of  the  commercial  news  de- 
partment after  its  purchase  by  this  company. 

LtiFKOSIA,  lM'k5-B^a.     See  Nicosia. 

US  FIi6,  le  flo,  Adolfhe  Charles  Emmaxuel 
(1804-87).  A  French  soldier  and  politician.  He 
was  bom  at  Lesneven;  was  educated  at  the 
Military  School  of  vSaint-Cyr;  and  in  1830  joined 
the  French  army  in  the  Algerian  campaign.  In 
1848  he  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  as  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  whence  he  returned  in  1849  and  became 
a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  was  at 
first  an  adherent  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  finally 
opposed  his  designs,  and  was  among  those  whom 
the  coup-d'^tat  of  1851  drove  into  exile.  Return- 
ing to  France  in  1857,  he  lived  in  retirement  until 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  During  the  German 
War  of  1870-71  he  was  for  a  short  time  Minister 
of  War,  and  at  its  close  was  appointed  by  Thiers 
to  fill  the  same  office.  He  soon  resigned  and  was 
Ambassador  to  Russia  from  1871  to  1879. 

LEFOBT,  le-fOr',  FBAN90IS  (1653  or  1656- 
99).  A  Russian  admiral  and  statesman,  born 
and  educated  at  Geneva.  After  sefving  for  some 
time  in  the  French  and  Dutch  navies,  he  entered 
the  Russian  Army,  and  distinguished  himself 
against  the  Turks  and  Tatars.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  intrigues  which  made  Peter  the  Great 
the  sole  ruler  of  Russia.  Peter  never  forgot 
Lefort.  who  became  his  favorite  and  devoted 
servant,  and  next  to  the  Czar  the  most  important 
personage  in  Russia.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
aeuteness  and  ability,  and  with  Patrick  Gordon 
became  a  great  force  for  occidental  civilization 
in  Russia.  He  remodeled  the  Russian  Army  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Russian  Navy.  In  1694 
he  was  made  admiral  and  generalissimo.  When 
Peter  the  Great  visited  foreign  countries  in  1697 
Lefort  was  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  in  the  train 
of  which  the  Czar  traveled  incognito. 

UBHTBL,  le-fw6K,  HBcrc«  Martin  (1810-81). 
A  French  architect,  bom  at  Versailles.  He  re- 
ceived instruction  from  his  father  and  Huyot 
before  he  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
where  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1839.  His 
principal  works  were  the  buildings  connecting  the 
Louvre  with  the  Tuileries.  He  succeeded  Vis- 
conti  (1854)  as  architect  for  this  important 
structure^   and  aonMwhat  modified   hia   plana» 
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LEGACY. 


He  wftB  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  concavity  outward,  so  that  the  knees  are  ap» 

1856.     Other  works  of  Lefuel  are  the  national  proximated  and  may  even  touch.     The  cause  is 

porcelain   factories   at   Sevres   and   the   theatre  generally  rickets,  and  the  remedy  is  the  same  as 

m  the  ChAteau  of  Fontainebleau.  in  bow-leg. 


LEG  (from  Olcel.  leggr,  legi  Dan.  keg,  Swed. 
lag^  calf  of  the  leg) .  That  part  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the 
ankle.  It  consists  of  two  bones,  the  tibia  and 
fibula  (see  Skeletoit,  Foot),  and  of  masses  of 
muscles  (together  with  -nerves  and  vessels) 
which  are  held  in  their  position  by  coverings  of 
fascia,  and  are  enveloped  in  the  general  integu- 
ment. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  of  a  triangular  pris- 
moid  form,  and  presents  three  surfaces  and  three 
borders.  The  internal  surface  is  smooth,  convex, 
and  broader  above  than  below;  except  at  its 
upper  third,  it  lies  directly  under  the  skin,  and 
may  be  readily  traced  by  the  hand.  The  exter- 
nal and  the  posterior  surfaces  are  covered  by 
numerous  muscles.  The  muscular  mass  forming 
the  calf  (formed  by  the  gastrocnemius,  soleus, 
and  plantaris  muscles)  is  peculiar  to  roan,  and 
is  directly  connected  with  his  erect  attitude  and 
his  ordinary  mode  of  progression.  The  anterior 
border  of  th^  tibia,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
three,  is  popularly  knoM*n  as  the  shin,  and  may 
be  traced  down  to  the  inner  ankle.  The  fibula,  or 
small  bone  of  the  leg,  lies  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  tibia,  and  articulates  with  its  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  and  with  the  astragalus  inferiorly. 
It  affords  attachments  to  many  of  the  muscles 
of  this  region.  The  region  is  nourished  by  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries,  into  which 
the  popliteal  artery  separates.  Both  these  ar- 
teries occasionally  require  to  be  tied  by  the  sur- 
geon in  cases  of  wounds  or  aneurism.  The  blood 
is  returned  toward  the  heart  by  two  sets  of 
veins — the  deep,  which  accompany  the  arteries, 
and  the  superficial,  which  are  known  as  the  inter- 
nal or  long  saphenous,  and  the  external  or  short ' 
saphenous  veins.  These  superficial  veins  are 
very  liable  to  become  permanently  dilated  or 
varicose  (a  condition  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  which  are  considered  in  the  article  Varicx)8B 
Veins),  if  there  is  any  impediment  to  the  free 
transmission  of  the  blood,  or  even  from  the  mere 
weight  of  the  ascending  column  of  blood,  in  per- 
sons whose  occupation  requires  continuous  stand 
ing.  The  nerves  of  the  leg,  both  sensory  and  mo- 
tor, are  derived  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and 
from  its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  popliteal 
and  the  external  popliteal  or  peroneal  nerve.  In 
cases  of  fracture  or  broken  leg,  the  two  bones  are 
more  frequently  broken  together  than  singly,  and 
the  most  common  situation  is  at  the  lower  third. 
The  tibia  is  more  liable  to  fracture  than  the 
fibula,  in  consequence  of  its  sustaining  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body,  while  the  fibula  has  nothing 
to  support. 

Bandt-Leo,  or  Bow-Lec  This  is  a  condition 
in  which  the  curve  of  the  tibia  is  increased  and 
the  1^  is  bowed  with  the  concavity  inward.  It 
is  due  to  allowing  a  child  to  walk  too  early,  or  to 
rickets  (q.y.),  or  rarely  to  muscular  contraction 
before  the  child  is  put  on  his  feet.  The  condition 
may  be  remedied  by  means  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, in  which  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur 
is  cut  off  in  a  slanting  line,  and  the  limb 
aligned,  after  which  the  condyle  is  allowed  to 
knit  to  the  femur  in  its  new  position. 

Kkock-Knes.  This  is  a  condition  in  which 
the  cnrve  of  each  leg  is  much  increased,  with  the 


LEGACY  (OF.  legacie,  from  Lat.  leg^tum, 
bequest,  from  legare,  to  bequeath,  send  on  a  com- 
mission, from  lex,  law).  A  gift  of  a  chattel  or 
sum  of  money  made  by  the  will  of  a  deceased 
person.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  bequest. 
(See  Will.)  Devise  (q.v.)  is  the  corresponding 
term  in  case  of  gifts  by  will  or  of  real  estate. 

Legacies  may  be  either  apecifio  or  general.  A 
specific  legacy  is  a  bequest  of  a  specific  thing,  as 
a  particular  horse,  picture,  piece  of  silver,  or 
other  article.  A  general  legacy  is  a  bequest 
payable  out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  person.  It  may  be  a  gift  of 
money  or  it  may  be  of  property  without  in  any 
manner  separating  or  distinguishing  it  from 
other  property  of  like  kind  belonging  to  the  testa- 
tor. The  important  difference  between  the  two 
kinds  of  legacies  is  that  if  the  subject-matter  of 
the  specific  legacy  fail,  that  is,  if  the  picture  be 
destroyed  or  disposed  of  by  the  testator  during 
his  lifetime,  or  if  the  horse  die,  the  legacy  lapses 
and  the  legatee  takes  nothing  under  his  bequest. 
In  the  case  of  general  legacies,  as  the  legacy  is 
not  to  be  paid  by  or  "out  of  any  particular  prop- 
erty, the  legacy  does  not  lapse  so  long  as  there 
are  any  assets  of  the  estate  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  legacies.  When,  however,  there  are 
not  sufficient  assets  in  the  estate  (after  paying 
the  testator's  debts,  which  must  first  be  paid)  to 
pay  legacies,  the  specific  legacies  must  be  paid  in 
preference  to  general  legacies,  which  must  abate, 
i.e.  be  reduced  pro  rata.  The  order  of  abatement 
may,  however,  be  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  will. 

A  third  class  of  legacies,  which  partakes  of 
the  character  of  both  specific  and  general  leg- 
acies, consists  of  what  are  known  as  demonstra- 
tive legacies.  A  demonstrative  legacy  is  one 
which  the  testator  directs  to  be  given  out  of 
specific  money  or  property  or  its  proceeds,  as^ 
for  example,  a  gift  of  a  certain  number  of  stocks 
and  bonds  out  of  a  larger  number,  or  of  a  chattel 
to  be  purchased  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  testator^s  estate.  The  demon- 
strative legacy  is  like  a  specific  legacy  in  that 
it  is  given  out  of  a  specific  fund,  and  in  that  it 
does  not  abate  with  general  legacies,  but  it  is 
like  a  general  legacy  in  that  it  does  not  generally 
abate  with  the  loss  of  the  particular  fund  or 
property  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  paid.  Legacies 
may  also  be  either  abaolute,  that  is,  one  which 
vests  absolutely  in  the  legatee  on  the  testator's 
death  without  condition;  or  conditional  or  con- 
tingent, that  is,  one  to  which  the  legatee  does 
not  become  entitled  until  the  happening  of  some 
certain  event  after  the  testator's  death.  It  is 
generally  provided  bv  statute  that  legacies  are 
not  payable  until  tne  expiration  of  one  year 
after  the  testator's  death,  from  which  date  inter- 
est is  payable  on  the  legacy  if  there  are  funds 
and  it  is  not  otherwise  provided  by  the  will. 

If  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testator  the  leg- 
acy in  general  lapses  and  will  pass  to  the  residu- 
ary legatee,  that  is,  the  one  to  whom  the  will 
gives  all  personal  property  not  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  If  there  is  no  residuary  clause  in  the 
will,  lapsed  legacies  pass  under  the  statutes  of 
distribution  in  force  in  the  various  jurisdic- 
tions to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  testator.  In 
a   few   States    it   is   provided   by   statute  that 
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legacies  to  a  child  of  the  testator  in  case  of  the 
cluld's  death  before  the  death  of  the  testator, 
shall  go  to  the  child's  issue.  Legacies  may  also 
in  effect  lapse  by  ademption,  i.e.  some  act  of  the 
testator  during  his  lifetime  by  which  he  pays 
or  satisfies  the  legacy  in  advance  of  his  death. 
(See  Ademption.)  In  general  any  legal  person 
may  be  a  legatee.  Legacies  to  a  married  woman, 
however,  upon  payment,  vest  in  her  husband 
at  common  law,  and  a  legacy  to  an  infant  is 
payable  to  his  guardian  for  the  infant's  benefit. 
In  many  States  there  are  various  statutes  lim- 
iting the  power  of  a  testator  to  make  bequests 
to  corporations  and  to  aliens,  so  that  bequests 
to  corporations,  and  also  for  charitable  uses  not 
authorized  by  the  statute,  are  void.  (See  Uses 
and  Trusts.)  Formerly  a  bequest  to  the  wit- 
ness of  a  will  rendered  the.  will  void.  Now, 
under  most  statutes  of  wills  the  will  is  valid, 
but  the  bequest  is  void.  In  some '  States  be- 
quests to  the  testator's  illegitimate  children  are 
void.  In  general  such  bequests  are  valid,  but  the 
word  children,  when  used  in  a  will,  will  be 
deemed  to  mean  legitimate  children,  if  there  are 
such,  to  the  exclusion  of  illegitimate.  The  more 
important  rules  as  to  the  construction  of  clauses 
giving  bequests  are  discussed  under  Wnx.  See 
also  Administration.  Consult  the  authorities 
referred  to  imder  Will. 

LEGAL  EDTJCATION.  On  the  Continent 
OF  Europe  Before  1088.  In  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic  it  was  customary  for  a  prospective 
lawyer  to  begin  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  listen 
systematically  to  the  advice  given  to  clients  by 
some  learned  jurisconsult,  and  the  student  also 
had  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  Twelve  Tables. 
It  was  thus  that  Cicero  learned  law  under  the 
two  Scsevolas.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  study 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  superseded  by  the  study 
of  the  Praetorian  Edict.  About  the  same  time 
certain  jurisconsults  began  to  devote  themselves 
principally  to  giving  instruction.  Among  the 
earliest  and  most  famous  of  these  teachers  were 
Labeo  and  Sabinus,  to-day  best  remembered  for 
their  connection  with  the  two  sects  of  lawyers, 
the  Proculians  and  the  Sabinians.  From  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  there  were 
systematic  law  schools,  especially  at  Rome  and 
at  Constantinople.  The  course  in  the  law 
schools  covered  four  years,  and  students  were  sup- 
posed to  complete  it  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Be- 
fore 533  the  texts  studied  were  the  Institutes  of 
Gains,  the  same  author's  treatises  on  married 
women's  property,  guardianship,  wills,  and 
legacies,  the  Praptorian  Edict,  Papinian,  Paulus, 
and  the  Constitutions.  By  a  Constitution  of  533 
the  course  of  study  was  rearranged,  and  the  old 
texts  gave  place  to  Justinian's  Institutes,  Digest, 
and  Code,  The  framing  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
CiviliSy  indeed,  was  partly  guided  by  the  needs  of 
students  and*  was  largely  executed  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  Constantinople  and  Berytus. 

In  the  East  the  study  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  was  superseded  by  Greek  paraphrases  and 
then  by  new  treatises.  In  Italy,  however,  the 
study  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  never 
wholly  abandoned.  It  is  not  known  to  what  ex- 
tent there  was  systematic  study  of  law  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  but  in  the  eleventh  century  Pavia  and 
Ravenna  were  centres  of  law  teaching,  the  for- 
mer being  preeminent  in  Lombard  law  and  the 
latter  in  Roman  law. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  Since  1088. 


The  year  1088  has  become  recognized  rather  ar- 
bitrarily as  the  beginning  of  European  university 
instruction.  It  is  taken  as  the  vear  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  University  of  Bologna,  because  it 
marks,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  law  by  Imerius.  This 
teacher  made  Bologna  famous  as  a  place  for 
studying  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  and  attracted 
pupils  from  the  whole  civilized  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  bringing  this  study  into  renewed  promi- 
nence, he  conferred  upon  legal  education  the  great 
benefit  of  introducing  students  to  the  entire 
Digest,  and  thus  he  encouraged  thorough  work 
and  the  pursuit  of  a  long  course.  By  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  appearance  of  Gra- 
tian's  Decrctum  made  possible  a  systematic  study 
of  the  canon  law^,  and  soon  Bologna  l)ecame  a 
favorite  resort  for  students  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Canonici.  Academic  degrees  appeared  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  statutes  as  to  degrees  indicate  that 
the  student  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  became  a 
bachelor  in  about  five  years  and  that  two  years 
later  he  was  eligible  to  become  Legum  Doctor — 
in  other  words,  to  receive  a  diploma  certifying  his 
ability  to  lecture  upon  the  leges,  as  the  para- 
graphs of  the  Digest  are  called.  Four  years  of 
study  made  a  student  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Ca- 
nonici a  Bachelor,  and  two  years  later  he  might 
receive  the  degree  of  Decretorum  Doctor.  The 
student  who  combined  the  two  kinds  of  law  might 
become  Juris  Utriusque  Doctor  in  ten  years  after 
beginning  study.  The  teaching  was  by  lectures 
which  elucidated  the  text,  developed  a  systematic 
view  of  the  subject,  and  solved  hypothetical 
problems.  Soon  after  the  time  of  Imerius  the 
study  of  the  civil  and  the  canon  law  spread  to 
the  universities  that  gradually  arose  in  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

Throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  uni- 
•  versities  are  to-day  the  only  route  to  the  legal 
profession.  The  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
course  in  law  is  a  general  education  substantial- 
ly equivalent  to  that  acquired  by  two  or  three 
years  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate  of  an 
American  college.  The  course  in  law  covers  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  four  years.  From 
country  to  country,  there  are  some  differences  in 
details.  In  Germany,  for  example,  the  degree 
Juris  Utriusque  Doctor  does  not  admit  to  the 
bar,  and  need  not  be  taken  bv  the  prospective 
lawyer;  and  admission  to  the  bar  is  secured  ex- 
clusively through  a  Government  examination,  for 
which,  however,  university  work  equivalent  to 
the  requirements  for  a  degree  affords  the  only 
possible  preparation;  and  the  examination  must 
be  succeeded  by  practical  work  for  three  years,  in 
which  time  the  candidate  passes  successively 
from  administrative  duties  to  assisting  a  judge 
of  one  of  the  lower  courts  and  then  to  helping  a 
practicing  lawyer  with  the  daily  tasks  of  a  law 
office;  and  for  persons  hoping  to  become  admin- 
istrative or  judicial  officers  these  three  years  of 
practical  work  are  followed  by  a  second  Govern- 
ment examination.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  degrees  are  a  baccalaureate  in  two  years,  a 
licentiate  in  three  years,  and  a  doctorate  in  four 
years;  and  the  licentiate  degree  admits  to  the 
bar  as  an  avocat,  whereas  two  years  of  study  un- 
der the  law  faculty  suffice,  without  a  degree  either 
in  general  knowledge  or  in  law,  to  admit  the 
candidate  to  the  grade  of  an  avou4»  Finally,  in 
Germany,  but  not  in  France,  almost  all  legal  in- 
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struction  is  given  by  persons  who  have  never  been 
engaged  in  practice. 

In  England.    The  study  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  and  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  seems 
to  have  entered  the  English  universities  as  soon 
as  they  were  founded;   and,  indeed,  there  is  a 
commonly    received   opinion   that   the   Lombard 
jurist  Vacarius  taught  civil   law^  at  Oxford  in 
1149,  a  date  eighteen  years  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in  existence. 
The  civil  law  continues  to  be  taught  in  the  Eng- 
lish universities.     The  canon  law  ceased  to  be 
taught  after  the  Reformation.    The  common  law 
found  little  recognition  in  the  universities  until 
recently ;  and,  indeed,  even  to-day  the  universities 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be*  making  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  become  places  for  the  professional  study 
of  law.    The  famous  lectures  on  the  common  law 
delivered  at  Oxford  by  Blackstone,  beginning  in 
1753,  were  addressed  to  audiences  largely  com- 
posed of  undergraduates,  and  kept  in  mind  to  a 
considerable  extent  the   needs   of   persons   who, 
without  intending  to  enter  the  profession,  wished 
to  learn  the  general  features  of  the  political  and 
legal  system  of  their  country.    To  an  American  it 
seems  strange  that  this  auspicious  beginning  did 
not  lead  to  a  professional  school  of  law;  but  in 
fact  such  a  development  at  the  universities  seems 
contrary  to  tlie  desires  of  the  universities  and 
of  the  profession.     Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
have  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  of  civil 
law  and  of  common  law ;  but  the  instruction  gives 
less   prominence   to   common   law   than   to   civil 
law  and  to  such  comparatively  non-professional 
topics  as  constitutional  law,  international  law, 
and   analytical   jurisprudence;    and   the   courses 
are  taken  chiefly  by  undergraduates  as  part  of 
their  preparation  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.    There  is  provision,  both  by  instruction  and 
by  appropriate  degrees,  for  law  study  by  gradu- 
ates in  arts  who  expect  to  become  lawyers,  but 
these  law  degrees,  of  which  fewer  than  twenty  are 
annually  conferred  in  each  university,  are  taken 
chiefly  by  persons  who'll ave  pursued  the  requisite 
studies  in  London.     Indeed,  the  Inns  of  Court, 
which  alone  have  the  power  to  call  to  the  bar, 
continue  to  be  substantially  the  only  centres  for 
a  barrister's  education.  These  four  Inns — the  Inner 
Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
Gray's  Inn — ^have  been  for  about  six  centuries  the 
learned  societies  to  which  every  barrister  belongs, 
and  their  historic  associations,  even  independently 
of  the  conservatism  of  the  profession,  render  it 
very  difficult  for  legal  education  to  become  domi- 
ciled elsewhere.     Theii  origin,  or  at  least  their 
importance,  seems  to  have  some  connection  with 
the  flxing  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  West- 
minster  by   reason  of  the   provision   in   Magna 
Charta  requiring  that  court  to  sit  in  one  place. 
A  picture  of  the  student's  life  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  is  given  by  Fortescue. 
At  that  time  there  were  ten  Inns  of  Chancery,  be- 
sides the  four  Inns  of  Court,  and  it  was  common 
for  students  to  begin  with  the  former  and  to  com- 
plete their  education  at  the  latter.     The  total 
residence  requisite  for  admission  to  the  bar  was 
apparently  eight  years.    This  time,  however,  was 
not  wholly  devoted  to  law,  for  other  accomplish- 
ments, including  singing  and  dancing,  were  pur- . 
sued  by  the  studenl^;   and,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
have  been  common  for  persons  who  did  not  con- 
template entering  the  profession  to  go  to  the  Inns, 
rather  than   to   the  universities,   for   the   final 


embellishments  of  education.  In  those  days,  dur- 
ing the  four  terms  of  court,  all  barristers  were 
resident  in  the  Inns,  and  thus  the  students  had 
excellent  means  of  preparation  for  the  profes- 
sion. .There  were  systematic  lectures,  called 
readings,  by  barristers,  and  at  public  moot-courts 
and  private  boltings  and  even  at  meals  the  stu- 
dents discussed  actual  and  hypothetical  cases. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  atmosphere  of  law,  much 
like  the  atmosphere  of  an  American  law  school. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  students  are  known  to 
have  made  great  use  of  the  2iatura  Brevium,  the 
Old  Tenures,  and  Littleton's  Tenures;  and  the 
readings  and  mootings  and  boltings  continued. 
After  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Coke's  Institutes  became  the  chief  text-book;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  old  nTachinery  of  teach- 
ing began  to  be  disused.  In  addition  to  the  means 
of  study  already  indicated,  it  is  known  that  stu- 
dents made  collections  of  notes  from  the  Year 
Books  and  other  reports  of  cases  and  that  they 
spent  much  time  in  copying  pleadings.  From  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  student, 
while  keeping  his  terms  at  his  Inn  by  eating  such 
number  of  dinners  as  proved  his  residence,  began 
his  studies  by  copying  pleadings  in  the  office  of 
a  special  pleader,  and  passed  thence  to  the  office 
of  a  barrister  in  general  practice,  paying  to  these 
instructors  such  substantial  fees  as  procured 
adequate  guidance  in  study.  This  remains  the 
common  mode  of  preparation.  The  student,  after 
passing  a  preliminary  entrance  examination  in 
grammar,  composition,  Latin,  and  the  history  of 
England — from  which  entrance  examination  he 
is  exempt  if  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  universities 
— enrolls  himself  in  one  of  the  Inns.  He  next 
keeps  twelve  terms  by  eating  six  dinners  at  the 
Inn  each  term-— though  members  of  the  universi- 
ties need  eat  only  three  dinners  each  term.  Mean- 
while he  has  probably  been  passing  six  months 
in  the  office  of  a  solicitor  in  good  conveyancing 

Practice  and  a  year  or  two  in  the  office  of  a 
arristcr  with  a  good  chamber  practice,  and  thus 
he  has  learned,  among  other  things,  to  frame 
statements  of  cases  to  be  submitted  by  a  solicitor 
to  a  barrister,  to  give  opinions  upon  such  cases, 
and  to  frame  pleadings.  Simultaneously  he  at- 
tends court  and  does  the  reading  necessary  for 
the  examinations  for  call  to  the  bar.  These 
examinations  include  Roman  law  and  constitu- 
tional law;  but  they  are  devoted  principally  to 
the  ordinary  heads  of  English  law  and  equity, 
and  they  cover  the  whole  ground.  In  the  absence' 
of  extraordinary  circumstances,  admission  cannot 
occur  until  three  years  after  entering  the  Inn. 
The  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
Inns.  The  Council  maintains  lectures  by  readers 
and  assistant  readers,  but  these  lectures  are  not 
largely  attended,  and,  though  established  half  a 
century  ago,  have  not  yet  made  much  impression 
upon  the  system  of  legal  education. 

The  solicitors  are  under  regulation  by  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  which  maintains  lec- 
tures and  examinations  similar  to  those  of  the 
Council  of  Legal  Education.  The  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  however,,  is  the  older  body,  and  lec- 
ture and  examinations  for  solicitors  considerably 
antedate  lectures  and  examinations  for  barristers. 
In  the  United  States.  In  America,  as  else- 
where, legal  education  was  once  obtained  exclu- 
sively in  lawyers*  offices.  Professorships  entitled 
professorships    of  law,   but   devoted,    it   would 
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seem,  to  preaenting  popular  and  not  technical 
viewa  of  iaw  to  undergraduate  college  students 
and  to  the  general  public,  were  founded  rather 
early,  e.g.  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1779, 
at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1790,  at  Colum- 
bia College  in  1794,  and  at  Harvard  College  in 
1815  under  the  will  of  a  testator  who  died  in 
1781.  It  is  not  clear  when  lectures  were  de- 
livered under  the  first  of  these  professorships  by 
its  earliest  incumbent,  Chancellor  W3rthe.  The 
professorship  at  Philadelphia  resulted  in  a  course 
of  lectures  by  Justice  James  Wilson,  in  1790-91. 
The  professorship  at  Columbia  was  twice  held  by 
Chancellor  Kent,  first  from  1793  to  1795,  and 
secondly  from  1823  to  1826;  and  the  work  of 
Kent's  second  holding  of  the  professorship  was 
of  a  technical  nature  and  produced  the  Commen- 
taries on  American  Laio,  The  Harvard  profes- 
sorship, called  the  Royall,  was  first  held  by 
Isaac  Parker. 

The  earliest  class-room  instruction  in  technical 
law  was  furnished  not  at  the  colleges  named,  but 
in  the  famous  private  law  school  founded  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  by  Tapping  Reeve  and  main- 
tained until  1833.  This  institution,  though  unin- 
corporated, was  thoroughly  organized,  having  a 
course  of  fourteen  months,  pursuing  the  lecture 
system,  conducting  examinations  and  moot- 
courts,  and  attracting  in  some  years  as  many  as 
fifty  students  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  Litchfield  it  is  clear  that 
there  was  a  law  school,  whereas  in  some  other 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there  was  a 
law  school  or  simply  an  ordinary  law  office  pay- 
ing extraordinary  attention  to  law  students.  The 
Harvard  Law  School  dates  from  1817,  when 
there  were  two  professors  and  when  students  who 
hod  completed  their  general  education  began  to 
come  to  Harvard  for  professional  instruction ;  but 
the  Harvard  Law  School  was  not  conspicuous 
until  1829,  when  Justice  Story  became  Dane  pro- 
fessor of  law.  There  was  a  private  law  school 
in  1821  at  Needham,  Va.;  and  that,  though  it 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  it  was  carefully  managed 
is  indicated  by  Taylor's  Journal  of  the  Law 
School.  There  was  a  private  law  school  at 
Northampton,  Mass..  in  1823;  and  this  school 
ceased  in  1829,  when  one  of  its  instructors  be- 
came Royall  professor  at  Harvard.  The  Yale 
Law  School  dates  from  1824,  being  apparently 
an  outgrowth  of  a  private  school.  There  was  a 
private  law  school  at  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1826, 
and  during  its  short  existence  it  produced  Tuck- 
er's Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  The 
law  school  of  the  L^niversity  of  Virginia  was 
opened  in  1826.  The  Cincinnati  Law  School  was 
opened  in  1833. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  of  law  schools 
in  number  and  in  attendance;  and  in  recent 
years  this  ^owth  has  been  so  emphatic  as  to 
prove  that  Uie  law  schools  are  now  recognized  as 
the  only  places  for  obtaining  adequate  prepara- 
tion. In  1890-91  there  were  54  law  schools,  with 
406  instructors  and  5252  students.  In  1900-01 
there  were  100  law  schools,  with  1106  instructors 
and  13,642  students.  The  numerical  advances  in 
these  ten  years  were  accompanied  by  other 
changes,  most  of  them  unquestionably  changes  for 
the  better.  The  requirements  for  admission  have  ^ 
been  increased,  so  that  now  half  of  the  schools 
require  at  least  a  high-school  education,  and 
three  or  four  require  a  degree  in  arts  or  in 
science.    The  law  course  has  oeen  lengthened,  on 


the  average,  about  one  year,  so  that  now  rather 
more  than  half  of  the  schools  oflfer  a  course  of 
three  years.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  change 
the  method  of  study  from  the  lecture  and  text- 
book systems  to  the  case  system,  which  was  in- 
troduced at  Harvard  by  Professor  Langdell  in 
1870,  and  which  gained  a  foothold  at  the  Albany 
Law  School  in  1889,  and  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  and  Columbia  University  in  1890. 

There  is  difi'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  merita 
of  the  three  systems  of  legal  teaching— or,  better^ 
of  legal  study.  Under  the  lecture  system  the 
student  first  derives  his  knowledge  at  the  lecture 
and  from  the  lecturer ;  and  the  student  very  prob- 
ably takes  notes  and  ultimately  answers  questiona 
as  to  his  understandiifg  of  the  instruction  given. 
Under  the  text-book  system  the  student  primarily 
derives  his  knowledge  at  his  own  room  and  from 
the  statements  made  by  text- writers ;  and  he  goea 
to  the  lecture-room  to  be  questioned  on  his  recol- 
lection and  understanding  of  the  statements  in 
the  text-books,  and  to  receive  more  light  from 
the  instructor.  Under  the  case  system  the  stu- 
dent primarily  derives  his  knowledge  of  law  at 
his  own  room  and  through  his  own  analysis  of 
select  reported  cases;  and  after  extracting  from 
these  cases  the  propositions  of  law  necessarily  in> 
volved  in  the  decisions — the  rationes  decidendi — 
he  goes  to  the  lecture-room  to  state  and  discuss 
these  cases  and  to  participate  in  the  solution  of 
hypothetical  problems  based  upon  them.  Under 
each  system  there  may  be  statements  of  law  by 
the  instructor,  reading  text-books,  study  of  re- 
ported cases,  and  discussion  of  problems;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  possibility  that  each  system 
may  be  so  treated  as  to  seem  like  some  other,, 
and  notwithstanding  the  personal  peculiarities 
which  cause  each  instructor  to  pursue  to  some 
extent  a  method  of  his  own,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  several  systems  is  in  practice  readily 
drawn,  and  each  law  school  is  commonly  known, 
according  to  the  system  to  which  it  is  principally 
devoted,  as  a  lecture  school,  a  text-book  scjiool, 
or  a  case  school,  although  some  of  them  attempt 
to  combine  systems  and  thus  are  rather  difficult  of 
classification.  The  100  schools  in  existence  in 
1900-01  appear  to  have  been  divisible  thus:  lec- 
ture schools,  4;  text-book  schools,  82;  case 
schools,  14. 

The  condition  of  the  100  schools  existing  in 
1900-01  is  further  indicated  by  the  following- 
figures.  The  schools  connected  with  universities 
numbered  71.  There  were  25  evening  schools; 
and  there  were  5  with  separate  evening  and 
day  departments,  the  remaining  70  having  day 
departments  exclusively,  although  many  gave  ail 
lectures  either  before  or  after  the  usual  hours  of 
legal  busineas.  The  academic  year  generally 
lasted  between  30  and  40  weeks ;  but  in  three  in- 
stances there  was  an  academic  year  shorter  than 
30  weeks.  The  length  of  the  course  varied  thus: 
one  year,  7  schools;  two  years,  40;  three  years, 
51 ;  four  years,  2,  each  of  these  two  being  an 
evening  school  unable  to  demand  full  work  from 
its  members.  The  schools  with  courses  shorter 
than  three  years  were  almost  exclusively  in  the 
South,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Of  the  13,642  students, 
2119  held  degrees  in  arts  or  in  science,  and  3366 
took  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1901.  The  value  of 
grounds  and  buildings  was  $1,875,000.  The  en- 
dowment funds  amounted  to  $1,151,920.  The  in- 
come from  endowments  and  from  tuition  was- 
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94.  The  volumes  in  the  libraries  num* 
338,167.  Of  the  1106  instructors,  about 
!Voted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
Qg.     Seven  schools  maintained  legal  peri- 

lely  connected  with  improvements  in  law 
s  is  a  recent  advance  in  requirements  for 
$ion  to  the  bar.  There  are  now  in  as  many 
States  examinations  by  commissions  having 
iction  throughout  the  State.  In  these 
,  and  in  some  others,  written  examinations 
le  rule.  Examinations  often  include,  in 
on  to  definitions  and  classifications  that 
>een  substantially  memorized,  the  solution 
)othetical  problems  resembling  those  aris- 

actual  practice.  The  requirement  of  law 
preparatory  to  admission  to  the  examina- 
I  in  as  many  as  18  States  three  years,  and 
nany  as  1 1  States  two  years.  In  about  half 
!  States  there  is  also  a  requirement  of  a 
chool  education. 

al  education  is  a  frequent  subject  of  dis- 
Q  at  meetings  of  law  societies.  The  Ameri- 
IT  Association  has  a  standing  committee  on 
Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,  and 

Section  of  Legal  Education.  In  1901  the 
ation  of  American  Law  Schools  was 
>d,  holding  meetings  at  the  same  time  and 
as  the  American  Bar  Association. 
LIOGBAPHT.  Consult:  Poste,  Gains  (Oxford, 
,  pp.   122-124;   Holland,  Institutes  of  Jus- 

(Oxford,  1881),  pp.  25-32;  Hunter,  Roman 
London,  1897),  pp.  55,  79-80;  Roby,  Intro- 
n  to  the  Digest  (Cambridge,  1886),  pp.  26- 
ohm.  Institutes  of  Roman  Lata  (Oxford, 
,  pp.  98-100,  139-141;  Savigny,  Geschichte 
tomischen  Rechts,  vol.  iii.  (Heidelberg, 
,  pp.  83-419,  643-718;  Muther,  Oeschichie 
Tchiswissenschaft  (Jena,  1876) ;  Compayrft, 
rd  and  the  Origin  tmd  Early  History  of 
raiiies  (New  York,  1893),  pp.  214-239; 
all,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
(Oxford,  1895)  ;  Hart,  Gorman  Universities 
York,  1874)  ;  Conrad,  German  Universities 
^w,  1885),  pp.  124-141;  Lexis,  Die 
7fcen  Universitateny  vol.  i.  (Berlin,  1893), 
79-420;  Akademischcs  Taschenhuch  fUr 
en      (Berlin,     published     semi-annually)  ; 

History  of  the  French  Bar  (London,  1885)  ; 
ret  de  Vitudiant  de  Paris  (Paris,  published 
lly)  ;  Annuaire  de  Vinsiruction  (Paris)  ; 
icue.  De  Laudihus  Legum  Anglice  (Lon- 
775),  chs.  xlviii.-xlix. ;  Waterhous,  Fortes- 
Illusiratus  (London,  1663),  pp.  539-546; 
lie,  Origines  Juridicales  (London,  1671), 
19-160;  Pearee,  Guide  to  the  Inns  of  Court 
on,  1856)  ;  Smith,  History  of  Education  for 
nglish  Bar  (London,  1860)  ;  Gibson  and 
erbutty,  HoiC  to  Become  a  Barrister  (Lon- 
002) ;  Calendars  of  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
Jamhridge,  I^ondon,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and 
7w;  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
'lect  Committee  on  Legal  Education  (Lon- 
846)  ;  Parliamentary  Report  of  the  Com- 
mers  to  Inquire  into  the  Arrangements  in 
,ns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery  for  Pro- 
g  the  Study  of  the  Law  (London,  1855)  ; 
imentary  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to 
ler  the  Proposed  Oresham  University  in 
n  (London,  1894)  ;  The  Green  Bag  (Bos- 
published  monthly),  especially  historical 
»s  in  vols,  i.-iii.;  Reports  of  the  American 
[ssoeiation    (Philadelphia,  published  annu- 


ally), especially  the  volume  for  1891;  Reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  (Washington,  published  annually),  espe- 
cially the  volume  for  1890-91,  pp.  376-563,  and 
the  bibliography  on  pp.  565-578;  Jones's  Index 
to  Legal  Periodicals  (Boston,  1888-89),  title 
Legal  Education. 

LE  GALLIENNEy  le  g&lOl-^n,  Richard 
(1866—).  An  Ehglish  journalist  and  man  of 
letters,  bom  in  Liverpool,  January  20,  1866.  He 
was  graduated  from*  Liverpool  College,  and 
served  articles  to  a  firm  of  chartered  accountants 
for  seven  years,  when  he  abandoned  business  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  For  a  few  months 
(1889)  he  was  private  secretary  to  the  actor 
Wilson  Barrett.  In  1891  he  became  literary 
Clitic  for  the  star,  and  soon  joined  also  the  staffs 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  the  Speaker,  Two 
years  later  he  was  involved  with  Robert 
Buchanan  in  a  controversy  on  the  question,  "Is 
Christianity  Played  Out  ?"  The  outcome  was  the 
Religion  of  a  Literary  Man  (1893).  In  1899 
he  wrote  Rudyard  Ktpling,  an  attack  on  Kip- 
ling's art  and  infiuence.  The  range  and  quality 
of  his  general  criticism  is  well  represented  by 
Retrospective  Reviews  (2  vols.,  1896)  ;  and  a 
certain  grace  by  The  Book-Bills  of  Narcissus 
(1891),  Prose  Fancies  (1st  series,  1894;  2d 
series,  1896),  and  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other 
Prose  Fancies  (1900).  In  1898  he  visited  the 
United  States  on  a  lecture  tour,  and  afterwards 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  York.  For  a  time 
he  wrote  articles  for  the  New  York  Journal, 
Among  his  publications  not  cited  above  are: 
My  Lady's  Sonnets  (privately  printed,  1887)  ; 
Volumes  in  Folio  (1889);  English  Poems 
(1892);  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Other 
Poems  (1895);  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl, 
a  novel  (1896),  an  adaptation  of  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam;  Young  Lives  (1899) ;  Travels 
in  England  (1900);  An  Old  Country  House 
( 1902) ;  Mr,  Sun  and  Mrs,  Moon  ( 1902) ;  George 
Meredith,  Some  Characteristics  (1902). 

LEGAL  TENDEBw  In  its  broadest  sense,  an 
offer  or  attempt  to  perform  a  contract  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appropriate  legal  require- 
ments. When  thus  used,  the  term  includes  an 
offer  to  perform  by  doing  something,  as  well  as 
an  offer  to  perform  by  paying  something.  In  the 
former  case  a  legal  tender,  that  is,  an  offer 
to  perform  the  contract  at  the  agreed  time  and 
place,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sale  and  delivery  of  a 
chattel,  discharges  the  person  making  the  tender 
from  all  contract  liability,  although  the  other 
party  declines  the  tender.  In  the  same  w^ay  a 
legal  tender  of  the  amount  due  on  a  mortgage  or 
a  pledge,  even  though  it  be  rejected  by  the  credi- 
tor, will  operate  to  discharge  the  property  from 
the  lien  of  the  mortgage  or  pledge. 

A  tender  of  payment,  however,  does  not  dis- 
charge the  debtor.  Its  effect  is  to  save  the  ten- 
derer from  paying  interest  thereafter,  and  from 
the  costs  of  a  suit  for  the  debt.  In  order  that  a 
tender  of  payment  be  legal,  it  must  be  a  proffer 
of  money  actually  produced  and  accessible  to  the 
creditor,  or  the  production  must  be  waived  by 
him ;  the  exact  amount  due  must  be  offered  or  a 
sum  tendered  from  which  the  creditor  can  take 
the  exact  amount  without  making  change,  and  it 
must  be  unconditional. 

The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  kind  of 
money  that  is  legally  tenderable  in  the  payment 
of  debts.    This  is  regulated  with  considerable  mi- 
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uuteness  by  modem  statutes.    In  Great  Britain  power.    Moreover,  they  deemed  the  statutes  un- 

Bank  of  England  notes  are  a  legal  tender  for  any  constitutional  because  tney  impaired  the  obliga- 

sum  above  £5.     Gold*  coins  of  the  Royal  Mint,  tion  of  contracts  and  amounted  to  a  taking  of 

unless  diminished  in  weight  below  the  statutory  private  property  for  public  use  without  compen- 

standard,  are  a  legal  tender  for  a  payment  of  any  sation.     It  was  admitt^   by  the   minority   in 

amoimt;    its    silver    coins    for   an   amount   not  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  and  the  majority  in  the 

exceeding  forty  shillings ;   its  bronze  coins  for  later  cases,  that  the  laws  did  impair  the  obligation 

an    amount    not   exceeding   one    shilling.      The  of  contracts  made  before  their  passage,  but  it  was 

Crown,   with   the  advice  of.  the  Privy  Council,  said,  "While  the  Constitution  forbids  States  to 

may  by  proclamation  declare  foreign  or  colonial  pass  such  laws,  it  does  not  forbid  Congress."    The 

coins  legal  tender.     In  tl^is  country,  under  the  Fifth  Amendment,  which  forbids  taking  private 

Federal  Constitution  and  statutes,  the  various  property  for  public  use  without  just  compensa- 

gold  coins  of  the  National  Mint,  the  notes  of  the  tion  or  due  process  of  law,  it  was  declared,  had 

United  States,  ordinarily  called  greenbacks,  and  always  been  understood  as  referring  only  to  a 

a  specified  class  of  United  States  Treasury  notes  direct  appropriation,  and  not  to  consequential  in- 

are  a  legal  tender  for  debts  of  any  amount.    Sil-  juries    resulting    from    the    exercise    of    lawful 

ver  dollars  are  a  legal  tender  "for  all  debts,  ex-  power.    And,  finally,  it  was  held  that  the  statutes 

cept  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  tne  were  passed  in  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power 

contract;"    while    the    other    silver    coins    (the  to  borrow  money  and  maintain  the  army  and 

half-dollar,  quarter-dollar,  and  dime )  are  a  legal  navy  in  time  of  war. 

tender  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  In  1878  Congress  directed  that  the  legal -tender 

Minor  coins    (the  five-cent  piece  and  the  cent)  notes  of  the  United  States  which  were  redeemed, 

are   tenderable    for    an   amount    not    exceeding  *or  received  into  the  Treasury  from  any  source, 

twenty- five  cents.    Consult;  3  and  4  William  IV.  should  be  reissued  and  kept  in  circulation.     As 

ch.  98,  §  6;  The  Coinage  Act,  1870,  33  and  34  the  final  decision  in  the  legal-tender  cases  above 

Vict.,  ch.  10;  United  States  Constitution,  Art.  1,  referred  to  had  been  rested  in  part  upon  the 

§  10;   United  States  Revised   Statutes,   §§3584-  necessity  of  the  earlier  legislation  as  a  warmeas- 

3590,  as  amended;    also  the  authorities  referred  ure,  the  validity  of  the  act  of  1878  was  assailed 

to  under  Contbact.  with   much   confidence.     However,   with    but   a 

LEOAL-TEITDEB  CASES.    A  series  of  cases  IT.^iJ'fl?*  *""*  l^  •^'"""*  ^♦'*'''*'',*'"T'°u!i 

.   f^^^  XL     c r-      *     *  *!.     TT  •*  -J  ou  A  held  that  Congress  has  power  to  make  Lnited 

i^volvi^^^^  states  notes  a^egal  tenJer  in  the  payment  of 

ConS  (LclarinTtr  notes  o^  P"^*^  ^^^'^  ^  ^^""^  ^^  P^*^  *«  ^^^^  *'  ^"  ^^"^^ 

j^ongress,  aeciarmg  tne  notes  01  tne  uniiea  btates  j               "Congress,"   said  the  court,  "has  the 

lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  «*      "  ♦«   i^J,^*ul  «M;««4^i!!«o  ^1*  Vv.^   i^^u^a 

«ii   A^U4^^  *...Ki:^  ««j  wv«;„«4.«  ,«:♦!.•-.  av     tt^-*  j  power  to   issue   the  obligations   of   the    Lnited 

all  debts  public  and  private  withm  the  United  ^x^^^^  ;„  «„„u  t^^^    „«^  *«  ;^»»^<..  „«^«  fu^^, 

cA^x ^^il^i.  j..i.»^    il  • J.        J  :  i.    ^  A  otates  in  such  form,  and  to  impress  upon  tiiem 

States,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  ,    Qualities  as  currencv  for  the  nurchase  of 

the  public  debt,  were  constitutional.     The  first  f^^^u^^^Vi^^^fi?^  ^^^ 

case,  which  brought  the  question  squarely  before  ^f,^^^^°J^\?,/°*^^V*!  P^^ 

the  court,  was  Hepburn  1  Griswold  (8  Wallace,  ^T^^i.^^L  fnff^.nt   Z?y^Fr^TT^rr.^a 

603),  a  case  in  which  the  Court  of  Errors  of  IZZ'  anH ^«n W  hni«  nt  .^^^^^ 

Kentucky  had  held  the  acte  of  Congress  above  "'"'^^^i  *°^  '^*''"'?  ^'"*  2^  """i^?  ""^  *^^.  ^''^™' 
.-      ^j,             ;.r  A      »»-«  "X  vyvitgi^roo  €*.^Tc  mgjj^  f^^  money  borrowed,  of  impressing  upon 

menlioned  unconstitutional.   It  was  first  aMued  at  ^^        ^.j,           ^^t     ^^  ^j.^^  of  being!  le^il 

the  December  term   1867   reargued  at  the JWm-  ^^^j      ^^^  ^^      ^^^„^  ^^      j^„t^  j  bts.  was  a 

ber  term,  1868,  and  decided  November  27,  1869,  universally'understood  to  belong  ti  sover- 

by  a  divided  court      Chief  Justice  Chase  and  K         ^  Europe  and  America  at  the  time  of  the 

Associate  Justices  NeUon,  Clifford,  Field,  and  j^^f     ^„j  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

Grier  were  for  the  affirmance  of  the  decision  of  t  ?,,;♦« jc*«**»-     rfi,*  .^^^^w.^^.^*^^  ^4  i?,,«»,>«   ««♦ 

the  court  below,  while  Justices  Miller,  Swayne,  V""'^^  ^^^^l:    ^^  governments  of  Europe,  act- 

^  wutc  i^ciuvT,  iiruAtK;  </uai.xu^o  AutiAci,  «w»jruc,  through  thc  mouarch    or  the  legislature,  ac- 

and  Davis  dissented.    In  April    1869,  an  act  was  ^^«^.      ^  ^y^    distribution  of  powerl  under  their 

passed  increasing  the  number  of  associate  justices  -eg^jfive  constitutions    had  and  have  as  sover- 

of  the  Supreme  Court  from  seven  to  eight.    Early  ^^I^'^^^®  constitutions,  naa  ana  na\e  as  sover 

•      iQTA    T     Y  "^"7;^^'"'"  "r"^    j"*" ''*'5,"t -^'v  eign   a   power   of   issuing   paper   money   as   of 

SLnf       ^^  %             resigned,   and   Justices  ^^^^i^  ^i^_..     This  lecfsion  has  closed   all 

Bradley    and    Strong    were    appointed    to    the  judicial  discussion,  and  declares  the  rule  of  law 

vacancies.  After  this  reconstruction  of  the  cmirt,  ^         t^is  point.    Whether  a  national  paper  cur- 

a  motion  was  made  for  the  reargument  of  Hep-  ^       ,^g„  ^^  a  legal  tender  is  now  a  Question 

burn  r.  Griswold,  which  was  granted  by  a  vote  ^„  ^^^       ,5^,^^,   j8,„^  „„,        Consult"   Legal 

1    IL^          'm  ~/  %T'-}  ^   °°M  ''"*?qVT  Tender  Case,  Juilliard  v.  Gieenman  (110  U.  S.. 

was  again  considered  and  decided  in  May,  1871.  42I,  1884)  ;  Thayer,  "Legal  Tender,"  in  Harmrd 

Again  was  the  court  divided,  but  this  time  a  ^„^  j^^J^'^   ,1^87    ;  Bancroft,  A  Plea  for  the 

majority,  consisting  of  Justices  Miller,  Swayiie,  Constitution  (New  York,  1886)     Miller,  Lectures 

Davis,  Bradley,  and  Strong,  upheld  the  constitu-  j^  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (New 

tionality  of  the  act,  while  Chief  Justice  Chase  York    1891) 

and  Justices  Nelson,  Clifford,  and  Field  dissented.  '           ' ' 

(Legal-Tender  Cases,  12  Wallace,  457.)  LEGABE,  Ic-grg',  Hugh  Swinton  (1797- 
All  of  the  judges  agreed  that  Congress  had  the  1843).  An  American  jurist  and  statesman,  bom 
power  to  direct  issues  of  paper  currency.  The  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  of  Huguenot  stock,  January 
difference  of  opinion  related  solely  to  its  power  2,  1797.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  2,  1843. 
to  make  such  currency  a  legal  tender,  especially  Though  delicate,  he  was  well  educated  at  South 
for  existing  debts.  The  majority  in  Hepburn  v.  Carolina  College;  then  studied  law  for  three 
Griswold,  who  were  the  minority  in  the  later  years,  visited  Edinburgh,  where  he  completed  his 
cases,  held  that  this  power  was  neither  specific-  education,  and  traveled  on  the  Continent.  Re- 
ally granted  by  the  Constitution,  nor  was  it  turning  home,  he  devoted  himself  to  planting 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  granted  for  a  time,  was   soon   elected   to  the  Legisla* 
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tuve,  and  then  began  to  practice  law  in  Charles-  a  diplomatic  officer.    See  Diploicact;  Miitisteb; 

ton.  •  He  was  elected  to  the   Legislature   once  Inviolabiiitt. 

more   (1824-30),  and  was  afterwards  made  At-        i^jo^tO,    14-gft't6    (It,    tied).      In    music, 

tomey-General  of  the  State,  being  at  the  same  ^  direction  that  the  notes  are  to  be  played  as  if 

^ZJ^^L    n^oAT^^A  ^"'^^h  h-  Jf  bound  or  tied  together,  or  in  such  a  manner  that 

*    rL  1     1  *^     i"  ?i'     n    ^     *K     w  nf  the  one  note  flows  int<^  the  following  one.    Lega- 

tnbuted  learned  articles.    During  the  Nulhflca-  ^  ^     to  the  character  of  the  whole  move- 

tion    crisis    he    opposed   extreme    measures,    al- 4.1 ««^i„  *«  „  ^««4.„:«  ,vi*^«o« 

though  he  was  always  in  favor  of  States  rights.  "^^""^  °^  °^^"^^y  ^^  '^  ^"^^^^  P^'*"^' 
From  1832  to  1838  he  served  as  charge  d'affaires  LEGAZPE,  14-gath'p&,  or  LEGASFI,  Ift-gils'- 
at  Brussels.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  to  Con-  p^,  Miguel  Lopez  (c.  1510-72).  A  Spanish  sol- 
gress,  where  he  served  one  term,  winning  reputa-  dier  and  conqueror  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
tion  as  a  debater  on  the  pro-slavery  side.  Op-  He  was  born  at  Zumarraga  (Guiptizcoa),  and 
position  to  the  sub-treasury  scheme  caused  his  went  to  Mexico.  Having  distinguished  himself  as 
defeat  and  drew  him  over  to  the  Whigs.  In  chief  secretary  of  the  city  and  Government  of 
1841  he  became  Attorney-General  under  Tyler,  Mexico,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  expedition 
and  served  until  his  sudden  death,  having  also  sent  out  by  the  Viceroy,  velasco,  in  1564,  to 
conducted  the  State  Department  after  the  re-  conquer  the  Philippines.  With  a  convoy  of  four 
tirement  of  Webster.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  ships  Legazpe  arrived  there  in  1565,  and  seut 
learning,  especially  in  the  civil  law,  and  his  out  parties  to  explore  and  occupy  the  country, 
essays  on  literary  and  general  topics  were  equal  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  San  Miguel  on 
to  anything  of  the  kind  produced  at  the  time  in  the  island  of  Zebu  (May,  1565),  and  after  corn- 
America.  His  writings  were  edited  by  his  sister  pleting  the  conquest  of  Luzon  he  founded  the 
in  two  volumes  (1846).  city  of  Manila   (May,  1571).     The  islands  were 

LEGATE   (Lat.  legatus,  ambassador,  deputy,  annexed  with  little  bloodshed,  thanks,  in  a  great 

lieutenant,  governor,  from  legare,  to  send  on  a  °»«*«^Ef'  *^  the  humane  nature  of  Legazpe  him- 

commission,  bequeath).    A  title  most  commonly  5f.^  .  Thej;  received  from  him  the  name  of  Islas 

applied   to  the   diplomatic  and  other   represen-  Filipinas,  in  honor  of  Philip  II. 
tatives  of  the  Pope  outside  of  Rome.     Legates         LEGEND    (OF.    legende,   Fr.    Ugende,    from 

are  of  three  kinds:    (1)   Legati  a  latere   (from  ML.  legenda,  story,  from  Lat.  legenda,  nom.  pl.« 

the  side) ;    (2)   commissioners  or  nuncios,  legati  neu.  oi  legendusy  to  be  read,  gerundive  of  legere, 

mi88i,  nuntii  apostolici,  with  a  minor  class  of  to   read).     In   the   technical   language   of   folk- 

internuntii;    (3)  legates  by  virtue  of  their  office,  lore,  a  narrative  relating  to  a  sacred  person  or 

legati  nati.    The  dignity  of  a  legate  a  latere  has  locality,  and  connected  with   religious  belief  or 

been  confined  to  cardinals  since  the  decree  of  In-  worship.    Legends  were  primarily  lives  of  Chris- 

nocent   IV.    (1243-54)    on  the  subject.     Legates  tian  saints,  because  these  were  included  in  the 

a  latere  are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary;  selections    (legenda)    to  be  read  in  public  wor- 

the  first  commonly  governed  provinces  within  the  ship.     (See  Lesson.)     In  the  early  Church,  on 

Papal   States;   the  second  are  commissioned  to  the  anniversary  of  a  martyr,  it  appears  to  have 

visit  foreign  courts  for  special  purposes,  such  as  been   usual   to   read   the   story   of   his   passion, 

a  negotiation  for  a  peace  or  arrangements  for  a  Later,  readings  from  lives  of  the  saints  formed 

general   council.     The   legati   missi   or   nuncios  a  part  of  monastic  worship  (office  of  noctums). 

correspond    to    the    ambassadors    or    ministers  Different  churches,  according  to  local  ideas  and 

maintained  by  secular  States  at  foreign  capitals,  stories,    enlarged    the   lives   of   their   respective 

The  dignity  and  jurisdiction  of  a  legatua  natus  is  saints,  so  that  in  time  it  became  necessary  to 

permanently  attached  to  a  metropolitan  see  by  gather  and  coordinate  the  material.    As  a  result 

Papal  concession;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  this  process,  toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 

held  this  position  up  to  the  Reformation,  and  century.  Jacobus  de  Voragine    (James  of  Vara- 

Cardinal   Richelieu   attempted   to   secure   it   for  gium)   composed  the  famous  Legenda  Aurea,  or 

himself.     Legates  formerly  exercised  an  imme-  Golden  Legend.     The  term  legend  there  denoted 

diate  jurisdiction  as  representing  the  Holy  See;  the  entire  work,  but   subsequently   it  came   to 

hence  frequent  conflicts  with  local  episcopal  au-  designate  the  story  of  any  particular  saint.    The 

thority  arose.   To  quiet  these  conflicts,  the  Coun-  tendency  of  such  narratives  was  toward  a  pres- 

cil  of  Trent   (Sess.  xxiv.  cap.  20)    decreed  that  entation    continually    more    fanciful.      Legends, 

legates  were  not  to  presume  on  the  strength  of  at  first  brief  and  simple,  became  long  and  imagi- 

any  faculties  whatsoever  to  impede  the  bishops  in  native.     Consequently,  they  came  to  be  regarded 

matrimonial   causes   or   in    those   of   criminous  with   suspicion,   so   that  the   word   was    finally 

clerks,  nor  to  toke  proceedings  unless  recourse  taken  to  signify  any  narrative  professing  to  be 

had  been  had  to  the  bishop  and  he  had  neglected  historical,  but  in  reality  of  a  traditional   and 

to  act.     An  authority  somewhat  similar  to  the  imaginative  character. 

ancient    l^atine    jurisdiction    was    granted    by        in  regard  to  origins,  the  general  principle  is 

Pope  Leo  XIII  t»  a  permanent  apostolic  delegate  that  a  story  primarily  historical   (though  from 

for  the  United  States  and  to  one  for  Canada;  ^he  first  often  also  semi- fabulous)    becomes,  in 

and  similar  officials  have  been  sent  also  to  the  ^^urse    of    time,    more    and    more    imaginative 

Philippines  and  to  Cuba  to  adjudicate  the  oues-  through    absorption    of    material    from    current 

HTftS"^"^"^*  Spanish-Amencan  War  literature  or  folk-lore,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

of  1898.  actual   occurrence   is  resolved  into  the  popular 

LEGATIOH.  A  diplomatic  minister  or  envoy  ideal.  This  process  has  by  no  means  ceased ;  as 
and  his  suite,  or  persons  associated  with  him  in  examples  may  be  cited  the  accounts  of  modern 
bis  official  capacity.  The  term  is  also  employed  Russian  Jewish  rabbis,  to  whom  are  popularly 
to  designate  his  official  residence  and  inclosure.  ascribed  wonderful  qualities  bestowed  after  the 
The  word  'legation'  is  also  sometimes  employed  to  pattern  of  Talmudic  authors.  Thus  the  person- 
denote  the  territorial  jurisdiction  or  district  of  ality  of  the  founder  of  the  fanatical  sect  of  the 
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Chasidim,  Baal  Shem  (Israel  Besht),  who  lived  can  Folk-Lore  Society,  vol.  y.    (Boston,  1897). 

in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  become  obscured  For  the  immense  literature   of   Christian  •lives 

in  the  accounts  of  his  admirers,  who  represent  of  the  saints  and  legends  of  the  Virgin,  consult 

him  as  a  miracle-worker,  predicted  by  prophets,  the  authorities  referred  to  under  the  correspond- 

and  encompassed  with  an  aureole;   the  man  him-  ing  titles.     The  Legenda  Aurea  of  Jacobus  de 

self  seems  to  have  been  a  quiet  mystic.    The  un-  Voragine  was  printed  in  English  translation  by 

historical  elements  which  have  been  incorporated  Caxton     ( 1484) ;     recently    reprinted    by    Ellis 

in  legends  may  be  referred  to  several  categories.  (London,  1900)  ;    a  French  translation  by  Roze 

For  instance,  a  great  influence  has  been  exercised  (Paris,  1902).    See  Mabttbolooy;  Mythology; 

by  the  tendency  to  repeat  types  and  events  of  the  Saint. 

Old  and  New  Testaments.  A  second  class  of  LEQEN'I).  In  music,  the  title  of  compositions 
l^endary  incidents  arises  from  a  confusion  of  that  are  based  on  some  legend  of  saints.  But 
fact  and  metaphor;  for  example,  inasmuch  as  to*day  the  title  is  frequently  given  by  composers 
the  name  Christopher  signifies  Christ-Bearer,  the  to  shorter  instrumental  compositions  of  an  ele- 
saint  was  represented  as  a  giant  carrying  on  his  giac  character  which  have  no  underlying  pro- 
shoulders  the  infant  Jesus.     Yet  a  third  class  gramme  whatever. 

represents  the  survival  of  ideas  and  beliefs  be-  LiKlEEDE  DES  SINGLES,  l&'zhaNd'dA  s^ 

longing  to  more  ancient  faiths,  as  in  the  (rela-  ^f^y^  l^  (p^..  The  Legend  of  the  Centuries).    A 

tively  late)  story  of  the  rescue  by  Saint  George  collection  of  brilliant  narrative  poems  by  Victor 

of  the  daughter  of  a  kmg  of  Libya,  which  pre-  jjugo    (1859),  depicting  episodes  from  different 

fieryes  the  tale  of  the  dragon-slayer  Perseus.  ^^  ^he  world's  history. 

A  word  must  be  said  on  the  literary  use  of  t  •m/i-n'M-rv  f\r»  ny\r%-r\  m/\<vrfAT      a              u 

Christian  legends.    During  the  Middle  Ages  their  I-EGEND  OF  GOOD  WOM^.     A  poem  by 

versification  continued  to  be  a  favorite  form  of  Chaucer  written  probably  m  1385.    He  mtended 

poetic  composition.     Rhymed  accounts  of  Saints  ^%  S^^^.  ^^^  ^^uT^""^-  u'"f ^""^^  celebrated  women 

Eulalia  and  Alexis  belonj^  to  the  principal  monu-  ^^  antiquity,  but  finished  only  nine.     The  plan 

ments   of  old   French   literature.     In   Germany,  was  token  from  Boccaccio's  Z)e  CZari*  Miz/tcri^ 

legends  were  poetically  treated  in  the  thirteenth  ^"S9^*"^^7  evidently  drew  also  from  Ovid,  Livy, 

<jenturv  by  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Rudolf  von  Ems,  |,^,^»"«j ,  ^f  F»^'    «2ji    *    ^^'^  V**"^^^^T  J"^ 

and   Konrad   von   WQrzburg.     The   Renaissance  V^^""]^'^  ^•'*^*-  J^''''''''  ^^  Dante  and  Guido 

and  the  Protestant  Reformation  put  an  end  to  ^^^l^  S?^*'''"^  ""^^  ^^  f  f ",*    Tennyson's  Dream  of 

this   literary  interest,  which,  however,  was  re-  ^^^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^«  modeled  on  this  poem, 

newed  during  the  romantic  revival  of  the  eigh-  LEGEND  OF  JTJBAL,  The.     The  title  of  a 

teenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  collection  of  poems  by  George  Eliot  (1874). 

tury.     Legend  was  then  considered  less  as  veri-  LEGEND  OF  MONTHOSE,  A.    A  novel  by 

table  history  than  as  an  expression  of  sentiment  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1819). 

ai^  folk-thought.  LEGEND  OP  SLEEPY  HOLLOW,  The.    A 

From  a  primal  application  to  Christian  hagi-  tale  by  Washingt<m  Irving,  in  the  Sketch  Book. 
ology,  the  legend  has  been  extended  to  include  xhe  tradition  of  the  Headless  Horseman,  eon- 
histories  belonging  to  other  faiths  It  is  m  the  ^ected  with  the  spot,  is  used  bv  a  rival  for  the 
nature  of  things  that  every  people  should  pos-  h^nd  of  Katrina  van  Tassel  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
sess  a  multitude  of  traditional  narratives,  taken  courtship  of  Ichabod  Crane,  the  awkward  schooV 
to  be  historical,  and  explanatory  of  their  usages  master.  Ichabod's  wild  ride  in  his  fruitless  st- 
and beliefs.  Mohammedan  saints  also  have  their  tempt  to  escape  his  ghostly  companion  ends  at  the 
legends,  which  have  not,  however,  found  a  place  bridge,  when  the  headless  rider  rises  on  his 
in  the  authorized  worship.  In  dealing  with  the  horse  and  hurts  his  head  at  the  luckless  school- 
religion  of  ancient  Greece,  it  is  usual  to  distin-  master,  who  falls  to  the  ground  and  is  not  seen 
guish  legends  of  heroes  from  myths  concerning  again.  The  discovery  of  a  shattered  pumpkin  on 
the  gods,  as  if  the  former  had  more  of  an  his-  the  spot  of  the  encounter  is  left  unexplained,  but 
torical  element,  while  the  latter  were  more  pure-  Katrina's  successful  suitor  laughs  knowingly 
ly  imaginative ;  but  this  distinction  is  by  no  ^hen  the  subject  is  mentioned, 
means  clear  or  well  defined  Among  American  LEGENDRE,  Ic-zhiliv'dr',  Admen  Marie 
Indians  the  name  of  legend  has  been  given  to  (1752-I833).  A  French  mathematician,  bom  in 
sacred  histories  which  relate  to  personages  hon-  p^^is.  He  early  became  professor  of  mathe- 
ored  in  the  cult,  and  which  frequently  supply  ^^tics  in  the  military  school,  and  later  in  the 
information  respecting  the  origin  and  migrations  ^^rmal  school  at  Paris.  He  was  a  member  of 
of  the  tribe  It  is  probable  that  similar  legends,  the  Academy  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes, 
of  a  quasi-historical  character,  constitute  a  uni-  ^nd  in  1816  was  appointed  examiner  for  ad- 
versal  property  of  races  m  a  primitive  condition  mission  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  In  1824. 
of  culture.               ^        ^1                        .          ...  in  an  election  at  the  Academv,  because  he  did 

BiBLiocEAPHY.     For    the    manner    m    which  „^t  vote  for  the  candidate  of' the  Government, 

legends  became  part  of  public  worship,  as  well  ^^  ^.^s  deprived  of  his  pension,  and  he  died  in 

as  for  an  account  of  Old  English  legends,  con-  poverty.     Legendre  was   one  of   the   leaders   in 

suit:    Horstmann,  Altenglische  Legenden    (Heil-  introducing  the   metric   system,    and   was   asso- 

bronn,  1881)  ;  for  remarks  on  classification  and  ciated  with  Prony  in  preparing  the  great  centesi- 

origin  of  legends.  Maury,  Croyances  et  Ugendes  mal    trigonometric   tables.      He    contributed   ex- 

du  moyen  Age  (Paris,  1896)  ;  for  literary  use  of  tensively  to  the  theory  of  attraction  (from  1783), 

legends    in    Germany.    Bttlow,    Zur    Nachfolge  and   introduced   into'  the   discussion   of   the   at- 

€hri8ti  (Leipzig,  1859)  ;    for  legends  of  Moham-  traction  of   spheroids  the   special   cases  of  La- 

medans,    Weil,    Bihlische   Legenden   der    Muael-  place's  coefficients  which  bear  his  name.    He  also 

ni4inner    (Frankfort,    1845)  ;     for   American-In-  wrote  important  memoirs   (1787-88)   on  geodesy, 

■dian  legends,  Matthews,   "Navaho  Legends  Col-  introducihg  a  method  of  treating  the  spherical 

lected  and  Translated."  in  Memoirs  of  the  Ameri-  triangle  as  plane,  provided  certain  corrections  arc 
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made  with  respect  to  the  angles.  The  method  of  fellow-men  with  a  sense  of  his  power;  it  is  con- 
least^  squares  was  introduced  in  his  Nouvelles  scious  deception.  This  distinction  is  significant 
mithodes  mentioned  below,  although  Gauss  had  in  the  history  of  magic  and  is  maintained  even  in 
already  (1795)  used  it.  The  celebrated  law  of  modern  civilization ;  for,  although  many  forms  of 
quadratic  reciprocity  (see  Number),  which  the  first  type  of  magic  are  imitated  by  tricks  of 
Gauss  called  'the  gem  of  arithmetic/  appeared  legerdemain,  notoriously  in  the  spiritualistic 
in  a  memoir  of  1785,  but  the  first  proof  was  stance,  there  still  persists  credulity  in  occv.ltism 
given  in  his  ThSorie  dea  nomhrea.  The  most  im-  in  connection  with  the  frankest  recognition  of  the 
portant  of  Legendre's  works  is  the  Traits  dea  natural  causes  of  the  deceptions  of  jugglery. 
fonctions  elliptiquea,  upon  which  he  worked  for  Legerdemain  and  jugglery  are  sometimes 
forty  years.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  generosity  that  grouped  under  the  title  'natural  magic,*  probably 
just  as  his  work  was  appearing  the  labors  of  on  the  analogy  of  'natural  philosophy,'  since  so 
Abel  and  Jacobi  became  known,  and  were  at  once  many  of  their  deceptions  are  applications  of  sim- 
recognized  by  him  as  superior  to  his  own.  He  pie  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry;  but  the 
even  went  so  far  as  to  embody  them,  with  due  two  terms  are  not  precisely  synonvmous.  Jug- 
credit,  in  his  last  volume.  (See  Functions.)  glery  is  the  broader  term*,  d'enotmg  not  only 
The  work  which  had  the  greatest  popularity,  and  tricks  of  deception,  but  performances  \vith  para- 
whieh  was  a  classic  for  a  century,  was  his  phernalia  demanding  great  skill  and  dexterity, 
EUmenta  de  g^ometrie  (1794,  15th  ed.  1881;  in  which  no  deception  is  intended.  Legerdemain, 
Ger.  trans,  by  Crelle,  6th  ed.  1873;  Eng.  trans,  however,  is  confined  simply  to  tricks  of  deception. 
1860).  The  later  editions  of  this  work  contain  The  diverse  development  is  perhaps  illustrated 
his  proof  of  the  irrationality  of  r  and  ir*.  His  in  the  jugglers  of  India  and  those  of  Japan.  The 
other  works  are :  Eaaai  aur  la  th^orie  dea  nom-  performances  of  the  former  so  often  cited,  such  as 
hrea  (1798;  4th  ed.  1900;  Ger.  trans,  by  Maser,  the  mango  trick,  the  basket  trick,  and  the  snake- 
1886);  Nouvelle  ihiorie  dea  paralUlea  (1803);  charming  trick,  are  properly  legerdemain,  de- 
youvellea  mWiodea  pour  la  determination  dea  pending  for  their  deception  upon  some  type  of 
orhitea  dea  comHea  (1806)  ;  Exercicea  de  calcul  substitution;  whereas  the  feats  of  the  Japanese 
integral  (1807;  new  ed.,  3  vols.,  1819);  TraitS  are  very  largely  feats  of  equilibration,  as  the 
dea  fonctiona  elliptiguea  et  intSgralea  EuUriennea  balancing  of  objects  upon  various  parts  of  the 
(3  vols.,  1826-32).  body,  demanding  great  skill,  but  not  as  a  rule 

liEGEB,    Xe-zhtf,  Louis   Paul  Mabie    ( 1843  designed  to  deceive. 

— ).      A    French   writer   and   linguist,   bom   at  In  legerdemain  proper  the  essential  feature  is 

Toulouse.    He  was  educated  at  the  Lyo6e  Louis-  generally  an  act  of  substitution,  as  when,  for  ex- 

)e-Grand,  and  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  ample,    the   performer   seems   to   discover   eggs, 

study  of  Slavic  languages.     In  1864  he  went  to  money,  and  the  like  objects  in  places  previously 

Bohemia,  and  this  visit  was  followed  by  many  perceived  to  be  empty.     Often  the  substitution 

others  to  that  country,   Hungary,   Poland,   and  requires  for  its  efficiency  elaborate  mechanical 

especially  to  Russia.    After  teaching  at  the  Sor-  devices,  though  the  most  skillful  thaumaturgists 

bonne,  he  was  at  the  Ecole  Sp^ciale  des  Langues  prefer  to  rely  upon  their  own  manual  dexterity. 

Orien tales,   where   he  became   full   professor   in  The  power  of  deceiving  is  almost  invariably  due 

1877.     In   1885   he  was  appointed  professor  of  to  power  of  diverting  the  percipient's  attention 

the  Slavic  languages  and  literatures  at  the  Col-  at  a  crucial  moment---the  moment  of  the  substi- 

lege  of  France.    Besides  his  contributions  to  the  tution.     In  this  even  more  than  in  celerity  of 

important  journals  of  the  day,  he  wrote  such  movement    lies    the    essence    of    the    art.      The 

works  as  Etudea  alavea  (1875)  ;  Nouvellea  ^tudea  psychological  principles  underlying  the  deception 

alavea  (1880;  second  series  1886)  ;  Contea  alavea  rest  wholly  upon  the  laws  of  attention.    In  pro- 

(1882);     Chronique    dite    de    Neator    (1884);  portion  as  attention  is  intensified,  its  scope  be- 

La  8a/ve,  le  Danube  et  le  BaJkan   (1884)  ;   La  comes  narrowed;    as,  for  example,  concentrated 

Bulgarie  (1885)  ;  Hiatoire  de  VAutriche-Hongrie  inspection  of  any  object  renders  stimuli  affecting 

(1878  and  1889) ;  Ruaaea  et  Slavea  (1890) ;  and  the  marginal  regions  of  the  field  of  vision  prac- 

La  litt4rature  ruaae  (1892).  tically  invisible.    It  is,  accordingly,  the  first  duty 

LEOEBBEMAIN,  lej'?rd^-mfin'  (Fr.,  sleight  of  the  performer  to  centre  the  percipient's  at- 

of  hand).     The  art  of  performing  tricks  of  de-  tention  as  strongly  as  possible  upon  the  object- 

ception — ^in  the  narrower  sense,  with  the  hands  matter  of  the  trick  to  be  performed.     Succeed- 

alone;    broadly,   with   any   aid  of   physical   ap-  ing  >»  this,  he  gains  a  practical  control  over  the 

pliances.  percipient's  range  of  vision  and  has  little  difii- 

The  arts  of  magic,  seemingly  as  ancient  as  ^^^^7  i"  diverting  it  at  the  crucial  moment  It 
human  intelligence,  are  of  two  general  types :  ™*y  ^^^^  be  said  that  the  keenest  scrutiny  is  the 
(1)  Forms  such  as  necromancy,  divination,  sor-  likeliest  to  fall  victim  to  the  trick. 
eery  or  enchantment,  perhaps  astrology,  in  which  The  part  of  the  legerdemainist  himself,  how- 
the  magician  works  by  means  of  spells,  incanta-  ever,  is  one  of  great  difficulty ;  foy  he  niust  be 
tions,  or  of  some  occult  science  supposed  to  give  able  to  discoOrdinate  his  actions  and  diversify 
him  knowledge  of  superhuman  agencies  and  power  his  attention  to  a  degree  only  attainable  by  long 
to  direct  them;  (2)  legerdemain  and  jugglery  in  practice.  His  hands  and  eyes  must  be  trained  to 
which  the  magician  displays  his  own  skill  at  work  apart — ^the  hands  performing  the  substitu- 
wonder-working,  Ordinarify,  among  primitive  fion,  eyes  and  bodily  pose  misleading  the  per- 
peoples,  the  magician — witch-doctor,  medicine  cipient.  Similarly,  his  attention  must  oompre- 
man,  or  what  not — is  himself  deceived  by  the  hend  and  direct  many  diverse  details  at  once, 
usages  of  magic  of  the  first  type,  receiving  them  The  origin  of  thaumaturgy  is  of  remote  an- 
as mysteries  of  his  cult  and  implicitly  relying  tiquity.  Savages  the  world  over  have  developed 
upon  their  efficacy.  Magic  of  the  second  type,  cults  and  mysteries  which  transmit,  with  other 
however,  is  used  and  understood  by  him  merely  lore,  tricks  of  legerdemain  from  generation  to 
«8  a  means  of  impressing  his  more  ignorant  generation.  The  Navaho  Indians  perform  a  tridc 
Vou  XII.— 7. 
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with  the  cactus  almost  identical  with  .the  mango  fucius),  with  Tso-chuan's  Commentary.  The  re- 
trick  of  India;  and  nearly  all  of  the  simpler  per-  maining  books  of  the  series — the  Yih,  King,  or 
fonnances  are  known  to  widely  separated  peo-  '*Book  of  Changes;"  the  Li £i,  or  "Book of  Rites;" 
pies.  The  wonder-workers  of  Egypt  and  Mesopo-  the  Hiao  King,  or  "Book  of  Filial  Piety" — were 
tamia  were  anciently  famous,  and  many  of  the  afterwards  published  at  Oxford,  without  the» 
miracles  recorded  indicate  that  the  Roman  Chinese  text,  and  are  found  in  the  "Sacred 
priests  utilized  principles  of  hydrostatics  and  Books  of  the  East"  series,  edited  by  Max  Mtiller. 
optics  for  the  production  of  illusions.  Jugglers  He  also  prepared  and  issued  for  the  use  of  gen- 
were  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  appear  eral  readers  the  F'our  Books  without  the  Chinese 
to  have  attained  no  great  proficiency.  Indeed,  it  text,  and  the  critical  notes.  In  1886  he  also- 
was  only  with  Robert  Houdin  (1805-71)  that  prepared  and  issued  the  text  and  translation  of 
legerdemain  became  a  matter  of  science.  Houdin  A  Record  of  BtKidhistic  Kingdoms  by  the  Chi- 
built  many  clever  contrivances  and  wrote  several  nese  pilgrim  Fa-Lien  (a.d.  399-414),  with  an  in- 
books  on  the  subject,  never  claiming  to  be  a  troduction  and  critical  notes;  and  in  1891  in  the^ 
wonder-worker  in  miraculous  sense,  but  only  a  "Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  series,  The  Texts  of 
clever  manipulator.  Since  his  day  others — nota-  Taoism  (the  Tao-teh-king,  Chwang-tse,  and  the 
biy  the  Herrmanns — have  advanced  the  art  to  a  Kan-ying  Pien)  in  two  volumes.  He  also  pub- 
degree  far  in  advance  of  any  previously  attained,  lished  a  volume  on  The  Religions  of  China 
On  the  other  hand,  many  impostors  have  utilized  (1881).  He  wrote  Notions  of  the  Chinese  Con- 
legerdemain  to  produce  'materializations'  of  ceming  Ood  and  Spirits,  and  Confucianism  in'. 
spirits,  clairvoyant  readings,  slate-writings,  and  Relation  to  Christianity  (1877). 
the  like.  Hypnotism  has  also  been  widelv  used  LBCKOETT,  Mortimicb  Bobiieb  (1831-96). 
by  professional  exhibitors— often  fraudulently;  j^j^  American  soldier,  bom  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He- 
and  very  many  tricks  which  are  merelv  exhi-  early  removed  to  Ohio,  and  there  studied  at  first 
bitions  of  known  natural  prmciples  or  feats  of  medicine  and  aften^-ards  law,  which  last  he 
apparent  strength,  as  the  supporting  of  weighte  practiced  with  success.  From  1865  to  1868  he  was 
on  the  pelvic  arch,  have  been  passed  as  thauma-  professor  of  pleading  and  practice  in  the  Ohio, 
turgic  phenomena.  College  of  Law,  and  in  1858  becmne  superinten- 

Consult:     Pousin,  youreZte  magte  hlanche  d4-  ^ent  of  schools  at  Zanesville.     At  the  outbreak 

votive   (Pans,  1863-54)  ;  8orceller%e  anaenne  et  of  the  Civil  War  he  helped  raise  the  78th  Ohio- 

moderns  expltqu^e   (1868)  ;  Robert  Houdin.  fife-  Volunteer  Infantry,  of  which,  in  January,  1862, 

V^Jn^^  ia  pre«*uitflrt<a*ion  et  deUi  mapte  (Pans,  ^^  ^^g  commissioned  colonel,  and  which  he  com- 

JSS?   '  TT     1^®^';^  Natural     Magic     (London,  sanded  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  and  Corinth. 

1851);  Hopkins,  ifo^ic   (New  York,  1898).  j^  November,  1862,  he  was  appointed  bri^ier- 

LEGEB-LINES  (OF.  legier,  leger,  Fr.  I4ger,  general  of  volunteers,  and  participated  m  the- 
It  leggiero,  light,  from  Lat.  levis,  light).  In  Vicksburg  campaign,  during  which  he  was- 
music,  the  name  of  the  short  lines  above  or  below  wounded.  Later  hd  commanded  the  Third  Di- 
the  staflT,  which  are  used  to  express  those  notes  vision  of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  on  Sherman's, 
which  lie  beyond  the  five  lines  of  the  staff.  The  march  to  the  sea.  He  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
spaces  between  these  auxiliary  lines  are  called  eral  of  volunteers  in  July,  1864,  and  was  com- 
leger-spaces.  missioned  major-general  a  year  later.     He  waa. 

LBOGB,  James   (1815-97).     A  Scottish  mis-  appointed  United  ISte^^ 

sionary  and  Sinologist;  born  at  Huntley,  Aber-  '"  ^^^h  and  held  that  position  until  1881,  when? 

deenshire.     He  was  educated  at  the  Aberdeen  ^«  resigned  to  resume  his  private  practice. 

Grammar  School  and  Aberdeen  University,  where  LEOGBTT,  Wiluam   (1802-39).     An  Ameri- 

he  graduated  in  1835,  and  proceeded  to  London,  can  author,  born  in  New  York  City.     He  was 

entering  Highbury  Theological  School.     Having  educated  at  Georgetown  College,  D.  C,  entered 

been  ordained,  he  was  sent  in  1839  by  the  Lon-  the  navy  in  1822  as  midshipman,  and  served  un- 

don  Missionary  Society  to  the  East  as  a  mission-  til   1826.     During  this  time  he  had  written  a 

ary  to  the  Chinese.    Until  1842  he  was  sUtioned  volume  of  poems,  entitled  Leisure  Hours  at  Sea,. 

at  Malacca,  but  when  Hong  Kong  became  a  Brit-  and    after    resigning    from    the    navy    he    cora- 

ish  colony  in  that  year  he  moved  thither.    From  menced  his  literary  work  as  editor  of  the  Critic, 

the  first  he  was  an  earnest  and  industrious  stu-  a  weekly  journal,  which  was  afterwards  united 

dent  of  Chinese,  giving  his  attention  chiefly  to  with    the   New   York    Mirror.      Several    of   his. 

the    Chinese    classics.      His    missionary    labors,  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Mirror  and  other 

however,  were  not  neglected,  and  during  his  years  magazines  he  subsequently  published  in  a  volume* 

of  service  in  that  colony  he  baptized  no  fewer  with  the  title   of   Tales  by  a  Country  School- 

than  600  converts,  besides  acting  as  the  pastor  master,  which  was  followed  by  Sketches  at  Sea, 

of  the  Union  Church.     In  1876  he  became  pro-  In    1829  he  became   one  of  the  editors  of  the 

fessor  of  Chinese  language  and  literature  at  Ox-  Evening  Post,  and  in  connection  with  this  work 

ford  University,  a  chair  which  had  been  founded  attracted    attention    by    vigorously    denouncing- 

especially  for  him.  those  who  mobbed  the  abolitionists  in  1835,  and 

His  greatest  aiid  most  lasting  work  was  his  by  earnestly  defending  the  right  of  free  discus- 
translation  of  the  Chinese  classics.  Between  1861  sion.  Retiring  from  the  Post  in  1836,  he  estab- 
and  1873  he  issued  at  Hong  Kong  eight  volumes,  lished  the  Plaindealer.  He  was  appointed  by- 
containing  the  Chinese  text,  translation,  and  President  Van  Buren  diplomatic  agent  to  Guate- 
most  elaborate  and  learned  Prolegomena,  The  mala,  but  died  suddenly  at  New  Rochelle  while 
Four  Books,  containing  "The  Analects  of  Con-  preparing  for  his  departure.  He  had  many  de- 
fucius,"  "The  Great  Learning,"  "The  Doctrine  voted  friends,  among  whom  was  William  C. 
of  the  Mean,"  and  Mendus:  the  Shu  King  or  Bryant,  who  wrote  a  highly  eulogistic  poetical 
"Book  of  History;"  the  Shih  King  or  "Book  of  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Poetry;"  and  the  Ch*un  Ch'un,  or  "Spring  and  LEG^HOBN  (It.  lAvomo,  ML.  Lihumum,  Lat. 

Autumn"  (the  only  work  ever  written  by  Con-  Port  us  Heroulis  lAbumi,  Partus  Lahronig)^    A 
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dtj  of  Italy  in  Tuscany,  on  the  Mediterranean,  via  the  Black  Sea;    other  imports  are  spirits, 

capital  of  the  Province  of  Leghorn,  113  miles  by  sugar,   tobacco,   cotton,   wool,   hides,   and   coal. 

rail  southeast  of  Genoa,  208  miles  northwest  of  The  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  in   1900 

Rome,  02  miles  west  of  Florence  (Map:  Italy,  E  was    $9,700,000    and    $16,000,000    respectively. 

4).    In  1551  it  had  only  749  inhabitants;  but  now  The  armored  vessels  of  the  Italian  navy  are  built 

the  only  Italian  cities  surpassing  or  rivaling  it  at  the  works  of  the  Orlando  Brothel's.    Among 

commercially  are  CSenoa  and  Naples.     The  city  the    manufactures    are    glass,   porcelain,   coral 

has  broad,    straight,    well-paved    streets,    laree  ornaments,  and  chemical  products.     There  are 

public  squares,  and   splendid  boulevards.     The  iron-foundries.    Population,  in  1881  (commune), 

main  street,  on  which  are  all  the  principal  shops,  97,615;    in   1901,  98,321.     Leghorn  became  im- 

is  the  Via  Vittorio  Emanuele,  running  east  from  portant  only  after  the  decay  of  the  neighboring 

the    harbor    and    crossing    the    broad    Vittorio  city  of  Porto  Risano,  the  harbor  of  which-  is  now 

Emanuele  Square,  in  which  is  an  equestrian  sta-  entirely  filled  up.     It  came  into  the  possession 

tue  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  by  Rivalta.     In  of  Florence  in  1421,  was  fortified  by  Alessandro 

(jaribaldi  Square  is  a  monument  to  the  great  de'  Medici,  and  was  declared  a  free  port   (the 

patriot;    in   Carlo  Alberto   Sauare   are   colossal  first  in  the  Mediterranean)   by  the  Grand  Duke 

statues  of  Ferdinand  III.  ana  Leopold  II.,  the  Cosimo   I.     Consult  Vivoli,  Annali  di  Livomi 

last    Grand    Dukes    of    Tuscany;     in    Cavour  (Leghorn,  4  vols.,  1842). 

Square   is   a   marble   statue  of  the  statesman;  rirnmw     /t-*      i^^wV      *.,./««v^*w    .     n^^^f 

ta"  Micheli   Sq^r.   a   .tatue   of   Ferdinand   I..  ^ehS '^fom  ^fc.U'^C  ch^«;^''^aelk'   S^ 

S-ce^ry  LS;?'iher!l.™*'twX'th?2^  >f»'^.tegein.  to  I.o^)     :n.e  Uctical  unit  of  the 

leenin  century  cainearai  tnere  are  twenty  tnree  Ko^an  ,„„_      i^  e„ly  Rome,  the  army  con- 

Gr«k.  Armenian,  Waldenaian,  Srottish) ,  and  a  ^j,^  ^  ^j  „j  ^^^^  ^^,  ^^  ^^  ^y^^  ,„ 
handwme  syni^gogue  founded  m  1581.  The  most  irregilar  force  that  could  be  summoned  to  com- 
interesting  public  butWing  is  the  roval  castle.  ,,at  in  time  of  need  by  the  chief.  Romulus  is 
There  are  several  good  hotels  and  a  num-  „id  to  have  organised  Vi  force  consisting  of  3000 
A  ^'-J**'***!"*^  establishment  with  caffis  .,.^^  „^  ,^» ^  infantrymen,  and  300  celeres, 
and  terraces.  Leghorn's  popularity  as  a  bath-  „  hor^men  (knights)  j  these  were  furnished  ii^ 
mg  resort  is  constantly  growing,  and  dunng  j  „„„berg  (?ne  thousand  milites  and  one 
the  season,  from  July  16th  to  September  16th  J^ndred  celeres)  by  each  of  the  three •  tribes, 
many  of  the  villas  aloM  the  shore  to  the  south  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  into  which  the  citi- 
are  occupied  by  EMlish  and  Americans.  Elec-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  and  commanded  severally  by 
tnc  cars  connect  the  railway  station  with  the  ^^e  trihunus  militum  and  the  tribunus  cclerum. 
bathing  estaUishmimts  and  with  the  subuAwi  „.  ^g,  ^i  Servius  Tullius,  however,  accord- 
summer  resorts  of  Ardenia  and  Anti«iano.  The  ,  ^  the  tradition  of  the  ancients,  who  first  or- 
new  r*<*-track  near  Ardenza  is  one  of  the  best  » j^^  ^^^  ^rmy  on  a  substantial  iilitaiy' basis. 
B  Italy.  Montenero,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  f^  accordance  ^th  the  democratic  reforms  of 
Ardenza.  »  a  resort  for  pilgrims,  having  an  t^^  ^j^g  the  warriors  were  not  drawn  exclusive- 
tmageof  the  Madonna  much  esteemed  by  sailors.  ,     ,,„„  t^^  patriciate;  the  lower  classes  also, 

1^  7**tfc.T'^  '^  ^i"*"  *""°  *^  •*"""*  ^'^J^  or  proUtarii.  were  pemlitted  to  bear  arms.  The 
lognole,  thirteen  miles  away  and  is  stored  in  i^^^^  or  youngs  men,  from  seventeen  to 
an  imm^se  reservoir.  Educational  institutions  forty-gii,  fonied  the  bjickbone  of  the  army,  and 
are  the  Royal  Marine  Academy,  the  Royal  Com-  tore  the  brunt  of  actual  fighting  in  the  field;  the 
mercial  Marine  Institute,  a  .Vceum  a  ffirmna-  .^f^^,  ^Ider  men,  from  forty-six  to  sixty,  de- 
srem,  and  a  public  library  with  60,000  volumes,  f^^^^  ^^^  ^j^  an^  ^^  the  field  in  times  of 
Oiantable  institutions  f re  two  pest-houses,  a  ^^j  „eed.  They  fought  in  the  form  of  the 
ereathospiUl.  founded  in  1622,  an  asylum  for  ^^^^4  „  solid  b6dy,  without  any  regular  di- 
foundlings.  and  an  orphan  asylum  Leghorn  is  (Ijgion  j^to  batulions,  except  on  the  basis  of  age 
t^  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  an  American  and  and  rank  described  above  f  a  system  that  wis 
otlier  foreign  consuls  .  „  , .  „  ,.  ,  maintained  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
The  inner  harbor  (Porto  Veochio  or  Mediceo)  ^„^  ^^^^  a  new  refoni  is  said  to  have 
admits  vessels  of  small  draught  only;  the  outer  been  organized  by  Camillus  (n.c.  390).  This 
Il^'u'  Nuovo),  added  in  1854,  is  pro-  „e„  gygt^^  ^ad  for  its  basis  the  legio,  or  army 
tected  by  a  semicircular  mole  flye-eighths  of  a  corps,  two  of  which  formed  the  eiercitus  con- 
mile  long,  with  lighthouses  at  both  ends.  From  ,„jo„>,  or  consular  army.  The  legion  was  com- 
them  18  to  be  had  a  «)mprehensive  view  of  the  sanded  by  six  trihuni  militum,  always  mem- 
city  and  of  the  islands  of  Elba,  Gorgona,  and  ters  of  the  nobility,  who  took  turns,  by  the  day  or 
Capraja.  On  a  rocky  island  in  the  outer  harbor  the  month,  in  the  actual  command.  Legions  were 
IS  a  lighthouse  (Faro)  erected  m  1303.  Nnmer-  always  enrolled  for  a  single  year's  campaign, 
ous  canals  intersect  the  town,  and  a  ship  canal  and  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  war- 
connects  the  harbor  with  the  Amo,  which  flows  riors  were  compelled  to  furnish  their  own  equip- 
Into  the  Mediterranean  nine  miles  north.  Leg-  ment,  except  that  the  proletarii  were  equipped 
horn  has  regular  steamship  communication  with  by  the  State.  With  the  gradual  conquest  of  Italy, 
Genoa,  Corsica,  Malta,  the  Levant,  Marseilles,  however,  and  the  numerous  wars  with  nations 
and  Hamburg.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  in  beyond  the  sea,  this  system  of  annual  citizen 
1885  and  1000  was  1,434,000  and  1,839,054  re-  soldiery  became  imnoesible,  and  war  tended  to 
spectively.     The  principal  exports   are   cotton,  become  a  profession. 

wool,  and  raw  silk  to  the  Levant;   other  exports  The  army,  as  organized  on  the  legionary  sys- 

are   olive   oil,   wine,   candied   fruit,  borax   and  tern  of  the  Republic,  was  divided  as  follows :  the 

boracie  acid,  tartar,  soap,  hemp,  hides,  quick-  legion  consisted  normally  of  4200  infantry  and 

•ilTer,    furniture,    and   marble.     The   principal  300  cavalry;  the  infantry  body  (aside  from,  the 

inporta  are  grain  and  petroleum  from  Russia  pro{etart«)' was  divided  into  thirty  maniples,  and 
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each  manijple  was  subdivided  into  two  centuries,  under  Septimius  Severus  there  was  a  total  of 
or  'companies.'  But  there  was  also  a  division  ac-  thirty-three  legions,  which  remained  the  full 
cording  to  age  and  experience.  Each  legion  had  number  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Under  the 
1200  hastati,  or  younger  men,  forming  the  first  late  Empire,  the  quota  of  men  to  the  legion  was 
line  in  battle,  1200  principes,  men  of  riper  years,  reduced,  but  the  number  of  legions  was  vastly 
and  600  triafii,  or  veterans;  and  this  was  the  increased.  In  the  fourth  century  there  were 
legion  proper,  as  divided  into  maniples  and  oen-  more  than  175  legions  in  the  field, 
turies.  They  were  armed  with  bronze  helmets  The  legions  of  the  Empire  were  distinguished 
with  plumes  (cassis),  cuirass  (lorica),  greaves  by  numbers  and  names,  as  legio  VIII  Augusta^ 
(ocr^o;),  a  long  semi-cylindrical  shield  (seutttw),  legio  XII  Fulminata,  legio  XV  Apollinaris. 
and  a  short,  pointed,  double-edged  sword  ( gla-  Titles  were  sometimes  bestowed  by  the  Emperors, 
dius).'  The  hastati  and  principes  carried  also  as  special  marks  of  honor,  as  pia  (loyal),  vindem 
each  two  pila,  or  long,  heavy  javelins,  while  the  (avenging).  Sometimes  they  were  derived  from 
triarii  bore  lighter  lances.  In  addition  to  the  the  name  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  as  Severiana, 
nbove,  each  legion  had  1200  velites,  light-armed  Antoniniana,  and  often  from  the  place  of  service, 
troops  drawn  from  the  prole tarii,  armed  with  as  Italioa,  Macedonica,  On  the  legions  of  the 
leather  helmet  [galea)  t  round  shield  {parma).  Empire,  consult  Pfitzner,  Geschichte  der  ro» 
and  short  sword  {gladius).  The  300  horsemen  mischen  Kaiserlegionen  (Leipzig,  1881). 
iequites)  attached  to  the  legion  were  divided  LEGION,.  Theban  (Lat.  Legio  Thehana).  A 
into  ten  tumuB  of  thirty  horse  each,  each  iurma  legion  of  Christians,  said  to  have  suffered  mar- 
under  the  command  of  three  decurions.  Each  tyrdom  to  a  man  under  the  Emperor  Maximian 
infantry  maniple  was  captamed  by  a  centurion,  ( 286-305 ) .  As  the  story  goes  there  was  a  legion 
and  had  its  oi*ti  standard,  while  the  legion  as  a  in  the  Roman  army  recruited  in  the  Thebais, 
whole  had  its  eagle  {aguila  legionaria).  A  new  the  region  round  Thebes  in  Egypt,  led  by  Mauri- 
reform  m  anny  organization  was  due  to  Gains  tins,  and  made  up  entirelv  of  Christians.  This 
Marius  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.a  legion  the  Emperor  reviewed  at  Agaunum  in 
The  census  or  position  according  to  social  rank  Switzerland,  and  required  to  swear  allegiance  in 
wholly  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The  Italian  allies  the  usual  heathen  manner.  This  they  refused  to 
of  Rome  were  admitted  to  the  legions.  The  class  do  and  were  massacred  to  a  man.  This  event, 
of  velites  was  abolished,  and  the  cavalry  was  no  first  recorded  in  writing  in  the  fifth  century, 
longer  made  up  exclusively  of  Roman  equites.  made  so  profound  an  impression  that  the  name 
The  army  was  now  a  permanent  body,  and  twenty  of  the  place  was  later  changed  into  Saint  Mau- 
^ears  was  the  usual  term  of  service.  An  impor-  Hoe  and  a  Benedictine  monastery  built  there: 
tant  change  was  effected  also  in  the  internal  the  commander  became  Saint  Maurice,  patron 
organization  of  the  legion.  Its  tactical  division  saint  of  Magdeburg  and  many  other  places;  his 
was  no  longer  the  maniple,  but  the  cohort  lance  became  the  ensign  of  the  Burgundians,  and 
icohors).  The  three  lines  were  assimilated,  and  his  spear  part  of  the  investiture  of  the  Bur- 
the  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  gundian  kings.  The  arguments  pro  and  con  for 
consisting  of  three  maniples,  or  six  centuries,  this  storv  are  given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the 
At  the  same  time  the  effective  strength  of  the  Bollandists  under  September  22d. 
legion  was  increased,  but  during  the  civil  wars  REGION,  TnE  TnuNDEmNG  (Lat.  Legio  Fuh 
the  actual  number  of  men  vaned  with  the  ,^.^^^^j  A  legion  of  the  Roman  armv.  During 
exigencies  and  possibilities  of  the  case.  The  ^^^^^J  Aurelius's  war  with  the  Aiarcomanni 
normal  strength  of  the  cohort  was  soon  raised  to  ^^^  ^.^^  j^j^  according  to  the  narrative, 
600,  making  a  legion  of  6000  men  besides  aux-  ^-  ^^ut  up  in  a  mountainous  defile,  was  re- 
ihary  troops  and  cava  ry  drawn  from  the  bar-  ^^^^^  ^o  great  straits  by  want  of  water;  and 
barian  subjects  and  allies  of  Rome.  In  battle,  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^f  Christian  soldiers  prayed  to  the 
the  legion  was  arranged  m  two  lines  of  five  q^  ^f  ^^^  Christians,  not  onlv  was  rain  sent 
cohorts  each ;  but  Coesar  altered  the  formation  seasonably  to  relieve  their  thirst,  but  this  rain 
to  three  lines,  of  four,  three,  and  three  cohorts,  ^^as  turned  upon  the  enemy  in  the  shape  of  a 
respectively.  The  chief  centurion  of  the  tnartt,  fearful  thunder-shower,  under  cover  of  which 
or  veterans,  known  as  primus  pilus,  was  the  the  Romans  attacked  and  utteriv  routed  them, 
ranking  officer  of  the  legion,  but  the  respon-  xhe  legion  to  which  these  soldiers  belonged  was 
Bibility  of  command  was  vested  in  the  legatus  thence,  according  to  one  of  the  narrators,  called 
legionis,  or  lieutenant-general,  while  the  six  the  Thundering  Legion.  This  legend  has  been  the 
iribuni  militum  remained  a  sort  of  honorary  subject  of  much  controversy;  and  it  is  certain 
staff  of  young  nobles,  who  used  this  irrespon-  that  the  last-told  circumstance  at  least  is  false, 
sible  form  of  military  service  as  a  first  step  in  ag  the  name  'Thundering  Legion*  existed  long  be- 
their  public  career,  but  were  actually  rather  a  fore  the  date  of  this  story.  There  would  appear, 
nuisance  in  the  army.  nevertheless,  to  have  been  some  foundation  for 
When  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.c.  31)  left  the  story.  The  scene  is  represented  on  the  col- 
Octavius  in  sole  control  of  the  Roman  world,  umn  of  Antoninus.  The  event  is  recorded  by 
there  were  remnants  of  fifty  legions  under  his  the  pagan  historian  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  8),  who 
oommand.  In  B.C.  27  he  effected  a  thorough  attributes  it  to  Egyptian  sorcerers,  and  by  Capi- 
reorganization  of  the  Roman  armies,  reducing  the  tolinus  and  Themistius,  the  latter  of  whom  as- 
total  number  of  legions  to  twenty-three,  to  which  cribes  it  to  the  prayers  of  Aurelius  himself.  It 
he  added  two  new  ones  about  b.c.  5.  Lender  is  appealed  to  by  the  nearly  contemporary  Ter- 
the  Empire,  when  whole  legions  were  annihilated  tullian,  in  his  Apology  (c.  5),  and  is  circum- 
in  war,  either  they  were  newly  recruited  or  the  stantially  related  by  Eusebius,  by  Jerome,  and 
name  was  dropped.  The  number  of  legions,  how-  Orosius.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  fact  of 
ever,  gradually  increased.  Claudius  added  a  one  of  the  legions  being  called  'Thundering'  may 
new  one  after  hid  conquest  of  Britain;  Nero  have  led  to  the  localizing  of  the  story,  and  the 
created  three  more ;  Galba,  one ;  and  so  on  until  ascribing  of  the  name  to  this  particular  tegioa. 
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I^OIOK  OF  HOHOB.     A  French  order  of  sources  of  law.    Indeed,  the  complete  seDaration 

meiut  founded  by  Napoleon  in  1802  and  organ-  of  the  two  processes  is  a  device  of  modem  so- 

ized  two  years  later.     The  distinction  was  con-  ciety,  legislative  and  iudicial  functions  not  be- 

ferred   for  meritorious  conduct   in  military  or  ing  distinguished  in  the  earlier  stages  of  legal 

civil  life.    The  order  comprised  in  the  beginning  development. 

3665   chevaliers,   450   officers,   300   commanders.  Legislation  played  an  important  rOle  in  the 

105  grand  officers,  and  a  grand  master,  the  last  legal  development  of  the  Greek  republics  of  an- 

office   being   vested   in    Napoleon   himself.      All  tiquity,  especially  in  the  popular  assemblies  of 

members   at   their   initiation   were    required  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  but  it  attained  its  highest 

pledge  their  support  to  the  defense  of  the  State  development    in    the    republican    era    of    Rome, 

and  of  the  liberties  achieved  by  the  Sevolution.  Here  its  chief  organs  were  the  comitia,  or  popu- 

The   order   experienced   many    alterations    with  lar  assembly  of  free  citizens,  and  the   Senate, 

the  successive  changes  of  dynasties  in   France,  whose  decrees   (aenatua  consulta)  have  been  the 

Its    present    constitution   dates    from    the    year  model  of  succeeding  ages.     During  the  Imperial 

1872,  when  it  was  reorganized  into  five  classes  period  the  legislative  function  gradually  passed 

— chevaliers,  officers,  conmianders,  grand  officers,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Senate  into  those  of  the 

and  grand  crosses.     Stipends  ranging  from  250  Emperor,  whose  judgments  and  decrees   (known 

francs  for  a  chevalier  to  3000  francs  in  the  case  variously  as  constitutions,  decrees,  rescripts,  and 

of  a  grand  cross  are  attached  to  these  dignities,  mandates)  had  the  force  of  law  without  further 

In    1892    the   order   numbered    43,851    members  sanction.    The  responses  of  the  jurists  {responaa 

of  all  classes,  and  by  law  of  1897  the  maximum  prudentum) ^   to   whom    the   actual    decision    of 

number  of  additional  crosses  to  be  distributed  doubtful    cases    was    referred,    likewise    derived 

was  fixed  at  14,320.     The  emblem  of  the  order  their  authority  from  their  confirmation  by  the 

is    a    five-rayed    star    of    white    enamel    edged  Emperor. 

with  gold,  bearing  on  its  obverse  the  image  During  the  mediaeval  period  legislation 
of  the  Republic  with  the  inscription  R^uhli^ue  throughout  Europe  was  a  function  of  the  prince, 
Frangaiae,  and  on  the  reverse  two  flags  with  sometimes  assisted  by  a  council,  but  never  con- 
the  motto  Honneur  et  Patrie,  It  is  surmounted  trolled  by  it.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Middle 
by  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  and  is  suspended  Ages,  however,  the  rise  of  Parliament  in  Eng- 
from  a  red  ribbon.  Originally  the  cross  bore,  land  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  part 
instead  of  the  emblem  of  the  Republic,  the  por-  of  the  legislative  power  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
trait  of  Napoleon,  and  was  surmounted  by  an  King,  and  its  assumption  by  Parliament.  (See 
Imperial  crown.  The  order  is  also  conferred  on  Legislature.)  Elsewhere  this  power  was  re- 
foreigners,  and  in  some  taaes  upon  women.  tained  by  the  princes  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 

LEGISLATIOK.  The  creation,  alteration,  or  J«f  y»  d^^^S,  t^l^  ^J'^'se  of  which  period  represen- 
repeal  of  law,  by  the  act  of  the  sovereign.  In  Native  legislative  bodies  were  provided  m  all 
primitive  society  legislation  as  a  source  of  law  ^^^^  countries  which  established  constitutional 
had  little  or  no  place,  custom  and  usage  supply-  systems  of  government.  According  to  the  mod- 
ing  whatever  rules  were  found  to  be  necessary  for  ^^^  '^e*  o*  ^'^^  ^™'  legislation  has  reference 
the  regulation  of  the  common  affairs  of  the  com-  ^^  ^^^  formal  enactments  of  those  representative 
munity.  In  such  a  society  the  deficiencies  of  bodies  especially  created  for  purposes  of  law- 
customary  law  were  often  supplied  by  commands  making.  But  besides  the  body  of  legislation 
issued  by  the  King  or  chief,  sometimes  with  the  emanating  from  the  legislatures  there  is  another 
assent  of  his  warriors  or  nobles.  In  some  com-  important  body  of  law  peculiar  to  modern  States 
miinities  this  power  became  vested  in  a  special  which  goes  by  the  name  of  organic  or  funda- 
class  of  learned  persons,  as,  for  example,  the  mental  legislation,  and  is  embodied  in  the  vari- 
Druids  in  Britain  and  the  Brehons  in  Jreland.  ous  constitutions  of  government.  This  form  of 
The  disinclination  to  innovate  upon  the  custom-  legislation  differs  from  the  preceding  class  both 
ary  law,  however,  and  the  comparatively  few  as  to  source  and  status.  In  the  first  place,  it 
legislative  needs  of  a  primitive  society  made  the  emanates  usually  from  constituent  assemblies, 
enactment  of  new  law  a  rare  occurrence.  It  is  or,  as  they  are  popularly  called  in  America,  con- 
doubtful  if  the  great  ancient  codes  contained  stitutional  conventions;  and,  secondly,  it  takes 
much  new  law,  for  it  would  have  been  a  rash  precedence  in  authority  over  the  body  of  law 
act  for  a  lawgiver  to  presume  to  innovate  upon  w^hich  emanates  from  the  legislatures.  There  is 
the  immemorial  customs  of  the  race.  But  with  still  a  third  form  of  law-making  commonly 
the  growth  of  a  more  highly  developed  society  known  as  direct  legislation,  which  results  from 
and  the  advance  of  civilization  new  sources  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  referendum 
law  made  their  appearance.  Legislation,  says  Sir  ( q.v. ) .  According  to  this  method  legislative 
Henry  Maine,  is  one  of  the  three  agencies  by  projects  are  initiated  by  the  legislature  or  by 
which  law  is  brought  into  harmony  with  society,  popular  petition  and  submitted  directly  to  the 
the  other  two  being  legal  fiction  and  equity,  electorate  for  its  approval  or  disapproval,  the 
Bentham,  however,  using  the  term  in  a  wider  validity  of  the  statute  being  conditioned  upon  its 
sense,  includes  both  legal  fiction  and  equity  un-  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  the 
der  the  head  of  legislation,  on  the  ground  that  polls.  This  method  of  legislation  is  resorted  to 
all  three  processes  involve  the  making  of  new  quite  generally  in  Switzerland,  both  in  the 
law,  the  difference  being  only  one  of  method.  Fetleral  and  cantonal  governments,  as  well  as  in 
The  term  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the  spe-  many  of  the  American  States.  Recently  constitu- 
cial  sense  of  the  enactment  or  amendment  of  tional  amendments  have  been  submitted  in  sev- 
law  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sovereign,  or  of  a  eral  States  of  the  l^nion  for  the  establishment  of 
special  organ  of  the  State  to  which  the  legisla-  a  system  of  popular  initiative  in  legislation. 
tive  power  is  committed.  As  thus  employed,  it  such  as  exists  in  Switzerland.  There  are  iin- 
excludes  the  process  of  adjudication,  which  is,  doubtedly  signs  of  a  growing  tendency  in  the 
however    disguised,    one    of    the    most    prolific  United  States  to  accord  a  more  general  recogni- 
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tion  to  this  method  of  legishition  as  a  means  in  the  European  systems.  Apart  from  this 
of  avoiding  certain  evils  of  the  representative  divergence  in  the  method  of  initiating  and  ex- 
system,  pediting  the  enactment  of  public  measures,  there 

The  last  form  of  lenslation  to  be  mentioned  u  a  substantial  consensus  among  the  leading 

in  this  connection  is  that  enacted  by  municipal  nations  of  the  world  as  to  the  general  principles 

and     quasi-municipal     corporations      (counties,  of  legislative  organization  and  procedure.   (See 

townships,  etc.).    This  class  of  legislation  deals  Leoislatube. )  The  constitutions  of  many  States 

w^ith  matters  chiefly  of  local  concern,  but  partly  prescribe  detailed  rules  in  regard  to  the  form  in 

of  interest  to  the  State  at  large,  and  is  enacted  which  projects  of  legislation  shall  be  cast,  their 

as  a  result  of  special  grant  from  the  legisla-  reference  to  committees,  the  number  of  readings 

ture.     In  Europe,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  more  through  which  they  shall  pass,  the  keeping  of  a 

general  grant  of  legislative  power  to  the  locali-  journal,  the  recording  of  the  ayes  and  nays  in 

ties.     In  the  municipalities   (q.v.)   the  organ  of  certain  cases,  reconsideration  of  the  executive 

legislation  is  a  representative  council,  sometimes  veto,  and  sometimes  such  matters  as  amendments, 

consisting  of  a  single   chamber,   sometimes  of  divisions,  discipline,  and  petitions, 
two^  the  right  of  veto  usually  being  given  to        Consult:  Amos,  The  Science  of  Politics  (New 

the   mayor.     In   the   counties   it   is   usually   a  York,   1883) ;  Holland,  The  Elements  of  Juris- 

small  representative  board  of  commissioners  or  prudence    (Oxford,    1882)  ;    Maine,   Early  Low 

supervisors;   in  the  townships  it  is  sometimes  and  Custom  (London,  1883) ;  Burgess,  Political 

a  popular  assembly  of  the  voters,  sometimes  a  Science  and  Constitutional  Law  (£>ston,  1896) ; 

smaller  body  of  trustees  or  commissioners.  and  Lowell,  Oovemments  and  Parties  in  Conti- 

Stotutory  legislation  in  the  United  Stotes  is  nental  Europe  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1896). 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  territorial  application        LEOISLATUBE.     That  body  of  citizens  in 

classified   as  general,   when   it   applies   to  the  ^ny  State  or  nation,  or. part  thereof,  which  is 

SUte  as  a  whole,  and  specuU,  when  ite  applica-  specifically  empowered  to  make,  alter,  and  repeal 

tion  18  restricted  to  a  particular  locality.    The  tte  laws.    In  some  countries,  however,  the  poVer 

abuses  which  have  arisen  from  the  practice  of  ^^  ^he  legislature  is  more  or  less  restricted  by 

special  legislation  have  recently  led  to  the  mcor-  ^^at  is  iSiown  as  the  organic  law  of  those  coun^ 

poration  of  provisions  in  many  State  Constitu.  tries.    In  ancient  system!  of  government,  legisla- 

tions  to  prohibit  this  form  of  legislation,  but  ^ures  were  not  well  developed,  though  in  Athens 

they   have    frequentlv   bwn   evaded   by   a    sys-  there  was  an  assembly  known  as  the^ccte*ta,  and 

tem   of  raumcipal   classification.     See  Munici-  i„  ^^^  there  were  various  councils,  which  exer- 

PALiTY.  j.i.xj-x*x.         *  cis^d  many  of  the  functions  which  belong  to  a 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  time  of  opera-  ^^dem  legislature.    In  the  later  Roman  Empire 

tion,   legislation  may  be  ^ither  prospective  or  the  chief  Source  of  legislation  was  the  Emperor. 

retroactive.     Retroactive   legislation  unless   for  in  the  Germanic  tribes  there  were  councils,  which 

curative  Purposes  is  generally  objectionable  and  ^n  j^^^„  ^^^^^  attend,  and  these  survived  for 

isgenerafly  regarded  with  disfavor    Such  l^sla-  ^  ,         time  in  some  ca^es,  as  for  example  the 

tion  when  applied  to  criminal  matters  or  when  It  witenagemot    (q.v.)    amon^   the   Anglo-Saxons, 

is  intend^  to  impair  the  ob  lotions  of  contracts  though  ite  powefs  were  curtailed.    Likewise  the 

18  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  origin  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  has  been  traced  to 

States.     Looked  at  from  ite  content  legislation  the  early  Middle  Ages,  but  in  general,  legislative 

may  be  either  substantive  or  remedial    I^gisla-  j^^er  ultimately  rested  during  the  Middle  Ages 

tion  of  the  former  character  creates  and  defhies  {^  ^^^  j^.       ^^^^^^  ^^^^^j  ^  «^^^      j^  ^^^      k 

individual  rights;  of  the  latter,  provides  remedies  ^^^^^  gm  jre,  the  Imperial  Diet  possessed  a 
and  affords  protection.  ,,.,,.  shadow  of  legislative  authority.  Of  the  mediasval 
The  methods  and  processes  of  legislation  legislatures,  the  English  Pariiament  is  of  the 
roughly  fall  into  two  general  classes:  (1)  the  ^^st  importance,  because  it  was  the  only  one  to 
cabinet  method,  and  (2)  the  congressional  or  attain  aVomplete  development.  It  developed  out 
committee  method  According  to  the  first  meth-  of  the  Saxon  Witenagemot  and  its  succeJSor  the 
od,  which  prevails  everywhere  m  Europe,  ex-  xr^,^„«  i>^„„i  n«,.««fi  TT«*n  *i;  iiT--!  avT 
cept  in  Switzerland  and'^Germany,  and  even  to  .  ^T  w!^!i  ?r."L!l  1^  J^*;^"!^-  T' 
a  limited  extent  in  Germanv,  the  great  mass  of  tury  however,  it  represented  only  the  higher 
legislation  is  formulated  and  initiated  by  respon-  P^bility  and  clergy  and  possessed  little  or  no 
sible  miniBters  who  have  seats  in  the  Legfsla-  Jjdependent  authority,  burmg  the  reign  of 
ture  and  may  at  the  same  time  be  members  of  ^^""^  ^"-  members  from  the  counties  and  towns 
that  body.  Whether  members  or  not,  the  minis-  representing  the  gentry  and  the  burghers  were 
ters  take  part  in  the  debates  advocating  the  admitted,  and  in  the  struggles  which  followed 
adoption  of  the  public  measures  which  they  wish  over  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  King,  Parlia- 
to  have  enacted  into  law,  defending  them  from  ment  ag  the  new  body  now  came  to  be  called, 
the  attacks  of  the  opposition  and  finally  resign-  gained  increasing  power  and  finally  took  over 
ing  when  defeated  upon  any  important  measure.  ^^^^  the  King  the  greater  part  of  the  legislative 
(See  Cabinet.)  According  to  the  second  method  authority  hitherto  exercised  by  him.  It  first 
there  is  no  ministry  to  formulate  and  expedite  asserted  the  right  to  raise  taxes,  then  to  specify 
the  passage  of  bills,  but  each  individual  member  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  to  be  expended, 
introduces  such  public  or  private  bills  as  he  then  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  adminis- 
chooses  and  relies  upon  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  tration  and  impeach  the  King's  responsible  minis- 
to  secure  their  passage.  This  is  the  method  in  ters  for  misconduct.  Next  it  asserted  the  right 
vogue  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  share  with  the  King  the  law-making  power, 
in  the  lefi^slatures  of  the  several  States.  <See  and  to  give  its  resolutions  precedence  in  author- 
United  States,  section  on  Oovemment,)  Here  ity  over  royal  ordinances,  and  finally  it  succeeded 
thechief  agencies  for  expediting  legislation  are  the  in  esteblishing  ite  right  to  freedom  from  inter- 
committees,  which  play  only  a  subordinate  part  ference  from  the  royal  authority  and  the  right 
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>to  determine  upon  the  qualifications  and  elections  representative  to  every   194,000  inhabitants,  in 

of  its  own  members.  the   German  Empire   one  to  every    131,000,   in 

In  the  English  dominions  in  America  legisla-  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (on  an  average)  one 

lures  modeled  upon  the  Parliament  of  the  mother  to  every  63,000,  in  France  one  to  every  100,000, 

country  came  to  be  established  in  every  colony,  in  Mexico  one  to  every  40,000,  and  in  Switzer- 

At  the"  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  National  Ck)n-  land  one  to  every  20,000.    There  is  a  great  diver- 

stitution  these  bodies  were  bicameral   in  form  sity  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  representa- 

in  all  the  States  except  Georgia  and  Pennsyl-  tion  in  the  upper  houses  of  the  legislatures.    In 

vania,   the   Lower   House  everywhere  being  an  general,  the  representation  is  of  classes  or  of 

exclusively  popular  body.     From  the  first  there  territorial    divisions.      In    the    United    States, 

was  a   clear-cut  distinction  between  legislative,  France,    Switzerland,    Mexico,    and    Brazil,    the 

executive,  and   judicial   powers,  and  the  early  Upper  House  represents  the  individual  States  or 

constitutions  almost  without  exception  expressly  the  larger  administrative  tmits.    In  all  of  these 

required   that  each   set  of  functions  should  he  except  France  the  principle  is  equality  of  repre- 

exercised  by  a  separate  and  independent  organ  sentation  without  respect  to  size  or  population  of 

of  government.     The  only  legislative  power  left  the  area  represented.     In  Great  Britain,  Spain, 

to  the  Governor  was  the  right  to  veto  bills  and  Portugal,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary  the  prin- 

recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  which  seemed  ciple  of  class  representation  predominates,  or,  to 

to  him  wise  and  needful.  speak  more  accurately,  no  general  principle  of 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  po-  representation  exists.    Germany  has  as  a  part  of 

litical    reformers    on    the    European    Continent  its  legislature  a  body,  known  as  the  Bundesrat, 

looked  to  the  institutions  of  England  for  their  in-  which  though  in  one  sense  an  upper  house,  at  the 

spiration,  so  that  during  the  course  of  the  nine-  same  time  resembles  a  meeting  of  diplomatic  rep- 

teenth  century  n^ost  of  the  coxmtries  of  Conti-  resentatives  of  the  several  States  of  the  Empire, 

nental  Europe  adopted  written  constitutions  of  The  source  from  which  the  legislatures  proceed  is 

government  providing  for  legislative  bodies,  par-  now  substantially  the  same  everywhere  in  the  case 

tially  representative  at  least,  and  vested  with  the  of  the  lower  houses,  namely,  universal  manhood 

greater  part  of  the  legislative  power  and  often  suffrage.    To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions,  as  in 

modeled   closely  upon   the   English   Parliament.  Italy,  where  a  complex  system  of  qualifications 

In  some  of  the  Continental  States,  particularly  (education,  tax,  rent)  prevails;  in  Great  Britain, 

France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  chief  executive  where  there  is  a  household  lodger  franchise;  and 

still  has  a  large  ordinance  power  which  is  not  in  the  Netherlands,  where  the  payment  of  a  direct 

•only  used  to  fill  in  the  details  of  legislative  acts,  tax  is  required.    So  far  as  the  upper  houses  are 

but  even  to  supplement  them  in  some  cases.  Such  concerned,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the 

ordinances,  however,  are  always  subject  to  altera-  source  from  which  they  proceed.    In  the  United 

tion  or  repeal  by  the  statutes.     ^  far  as  the  States  and  France  the  Upper  House  is  chosen  by 

general    principles    of    legislative    organization  indirect  election;  in  Mexico,  the  Commonwealth 

•and  procedure  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  of  Australia,  and  Brazil  it  is  chosen  by  direct 

the  European  and  American  States  have  pretty  election;  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  it  is  ap- 

nearly  reached  a  consensus  of  opinion.    In  all  the  pointed  by  the  local  governments.     The  British 

countries  of  America  and  Europe  where  legisla-  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers  of  the  blood 

tive  bodies  exist,  except  in  some  of  the  Balkan  royal,  English  bishops,  English  peers  (hereditary 

and  Central  American  States,  the  bicameral  sys-  and  created  by  the  sovereign),  Scotch  representa- 

tem  has  been  adopted  as  having  substantial  ad-  tive  peers  (elected  for  duration  of  Parliament),, 

vantages  over  the  old  three-chambered  bodies  of  and  Irish  representative  peers  (elected  for  life), 

•estates,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  single-cham-  The  constitution  of  the  Austrian  Herrenhaus  and 

bered  legislatures  on  the  other.     There  is  also  of  the  Hungarian  Table  of  Magnates  is  in  the 

substantial  agreement  that  the  lower  houses  shall  main  very  similar  to  that  of  the  British  House  of 

be  popular  bodies  and  consequently  vested  with  Lords.    The  composition  of  the  Prussian  Herren- 

the  initiation  of  financial  and  revenue  measures,  haus  is  somewhat  more  complex  than  that  of  the 

With  this  exception  the  two  houses  everywhere  Austrian;  included  in  its  members  are  represen- 

enjoy  substantial  equality  of  powers  in  legisla-  tatives  of  the  large  cities  and  of  the  universities, 

tion.     It  is  a  general  principle,  however,  that  the  The  Senate  in  Italy  is  composed  of  princes  of  the 

upper  houses  shall  also  be  vested  with  certain  ad-  royal  house  and  of  an  unlimited  number  of  peers, 

ministrative   or  judicial   functions   such   as   the  nominated  by  the  King  for  life.     The  members 

trial   of   impeachments   preferred  by   the   lower  of  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  are  ap- 

houses,  the  ratification  of  treaties,  the  confirma-  pointed  for  life  by  the  Governor-General.    Among 

tion  of  appointments  to  office,  the  issue  of  admin-  the  Commonwealths  of  the  American  Union  the 

istrative  regulations,  etc.    Similar  distinctions  in  source  of  both  houses  is  popular  election, 

favor  of  the  upper  houses  exist  in  the  case  of  the  The  qualifications  for  members  of  the  lower 

local  legislatures  of  the  United  States.  houses  do  not  now  differ  greatly  in  the  various 

The   principle   of   representation   upon   which  modern  States  of  the  world.    In  general  they  are 

the    popular   chambers    rest    is    essentially   the  male  sex;  mature  age, sometimes  twenty-one  years, 

«ame  almost  everywhere,  namely,  apportionment  although  it  is  twenty-five  in  the  United  States, 

according  to  the  population,  often  with  some  re-  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Prussia,  and  thirty 

j?ard  to  geographical  division,  and  choice  by  dis-  in  Italy;  citizenship,  and  residence  in  the  State 

trict  ticket,  rather  than  the  apportionment  ac-  and  sometimes  in  the  district  from  which  the 

cording  to  classes  of  voters  and  choice  by  general  member  is  chosen.     The  usual  disqualifications 

ticket.     A  striking  exception  with  respect  to  the  are  conviction  of  crime,  bankruptcy,  pauperism, 

principle  of  apportionment  strictly  according  to  and   the   holding  of   incompatible   office   at  the 

population  is  afforded  by  the  State  of  Connecti-  same  time.     For  eligibility  to  the  upper  houses 

<ut.    The  ratio  of  representation  varies  greatly,  there  is  usually  a  higher  age  qualification,  the 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  it  is  one  average  being  about  thirty,  although  it  is  thirty- 
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five  in  Brazil,  and  forty  in  Franoe  and  Italy. 
In  £urope  appointed  members  of  the  Upper  House 
are  usually  required  to  be  selected  from  certain 
professional,  learned,  or  noble  classes.  Among 
the  States  of  the  American  Union  the  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  in  both  Houses  are  tne  same, 
usually  mature  age  and  citizenship. 

There  is  substantial  agreement  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Europe  as  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  legislative  members.  These  are  the 
right  of  each  House  to  judge  of  the  elections  and 
qualifications  of  its  o\vn  members,  freedom  from 
arrest  during  the  session,  except  for  treason  or 
other  high  crimes,  or  unless  the  member  is  caught 
in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime ;  and  freedom  of 
debate  without  responsibility  to  any  power  except 
the  chamber  for  words  spoken  or  votes  cast. 
There  is  not  yet  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  whether  members  of  the  Legislature 
should  receive  compensation.  In  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  France  the  practice 
exists  of  granting  compensation  to  members  of 
both  Houses,  and  in  Switerland,  Belgiiun,  and 
Prussia  to  members  of  the  Lower  House.  In 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  mem- 
bers receive  no  compensation.  In  the  American 
Commonwealths  the  practice  is  to  grant  a  small 
salary  or  per  diem  allowance  together  with  mile- 
age (q.v.). 

The  tenure  of  legislative  members  varies  great- 
ly. In  the  upper  chambers  of  the  European  legis- 
latures it  is  generally  for  life  or  long  periods  of 
time,  although  in  France  it  is  nine  years,  and  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  it  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  local  governments.  As  to  the  lower 
houses  the  tenures  are  usually  for  short  periods 
of  time,  ranging  from  three  years  in  Switzerland 
to  seven  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  six  years  for  the  Upper  House  and  two  foi 
the  Lower;  in  Mexico  it  is  four  for  the  Upper 
House  and  two  for  the  Lower ;  in  Brazil  it  is  nine 
for  the  Upper  and  three  for  the  Lower.  Frequent 
provision  is  made  for  a  partial  renewal  of  the 
upper  houses.  Among  the  individual  States  of 
the  American  Union  the  most  common  provision 
is  a  four -year  tenure  for  the  Senates  and  two 
years  for  the  lower  houses.  In  some  States,  how- 
ever, annual  elections  of  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture are  still  held,  although  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  toward  the  adoption  of  the  biennial 
method.  Relative  to  the  powers  of  the  Legisla- 
ture over  its  own  assembling,  opening,  adjourn- 
ment, prorogation,  and  dissolution,  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  rule  that  in  the  American 
republics  and  in  the  commonwealths  of  the 
United  States  this  right  belongs  to  the  legisla- 
tures tliemselves,  subject  to  certain  provisions 
in  the  constitutions  relative  to  the  times  of 
meeting  and  the  length  of  the  session.  In  the 
European  legislatures,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  common  rule  is  that  these  are  prerogatives 
of  the  head  of  the  State.  To  this  rule,  however, 
there  are  several  exceptions  and  modifications. 
So  far  as  internal  organization,  discipline,  and 
procedure  are  concerned,  the  general  rule  is  that 
each  house  shall  be  left  to  its  own  judgment  sub- 
ject to  a  few  limitations  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitutions relative  to  publicity  of  procedure,  the 
infliction  of  punishment  on  refractoiy  members, 
and  the  organization  of  the  chamber.  There  is  a 
substantial  agreement  that  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business  should  be  a  majority  of 
the  legal  number  of  members.     In  some  States 
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thia  is  regulated  by  statute,  and  in  others  it  is 
made  a  constitutional  principle.  This  rule,  how- 
ever, is  departed  from  in  the  case  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  German  Bundesrat,  in  both 
of  which  cases  the  presence  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  members  is  sufficient  to  transact 
business. 

So  far  as  the  frequency  of  legislative  sessions 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule 
that  national  legislatures  assemble  annually. 
This  is  required  by  the  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  Franoe,  while  the  demands 
of  a  complex  and  increasing  civilization  make  it 
practically  necessary  everywhere. 

Consult:  Bryce,  American  Commontoealth 
(New  York,  1888) ;  Burgess,  Political  Science 
and  Comparative  Constitutional  La/u>  (Boston, 
1896) ;  Marquardsen,  Handbuch  des  offentlichen 
Rechts  der  Qegenwart  (Freiburg,  1883-94);  De- 
momb3mes.  Constitutions  eiirop^ennea  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1884)  ;  and  Poore,  Charters  and  Consti- 
tutions of  the  United  States  (2  vols.,  Washing- 
ton, 1878). 

See  Legislation;  Speaker;  Ministry;  Gov- 
ERNMEKT7  and  articles  on  the  various  countries. 

XjEGITIM  (Fr.  Ugitime,  from  Lat.  legitincus, 
lawful),  or  Bairn's  Part.  In  Scotch  law,  the 
legal  provision  which  a  child  is  entitled  to  out 
of  the  movable  or  personal  estate  of  the  deceased 
father.  In  Scotland  a  father  is  not  allowed 
wholly  to  disinherit  his  children.  If  a  wife  and 
children  survive,  the  movable  estate  is  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  pre- 
served to  the  children.  If  only  children  survive, 
and  not  the  wife,  then  half  the  personal  estate 
is  legitim,  the  other  half  being  called  'dead's 
part,'  and  being  devisable  by  the  father  at  his 
pleasure.  Though  a  father  may,  in  his  lifetime, 
without  any  check  from  his  children,  squander 
his  property,  still  he  is  not  allowed  on  his  death- 
bed to  make  gifts  so  as  to  lessen  the  fund  which 
will  supply  legitim.  The  legitim  is  claimable  by 
all  the  children  who  survive  the  father,  but  not 
by  the  issue  of  those  children  who  have  prede- 
ceased. It  is  immaterial  what  the  age  of  the 
child  may  be,  and  whether  married  or  not.  Chil- 
dren claiming  legitim  must,  however,  give  credit 
for  any  provision  or  advance  made  by  the  father 
out  of  his  movable  estate  in  his  lifetime.  All  the 
children,  though  of  different  marriages,  share 
equally  in  the  legitim.  The  principle  of  the 
legitim  does  not  exist  at  the  common  law,  but  it 
obtains  in  Louisiana  and  in  all  the  modern 
States  whose  legal  systems  are  derived  from 
that  of  the  civil  law.  See  Inofficious  Testa- 
ment. 

LEOITHCAGY.  in  law,  the  status  of  a  child 
who  is  bom  in  wedlock,  or  who  is  rendered 
legitimate  in  law  by  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  his  parents.  Any  child  born  during  wedlock 
is  presumed  to  be  legitimate,  but  this  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted  by  positive  proof  that  the 
husband  and  wife  had  not  cohabited  for  a  time 
which  would  completely  negative  any  possibility 
of  the  former  being  the  father  of  the  child.  The 
old  common-law  rule  was  that  the  child  was  con- 
clusively presumed  to  be  legitimate  unless  the 
husband  was  *beyond  the  seas*  for  over  nine 
months  previous  to  its  birth,  but  that  rule  has 
been  modified  as  above  sta-ted.  In  most  juris- 
dictions a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  may  be 
legitimatized  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its 
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parents,  in  which  case  it  ha9  the  same  status,  about  8000.     It  is  famous  for  the  yictory  of 

in  law«  as  a  child  bom  in  wedlock.    See  Bastabd.  Milan  and  the  allied  Lombard  cities  over  the 

LEOITIMATION    (from  ML.  legitimare,  to  ^J^g®"'!'    Y^^®^^*^*^  J;^  ??^^SI^?*    ^^:^-^'    ^^ 

make  legitimate,  from  Lat.   legttimus,  lawful).  ^]*^'     [^^Jf^  year  1876,  the  700th  anniversary 

The  process  of  rendering  legitimate  a  person  who  ?\J?®  h&iUe,  a  monument  was  erected  on  the 

was  bom  a  bastard   (q.v.).     This  is  elffected  by  battlefield. 

the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  father  and  mother  LEGOUVfi,  le-gSCyt/,  Ebnbst  ( 1807-1003) . 
of  the  illegitimate  offspring,  and  hence  it  is  often  a  French  dramatist,  essayist,  and  academician, 
called  legitimation  per  mbttequens  matrimonium,  son  of  the  poet  Jean  Baptiste  Legouv^.  His 
This  effect,  however,  can  only  be  produced  pro-  mother  died  in  1810,  and  his  father  soon  had  to 
vided  at  the  time  of  the  birth  the  parents  might  be  put  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  the  orphan  had 
have  been  married,  or  there  was  no  obstacle  to  plenty  of  money  and  was  well  educated.  In 
their  then  marrying,  if  so  inclined,  as,  for  ex-  i829  he  won  an  academic  prize  for  a  poem  on 
ample,  if  they  were  both  unmarried,  and  there  the  discovery  of  printing,  but  he  first  made  his 
was  no  impediment.  Sometimes  it  has  happened  mark  twenty  years  later  (1849)  by  the  drama 
thai  the  father.  A,  or  mother,  B,  after  the  child's  Adrienne  Lccouvreur,  written  in  collaboration 
birth,  marries  a  third  person,  and  has  children,  ^ith  Scribe  (q.v.),  as  were  also  Les  contes  de  la 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  A  and  fdne  de  Navarre  (1850),  Bataille  dea  dames 
B  marrv.  In  this  perpleTcing  case  the  courts  (1851),  Lea  doigta  de  Ue  (1858).  His  dramas 
have  held  that  the  intervening  marriage  with  a  written  independently  of  Scribe  are  insignificant, 
third  party  does  not  prevent  the  bastard  child,  g^ye  for  MU^e,  rather  than  play  which  Rachel 
bom  before  that  event,  from  being  legitimated  p^id  500O  francs,  though  Ristori  achieved  sue- 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  A  and  B.  But  it  cess  with  it  in  an  Italian  translation.  LegouvG's 
has  not  been  settled  what  are  the  mutual  rights  dramatic  works  were  collected  (1887-90).  He 
of  the  children  of  the  two  marriages  m  such  cir-  ^^^e  also  on  education,  on  the  social  position 
cumstances,  though  it  appears  that  the  legiti-  ^^  women,  and  on  Uari  de  la  lecture  (1877  and 
mate-born  children  cannot  be  displaced  by  the  iggi)^  j^  which  he  was  an  adept.  In  1881 
legitimated  bastard.  The  doctrine  of  le^itima-  Legouv6  was  made  director  of  studies  in  the 
tion  per  mbsequens  matrtmontum  obtains  m  normal  school  for  girls  a't  Sftvres,  and  in  1887 
Scotland  and  in  the  legal  systems  of  the  Conti-  ^  commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Toward 
nent  which  are  derived  from  the  civil  law,  but  ^he  end  of  his  life  L^^uv6  was  known  for  his 
is  not  recognized  m  Englaud  or  Ireland,  haying  studies  <m  the  character  and  needs  of  women 
been  solemnly  repudiated  by  the  famous  statute  ^^^  children  in  France.  La  femmc  en  France 
of  Merton,  and  the  maxim  prevails  there,  once  ^„  XlXcme  siide  (1864)  was  reissued,  much 
a  bastard,  always  a  bastard.  This  harsh  rule  enlarged,  in  1878.  Measieura  lea  enfanta  ap- 
of  the  common  law  still  prevails  in  many  of  peared  in  1868;  then  came  his  Confcrencca 
the  Lnited  States.  In  several  States,  however,  pariaiennea  (1872) ;  Noa  fillea  et  noa  fila  ( 1877)  ; 
the  milder  rule  of  the  civil  law  has  been  adopted  and  Une  Education  de  jeune  fille  (1884);  all 
Legitimation  is  also  recognized  m  Scotland,  but  y^^  influential  in  changing  French  methods 
not  in  England  or  Ireland,  where  the  parents  ^f  education.  In  1886-87  Legouv6  published  his 
were  not  reallv  married,  though  they  both  ftond-  autobiography,  Soixante  ana  de  aouvenira.  He 
fide  believed  themselves  to  be  married.  This  is  ^^^  always  fond  of  physical  training,  which  he 
called  a  putative  marriage.  ^-^d  as  important  to  France,  and  was  himself 

LEGIT^nCISTS    (Fr.    l^gitimiate,   from   Lat.  a  skillful  fencer  and  pistol-shot.    He  died  March 

legitimua,  legal,  from  lex,  law),  The.  In  France,  14,  1903. 

after  1830,  the  party  that  upheld  the  claims  of  LBGOUVi,  Jean  Baptiste  (1764-1812).    A 

the  elder  line  of  Bourbons  against  the  younger  p^ench  poet  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Paris.     His 

or  Orleaniat  line.     Charles  X.,  who  was  deposed  fi„t  pjay^  X/a  mort  d*Ahel,  was  produced  in  1792, 

m  1830,  belonged  to  the  Bourbons,  while  Louis  and  was  followed  by  Epicharia  (1793),  Quintua 

Philippe,   who   succeeded   him,  belonged   to  the  jrahiua  (1795),  Eteocle  (1799),  and  La  mort  de 

House  of  Orleans.     The  death  of  the  Count  de  ff^^i  IV.  ( 1806) ,  the  only  piece  he  wrote  which 

Chambord,  the  last  of  the  Bourbon  line,  ml  883,  ^,^   ^.^u    received.      His   dramatic    works    lack 

ended  the  dispute  by  leaving  the  Count  de  Pans,  movement  and   interest,  and  the  same  may  be 

grandson    of   Louis    Philippe,    sole   heir    to   the  gaid   of  his  very  popular  poem   Le  rnMte   dea 

claims  of  both  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family,  fe^mea    (1801),    which    went    rapidly    through 

LEONAGO,  lA-nyH'gA.    A  city  in  the  Province  forty  editions.     Legouvft  was  elected  to  the  In- 

of  Verona,  Italy,  33  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  stitutc  in  1798. 

the  city  of  Verona,  on  the  Adige  (Map:    Italy,  F  LEOBAND  DU  SAULLE,  le-gr^N'  dv  s61, 

2).    It  has  a  technical  school,  a  city  library,  and  Henri   (1830-86).     A  French  alienist.     He  was 

two    theatres.      The    country    is    fertile    though  born  at  Dijon,  studied  medicine  there,  and  was 

swampy,  and  Legnago  is  an   important  market  interne  at  Rouen  and  at  Charenton;  was  associate 

for   rice   and   other   grain,   wine,   potatoes,   and  editor  of  the  Qazette  dea  Rdpitaux   (1854-62); 

flax.      On    Mareh    26,    1799,    the    French,   under  and  in   1862  became  doctor  of  medicine  with  a 

Scherer,   were   defeated   here   by   the   Austrians  Hi^i^  jy^  la  monomanie  incendwire.    He  was  an 

under  Kray.     The  old  fortifications  were  razed  associate  of  Lasagne  at  the  prefecture  of  police, 

under  Napoleon  in  1801.    In  1815  the  Austrians,  p^^jg.  ^^s  phvsician  at  the  Salp<^trifere   (1877), 

to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Adige,  refortified  ^^^  ^y^^^f  phvs^ician  of  the  special  infirmarv  for 

Legnago,  making  it  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  ^he    insane   at   the   prefecture   of    police,    Paris 

famous  Quadrilateral.     Population    (commune),  (I883).    He  was  long  editor  of  the  .4finates  w<«di- 

in  1881,  14,358;    in  1901,  14,529.  co-pay chologiquea.     His    principal    works    were: 

LEON AHOy  l&-ny&^nd.    A  town  16  miles  north-  La  foUe  devant  lea  trihunaux  (1869)  ;    an  essay 

wett  of  Milan,  Italy,  on  the  Olona.    Population,  on   Le   d^lire  dea   pera^cutiona    (1871) ;    Etude 
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mMioo-Ugale  sur  lea  ^pileptiques   (1877);    and  cent. ;  and  oxygen,*24.32  per  cent.    Legumin  is  in- 

Traits  de  mMecine  Ugale  (1886).  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  very  weak  acids 

XBGBENZl,    le.gr6n'««,    Giovanni    (0.1625-  ?"<^  ''l^\'*%rl"''„r*  ~*8"'****  ^^  ^^ 

«0) .    An  lUlian  composer/born  at  CluBone,  near  "  "fables  the  casein  of  mammalian  milk,  with 

-n<..«.^^      i.ti^.  k.^^  it...i:../i  ....j<..  dIii.^s  which  it  was  considered  identical  by  Liebig  and 

^jrZ'}Jl^l  ^rlllL   nt  tZtn  l^^Z  othets,    and    was    therefore    called    Vegltoble 

maestro  d%  cappella  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  pro-  however   than  true  casein     Undn  treatment 

duced  his  first  opera,  Achille  in  Bciro,  in  1663.  gen,  nowever,  man  true  casein,     upon  treatment 

The  next  year  he  weit  to  Venice,  whe^e  he  was  ^^^^  sulphunc  acid  legumin  gives  leucm,  tyrosm 

elected  director  of  the  Conservatory  de'  Mendi-  St^"^"no„a{^,tr^^^^^^  fLd  t^^L 

canti  (1672),  and  in  1685  became  miestro  di  cap-  ^^%^.^Z.^??         '       substance  found  in  the 

pella  at  Saint  Mark's.    In  the  later  capacity  he  ^^^^  ^'  cereais. 

enlarged  the  orchestra  and  introduced  a  number        I<EGTJMIN08A    (Neo-Lat.    nom.    pi.,    from 

of  innovations.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  write  Lat.  legumen,  bean ) .    A  great  order  of  dicotyle- 

trios   for  two  violins  and   violoncello,   and  his  donous  plants,  the  second  of  flowering  plants  in 

operas  (eighteen  in  all)  are  marked  by  a  freer  number  of  species,  containing  herbs,  shrubs,  and 

use  of  melody  and  a  more  coherent  instrumenta-  trees,  growing  in  all  kinds  of  soil  and  climates, 

tion  than  had  been  common  before  his  time.    In  usually  erect,  but  sometimes  trailing,  twining,  or 

addition  to  his  operas  and  instrumental  compo-  climbing,  many  of  them  of  great  size.    The  leaves 

fiitions,  he  wrote  considerable  sacred  music.    He  are  alternate,  usually  compound^  and  have  two 

died  in  Venice.  early  deciduous  stipules  at  the  base  of  the  leaf- 

LEGBZS  DE  LATXTDE,   le-grA'  de  lA'tyd',  «^lk.    The  inflorescence  is  commonly  racemose. 

Claibe  Josephk  Hippolyte.    The  correct  name  The  calyx  is  inferior,  5-partedjtoothed  or  cleft, 

of   the   French  actress   better   known  as  Mile,  the  stents  often  unequal.     The  petals  are  6, 

Clairon  (q  v  )  or  by  abortion  fewer,  inserted  into  the  base  of 

____,J^'      _       ^,      -  ,,««^     V        A  the  calyx,  usually  imequal,  often  papilionaceous. 

LEOB08,    le-gry,    Alphonse    (1837-).     A  xhe  stamens  are  typically  10,  free  or  united  into 

French  painter,  bom  at  Dnon.    He  studied  under  ^  tube,  in  which  case  9  are  joined  by  their  fila- 

Lecoq  de  Boiabaudran,  and  flrstexhibited  a  por-  ments,  the  tenth  free,  otherwise  they  are  few  or 

trait  of  his  father    (1867).     Two  years  after-  nj^ny,  distinct  or  variously  united.     The  ovary 

wards  his   "Angelus"  was  highly  praised.     In  j^  i-celied,  in  some  cases  2.celled  by  a  sort  of 

1863  he  became  professor  of  etching  at  South  f^lse  partition,  generally  of  a  single  carpel;  the 

Kensington,  and  in   1876  was  appointed  Slade  ^^yle  simple,  proceeding  from  the  upper  margin, 

professor    of    fine   arts    at    University    College,  ^he  stigma  simple.    The  fruit  is  usually  a  pod  or 

London,  to  succeed  E.  J.  Poynter.     His  genre  lemime.     The  seeds  are   solitary  or  numerous, 

pictures    are    usually    of    French    rural    scenes,  o^^ionally   with   an   aril,    often   curved;     the 

painted  with  marked  realism;   and  his  portraits,  cotyledons  large  and  well  supplied  with  reserve 

such    as    those    of    Bunw-Jones,    Huxley,    and  material  for  the  young  plant.     There  are  three 

Browning,  are  notable.     He  also  became  known  suborders:       (1)   Papilionaoeo!,   with   papiliona- 

«s  an  etcher  and  modeler.  ceous  flowers;     (2)    Car«aip»«e«p,  with  irregular 

LEOBOS^    PiEBBE     (1656-1710).      A    French  flowers   and   spreading   petals;      (3)    Mimosece, 

sculptor,  born  in  Paris.    He  was  the  son  and  pu-  with  small  regular  flowers.    This. order  contains 

pil  of  Pierre  Legros   (1629-1714),  a  well-known  about  450  genera   and   7000   species,   of   which 

sculptor,  bom  at  Chartres,  who  was  profesQpr  about  5000  belong  to  the  suborder  Papilionacee. 

at  the  Academy  for  many  years.     Young  Pierre  They  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 

studied  aftenvards  in  Italy.     On  his  return  to  the  equator  to  the  limits  of  vegetation,  but  their 

Paris  he  executed  several  statues  at  the  Tuile-  number  is  greatest  in  tropical  and  subtropical 

ries  and  at  Versailles,  but  as  he  was  not  en-  regions.    They  are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 

couraged,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  where  most  of  purposes,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  impor- 

his  works  are  to  be  found.    There  are  large  re-  tance  in  domestic  economy,  the  arts,  medicine, 

ligious  groups  by  him  in  the  Turin  Cathedral,  etc.     Many  species  are   interesting  on  account 

and  in  the  Church  of  Saint  John  Lateran,  and  of   their   beauty   of   form,    foliage,    or    flowers. 

Saint  Peter's  in  Rome.  They  show  artistic  talent.  The  structure  of  the  flower  indicates  that  the 

l)ut  very  little  taste.  Papihonaceae   at   least   are   designed   for   insect 

^^^L.„^    ,    *  w         *    ,«^     ,,  fertilization,  bees  being  the  agents.    When  a  bee 

LEOUMi;,   iCg/tim   or  l^gQm'  .  ( Fr.    Ugume,  ij  ^ts  upon  the  wings  and  keel  of  the  flowers,  as 

from  Lat.  legumen,  bean,  from  legere,  to  gather),  ^he  side  and  lower  petols  are  called,  the  weight 

A  dry,  dehiscent  fmit  which  consists  of  one  car-  thmsts  the  stigma  out  of  the  flower  in  contoct 

pel.  This  dehisces  (opens)  by  splitting  down  both  ^.jt],   ^he  pollen-laden  body  of  the  bee.     When 

sides,  as  in  the  pea,  bean,  etc.     It  is  character-  relieved  of  the  weight,  the  stigma  retums  to  its 

istic  of  the  Leguminosce  or  pea  family,  and  is  normal  position,  and  cross-pollination  is  usually 

commonly   spoken   of   simply   as   a   'pod-*      See  effected.  In  some  cases  the  returning  stigmas  may 

'F^vn.  receive  pollen  from  the  stamens  directly,  and  thus 

LEGU'iaN    (from  Lat.  legumen,  bean).     A  be  close  poUenized.     In  this  way  the  flower  has 

vegetable  proteid  of  the  albumin  group,  found  two  chances  of  fertilization.  The  Leguminose  are 

mainly  in  the  seeds  of  many  plants,  including  the  of  added  interest  on  account  of  their  ability  to 

leguminous  plants,  snch  as  peas,  beans,  and  len-  assimilate  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  through  the 

tils.  *  Its  exact  nature  is  not  known.    Ritthausen  small  tubercles  on  their  roots.     These  tubercles 

found  legumin  from   peas,  vetches,  lentils,  and  are  the  dwelling-places  of  myriads  of  peculiar 

field  beans  to  contain  the  elements  in  the  fol-  bacteria  which  enter  the  roots  through  root-hairs 

lowing  proportions:      Carbon,   51.48   per  cent.;  and  set  up  an  irritation  resulting  in  the  forma- 

hydrogen,   7.02  per  cent.;     nitrogen,   16.77   per  tion  of  galls.     In  these  the  bacteria  multiply 
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rapidly  and  are  supplied  with  their  nfiNsessarv  degree  of  B^,  and  the  school  of  technology,  with 

carbohydrates  by  the  plant,  and  in  turn  give  m-  highly  developed   courses   in   civil,   mechanical, 

trogen  to  their  hosts.    This  form  of  life  is  known  metallurgical  mining,  and  electrical  and  chemical 

as  symbiosis   (q.v.),  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  engineermg^lectrometollurgy,  chemistry,  geology, 

reasons  why  plants  of  this  order  are  so  valuable  and  physics,  leading  to  the  corresponding  engineer- 

in  enriching  the  soil.     In  the  seeds  of  many  is  ing  degrees  and  B.S.     Graduate  courses  are  of- 

found  a  nitrogenous  substance   called   legumin  fered  in  both  departments,  conferring  the  master's 

(q.v.)  or  'vegetable  casein'  degree  in  art  and  science,  and  summer  schools  in 

The  discovery  that  leguminous  plants  assimi-  the  engineering  courses  form  part  of  the  required 

late  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  \hrough  their  studies.    The  college  buildings,  13  in  number,  in- 

root- tubercles  was  made  by  Hellriegel  (q.v.),  who  elude  Packer  Hall,  the  Packer  Memorial  Church, 

also  observed  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  three   well-equipped   laboratories   for   chemistry 

tubercles.     Other   investigators   esUblished  the  and    metallurgy,    physics,    and   electricity    and 

fact  of  the  symbiosis  of  the  bacteria  and  the  root-  steam  engineering,  the  Sayre  astronomical  ob- 

tubercles  and  worked  out  practical  methods  for  servatory   and    a    modem    gymnasium,    valued, 

the  inoculation  of  the  soil  with  bacterial  cul-  together  with  the  apparatus  and  grounds  of  seven 

tures  to  promote  the  growth  of  legumes  even  on  acres,  at  $1,250,000.     The  productive  funds  in 

a  large  scale.     (See  the  articles  (Tloveb;  Gbeen  1903   amounted  to  $1,250,000,  and  the  annual 

Manubino;    Root-Tubebcles.)      The    principal  income  to  $100,000.    The  university  had  an  at- 

genera  of  the  order  are:  Mimosew,  Acacia,  Mi-  tendance  of  581  students,  a  faculty  of  62  instruc- 

mosa;  CcBsalpineas,  Bauhinia,  Cereis,  Casalpinia,  tors,  and  a  library  of  117,000  volumes. 

Hsmatoxylon,  Cassia,  Ceratonia,  and  Tamarin-  LEHMAN,  Ift^m&n,  Liza  (Mrs.  Hebbebt  Bed- 

dus;     PapilionacecBt     Onobrychis,     Desmodium,  fobd).    An  English  concert  vocalist  and  composer, 

Arachis,  Robinia,  Lupinus,  Astragalus,  Qytisus,  bom  in  London.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Riidolph 

Ulex,    Lotus,    Anthyilis,    Medicago,    Trifolium,  Lehman,  a  well-known  artist;  and  her  mother  (who 

Vicia,    Lathyrus,    Phaseolus,    Indigofera,    Gly-  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Chambers,  co-founder 

cyrrhiza,  Amorpha,  Crotalaria,  Dall^rgia,  Ptero-  of  Chamhera*^  Journal)  was  a  composer,  writing 

carpus,  etc.  under  the  pseudonym  of  A.  L.     Liza  Lehman 

Fossil  representatives  of  this  family  are  com-  studied  voice   culture   under   Randegger    (Lon- 

mon  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Greenland  and  don)   and  Raunkilde   (Rome) ;  and  composition 

in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Europe  and  America,  under    Freudenberg    (Weisbaden)    and   Hamish 

LEHiaH,  lenil.    A  river  of  eastern  Pennsyl-  MacCmm    (London).     Her  d6but  as  a  vocalist 

vania.    It  rises  a  few  miles  east  of  Wilkesbafre  S**  *V^^^?^22  ^^^^^y  Popular  Concerts  on 

and    flows    southeast,    breaking    in    picturesque  November  23,  1886,  and  she  afterwards  met  with 

gorges  through  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  titf  it  remarkable  success  throughout  Great  Britoin  and 

reaches  Allentown,  Lehigh  County,  where  it  turns  Gennany.  In  1894  she  married  Mr.  Herbert  Bed- 

northeast,  and  enters  the  Delaware  at  Easton,  f?'d  (a  composer  of  considerable  merit)  and  re- 

after  a  course  of  about  120  miles  (Map:  Penn'  *'^«J  ^"-^^^  ^<>,^^^*^  ^^«-^-     ^er  most  successful 

sylvania.  F  2).     It  is  followed  for  the  greater  ^^'^^  'JP^^^*  ^^^'  T^ ^^l  Persian  Oardet^  the 

part  of  its  course  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  ^o^^^'  taken  from  the  Ruhatyat  of  Omar  Khay- 

knd  passes  through  a  region  rich  in  anthracite  y*?'  consisting  of  a  connected  group  of  solos 

coal  knd  iron,  for  which  it  is  an  important  out-  5,"^  P*'^  ,«^"«»-    ^ext  followed  a  songc^cle  from 

let.     By  means  of  locks  and  dams  it  has  been  Tennyson  s  In  Memartam,  and  in  1901  another 

opened    for    slack-water    navigation    as    far    as  ««"«,  ^^^^^  f^^^^   ^^^^^"^   Cfcatn      None   of 

\Vhitehaven,  84  miles  from  its  mouth.  ^^""i*^^'  T^^^  ^*5  ^^^  ^^VTt''  ""^  *^-®  ^^•^* 

Garden.     Her  work  is  marked  by  originality  of 

LEHIGHTON,  le'hf-ttin.    A  borough  in  Car-  form  and  expression,  and  a  refinement  of  senti- 

bon   County,   Pa.,   84   miles   north   by   west  of  ment   which   betrays   strongly   the    influence   of 

Philadelphia;  on  the  Lehigh  River,  and  on  the  Schumann. 

Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  LEHMANN,,  Henbi  (1814-82).  A  French 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  F  3).  It  is  of  historical  and  portrait  painter,  bom  at  Kiel, 
considerable  importance  as  an  industrial  centre,  Schleswig,  April  14,  1814.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his 
Btoves,  brick,  leather,  car-springs,  furniture,  and  father,  Leo  Lehmann,  and  Ingres.  He  opened  a 
flour  being  manufactured.  The  fair  grounds  of  studio  in  Paris  in  1847.  The  subjects  of  his  first 
the  County  Industrial  Society  are  here.  Lehigh-  paintings  were  scriptural.  He  took  first-class 
ton  owns  .the  electric-light  plant,  which,  how-  medals  in  1840,  1848,  1855;  received  the  cross  of 
ever,  is  leased  to  private  parties  for  operation,  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1846,  and  was  made  pro- 
Population,  in  1890,  2959;  in  1900,  4629.  feasor  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  (1861).    His 

LEHIOH  UNIVERSITY.     An  unsectarian  principal  works  include:  "Tobias  and  the  Angel" 

institution  of  higher  learning  at  South  Bethle-  (1835);    "Jephtha's   Daughter"    (1836);    'T>on 

hem.  Pa.,  founded  in  1865  by  Judge  Asa  Packer  Diego"  (1836)  ;  portrait  of  Charles  VII.,  of  Louis 

(q.v.),  of  Mauch* Chunk,  with  a  gift  of  $500,000  VIII.;  "Saint  Catharine  Bome  to  the  Tomb  by 

-_j    lie *l J     Aj    i A^j    i_    loAA  Angola*'     MQ^n\.     'TTomlof  »'    "Onh-lia"     MfllA^  • 


Packer  was  to  afford  the  young  men  of  the  Le-  paintings  in  the  chapels  of  the  Church  of  Saint 

high  Valley  a  complete  technical  education  for  Merry,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Great  Hall  in  the 

the  professions  represented  in  the  development  Palais  de  Justice,  and  in  the  Throne  Hall,  Luxem- 

of  the   peculiar   resources   of  the   region.     The  bourg  Palace.    He  painted  a  portrait  of  himself 

university  is  organized  in  two  departments:  the  ^o'  *^c  Uffizi  Gallery,  Florence.                « 

school  of  general  literature,  comprising  a  classi-  LEHJCANK^  Lilli    (1848^).     An  eminent 

cal  and  a  Latin-scientific  course,  leading  to  the  German  dramatic  soprano,  bom  in  WQrzburg. 
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Her  first  leflsons  were  from  her  mother,  who  was  LBHB,  Uii,  PaulErnxst  (1835^).  A  French 

a  harp-phiyer  and  prima  donna  under  Spohr  at  jurist,  bom  at  Saint  Di6  (Vosges).    He  studied 

Cassel.    After  singing  small  parts  on  the  stage,  m  Strassburg,  where  he  became  secretary-general 

she  made  her  d^but  in  Berlin  as  a  light  soprano  of  the  Consistory  for  the  Evangelical  Church  of 

in  Meyerbeer's  Da»  Feldlager  in  Hchleaien  in  the  Augsburg  Confession.     In  1870  he  was  ap- 

1870,  and  became  so  successful  that  she  was  ap-  pointed  professor  of  comparative  jurisprudence 

pointed    Imperial    chamber-singer    in    1876,    in  at  the  University  of  Lausanne,  Switserland.    He 

which  year  she  sang  the  bird-music  in  Siegfried,  contributed  especially  to  the  knowledge  of  foreign 

and  took  the  part  of  one  of  the  Rhine-daughters  law  by  the  publication  of  Elements  de  droit  civil 

in   the   Nibelungen   trilogy   at   Bayreuth.      She  germanique  {1ST S)  ;  Elements  de  droit  civil  rus9e 

sang  in  London  in  1884,  and  came  to  New  York,  i.    (1877),   ii.    (1800)  ;   EUmenta  de  droit  civil 

where  she  was  engaged  as  principal  soprano  at  eepagnol,  i.    (1880),  ii.    (1890);   and  El&mente 

the   Metropolitan   Opera   House.      In    1888   she  de  droit  civil  anglais   (1885). 

was  married  to  the  tenor  Paul  Kalisch.     Her  lEHBS,  Iftrs,  Kabl    (1802-78).     A  German 

voice  was  of  superb  quality  and  volume,  and  ^^^.^j  gchotar/bom  at  KSnigsberg.    He  studied 

ained  for  her  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  at  the  universit^  of  his  native  city,  and  wa»  made 

the  greatest  Wagnerian  singers  of  her  day     She  f,^^   y,^^'  j^    1335      His    most   valuable 

was  unsurpassed  in  the  rOles  of  Brttnhilde  and  P^^,^     .^   ^^   Aristarchi    Studiis    Bomericis,    a 

^'  comprehensive  treatise  on  early  Homeric  criti- 

LEHMANN,  Max  (1845—).    A  German  his-  cism  (1833;  3d  ed.  1882).    Of  his  other  writings, 

torian,  bom  in  Berlin  and  educated  at  Konigs-  mention    should    be    made    of    his    Quasstiones 

berg,  Bonn,  and  Berlin.     In   1879  he  began  to  Epica    (1837);   Herodiani  Tria  Scripta  Minora 

teach  in  the  Berlin  Military  Academy;   in  1887  (1848);   Populdre  Aufsiitze  aua  dem  AUertum, 

was  made  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Academy,  vorzugsweise  zur  Ethik  und  Religion  der  Oriechen 

and  a  year  later  went  to  Marburg  as  professor  of  (1856;  2d  ed.  enlarged,  1875)  ;  and  Die  Pindar- 

history.     In    1892   he   was  appointed  to  a  like  acholien  (1873),  an  investigation  into  the  sources 

chair  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1903  became  professor  of  the  remaining  scholia.    Consult  Kammer,  Karl 

of  medifeval  and  modem  history  at  Gdttingen.  Lehra  (Berlin,  1879). 

He  wrote:  Das  Aufgehot  zur  Jleerfahrt  Ottoa  II,  t-b-t^  i.  nr  /i.reft  loao^  a  * 
nach  Italien  (1869)  ;  Der  Krieg  von  1870  his  zur  ^^i, pP'  Michael  (1769.1822)  An  Ameri- 
Einschlieaaung  von  Metz  {1972)  ;  Kneseheck  und  ^^  politician,  bora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of 
Schon:  Beitrdge  zur  Geachichte  der  Freiheits-  Pennsylvania-Dutch  parentage.  A  Republican  of 
kriege  (1875);  Stein,  Scharnhorat  und  Schon  ^^^  "^"[^^  radical  type,  and  at  first  an  ardent 
(1877);  the  excellent  biography  Scharnhorat  B^PPorter  of  Jefferson,  he  b^an  his  political 
( 1886-87) ;  and  Friedrich  der  Qroaae  ( 1894) .  ^^^^^  ^s  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
•  «— ...I****  ^  ^  .,«^^  .  islature,  from  which,  in  1798,  he  was  trans- 
LEHMANN,  Rudolph  Chambers  (1850—).  f^^^^  to  Congress.  He  was  reelected  in 
An  English  lawyer,  journalist,  and  author,  born  iqqq  ^^^  1802,  and  soon  attracted  atten- 
near  Sheffield.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  ^ion  by  his  extreme  views.  In  1802  he  be- 
Cambridge,  became  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  came  associated  with  William  Duane  (q. v.),  who. 
Temple  in  1880,  and  took  a  promment  part  m  ^^^h  his  journal,  the  Aurora,  was  beginning  to 
Liberal  politics.  From  1890  he  was  a  member  make  things  imcomfortable  for  the  Jefferson  Ad- 
of  the  staff  of  Punch,  and  in  1901  was  editor  ministration.'  In  1803  he  opposed  the  bill  for 
of  thfe  London  Daily  Newa.  He  became  known  ^he  creation  of  Louisiana  Territory,  drawn  prob- 
also  as  an  authority  on  rowing,  published  a  vol-  ^bly  by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  as  conferring 
ume  on  that  subject  (in  the  Isthmian  Library,  'royal'  power  upon  the  Govemor.  He  was  the 
vol.  iv.,  1897),  and  was  elected  secretary  of  the  official  mouthpiece  of  the  Duane  faction  in  its- 
Amateur  Rowing  Association.  Further  publica-  successful  fight  against  the  McKean -Dallas  partv, 
tions  by  him  include  a  Digeat  of  Overruled  Cases  the  'quids'  as  the  Aurora  called  them,  and,  in 
(with  Dale,  1887);  The  BilUhury  Election  spite  of  great  opposition,  was  triumphantly  re- 
(1892) ;  Mr,  Punches  PHze  Novela  (1893),  lit-  turned  to  Confrress  in  1804.  On  the  floor  of  the 
erary  satires  originally  printed  in  the  periodical;  House  he  reechoed  the  philippics  of  the  Aurora 
Anni  Fugacea  (1901);  and  Adventurea  of  Pick-  against  Gallatin,  who  had  become  the  special 
lock  Hole»  {1901),  object  of  Duane's  enmity.  In  1808  he  waa 
LEHOUX,  Ic-oo',  PlERBE  Adbien  Pascal  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he 
(1844—).  A  French  historical  painter,  bora  in  continued  his  hostility  to  Gallatin  and  Madison 
Paris.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cabanel.  His  works  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  nullify  the  Ad- 
include:  "mmon  prfes  du  corps  d'Antigone"  ministration  policy.  In  1813,  with  William 
(1870)  ;  "Saint  Laurent  martyr"  (1874),  in  the  Branch  Giles  (q.v.)  and  Samuel  Smith,  he  joined 
Luxembourg,  and  *1Jlysse  et  fcl^maque"  ( 1891 ) .  the  Federalists  in  refusing  to  confirm  the  nom- 
His  work  is  characterized,  by  correct  technique  ination  of  Gallatin  to  the  Russian  mission  with 
and  pood  color.  He  received' a  first-class  medal,  J.  A.  Bayard  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  Feb- 
and  the  Prix  du  Salon  in  1874.  raary,  1814,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate 


,,-       T              /lojcrojN        k    ri  to  become  postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  to  which 

•   '  ,^''   '^r^VJ^^t^*^\.,A^^^*^J  post  he  had  l,een  appointed  by  Cftdeon  Granger 

ewT;^om.<<t,  bora  at  Schotten  Hesse  and  ediirated  ^       ^     ^      Postmaster-General.     The   appoint- 

**i  ?'-^T'';,."*T*r^''*  "<*  ^^STVT  'T».  "•■  ment    made  in  the  face  of  the  President's  op- 

Ul  hKienthlA^hr^^roie ^SrhntzzolluvdPrei.  ^^^        ^^^^^^^   ;„   Cxranper's   dismissal,    and 

handel  (im)-.Etsenhahntor,f,re>,enuvdEisen.  j*;  j^i^tion   which   required  the  confirmation   of 

bahnmonopol    (1879)  ■    Pohtjche  Oekon^xexn  «tmasters  in  the  future. 

gedrangfer    Faaaunq     (2d    ed.    1892)  ;  Grundoe-  *^ 

'griffe'^nd     Grundlagen     der     Volkairirfachaft  LEIBL,  ll'b'l,  Wn^HELM  (1844-1900).    A  Ger- 

(1894) ;  and  Produktion  und  Konsumtion  in  der  man  genre  painter,  born  in  Cologne.     He  was  a 

Volkstoirtschaft  (1895,  edited  by  Frankenstein),  pupil   of  Piloty  and  Ramberg  at  the  Munich 
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Academy,  then  studied  in  Paris,  where  he  was  at  both  Dresden  and  Vienna  projects  for  the 
influenced  by  Courbet.  His  highly  prized  scenes  establishment  of  similar  bodies.  It  was  to  him, 
from  peasant  life,  marked  by  strong  realistic  likewise,  that  Peter  the  Great  owed  the  plan  of 
characterization  of  the  rustic  types  and  excellent  the  since  celebrated  Academy  of  Saint  Peters- 
modeling  of  the  heads,  are  represented  to  great  burg.  The  Czar  bestowed  on  Leibnitz  a  pension 
advantage  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin,  by  and  the  title  of  privy  councilor.  In  17 14  Leib- 
''Peasant  Women  of  Dachau  Conversing,*'  "A  nitz  wrote  the  Mon<idologie  in  French  for  Prince 
Huntsman/'  and  "The  Two  Poachers;"  in  the  Eugene  of  Savoy.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life 
New  Pinakothek,  Mimich,  by  ''Interior  of  Peas-  Leibnitz  spent  some  time  in  further  work  on 
ant's  Home"  and  "In  a  Small  Town;"  and  in  the  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  was 
Dresden  Gallery  by  "Peasant  Girls  Knitting."  drawn  into  a  philosophical  controversy  with 
At  the  art  exhibition  of  1895  in  Berlin  the  great  Samuel  Clarke  (q.v.).  Before  the  close  of  the 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him.  controversy  he  died  rather  unexpectedly  at  Han- 
LEIBKITZ,  Wnits  (Ger.,  Leibniz),  Gott-  over  NovT*^^^'*'  ^^l^'  A  monument  has  been 
FBIED  WiLHELM  VON  (1646-1716).  A  German  """^^^  ^.,^V^,  *°^  Hanover,  and  m  1883  a  statue 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Leipzig,  was  imveiled  m  Leipzig. 

His  father,  who  was  professor  of  law  at  the  uni-  ,  Leibnitz  was  eminent  in  history,  divinity,  phi- 
versity,  died  when  Leibnitz  was  six  years  old.  losophy,  political  studies,  experimental  science, 
He  studied  at  the  Nikolaiachule  of  his  native  mathematics,  muung  enpneenng,  and  even 
eity,  under  Thomasius;  entered  the  university  belles-lettres.  But  it  w  chiefly  through  his  phil- 
with  unusual  preparation,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  osophical  reputation  that  he  lives  m  history, 
and  selected  the  law  as  his  profession,  but  de-  He  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  Cartesian  phi- 
voted  himself  also  to  philosophy  and  literature.  losopJiy;  but  he  differed  from  Descartes  both 
When  seventeen  years  old  he  defended  a  remark-  }»  ^»8  method  and  m  some  of  his  principles, 
able  thesis  entitled  De  principio  Individui,  and  i?  epistemolo^  Leibnitz  ^-as  an  opponent  of 
during  the  following  summer  he  spent  some  **^?  doctrine  that  the  mind,  at  birth,  is  a 
time  at  the  University  of  Jena,  studying  mathe-  <«^'»  ^9^>  »  ^ank  tablet  to  be  written  on 
roatics.  In  1664  he  published  Specimen  Difficult  ^l  experience.  He  mamtamed,  on  the  contraij. 
tatis  in  Jure,  and  In  1666  Are  Comhinatoria,  that,  although  we  are  not  born  with  ready-made 
In  that  year  he  presented  himself  for  the  degree  Imowledge  m  the  sense  of  clear,  distinct  ideas, 
in  law.  In  con^quence  of  his  youth,  however,  still  there  are  "small,  dark  notions  of  the  soul," 
he  was  not  permitted  to  take  it  at  Leipzig,  which  are  n^  the  mere  passive  receptions  of  im- 
but  a  few  months  later,  November,  1666,  he  P«8«'ons.  Iliere  may  be  perceptions  of  which  we 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  juris  from  Alt-  *7  ^«*  ?^«^«'  ?^  ^J^'f  ^^  "^  aware  of  them- 
dorf.  After  pursuing  further  studies  he  had  ««1^^?-  Indeed,  in  the  last  resort,  Leibnitz  denies 
the  good  fortune  to  become  a  kind  of  prot6g6  "^^'^^  «'  everything  which  is  not  a  percipient 
of  Siron  von  Boyneburg,  ex-Prime  Minister  to  «r.  a  perception  The  peweption  may  be  very 
the  Elector  of  Mainz.  At  Boyneburg's  sugges-  F*"^'^^'  ?°  **  °«^,*«,,^  8elf-c«nscious,  or  it  may 
tion.  he  dedicated  to  the  Elector  an  essay,  Nova  be  conscious  of  itself  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
Meihodu8  IH8cend€B  Docend<Bque  Jurisprudentiw  ^?"«?  apperception.  Growth  in  know  edge  con- 
( 1667 ) .  This  gained  an  appointment  for  Leib-  «'/^?  ^'^  ^^^  P^«^«?  «*  clarification  and  distinction 
nitz  in  the  Elector's  service,  leibnitz  now  (1668-  «'  '^^^\  ,f«?»«  ."»  ?«*  fundamentally  different 
69)  set  to  work  to  reform  the  Corpus  Juris  ^«J?.  intellect;  it  is  only  confused  intellect, 
(q.v.).  Meanwhile  he  published  several  theologi-  Nothing  comes  to  the  soul  from  without.  Every- 
cal  treatises.  In  1670,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  \^'''?  '^  seems  to  acquire  in  the  process  of  learn- 
he  was  appointed  assessor  on  the  bench  of  the  J^^,!*  originally  possessed  in  obscure  form.  Vir- 
upper  court  of  appeals,  which  was  the  supreme  Jr^^l^*''''^^^''"^.''"  ideas  are  innate  m  the  sense 
court  of  the  electoiite.  In  1672  he  accompanied  ♦^*^  ^^^^  ^7^*  ^^^^^''^l  ^ut  the  explicit  con- 
Bovneburg's  sons  to  Paris,  and  there  submitted  sciousness  of  them  is  acquired.  That  which  has 
to  *I^i8  XIV.  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  presentations  is  called  by  Leibnitz  a  inonad  or  a 
Leibnitz's  real  intention  in  this  memorandum  ^"'J^'  J"?^  ^^""f.  ^^  '^  ^^"^  /  self-contained 
was  to  divert  Louis's  attention  from  plans  system  of  perceptions,  not  infiuenceable  from 
against  Germany.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Lon-  ^T'^^^^^  It  is  described  as  having  no  windows 
don;  both  in  Paris  and  in  London  he  formed  JJ''°"«^  ^*»^^J  '^  can  look  out  upon  the  rest  of 
the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent  philoso-  ^^^.^  H^^Y^^^f;  ^"^  *»  mirroring  the  whole  universe 
pbers.  among  them  Newton,  Huygens,  and  >nthin  itself.  But  because  each  monad  mirrors 
Malebrancbe.  In  1676  Leibnitz  entered  the  serv-  ^^^  whole  universe,  each  is  in  so  far  like  the 
ice  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick-Llineburg  as  libra-  others ;  the  perceptions  m  each  are  precisely 
Tian  and  privy  councilor.  After  a  tour  of  his-  ^^^^^  in  content;  the  only  difference  is  that  these 
torical  exploration,  he  prepared  a  series  of  works  perceptions  may  vary  indefinitely  in  clearness 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  House  of  Bruns-  and  distinctness.  Those  monads  in  which  all 
wick.  He  undertook  likewise  the  scientific  di-  perceptions  are  obscure  are  called  matter;  from 
rection  and  organization  of  the  mines  in  the  matter  up  to  God  there  is  no  difference  in  kind, 
Harz.  into  which  he  introduced  many  improve-  merely  a  difference  in  degree  of  clearness  and 
ments;  he  took  an  active  part  in  negotiations  distinctness  of  presentations.  Monads  are  found 
for  Church  unions,  and  in  the  theological  discus-  in  all  stages  of  clearness  of  presentation,  and 
-sions  connected  therewith,  which  formed  the  sub-  each  monad  tends  toward  clarification  and  dis- 
ject of  a  protracted  correspondence  with  Bossuet  tinction  of  these  presentations.  Those  presenta- 
and  with  F^lisson.  His  private  studies,  however,  tions  which  are  merely  clear,  but  not  distinct, 
were  chiefly  philoaophical  and  philoloprical.  He  i.e.  which  are  not  confused  with  others,  but  are 
was  chief  organizer  and  first  president  of  the  not  adequately  known  in  themselves,  are  objects 
Soeieiy  of  Scienees  of  Berlin,  which  later  be-  of  empirical  or  contingent  knowledge;  those 
came  the  Berlin  Academy;    and  he  originated  preaentations  which  are  both  clear  and  distinct 
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are  objectQ  of  rational  or  necessary  knowledge,  earlier  on  the  Continent.  With  this  change  of 
The  validity  of  rational  knowledge  is  guarant^d  '  notation  the  so-called  fluxional  calculus  dis- 
hy the  principle  of  contradiction;  that  of  appeared  and  the  dififerential  calculus  took  its 
empirical  knowledge  by  the  principle  of  suffi-  place. 

cient  reason,  which  Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  The  further  mathematical  work  of  Leibnitz 
introduce  into  a  system  of  philosophy.  In  was  not  of  a  high  order.  His  contributions  to 
other  words^  necessary  truths  are  analytical,  analytic  geometry  were  noteworthy  only  for  lay- 
contingent  truths  synthetical.  Tlie  latter  must  ing  the  foimdation  (1692)  for  the  theory  of 
have  authentication  from  without;  an  adequate  envelopes,  and  for  introducing  the  terms  'co- 
reason  must  be  given  for  their  validity.  The  ordinates'  and  'axes  of  codrdmates.'  He  con- 
former  are  authenticated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  tributed  a  little  to  the  theory  of  mechanics,  but 
impossible  to  think  their  opposites.  The  changes  his  work  was  often  inaccurate,  and  he  made  na 
that  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  various  great  discoveries. 

monads  have  no  influence  on  each  other.  There  In  addition  to  Leibnitz's  works  already  re- 
is  no  interaction.  But  there  is  a  preSstablished  ferred  to,  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
harmony  of  such  sort  that  presentations  in  one  Syat^me  nouveau  de  la  nature  (1665)  ;  Principes 
monad  correspond  to  those  in  another.  The  rela-  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grdce  (1719)  ;  Nouveaux 
tion  between  any  two  monads  is  likened  to  that  essais  sur  Ventendement  humain  (1765)  ;  and 
between  two  clocks  keeping  perfect  time.  They  A  Collection  of  Learned  Papers  Which  Passed 
do  not  influence  each  other's  movements,  but  Between  the  Late  Mr.  Leibnitz  and  Dr,  Clarke 
they  keep  together.  This  correspondence  is  due  in  the  Years  1715  and  1716  (London,  1717). 
to  the  fact  that  God,  the  monad  of  monads.  His  Latin  and  French  philosophical  works  have 
created  all  other  monads  in  such  a  way  that  in  been  many  times  collected,  edited,  and  published, 
their  subsequent  course  of  development  their  The  publishing  of  a  complete  edition  of  all  Leib- 
changes  should  harmonize.  These  monads  are  nitz's  works  was  undertaken  by  Pertz.  This 
immortal.  In  choosing  to  create  this  world  of  edition,  as  it  now  stands,  contains  4  vols,  of 
monads,  God  selected  the  best  of  all  possible  history  (Hanover,  1843-47);  7  vols,  of  mathe- 
worlds.  God's  wisdom  gave  Him  an  infinite  range  matics,  edited  by  Gerhardt  (Berlin  and  Halle, 
of  choice;  His  goodness  determined  the  selection  1849-63);  but  of  the  philosophical  portion 
He  made.  This  is  Leibnitz's  peculiar  optimism,  only  one  volume  appeared.  In  the  Journal  of 
which  does  not  assert  that  everything  is  perfectly  Speculative  Philosophy  are  to  be  found  transla- 
good,  but  that  the  world  as  a  whole  is  the  best  tions  of  the  Monadologie,  and  many  of  the  lesser 
of  all  possible  worlds.  In  this  way  Leibnitz  writings;  and  some  of  the  important  philosophi- 
sought  to  justify  God  in  creating  a  world  with  cal  works  have  been  translated  by  G.  M.  Duncan 
evil  in  it.    This  is  Leibnitz's  theodicy.  (New  Haven,  1890)  ;  the  'Nouveaux  essais  by  A. 

His  mathematical  work  is  worth  special  treat-  G.   Langley    (London,    1894)  ;    Th^   Monadology 

ment.    He  began  his  work  on  the  calculus  (q.v.)  and  Other  Philosophical  WritingSf  Eng.  by  R. 

about  the  time  of  his  settling  in  Hanover  in  1676,  I^tta  (Oxford,  1898) . 

and  two  years  later  he  had  developed  it  into  The  literature  on  Leibnitz  is  immense.  The 
a  fairly  complete  discipline.  It  was  not,  however,  followinj?  works  deserve  special  mention:  Dill- 
until  six  years  after  this  that  he  published  mann,  Eine  neue  Darstellung  der  Leihnizschen. 
(1684)  anything  upon  the  subject.  Two  years  Monadenlehre  (Leipzig,  1891);  Feuerbach,  Dar- 
earlier  (1682)  he  and  Mencke  founded  the  Acta  stellung,  Entwickelung  und  Kritik  der  Leibniz- 
Eruditorum,  and  it  was  in  this  celebrated  jour-  schen  Philosophic  (Ansbach,  1837) ;  Nourrisson, 
nal  that  most  of  his  mathematical  memoirs  ap-  La  philosophic  de  Leibniz  (Paris,  1860)  ;  R. 
peared  (1682-92).  The  first  one  on  the  new  cal-  Zimmermann,  Leibnizs  Uonadologie  (Vienna, 
cuius  was  his  2V^ot?a  Methodus  pro  Minimis  et  1847);  Merz,  Leibnitz  (London,  1884);  Har- 
Maximis  (1684).  Newton  (q.v.)  had  known  and  nack,  Leibnizs  Bedeutung  in  der  Oeschichte  der 
used  the  principles  of  the  fluxional  calculus  as  Mathematik  (Stade,  1887).  See,  also,  HOffding, 
early  as  1665,  and  had  made  them  public,  al-  History  of  Modem  Philosophy  (London,  1900), 
though  not  in  print,  in  1669.  Leibnitz  had  access  and  Dewey,  Leibnitz's  New  Essays  Concerning 
to  certain  letters  of  Newton's  in  1676.  He  also  the  Human  Understanding  (Chicago,  1888). 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  of  the  theory  Many  biographies  of  Leibnitz  have  been  written, 
when  he  was  in  London  in  1673,  and  with  the  Among  these  may  be  named  Guhrauer,  Gottfried 
mathematical  acquaintances  he  met  there  it  Wilhelm  Freiherr  von  Leibniz  (Breslau,  1842- 
might  be  expected  that  the  new  theory  would  be  46;  Eng.  trans.  Boston,  1845)  ;  Pfleiderer, 
discussed.  There  is,  however,  no  exact  evidence  0,  W.  Leibniz  als  Patriot,  Staatsmann  und 
that  he  knew  anything  of  Newton's  discovery  at  Bildungstrdger  (Leipzig,  1870). 
the  time  he  began  his  own  work  It  should,  how-  LEICESTEB,  l^s't^r.  The  capital  of  Leices- 
ever,  be  sUted  that  the  germs  of  the  theory  of  the  tershire,  England,  on  the  Soar,  100  miles  north- 
calculus  are  to  be  found  m  the  wprks  of  Fermat,  northwest  of  London  (Map:  England,  E  4).  It 
Wallis,  and  Cavahen,  all  of  which  were  well  jg  a  well-built  town,  with  spacious  and  regular 
known  at  that  time  in  the  mathematical  world,  streets,   interesting  municipal  buildings,  educa- 

The  essential  differences  in  the  two  systems  lie  tional  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  numerous 

m  the  notation  and  the  method  of  attack.    New-  churches,  one  of  wHich,  Saint  Nicholas,  is  partly 

ton  used  x  where  Leibnitz  used  dx,  and  based  his  built  of  bricks  from  the  old  Roman  wall.    It  is  a 

treatment  on  the  notion  of  velocity  of  material  progressive  municipality,  and  owns  or  maintains 

substances  where  the  latter  proceeded  from  the  an  excellent  water-supply,  gas  and  electric-light 

concept  of   the   infinitesimal.     As   mathematics  plants,  markets,  abattoirs,  baths,  bathing-places, 

developed,  the  differential  notation  proved  greatly  libraries,  technical  schools,  an  art  gallery,  arti- 

superior  to  the  fiuxional,  and  in  the  first  quarter  sans'  dwellings,  garden  allotments,  four"  parks, 

of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  adopted  in  Eng-  eight  recreation-grounds,  and  two  public  gymna- 

land,  as  it  had  ht^m,  adonted  a  hundred  years  slums,  three  sewage  farms,  an  isolation  hospital,. 
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a  lunatic  asylum,  cemeteries,  a  fire-brigade,  and  soon  showed  forth  glaringly,  and  he  lost  town 

an  effective  police  force.    Manufactures  of  boots  after  town,  so  that  tne  I>utch  were  glad  when  in 

and  shoes,  and  woolen  and  hosiery  goods,  lace-  1587   he  was  recallftd.     In   1588   Elizabeth  ap- 

making,  wool-combing,  and  dyeing  are  extensively  pointed  him  commander  of  the  forces  assembled 

carried  on.    Leicester  lies  near  a  coal-field,  and  to   oppose   the    Spanish   invasion,   but   he   died 

is  the  centre  of  a  famous  agricultural  and  wool-  soon  after,  on  September  4,  1588.    Leicester  was 

raising  district.    An  early  British  city,  the  capi-  a  shallow  and  vam  man,  the  interest  in  whom  is 

tal  of  the  Coritani,  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  due  almost  entirely  to  his   intimacy  with  the 

as  Rate.    It  was  one  of  the  five  Danish  burghs,  great  English  Queen.     Consult  Froude,  History 

and  from  680  to  874  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat 

Mount  or  Castle  View,  an  artificial  earthwork  on  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ( 12  vols.,  2d  ed.,  London, 

which  stood  the  donjon  or  keep,  and  the  great  1893). 

banqueting-hall,    modernized    and    used-   as    an  t  •oTrmamvoatm'o       a      •  i     j           i>     ^« 

«»iie  court,  ai;  all  that  nmain.  of  the  Norman  „  LEICESTEBSHmE.     An  inland  county  of 

CMtle.  disinantled  by  Charles  I.,  in  1645.    The  I^Mand.  south  of  the  counties  of  Derby  and 

ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Mary  Pr6-'of  the  ?^°SW*i?i  mI**'- *  ?oS"'I5/^ ',  CTP"'*^"' 

Meadow'-where  Cardinal  Wolsey  died  in  1630,  »  l^i^\f  ^'Si" '  ^"^ A^h  434,000   (Map:  Eng- 

•tiU  exist     Numerous  municipal  charters  and  '".?,*'  E^iiain^B^  ftT     Th!  W^'nH  ^v^ 

privileges,    the    first    granted  ^y    King    John  J"?!*  «^d«n«  860  feet     The  Soar  and  Avon, 

knd  thriast  by  Queen*Elizabethf  governed  the  tributaries  respectively  of  the  Trent  and  Severn, 

town  prior  to  the  Municipal  Coi^p^rations  Act  "^^  ^^  "^f  "'«"•    ^}  '"  f  »°"^  "»  *-^  ^?''> 

Population,  in  1891,  m,MO;  in  1901,  211,600.  *""^  granite,  slate,  and  freestone  are  quarried. 

CoMult:  Jihnstone,  Hisi^  of  Leicestei-  ( 1892)  ;  ^^  ">l}."'^  '?«"»  "*  ^»'y»»f  ^f^  "'  u^'l'^' 

"Leicester    as    a    Municimility,"    in    Uunicipai  «nd  while  barley,  wh«it  and  oats  are  cultivated. 

Journal,    viii.    878    (Lonlion.' 1899) ;    BateJon.  the  chief  agricultural  branches  are  grazing,  stock- 

Stevens<^n  and  Stocks,  Kecordi  0/ <fce  Borouyfc  o/  '"""8'   ^d   daiiy-f arming,     Stilton   cheese   is 

ie.ce.«er  (Cambridge  1901).                                '^  chiefly  made  m  this  county,  the  local  breed  of 

..«i«..n.«iim<.       .\       ^     I     .r^.,..        ..v  shcep  18  notcd  for  its  fine  wool.    The  principal 

I^CESTEB.     A  tragedy  by  William  Dun-  manufactures   are   hosiery,   agricultural    imple- 

lap  (1794),  said  to  have  been  the  first  American  menU,   and   pottery.     Capital,   Leicester.     The 

tragedy  put  on  the  stager.    It  is  also  called  The  early  inhabitants  were  the  Oltio  Coritani,  who 

Fatal  Deception.  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Later  the  region 

IiEICESTEB,     RoBEBT     Dudlet,     Earl     of  was  part  of  the  Mercian  Kingdom,  until  subdued 

(c.  1632-88).    A  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  by  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  by  the  Normans. 

^S^K**'*K?^*'.,**''  ^^   John   Dudley.   Duke   of  ujiOBSTEB  SQTTABB.     A  London  square, 

Northumberland,  and  received  a  very  G:ood  edu-  -          r    t   -a     ^^T^  'j     ^*^«v/«  ou««*c, 

li.*U«      A*  -«  «o -!*,««-.  K^  ,^.«o  f-ti- 4^  n««,^  formerly  Leicester  Fields,  laid  out  m  the  latter 

cation.     At  an  early  age  he  was  taken  to  Court,  .   of  the  seventeenth  eenturv      Manv  French 

where  he  met  the  Princess  (later  Queen)   Eliza-  PS^^fL*  \«  ^  IT"      century.     Many  drench 

\^*u     T«  iKRA  !.«  «,«-  *»o*J«.i  »»ki;^i»  i«  A«,«  Huguenots  made  their  residence  there  after  the 

^^L  J   .Ih    «^%rj^«  to  w                h.^^l  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  it 

RoDsart,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  lived  happily  .    ^.-n  „  -v«««i-»  f^^^i^^  /«.i«*4^^*     c.»;i^  tt««— . 

with  he^.    After  the  death  of  Edward  VL  in  1553,  "J*'iLfJ^rtJ"**S?J  S^   J^J*\^rf^ 

T\,,A\^^  ^iA^A  ;«  ♦!««  •4^#».»«4>  4^^  «io««  !»:«  ^i^^^-^  ^^^  Lciccstcr  House  once  stood  on   it,   and  in 

S^i  5  ^tA  T.™  P~^P  J  J?.„  ♦i..^„!  w  the  latter  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  died  in 
i:^^'  1.  ^  ^  ^  Ia  °  *^  T  ^  ^  1862.  Reynolds,  Hogarth,  Hunter,  and  Newton 
7^"^^^  ,^"  ?''v^r^*>."'5„*  *i«r'^.^w  »ved  in  the  neighbor^,  and  their  busts  adorn 
*^M!f^  "i  Elizabeth  in  1558,  Dudley  the  square.  During  the  seventeenth  century  it 
rapidly  advanced  a^d  became  the  Queen's  fa  f^q^ntly  served  as  a  dueling-ground.  ' 
vorite,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  thought  ^  "^  ®® 
they  would  marry.  Nevertheless,  Elizabeth  al-  LEICHHABDT,  llK^ilrt,  Ludwio  (1813- 
lowed  Dudley  little  or  no  influence  in  polit-  48?).  A  German  explorer,  bom  at  Trebatsch, 
ical  affairs.  The  intimacy  between  Elizabeth  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia.  After  study- 
and  Dudley  gave  rise  to  several  rumors  of  a  ing  at  GOttingen  and  Berlin,  he  traveled  in  Italy, 
scandalous  nature,  and  when  in  1560  Lady  Amy  France,  and  England,  and  in  1841  went  to  Aus- 
was  found  dead  from  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  tralia.  Here  he  at  once  began  the  geological  in- 
stairs,  the  belief  spread  that  she  had  been  mur-  vestigations  which  he  later  described  in  his  Con- 
dered,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  prob-  trihutions  to  the  Geology  of  AiLstralia,  In  1844 
ably  an  accident.  Scott's  Kenilxcorth  is  based  he  set  out  on  his  second  expedition  to  Australia, 
on  the  popular  rumors  of  the  time.  In  1563  it  and  with  about  seven  companions  traveled  from 
was  suggested  that  Dudley  should  marry  Mary,  Moreton  Bay,  on  the  eastern  coast,  through 
Que«n  of  Scots,  and  he  was  made  Earl  of  Leices-  Queensland,  to  Port  Essington,  in  the  extreme 
ter;  but  in  1565  the  Scottish  Queen  married  north  of  the  continent.  After  accomplishing  this 
Damley.  Meanwhile  I^icester's  future  was  journey,  in  which  he  covered  about  2000  miles, 
darkened  by  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  realized  the  in  sixteen  months,  Leichhardt  returned  to  Sydney 
impracticability  of  marrying  him,  for  he  was  and  published  the  results  of  his  expediition  in 
very  unpopular  and  opposed  by  all  the  old  no-  his  Journal  of  an  Overland  Expedition  in  Atis- 
bility.  In  1671  he  married  the  widow  of  John,  tralia  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Port  Essington 
second  Baron  of  Sheffield,  but  afterwards  refused  (1846).  At  the  close  of  that  year  he  started 
to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife,  and  in  1578  mar-  on  his  last  trip,  in  which  he  proposed  to  ^o  from 
ried  Lettice  Knollys,  Countess  of  Essex,  at  the  Moreton  Bay  across  the  central  part  of  the  con- 
news  of  which  the  Queen  was  very  an^ry.  When  tinent  from  east  to  west.  The  last  information 
in  1585  Elizabeth  decided  to  aid  the  Netherlands  received  from  bim  was  sent  from  Macpherson's 
in  their  struggle  for  independence  from  Spanish  Station  on  the  Cogoon  River,  on  April  3,  1848. 
rule,  Leicester  received  command  of  the  expedi-  No  less  than  Ave  relief  expeditions  were  organ- 
tion,  and  in  the  following  year  the  States-General  ized  in  1851-65,  but  these  failed  to  discover  a 
elected  him  Governor.    His  incapacity,  however,  trace  of  the  lost  explorer,  whose  disappearance 
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remains  unexplained.    A  district  or  grand  divi-  Nebraska  (1869);  Contributiona  to  the  Esfftinct 

sion  of  Queensland,  a  county  of  New  South  Wales,  Vertebrate   Fauna   of    ths    Western    Territories 

and  a  town  in  Cumberland  County,  N.  S.  W.,  not  (1873) ;   The  Fresh-Water  Rhisopods  of  North 

far  from  Sydney,  were  named  in  his  honor.    Con-  America   (1879)  ;  Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy 

BMlt  the  study  by  Zuchold  (Leipzig,  1856).  (1861-89).    Dr.  Leidy  was  an  honorary  member 

•r -n-r-rk-ra-M-    i,/j          a     -i.       x  xi.    xt  xu    i     J  of  morc  than  Bixty-five  scientific  societies  of  the 

LEIDEN,  ll'den.    A  city  of  the  Netherlands.  ^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^her  countries.    Consult  the 

bee  LEYDEN.  article  by   Frazer  in  vol.   ix.  of  the  American 

LEIDEliTSOST,  llMen-fr68t,  Johann  Gott-  Geologist   (Minneapolis,  1892),  also  reprinted  as 

LOB (17 15-94).  A  German  scientist  and  professor  a  monograph;  the  memoirs  by  H.  C.  Chapman,  in 

of  medicine.     He  was  bom  at  Rosperwenda,  was  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 

educated  in  Giessen,  Leipzig,  and  Halle,  and  in  ences;  by  Ruschenberger,  in  those  of  the  American 

1743  became  professor  at  Duisburg.    He  is  best  Philosophical  Society  (1891)  ;  by  Geikie,  in  those 

known  from  his  book  De  Aquce  Communis  Con-  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (1892) ;  and 

nullis  Qualitatibus  (1756)  and  for  his  Opuscula  in  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Microscopical 

Physico-Chemica  et  Medica  (1797).    In  the  for-  Society,  London  (1891),  and  the  American  Jour- 

mer  he  describes  the  experiment,  sometimes  called  fial  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ( 1891 ) . 

after  him,  in  which  he  dropped  water  on  a  hot  leIP  (Uf)   ES^CSON.     See  Ebicson,  Leip. 

plate,  and  proved  the  spheroid  shape  of  the  drop  -«--•-            4  j.         •     ▼           i.-       ■«     i     j 

and  the  presence  of  a  layer  of  vapor  between  LEIGH,  Ig.    A  town  m  Lancashire,  England, 

drop  and  plate.  ^^   miles   west   of   Manchester.     Silk,   cambric, 

--,--._    ,.,,'      T              /looonix       A    A- 4.'  muslin,  fustian,  and  agricultural  implements  are 

^'FPT'  ^'^^'  Joseph    (1823-91).     A  distin-  the  leading  manufactures;  there  are  glass-works, 

guished  American  naturalist,  born  m  Philadel-  ^„^   ^   ^^^   vicinity  are   productive   coal-mines 

phia.  Pa.    He  obtained  his  degree  m  medicme  at  ^jj^        England,  D  3).    The  town  owns  its  gas, 

the  University  of  Pennsylvanui  in  1844,  executed  ^^^^^  ^^  electric-lighting  works,  baths,  mar- 

the  dissections  and  drawmgs  for  the  work  on  ^^^^  ^^d  cemetery,  and  maintains  a  free  libraiy, 

Terrestrval  andAtr-BreathtngMollusksof  the  hospital,  and  fire  brigade.     Sewage  is  chemically 

United  States  (Boston,  1845),  by  Amos  Binney,  ^^^^^^  ^^^  utilized.     The  town  dates  from  the 

was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of  9^?J^"  twelfth  century,  but  was  not  incorporated  until 

of  the  Academy  of  Natural   Sciences  m   1846,  jqqq      Population,    in    1891,    30,900;    in    1901, 

and  became  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Uni-  ^q  qqq^ 

versity  of  Pennsvlvania.     In   1853  he  was  ap-  1—J^— „^^,   ,  ,.         .                    ,,^^^  ,«.«v 

pointed  full  prof^sor  of  anatomy  in  the  Medical  ,  I-EIOHTOK,  la'ton,  Alexandbb  ( 1568-1649) . 

School  of  the  university,  and  in  1882  professor  An  English  sectary.    He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh, 

of  biology  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.^   He  was  Scotland;  was  educated  at  Saint  Andrews;  and 

also  the  first  director  of  the  biological  depart-  "^  1613  became  a  Presbyterian  preacher  m  Lon- 

ment  of  the  university,  organized  in  1885;  and  don,  practicing  medicme  at  the  same  time.     He 

for  a  time  occupied  the  chair  of  natural  history  published :  Speculum  Belli  Sacrt,  or  The  Looking- 

in  Swarthmorc  College.     In  1881  he  was  elected  Olass  of  the  Holy  War    (1624),  an  attack  on 

president  of  the  Academy  of  Natural   Sciences  Romanism;  and  an  Appeal  to  the  Parliament^ 

at  Philadelphia,  and   in   1885  president  of  the  Eton's  Plea  Against  the  Prelacie    (1628).     The 

Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science  in  that  city,  latter   was   deemed   libelous    in   respect   of   the 

He  received  the  Walker  grand  honorary  prize  of  King,  Queen,  and  bishops,  and  Leighton  was  twi<» 

the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  1880,  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  be  whipped 

and,  for  distinguished  contributions  to  the  sci-'  publicly,  to  lose  both  ears,  to  stand  twice  in  the 

ence    of    paleontology,    the    Sir    Charles    Lvell  P"lory,  to  be  branded   on  the   cheek  with   the 

medal  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  London  l?<^<^ers  S.  S.  (sower  of  sedition),  to  pay  a  fine  of 

in  1884,  and  the  Cuvier  medal  of  the  Institut  ^_^^'SI}?^'  *°S.  ®  x    '  PJ'"PS*"*^1   imprisonment   m 

de   France   in    1888.     His   contributions   to  the  ^^e  Fleet.    The  Long  Parliament  released  him  in 

natural  sciences  included  comparative  anatomy,  l^^^*  after  he  had  been  confined  f^  eleven  years, 

botany,    mineralogy,    geology,    and    microscopic  He  received  a  pecuniary  indemnity,  and  in  1642 

zoology,  helminthology,  and  more  especially  pa-  was  made  keeper  of  Lambeth  Palace  as  a  State 

leontoiogy.     His   researches  in  connection  with  pnson,  where  he  died. 

the  fossil  horse  and  camel,  published  in  the  Pro-  LEIGHTON,  Fbedebick,  Lord  (1830-96).  An 
ceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  English  historical  painter.  He  was  bom  at 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  1847  to  1891,  Scarborough,  December  3,  1830,  and  spent  much 
were  of  acknowledged  service  to  Darwin  and  Sir  of  his  youth  in  travel.  His  father,  a  physician 
Charles  Lvell.  He  also  discovered  (1846)  the  of  means,  enabled  him  to  prosecute  very  ex- 
hog  to  be  the  host  by  which  the  parasite  Trichina  tensive  studies  in  painting.  He  began  at  four- 
spiralis  is  introduced  into  the  human  system,  teen  in  Florence,  continuing  in  Frankfort,  Brus- 
His  writings  include  numerous  papers  contributed  sels,  Paris,  and  Rome,  his  chief  master  having 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  been  Steinle  at  Frankfort.  His  first  picture. 
Society,  the  publications  of  the  Wagner  Free  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  "Cimabue's 
Institute  of  Science,  Smithsonian  publications  Madonna  Carried  in  Triumph  Through  Florence" 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Geo-  (1855),  made  a  great  impression  and  was  pur- 
logical  Surveys,  and  the  Journal  and  Pro-  chased  by  the  Queen.  After  this  he  spent  four 
ceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences —  years  in  Paris,  studying  part  of  the  time  under 
in  all,  upward  of  1000;  A  Flora  and  Fauna  Ary  Scheflfer.  In  1858  he  joined  for  a  short 
Within  Living  Animals  (1851)  ;  Description  of  time  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  hia 
the  Remains  of  Extinct  Mammalia  and  Che-  'Tjcmon  Tree"  and  "Byzantine  Wellhead"  receiv- 
lonia  from  Nebraska  Territory  (1852)  ;  Cre-  ing  the  enthusiastic  praises  of  Ruskin.  He  soon 
taceoi^s  Reptiles  of  the  United  States  (1865)  ;  ceased  this  manner,  and  in  1866  his  "Venus  Dis- 
The  Eoftinet  Mammalia  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  robing  for  a  Bath,"  one  of  his  most  admirable 
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pictures,  secured  his  election  as  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  became  a  member  in  1869, 
and  president  in  1878,  fulfilling  the  public  func- 
tions with  especial  grace.  Although  a  bachelor, 
he  entertained  royally  in  his  fine  house  at  Ken- 
sington. He  received  first-class  medals  at  Ant- 
werp in  1886,  and  Paris  1889,  was  an  honorary 
member  of  many  foreign  academies  and  orders, 
and  received  honorary  degrees  from  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh.  In  1886  he  was  made 
a  baronet,  and  on  January  24,  1896,  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Leighton  of 
8tretton.  He  died  on  the  following  day  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Lciglilon  was  a  clever  rather  than  a  great 
artist.  His  work  is  finished  and  painstaking,  the 
result  of  study  and  cultivated  taste,  rather  than 
genius.  His  art  is  the  equivalent  of  the  classical 
art  of  Ingres,  softened  by  a  sort  of  romantic 
feeling.  His  earlier  works  (before  1866)  in- 
clude "Paolo  and  Francesca,"  the  "Odalisque," 
"Dante  at  Verona,"  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice." 
Among  the  most  important  of  his  later  paintings 
are:  "Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death"  (1871); 
the  "Condottiere;"  "Summer  Moon;"  "Damne- 
phoria"  (1876)  ;  portrait  of  Sir  Richard  Burton 
(1876);  "Music  Lesson"  (1877);  "Biondina" 
(1879);  his  own  portrait  (1880),  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery,  Florence;  "Wedded"  (1882);  "Last 
Watch  of  Hero"  (1887)  ;  "Captive  Andromache" 
(1888);  "Bath  of  Psvche"  (1890),  Millbank 
Museum:  "Rizpah" ( 1893 )  ;  "Phoenicians  Trading 
with  Britons,"  a  decoration  for  the  Royal  Ex- 
chan<>e.  He  painted  a  triptych  representing 
"Music,"  for  the  Marquand  residence,  New  York, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  possesses  his 
"Lachrymse."  Leighton  also  attempted  a  few 
pieces  of  sculpture  with  success,  the  best  of 
which  are  "Athlete  Struggling  with  a  Python" 
(1877)  and  a  "Slu^rd,"  both  in  Millbank  Mu- 
seum. He  also  designed  illustrations  to  George 
Eliot's  Romola  and  DalzieVs  Bible,  His  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy 
were  published  in  1896.  Consult  his  biography, 
by  Mrs.  Lang  (London,  1885)  ;  Rhys  (ib.,  1895). 

LEIGHTON,  RoBEBT  (1611-84).  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  He  was  born  probably  in  Lon- 
don in  1611.  He  entered  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sitv  in  1627,  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1631, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  France.  Returning 
to  Scotland,  he  was  appointed,  in  1641,  to  the 
parish  of  Newbattle,  near  Edinburgh;  but  he 
was  not  militant  enough  to  please  his  fierce  co- 
presb^'tera,  while  they  appeared  to  him,  who  had 
studied  far  more  deeply  than  any  Scotchman  of 
his  time  the  various  ecclesiastical  politics  of 
Christendom,  truculent  about  trifles.  In  1652  he 
resigned  his  charade,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  principal  of  the  University  of .  Edin- 
bur<»h,  a  dignity  which  he  retained  for  ten  years. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Tjcighton, 
who  had  long  separated  himself  from  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  was,  with  much  reluctance,  in- 
duced to  accept  a  bishopric.  He  chose  Dunblane, 
because  it  was  small  and  poor.  Unfortunately  for 
his  peace,  the  men  with  whom  he  was  now  allied 
were  even  more  intolerant  and  unscrupulous 
than  the  Presbyterians.  Twice  he  proceeded  to 
London  (in  1665  and  1669)  to  implore  the  King 
to  adopt  a  milder  course.  Nothing  was  really 
done,  though  much  was  promised,  and  Leigh- 
ton had  to  endure  the  misery  of  seeing  an 
ecclesiastical  system  which  he  believed  to  be 
Vol.  Xli.-v". 


intrinsically  the  best  perverted  and  himself 
made  the  accomplice.  In  1670,  chi  the  depri- 
vation of  Dr.  Alexander  Burnet,  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  an  office  which  he  accepted 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  assisted 
in  his  attempts  to  carry  out  a  liberal  measure 
for  "the  comprehension  of  the  Presbyterians."  His 
efiorts,  however,  were  vain;  the  high-handed 
tyranny  of  his  colleagues  w*a8  renewed,  and 
Leighton  resigned  in  1674.  After  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  live  with  his 
sister  at  Broadhurst,  in  Horsted  Keynes,  Sussex, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment. He  died  June  25,  1684.  Leighton's  com- 
plete works  (he  published  nothing  during  his 
lifetime)  are  to  be  found  in  an  edition  published 
in  London  (ed.  by  West,  7  vols.,  1869-75)  ;  a 
volume  of  selections  by  Blair  appeared  in  1883. 
The  most  admired  of  his  writings  is  his  com- 
mentary on  First  Peter.  Consult  his  biography 
by  West  and  Blair  in  the  editions  mentioned 
above.  A  Leighton  bibliography,  compiled  by 
Blair,  is  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical 
Review  for  July,  1883. 

LEINSTEBy  len'st?r.  One  of  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Ireland,  occupying  the  southeast  portion 
of  the  country,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  Saint 
George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea  (Map:  Ire- 
land, D  3).  Area,  7622  square  miles;  divided 
into  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  Kil- 
dare,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Wicklow,  West 
Meath,  Longford,  King's,  and  Queen's  (qq.v). 
Population,  in  1841,  1,982,169;  in  1901,  1,150,480. 

LEIPA,.  or  B5HHISCH-LEIPA,  beamish 
li^p&  (Bohemian  veskd-Lipa).  A  town  of  Bo- 
hemia, Austria,  42  miles  north-northeast  of 
Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  1).  Its  industries 
include  brewing,  sugar-refiniqg,  dyeing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  machinery.  Population,  in  1900, 
10,674,  mostly  Germans. 

liEIPO^A  (Neo-Lat.,  probably  from  the  native 
name).  An  Australian  megapdde,  called  'native 
pheasant'  and  *mallee-bird'  by  the  country  peo- 
ple.   See  Mound-Bird. 

LEIPZIG,  lip'tslK,  or  LEIPSIC,  llp'slk.  The 
largest  city  in  Saxony,  and  the  fourth  city  in  size 
in  the  German  Empire,  situated  on  the  Elster, 
Pleisse,  and  Parthe,  74  miles  by  rail  northwest 
of  Dresden  (Map:  Germany,  E  3).  Leipzig  lies 
in  a  rich  and  extensive  plain.  Its  fortifica- 
tions no  longer  exist,  having  given  way  to 
pleasant  promenades.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature is  46.7°  F. ;  mean  rainfall  22  inches. 

In  the  old  town,  which  has  become  more  and 
more  exclusively  the  business  section,  are  many 
ancient  buildings  and  narrow  streets,  diversi- 
fied by  handsome  modem  edifices  in  the  Re- 
naissance style.  Here  quaint,  shop-lined  courts 
serve  to  connect  streets  and  shorten  distances. 
This  section  is  surrounded  by  finely  built  modem 
districts,  forming  both  an  inner  and  outer  circle 
of  suburbs,  beautified  by  spacious  avenues  and 
promenades.  Beyond  these  suburbs  are  still  other 
suburban  areas,  which  have  been  legally  a 
part  of  the  city  since  1892.  The  spacious 
thoroughfare  called  the  Brtthl  crowns  the  north- 
cm  part  of  the  old  town.  In  the  vicinity 
are  the  monument  to  Hahnemann,  of  homoeo- 
pathic fame,  and  the  monument,  with  the  Polish 
eagle,  on  the  spot  where  Poniatowski  w^as 
drowned  at  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's  retreat 
in  1813.    Along  the  avenues  in  the  old  town  are 
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large  squares,  the  most  important  of  which  is  inent  in  the  art  and  music  trade  of  Europe.    Its 

the  imposing  Augustusplatz,  surrounded  by  the  commercial   importance   is   due   in   part   to   its 

university,  post-office,  theatre,  and  museum— one  favorable   situation  between  the   Eloe   and   the 

of  the  largest  squares  in  Germany.    In  the  Johan-  Rhine  basins,  and  between  the  Thuringian  moun- 

nisplatz    rises    the    Reformation    monument    to  tains  and  the  Erzgebirge.    It  holds  famous  fairs 

Luther  and  Melanchthon,  unveiled  in  1883  on  the  at  New  Year's,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas,  with 

four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Luther's  birth.    In  furs,  glass,  doth,  and  leather  as  the  principal 

•  the  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the  old  part  lines  of  trade,  the  fur  sales  alone  amounting  an- 

of  the  town  stands*  the  great  war  monument  by  nually  to  some  $5,000,000.    Leipzig  is  in  fact  a 

Siemering,  with  bronze  figures,  unveiled  in  1888.  world-market  for  furs.    These  historic  fairs  rep- 

Architecturally  the  chuiches  of  Leipzig  have  resent  a  large  volume  of  business,  but  are  not  so 

little  to  offer.    The  Thomaskirche  has  more  than  important  or  celebrated  as  in  former  centuries. 

a  local  fame  for  the  weekly  motets  sung  by  a  Among    the    countries    importing    from    Leipzig 

choir  of  boys.    This  church  dates  from  1222,  and  the  United   States   ranks   first.     The  American 

was  rebuilt  in  1496.    The  University  or  Pauline  imports  embrace  furs  and  hides,  books,  leather 

Church  was  dedicated  by  Luther.     During  the  gloves  and  leather,  chemicals  and  volatile  oils, 

reconstruction  of  the  Church  of  Saint  John,  about  bristles,  woolen  goods,  carpets,  and  musical  and 

1895,   the  tomb  of   Bach   was   discovered.     His  other  instruments. 

remains  as  well  as  those  of  the  poet  Gellert  re-  Leipzig  is  famous  for  its  educational  advan- 
pose  in  the  new  church.  Leipzig  has  an  Anglo-  tages.  Besides  its  university  (see  Leipzig,  Uni- 
American  church,  dedicated  in  1885.  Among  the  vebsitt  of)  ,  there  are  a  municipal  gymnasium 
prominent  secular  edifices,  the  several  university  founded  in  1221,  among  whose  celebrated  'cantors' 
buildings  are  of  particular  interest.  Among  was  Bach ;  another  municipal  gymnasium,  dating 
these  are  the  extensive  Augusteum  with  an  aula  from  1511;  also  a  royal  and  a  'real'  gymna- 
and  fine  reliefs;  the  Fridericianum,  built  in  1843;  slum;  a  royal  art  academy;  an  industrial  school; 
the  Mauricianum,  dating  from  1649 ;  and  the  im-  a  royal  builder's  school ;  and  a  municipal  indus- 
mense  Albertinum.  The  university  library,  con-  trial  school.  The  first  commercial  high  school 
taining  about  500,000  volumes,  was  completed  in  in  Germany  was  founded  in  1898  in  Leipzig.  Be- 
1891.  The  imposing  new  Gewandhaus,  with  a  sides  the  university  library  there  is  the  niunici- 
large  concert-room,  is  enriched  with  sculptures  pal  library  with  over  110,000  volumes  and  1500 
by  Schilling.  In  front  stands  the  statue  of  Men-  MSS.  The  museum  of  the  book  trade  is  per- 
delssohn,  vmo  was  the  conductor  of  the  Gewand-  haps  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind  in  existence, 
haus  concerts  for  several  years.  The  old  Gewand-  The  Grassi  Museum  contains  art-industrial  and 
haus,  or  Hall  of  the  Cloth-Merchants,  where  he  ethnographical  collections;  also  a  fine  Historical 
directed,  is  now  used  for  business  purposes.  The  Museum  of  Music;  and  the  Permanent  Exhibition 
splendid  Imperial  Supreme  Court  building  was  of  Machinery  and  Furniture.  The  important 
completed  in  1895.  It  consists  of  a  central  ^ifice,  collections  of  the  Leipzig  Museum  include  some 
crowned  by  a  copper  dome,  224  feet  high,  and  noteworthy  sculptures  —  Thorwaldsen's  "Gany- 
of  wings  appropriately  adorned  with  columns  and  mede,"  Hildebrand's  "Adam,"  Klinger's  "Cassan- 
sculptures.  Other  conspicuous  edifices  are  the  dra"  and  "Salome "  and  Schilling's  "Phidias.** 
German  Renaissance  Booksellers'  Exchange,  with  Among  its  valuable  pictures  are  Preller's  car- 
archives  and  a  library;  the  elegant  new  Re-  toons  representing  scenes  from  the  Odyssey,  sev- 
naissance  Stock  Exchange,  with  an  immense  hall ;  eral  examples  of  Lenbach  and  Bocklin,  and  Dela- 
and  the  Crystal  Palace,  used  for  entertainment  roche's  "Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau."  These 
purposes,  in  the  vicinity  stands  the  curious  old  collections  contain  more  than  750  oil  paintings, 
Katliaus,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  275  sculptures,  and  100  cartoons  and  aquarelles, 
century.  The  K5nigshaus  in  the  market-place  is  The  Royal  Academy  of  Plastic  Arts  dates  from 
associated  with  memories  of  Napoleon,  Charles  1764.  Leipzig  abounds  in  admirable  organiza- 
XII.,  and  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  old  Castle  of  tions  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  There 
Pleissenburg,  formerly  a  citadel  and  destroyed  are  the  Historical  Society,  with  relics  of  the  fa- 
in later  years,  Luther  and  Eck  held  their  dSs-  mous  battlefield;  the  Academy  of  Art;  School  of 
nutations,  and  Pappenheim  died.  The  Museum  Industrial  Art;  the  Technical  School;  and  the 
building  was  completed  in  1858,  and  is  oma-  celebrated  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  founded 
mented  with  statues.  The  splendid  new  theatre  in  1887,  and  attended  by  over  600  students.  In 
WHS  finished  in  1868  in  the  Renaissance  style,  the  new  Gewandhaus  weekly  concerts  are  given 
Amon^  all  the  literary  associations  of  Leipzig  in  winter. 

no  other  is  so  famous  as  Auerbach's  cellar,  with  Leipzig  has  been  since  1879  the  seat  of  the 

its  curious  vaulted  ceiling  and  mural  paintings—  supreme  law  court  of  the  Empire.    It  has  the  seat 

the  scene  of  a  part  of  Goethe's  Faust.     Among  also  of  the   Imperial   Discipline   Court,   and   of 

the    monuments    not   already   mentioned    are    a  numerous  important  institutions  of  the  Kingdom 

bronze  statue  of  Leibnitz,  who  was  bom  in  Leip-  of  Saxony.    The  city  government  is  administered 

zig,   and  the  new  monument  to  Bismarck,  and  by  an  over-burgomaster,  a  burgomaster,  a  police 

the  one  to  Schumann,  who  lived  here  for  fourteen  director,  about  25  magistrates  and  some  75  coun- 

years.  cilmen.      The   annual   budget   balances   at   over 

Leipzig  is  the  centre  of  the  German  book  trade,  $5  000,000.    The  city  debt  amounts  to  some  $12.- 

and  is  famous  for  its  book-making  industry.  Other  600,000.     There   is   spent   annually   for   schools 

of  its  leading  industries  are  wood-carving  and  about  $1,000,000,  and  for  the  sick*  and  the  poor 

paper-making.     Still  other*  products  are  machin-  about  $450,000.    There  are  two  municipal  as  well 

ery,  leather,  textile  goods,  pianos,  tobacco  and  as  other  gas  companies.    The  water-works  belong^ 

cigars,  chemicals,  and  foodstuffs.     Leipzig  leads  to  the  city.     Since  1897  all  the  street  railways 

in  the  book-selling  and  publishing  trade  of  the  have  been  electric.     Among  the  many  excellent 

world,   over   500   publishing  firms  having  their  hospitals   the  most   prominent   perhaps   is   that 

headquarters  here.     The  city  is  also  very  prom-  of  Saint  John's,  built  in  1872.     The  municipal 
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tMikery  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  city.  The  east  of  the  town  and  at  a  distance  of  some  four 
environs,  attractive  for  their  fine  woods  and  miles  was  the  main  force  tmder  Napoleon,  num- 
meadows,  are  famous  as  having  heen  the  scene  of  bering  about  130,000  men,  with  700  cannon,  and 
the  great  battle  of  Leipzig  (see  Leipzio,  Battles  stretching  in  a  ffreat  semicircle  between  the 
OF).  In  1900  the  population  was  455,089,  nearly  villages  of  Markkleeberg  and  Holzhauaen.  The 
all  Evangelical.  extreme  right  of  the  line  was  held  by  the  Poles 
The  town  of  Leipzig  arose  about  the  beginning  under  Poniatowski,  with  the  corps  of  Augereau 
of  the  eleventh  century,  close  to  a  Slavic  settle-  and  Oudinot  in  the  centre,  and  Victor  and 
ment  called  Lipzi  (afterward  Lipzk,  Lipzik),  a  Lauriston  on  the  left.  The  Old  and  Young  Guard 
name  derived  from  Lipa,  a  linden-tree.  It  ob-  and  the  cavalry  under  Murat  and  Latour- 
tained  municipal  rights  in  the  twelfth  century  Maubourg  were  held  in  reserve.  Napoleon  direct- 
and  soon  became  a  flourishing  seat  of  commerce,  ed  the  battle  in  person  from  the  hillock  of  Wa- 
lt came  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Wet-  chau.  To  the  west  of  the  town  was  a  force  of 
tin,  and  after  the  partition  of  the  Saxon  terri-  10,000  men  under  Bertrand  at  Lindenau,  guard- 
tories  in  1485  belonged  to  the  Albertine  line,  ing  the  only  line  of  retreat  to  France,  and  to  the 
Leipzig  suffered  terribly  in  the  Thirty  Years'  north  30,000  men  under  Marmont  at  M5ckem,  in- 
War,  tended  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Army  of 
LBIP25IG,  Battles  of.  Leipzig  was  the  scene  Silesia  under  BlUcher  and  the  Army  of  the  North 
of  three  noteworthy  battles,  two  in  the  Thirty  ^?der  Bemadotte  with  the  mam  army  of  the 
Years'  War  (q.v.),  and  one  in  the  Napoleonic  Alhes  advancmg  from  Bohemia  Marshal  Ney 
wars.  (1)  The  first  battle  of  Leipzig  (or  Brei-  held  the  general  command  over  the  forces  of  Ber- 
tenfeld,  from  the  plain  on  which  it  was  fought,  ^™°£,^*°^  Marmont.  Schwarzenberg,  who  had 
about  a  mile  from  the  city)  was  the  first  great  200,000  men  at  his  disposal,  made  the  costly  mis- 
battle  in  Germany  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (q.v.).  ^a^e  of  directing  an  attack  on  Napoleon's  extreme 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  George  I.  (q.v.),  r>g*»^'  ^^^d  for  this  purpose  a  force  of  35,000  men 
was  vacillating  between  the  Imperial  side  and  fu^  detail^  to  operate  in  the  swampy  ground  to 
that  of  his  fellow-Protestants  when  Tilly  (q.v.),  ^^^  west  of  the  Pleisse  m  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  Imperial  general,  invaded  Saxony  and  took  »  veritable  cuicfe  sac,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Leipzig  The  Elector  closed  an  alliance  with  f«^tre  of  the  Allies  was  greatly  weakened.  The 
Gustavus,  who  on  the  7th  (new  style,  17th)  of  ^^}^^  began  about  9  o'clock  m  the  morning  of 
September,  1631,  joined  battle  with  Tilly.  The  October  16th  with  a  tremendous  cannonade. 
Imperial  army  numbered  about  44,000  men,  that  ^^»ch  caused  fearful  havoc  m  both  armies, 
of  Gustavus  about  20,000,  Swedes  and  Saxons.  ?^^^8  to  their  compact  formation.  The  fight- 
Tilly  succeeded  in  routing  the  Saxon  troops,  but  "JK  was  desperate  along  the  entire  line.  The 
succumbed  to  the  valor  of  the  Swedes  and  the  village  of  Markkleeberg  was  taken  four  times 
genius  of  their  commander.  The  Imperial  army  Jj  the  Prussians  under  Kleist  and  retaken 
lost  from  7000  to  10,000  men, while  the  loss  on  the  ^y  Poniatowski;  at  Wachau  the  Russians  under 
part  of  the  Protestant  forces  was  about  2700,  of  Barclay  de  Tolly  fought  with  consummate 
whom  only  700  were  Swedish  troops.  The  battle  courage,  but  after  six  charges  were  driven 
of  Leipzig  or  Breitenfeld  is  important  in  military  ^ack  with  loss.  An  attempt  to  turn  the  French 
history  as  decisively  demonstrating  the  superior-  *eft  likewise  failed.  Pursuing  his  advantage, 
i^  of  mobility  over  weight  in  battle.  More  im-  Napoleon  directed  a  fierce  cannon  fire  against 
portant  still  was  its  effect  upon  the, progress  of  the  enemy's  centre,  and  followed  this  up  with 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was  the  first  serious  »  charge  of  8000  cavalry  supported  by  the 
check  which  triumphant  Catholicism  had  as  yet  IP^^^t^y,  ^^^V^  ^^  Victor  and  Lauriston.  The 
encountered.  French  horse  broke  through  the  first  lines  of  the 
(2)  The  second  battle  of  Leipzig  or  Breiten-  enemy  and  advanced  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
feld  was  won  by  the  Swedes  under  Torstenson  hi"  from  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
against  the  Imperialists,  October  23  (new  style,  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  were  watching 
November  2),  1642.  the  progress  of  the  battle.  Here,  however,  the 
^  (3)  The  most  celebrated  of  the  battles  around  Cossacks  and  the  infantrv  of  the  guard  made  a 
Leipzig  was  that  fought  between  the  French  desperate  stand,  and  the  French,  threatened 
under  Napoleon  and  an  allied  army  of  Austrians,  hesides  by  a  renewed  attack  on  their  right,  de- 
Russians,  Prussians,  and  Swedes  under  the  su-  I'vered  by  the  Ailstrian  troops,  who  had  finally 
ereme  command  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  Octo-  ^een  recalled  from  their  useless  expedition  to 
er  16-19,  1813.  It  marked  the  triumphant  issue  t^?  .o^n^r  side  of  the  Pleisse,  retreated  to  their 
of  the  Prussian  War  of  Liberation,  and  is  known  original  position.  Had  Napoleon  received  re^n- 
as  the  Battle  of  the  Nations  from  the  number  of  forcenients  in  time  from  Ney,  the  victory  would 
nationalities  that  participated  in  the  contest,  '^ave  been  assured ;  but  Ney,  after  dispatching 
German,  Spanish.  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Polish  J^e  of  Marmont  s  corps  to  the  support  of  Napo- 
contingents  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  ^^^^*  recalled  it  on  becoming  aware  of  the 
army.  At  Dresden,  on  August  26-27,  1813,  Na-  approach  of  Blficher,  with  the  result  that 
poleon  had  won  his  last  great  victory  in  Ger-  valuable  time  was  lost  in  marching  and  counter- 
many,  and  this  had  been  followed  bv  a  series  of  marching,  and  this  division  was  able  to  render 
conflicts.  Culm,  Gross-Beren,  and  Katzbach  f'^  neither  to  Napoleon  nor  Marmont.  The 
among  others,  in  which  separate  corps  of  the  **tter,  who  had  now  about  20.000  men  at  his  dis- 
French  army  met  with  disaster.  Napoleon  took  Po«al  was  attacked  in  his  position  at  MSckem  by 
his  last  stand  at  Leipzig  as  the  most  favor-  the  superior  force  of  Blficher.  and  after  desperate 
able  situation  from  which  to  threaten  the  in-  fighting,  in  which  the  French  lost  4000  men  and 
dividual  armies  that  were  converging  on  his  the  Prussians  6500,  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
position  from  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  the  North.  At  Lindenau,  Bertrand  held  his  own  against  the 
The  disposition  of  the  French  forces  on  the  first  Austrians  under  Gyulai. 
day  of  the  battle  was  as  follows :    To  the  south-  On  the  17th,  a  Sunday,  there  was  no  fighting 
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except  to  the  north  of  the  town,  where  Blttcher  hospitals.  The  battle  of  Leipzig  effectively  shat- 
forced  his  way  nearer  to  the  town  walls.  Napo-  tered  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  though  bis 
leon  proposed  an  armistice  to  the  Austrian  genius  never  shone  more  brightly  than  in  his 
Emperor,  but  received  no  answer  from  the  Allies,  masterly  retreat  across  Germany  and  his  defense 
who  were  encouraged  by  Bldcher's  victory  and  of  the  frontier  of  France^  his  fall  had  been 
expected  to  renew  the  contest  on  the  following  rendered  inevitable  by  the  issue  of  this  battle, 
day  with  their  forces  increased  to  about  280,000  Consult:  Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  vol.  iv. 
men  by  the  arrival  of  a  Russian  army  of  40,000  (New  York,  1864)  ;  Gerlach,  Die  8chlacht  bei 
men  under  Bennigsen,  two  Austrian  divisions  Leipzig  (new  ed.,  Leipzig,  1892). 
imder  Colloredo,  and  the  Army  of  the  North  LEIPZIG,  Colloquy  of.  An  attempt  in  the 
under  Bernadotte.  Though  all  hope  of  victory  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  reconcile 
was  gone.  Napoleon,  whose  forces  after  the  ar-  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  A  conference  was 
rival  of  Regnier  amounted  to  about  150,000  proposed  by  the  theologians  of  Hesse  and  Bran- 
troops,  inexplicably  nefflected  the  opportunity  denburg  to  those  of  Leipzig.  The  Elector  John 
to  effect  hia  retreat  by  the  way  of  Lindenau,  and  George  of  Saxony  having  sanctioned  the  plan  of  a 
contented  himself  with  drawing  his  lines  closer  private  conference,  the  meetings  commenced 
to  the  town,  swinging  his  army  slightly  to  the  UbltqIi  3, 1631,  at  the  residence  of  the  upper  Court 
north  so  as  to  form  a  curve  facing  almost  due  preacher,  and,  under  his  presidency,  were  held 
east.  To  the  north  on  his  extreme  left  was  ^aily  untU  March  23d.  The  Confession  of  Augs- 
Ney,  between  whom  and  Macdonald  was  the  ^urg  was  adopted  as  a  basis,  and  every  article 
corps  of  Regnier  with  the  Saxon  troops;  the  examined  separately.  They  agreed  on  articles 
centre  was  held  by  Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Auge-  y,  to  vii.  and  xii.  to  xxviii.,  but  differed  as 
reau,  with  the  Old  and  the  Young  Guard  and  to  iii.,  the  Lutherans  maintaining  that  not  only 
Murat's  cavalry;  on  the  right  were  the  Poles  the  divine  but  the  human  nature  of  Christ  poa- 
under  Poniatowski.  The  battle  of  the  18th  in-  gessed  omniscience,  omnipotence,  etc.,  by  virtue 
volved  no  remarkable  principles  of  strategy  on  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  His  person, 
either  side,  but  developed  into  a  murderous  con-  an^  that  the  glory  which  Christ  received  was 
flict  between  dense  bodies  of  men  crowded  Quiy  by  His  human  nature ;  the  Reformed  theolo- 
together  in  the  streets  of  the  numerous  villages  gians,  on  the  contrary,  denied  that  Christ,  as 
surrounding  Leipzig,  and  exposed  for  hours  to  man,  wvls  omniscient  and  omnipresent.  On  the 
the  devastating  fire  of  artillery.  On  the  right  tenth  article  they  could  not  agree,  the  Keformed 
and  centre  the  French  held  their  own  against  denying  the  physical  participation  in  the  body 
the  divisions  of  Colloredo,  Kleist,  and  Witt-  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  as- 
genstoin,  the  fighting  being  especially  obstinate  serting  a  spiritual  participation  by  faith.  On 
around  the  villages  of  Probstheida,  where  the  article  concerning  election,  the  Reformed 
Napoleon  held  command.  The  village  of  Stot-  based  election  on  the  will  of  God,  and  reproba- 
teritz  was  bravely  defended  by  Macdonald  against  tion  on  the  unbelief  of  man;  while  the  Lutherans 
the  troops  of  Bennigsen.  But  on  the  left  Ney  regarded  election  as  the  result  of  God's 
could  not  hold  out  against  the  forces  of  Blttcher,  prescience  of  the  faith  of  the  elect.  No  decided 
Bagration,  and  Bernadotte,  and  at  a  critical  and  permanent  benefit  resulted  from  the  colloquy, 
moment  the  Saxons  in  Regnier's  corps  stotioned  LEIPZIG,  Uiovkiisitt  of.  After  Berlin  and 
at  Paunsdorf  went  over  to  the  enemy,  ^ey  was  ^^^^  the  largest  university  of  Germanv,  and 
forced  to  fall  back  on  the  to..;n,  m  spite  of  ^^  to  H^delblrg  the  oldest  within  the  ^limits 
reenforcements  dispatched  by  Mpoleon.  The  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  .^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^ 
retreat    however    was  stubboni,  though  m  the  j-^j^^^    g^    ^j^^    secession    of    the    German    stu- 

4^f .. ""/ 1^  *f^."^^^^T^  "^T"  .^^'  ^^^  ""    !^  ""^  dents  from  Prague  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 

Sclumfeld  being  taken  and  retaken  seven  times,  g^^^^^  agitation  there.     (See  Prague,  Univeb- 

^V^^  T.'^'^i'"^"  the  French  retreated  mto  the  sixy  op.)  The  reorganization  of  that  university 
city,  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  There  was  ^  ^^^ '.^  ^^^^^  ^f^^^^  Bohemian  and  at  thi 
heavy  fightmg  in  the  suburbs  and  at  the  gates  ^  ^^  ^j  the  German  element  led  to  the  seces- 
far  into  the  night,  and  the  contest  was  resumed  ^j^^  ^^  the  Germans,  most  of  whom,  with  forty 
m  the  early  morning  of  October  19th.  On  the  teachers,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Frederick  the 
part  of  the  French  no  adequate  preparations  Quarrelsome  of  Meissen,  and  his  brother  William, 
had  been  made  for  effecting  a  safe  retreat,  ^nd  settled  at  Leipzig,  establishing  there  a  uni- 
and  as  division  after  division  of  the  ex-  yersity  modeled  on  that  of  Prague.  Two  colleges 
hausted  troops  abandoned  the  defense  of  the  or  houses,  the  collegium  majn^  and  the.  collegium 
town  to  join  in  the  line  of  march,  the  streets  fninus,  were  provided  by  the  rulers,  and  the 
of  Leipzig  became  choked  with  fugitives,  the  students  were  divided  into  four  nations— Meissen, 
only  means  of  escape  from  the  town  being  by  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Poland.  The  humanistic 
a  .solitary  bridpe  across  the  Elster.  Owing  to  movement  here  was  earlv  popular,  and  later  the 
a  misunderstanding  of  orders,  this  bridge  was  Reformation  affected  the^  university  greatly,  as  it 
blown  up  by  a  French  sergeant  before  the  rear  came  under  the  influence  of  Melanchthon  -about 
guard  had  crossed,  and  15,000  men  were  left  in  1539.  The  promulgation  of  the  statutes  of  1559, 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Large  numbers  were  which  greatly  lowered  the  standards  of  the  in- 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  the  Elster,  among  stitution,  closed  the  period  of  prosperity,  and 
these  being  Prince  Poniatowski.  At  noon  the  the  university  changed  little  from  that  time  till 
allied  monarchs  made  their  entry  into  Leipzig.  1830.  As  a  result,  this  was  a  time  of  almost 
The  losses  of  the  Allies  in  the  battle  are  e«ti-  entire  stagnation.  Since  the  thorough  reorgani- 
roated  at  about  53,000  in  dead  and  wounded,  zation  in  the  latter  year,  however,  Leipzig  has 
of  which  the  Prussians  lost  16,600.  the  Austrians  taken  the  high  rank  it  now  holds  among  the 
14,500,  and  the  Russians  21,900.  The  French  German  universities.  It  had  in  1901  K  budget 
lost  15,000  in  dead.  15,000  wounded.  25,000  of  nearly  2,500,000  marks  and  over  3700  stu- 
prisoners,   and  23,000   men  left  behind   in   the  dents  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
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the  greater  number  being  in  law  and  philosopby.  give  him  authority  to  act  as  Govemori  demanded 

Besides  a  large  number  of  university  institutions,  possession  of  the  fort  and  of  the  government, 

clinics,   museums,  collections,   laboratories,  and  With  this  demand  Leisler  refused  to  comply,  and 

the  like,  there  are  a  number  .of  private  institutes  some  blood  was  shed  before  Sloughter  himself 

and  clinics  available  for  students.     The  library  arrived  in  March.    As  soon  as  he  was  convinced 

contains  500,000  volumes  and  5000  MSS.   A  new  of  the   new  Governor's   authority,   Leisler  «ur- 

governing  body  for  the  university,  the  syndicate,  rendered;  but,  at  the  instigation  of  Leisler's  ene- 

WBs  established  in  1893.  mies,  Sloughter  convened  a  special  commission  of 

LEI8EWITZ,      ll'zc-vits,      Johann     Anton  oyer  and  terminer,  which  condemned  Leisler,  his 

(1752-1806).     A  German  dramatic  poet,  born  in  son-in-law  Milboume,  and  eight  others  to  death. 

Hanover.     He  went  to  Gottingen  in   1770,  and  The  prisoners  were  reprieved  for  a  time,  but  at 

became  a  member  of  the  circle  of  poets  called  length  Sloughter  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign  the 

Dcr  Hamftwnd,  which  included  Stolbergand  Voss,  ^f*^^?:*"*°*®  of  Leisler  and  Milbourne,  and  on 

and    contributed   two   poems   to   the    Giittingen  f^fy   \1»   l^^l*  ^^^7  ^ere  hanged.     Four  years 

Musenalmanach  for  1775,  both  essentially  dra-  later,  however,  the  son  of  Leisler  prosecuted  an 

matic    and    democratic    in   tone.      In    1775,    at  aPP«»J  in  England,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the 

Brunswick,  and  later  at  Berlin  and  Weimar,  he  confiscated  estates  restored  and  the  bill  of  at- 

met  and  soon  counted  among  his  friends  Eschen-  tainder  reversed.    Lpon  no  other  subject  m  New 

burg,  Mendelssohn,  Lessing,  Nicolai,  Herder,  and  }ork  colonial  history  has  there  been  more  dif- 

Goethe.     His   single   complete  play,  Julius  von  lerence  of  opinion  than  upon  that  of  Leisler's 

Tarent    (1776),  was  written  in  Lessing»s  style  character  and  government,  and  historians  have 

and  with   much   of  the  latter's   dramatic   tech-  J^^t  yet  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the  matter. 

nique.    The  play  was  a  favorite  of  Schiller,  and  Consult:  Hoffman,  TAe  AdmxnxstraUonof  Jacob 

was  frequently  acted  in  Germany.  LctsZer  (in   vol.    ^aii     of    Sparks's    "Libraiy   of 

<r -Bi-ra-r -n-B  *  1-/1-      t  /  *  1  cm  v       a     v  American  Biography,"  Boston,  1844)  ;  Brodhead, 

XEISLEB,  hs^er   Jacob  (M691)      A  char-  ^j,,        „^  ,j|  ^^JJ;  „^  Acu,  Torfc     New  York 

acter  promment  in  the  history  of  colonial  New  1953.71)  'and  voL  ii.  of.  the  Documentary  Bu,- 

^''^hJ^''  "*'!  '^™  >n  Frankfort,  Germany,  and  ^  ^f  ^^^  g^^^^  ^^  ^.^^  y^^  (Albany,  1849-61) . 
m  1660  came  to  New  Amsterdam  as  a  soldier  m  '  \  jj  / 

the     Dutch     West     India     Company's     service.        LEIST,    list,    Bubkabd   Wilhelm    (1819—). 

Leisler*s   importance   in   history   is   due   to   the  A  German  jurist,  bom  at  Western,  in  Hanover, 

part    he    played    in    New    York    affairs    in    the  H®    was    educated    at    Gottingen,    Heidelberg, 

three   years    following   the   English    Revolution  and  Berlin;  was  made  professor  of  civil  law  at 

m    1688.      On    May    13,    1689,    the    New    York  Basel    (1846),    and    later    at    Rostock    (1847), 

militia,  following  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  whence  he  went  to  the  University  of  Jena  ( 1853) . 

which  had  imprisoned  Andros,  rose  against  Lieu-  ^  P^P>1  o^  Savigny,  he  combined  the  historical 

tenant-Governor  Nicholson,  and- the  three  roval  method  with  analysis,  and  after  studies  on  the 

councilors  resident  in  New  York  seized  the  Gov-  fundamental  material  of  law,  especially  Roman 

emnient  for   William   and   [Mary,   and   chose   a  ^^w,  made  valuable  researches  in  the  hypothetical 

committee  of  safety,  at  the  head  of  which  was  ^cld  of  Indogermanic  law.     His  more  imporUnt 

Leisler,  who  was  appointed  commander  of  the  writings  are:   D%€  Bonorum   Possessto,  ihre  ge- 

fort-    Leisler  at  once  set  vigorously  to  work  put-  schichtUche  Entxcickelung  und  heutige  Geliung 

ting  the  town  in  condition  to  resist  an  expected  (1844-48)  ;  Civilistische  Htudien  auf  dem  Gcbiet 

attack  from  the  French.     One  of  his  acts  was  dogmatischer   Analyse    (1854-77);    Mancipation 

to   construct   a   new   half -moon   battery   on   the  i^nd  Eigentumstradition  (1865);   Versuche  einer 

spot   which    has   since   taken   the   name   of   the  Geschichte  der  romischen  Rcchtssysteme  (1850); 

Battery.    On  December  9th  a  letter  from  the  new  ^^  romische  Erhrcchtshesitz  (1871)  ;  Altarischcs 

Government  in  England  addressed  to  Nicholson,  «^"«  Qentium  (1889)  ;  and  Altarisches  Jus  Civile 

or,  "in  his  absence,  to  such  as  for  the  time  being  (1894-96). 

take  care  for  preserving  the  peace  and  admin-        LEITH,  leth.  An  important  town  of  Scotland, 

istering  the  laws  in  the  said  Province  of  New  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  two  miles  north  of  Edin- 

York,"  was   delivered   to   Leisler.     Taking  this  burgh,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  continuous 

letter  as  his  autliority,  Leisler  assumed  the  title  line  of  houses,  and  of  which  it  is  the  seaport 

of    Lieutenant-Governor,    appointed    a    council,  (Map:   Scotland,  £  4).     Tlie  town  is  irregular 

chose   Jacob   Milbourne   as   secretary,    and   pro-  and  dingy,  especially  in  the  older  and  central 

oeeded  to  carry  on  the  government  partly  in  ac-  parts,  but  the  Trinity  House,  custom-house,  towTi 

cordance  with  the  old  Dongan  charter.    A  num-  hall,  royal  exchanfje,  com  exchange,  and  banks 

ber  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants,  especially  are  handsome  buildings.    The  city  has  a  (Jovem- 

those    who    had    held    office    under   the   Andros  ment  navigation  school.     West  of  the  town   i<% 

vggiuie,  opposed  Leisler,  and  some  of  them  fled  to  Leith  fort,  an  important  artillery  station,  and  tlie 

Albany,  which  for  a  time  held  out  against  his  fishing  village  of  Newhaven  is  situated  within 

authority,  but  after  the  destruction  of  Schenec-  the  port  boundaries.     Leith  combines  with  Edin- 

tady,  February  19,  1690,  by  the  French  and  In-  burgh   in   the  provision   of  water   and  gas;    it 

dians,  submitted  to  him.     Tlius  for  a  time  he  maintains    electric    lighting,    baths,    municipal 

was  supreme  in  the  Colony;    and  some  of  his  lodging-house,    artisans'    dwelling,    fire    brigade, 

most  violent  enemies  were  imprisoned.     In  May,  slaughter-houses,  and  public  parks.     The  harbor 

1690,  by  his  invitation,  the  first  intercolonial  extends  by  means  of  two  piers  upward  of  a  mile 
congress  that  had  ever  assembled  met  in  New  into  the  firth,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  25  feet 
York,  and  planned  an  expedition  against  Canada,  at  high  water.  There  are  six  dry  docks  and  an 
which,  however,  was  unsuccessful.     In  January,  equal  number  of   wet  docks.     The   total   water 

1691,  Captain  Ingoldsby,  who  sailed  from  Eng-  area  of  the  docks  and  harbor  is  80  acres.  Rail- 
land  with  Sloughter,  the  new  Governor,  but  had  way  communication  is  continued  from  the  various 
been  separated  from  him  at  sea,  arrived  in  the  Leith  stations  to  the  quays,  and  even  to  the  ex- 
Colony,   and,   although  his  commission  did  not  tremity  of  the  western  pier,  and  across  the  har- 
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bor  by  an  iron  swing-bridge.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  ships,  machinery,  sailcloth,  ropes, 
ale,  rectified  spirits,  soap,  bottles,  and  flour. 
The  trade  of  the  port  is  chiefly  in  colonial  and 
foreign  produce,  but  is  also  extensive  in  coal  and 
iron  exports.  Grain,  timber,  and  wine  are  among 
the  -leading  imports.  A  large  part  of  the  Con- 
tinental trade  is  with  Hamburg  and  Danish, 
Dutch,  and  Belgian  ports.  An  average  of  4250 
ships  enter  and  clear  annually  a  gross  tonnage  of 
3,000,000.  Its  own  shipping  comprises  about  200 
vessels,  with  a  total  of  about  115,000  tons.  Leith 
is  an  ancient  town,  and  its  histoiy  is  largely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Edinburgh.  It  "buildit  ane 
verry  monstruous  Great  ship,  ye  Michael,"  in 
1511,  for  James  IV.  It  was  walled  and  fortified 
in  1549.  Some  of  the  walls  and  a  Saxon  archway 
remain  of  the  citadel  built  in  1650  by  Oliver 
Cromwell's  forces,  and  destroyed  after  the  Res- 
toration. Population,  in  1891,  68,700;  in  1901, 
76,600.  Consult  Stevenson,  Annala  of  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  (Edinburgh,  1839). 

LEITH  A,  WUl,  a  river  of  Austria-Hungary, 
an  affluent  of  the  Danube.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  little  streams,  the  Schwarza  and 
Pitten,  near  Wiener-Neustadt,  in  Lower  Austria, 
and  flows  in  a  northeastern  direction,  separating 
(for  a  short  distance)  Austria  from  Hungary 
(whence  their  respective  names  Cisleithania  and 
Transleithania )  (Map:  Austria,  E  2).  Passing 
into  Hungary,  the  Leitha  turns  southeast  and 
joins  the  Danube  at  Altenburg.  The  total  length 
of  the  river,  from  the  source  of  the  Schwarza,  is 
over  110  miles. 

LEITMEBITZ,  llt'm@r-lts.  An  old  town  of 
Bohemia,  Austria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe 
(which  here  becomes  navigable),  S'^  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Prague  (Map:  Austria,  D  1).  It 
has  a  seventeenth-century  cathedral,  an  epis- 
copal palace,  and  an  old  Rathaus,  now  used  as  a 
court-house,  and  a  new  Rathaus.  The  educational 
institutions  include  a  higher  gymnasium,  a  train- 
ing-school for  teachers,  and  a  school  of  theology. 
Leitmeritz  is  an  active  industrial  town,  having 
breweries,  and  manufactures  of  glass,  leather, 
etc.  It  carries  on  a  flourishing  trade  in  wine  and 
fruit.  Population,  in  1890,  11,342;  in  1900,  13.- 
075. 

LEITMOTIV,  llt'md-tef  (Ger.,  leading  mo- 
tive). A  term  made  popular  mainly  by  Wagner, 
and  applied  to  the  musical  phrases  which  con- 
stitute the  basic  material  out  of  which  he  con- 
structed his  musical  dramas  (q.v.).  Previously 
Weber  had  used  so-called  typical  phrases  -  {q.v.) , 
the  object  of  which  was  to  recall  a  similar 
situation.  In  the  works  of  his  second  period 
{Dutchman,  Tannhduser,  Lohengrin),  Wagner 
makes  extensive  use  of  the  typical  phrase.  The 
phrase  characterizing  the  Dutchman  or  Lohen- 


grin's warning  phrase  are  heard  repeatedly,  but 
they  undergo  no  organic  changes,  i.e.  they  are 
always  literal  repetitions,  even  if  the  instru- 
mentation is  varied.  It  was  in  Florence  that 
Wagner  first  conceived  the  idea  of  expressing 
the  chief  personages  and  situations  of  his  dramas 
by  means  of  typical  phrases.  Any  changes  of 
states  of  the  persons  were  to  be  represented  b^ 
corresponding  changes  of  the  fundamental  typi- 
cal phrase.  The  whole  music  was  to  be  the- 
matically  developed  from  these  simple  motives, 
which  he  thus  very  happily  characterized  as 
leading  motives,  W^hereas  the  typical  phrase  re- 
called only  similar  situations,  the  leitmotiv  char- 
acterizes, i.e.  represents,  essential  qualities  of 
persons,  things,  and  even  abstract  thoughts. 
Wagner's  genius  for  musical  characterization  en- 
abled him  to  invent  pregnant  motives.  Thus  he 
is  enabled  to  give  typical  musical  representations 
of  individual  persons  (Siegfried,  Hunding,  Kun- 
dry),  whole  classes  of  persons  ( Mastersingers, 
giants,  Nibelungs),  forces  of  nature  (storm,  fire, 
forest-sounds),  mental  states  (Brflnnhilde's  ec- 
stasy, pleading.  Mime's  plotting,  Kundry's  long- 
ing), general  emotions  (love,  sympathy,  compas- 
sion). From  these  latter  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
representation  of  symbolism  (love-potion.  Tarn- 
helmet,  Ring),  and  general  abstractions  (Wal- 
hall,  fate,  curse,  grail).  The  leading  motives  do 
not  occur  as  mere  literal  quotations;  they  under- 
go vital  changes,  so  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
most  exacting  demands  of  the  dramatic  situation. 
To  produce  these  changes  Wagner  has  recourse 
to  all  the  technical  devices  known  to  musical  art : 
change  of  harmony,  rhythm,  melodic  intervals, 
diminution,  extension,  "inversion,  contrapuntal 
combination  of  two  or  more  themes.  Another  im- 
portant means  to  vary  the  expression  or  emo- 
tional character  of  the  leitmotiv  is  the  master's 
marvelous  and  unerring  instinct  for  instrumental 
color.  As  an  example  the  following  motive  of 
the  young  Siegfried  may  be  taken  (Ex.  1).  In 
Qotterddmmerung,  when  Siegfried  has  become 
a  mature  man,  his  motive  is  as  follows — a  form 
clearly  evolved  from  the  motive  in  Siegfried  { Ex. 
2) .  Compare  also  the  following  variations  of  the 
Sword-motive  (Ex.  3).  The  reader  is  also  re- 
ferred to  the  Walhalla-motiv  as  it  first  occurs  at 
the  opening  of  scene  two  in  Rheingold  and  the 
form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  closing  bars  of 
Ootterddmmerung.  Through  this  employment  of 
the  leitmotiv  Wagner  is  enabled  to  attain  perfect 
dramatic  unity.  Hence  there  are  no  closes  or 
cadences  within  an  act.  The  leitmotivs  make 
their  appearance  one  after  another,  are  logically 
developed,  run  through  every  act  until  the  cli- 
max is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  drama.  The 
final  scene  of  OdtterdSmmerung,  for  instance,  is 
absolutely  unintelligible,  unless  the  hearer  has 
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followed  the  development  of  the  various  motives 
from  the  beginning  of  Rheingold.  Thus  it  is  seen 
how  the  principle  of  the  leitmotiv  gives  organic 
imity  not  only  to  a  single  drama,  but  even  to  a 
whole  cycle  of  dramas.  For  a  full  exposition  of 
this  subject,  consult:  Finck,  Wagner  and  His 
Works  (New  York,  1898)  ;  and  Wagner,  "Ueber 
die  Anwendung  def  Musik  auf  das  Drama/'  in 
ilessamelte  Rchriften  und  Dichtungen  (10  vols., 
Leipzig,  1897). 

LEITNEBy  l!t'n€r,  Gottlieb  Wilhelm  ( 1830- 
99).  A  German  Orientalist,  born  at  Peath,  Hun- 
gary. His  father,  a  (German  physician,  becoming 
involved  in  the  Revolution  of  1849,  went  to 
Turkey,  where  Gottlieb,  who  had  been  well  in- 
structed in  the  classics,  learned  Turkish,  Ar- 
abic, and  modem  Greek.  He  also  acquired 
English,  French,  and  Italian  at  the  British  Col- 
lege in  Malta,  and  was  interpreter  to  the  English 
commissariat  during  the  Crimean  War.  After 
the  war  he  went  to  London,  was  natural- 
ized as  a  British  subject,  and  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment aa  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  Mohammedan  law  in  King's  College.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  director  of  a  college  at 
Lahore,  in  the  Punjab.  He  formed  many  so- 
cieties, schools,  public  li^^raries,  and  colleges  in 
India,  and  organized  the  Punjab  University  upon 
a  solid  basis.  He  also  found  time  to  engage  in 
the  exploration  of  Tibet  and  the  other  countries 
to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas,  and  aroused  inter- 
est in  Dardistan  and  its  languages.  He  extended 
his  researches  to  the  dialects  of  Kabul,  Kash- 
mir, and  Badakhshan,  and  sent  to  the  Vienna 
Exposition  an  extensive  collection  of  Central 
Asiatic  antiquities.  His  principal  work,  besides 
numerous  contributions  to  the  proceedings  of 
learned  societies  in  England  and  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, was  The  Languages  and  Races  of  Dar- 
distan   (1877). 

LEITBIM,  le'trlm.  A  county  in  the  Province 
of  Connaught,  Ireland,  which  to  the  north  has  a 
umall  coast-line,  on  the  Bay  of  Donegal  (Map: 
Ireland,  0  2).     Area,  619  square  miles,  half  of 


which  is  pasture  land.  Crops  of  potatoes,  oats, 
and  hay  are  raised,  and  some  coal  is  mined. 
Capital,  Carrick-on- Shannon.  Population,  in 
1841,  155,300;  in  1901,  69,200. 

LEIXNEB-GBttKBEBG,  lIks^nSrgr\m^ro, 
Otto  von  (1847 — ).  A  German  author.  He  was 
born  at  Saar,  Moravia;  studied  at  Gratz  and 
Munich;  and  from  1874-76  was  editorially  con- 
nected with  the  Oegenwartj  at  Berlin,  and  became 
well  known  as  a  critic  of  literature  and  art.  His 
first  considerable  work  was  an  Illustriete  Litter- 
aturgeschichte  (1879-82).  His  further  publica- 
tions include:  Oedichte  (1877);  Dammerungen 
(1886)  ;  Sosiale  Brief e  aus  Berlin  (1891)  ;  and 
Spriiche  aus  dem  Lehen  fUr  das  Lehen  (1895). 

LEJEAN,  le-zhliN',  Gutllaume  (1828-71).  A 
French  explorer  and  geographer,  bom  at  Plou6- 
gat  Gu^rand,  Finistftre.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  Breton  history,  and  in  1850  pub- 
lished La  Bretagne,  son  histoire  et  ses  histonens. 
He  then  took  up  the  study  of  geography ;  traveled 
extensively  in  the  Balkans  (1857-58,  1867-70), 
and  in  Egypt  and  Northern  Africa  (1860)  ;  was 
consul  in  Abyssinia  (1862-63)  until  driven  out 
by  King  Theodore;  then  traveled  in  Western  Asia. 
He  wrote:  Ethnographic  der  europdischen  Turkei 

(in  Petermann's  Mitteilungen,  1861);  Voyage 
aux  deux  Nils  (1865-68)  ;  Theodore  11. ^  le  nouvel 
empire    d'Ahyssinie     et     les     int^^ts     frangais 

(1805);  and  Voifage  en  Ahyssinie  (1873).  He 
published  valuable  maps  of  European  Turkey 
and  of  the  Nile.  Consult  Cortarabert,  Lejean  et 
ses  voyages  (Paris,  1872). 

LE  JEITKE,  le  zh5n',  Paul  (1592-1664).  A 
French  Jesuit  missionary,  who,  in  1632,  went  to 
Canada.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  Brieve 
relation  du  voyage  de  la  Nouvelle  France  (1632), 
the  first  of  the  collection  known  as  the  Relations 
des  J  ^suites  en  la  Nouvelle  France.  He  became 
superior  of  the  Jesuit  house  in  Quebec,  and  edited 
every  year  from  1633  till  1639  a  Relation  de  ce 
qui  s^est  passd  en  la  Nouf>elle  France  (Paris, 
1634-40).  On  his  return  to  France  in  1640  he 
was  made  procurateur  of  .foreign  missions. 
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LEKAINy   le-kftN^  Henbi  Louis    (1728-78).  ham  Lincoln   (1879);   TJie  Minor  Arts   (1880); 

A  French  tragedian.    He  was  born  in  Paris;  es-  The  Oypsiea  (1882) ;  JLlgonquin  Legends  of  yeu> 

tablished  a  private  theatre,  and  with  Voltaire's  England      (1884);     Autobiographical     Memoirs 

help  became  popular,  and  finally  appeared  at  the  (1893)  ;  Songs  of  the  Sea  and  Lays  of  the  Land 

Theatre   Francais.     His   voice   and   figure   were  (1895);  Hans  Breitmann  in  Tyrol  (1895);  One 

bad,  but  study  greatly  improved  the  former,  and  Hundred  Profitahle  Acts   (1897)  ;  and  The  Un- 

his  sympathetic  power  soon  won  him  great  sue-  published  Legends  of  Vergil    (1899).     His  last 

cess  and  a  place  among  the  most  famous  French  work   was   a   volume   of    Indian   folklore   verses 

tragic  actors.     His  M^moires  were  reprinted  in  (1903),  called  Kuloskap  the  Master,  and  Other 

Paris,  under  the   direction  of  Talma,   in    1828.  Algonkin  Poems.    This  was  done  in  collaboration 

L.  E.  L.     The  initials  and  nom-de-plume  of  ^^^^  ^r.  John  Tynely  Prince. 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon,  later  Mrs.  Maclean.  LELAND,   John    (1691-1766).     An   English 

LE'LAND,    Chables    Godfbet    (1824-1903).  divine  and  Christian  apologist.    He  was  born  at 

An  American  poet,  journalist,  humorist,  and  mis-  ^.'8?^'    »?    Lancashire;    became    a    Dissenting 

cellaneous  writer,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  August  "'^'i;^*^^   ?7o?"k    ""'  ^^r  1     "*   appeared   as   an 

16,  1824.     Some  years  before  his  ^aduation  at  J".^^,?"^  i°  ^733  by  publishing  a  reply  to  TmdaKs 

Princeton,    in    1845,    his    precocioul    talent   had  deistical  work    C^riat.ani^y  a«OW  a«  *^  C^^^^^^ 

found  voice  in  short  poems  contributed  to  the  J??":     ^f  }P\  *Tf,"  niT^w'^'i^^P^m^'    ^'^t 

newspapers.      After    graduation    he    studied    at  D^vtne  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

Heidelb^g,  Munich,  and  Paris,  and  was  one  of  ^*?^'l^    ^^?''^*  I^  J^V'^K.i^f^S^^,.'''^, 

the    AmeHcan    deputation    to   congratulate    the  ^?^^  ^T^'^T  ^X  "  ^^?J  ^**^^^  '^he  Moral 

French  Provisional  Government  on  the  Revolu-  ^^t'V^    ^^a  ^^^^  }^^''^''1'  i  ^^  ^^^l\ 

tion  of  1848,  in  the  course  of  which  he  joined  tacked  Henry  Dodwell  and  Bohn^roke.    His  best 

the   students  of  the   Latin   Quarter  behind   the  Y/''')' "  ^  ^^^'^  ^^  !/^f  ^r^^^^P^i  ^f?'^^^ 

Paris  barricades.     In  that  year  he  returned  to  ^'^^  ^«t?e  Appeared  m£?n^ia«^  (1754.66)    which 

Philadelphia,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  ?°<^e  \^^^  »  ^^^^  ^.*  «??^J"  Christian  apologetic 

bar  in  1851,  continued  to  write  for  periodicals,  literature.     Consult  VVeld's  memoir  m  Leland's 

and  soon  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature  ^"^"T^^i^^^^'^I.'-  a*.^  , 
and  to  editorial  and  journalistic  work.  He  made  ,  ^^?"^  ^\  LEYLAND,  John  (c.1606-52). 
a  special  study  of  Gypsy  language  and  history  ^^  English  antiquary.  After  a  thorough  study 
and  attained  much  reputation  both  as  a  German  jf  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  at  Cam- 
scholar  and  as  a  describer  of  German  and  Ger-  bridge,  Oxford,  and  Pans,  he  took  holy  orders, 
man-American  life.  Leland's  widely  read  Hans  ^"^  ^  1J33  received  from  Henry  VIII.  the 
Breitmann's  Ballads  tell,  in  the  patois  called  unique  office  of  King's  Antiquary.  In  this 
'Pennsylvania  Dutch,'  many  humorous  conceits  position  he  explored  the  antiquities  of  the  various 
and  droll  adventures  of  their  clo^vnish  hero.  Le-  religious  and  educational  institutions  of  the 
land  himself  was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  'Hans  Kingdom,  and  visited  every  nook  and  comer  of 
Breitmann.'  He  wrote,  however,  under  his  own  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
name.  Leland's  editorial  work  took  him  for  a  topography  as  well  as  the  archieological  relics, 
time  to  New  York,  but  he  returned  to  Philadel-  Though  a  laborious  historian,  he  was  credulous 
phia  in  1855,  and  in  1861  established  in  Boston  and  unsystematic.  His  principal  works  were: 
the  Continental  Magazine.  He  soon  retumed  to  ^  '^ew  Yeare's  Gift  to  King  Henry  VIIL  in 
Philadelphia,  however;  traveled  in  the  Middle  *^e  Slth  Yeare  of  His  Raygne  (1546);  Corn- 
West,  and  was  from  1869  to  1880  resident  chiefly  mentarii  de  Scriptoribus  BHtannicis  (2  vols., 
in  London,  pursuing  Gypsy  studies.  Returning  1709)  ;  Itinerary  of  England  (1710-12)  ;  and  De 
to  Philadelphia,  he  was  active  in  furthering  in-  Rebus  Britannids  Collectanea  (1715).  Some  of 
dustrial-art  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  bis  autographic  manuscripts  finally  made  their 
wrote  for  this  purpose  several  manuals,  after  way  into  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  others 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1880;  but  into  the  British  Museum.  Later  historians  have 
thenceforward  he  lived  in  Europe  and  he  died  found  them  a  great  store  of  information.  His 
in  Florence,  Italy,  March  20,  1903.  His  labors  so  overtaxed  his  mind  that  during  the  last 
published  volumes  comprise,  among  others:  The  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  insane.  Consult 
Poetry  and  Mystery  of  Dreams  (1855)  ;  Meister  Burton,  Life  of  John  Leland  {the  First  English 
KarVs  Sketch  Book,  sketches  of  foreign  travel  Antiquary)  .with  Notes  and  a  Bibliography  of  His 
(1855)  ;  Pictures  of  Travel,  the  first  of  his  trans-  Works,  including  those  in  MS.,  printed  from  a 
lations  of  Heine  (1856);  Sunshine  in  Thought  hitherto  Unpublished  Work  (London,  1896). 
(1862)  ;  Hcine^s  Book  of  Songs  (1862)  ;  Legends  LELAND  STANFOBD  JUNIOB  UNI- 
of  Birds  (1864);  Hans  Breitmann*s  Ballads,  his  VEESITY.  A  co-educational  institution  of 
best  known  work;  Hans  Breitmann  About  Town  higher  learning  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  founded  by 
and  Other  New  Ballads;  Hans  Breitmann  in  Poli-  Leland  Stanford  (q.v.)  and  his  wife,  Jane  Lath- 
tics;  Hans  Breitmann  and  His  Philosopede;  Hans  rop  Stanford,  in  memory  of  their  only  child, 
Breitmann's  Party,  with  Other  New  Ballads;  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1884.  The 
Hans  Breitmann  as  an  Uhlan  (1867-70;  com-  grant  of  endowment  was  made  in  1885,  the  cor- 
plete  cd.,  Philadelphia,  1871;  London,  1872;  nerstone  of  the  first  building  was  laid  in  1887, 
new  ed.  1874)  ;  The  Music  Lesson  of  Confucius,  and  the  university  was  opened  to  students  in 
philosophic  verses  (1870);  Oaudeamus,  songs  1891.  The  original  endowment  consisted  of  about 
translated  from  the  German  (1871)  ;  Egyptian  90,000  acres  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Califor- 
Sketch  Book  (1873)  ;  English  Oypsics  and  Their  nia,  including  the  Palo  Alto  estate  of  some  9000 
Language  (1873)  ;  English  Oypsy  Songs  (1875,  acres,  constituting  the  site  of  the  university;  the 
in  collaboration)  ;  Fu-8ang,  or  the  Discovery  of  Vina  estate  of  59,000  .acres  in  Tehama  County; 
America  by  Chinese  Buddhist  Priests  in  the  Fifth  and  the  Gridley  estate  of  22.000  acres  in  Butte 
Century  (1875);  Johnnykin  and  the  Ooblins  County.  By  the  will  of  Mr.  Stanford  the  nni- 
(1876) ;  Pidgin-English  Singsong  (1876)  ;  Abra-  versity  received  $2,500,000,  and  after  his  death 
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Mrs.  Stanford  deeded  to  it  almost  the  whole  of  gether  with  the  necessary  minor  subjects,  he  is 

the  residue  of  the  estate,  including  the  Stanford  required  to  devote  about  a  third  of  his  under- 

residence  in  San  Francisco,  making  the  total  en-  graduate  course.    All  the  rest  of  the  undergrad- 

dowment  about  $30,000,000.     The  main  part  of  uate  work  is  elective,  but  the  professor  in  charge 

the  endowment  included  in  the  gifts  of  Mrs.  Stan-  of  the  major  subject  acts  as  the  student's  educa- 

ford  consists  of  interest-bearing  securities.    Dur-  tional  adviser.    In  the  matter  of  entrance  require- 

ing  several  years  a  suit  by  the  United  States  ments  the  attempt  has  been  made  from  the  outset 

Government  involving  such   securities  seriously  to  insist  upon  an  adequate  preparatory  training 

crippled  the  institution  and  threatened  its  ex-  without  prescribing  particular  subjects,  and  to 

istence,  but  was  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the  recognize  everything  of  disciplinary  value  in  the 

university.     It  was  for  the  most  part  relieved  schools.     The   only   prescribed   requirement   fqr 

from   the  taxation  of  its  property,  through  an  admission  is  English  composition,  counting  two 

amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  ratified  in  credits  of   the    15   necessary   for   full    standing. 

1900.      The   university   lies   33   miles   southeast  For  the  remaining  13  credits  the  student  may 

of   San    Francisco    in   the    Santa   Clara   Valley,  offer    the    requisite    number    selected    from    29 

its    site    covering    about    9000    acres,    affording  different  subjects,  to  which  values  are  assigned, 

views  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  ocean.  These  subjects  include,  besides  those  usually  re- 

and  the  Monte  JJiablo  and  Santa  Cruz  ranges,  quired  for  entrance  examinations,  Spanish,  the 

The  architecture  is  a  modification  of  the  style  natural  sciences,  physiography,  mechanical  and 

of  the  old  Spanish  missions.     The  central  build-  free-hand    drawing,    wood-working,    forge   work, 

ings,  of  buff  sandstone,  with  roofs  of  red  tile,  foundry  work,  and  machine-shop  work.    The  at- 

constitute  two  quadrangles,  one  surrounding  the  tendance  in  1906  was  1785,  of  whom  about  500 

other,  of  which  the  inner  was  completed  in  1891,  were  women.    There  were  118  graduate  students. 

and  contains  twelve  one-story  buildings  and  an  The  faculty  numbered  122.    The  library  in  1906 

imposing  court  586  feet  long  by  246  feet  wide,  numbered   100,000  volumes,  including  the  Hop- 

The  outer  quadrangle,  consisting  in  the  main  of  kins   railway   library,   a   valuable   Australasian 

two-story  buildings,  connected  by  an  arcade,  was  library,  and  the  Hildebrand  collection  of  works 

begun  in  1898.     Among  the  twelve  buildings  of  on  Germanic  philology  and  literature.     The  Le- 

this    quadrangle    are    the    Assembly    Hall,    the  land  Stanford  Junior  Museum  is  the  outgrowth 

temporary    Library,    the    Memorial    Arch,    and  of  collections  begun  by  the  son  of  the  founders. 

buildings  of  the  departments  of  Science,  Engi-  The   control   of   the  institution   is  vested  in   a 

neering,  Economics,  Historj-,  and  English.     The  board  of  fifteen  trustees  appointed  for  ten  years, 

museum,  chemistry  building,  dormitories,  gymna-  LEL'EQES  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AiXrytf).    In  the 

sium,  and  University  Inn,  a  university  commons  Iliad,  a  tribe  in  southwestern  Troas,  allies  of  the 

leased    and    managed    by    the    students,    occupy  Trojans.     In  historic  times  the  name  seems  to 

deUrhed    structures.      The    grounds    about    the  have  been  applied  to  a  tribe  allied  to  the  Carians. 

university    are    re8er\ed    for   experimental    and  Herodotus  does  not  distinguish   between   them; 

ornamental   purposes  and  for  residences  of  the  others  declared  they  inhabited  the  coast  of  Asia 

faculty.     Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  Minor  north  of  Ephesus,  while  the  Carians  dwelt 

university  buildings  by  the  earthquake  of  April,  to  the  south.     The  Carian  Philip  of  Theangela 

1906.     (See  San  Francisco  Eabthquake),    The  declared  the  Leleges  to  be  slaves  of  the  Carians. 

engineers'  report  showed  that  the  damage  was  Owing  probably  to  similarity  in  names,  or  pos- 

much    less   than    external    appearances   at   first  ^ibly  to  dim  reminiscences  of  historic  events,  a 

indicated.     None  of  the  buildings  of  the  inner  common   Greek  tradition   identified  the   Leleges 

quadrangle  was  injured.     The  four  corner  two-  (and  Carians)  with  the  pre-Greek  population  of 

story  buildings  and  the  one-story  physics  build-  the  islands  and  even  the  mainland.     Some  mod- 

ing  of  the  outer  quadrangle  and  the  chemistry  em  scholars  use  this  name,  like  that  of  the  Pelas- 

building  needed   partial    rebuilding.      The   new  gians,  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 

unfinished  Library  and  Gymnasium  were  wrecked,  the  islands  in  the  Stone  Age,  and  in  pre-Myce- 

There  was  no  injury  to  books,  and  very  little  naean  times. 

to  apparatus  or  collections.  The  architectural  LELETJX,  le-l§',  Adolphb  (1812-91).  A 
features  suffered  most.  The  magnificent  Memo-  French  engraver  and  genre  painter.  He  was  born 
lial  Church,  a  structure  of  Moorish  Romanesque  in  Paris,  and  began  as  an  engraver  and  lithog- 
architecture,  and  the  Memorial  Arch,  decorated  rapher,  but  won  distinction  as  a  painter.  His 
by  a  frieze  designed  by  St.  Gaudens,  were  com-  pictures  represent  scenes  of  life  in  Brittany, 
pletely  wrecked.  Northern  Spain,  and  Algeria,  and  in  the  streets 
The  university  maintains  departments  of  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  re- 
Greek,  Latin,  Germanic  languages,  Romance  Ian-  ceived  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1855. 
guagps,  English,  philosophy,  psychology,  educa-  His  "Wedding  in  Brittany,"  and  "Mot  d*Ordre,** 
tion,  history,  economics  and  social  science,  law,  a  scene  of  the  barricades  of  1848,  are  in  the  Lux- 
drawing,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  bot-  embourg. — His  brother  Abmand  (1818-85)  was 
any,  physiology,  hygiene,  zoology,  geology,  and  born  in  Paris,  studied  under  Ingres  and  in  Italy, 
mining,  and  civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  but  turned  his  attention  to  genre  painting.  He 
eni^neering.  The  Seaside  Laboratory  of  Natural  had  a  finer  appreciation  of  picturesque  scenes 
History  at  Pacific  Grove,  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  than  Adolphe,but  less  humor  and  power  of  expres- 
is  a  branch  of  the  biological  work  of  the  uni-  sion.  He  took  a  first-class  medal  in  1859,  and 
vemity.  The  degrees  conferred  are  Bachelor  of  entered  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1860.  The  Lux- 
Artu,  Master  of  Arts,  Engineer,  Juris  Doctor,  and  embourg  Museum  contains  his  "Capuchin  Phar- 
Dootor  of  Philosophy.  No  honorary  degrees  are  macy  in  Rome,"  and  "Protestant  Marriage  in 
given.     Degrees  are  conferred  without  regard  to  Switzerland." 

the  time  spent,  whenever  the  requirements  are  LELEWEL,    l6F6v-5l,   Joacitim    (1786-1861). 

mot.     Each  student  selects  as  his  major  subject  A  Polish  historian,  bom  at  Warsaw.    He  studied 

the  work  of  some  one  department,  to  which,  to-  at  Vilna,  and  became  lecturer  of  history  at  the 
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university  in  1814.  Public  librarian  and  pro- 
fessor at  Warsaw  from  1818  to  1822,  he  returned 
that  year  to  Vilna,  to  his  old  chair.  In  1824  he 
was  dismissed  upon  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in 
secret  revolutionary  proceedings,  an^  in  1830 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Polish  Diet.  He 
was  prominent  as  a  leader  in  the  Polish  insur- 
rection of  that  year,  became  a  member  of  the 
National  Government,  and  after  the  failure  of 
the  uprising  fled  to  France.  He  lived  in  Paris 
for  two  years,  and  was  then  banished  for  partici- 
pation in  several  Polish  conspiracies.  He  went 
to  Brussels  and  lived  there  in  great  priva- 
tion. His  writings  are  extensive  Itnd  of  high 
value.  Among  them  are  his  Numismatique  du 
tnoyen-dge  (Paris,  1835) ;  06ographie  dea  Arabea 
(Paris,  1851) ;  Giographie  du  moyen-dge  (Brus- 
sels, 1852-57)  ;  History  of  Poland  (1829) ;  Kegetir 
crated  Poland  (1836).  His  political  writings  in 
twenty  volumes,  entitled  Polaka,  appeared  in 
Posen  from  1853  to  1876. 

LELOIBy  le-lw^r^,  Jean  Baptists  Auouste 
<  1809-92).  A  French  historical  painter,  bom  in 
Paris.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Picot,  and  after  travels 
in  Italy  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1835.  His  other 
€arly  works  were  "Sainte  O&cile,"  "Ruth  et 
Naomi,"  "Marguerite  en  prison,"  "Jeunes  paysans 
au  has  de  la  vole  sacr^,"  and  "Homftre,"  now  at 
the  Luxembourg.  A  middle  period  is  occupied 
by  mural  paintings  in  several  Parisian  churcnes. 
Later  subjects  are:  a  portrait  of  Henri  de 
Chenneviftres,  "Daphnis  et  Chlo6,"  "Jeanne  d'Arc 
dans  sa  prison,"  "La  Madeleine  au  tombeau," 
"Saint  Vincent,"  "Jeanne  d*Arc  enfant,"  and 
^'Rinaldo  et  Armida." — His  son,  Louis  Au- 
ouste (1843-84),  won  the  second  prize  at  Rome 
in  1861  after  study  in  his  father's  atelier.  His 
early  works  were  religious  subjects,  but  later  he 
turned  to  genre,  and  was  an  excellent  painter  of 
aquarelle.  Among  his  paintings  are:  "Daniel 
dans  la  fosse  aux  lions"  (1864);  "La  fete  du 
grand-pftre"  (1875);  "S^r^nade"  and  "Les  fian- 
Cailles"  (1878),  all  aquarelles  exhibited  at  the 
Exposition  of  1878. — ^Another  son.  Maurice  (1853 
— ) ,  was  Alexandre's  pupil.  Besides  illustrations 
he  painted,  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon  and  the 
exhibits  of  the  Society  of  Aquarellists:  "Les 
marionettes"  (1876);  "Le  dernier  voyage  de 
Moliftre  a  Paris"  (1878);  and  "La  dernifere 
gerbe"   (1882). 

LELONGV  le-ldN',  Jacques  (1665-1709).  A 
French  cataloguer,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied 
at  Malta,  and  then  in  Paris.  Afterwards,  he  was 
appointed  librarian  at  the  Oratorium  of  Saint 
Honors  (1699).  His  reputation  rests  upon  one 
book,  La  bibliothique  de  la  France,  published 
after  his  death  (1719),  and  enriched  and  re- 
published in  1778.  It  is  a  catalogue  of  all  books 
and  manuscripts  relative  to  the  history  of 
France,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  student 
of  French  history.  He  also  arranged  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  editions  of  the  Bible,  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(1709  and  1723). 

LE  LOTJTBEy  \e  loCtr',  Louis  Joseph 
(C.1690-C.1770).  A  French  missionary  to  the 
Micmacs  and  Vicar-CJeneral  of  Acadia.  He  was 
sent  to  Nova  Scotia  about  1741.  Through  the 
spiritual  hold  he  gained  upon  the  Indians  he  was 
enabled  to  direct  their  operations  against  the 
English  forts  and  settlements,  and  when  the 
country  was  taken  by  the  British,  he  contrived 
by  threats  of  excommunication,  or  of  massacre 
by  his  Indians,  to  terrify  the  simple  Acadians 


into  remaining  loyal  to  King  Louis,  and  covertly 
fighting  for  him  after  they  had  been  subjects  of 
King  George  for  a  generation.  The  misery  he 
brou£;ht  upon  the  people  reached  its  climax  when 
the  long-suffering  English  Government  ordered 
their  deportation  (1755).  The  Abb6  Le  Loutre 
had  sought  safety  in  flight  at  the  surrender  of 
Beaus6jour,*  but  he  was  coldly  received  by  the 
Bishop  and  brethren  at  Quebec,  and  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  for  France  was  captured  en 
route  by  the  English,  who  held  him  prisoner  for 
eight  years  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey.  On  his  re* 
lease  he  returned  to  his  native  land  and  died  in 
obscurity. 

LELY^  leai.  Sir  Peteb  (1618-80).  A  Dutch- 
English  portrait  painter  (Pieter  van  der  Faes), 
who  practiced  chiefly  in  England.  He  was  the  sou 
of  Johan  van  der  Faes,  alias  Lely,  a  captain  of 
foot  in  the  service  of  the  States-General.  He 
was  born  at  Soest — authorities  differ  whether  the 
town  in  Westphalia  or  the  village  near  Utrecht 
is  meant.  A  pupil  of  Pieter  de  Grebber  at 
Haarlem,  in  1641,  he  went  to  England  in  the 
train  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  where  his 
portraits  of  the  latter  and  his  bride.  Princess 
Mary,  made  him  well  known.  He  remained  in 
London,  and  in  August,  1647,  he  painted  the 
striking  portrait  of  Charles  I.,  now  in  Lion 
House,  Isleworth.  During  the  Commonwealth 
he  painted  the  portrait  of  Cromwell  (Pitti  Gal- 
lery, Florence),  and  at  the  Restoration  he  was 
made  Court  painter  by  Charles  II.  He  painted 
the  royal  family,  the  royal  mistresses  and  their 
children,  ministers,  and  generals.  He  was  cele- 
brated in  the  verses  of  Pope  and  other  contem- 
poraries, and  Pepys  notices  him  in  his  diary. 
Though  very  extravagant,  he  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  was  without  a  rival  until  the  arrival  of 
Kneller  (q.v.).  He  was  knighted  in  1679,  and 
died  in  London,  November  30,  1680. 

Lely's  early  works  are  modeled  on  Van  Dyck, 
and  are  clear  and  warm  in  color,  the  hands  being 
especially  well  drawn.  In  later  life,  when  he 
had  become  popular,  he  employed  assistants  for 
the  draperies  and  accessories,  and  his  art  de- 
generated. His  color  became  cold  and  heavy,  and 
his  style  mannered.  He  is  chiefly  famous  for  his 
portraits — ^the  fair  and  frail  beauties  of  the 
Court  of  Charles  II.  His  best  known  work  is 
the  series  of  "Beauties,"  originally  eleven  in 
number,  but  now  reduced  to  nine,  painted  for  the 
Duchess  of  York.  They  are  now  at  Hampton 
Court.  Another  well-known  series  is  that  of  the 
"Admirals,"  twelve  in  number,  painted  for  the 
Duke  of  York. 

LEMAIBEy  le-mftr^,  Jeanne  Madeleine 
CoLLE  (1845—-).  A  French  painter,  bom  at 
Sainte  Rosseline  (Var).  She  was  a  pupil  of  her 
aunt,  Mme.  Herbelin,  a  miniature  painter,  and 
afterwards  of  Chaplin.  Besides  her  portraits, 
her  floral  paintings  are  famous,  and  she  made  a 
great  success  at  the  Exposition  of  1878  with  her 
aquarelles.  Some  of  her  subjects  are:  "Improvi- 
satrice  v^nitienne"  and  "Diane  et  son  chien" 
(1869);  "La  sortie  de  I'^glise"  (1872);  ''Mile. 
Angot"  and  "La  Marguerite"  (1873);  "Colom- 
bine"  and  "Le  panier  de  roses"  (1874). 

LEMAItbE,  le-mA^r*,  Antotnb  Louis  Pros- 
per, known  as  Fr^d^bick  (1800-76).  A  cele- 
brated French  actor;  bom  at  Havre,  July  28, 
1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1820  after  acting  at  minor  playhouses  he 
appeared  at  the  Odton,  but  his  fame  began  when 
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in  1823  he  created  at  the  Ambigu  the  character  of  LE  MANS»  le  mVLs,    A  city  of  France.    See 

Robert  Macaire  in  the  melodrama  of  L'auherge  Mans,  Le. 

dea  Adrets,     His  vigorous  and  original  geniuB  ^  iuJlBS,  U  mftrz.    A  city  and  the  county 

■oon  made  him  the  idol  of  the  boulevards,  where  ^^zt^^rm^LXL  rvr,r«*^   Tr«J«    qk  J«sL«  ^Ti^fK 

he  was  the  leading  attraction  in  a  succession  of  ?f  ^^J  n^^S^?,'t^^ifv  '^l^ihl'^n^^^     riifr.?  i^H 

*u     *          rr^  Ai.^^^— ^«*:«^«i  «^««»«;«,4-a  ^«  *i»^  ov  east  01  oioux  City:  on  the  Illinois  Uentral  and 

^^}I^  J"  *•■••  <»»'«»*»•"»*'  restraints  of  the  ^l   Chicago.  Saint  Paul,  MinneapoUs  and  Omaha 

Theatre    Franca.8    »'S!Tf'  i^^^l^.v^.V-  railroads  IMap :  Iowa.  A  2).    It  is  the  seat  of 

conunodate  himself.    He  represente4  on  the  stage  ^    ^^       ^,  j^   (,  ,,^    ^  .^^  Evangelical), 

the  extreme  of  the   Romantic   School.     Besides  „„ ,  ,  „„  „  «„ki;«  1;l^*«t«     tk^^^  i^  o/^yi<!;^»...Kii 

hifl  Phftrnptpr  of  Robert  Maeaire   which  mve  the  *°^  "*®  *  public  library.     There  is  considerable 

nis  character  ot  Kohert  ^<»>'®' ™*^^^^«^^®  trade  with  the  surrounding  farming  and  stock- 

name  to  a  new  drama  of  which  Lemattre  was  ,„•  •  „   .„^-«„.    „„j    +v«   5»„„„*o«f«^^c    {n»i,i^.> 

joint  author  in  1834,  the  record  of  his  achieve-  ^    '°l/T  k""  '  1.*°^    n     f****^^*^^^^,^   ^'^^J."^* 

jwut,  «ubuvt   .11  Aow^,  viic  *^      **    *                 flour,  blank  books,  drills,  foundry  and  machine- 

inents  includes  Trente  ana  ou  la  vie  d*un  loueur  „i,*  ^^^^„«*„    kJ;«u    »i\^^^    -»+!      i>ri,.,,i»f;^» 

*.j.u      T>i.      c»  •  J,  nr    J.'      •      loftT     T\          »  shop   products,   brick,   ci^rs,   etc.     iropuiation, 

at   the    Porte    Samt-Martin    m    1827,    Dumas  s  .     {Qf£^   Anoa,  i^  looo   a\aa 

•gr                   jjt       J          ^    ^x^'       ^i.    i.1 tr--:**!'-    :-.  ^  1890,  40oO:   in  lUUU,  4140. 

2L«an  Off  ddsordre  et  g&nxe,  at  the  Vari^t^s  m  9          »               * 

1836,  Victor  Hugo's  Ruy  B2a«,  at  the  Renaissance  LEMATTE,  le-m&t^  JxcQtTES  Fban^ois  Feb- 

in  1838,  and  Don  Cisar  de  Bazan  and  Tousaaint  I7ANd  ( 1850— ) .  A  French  painter,  bom  at  Saint 

VOurerture  later  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin.    His  Quentin.    He  w^as  a  pupil  of  Gabanel,  and  in  1870 

last  appearance  was   in    1873,   and   he  died   in  won  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  made  his  first  appear- 

Paris  on  January  26,  1876.     His  career  has  re-  ance  at  the  Salon,  with  "Les  joueuses  d'osselets." 

cently  been  made  the  theme  of  a  play  by  Clyde  His  later  paintings  include:  "Ladryade"  (1872)  ; 

Fitch.     Consult:  Souvenira  de  Lemaiirej  puhl\6a  "L'enfant  A  Topine"   (1873);  and  the  powerful 

par  aon  fila   (Paris,  1879)  ;  Duval,  Lemaitre  et  "Oreste  tourment^  par  les  Furies"  (1876). 

•on  *emp«  (ib.,  1876)  ;  De  Mirecourt'Tr^d^^^^^^  LEMBCKE,     Ifimp'ke,     Chbistian     Ludwio 

Lemaltre/*   m   Lea  contemporaina    (ib.,    1856);  _^  ZT,  ^o^tz  A^.     atC  -  \,       \  t          *.  r^ 

l^wes.  On  Actora  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (New  Edvard(  1815-9,  )    A  Danish  poet,  born  at  Copen- 

York    1878)  hogen.     He  studied  theology,  became  rector  of  a 

__J__-aJ,'  —     T            /lorro     V        A           •       X  Latin  school  in  Schleswig  in  1850,  and  aftemards 

LEMAITBE,  Jules    (1853-).     An  eminent  ^^^\^^  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  opened  another 

French    critic    of    the    subjective    Impressionist  institution  of  the  same  kind.     He  wrote  several 

School.   He  was  bora  at  Venncey    If  iret) ,  began  poems,  among  which  is  the  popular  Vort  Moder- 

his  career  as  a  teacher  at  Havre  (1875-80),  then  J^^^^    (Our   Mother   Tongue),   but   he    is   best 

^^?«^o«f*    Algiers     (1880-82)     and    Besancon  known  by  his  translation  of  Shakespeare  (1861 - 

(1882-83),  and  was  professor  at  Grenoble  (1883-  7^)      jj^  ^Iso  translated  Byron    (1873-76). 
84).     He  was  already  author  of  two  volumes  of 

verse,  and  had  published  some  essays  and  stories,  LEHBEBG,  l^m^^rK  (Polish  Lvooxjo).  The 
when  he  resigned  his  post  and  gave  himself  alto-  capital  of  the  Crownland  of  Galicia,  Austria, 
gether  to  letters.  He  went  to  Paris  and  in  three  situated  on  the  small  stream  of  Peltew  in  a  deep 
months  won  by  essays  on  Ohnet,  Renan,  and  Zola  valley  in  a  mountainous  region,  212  miles  by 
a  place  that  he  has  never  since  been  in  danger  rail  east-southeast  of  Cracow  (Map:  Austria,  J 
of  losing.  His  Impreaaiona  du  thMtre  (9  vols.,  2).  It  is  the  third  city  in  size  of  Cisleithan  Aus- 
1888  et  seq.),  and  Contemporaina  (7  vols.,  1886  tria.  It  is  composed  of  the  small  old  town,  and 
et  sea.),  group  his  articles  in  two  constantly  of  the  four  suburbs  which  contain  most  of  the 
extenaing  series  that  treat  criticism  as  "a  repre-  prominent  buildings.  The  ramparts  have  been  re- 
sentation  of  the  world,  like  other  branches  of  placed  by  promenades,  but  the  city  has  latterly 
literature,  and  hence  by  its  nature,  as  relative,  as  been  equipped  with  a  citadel.  Lemberg  is  very 
vain,  and  therefore  as  interesting  as  they."  This  rich  in  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  chief  among 
profession  of  literary  faith  shows  Lemattre  to  them  are  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  built  in 
differ  from  Brunetiftre,  much  as  Sainte-Beuve  dif-  late-Gothic  style  in  1350-1479  and  adorned  with 
fered  from  Nisard  in  the  preceding  generation,  frescoes;  the  Dominican  church,  modeled  after 
The  same  unoonventionality  marks  Lemattre's  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  containing  a  monu- 
dramatic  essays,  some  of  which  have  been  notably  ment  to  the  Countess  of  Dunin-Borkowska  by 
sncceasful:  R4volt4e  (1889);  Diput4  Leveau  Thorwaldsen ;  the  Armenian  cathedral  in  the  Ar- 
(1891)  ;  Mariage  htanc  (1891)  ;  Lea  roia  (1893) ;  menian-Byzantine  style;  the  United  Greek  cathe- 
FUpote  (1893);  Myrrha  (1894);  Le  pardon  dral  in  the  basilica  style;  and  the  new 
(1895).  Three  volumes  of  collected  tales,  8^4-  synagogue.  Lemberg  has  also  eight  monasteries 
nua  (1886),  Dim  oontea  (1889)  and  Lea  roia  and  convents.  The  Rathaus,  built  in  1828-37,  is 
(1893),  cannot  be  said  to  have  added  anything  surmounted  by  a  tower  260  feet  high  and  con- 
to  his  reputation.  tains  an  industrial  museum.     Other  prominent 

ItEXAKy  1e-mflN^  Jacques  Edicond    ( 1829-  secular  buildings  are  the  hall  of  the  Landtag,  the 

84).    A  French  painter,  born  at  I'Aigle.    He  was  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  archiepiscopal  palace, 

a  pnpil  of  Pioot,  and  made  a  success  with  his  and  the  hospital.    Prominent  among  the  educa- 

frst  exhibit  at  the  Salon  in  1862,  'lies  loisirs  tional  institutions  of  Lemberg  is  the  university, 

de  Virgile."    His  more  important  paintings  up  founded  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.     The  most 

to  1878  are:  ''Mort  de  Vittoria  Colonna"  (1853),  noteworthy  of  the  other  educational  institutions 

DOW  at  Rome;  "Duel  de  Guise  et  de  Coligny"  are  the  royal  technical  high  school  (one  of  the  six 

(1B55)  ;  "Le  repos  de  la  Vierge"    (1857) ;  and  in  Austria)  with  an  attendance  of  700,  five  gym- 

"Une  matinito  ft  rhOtel  de  Rambouillet"  (1857).  nasia,   two  theological   seminaries,   a  school  of 

Afterwards  he  produced  chiefly  aquarelles,  such  agriculture  and  forestry,  a  normal  training  school, 

as  "Le  doge  de  G«nes  (1879)   and  "La  prise  de  and  several  special  schools.    The  Ossolinski  Na- 

possession  de  Cabors  par  les  Anglais"   (1880).  tional    Institute   contains   collections    of   Polish 

His  lar/fpe  historical  piece,  "Charlemagne  dictant  historical  and  lit€frary  antiquities,  portraits,  and 

— s  capitulaires,"  is  m  the  tribunal  of  Bayeux.  coins.     The  municipal  museum  has  art  and  in- 

TsKMAH,  Lake.    See  GEifEVA,  Lake.  dustrial  collections,  and  the  Dzieduszycki  Mu- 


■emn  is  important  to  the  student  of  ancient  gaia,  and  others)   aie  of  slight  worth.     Consult 

Galicia.     In  the  Skarbek  Theatre  Polish-Italian  Vauthier,  Etsai  »ur  Lemeroier  (Paris,  1886). 

operas  are  suns  and  Polish  dramas  performed.  rv-arM-s     /m     v         i<_               ^i.. 

Lemberg  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  Iconomic  or-  .^'™;^    l^"^   ^"Ti  ^"^\  *„,''''°8,  •*• 

ganizations  of  the  crownland,  and  of  archbUhops  f'"'^'  ^"i*"  1°'  f^^l^'  /'""J   ^''~',!  'T' 

5f  the  Roman  Catholic,  United  Greek,  and  Unitk  ?""*'"'  ^^t.  labh,  rabh.to  take) .   In  mathemat^ 

Armenian  churches.    It  has  large  banks  and  com-  "<=«'  *  ProP<»»tion  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 

mercial  institutions.     The  transportation  facili-  P"^"'^  another  proposition,  but  not  otfienvise 

ties  include  an  electric  railway.    Lembeig  manu-  '^"^^^  '"J^^  «>«  general  sequence.    For  exam- 

factures  farm  machinery,  boilers,  varioSs  other  P^*'  "?  treating  propositions  on  collineanty  in 

iron     products,     musicil     instruments,     brick,  geometry,    m    order   to   prove    Pa«;al  s    'mystic 

spirits,   flour,  etc.     The  trade,   veiy   Extensive  Ee»»F»"l  ttforem,  «The  opposite  sides  of  a  hcxa- 

during  the   iliddle   Ages,   was' almost   entirely  go?  ascribed  m  conic  intersect  m  three  collmear 

destroyed  by   the   fall   of   Poland.     Within   re-  P?>nts"  ,t  is  convenient  to  approach  the  proposi- 

cent    years    the    transit    trade    has    somewhat  *Zf'^5;?;f«^-„'}*JrJ!'?».l"!5^  "T*=  ^^^^ 

recovered.     The  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  31'''!^"^    i^  r^^/ a     r     „h'  r'   r       An 

agricultural  products  and  some  iron  manufao-  ''S.Li^^;  '5.>  *°"^  ^^  ^'  '""^  ^^  ^'  ""*^  ^^ 

tures.    The  important  fair  of  'the  three  Kings'  P        »Z'i,    _,,    *n  t.»    r-x. 

is  held  every  January.    Population,  in  1890.  127,-  ^  ££»  5?'  _•  E^  r^  —  i  » 

943;  in  1900,  159,618.     The  larger  part  of  the  C,BA.CB,ACsBA»C'B^~  *• 

inhabitants  are  Poles  and  Roman  Catholics,  but  This  latter  theorem  might,  in  this  treatment  of 

there   is  also  a   considerable  number  of  Jews,  collinearity,  be  called  a  lemma.    The  word  is  not, 

Germans,  and  Ruthenians.     The  foundation  of  however,    much   us4>d    at    present,    lemmas    not 

Lemberg  is  usually  attributed  to  the  Ruthenian  l>eing  distinguished  by  name  from  other  proposi- 

Prince  Daniel,  who  built  it  for  his  son  Leo,  in  tions  in  a  sefjuence. 

whose  honor  it  was  named.    Captured  by  Casimir  lemMNG    (Norw.,    Swed.,    Dan.    lemming, 

the  Great  m  1340.  it  received  Magdeburg  rights,  ,^       f^„„  j^.^^^     j^    .      to  maim,  but  more 

and  greatly  increased  in  importance  under  the  probably  from  Lapp  loumek,  Jumm.fc,  lemming). 

Polish  rule.    It  received  many  German  colonists,  ^j,  ^  4,         ghort-tailed  r4t  {Myode,  lemmi») 

"f^  ■     •<-  °  **K?-""^  *^  ^r""  '5TT  r"  of  the  subfamily  Arviculime,  inhabiting  the  cen- 

TL"'fi'*^P"^*''-''"%'1>^-|  "P»«??d  to  Austria  ^^j   n,ou„tain   chain   of   Norv>av   and*  Sweden, 

at  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772.  Lemmings  are  about  five  inches  ling,  and  yellow- 

LEKBEBGy  Univebsity  of.'   The  third  in  size  ish-brown,  marked  with  darker  spots ;  and  their 

of  the  Austrian  universities.     As  the  centre  of  food   consists    largely   of   birch    shoots,   mosses, 

the   Polish   learning   in  Austria,   it   is   a  great  grass  roots  and  stalks,  etc.    In  winter  they  form 

factor    in    the    Polish    national    movement,    and  long  galleries  under  the  snow,  in  their  wanderings 

its  lectures,  formerly  given  in  German,  are  now  in  search  of  food.    They  make  a  nest  in  some  shel- 

all   or   nearly   all    in   Polish.     It  was   founded  tered  place  out  of  dry  grass  and  hair,  and  there 

in  1784  by  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  reorganized  in  the  young  are  born,  two  broods  annually,  with 

1817,  and  began  to  flourish  especially  after  1850.  about  five  at  a  birth. 

It  has  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  philosophy,  The  circumstance  which  has  made  the  lemming 

besides    instructors    in    medicine.      Its    library,  famous  is  its  so-called  'migration,*  the  cause  of 

founded  in  1784,  contains  160,000  volumes.     Its  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  At 

budget  for  1900  was  1,027,644  crowns,  and  the  intervals  ranging  from   five  to  twenty  or  more 

number  of  students  2060.  years,   lemmings   suddenly   appear   in  enormous 

TTPTMnr-p     i^»«ft^     T^»»   T).»»x«.««   T?»«-»,^««  uumbcrs  in  cultivated  districts  of  Norway  and 

liBjttEJbfc,   le-mar,  Jean   Baptiste  Raymond  o„.«j^„    «,k^«^  ^^ai^^^w^    +K^,r    a^    ««*   Vw.^»« 

T^^-,-^^    /loirnov       A    T31-      I.        4.V            i        i  owcaen,  where  oramarily    they    do    not    occur. 

fu^f^  ii             •         fTt  rJ        A    ,  5-  ;  traveling  seaward  and  not  deterred  by  any  ob- 

isher.     He  was  bom  at  Rochefort,  and  studied  ^^^^,      \^^^  ^^j^  ^^    ^^^^^  ^„j  ^^^^  ^j^^ 

in  Paris.  He  was  a  notaiy's  clerk  and  then  jj^  {„  -^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  persistently  on- 
worked  in  a  department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  ^.Jj  ^^^j,  g^^,,'  ^^^  survivors  reach  the  sea. 
Marine  (1841-44).  In  1848  he  began  to  write  j„t„  '^^^^^  j^  }„„  ^„j  ^  ultimately  perish, 
for  La  Sematne,  La  Liberti,  and  Le  Courrter  j,  j  j^.,  ^i^tion  all  sorts  of  predatory 
FranvaxB.  and  soon  after  founded  La  Sylphxde  ^^j^J,  f„i,„„  f„  ^^^j,  „,^  ,3„3ti„^  „„  t^^ 
(1853),  and  M  Lecture  (1848)  Lnder  pscu-  „„„^^^,  abundance  of  food,  while  ien  also 
donyms  and  his  mvn  name  he  pub  .shed  the  erotic  g,a„  ^ter  them,  as  the  damage  they  inflict 
collections,  Poe*e«de  I'amour(  1860)    and  iet-  „„    Cultivated    fields    is    serious         (s4    Plate 

!'5?„1      f"*"    *    ,^^i          r*"*   f^ooil   "'"'■5  of  GOPHER.S.)      (2)   Besides  the  Norwegian  lem- 

(1871);    Le   monhn   de  ^Ij^eur    (1885);    and  mj„g,  several  related  animals  are  given  the  same 

Balzac,  sa  we,  son  ceuvre  (1891).  „g^-      ^^^  „f  these  (Myodes  Obinsis)   inhabits 

LEMIiBCIER,.  le-m&r'syft',  Jean  Lorrs  N£-  the  Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres  and  is 

POMUcftNE  (1771-1840).    A  French  dramatist  and  very  abundant  in  Northwestern  America.     It  is 

poet,  born  in  Paris.     Among  the  more  noted  of  bright  rusty-brown  in  color  and  is  not  Ifnown  to 

his  dramas  are  Tartufe  rivolutionnoire  (1795),  make    migrations.      Another    species     {Myodef 

Agamemnon     (1794),     Ophia     (1798),     Charle-  schisticolor)  inhabite  Siberia  and  is  plain  slate- 

magne,  Baudoin.  Saint  Louis,  names  that  suggest  gray.    A  closely  related  animal,  the  banded  lem- 

classic  and  historic  subjects.    He  was,  however,  a  ming  or  hare-tailed  rat  or  mouse,  is  Cuniculua 

reformer  a  little  before  the  due  time,  preferring  torqiiatva ;  it  is  found  in  the  Hudson  Bay  country 

Shakespeare  to  Racine,  and  making  experiments  and  Greenland,  and   is  remarkable  for  turning 

in  stage  natiiralism,  among  them  an  imitation  of  white  in  winter.    The  'false'  lemming  represents 

the  storm  scene  in  The  Tempest.    He  is  interest-  a  third  nearly  related  genus,  the  single  species  of 

ing  solely  as  n  forerunner  of  the  romantic  drama,  which,  Bynaptomys  Cooperi,  occurs  from  Indiana 

His  poems  (Panfcypocmtade.  1819;  Les  dpssfran-  and  Kansas  northwestward   to  Alaska.     Other 
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American  rodents  known  as  'lemmings'  are  Lem^ 
mu»  trimucronatu9'  and  Dicrosionyx  RichardaofU. 
For  these  American  mice,  consult  Preble,  "A  Bio- 
logical Investigation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Region/' 
yorth  American  Fauna,  No.  22  (Washington, 
1902) ,  and  other  publications  in  the  same  series. 

LEXOnAJT  EABTH.  A  soft,  yellowish- 
gray,  hydrous  aluminum  silicate  that  is  found  in 
amorphous  masses  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  now 
Stalimene.  It  was  valued  as  a  medicine  among 
the  ancients,  who  stamped  it  with  the  head  of 
Diana,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Lemnos ;  whence  it 
acquired  the  name  of  terra  sigillata  (sealed 
earth),  and  was  used  as  an  antidote  for  poison 
and  the  plague.  It  corresponds  to  the  mineral 
cimolite. 

liXMNIS^CATE  (Neo-Lat.  lentniacata,  from 
Lat.  lemniscatuSf  ribboned,  from  lemniscus,  from 
Ok.  XiifipifKos,  l^mniskos,  ribbon,  from  X^vot, 
UnoB,  wool).  A  curve  defined  as  the  locus  of  a 
point  which  moves  so  that  the  product  of  its  dis- 
tances from  two  fixed  points  is  constant  and  equal 
to  the  square  of  half  the  distance  between  the 
fixed  points.  It  may  also  be  defined  as  the  locus 
of  the  intersection  of  the  normals  from  the 
origin  with  the  tangents  to  an  equilateral  hyper- 


bola. If  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola  is  a^ — ^ 
=  a',  the  eouation  of  the  lemniscate  is 
<x*-f-y*)'  =  c^(jt«  — y»).  The  lemniscate  is  a 
special  case  of  the  Cassinian  ovals  (q.v.),  and 
its  shape  resembles  that  of  the  figure  8.  Its 
polar  equation  isp"  =  a'(cos"d —  sin*  e)  =  a*cos  28. 
The  curve  is  symmetric  with  respect  to 
both  codrdinate  axes,  tangent  to  the  asymptotes 
of  the  hyperbola  of  the  origin,  and  lies  be- 
tween the  lines  x  =  —a,  rr  =  a,  and  is  of  the 
fourth  order  and  of  the  eighth  class.  (See 
Ctbve.)  The  lemniscate  was  invented  by  Jakob 
Bernoulli  {Acta  Eruditorum,  1694).  Fagnano 
(1750)  discovered  its  principal  properties,  but 
the  analytic  theory  is  due  chiefly  to  Euler. 

The  curves  obtained  by  tracing  the  loci  of  the 
intersection  of  the  normals  from  the  origin  with 
the  tangents  of  curves,  other  than  hyperbolas, 
are  al»o  sometimes  called  lemniscates;  e.g.  the 
car\'e  resulting  in  case  the  ellipse  is  taken  as  the 
base  is  called  an  elliptic  lemniscate.  For  an  ex- 
tensive bibliography  of  the  lemniscate,  consult 
Brocard,  "Sotea  de  hihlioffraphie  dea  courhea  g^o- 
ftUtriquea  (Bar-le-Duc,  1897). 

LEKNItlS,  l^m'nl-TRfe,  Simon  (c.  15 10-60).  A 
German  humanist,  whose  real  name  was  Simon 
Lemm  Margadant;  from  this  family  name  he  was 
aometimes  called  Emporicus  or  Mercatorius.  He 
was  bom  at  Mflnsterthal;  probably  studied  at 
Munich  and  Ingolstadt  and  under  Melanchthon 
at  Wittenberg.  His  earliest  work,  published 
at  Wittenberg  in  1538,  Epigrammaton  Lihri 
Ihto,  united  invective  against  many  of  Luther's 


followers  with  eulogy  of  Luther's  enemy,  the 
Archbishop  and  Elector  Albrecht.  Lemnius  had 
to  leave  Wittenberg;  but  in  1538  he  published, 
probably  at  Halle,  a  third  book  of  Epigrammata. 
This  was  answered  by  Camerarius's  Elegice,  dBoro- 
piKoij  and  that  in  turn  by  an  Apologia  from  Lem- 
nius (1542).  But  his  bitterest  attack  was  in  the 
poem  Lata  Piacei  Juuenalia  Monaohopomomachict, 
which  is  of  uncertain  date.  In  1540  he  was  ap- 
pointed teacher  in  the  new  Nikolaischule  at  Chur, 
where  he  died  in  1550.  His  writings,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  are:  Bucolicorum  JEdogca 
Quinque  and  Am^yrum,  Lihri  Quatuor  (1542); 
Hofneri  Odyaaea  fferoico  Versu  Facta,  Accedit 
Batrachamyomachia  (1549)  ;  and  another  version 
in  Latin  of  Dionysius's  Periegesia  (1543)  and  a 
Rhwteia,  printed  first  in  1874.  Ck)nsult:  Lessing, 
Kritiache  Brief e  (Berlin,  1753)  ;  Plattner,  in  his 
edition  of  the  Rkceteia  ( 1874)  ;  and  Strobel,  Neue 
Beitrdge  zur  Litteratur  (Nuremberg,  1792). 

LEH^OS    (Gk.    Aijfuw).     One  of  the  four 
Tliracian   islands   in  the   northern   part   of   the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  about  forty  miles  west  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles.     It  is  irregular  in 
shape,  and  is  nearly  divided  by  two  deep  bays — 
Port  Paradise  on  the  north  and  Port  Saint  An- 
thony on  the   south.      Area,    150    square   miles. 
Population,  about  30,000.    It  is  hilly,  rather  bare 
of  wood,  but  produces  grain,  tobacco,  and  fruits. 
The  inhabitants  are   peaceable  and  prosperous. 
The  island  has  been  for  some  time  used  as  a  place 
of  exile  for  pol  i  tical  offenders  in  Turkey.   The  prin- 
cipal product  of  Lemnos  was  formerly  the  Lemnian 
earth  (q.v.),  used  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times 
as  a  cure  for  wounds  and  serpent-bites,  and  until 
recently  highly  valued  by  both  Turks  and  Greeks, 
but  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  earth  was  ex- 
tracted  have   been  discontinued,   and   even   tho 
knowledge  of  the  earth  is  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
The  chief  town,  Kastro  (on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Myrina),  has  a  population  of  3000.    It  furnishes 
excellent  sailors.   Owing  to  its  situation,  Lemnos 
long  remained  but  little  influenced  by  the  Greeks. 
Judging  from  an  inscription  found  on  the  isl- 
and,  the  pre-Hellenic  population   were  akin   to 
the   Etruscans.      It   was   conquered   for   Athens 
by  Miltiades,  the  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese,  oc- 
cupied   by   the    Persians,    and    again    seized    by 
the  Athenians   along  with   Imbros,  and   settled 
by    Athenian    colonists.      The    island    was    of  - 
great   importance   to   Athens,   as   its   possession 
secured    control    of    the    trade    from    the    Black 
Sea,  and  it  was  recognized  as  Athenian  territory 
by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.    During  the  Hellen- 
istic and  Roman  periods  the  island  was  not  prom- 
inent, and  it  continued  under  the  rule  of  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople  until  the  capture  of  that 
city  by  the  Latin  crusaders,  when  it  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  Genoese  princes  of  Mitylene. 
Later  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  and 
in  1478  was  surrendered  to  the  Turks.     The  an- 
cient writers  speak  of  the  island  as  volcanic  and 
Mount  Moschylos  as  active,  and  the  place  was  a 
centre  of  the  worship  of  Hephiestus.   At  present 
there  seem  to  be  no  evidences  of  volcanic  action, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  volcano  has  sunk  in 
the  sea,  and  is  now  represented  by  a  shoal  ofT  the 
eastern  coast.     Consult:   Conze,  Reiaen  auf  den 
fnacln  dea  thrakiachen  Meerea  (Hanover,  1860)  ; 
Tozer,  lalanda  of  the  .Egean  (Oxford,  1890)  ;  de 
Launay,  Chez  lea  Greca  de  Turquie  (Paris,  1897). 

LE  HOINEy  \e  mwttn.     The  name  of  several 
French-Canadian  pioneers.     See  LbMotne. 
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LE  KOUTE,  Sir  James  MacPhehson  (1826  frost-free  counties  of  the  State.    The  soil  here 

— ).    A  Canadian  author  and  naturalist,  bom  in  is  less  suited  to  the  plant,  and  greater  skill  in 

Quebec.    He  was  educated  at  Le  Petit  S^minaire  mulching  and  fertilizing  Is  necessary.    Orchards 

de   Quebec,  and   was   admitted  to  the   bar   in  are  usually  planted  with  trees  grown  from  the 

1850.    In    1847    he    entered    public    service   as  bud  on  the  sour  orange  as  a  stock,  although 

Collector  of  Inland  Revenue  at  Quebec,  and  in  Citrus  trifoliata  can  be  used.    The  lemon  grows 

1869  he  became  inspector.    His  writings  on  early  from  cuttings,  as  do  the  lime  and  the  citron. 

Canadian  history  have  gained  him  a  reputatiofi  The  orchard  treatment  of  the  lemon  is  the  same 

for  carefulness  of  research  and  for  impartiality,  as  for  the  orange    (q.v.).     The   lemon  is  very 

He  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  natural  different  from  the  orange  in  its  habit  of  growth, 

history,   particularly  ornithology,   and  his  con-  being  more  inclined  to  assume  the  character  of 

tributions  in  this  field  also  have  acquired  more  the    pear,    producing   long   branches    with    the 

than  ordinary  reputation.     He  was  knighted  in  fruit  at  or  near  the  extremity.     Close  attention 

1897.    His  many  publicatioiis  include:     L'orni-  to  heading-in  is,  therefore,  a  necessity  in  order 

thologie  du  Canada  (1860);  Legendary  Lore  of  to  insure  the  fruit  against  injury  and  loss  by 

the  Lower  Saint  Lawrence  (1862) ;  Les  pickeries  the  wind,  as  well  as  for  ease  in  gathering  the 

du  Canada    (1863);    Maple  Leaves    (1863-94);  product. 

The  Tourist's  Note  Book   (1870);  Quebec,  Past  Since  the  lemon  naturally  ripens   in  winter, 

and  Present   (1876);   The  Scot  in  'Sew  France  since  fruits  allowed  to  mature  on  the  trees  do 

{\%19)  I  Chronicles  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  {l^l^)  \  not  keep  well,  and  since  the  great  demand  for 

Picturesque   Quebec    (1882);    Monographies   et  lemons  is  during  the  summer  months,  in  order 

esquisses    (1885);    Canadian   Heroines    (1887);  to  insure  a   supply  at   the   desired   season  the 

Birds  of  Quebec  ( 1891 )  ;  and  Conferences  et  mi-  fruit  is  gathered  when  it  has  attained  a  stand- 

motVe^;  Eistoire,  arch^ologie   (1882-90).  ard  size,  though  still  in  a*  partially  developed 

LEKOINNE,  Ic-mwan',  Joun  Emile    (1816-  ^^^'     ^^  i^   ^^P*  »^  dark,  cool   rooms,  where 

92).     A   French  editor  and  publicist,   bom  in  extremes  of  temperature  and  draughts  can  be 

London,  October  17,  1816.    He  was  educated  first  Prevented.    When  conditions  are  right  the  im- 

in  England,  then  in  France,  and  employed  in  the  fiature  fruit  ripens  slowly    loses  moisture,  and 

Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.    In  1840  he  became  J^«."°d  becomes  then  tough  and  pliable.     Such 

editor  of  the  Journal  des  D^bats,  and  held  the  ff^'^^  ^^P  ^^^  ^^\P  ^^«^^-    ^^^^^  removed  from 

post    for    more    than    half    a    century,    writing  ^he    curing-room    they    are    assorted,    graded, 

especially  on  foreign  politics  and  English  insti-  JT^Pfu"^  '"^  ^'T'f  ^^'''  ^""^  ^t""^^^  *il  ^""^^ 

tutions.      He    displayed    great    satiric    powers,  j^^e  those   used   for  oranges      The   profit  from 

He  became  an  Academician  in  1875  and  life  mem-  ^f^^^.    culture     ia    large.      Lemon-growing    m 

ber  of  the  Senate  in  1880.     His  numerous  pub-  America   extended   so   rapidly   during   the   last 

lications  were  of  ephemeral  interest.    He  died  in  9"*^^I  ?'  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  home 

Paris  December  14,  1892.  ^«™*"d  *»  ^^«V  «"PPl»f^\    ^f VSln''**  t^""^®  ^T' 

_._,-_^--    ,  , ,       -             ,       ,                ,.  ages  an  annual  crop  of  about  1200  carloads.    See 

LEMON    (older   forms  also   lemmon,   Umon,  pj^^  ^f  citbus  Fbuits. 

lemond,   from    Fr.    Itmon,   ML.   Itmo,   from   Ar.  ^^^  ^^^   ,,            ,        .   ^       .«,.,. 

Uman,  from  Pers.  limun,  llmd,  lemon),  Citrus  MJMON,  ^Ubk  (1809-70).    An  English  jour- 

Medica,   var.    limon.     The   common    lemon-tree  "a^ist   and  author,  the  founder  wad  editor  of 

or  its  fruit.     The  tree  is  of  irregular  growth,  J'unch.    He  was  bora  m  London,  November  30, 

inclined  to  make  long  leaders,  clothed  sparselv  ^^9-    His   only   schooling   was   at   Cheam,    in 

with   foliage,  and  of  an  average  height  of   10  Surrey.  *  When  hardly  more  than  a  boy  he  began 

to   20   feet.    The   flowers   are   purplish   on   the  contributing  tales  and  verse  to  the  magazines, 

outside,  and  their  fragrance  is  less  marked  and  In   1835  the  first  of  his  many  popular  far<«8 

agreeable  than  that  of  the  orange.     The  fruit  was  performed  at  the  Strand  Theatre.     In  the 

is  botanically  a  berrv,  ellipsoidal  in  form,  and  course  of  his  long  career  he  was  connected  with 

usually  knobbed  at  the  apex  or  distal  end;   it  Household  Words,  Once  a  Week,  the  Illustrated 

13  of  a  light  yellow  color,  and  its  rind  is  well  ^'Ofidori    News,    and    the    London   Journal.    He 

charged   with   oil-glands   carrving  an   abundant  ^^ote  fairy  tales,  Christmas  stories,  and  longer 

store    of    oil.      Lemon    oil,    or    extract,    is    ex-  novels,   as   FaiiZfcner   Lyle    (1866)    and   Leyfon 

ti'nsively    derived    from   this    source,   either   by  ^«'^  (1867).    He  was  also  a  successful  lecturer 

expression   or    distillation,   the    former   process  and  amateur  actor.     In  conjunction  with  Henry 

being  the  common  one.     The  pulp  of  the  lemon  Mayhew  (q.v.)  he  founded  Punch,  the  first  num- 

is  light-colored  and  well  charged  with  a  juice  ^*^^   ^f  which   appeared   July    17,    1841.     From 

,  of  agreeable  flavor,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  1843  till  his  death  he  was  sole  manager.     He 

citric  acid.     It  is  much  used  by  calico-printers  gathered  about  him  the  best  humorists  of  his 

to  discharge  colors,  to  produce  greater  clearness  ti™^,  among  whom  were   Douglas  Jerrold  and 

in  the  white  part  of  patterns  dved  with  dves  con-  Thackeray.     Under  his  management  Punch  ^- 

taining  iron.     Citric  acid  an*d   lemonjuice  are  <^?™  an  organ  of  immense  social  influence.     He 

also  made  from  it  in  commercial  quantities.  ^^^  at  Crawley,  in  Sussex,  May  23.  18 lO.     His 

The    lemon    is    found    wild    in    India,    from  well-known   Jest   Book    was    reprinted    for   the 

whence  it  was  early  transported  bv  the  Arabs.  Golden  Treasury  series  (1892).    Consult  Hatton, 

It   reached   Europe    probably   not  "^earlier   than  ^*^^  «   '^^^^  «»   *^^  North:  Reminiscences  of 

the  Crusades.     It  is  now  extensively  cultivated  I-^fnon   (London,  1871). 

in  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands,  in  Spain  and  LEMON-QBASS  (so  called  from  the  lemon- 
Portugal.  In  the  United  States  it  is  planted  like  fragrance).  Andropogon  schosnanthus.  A 
in  Florida  and  California,  but  as  it  is  less  beautiful  perennial  grass,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
hardy  than  the  orange,  it  is  confined  to  a  with  a  panicle  mostly  leaning  to  one  side,  and 
more  restricted  area.  Since  the  severe  freeze  ppikelets  in  pairs,  or,  if  terminal,  in  threes.  It 
of  1894-95  lemon  culture  in  Florida  has  been  is  a  native  of  India,  Arabia,  etc.,  and  is  ex- 
almost    entirely    transferred    to    the    southern  tromely   abundant   in   many  places.    It  is  too 
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eoane  to  be  relished  by  cattle  except  when 
young,  and  is  therefore  often  burned  down. 
Kuropeans  in  India  make  an  agreeable  stomachic 
and  tonic  tea  of  the  fresh  leaves.  By  distilla- 
tion,  a  yellow  essential  oil,  with  a  strong  lemon- 
like smell,  is  obtained  (lemon-^ass  oil),  which 
is  employed  externally  as  a  stimulant  in  rheu- 
matic affections.  It  is  used  in  perfumery,  and 
is  often  called  oil  of  verbena  by  perfumers. 
Lemon-grass  has  been  introduced  into  the  West 
Indies,  Australia,  etc.     See  Andropogon. 

LEXON-JTTICE.  A  somewhat  turbid  sour 
liquid,  obtained  from  lemons  by  expression  and 
straining.  Its  acidity  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  citric  acid,  which  it  contains  both  free  and 
in  the  form  of  salts;  it  also  contains  some 
sugar,  gum,  and  inorganic  salts.  Its  physio- 
logical action  is  usually  the  same  as  that  of 
citric  acid,  to  which,  however,  it  is  generally 
preferred  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy.  Lemon-juice 
18  much  used  for  making  effervescent  drinks. 
SSee  Citric  Acid. 

LSKONHTEB,  \e-m6'nyi/,  Antoine  Louis 
Cauille  (1835—).  A  Belgian  novelist,  bom 
at  Ixelles,  near  Brussels.  His  earlier  writing 
was  in  the  field  of  art  criticism,  such  as  Lea 
Milona  de  Bruxellea  (1863-66),  Salon  de  Paris 
(1870),  and  Lea  peintrea  de  la  vie  (1888).  La 
Belgique  (1887)  received  a  prize  from  the  Bel- 
gian Government.  His  other  works  are  novels, 
mostly  of  the  Realistic  School,  such  as  Contea 
fiatnanda  et  toallona  (1873)  ;  Un  coin  de  village 
(1879);  Lea  chamiera,  based  on  the  battle  of 
Sedan  (1881);  Happe-Chair,  much  the  same 
story  as  Zola's  Oerminal  (1886)  ;  and  the  serial 
Venfant  du  crapaud,  the  publication  of  which 
in  Le  Oil  BUia  (1889)  was  stopped  and  its 
author  fined  one  thousand  francs  for  immorality. 
His  stories  for  children  include  B4h^  et  jou- 
jouw  (1880),  La  com^die  dea  joueta,  and  Lea 
kiatoirea  de  huit  hitea  et  uhe  poup^e  (1888). 
His  later  novel,  Au  oosur  fraia  de  la  forit  ( 1900) , 
has  none  of  the  brutality  of  his  earlier  work,  and 
is  marked  by  unusual  descriptive  power. 

IiB  KONNIEB,  Pierre  Charles  (1715-99). 
A  French  astronomer.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  in  1736,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  associated  with  Mau- 
pertuis  and  Clairaut,  at  Tome&,  in  measuring  a 
degree  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland,  within  the 
polar  circle.  In  1739  he  was  elected  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  its  senior  member.  In  1741 
he  published  Hiatoire  c4leate.  In  1746  and  1748 
he  made  some  successful  telescopic  observations 
in  relation  to  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.    He  held  the  chair  of 

f»hysic8  in  the  College  de  France  for  many  years. 
n  1746  he  published  Jnaf\tution»  aatronomiguea, 
an  elementary  work.  In  1748  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  thence  to  Scotland  to  observe  the  solar 
eclipse.  In  1771  he  published  Nautical  Aatron^ 
omy,  and  various  treatises  on  navigation,  mag- 
netism, and  the  variations  of  the  compass,  etc. 

ZiEKON  OHi.  A  volatile  oil  expressed  from 
lemon-peel  and  consisting  chiefly  oif  the  hydro- 
carbons citrene  (C,oH,«)  and  cymene  (C,oH,J, 
and  the  aldehyde  citral  or  geranial  (C,oH,aO). 
Oil  of  lemon  is  a  fragrant  yellow  liquid,  miscible 
in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
glacial  acetic  acid.  It  is  principally  used  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  an  agreeable  odor 


to  other  medicines,  although  it  is  sometimes 
taken  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops  on  sugar 
as  a  carminative.  Because  of  its  agreeable  scent, 
it  is  often  added  to  evaporating  lotions  and  to 
ointments. 

LEMONSy  Salt  or.  A  name  commonly  but 
improperly  applied  to  acid  potassium  oxalate. 

LE  KOYKE,  le  mwlin,  Aktoine,  Sieur  de 
Chateauguay  (1683-1747).  A  Canadian  officer, 
and  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Charles  Le 
Moyne,  Sieur  de  Longueuil.  He  became  an  officer 
in  the  French  army,  and  in  1704  led  a  party 
of  settlers  to  the  Colony  of  Louisiana,  which 
had  been  founded  by  his  brother,  Iberville  (q.v.). 
During  the  next  two  years  he  served  under  his 
brother  against  the  English,  and  with  such  dis- 
tinction that  in  1717  he  was  given  command  of 
the  French  troops  in  Louisiana.  '  He  served 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  Florida  campaign 
of  1719.  From  1720  to  1726  he  was  stationed 
at  Mobile,  then  recalled  to  France  and  sent  as 
Governor  to  Martinique,  and  later  to  Cayenne. 
He  was  made  Governor  of  Cape  Breton  in  1745, 
a  year  famous  in  the  annals  of  that  station  on 
accoimt  of  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Louis- 
burg  (q.v.)  by  the  New  England  forces  under 
William  Pepperell. 

LE  MOTKE^  Charles,  Sieur  de  Longueuil 
(1626-83).  A  Canadian  explorer.  He  was  bom 
in  Normandy,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age 
emigrated  to  Canada,  where  he  and  his  family 
of  eleven  children  took  part  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Indian  wars,  where  he  passed  through 
many  thrilling  adventures,  and  for  his  services 
was  ennobled  hy  Louis  XIV.,  becoming  Seigneur 
de  Longueuil  in  1668,  and  later  receiving  the 
additional  title  of  Chftteauguay.  He  was  for 
many  years  Captain  of  Montreal.  He  died  at 
Villemarie,  Canada. 

LE  KOYKE,  Charles,  first  Baron  de  Lon- 
gueuil (1656-1729).  A  Canadian  soldier,  son  of 
Charles  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Longueuil,  and 
brother  of  several  other  famous  soldiers  and 
explorers.  He  served  in  the  French  army  in 
Flanders,  but  becoming  interested  in  colonization, 
returned  to  Canada  in  1683,  and  devoted  himself 
to  developing  the  resources  of  that  country.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defense  of  Quebec 
against  the  English  in  1690,  was  Governor  of 
Montreal  in  1700,  and  fought  against  Walker's 
expedition  of   1711,  in  which  year  he  was  ap- 

Eointed  commandant-general  of  Canada.  In  1726 
e  obtained  from  the  hostile  Iroquois  a  conces- 
sion to  rebuild  the  important  *fort  at  Niagara, 
commanding  the  lower  lakes,  and  was  engaged  in 
this  work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

LE  MOYNE,  Jacql'ES,  Sieur  de  Sainte 
H^l^ne  (1659-90).  A  Canadian  army  officer,  and 
the  second  son  of  the  elder  (Carles  Le  Moyne. 
Sieur  de  Longueuil.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  an  expedition  against  the  English  posts  on 
Hudson  Bay  (1686),  on  which  occasion  three 
forts,  a  war-vessel,  and  the  Governor-General 
were  captured.  He  also  was  prominent  in  the 
massacre  at  Schenectady  in  1690,  and  was  mor- 
tally wounded  the  same  year  at  Quebec,  in 
defending  that  city  against  the  attack  of  the 
English  under  Admiral  Phipps. 

LE  MOTNE,  Jean  Baptiste,  Sieur  de  Bien- 
ville (1680-1768).    A  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne, 
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8ieur  de  Longueuil^  and  celebrated  aa  one  of  the 
colonizers  of  Louisiana.    See  Bienville. 

LE  MOYNE,  Joseph,  Sieur  de  S^rigny  ( 1668- 
1734).  A  Canadian  officer  and  explorer,  sixth 
son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de  Longueuil. 
He  served  against  the  English  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  country  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  but 
the  French  possessions  to  the  south  were  the 
scene  of  his  most  noted  exploits.  He  went  with 
his  brother  Iberville  (q.v.)  to  Louisiana,  and 
made  a  study  of  the  Gulf  coast.  For  eallant 
action  against  the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola  and 
at  Mobile,  he  was  in  1723  promoted  to  be  rear- 
admiral  and  Governor  of  Kochefort,  in  France^ 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

LE  KOYNEy  Paul,  Sieur  de  Maricourt 
(1663-1704).  A  Canadian  soldier  and  explorer, 
fourth  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de 
Longueuil.  He  became  an  officer  in  the  French 
army  of  Canada,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
colonial  affairs,  his  success  being  largely  due  to 
his  ability  to  deal  with  the  Indians.  He  saw 
active  service  against  the  English  in  the  Hud- 
Bon  Bay  expedition  of  1686  with  his  brother 
Iberville  (q.v.)>  and  in  the  attack  on  Quebec 
in  1600.  In  1701  he  negotiated  a  peace  wuth  the 
Iroquois  at  the  close  of  Frontenac's  expedition 
against  them.  He  was  killed  in  an  Iroquois  raid 
upon  the  stockade  fort  where  he  was  stationed. 

LE  KOYITE,  PiEBRE,  Sieur  d'Iberville  (1661- 
1706).  A  son  of  Charles  Le  Moyne,  Sieur  de 
Longueuil,  and  one  of  the  colonizers  of  Louisiana. 
See  Iberville. 


The  principal  river  of  Salvador, 
Central  America.  It  rises  in  Lake  Guija  on  the 
boundary  of  Guatemala,  and  flows  east  and  south 
through  a  fertile  and  well-populated  region, 
emptying  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Map:  Central 
America,  C  .S).  It  is  the  largest  river  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Central  America.  Its  length  is 
200  miles ;  it  is  navigable  for  100  miles  for  small 
steamers. 


ldm-pr$r^,  John  (c.1765- 
1824).  An  Ehglish  classical  scholar.  He  was 
born  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  studied  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  Pembroke  Cojlege,  Oxford, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1790.  After 
taking  orders,  he  became  headmaster  of  schools 
in  Abington  and  Exeter,  and  later  rector  of 
Meeth  (1811)  and  of  Ne\vton-Petrock,  Devon- 
shire (1823).  He  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  a  classical  dictionary,  the  Bihliotheca  Classica 
(Reading,  1788;  last  edition,  1888),  which  was 
afterwards  frequently  reprinted  in  England  and 
in  this  country.  It  was  founded  upon  Saba- 
tier*a  great  Dictionnaire  des  autcurs  classiquea 
(1766-90),  and  was  itself  used  by  Anthon  as  the 
basis  of  his  classical  dictionary.  Other  published 
works  of  Lempri^re  are:  Sermons  (1791)  ;  a 
translation  of  Herodotus,  first  volume  only 
(1792);  and  a  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biog- 
raphy (T^ondon,  1808),  enlarged  and  reprinted 
by  Lord  (New  York,  1825). 

LEMTJE  (Lat.  lemur,  ghost).  Of  the  many 
curious  animals  characteristic  of  Madagascar, 
lemurs  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  The 
name  was  originally  bestowed  by  Linnaeus  on 
account  of  the  nocturnal  habits  and  peculiar 
ghost-like  appearance  of  the  species  known  to 
him.  and  it  is  still  used  as  the  name  of  the 
typical  genus  of  the  group.    But  at  the  present 


time  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  all  the 
animals  of  the  suborder  Lemuroidea  are  to  be 
called  lemurs  or  not.  The  lemuroids  (suborder 
Lemuroidea)  differ  from  all  the  other  primates 
in  certain  peculiarities  of  the  skull,  hands,  and 
feet,  and  in  the  simple  structure  of  the  brain, 
in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  little  con- 
voluted and  do  not  conceal  the  cerebellum.  Yet 
there  is  rudimentary  'simian  fissure.'  They 
stand  at  a  lower  level  than  other  primates.  The 
head  lacks  the  human  expression  of  the  anthro- 
poid apes  or  even  of  many  monkeys — is  more 
fox-like.  The  long  tail  in  such  as  have  it  is 
never  prehensible,  nor  is  there  ever  any  trace 
of  cheek-pouches  or  of  integumental  cal- 
losities. A  curious  contrast  exists  between  the 
monkeys  and  the  lemurs,  as  Beddard  points  out, 
in  respect  to  the  digits  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
In  the  former  it  is  the  hallux  or  pollex  which 
is  subject  to  great  variation,  but  in  the  lemurs 
the  thumb  and  great  toe  are  always  well  devel- 
oped, although  the  second  or  the  third  digit 
constantly  shows  some  abnormality,  such  as  the 
remarkable  elongation  of  the  third  digit  in  the 
aye-aye  (q.v.  for  illustration)  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  index  in  the  potto.  In  all  lemurs, 
moreover,  a  sharp  claw  is  borne  upon  the  second 
toe,  unlike  the  other  fiat  'nails.'  The  dentition 
is  peculiar  in  the  way  the  incisors  ( four  in  each 
jaw)  are  enlarged  and  project  forward,  and  i|i 
the  incisor  form  of  the  lower  canines.  There 
are  also  important  peculiarities  in  the  visceral 
anatomy.  The  stomach  is  simple;  the  cspcum 
is  always  present  and  of  variable  lengths,  but 
never  has  a  vermiform  appendix.  Some  of  the 
arteries  break  up  into  'retia  mirabilia,'  not 
known  elsewhere  among  primates,  but  a  char- 
acteristic of  edentates;  and  a  still  more  remark- 
able contrast  with  other  primates  is  the  fact 
that  among  lemurs  the  placenta  is  non-decid- 
uate. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  lemurs  is 
extraordinary  and  has  given  rise  to  much  specu- 
lation. ( See  Lemuria.  )  Two-thirds  of  the  group 
are  confined  to  Madagascar  and  near-by  islands, 
where  their  perpetuation  as  a  race  may  be  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  carnivores;  the  remainder  be- 
long to  Ethiopia  and  the  Oriental  region;  but 
in  past  ages  they  were  widespread  in  Europe. 
Asia,  and  North  America.  The  Lemuroidea  fal) 
very  naturally  into  three  families,  Lemuridie, 
Tarsiids,  and  Chiromyidte.  The  last  two,  how- 
ever, contain  only  a  single  species  each,  the 
tarsier  and  the  aye-aye  (qq.v.),  and  these  are 
such  curious  animals  that  it  is  more  natural  not 
to  call  them  lemurs.  The  family  Lemuridas  in- 
cludes some  thirty-five  or  forty  species,  which 
are  quite  generally  grouped  in  four  subfamilies, 
of  which  the  first  includes  the  indris  and  avahis 
of  Madagascar;  the  second,  the  true  lemurs; 
the  third,  the  chirogales  of  Madagascar  and  the 
galagos  of  Africa;  and  the  fourth,  the  loris  of 
Ceylon,  India,  and  Southeastern  Asia,  and  the 
angwantibo  (or  awantibo)  and  potto  of  West 
Africa.  The  indris  is  one  of  the  largest  species, 
but  the  avahis  or  woolly  lemur  (Avakis  laniger) 
is  a  small,  solitary,  and  nocturnal  species,  slow 
in  its  movements  and  rarely  descending  to  the 
ground.  The  mouse-lemurs  or  chirogales  (genus 
Chirogaleus)  are  remarkable  little  creatures, 
long-tailed  and  nocturnal;  some  of  the  species 
build  nests  like  those  of  birds,  while  others  are 
notable  for  spending  the  diy  season  in  a  state 
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• 

of  torpidity,  in  a  hollow  in  a  tree,  great  quanti-  point.  Flower,  Proceedings  of  the  Zodlogicat  BO" 

ties  of  accumulated  fat  providing  the  necessary  ciety  of  London  for  1900,  p.  231. 

nourishment.    The  galagos  (genus  Qala^o)  have  See   Pbihatbs;    Aye- Aye;    Gaiago;    Mouse- 

laree,  round,  naked  ears,  which  the  animal  can  Lehub;  Potto;  and  other  names  of  particular 

fold  at  will;   they  are  small,  beautiful,  afstive  species.    See  Plate  of  Lemubs. 

nocturnal  animals,  with  large  eyes,  long  tails,  Bibuogbaphy.       Grandidier     and    Milne-£d« 

and  soft  woolly  fur.    The  loris  and  pottos  are  wards,    "Mammals,"    in    Hivtoire   naturelle   de 

remarkable  for  the  slowness  of  their  movements  MadagoBcar  (Paris,  1875) ;  also  articles  in  the 

and  the  small  or  rudimentary  index-finger.  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 

The  true  lemurs  are  characterized  by  having  for  1864,  1865,  1867,  1873,  1879,  and  1895;  and 

thirty-six  teeth,  long  tails,  moderately  elongated  the  Traneaciione  of  the  same  society  for  1863, 

tarsus,  and  short  caecum.    They  are  confined  to  1869,  and  1872.    The  best  general  account  is  by 

Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  Comoro  Islands.  Lyddeker,  Royal  Natural  History ,  vol.  i.   (Lon- 

They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  cat  to  that  of  a  don,  1894). 

small  sQuirrel,  with  fox-like  faces  and  soft,  thick^  LSK^BES  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  ghosts).    Among 

fur.     They  walk  on  the  ground  or  run  about  on  the  the  Romans  of  historic  times,  the  same  as  larva, 

limbs  of  trees  on  all  fours,  but  they  are  capable  that  is,  the  souls  of  the  departed,  especially  of 

of  very  agile  jumping.    They  are  diurnal,  but  ancestors  who  hovered  about  during  the  night  and 

most  active  toward  evening,  and  are  very  noisy,  required  propitiation.     It  is  very  probable  that 

as  they  go  about  in  small  troops;  only  two  or  the  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  festival. 

three  species  are  nocturnal  or  solitary.     They  The  festival  called  Lemuria  was  held  on  May  9, 

are  omnivorous  and  eat  insects  and  birds'  eggs,  n,  and  13,  and  at  midnight  of  each  day  the  father 

as  well  as  buds  and  fruit.    At  rest,  the  tail  is  of  the  family,  with  special  ceremonies,  nine  times 

usually    coiled    around    the   body    for    warmth,  threw  black  beans  over  his  head,  thus,  as  was 

Only  one  or  two  young  are  bom  at  a  time,  and  supposed,  banning  the  ghosts  from  the  house  for 

they  are  carried  about  by  the  mother,  at  first  another  year.    Ovid  describes  Lemuria  in  Fasti 

on  her  front    (the  mammas  are  pectoral),  but  v.,  419  ffg. 

Uter  on  her  back.    Lemurs  are  easily  kept,  and  lbMTTBIA     (Neo-Lat.,     from    Lat     lemur, 

often   breed   in   captivity,   and   are  common   in  j^^g^j       j^  zoClogy,  a  hypothetical   continent, 

meiujgeri«i.     They  are  veiy  variable  in  color,  «^^  j        j    covered  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 

and  for  that  reason  the  validitv  of  many  species  ^^^  proposed  by  Haeikel  as  an  area  of  ancient 

is  open  to  question.    The  most  beautiful  is  the  land  chiwcteriied  prominently  by  being  inhab- 

nng-tailed  lemur  (Z.emi*rca«a), or  mdagascar  ^^  ^^     lemuroid  iiimals.     The  object  of  the 

cat,'  which  IS  way,  with  the  long  tail  marked  hypothesis  was  to  account  for  the  fait  that  now 

with  alternate  black  and  white  rings.    Like  the  ^^^^  j^habit  the  widely  separated  regions  of 

others   It   18   locally  distributed--not  scattered  Madagascar  and  the  Malayan  Islands.    'Ae  more 

generally  all  over  the  island,  but  only  where  ^^^^  evidence  from  paleontology  that  the  earli- 

tbe  environment  is  auitable.    -niis  species  lives  ^gt  lemurs  inhabited  America  ABstroys  both  the 

only  on  slippeiy  seaside  cliflfs,  where  it  scrambles  j^^j  ^asis  of,  and  the  need  for,  such  a  hypothe- 

about  rocks  where  not  even  barefooted  men  can  ^j^     Consult  Wallace,  Geographical  Distribution 

221-L  ?hJ^J?lJ5^*^A  i!!5^*alm!^*  ~^"""  -  ""f  ^»**»<»^  (New  York,  1876).    See  Lemttb. 

wini 
f  th( 

^illiy.  '"it  ^"be'^e^iTy  tom^^nT  te^gSTto  the  slopes  of  the  Baikal  Mountoins  west  of  Lake 

live  u^n  cooked  rice  and  the  like,  but  will  take  ^^'^^^  *f4  ^8«  '°'^^^  ""^Jl w^^^^                        S 

no    m^t.    These    lemurs    use    their    teeth    as  i°^L?i"Vrvtt^2l^  i^^^^^ 

«.«..w««<i    Kn4^  .1.^  »*w>i\r^  ^rSfVi  4I.A1*.  iio«iiia    on<i  ^hc  town  of  Yskutsk,  after  which  it  flows  north- 

3m^,^%i  fliJ^f  HnJ^  Ur^r  fhi^^^  west  and  then  northward.    It  falls  into  the  Arctic 

win  put  to  flight  dop  larger  than  themselves.  ^^^    ^^^^    longitude    127*    E.,    forming    a 

The  broad-nosed   lemur    ( Hapatemiir  gnseus,  ^^^^   ^^Ita   consisting   of   seven    principal    and 

or  •»fiius)lives  only  among  bamboos,  whose  young  numerous  secondary  arms.     Its  tital  length  is 

shooU  form  lU  principal  fare;  it  also  eats  grass  estimated    at    3000    miles.      The    upper    course 

and  sugar-cane.    This  genus  is  remarkable  for  a  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^ ,^^  -^^  ^^^  ^^  . ^^  junction  with  the 

•pine-beanng    gland    on    the    forearm        Many  ^^^   ^^^^^^  43Q  ^iles),  at  which  point  it  be- 

lemurs  have  strange  process^   upon  the  skin,  ^^^^^  navigable  for  steamers,  is  through  a  mdun- 

the  purpose  of  which  is  not  clwirly  understood,  tainous    region.      Its    banks    are    partly    rocky 

The  color  of  some  species  varies  with  sex,  as  and  barren  and  parti v  covered  with  thick  forests ; 

Lemur  mwsaco,  the  male  of  which  is  black  and  |tg  course  is  swift.    "There  is  very  little  agricul- 

the    female    red.    The    ruffed    lemur     {Lemwr  tural  land  along  the  upper  course,  and  the  chief 

vartus)   18  the  Urgest  of  the  race.    It  inhabits  occupations  of  the  adjacent  settlemenU  are  flsh- 

Northeastem  Madagascar,  and,  as  its  name  im-  jng  ^nd  hunting.     The  middle  stream,  from  the 

plies,  is  remarkable  for  its  variation  in  color,  ^outh  of  the  Kuta  to  its  junction  with  its  chief 

aome  being  black  and  white  in  patches  variously  tributary,  the  Aldan  (over  1400  miles),  is  much 

disposed,  others  reddish  brown  or  red  and  black,  wider  and  has  on  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 

The  hair  on  the  neck  forms  a  high  ruff.  navigable  river.    The  banks  are  partly  lined  with 

Lemurs  are  all  perfectly  harmless,  but  their  mountain  masses  of  red  sandstone,  and  numerous 

big  eyes,  weird  actions    (in   some  cases),  and  reefs    and    islets    render   navigation    hazardous. 

often  loud  and  strange  nocturnal  cries  have  led  Below  Yakutsk  the  Lena  throws  off  a  number  of 

to  their  being  regarded  with  superstition  by  the  arms,  forming  long,    narrow    islands,    and    the 

ignorant,  especially  in  the  Oriental   countries,  banks  become  lower  and  the  course  of  the  river 

liach   folk-lore  and   superstition   has   therefore  much  slower.  The  country  along  the  middle  course 

[pithered  about  many  species.  Consult,  on  this  of  the  Lena  is  very  sparsely  inhabited  by  Yakuts. 
Toi*.  XII.— ». 
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In  the  lower  middle  oourae  of  the  riTer  the  banks  tional  period  of  political  transition.  The  next 
are  precipitous  and  thickly  wooded,  while  toward  ten  years  were  passed  at  Vienna  and  in  Swabia. 
the  delta  thev  become  barren  and  covered  with  Faust  (1835)  showed  even  more  than  the  poems 
masses  of  rocks,  among  which  snow  remains  even  of  1831  a  nature  at  strife  with  itself,  with  the 
during  the  summer,  and  here  there  are  practically  world  and  God,  and  a  genius  careless  of  oonven- 
no  permanent  settlements.  The  inclosed  islets  of  tional  form.  It  is  a  fragmentary  poem,  waver* 
the  delta  are  flat  and  covered  only  with  hardy  ing  between  epic  and  dramatic,  but  abounding 
passes  and  moss.  On  a  rocky  promontory  of  in  brilliant  scenes.  In  the  same  year  he  pub- 
one  of  the  inclosed  islands,  known  as  Monument  lished  Neuere  Oedichte  (2d  enlarged  edition 
Gape,  stands  a  wooden  cross  commeraoratinf  the  1840).  Savonarola  (1837;  6th  ed.  1856)  and  Die 
victims  of  the  Jeannette  expedition  buried  there.  Albigen8er(lS42;  4th  ed.  1873) are  to  be  regarded 
The  Lena  is  frozen  at  Kirensk  (at  the  beginning  rather  as  fragments  than  as  literary  entities* 
of  its  middle  course)  from  the  end  of  October  to  Don  Juan  (1851),  a  sort  of  drama,  was  left  un- 
the  end  of  April;  at  Yakutsk  from  the  middle  of  finished  at  his  deaUi.  Lenau's  finest  poems  are 
October  to  the  end  of  May ;  and  at  the  delta  from  descriptive  of  Hungarian  life  and  scenery.  Soon 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  June,  after  1844  he  became  insane.  The  rest  of  his  life 
The  opening  of  the  river  is  accompanied  by  dis-  was  passed  in  the  asylum  at  Oberdobling,  near 
astrous  floods.  Steam  navigation,  flrst  intro-  Vienna.  He  died  August  22,  1850.  His  S&mmU 
duced  on  the  Lena  in  1862,  is  conflned  chiefly  to  liche  Werke  were  edited  by  Anastasius  Grfin  (in 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  4  vols.,  Stutt^rt,  1855;  2  vols.,  1881).  There 
freight  (chiefly  minerals,  fish,  and  grain)  being  is  a  later  edition  with  life  and  notes  (Leipzig,  2 
carried  principally  in  barges  and  wooden  vessels  vols.,  1882),  and  another  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1883). 
built  in  the  shipvards  on  the  upper  course,  where  Gonsult :  Schurz,  Lenaus  Lehen{2  vols.,  Stuttgart» 
shipbuilding  is  the  chief  industry.  The  principal  1855);  Frankl,  Zu  Lenaus  Biographie  (2d  ed., 
ports  on  the  Lena  are  Verkholensk,  Vitimsk,  Vienna,  1885),  and  his  edition  of  Lenau  und 
Olekminsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Bulun.  The  Lena  has  Sophie  Lowenthal,  Tagebuch  und  Briefs  des 
numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  most  note-  Dichters  (Stuttgart,  1892). 

"^""^l  ^1^A^^  ^^"^k  *^''-  y^'™'/^t  ^^^^^*  IiBOTACH,  ItonAo,  Franz  vow  (1836-1904). 

ll.  fL  llf^  ^^  r?vtr"^  H^h   in  S  J  3  A  German  portrait  painter,  the  greatest  of  the 

from  the  left     The  river  is  rich  in  flrfi,  but  ni^gtee^th  ^ntury.     He  wis  bora  at  Schroben- 

its  fishery  mdustnes  are  still  undeveloped  and  t:",™    v.   tt"«" /  ij^™;-    twww»«,k^»   iq    iqq<i 

are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Yakuts.     Some  ^^«^°'  V*  ^P^""  ^ulf"*^  ??"      fiif'.^^w 

of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  abound  in  gold,  Wh^"^  *  ^<>y  /»«  ^^^^«*  ''^.*'iJl?P'S^«l^  %^l 

^^A  *v     ^^r.^  «i^««  4.k^  •:,,«-  ;.  i.{<,v«i«r  w»i«  father,  a  master  mason.    His  flrst  artistic  effects 

and  the  region  along  the  nver  is  highly  mm-  ^^              ^.       ,     ^             ^          ^      ^.  ^ 

eralized    m    some   parts.      The    Lena   was    dis-  J^i^J^  * /^.f  "j„   J*  Vkl   t^Li^^k^L   oaC^j   «# 

covered  by  the  Russians  in  1628.  P«"^  °^  ^V^^^  **  *J^«  .P^^^*^*5  ^\??\  ^1 

«.«/T^««^  ./^  »  «  x.,u       «    *«  Augsburg  only  served  to  instill  in  him  a  lifelong 

LENiB/A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ai^Mua,  L^naia).  hatred  for  art  academies.  Two  months'  work 
The  Feast  of  Vats,  one  of  the  series  of  festivals  under  Grftfle  at  Munich  increased  this  dislike, 
constituting  the  Dionysia,  held  during  the  month  He  worked  for  himself  in  his  native  villa^^e  until 
of  Gamelion  (January- February)  at  the  Lenseum  in  1857  he  became  a  pupil  of  Piloty  at  Munich, 
at  Athens.  The  festival  consisted  of  a  public  His  flrst  work  to  attract  attention  was  'Teas- 
feast,  followed  by  dramatic  jjerformanees  at  the  ants  Taking  Refuge  from  a  Storm  in  a  Chapel" 
theatres,  to  which  the  participants  went  in  pro-  (1867),  now  in  the  Magdeburg  Museum.  It 
cession.  reveals  the  influence  of  Piloty,  but  contains  a 

MINABD  BAYS.     See  ELBcmcmr,  para,  powerful  naturalism  unknown  to  that  master, 

graphs  Discharge  Through  Gases.  g^"ag  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Woty  to 

®    *^                  ^              ^  Italy,  where  he  had  occasion  to  study  more  thor- 

USNABTOWICZ,,       l&i'ar-to^rich,       Tegfil  oughly  the  old  masters,  whom   he  already  re- 

(1822-98).    A  Polish  poet,  bora  at  Warsaw  and  vered.     One  of  the  results  of  this  journey  waa 

educated  there.     He  lectured  on  Polish  litera-  his  "Arch  of  Titus,**  in  1858,  now  in  the  Museum 


(1851),    Notpa   lirenka   (1857),   Poezje   (1861),  nich.*  In  1860  he  was  called,  together  with  B6ek<^ 

and  the  idyl  Jagoda  z  maaovieckich  las6f  (1880).  ijq  and  Reinhold  Begas,  to  teach   in  the  new 

They  are  passionately  patriotic,  and  descriptive  art  school  at  Weimar,  but  remained  only  a  year 

of  quiet  raral  life.    He  translated  Dante's  Divina  and  a  half. 

Conimedia  into  Polish.  The  most  important  influence  in  the  formation 

LENATT,    Ift'nou,    Nikolaus    (1802-50).      A  of  his   style   was   his  commission   from    Baron 

name  assumed  by  Nikolaus  Niembsch  von  Streh-  Schack  to  copy  works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  Velaz- 

lenau,  an  Austrian  lyric  and  elegiac  poet.     He  quez,  and  other  masters  for  his  gallery  at  Munich, 

was  bom  at  Gsatftd,  Hungary,  studied  law  and  In  1863  he  was  sent  to  Italy,  and  in  1867  to 

then  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  he  never  practiced  Spain.  By  the  study  of  these  masters  he  acquired 

*  either  prafoeaion.    His  genius  flrst  found  expres-  his  brilliant  coloring.  After  his  retura  to  Munich 

sion  in  Gediohte  (1831),  full  of  sadness  and  ex-  in  1868  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  portrai- 

^uisitely  melodious.    He  then  went  to  Stuttgart  ture,  which  he  had  long  recognized  as  his  chief 

and  associated  with  poets  of  the  Swabian  school,  strength,  and  soon  became  the  most  famous  por- 

especiaUy;  Kerner,    Schwab,    and    Karl    Mayer,  traitist  of  Germany.    From  1872  to  1874  he  re^ 

Growing 'restless  there,  he  went  to  America  in  sided  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  held  in  highest 

1832,  traveled  on  horseback  in  what  was  then  esteem,  and  pamted  the  Emperor  and  other  Aus- 

the  West,  and  returaed,  disillusioned  by  experi-  trian  notebles.    In  1875-76  he  visited  Egypt,  and 

ence,  in  1833,  to  flnd  himself  already  poetically  after  that  time  resided  at  Munich.    Many  of  his 

famouB  as  the  lyric  representetive  of  an  emo-  winters,  after  1882,  were  passed  at  Rome,  wberi: 
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ke  wms  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  artistic  circle,  and  a  story  by  the  Key.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  TeH 

portrayed  the  Pope,  Queen  Margherita,  and  Min-  Times  One  la  Ten  (Boston,  1870),  relating  how 

ister  Minghetti    (1886,  Dresden).     He  received  ten  persons  banded  themselves  together  to  live  the 

fold  medals  at  Paris  (1875),  Munich  (1869,  mottoes,  ''Look  up  and  not  down;  look  forward 
879),  and  Vienna  (1882),  and  many  orders,  and  and  not  backward;  look  out  and  not  in;  lend  a 
honors,  and  an  honorary  doctorate  was  conferred  hand/'  Each  of  the  original  ten  persuaded  ten 
on  him  by  the  University  of  Halle.  others  to  devote  themselves  to  the  same  service, 
Lenbach's  work  in  the  beginnins  was  as  frankly  and  thus,  according  to  the  story,  in  twenty-seven 
realistic  as  that  of  Gourbet,  but  nis  realism  was  years  the  entire  world  was  won.  The  first  Lend  a 
softened  and  idealized  by  study  of  the  old  mas-  Hand  Club  was  formed  in  1870,  and  without  any 
ters.  His  first  portraits  resemble  Rembrandt's  in  concerted  effort  similar  bands  sprang  up  in  many 
the  treatment  of  life  and  in  characterization.  He  places.  In  1874  a  common  bond  was  thought  de- 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Rubens,  but  neither  Ru-  sirable,  and  at  Chautau(}uai  N.  Y.,  the  "Look  Up 
bens  nor  Velazquez  seems  to  have  influenced  him  Legion"  was  formed ;  a  little  later  its  organ,  LerCi 
as  much  as  Titian.  The  old  masters,  however,  a  Hand—ei  monthly,  edited  by  Dr.  Hale — was 
never  affected  the  individuality  of  his  work.  He  established.  In  1891  the  Ten  Times  One  Ck>rpora- 
ezc^Ied  especially  in  characterization.  Knowing  tion  was  brought  into  being.  In  1900  there  ex- 
thoroughly  his  sitter,  he  portrayed  him  in  the  isted  these  afliTiated  societies :  "The  Look  Up  Lc- 
flitting  moment  which  showed  to  the  fullest  ex-  gion;"  "The  Commercial  Temperance  Union;" 
tent  Uie  painter's  conception  of  his  character.  ^The  Order  of  Send  Me;"  "The  Lend  a  Hand 
His  conception,  though  a  high  one,  was  always  Clubs;"  "The  I.  H.  N.  [In  His  Name — ^the  title  of 
true.  His  color  was  harmonious  and  pleasing;  Mr.  Hale's  touching  Waldensian  story]  Clubs." 
he  was  a  fine  brushman,  and  knew  just  what  to  A  badge,  the  Maltese  cross,  and  a  motto,  "In  His 
emphasize.  Only  the  head  and  eyes  were  fin-  Name,"  have  been  adopted  in  common,  but  their 
ished;  the  hands  and  dress  much  less  so;  and  use  is  voluntary.  Consult  Bacon  and  Northrop, 
there  were  no  accessories.  At  first  famous  for  Young  People's  Societies  (New  York,  1900). 
male  portraits,  in  later  life  he  succeeded  also  See  Christian  Endeavob,  Young  People's  Soci- 
with  women.  Children  he  painted  only  after  the  ett  of;  ELing's  Daughtebs  and  Sons;  Bbotheb- 
birth  of  his  own  little  girl,  whom  he  portrayed '  hood  of  Saint  Andrew  ;  Efwobth  League. 
m^  times  and  with  great  charm.  LBHBPVBTI.  lA'nA'vS',  Charles  Ferdinand 
Hi.  best-toown  portraits  ^j;f  P^^^^^^  ( itS-^  A  French  compc^K^r,  bom  at  Rouen.  He 

"'"'"^J^f'^ISif*^^'  ^^^^^                   ^.H^!l  was  educated  for  the  la^ut  determined  to  de- 

examples  of  these  portraits  are  in  tne  National  .<•       k^xi.          £     -        «_  >:^     tt    u^ 

Galled  of  Berlin,  the  New  PimOcothek  at  Munich,  !±,^l°L^Ln*?.f  R  J/^^^^^^^ 

and  in  the  nUeries  of  Hamburg  and  Leipziij,  and  ^^f,  *  ^X  i  ««f  T^nn^^PHx  ^ Xm^  ^n 

elsewhere,  fes  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Vflliam  ^.^^V  J °Jf„^f^H  l.Z.«^^ 

L  are  also  nuiierous.    Among  his  other  sitters  1881  >*as  appointed  professor  of  harmony  at  the 

were  Count  von  Moltke,  the  Emperor  Frederick  Consenratory.  and  m  1893  professor  of  composi- 

in.  as  Crown  Prince,  Pope  Leo  3fill.(1886,  New  ^»5>^-  He  has  been  a  very  successful  composer,  and 

Pinakothek,  Munich),  Ciunt  Schack,  Glaitone,  hw  operas  have  been  among  the  most  popular  of 

^i^T^^h^Stio^ayer,  Delbrilck,  Rich-'  modern  French  compositions.    In  1869  fie  won  the 

ard  ^5S^r,  FraL  Lisi*,  Helmholtz,  Paul  Heyse,  P"«  ^^^T^  ^7  ^^  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  with  a 

Johann^^uss,  Hans  v^n  Billow,  and  Hermknn  f^  opera    a  four-acj  grand  opera  ^b  pro- 

Levi.     His   lat^^it   works   indudi    portraits   of  ^uced  in  London  m  1882,  and  next  m  importance 

MiB.  Marion  Crawford,  Prince  Reg^t  Luitpold  followed  Jeanns  f  ^rc,  a  sacred  drama  m  three 

of    Bavaria,    the   Imperial    ChaiSllor    HoW  V^l^'  produced  at  the  Rouen  Cathedral  m  1886. 

lobe-SchilUi^ftlrst,    Se    historian    Mommsen,  Other    compositions    include    ^   Requtem    Mass, 

and    the   architect   Gabriel    Seidel.      The    best  «ma"er   church   numbers,   melodies,    scenes,   ly- 

known  of  his  portraits  of  himself  are  those  of  Tumes,  and  small  works  for  soli,  choruses,  and 

1866,  in  the  Schack  gallery  at  Munich,  in  the  orchestra,  of  which  one  of  the  most  successful 

manner   of  Rembrandt,   and   that  of   1896,   in  examples  is  MidiiaUon. 

which  the  artist  rivals  Titian  himself.  Consult:  LBNBPVBTT,  Juixs  EuGtvx  (1819-98).  A 
Wvl,  "Franx  von  Lenbachs  ErzllWungen  aus  prench  painter,  bom  at  Angers.  He  was  a 
■euiem  Leben,"  in  Deutsche  Revue,  1897,  com-  pyp^  of  Picot  and  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
posed  chiefly  of  conversations  with  Lenbach;  ^^s,  exhibited  "Idylle"  at  the  Salon  of  1843, 
Roeenberff,  '^Lenbach,"  in  Kiknstler  Monographien  ^^^  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1847  with  his  **Mort 
(Bielefeld,  1898).  His  portraits  have  been  pro-  ^e  Vitellius,"  and  in  the  same  year  exhibited 
dnoed  in  heliogravure  under  the  title,  Frane  von  ^  "Saint  Saturnin."  In  1865  he  sent  to  the 
Lenbaehs  zeitgendssische  Bildnisse  (Munich,  international  exposition  several  canvases  with 
1891-96).  some  slight  trace  of  Italian  influence:  "Les  mar- 

JJOf^CAN.     An  interesting  tribe  or  confed-  tyrs  aux  catacombes,"  "Pie   IX.   &  la  chapelle 

eracy,  with  several  sub-tribes,  constituting  a  dis-  Sixtine,"  and  "La  Fete  Dieu  &  Venise."     More 

tinct  linguistic  stock,  occupying  the  mountain  original  were  "Noce  vtoitienne"   (1867),  "B6n6- 

r^ons  of  Honduras,  westward  from  Comayagua  diction  de  la  chapelle  Sainte  Marie  &  Angers" 

and  perhaps  extending  over  the  Salvador  border.  (1859),  "La  Vierge  au  Calvaire"    (1861),  and 

They  are  fairly  civilized,  industrious  and  peace-  "Hylas"  (1865).    In  the  later  period  of  his  life 

able,  although  brave  fighters  with  a  strong  feel-  j,^  exhibited  less  at  the  Salon  and  spent  more 

ing  of  native  patriotism.  time  on  the  decoration  of  public  buildings.  This 

l/VNOX/yS,  liif^iy,  Ninok  de.     See  Ninon  work  includes  the  frescoes  of  the  theatre  at  An- 

OB  Lknclob.  gers;  those  of  the  "Qloriflcation  de  la  Vierprp,'' 

XtSSfD  A  HAND  CLTTB8.    Societies  of  a  re-  "La  purification/'  "Le  portement  du  croix/'  and 

ligioiUy    philanthropical,    and    social    character  "La  passion,"  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospice  of  Saint 

formed  among  young  people.    The  name  is  from  Mary  at  Angers;  and  decorations  of  many  Paris 
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churches^  especially  Sainte  Clotilde,  Saint  Louis 
en  rile,  and  Saint  Sulpice. 

L'EITFANT,  lllN'fftN^  PzEBBE  Chables  ( 1755- 
1825).  A  French  officer,  who  came  to  America 
with  Lafayette  in  1777,  and  joined  the  American 
army.  He  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
engineers  in  1779;  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
at&ck  on  Savannah  in  the  same  year;  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Charleston  in  May,  1780; 
was  exchanged  in  the  following  November;  and 
was  commissioned  brevet  major,  May  2,  1783. 
He  designed  the  bad^  of  the  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati.  He  was  intrusted  with  the  work 
of  laying  out  the  city  of  Washington,  but  was 
removed  before  all  his  plans  were  carried  out. 
In  1812  he  declined  the  professorship  of  engi- 
neering at  West  Point. 

LEHIT^  Ifo-nft^  Peteb  Joseph  (1789-1866). 
A  noted  German  landscape  gardener  and  archi- 
tect, son  of  the  famous  naturalist  best  known  by 
the  Latinized  name  Linnsus.  (See  Linnaus.) 
After  studying  the  sciences  and  architecture  he 
went  to  Paris  and  Vienna  to  specialize  in  garden 
architecture  and  arrangement.  At  Vienna  he  re- 
modeled the  gardens  of  the  Court,  and  at  Berlin 
he  united  beautifully  the  gardens  and  parks  of 
Potsdam.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  prison  at 
Coblenz,  the  school  of  architecture  and  horticul- 
ture at  Berlin,  and  the  restorer  of  the  residence 
of  Sans-Souci.  His  fame  was  so  well  deserved 
that  his  torso  was  placed  in  the  galleries  of 
Sans-Souci. 

LEITNEP,  Ito'n^,  Jacob  van  (1802-68).  A 
Dutch  dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  in  Amster- 
dam, son  of  the  philologist  David  Jacob  Lennep. 
Educated  for  the  law,  he  soon  acquired  a  large 
practice,  writing  at  the  same  time  poems  ( 1826- 
27)  and  many  patriotic  novels  and  plays  that 
won  him  the  title  of  the  Walter  Scott  of  Holland. 
Of  these  the  first  were  versified  Legends  of  the  Fa- 
therland (1828),  followed  by  the  comedies  The 
Frontier  Village  (1830)  and  The  Village  Over 
the  Frontier  (1830),  and  the  novels  (among 
many  others)  Our  Forefathers  (1838),  The  Rose 
of  Dekama,  and  The  Adopted  Son,  the  last  two 
translated  ( 1847 ) .  Lennep  also  made  noteworthy 
translations  into  Dutch  from  Shakespeare,  Byron, 
Southey,  and  Tennyson,  and  worked  for  some 
years  on  an  uncompleted  edition  of  the  great 
Dutch  poet  Vondel.  Lennep's  Dramatic  Works 
are  collected  in  3  vols.  (1852-54),  his  poems  in 
13  vols.  (1859-72),  his  novels  in  23  (1855- 
72).  His  De  Voomaamete  Oeachiedenisaen  van 
Noord-Nederland,  corresponding  to  Scott's  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,  are  in  four  volumes  (1845-49). 
Lennep  was  also  a  diligent  contributor  to  periodi- 
cals. Consult  his  Life  and  a  bibliography  in  Ten 
Brink,  Oeschiedenis  der  Noord-Nederlandsche  Let- 
teren  in  de  XIX,  eeuto,  vol.  i.  (Amsterdam,  1888) . 

LENNGBrEN,  IgnV^n,  Anna  Mabta  (1755- 
1819).  A  Swedish  poet,  born  probably  at  Up- 
sala.  Her  father,  Magnus  Malmstedt,  was  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  and  Anna 
was  carefully  educated.  When  she  was  eighteen 
her  first  poem  appeared  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention. Afterwards  she  translated  French  and 
Latin  plays,  which  were  presented  before  the 
Court.  In  1870  she  married  Karl  Peter  Lenn- 
gren,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Stockholmsposten, 
and  her  poems  were  published  anonymously  in 
this  journal  ^or  several  years.  When  her  iden- 
tity was  discovered,  the  Swedes  hailed  their  new 


poet  with  enthusiasm.  She  is  not  profound  or 
imaginative  in  an  original  way,  but  she  is  always 
graceful  and  natural,  and  her  idylls  and.  satires 
reflect  the  life  she  knew.  Her  collected  poems 
iSkaldeforaok)  were  first  published  in  1819,  in 
1856  with  a  biography  by  Carl6n,  and  again  with 
a  biography  by  Warburg,  and  illustrations  by 
Larsson  (Stockholm,  1884  and  1890,  Uth  and 
12th  editions). 

LEKNI  LENAPE,  iSn^nd  le-n&'p&.     An  Al- 
gonquin tribe.    See  Delawabb. 

LEN^OX^  Chablottb  Ramsat  (1720-1804). 
An  Anglo-American  poet,  Shakespearean  critic, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  in  New  York. 
Het  father  was  Lieutenant-Governor  Ramsay. 
She  was  sent  to  school  in  England  at  fifteen; 
married  there;  never  returned  to  America;  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  attracted  attention  by 
a  volume  of  Poems  on  Several  Occasions  ( 1747 ) . 
She  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  novelist  Richard- 
son and  by  Samuel  Johnson,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Henry  Lennox,  supported  herself 
by  miscellaneous  writing.  Among  her  works 
were:  Memoirs  of  Harriet  Stuart  (1751),  The 
Female  Quiaote  (1752),  and  Henrietta  (1758), 
popular  novels;  a  translation  of  Sully*s  Memoirs 
(1761,  reprinted  1854-56) ;  a  novel,  Sophia;  two 
comedies.  The  Sisters  (1769),  Old  City  Manners 
(1773);  Euphemia,  a  novel  (1790);  and 
Memoirs  of  Henry  Lennoco  (1804).  Most  note- 
worthy of  her  works  is  Shakespeare  Illustrated 
(3  vols.,  1753-54),  a  collection  of  the  novelistic 
sources  of  Shakespeare,  translated  and  annotated 
with  the  general  aim  of  showing  the  inferiority 
of  the  dramas  to  their  originau.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  thought  to  have  had  a  hand  in  this  work, 
for  which  he  wrote  the  dedication.  For  an 
amusing  sketch  of  the  work,  consult  Lounsbury, 
Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist  (New  York,  1901). 

LENHOX,  William  Pitt,  Lord  (1799-1881). 
An  English  soldier  and  writer,  fourth  son  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  godson  of  William 
Pitt.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and, 
having  entered  the  army,  served  for  several  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
was  also  a  voluminous  contributor  to  the  Sport- 
ing Review,  Bentley's,  and  other  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Among  his  publications,  which  in- 
clude works  on  history  and  fiction,  are:  Comp- 
ton  Audley  (1841);  The  Tuft-Hunter  (1843); 
Percy  Hamilton  (1852);  Philip  Courtney 
(1852);  Merrie  England  (1857);  Recreations 
of  a  Bporismian  (1862) ;  Adventures  of  a  Man  of 
Family  (1864) ;  Drafts  on  My  Memory  (1865) ; 
Fifty  Years*  Biographical  Refniniscences {IS63) ; 
My  Recollections  from  1806  to  187S  (1873); 
Life  of  the  Fifth  Duke  of  Richmond  (1862). 

LENNOX,  Eabl  of.    See  Stewabt. 

LENOIBr,  le-nwilr^,  Alexandre  Albert  (1801- 
91).  A  French  architect,  son' of  Alexandre  Marie 
Lenoir,  the  painter  and  archseologist.  He  studied 
at  the  College  Bourbon,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Debret  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  He  lived 
in  Rome  (1830-32),  and  in  1833  wrote  Projet 
d'un  musSe  historique,  suggesting  the  union  of 
the  Palais  des  Thermes  and  the  H6tel  de  Cluny. 
He  was  appointed  architect  to  carry  out  this 
plan;  became  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
historic  monuments  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
-secretary  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  for  life 
(1862),  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  ( 1869) .  He  wrote  the  very  valuable  work,  /«- 
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Miruetum   9ur   Varchitecture  monastique  (1862-  Aoadimie  des  Inaeriptiona,  and  two  years  later 

56) ;    Des   monuments  ant^rieurs   d   Vitahlisse-  went  with  his  father  to  Greece  and  the  East.    In 

ment  du  christianisme  dans  les  Oaules  (1840);  1860,  after  the  massacre  of  Christians  by  the 

Architecture  militaire  au  moyen  dge,  and  Monu-  Druses,  he  went  to  Syria,  and  afterwards  pub- 

ments  religieuw  au  mayen  dffe  ( 1847 ) ;  Le  tom^  lished  a  Histoire  des  maaaaores  de  8yrie  en  1860 

beau  de  NapoUon  lar  qwd  Invalides  (1855) ;  and  (1861).    Returning  to  Greece,  he  conducted  ex- 

Statistique   monumentale   de   Paris    (1861-67).  cavations  at  Eleusis  and  along  the  Sacred  Wav, 

He  was  famous  for  his  reproductions  of  medifeval  of  which  the  results  were  partially  embodied  m 

buildings.  La  voie  sacr^e  4leusinienne  (1864),  a  work  un- 

LBNOBB',  Oer.  pron.  U-ni/rc.     (1)  A  noted  fortunately  never  completed,  and  in  articles  in 

ballad  by  Ba;ger(1773)  and  the  name  of  ite  hero-  Pe"«i'«^l%  }^    ^^^  ^%  ^?f    appointed    sub- 

ine.  The  story  rests  on  a  variety  of  similar  Slavic  ^^^^arm^  of  the  French  Institute,  and  m  1874 

tales,  which  gave  rise  to  the  German  tradition.  Pi'^/f^^^F    of     archeology    at    the    Bibhothfeque 

Its  basis  is  the  popular  belief  that  the  tears  of  Rationale.     During  his   last  years  he  devoted 

a  maiden  for  a  lost  lover  may  bring  him  back  P?^  5*  ^^\  t»™?  ^o  an  exploration  of  the  less- 

from  the  grave  in  the  form  of  a  vimpire.    In  ^»?,\ted  parts  of  Southern  Italy.    Here  he  met 

all  the  Ules  of  this  class  the  lover  fetches  the  ^^h  an  accident   and  after  a  long  ilhiess  died 

maiden  from  her  home  and  carries  her  with  him  December  9,  1883.    Lenormant  was  a  scholar  of 

on  a  demonUc  ride  to  the  churchyard,  where  encyclopedic  learning,  a  wonderful  diversity  of 

she  is  either  torn  in  pieces  or  rescued  at  the  "^terest,    and    great    productivity.     In    Greek 

last  moment  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock  or  by  archjeology  proner,  his  contributions  were  largely 

some  providential  intervention.     (2)  A  poem  by  ^  t^«  {"""^^i  ^'^'^^^^  i"*!!''*^  ^''1*''*l*  ^^S**® 

K   A.    Poe,   first   published   under   the  title   i  ^P"^  ArchMoatque  and  the  Gazette  ArcMolo^ 

Pwan  (1831).    (3)  The  heroine  of  Poe's  Raven.  ?y^*  of  which  he  was  founder  (with  De  Witte), 

_  _  editor,  and  chief  contributor.     He  edited,  with 

LEHOSKAHD,    le-nftr^mftw',    Marik    Anwb  Robiou,    Chefs    d'oBuvre    de    Vart    antique    (7 

Adelaide  (1772-1843).    A  French  fortime-teller,  vols.,  1867-68),  and  had  begun  to  publish  the 

bom  at  Alencon.     After  going  to  Paris   (1790)  results  of  his  Italian  travels  in  La  Orande-Orice 

she  took  up  fortune-telling  as  a  profsssion.    She  (1880-84),  and  A  travers  VApulie  et  la  Lucanie 

soon  attracted  attention,  and  opened  a  'cabinet  of  (1883).    In  the  field  of  numismatics  his  great 

divining,'  where  for  many  years  she  was  consulted  work  was  La  monnaie  dans  Vantiquit^  ( 1878-79) , 

by  persons  of  all  ranks,  even  by  the  Court  of  of  which  only  three  volumes  appeared,  but  he 

Napoleon.      It    is    said    that    Josephine    was  also  published    a    popular    work,    Monnaies   et 

greatly  influenced  by  her.     In  1809  she  had  to  mMaules    (1883),  and  numerous  essays.     Per* 

leave  Paris,  and  went  to  Brussels.    She  was  re-  haps  his  most  lasting  work  was   done  in  the 

peatedly   imprisoned.     Among  her   publications  study  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  with 

are:  Froph^tiques  (1816) ;  M^moires  historiques  especial  reference  to  the  origins  and  early  forms 

et  aeereta  de  Vimp^atrice  JoaSphine  {IB20)  i  BXid  of   their    civilization.    His    studies    were    sum- 

Bouvenira  de  la  Belgique  (1822).  marized  in  the  Manuel  de  Vhiatoire  ancienne  de 

LEHOSMAVT>  l6-n6r'mllN^  Chables  (1802-  VOrient  (1869;  9th  ed.  1881-83),  and  Les  ori- 
59).  A  French  archaeologist,  bom  in  Paris.  He  ^we«  de  Vhistoire  d'apris  la  Uble  et  les  tradi- 
originally  studied  law,  but  after  visiting  lUly  '*on»  des  peuples  oHentauw  (1880-84).  His 
devoted  himself  to  archieology.  He  was  made  discovery  of  the  Accadian,  a  non-Semitic  Ian- 
inspector  of  fine  arts  in  1826,  and  in  1828  accom-  gaage»  »»  the  cuneiform  texts,  was  announced 
panied  the  younger  Champollion  to  Egypt.  After-  f nd  defended  in  a  series  of  pa^rs,  and  his 
wards  he  went  to  Greece  as  a  member  of  the  com-  investigation  of  the  Chaldean  religion  led  to  the 
mission  to  explore  the  Morea.  He  was  made  publication  of  Les  sciences  occultes  en  Aaie 
curator  of  the  library  of  the  Arsenal  in  1830;  (1874-75).  Important  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cnrator  of  printed  books  in  the  Boyal  Library  in  cation  was  the  Eaaai  aur  la  propagation  de 
1837,  and  director  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  in  1841.  I'alphahet  ph^icien  dana  Vancien  monde  ( 1872- 
Meanwhile   he   had  lectured   at  the   Sorbonne.  75). 

He  was  elected  to  the  Institute  in  1839,  and  in  i.b  n6tBB,  le  n^tr',  AitobA  ( 1613-1700) .    A 

1848  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Egsrptian  French  landscape  gardener,  bom  in  Paris.    He 

archeology  in  the  Collece  of  France.     He  con-  ^^s  the  son  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Tuileries 

tnbuted  numerous  articles  on  art  and  arch»-  gardens,  and  was  sent  to  study  painting  under 

ology,  chiefly  to  the  Correapondant   (edited  by  gjnjon  Vouet.    But  Le  NOtre  preferred  the  oc- 

him,  1843-55),  and  wrote  several  works,  including  cupation  of  his  father,  and  soon  gained  such  a 

Des  artistes  oontemporains    (1833);    Questions  reputation  that  Fouquet  gave  him  charge  of  lay- 

hUtoriques     (1845);    Introduction    A    Vhistotre  £„«  ^^t  the  grounds  of  the  ChAteau  de  Vaux. 

orientals    (1838);    Mus4e  des  antiquum   igyp-  This    was    the    first    example    of    the    formal 

tiennes   (1842);  Letrisordenumxsmatiqueet  French    garden,    stiffly    designed    on    geometri- 

de  glypttque  (1836-50),  with  Paul  Delaroche  and  ^al  lines,  with  artificial  lakes  and  grottoes,  and 

Hennque^Dupont;    and    JBZt*e    dc«    monuments  ornamented    with    statues    and    clipped    trees. 

c^ramographtques  (1844-57)  with  de  Witte.  g^^^  despite  ite  severity,  the  design  had  a  cer- 

LEHOBKAKT,     F1kan<?ois     (1837-83).       A  tain   grandeur,   and   it  suited   the   architecture 

French  arehsologist,  bom  in  Paris,  January  17,  of  the  day.    When  Louis  XIV.  saw  these  gardens 

1837.     He  was  early  trained  by  his  father,  the  en  fSte,  he  made  Le  N6tre  director  of  the  royal 

arehsologist  Charles  Lenormant,   in  the  Greek  grounds,  and  gave  him  charge  of  the  new  park 

literature  and  instructed  as  to  the  monumente;  of  Versailles,  which  shows,  more  than  any  other 

and  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age.  he  mib-  of  his  works,  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  per- 

lished  an  article  on  some  Greek  tablets  from  spective.'    Other  French  gardens  that  he  laid  out, 

Memphis  in  the  Revue  ArchMopique.    In  1867  entirely   or   partially,    are   those   of   Chantilly, 

he  was  awarded  the  numismatic  prize  by  the  Meudon,  Saint-Cloud,  Fonteinebleau,  Saint-Ger- 
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main-en-Laye,  and  Sceaux.     He  went  to  Italy  convergent  than  before;  the  latter  makes  them 

in  1678,  and  was  receired  by  the  Pope  with  great  more  divergent.    The  point  to  which  the  rays 

friendliness.     In  Rome  he  laid  out  the  ganlens  converge,  or  from  which  they  diverge,  is  called 

of  the  Vatican,  the  Quirinal,  the  Villa  Albani,  a  foous — ^ndpal  fooua  when  the  rays  are  paral- 

the  Villa  Ludovisi,  and  the  Villa  Doria  Pamphili.  lei.     The  focus  for  a  convex  lens  is  real,  i.e. 

He  also  designed  the  park  at  Greenwich,  and  the  the  rays  actually  pass  through  it,  form  a  real 

Saint  James  and  Kensington  gardens  in  London,  and  inverted  image  smaller  or  larger  than  the 

LBN'OX.    A  town,  widely  known  as  a  summer  "''J'f '  »«»nltog  "  the  oJyect  is  at  a  distaiice 

resort,  including  the  villagi  of  New  Lenox  and  ^***K°'ili*'^*?*'?^  ^^^  '?**}  i*"^*!'  ^u 

Lenoidale,  in  Bterkshire  CSunty,  Mass..  six  miles  '^  the  obiect  be  within  the  prmcipal  focal  le^h 

south   of   Pittsfleld;    on  the   New   York,   New  »  Twtual  image  is  formed,  erect  and  mapifled. 

Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map:  Massachu-  ^'>'  a  concave  lens  the  focus  is  virtual-the  rays 

setts,  A3).  Lenox  itself  is  of  great  beauty,  '^'?,  *",*??'»'' /^"^  v*!^ 'I"'*  £™t '"  «««*^"»«8«' 
and  the  surrounding  region  presents  many  points  «"*."«' .  *^»  **>«  •^J*^*-  ^ee  Light,  where  a 
of  interest.  Amo^  Ae  altractions  Je  ^h-  ^'"^  »  '^'J?^  V  l«?»!f  *"<'  *5?  ^*"T  ^^iT 
keenac  and  Laurel  Cakes,  Bald  Head,  the  Ledge,  "t'"''  questions  involved  are  discussed.  For 
Mattoon  Hill,  and  Peny  Peak,  beside  many  toe  ^ff«"?*  f"™*  ®*  !«»»«»  as  used  in  various  op- 
residences  and  grounds.     Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  *><»'    instruments,    see    ^cbosoope;    Photoo- 

Henry  Ward  B^er,  and  Fanny  Kemble  were  S*^^'  ^^^^^^T            ^'  ^'  ''^™»*™>''' 

residents  of  Lenox.    The  goveminent  is  admin-  Spotbical;  and  Abebiutiok,  Chk)»€Atio.    Con- 

istered    by    town   meetingT    Settled    in    1750.  V^^'     ^T**""'    ^^  pf ,  ^9^    (New   Yort 

Lenox  wis  incorporated  m  a  district  in  1767.  J?""^) '  °i^oS?^'  ^*»««»'  Opt«»  (London  and 

and  named  in  honor  of  Charles  Lenox.  Duke  of  "^J'  '"'"*•  if""*'- 

Richmond.    Population,  in  1890,  2889;  in  1900,  UBNSTBOII,  iCn'strCm.  Cam.  Juuus  (1811- 

2942.  93).    A  Swedish  poet  and  critic,  bom  at  Gefie. 

I^HOX.    J™    (18W.80)       An   A^eru^an  fc^ktrt^  P^'ft'SLa'^'u^h^^Jf^fuV^^^^^ 

philanthropist,  born  in  New  York  City,  where  University  of  Upsala  from  1M6  to  1843.    During 

tis    father,    a   wealthy    Scotch   merchant,    had  ^^^   next  two  years   he  taught  philosophy  S 

settled  m  1784.    He  studied  at  Cplumbui,  was  q^^     j^  1346 'he  was  appointed  rector  at  Ves- 

admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  a  time  wm  «>«>-  ter-Loefsta.     He   wrote   bi   philosophy,   poetiy. 

aected  witti  his  father  in  bus  ness ;  butthe  great  theology,  and  .sthetics.  and  bis  priicfpal  pubfi- 

psssion   of  his   bfe  was   collecting  booto   and  cationTinclnde  a  comp^dium  of  the  Churcfi  his- 

objecto  of  art.     Durmg  the  years  that  he  was  ^^       „f  ^jg  country,  Mroftofc  ♦  alUn&nna  oek 

most  actively  enwjged  in  this  work  his  hbraiy  ^^j^   Kyrkohistirian    (1842);    contribution, 

grew  BO  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  for  hun  ^  the  histiry  of  Swedish  lesthetics,  Bidrag  tiU 

to  arrange  it  systematically,  and  the  books  as  ^  gvenska  Osthetikmt  hUtoria  (1840) ;  Jfa*J«- 

they  were  received  and  ch«!ked  oiT  were  stored  .„^j^    ^ggg,     ^  ^^^j     cr<mu>ell    (1860).  a 

in  the  vacant  apartments  of  his  residence.    Thw,  '          <^,„^  '„  ^^^  ^{^^   poems,  and  some 

of   course,   rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  J^tches.   Di   fyra  »t4Hden.    i<^  ur  •vmtht 

And  particular  volumes,  and  as  he  refused  to  ^^^nf  (1865) 

allow  others  access  to  his  storeroom,  the  library  -r-Km  i  \k'  UmM^  j^nt^  nwa  Lm.w«  i— - 

remained   practically   unused   until   it  was   re-  ^^^  (AS.  fem^en,  teti^en,  OHO.  fen^n,  toil. 

moved  to  the  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  which  ^5'  *^^'  ««»••  ^»  »?"»&  ™™  ^®-  ^' 

he  erected  for  its  reception  in  1870.    It  is  espe-  P^^;'  ^^-  5»«^'  ?^*-  ^^'"r^  ^^""^  ^'T*  **f 

ciallv  rich  in  Americana    and  contains  a  veir  ^«°firt^«n>n«  days  m  spnng).    The  season  of  fast- 

^r^^ri\^^  ^ii^/.fi'^«  «*  n^kLa  »r>A  «»«n«^  *•*<»  t^riA  l^g  obscrved  before  Easter  in  the  Roman  Cath- 

•completecollectionofBibles,  and  many  rare  and  ,.«    tj,.  .  ^   .    ,  a««i5«o,.  «k,.»^i,—     t*- i^««^i. 


pital  in  that  city,  to  Princeton  University,  and  ^^7«  ''TT^  ""K  .       a"^"",  ^  i  'S'''^  "^^I^-l 

to  many  public  and  private  charities.  ^*»«f«  ?f  ^^«  1"*  *^.«  ^*^«  ^1  Holy  Week,  and  it 

''  ^                  *^  gradually  spread  to  include  the  whole  week.    But 

LENS,  IttN.    A  town  of  France,  in  the  Depart-  outside  of  this  solemn  fast,  Tertullian,  Origen, 

ment    of    Pas-de-Calais,    on    the    Souchez,    17  and  other  early  writers  allude  to  a  forty  days' 

miles  south-southwest  of  Lille.    It  is  a  olace  of  fast,  and  the  Council  of  Nicsa  (325)  recognises 

great  antiquity,  and  was  once  strongly  fortified,  it  as  an  established  custom.    The  probabiuty  is 

It  has  iron  and  steel  foundries  and  manufactures  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  more  zealous  even 

sugar,  soap,  etc.    In  the  vicinity  are  highly  pro-  in  Apostolic  times,  and  gradually  grew  into  a 

ductive  coal-mmes.    It  is  famous  for  the  victory  rule.     The  period  of  forty  days  was  adopted  in 

gained   by   the   Prince   of   Cond6  over   Leopold  commemoration  of  the  fasting  of  Christ,  as  well 

William,  Archduke  of  Austria,  under  its  walls,  as  Moses  and  Elijah,  for  that  lengtii  of  time. 

in  1648.    Population,  in  1891,  13,862;  in  1901,  See  Easter;  Fast;  Holy  Week. 

^^'^^^'  LBNT'HALL,  Wiixiam  (1691-1662).  An 
LENS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  Ien9,  lentil;  so  English  politician.  He  was  bom  at  Henley-on- 
called  on  account  of  the  shape  of  the  lens).  A  Thames,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to, 
circular  section  of  a  transparent  substance,  hav-  the  bar  in  1616.  He  represented  Woodstock  in ' 
ing  its  surfaces  either  both  spherical,  or  one  the  Short  Parliament  of  1640  and  in  the  Long 
of  tfiem  plane  and  the  other  spherical.  Lenses  Parliament,  serving  as  Speaker  from  1640  to 
are  either  convex  (thickest  in  the  middle)  or  con-  1653.  When  Cromwell  as  Protector  summoned 
cave  (thickest  at  the  edges),  and  a. ray  of  light  in  his  first  Parliament,  Lenthall  was  again  chosen 
passing  through  a  lens  is  bent  toward  its  to  the  chair  (1654),  and  was  a  member  of  the 
thickest  part.  The  former  class  changes  the  Parliament  of  1656  also.  On  the  reassembling 
direction   of  the   rays  by  making  them   more  in  1659  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  resumed  his 
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former  position,  and,  convinced  of  the  inevi- 
tability  of  the  Restoration,  subsequently  aided  in 
bringing  it  about.  His  career,  admittedly  suc- 
cessful aa  Speaker,  was  attacked  by  contempo- 
raries on  the  ground  of  loyalty;  on  the  other 
hand,  his  refusal  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the 
five  accused  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  present  when  in  1642  the  King  attempted 
to  arrest  them,  was  appreciated  by  Parliament 
and  made  him  famous. 

LENTICELS  (Fr.  leniicelle,  diminutive  of 
lenticule,  lens-shaped,  lentil-shaped,  from  Lat. 
Unticula,  lentil,  diminutive  of  lenSy  lentil). 
Roundish  or  elongated  corky  patches  of  various 
sixes,  usually  projecting  a  little  above  the  epider- 
mis of  stems.  Where  cork-formation  ('bark') 
is  going  on,  at  certain  points  corresponding 
usually  to  the  stomata  ('breathing-pores')  of  the 
epidermis,  the  cork-cells  become  roimded  and 
looeened  from  one  another.  Under  the  strain 
the  epidermis  ruptures,  and  the  powdery  mass 
of  cells  is  exposed,  throuffh  a  usually  biconvex 
rift,  whose  shape  suggested  for  the  structure  the 
name  'lenticel.'  Lenticels  are  present  in  all  the 
great  groups  of  vascular  plants,  and  verv  few 
plants  with  a  regular  annual  formation  of  cork 
fail  to  show  them.  They  are  most  conspicuous 
OQ  young  shoots,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
birch,  they  become  more  prominent  as  they  gro^ 
older.  The  lenticels  that  are  developed  at  a 
point  early  determined  by  a  stoma,  a  root,  or  a 
Dud,  are  called  primary  lenticels;  while  those 
which  are  formed  later,  and  at  a  point  not  de- 
termined by  an  organ,  are  called  secondary.  Len- 
ticels serve  to  admit  air  to  the  livinff  internal 
tissues,  through  an  impervious  corW  layer,  and 
thgr  vary  in  porosity  in  different  plants  and  at 
different  seasons. 


(OF.  lentille,  from  Lat.  lenticula, 
diminutive  of  letM,  lentil),  Vioia  hirsuta  or  Lena 
hir9Hta,  An  annual  leguminous  plant,  related  to 
tares  (see  Task),  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  in  the  East,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  a 
weak,  branching  stem,  from  6  to  18  inches  high, 
mad  pinnate  leaves  with  6  to  8  pairs  of  leaflets 

and  terminal  tendrils. 
The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  lilac,  or  pale 
blue.  The  pods  are  very 
short  and  blunt,  thin 
and  smooth,  and  con- 
tain two  seeds  shaped 
like  a  double  convex 
lens.  There  are  nu- 
merous varieties,  with 
white,  brown,  and  black 
seeds,  of  various  sizes, 
the  largest  being  about 
one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  lentil  grows 
best  in  a  light  and 
rather  dry  soil;  in  a 
very  rich  soil  it  pro- 
duces comparatively  few 
pods. 

Unlike  the  pea  and 
the  bean,  the  lentil  is 
eaten  only  when  fully 
ripe.  The  brown  or  reddish  lentil  is  smaller 
than  the  yellow,  but  of  more  delicate  flavor. 
Jt   is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  food-plants 
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— ^probably  one  of  the  first  to  be  brought 
under  cultivation  by  man.  Since  it  has  been 
grown  from  early  times  in  Asia  and  in  the  Medi- 
terranean countries,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
reddish  Egyptian  lentil  was  the  'red  pottage'  of 
Esau.  In  ffurope  this  legume  is  far  less  grown 
than  the  pea  and  the  bean,  partly  because  its 
yield  of  seed  and  straw  is  less.  The  market  is 
partially  supplied  from  Egypt.  The  lentil,  accord- 
ing to  analysis,  is  one  of  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  the  legumes,  but  its  flavor  is  pronounced 
and  to  some  persons  not  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  pea  and  the  bean.  Its  seeds  have  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  composition:  Water,  8.4;  pro-* 
tein,  25.7;  fat,  1.0;  carbohydrates,  59.2;  and  ash, 
5.7,  the  fuel  value  being  1620  calories  a  pound. 
Like  all  legumes  used  as  food,  they  are  especially 
rich  in  protein.  It  is.  generally  used  for  soup  or 
pur6e.  In  the  Mediterranean  countries  it  is 
often  eaten  roasted.  It  has  been  little  known  in 
the  United  States,  but  with  the  growth  of  the 
foreign  population  ite  use  has  steadily  increased. 
The  lentils  found  in  our  markets  are  all  im- 
ported, but  the  culture  of  this  legume  from  Euro- 
pean seeds  is  being  tried  in  the  Southwestern 
Territories  and  elsewhere.  A  small  variety  of 
lentil  is  already  grown. in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, as  well  as  in  Mexico,  the  seed  of  which  was 
doubtless  brought  from  Spain  centuries  ago  by 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  mixed  race  living 
there. 

LENTINI,  ien-te^n6  (Lat  Leontini).  A  city 
in  the  Province  of  Syracuse,  Sicily,  18  miles  by 
rail  south  of  Catania  (Map:  Itely,  K  10).  The 
centre  of  the  city  is  three  miles  from  the  railway 
station.  To  the  north  lies  Lake  Lentini,  from 
9  to  12  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  water.  It  did  not  exist  in  ancient 
times,  and  ito  vapors  make  the  city  unhealthful 
in  summer.  Lentini  is  a  market  for  rice  and 
other  grain,  oil,  wine,  flax,  cattle,  and  for  water- 
fowl and  flsh  from  the  lake.  The  ancient  Leon- 
tini was  founded  in  b.o.  729  by  coloniste  from 
Naxos,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Gorgias,  the 
sophist  and  orator,  who  persuaded  Athens  to 
intervene  in  Sicily.  Population  (commune),  in 
1881,  13,462;  in  1901,  17,134. 

LEKTIHO,  l6n-te!^nd,  Jacopo  da,  usually 
called  II  Notajo  da  Lentino  (the  Notary  of 
Lentino).  One  of  the  earliest  of  Itelian  poets, 
who  lived  during  the  flrst  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  is  presumed  to  have  studied  at 
Bologna,  and  lived  in  Tuscany  for  at  least  a  part 
of  his  life.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Dante  in  doubtful 
terms  {Purgatory,  cxxiv.)  for  the  carelessness  of 
his  language,  but  some  of  his  poems,  translated 
by  Roasetti  in  Dante  and  Hi»  Circle,  have  much 
charm.  His  sonnets  and  canzoni  are  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  Sicilian  school.  Consult  Gaspary, 
Die  sicilianisohe  Dichterachule  dea  dreizehnten 
Jahrhdinderta  (Berlin,  1878). 

LENTO,  Un^td  (It.,  slow).  In  music,  a  term 
indicating  a  tempo  between  grave  (q.v.)  and 
adagio  (q.v.). 

LEN^TTLTTS.  A  well-known  cognomen  of  the 
Cornelia  family  in  ancient  Rome.  The  best- 
known  members  of  this  branch  of  the  famous 
patrician  gens  were  the  following:  (1)  P.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  Sura,  qureator  under  Sulla 
in  B.C.  81,  prietor  in  75,  and  consul  in  71.  In 
B.C.  70,  along  with  many  others,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  senatorial  order  by  the  censors,  for  his 
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vices,  and  remained  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace.  Bohemia,  and  assisted  Hochstetter  in  preparing 

He  became  praetor  again  in  B.C.  63,  the  year  of  Die  zweiie  deutBohe  Nordpolfahrt    (1874).     In 

Cicero's  consulship,  when  he  joined  in  Catiline's  1874  he  went  on  a  scientific  expedition  for  the 

conspiracy,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  oonspir-  German  African  Company  and  spent  three  years 

ators  within  the  walls  when  Catiline  left  to  take  in  West  Africa.    On  a  second  journey,  in  1880,  he 

the  lead  in  the  field.    Cicero,  however,  obtained  crossed  the  western  Sahara  in  the  disguise  of 

full  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  from  the  ambassa-  an    Arab    merchant,    reaching    Timbuktu.     In 

dors  of  the  Allobroges ;  and  when  Lentulus  and  1886  he  imdertook  an  expedition  •  for  the  relief 

his  comrades  were  confronted  with  the  evidence,  of  Junker,  Casati,  and  Lupton,  who  were  penned 

they  were  forced  to  confess  their  guilt.    Lentulus  up  by  the  Mahdi  revolt.     On  this  journey  he 

himself  resigned  his  office,  and  was  put  to  death  made  valuable  discoveries  in  East  Africa,  espe* 

with  the  other  leaders  in  the  Tulhanum,     (2)  cially  around  the  sources  of  the  Nile.     He  re- 

P.  CoBNELius  Lentulus  Spintheb,  a  friend  of  turned  to  Austria  in  1887  and  became  professor 

Cicero,  only  a  very  distant  relative  of  the  above,  of    geography    in    the    German    University    of 

He  was  curule  edile  in  B.G.   63    (the  year  of  Prague.     His  African  tours  are  described  in: 

Cicero's  consulship),  when  the  conspirator  Len-  Skizzen  aus  Weatafrika  (1878);  Timbuktu,  Reise 

tulus  was  given  into  his  custody  after  his  ar-  durch  Marokko,  die  Sahara  und  den  Suddn,  which 

rest.     He  was  prsetor  in  B.C.  60,  and  consul  in  contains    many   valuable    contributions    to    our 

67,  when  he  procured  Cicero's  recall  from  exile,  knowledge  of  the  Sahara;  and  Wanderungen  in 

In  the  following  years  he  followed  the  fortunes  Afrika     (1895).     His    later    works    are:     Die 

of  Pompey,  but  Cssar  pardoned  him,  and  we  soffennanten  Zu?ergi^lker  Afrikas  (1894);  Ueher 

hear  nothing  of  the  end  of  his  life.     (3)    Son  Oeld  hei  Naturvolkem   (1895);   Ophir  und  di9 

of  the  last,  of  the  same  name,  also  a  follower  of  Ruinen  hei  Bimhahy    ( 1896 )  ;   and  "Geographie 

Pompey.     Pardoned  by  Csssar,  he  finally  joined  von  Afrika,"  in  Andree,  Handhuch  der  Oeogra- 

Brutus   and   Cassius   in   their   campaigns,   and  phie  (1899). 

coined  silver  mon^  for  the  payment  of  their        jj^q  (Lat.,  lion).    The  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiaa 

troops,  specimens  of  which  are  common.  (q.v.). 

LENZy  iSnts,  Jakob  Michael  Reinhold  LEO.  The  name  of  thirteen  popes.  Leo  L, 
(1751-92).  A  German  poet  and  dramatist,  bom  Saint,  Pope  440-461,  sumamed  'the  Great,'  one 
at  Sesswegen,  Livonia.  After  studying  at  K6-  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Latin  fathers.  He  was 
nigsberg,  he  went  to  Strassburg  in  1771  as  tutor  bom  in  Tuscany.  By  Pope  Celestine  I.  (422-432) 
to  two  young  noblemen  from  Courland.  At  he  was  made  one  of  the  seven  Roman  deacons. 
Str^^ssburg  he  allied  himself  to  the  literary  co-  His  influence  is  attested  by  Cassian's  dedication 
terie  of  which  Goethe  was  a  member.  In  1776  to  him  of  his  De  Incamatione  Contra  Neatorium 
he  followed  Goethe  to  Weimar,  where,  despite  his  (430),  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria  appealed  to  his 
friends'  remonstrances,  he  showed  such  utter  dis-  aid  against  Bishop  Juvenal  of  Jerusalem,  who  de- 
regard  for  social  conventions  that  he  was  con-  sired  to  be  made  a  patriarch  (431).  Pope  Siztus 
tinually  in  trouble.  Finally,  he  was  banished  III.  (432-444)  sent  him  on  a  civil  embassy  to 
from  Weimar,  wandered  in  various  countries,  be-  Gaul,  while  absent  on  which  he  was  elected 
came  insane,  and  died  an  object  of  charity  in  Pope.  Leo's  letters,  addressed  to  all  parts  of  the 
Moscow.  Lenz  was  one  of  the  most  typical  ex-  Church,  exhibit  prodigious  activity  and  seal,  and 
amples  of  the  poets  of  the  ''Storm  and  Stress"  are*  used  by  Catholic  controversialists  as  an  evi- 
penod.  In  his  works  he  railed  against  the  blind  dence  of  the  extent  of  the  iurisdiction  of  the 
servitude  to  French  Classicism;  in  his  life  he  Roman  See.  In  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  449, 
proclaimed  the  right  of  nature  against  conven-  he  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called 
tionality.  He  was  a  gifted  but  wayward  writer.  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus,  which  had  been  held 
He  has  been  ranked  next  to  Cioethe — "longo  sed  that  year  and  ha!d  pronounced  in  favor  of 
f)rodPtmiM  mteri?a2Zo,"  however,  as  Erich  Schmidt  Eutyches  (q.v.),  summoned  a  new  council  at 
has  written — among  the  dramatists  of  the  Storm  Chaloedon,  in  which  his  legates  presided,  and  in 
and  Stress.  His  Der  Hofmeister  was  by  many  which  Leo's  celebrated  'dogmatical  letter'  was 
of  his  contemporaries  attributed  to  Groethe.  His  accepted  'as  the  voice  of  Peter,'  and  adopted  a» 
shorter  poems  often  contain  passages  of  ex-  the  authentic  exposition  of  the  orthodox  doctrine 
quisite  lyric  beauty.  Consult :  Tieck,  Oesam-  on  the  person  of  Christ.  The  history  of  Leo's  in- 
melte  Schriften  von  Lenz  (1819)  ;  Schmidt,  Lenz  terposition  with  Attila  (462)  in  t&fense  of  the 
und  Klinger  (1878);  Froitzheim,  Lenz  und  Roman  city  and  people  will  be  found  in  the 
Ooethe,  article  Attila  ;  and  his  subsequent  similar  inter- 

LENZ,  Max  (1850-).    A  German  historian.  Position /ith  Genseric  (466),  if  less  dramatic  in 

He  was  bora  at  Greifswald,  and  studied  at  Bonn,  \^^  incidents  with  which  history  or  legend  ha» 

Greifswald,  and  Berlin.     In  1881  he  was  made  '^vested  it,  was  at  least  so  far  success^    as  to 

professor  of  medieval   and  modem  history  at  ^T®  .  ®u  Tf?.  °^      ,  citizens,  and  the  public  and 

Marburg;  seven  years  later  went  to  Breslau,  and  pnvaie  buildings  of  the  city  of  Rome.    He  for- 

in  1890  to  the  University  of  Berlin.    He  wrote  on  ^^^^ted   clearly   the   monarchM»l    idea   of   the 

the    period    of    the    Reformation:    Brief wechsel  Papa^y,  which  he  conceived  to  be  built  upon  Peter 

Landgraf  Philippa  des  OrossmUtigen  von  Hessen  ?.°^  ^^^  i^'^^T^^  constituted  head  of  the  Chris- 

mit  Bucer   (1880-91);  Drei  Traktate  aus  dem  ^IfT^^^l   Accordingly  he  acted  consistently  in 

Schriftencyklm  des  Konstanzer  KonziU  (1876) ;  ^^J  character  of  umversal  bishop     He  regulated 

Martin  Luther  ( 1883 ) .  S^*^"  ^°  Africa  no  less  than  m  Gaul  and  Spam. 

When  he  found  that  the  Council  of  Chaloedon 

LENZ,  OsKAB  (1848—).     A  German  geogra-  (451)    had  put  Constantinople  above  all  other 

pher  and  explorer,  born  in  Leipzig  and  educated  apostolic    patriarchates,    he    required    the    Em- 

in  the  university  there  (1866-70).    As  a  member  peror  to  cancel  the  offensive  28th  canon,  and 

of  the  Austrian  Geological  Institute  he  went  on  as  the  Emperor  declared  that  ite  confirmation  de- 

geological  expeditions  in  Croatia,  Hungary,  and  pended  upon  the  Pope,  Leo  asserted  that  the 
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Greeks  had  given  it  up.  Leo  endeavored  to  ex- 
tirpate heresy  (Manicheism,  Priscillianism ) ,  but 
ratner  unsuccessfully.  He  died  in  Rome,  Novem- 
ber 10,  461.  His  sermons  and  letters,  of  great 
interest  and  value,  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia 
Latina,  liv.-lvi.,  and-  a  partial  English  translation 
in  Nicene  and  Poat-Nioene  Fathers,  2d  series,  xii. 
Consult:  Gore,  Leo  the  Great  (London,  1880)  ; 
Arendt,  Leo  der  Oroeae  und  eeine  Zeit  (Mainz, 
1835) ;  Perthel,  Papat  Leoa  J.  Leben  und  Lehren 
(Jena,  1843) ;  Langen,  Oeschichte  der  romischen 
Kirehe  von  Leo  L  his  Ifioolatu  L  (Bonn,  1886). 

Leo  II.,  Saint,  Pope  682-683.  He  was  bom  in 
Sicily.  He  confirmed  the  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  (680-681),  and  the  condemna- 
.  tion  of  Pope  Honorius  for  '^ot  eztinguishinc  the 
'  flame  of  incipient  heresy."  He  succe^ed  in  heal- 
ing the  schism  between  the  sees  of  Rome  and  Ra- 
venna, through  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
bishops  of  Ravenna  were  to  be  ordained  at  Rome 
and  to  be  excused  from  the  payment  of  the  money 
fee  previously  exacted  from  them.  He  was  the 
friend  and  patron  of  church  music,  and  aided  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Gregorian  chant.  His 
letters  are  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  xcvi. 

Leo  ni..  Pope  795-816.  HIb  pontificate  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  epoch  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Empire  oi  the  West.  He  was 
a  native  of  Rome.  Durmg  the  greater  part  of  the 
eip;hth  century  the  popes,  through  the  practical 
withdrawal  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  had  exer- 
cised a  temporal  supremacy  in  Rome,  which  was 
fully  recognized  by  the  gift  of  Pepin,  the  pon- 
tiffs being  placed  under  the  prote<Hx)rate  of  the 
Prankish  sovereigns,  who  received  the  title  of 
patrician.  The  pontificate  of  Leo,  however, 
was  a  troubled  one,  and  in  799  he  was  treated 
with  much  violence  and  obliged  to  flee  to 
Spoleto,  whence  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Paderbom,  in  order  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Charlemagne.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
received  with  much  honor  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  against  him  were 
sentenced  to  banishment.  In  the  following  year 
(800)  Charlemagne,  having  come  to  Rome,  was 
Boleninly  crowned  and  saluted  Roman  Emperor  by 
the  Pope,  and  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  over  the  Roman  citv  and  State,  though  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  ffmperor,  was  formally  es- 
tablished. In  804  Leo  visited  Charlemagne  at 
his  court  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  With  Charle* 
magne's  successor,  Louis  le  BSbonnaire,  Leo  was 
embroiled  in  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  sover- 
eign jurisdiction  in  Rome,  which  had  not  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion  when  Leo  died  in  Rome, 
May  25,  816.  0)nsult  his  letters  in  Migne,  Pa- 
trologia Latina,  cii. 

Leo  IV.,  Saint,  Pope  847-855.  He  was  a  native 
of  Rome.  He  built  a  new  Roman  suburb,  occupjr- 
ing  four  years  in  the  task,  and  it  was  named  m 
his  honor  dtntas  Leonina,  He  also  restored  Por- 
ta, a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  he 
colonized  several  thousand  Corsicans  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  own  country  by  an  inroad 
of  Saracens.  He  also  founded  a  new  town  which 
was  called  Leopolis,  since  destroyed.  Considt  his 
works  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  cxv. 

Lbo  v.,  Pope  903.  Leo  VI.,  Pope  928-929.  Leo 
VII.,  Pope  936-939.  All  these  three  held  office  in 
the  darkest  times  of  the  Papacy,  when  it  was 
tinder  the  domination  of  turbulent  and  ambitious 
seeolar  lords  and  women.  Leo  Vll.  is  said  to 
have  bcfsi  a  man  of  great  personal  holiness  and 


austerity,  and  to  have  done  mudi  to  restorO 
monastic  discipline.  His  letters  are  in  Migne, 
Patrologia  Latina,  cxxxii. — ^Leo  VIII.,  Pope  963- 
966.  These  dates,  however,  must  be  taken  with 
the  qualification  that  his  title  to  the  Papacy  was 
not  good  until  after  the  abdication  in  June,  964» 
of  Benedict  V.,  the  legitimate  successor  of  John 
Xll.,  in  whose  place  Leo  was  put  by  the  Emperor 
Otho  I.— Leo  IX.,  Saint,  Pope  1048-54.  Bruno, 
son  of  Count  Hugh  of  Egisheim,  a  cousin  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.  He  was  bom  in  1002  at 
Egisheim  in  Alsace,  and  became  a  canon  and  then 
Bishop  of  Toul.  He  was  instrumental  in  the 
negotiation  of  four  treaties  between  the  emperors 
and  the  kings  of  France,  and  was  elected  Pope  by 
the  influence  of  Henry  III.     He  was  a  man  of 

geat  erudition,  and  did  much  to  correct  abuses, 
is  steadfast  assertion  of  the  prerogatives  of 
his  office  was  a  preparation  for  the  confiict 
waged  by  Henry  VII.  against  the  Empire.  He 
supported  the  (rreek  Emperor  in  Southern  Italy 
against  the  Normans,  by  whom  he  was  captured 
and  detained,  though  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
for  nine  months.  Restored  to  Rome  on  becoming 
dangerously  ill,  he  died  in  1054,  recognized  al- 
ready, by  popular  consent,  as  a  saint.  His  day 
is  April  19th.  Consult  Hunkler,  Leo  der  Neunte 
und  aeine  Zeit  (Mainz,  1851). 

Leo  X.,  Pope  1513-21.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the 
son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  He  was  bom  in 
Florence  in  1475,  and  destined  in  childhood  for 
an  ecclesiastical  career.  His  education  was  in^ 
trusted  to  the  ablest  scholars  of  the  age;  and 
through  the  influence  of  his  father  with  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  he  was  created  a  cardinal  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  in  1488.  In  the  expulsion  of 
the  Medici  from  Florence,  in  1494,  the  young  car- 
dinal was  included,  and  he  used  the  occasion  as 
an  opportunity  of  foreign  travel.  He  was  employed 
as  legate  by  Julius  II. ;  and  during  the  war  with 
the  French  he  was  taken  prisoner  m  the  battle  of 
Ravenna,  but  soon  afterwards  effected  his  escape. 
Cn  the  death  of  Julius  II.,  in  1513,  he  was  chosen 
Pope  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  took 
the  name  of  Leo  X.  Uis  first  appointment  of  the 
two  great  scholars  Bembo  and  Sadoleto  as  his 
secretaries  was  a  pledge  of  the  favor  toward 
learning  which  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
pontificate;  but  he  did  not  neglect  the  more 
material  interests  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman 
See.  He  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
Fifth  Council  of  the  Lateran,  and  averted  the 
schism  which  was  threatened  by  the  rival  0>uncil 
of  Pisa.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  his  forces 
aided  in  driving  the  French  from  Italy,  although 
in  1515  the  new  King,  Francis  I.,  restored  the 
fortunes  of  France.  In  1516  Leo  concluded  a  con- 
cordat with  Francis,  which  continued  to  reeulate 
the  French  Church  till  the  Revolution.  In  the  po- 
litical relations  of  the  Roman  See  he  consolidated^ 
and  in  some  degree  extended,  the  reconquests  of 
his  warlike  predecessor,  Julius  II.,  although  he 
used  his  position  and  his  infiuence  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  family.  His  desertion  of  the 
alliance  of  Francis  I.  for  that  of  his  young  rivals 
Charles  V.,  although  the  subject  of  mudi  crit-* 
icism,  was  dictated  by  a  sound  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  Italy.  But  it  is  most  of  all  as  a 
patron  of  learning  and  art  that  the  reputation 
of  Leo  has  lived  with  posterity.  Himself  a 
scholar,  he  loved  learning  for  its  own  sake;  and 
his  Court  was  the  meeting-point  of  all  the 
scholars  of  Italy  and  the  world.    He  founded  a 
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Oreek  college  in  Rome,  and  established  a  Greek  ology  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree  from  the 
4)ress.,  which  he  endowed  munificently.  (See  Lab-  latter.  He  was  ordained  priest  and  made  a 
CABI8.)  In  the  encoura^ment  of  art  he  was  no  domestic  prelate  by  Gregory  XVI.  in  1837.  As 
less  munificent.  Painting,  sculpture,  architec-  delegate  successively  at  Benevento,  Spoleto,  and 
ture,  were  equally  favored;  and  it  is  to  his  vast  Peru^a,  he  displayed  great  energy,  and  was 
project  for  the  reouildingof  Saint  Peter's,  and  to  especially  successful  in  the  task  ot  suppressing 
the  step  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  procuring  brigandage.  In  1843  he  was  made  Archbishop  of 
the  necessary  funds — ^his  permitting  the  preach-  Damietta  in  partibus,  and  sent  as  Nuncio  to 
ing  of  an  indulgence,  one  of  the  conditions  of  Brussels,  where  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
obtaining  which  was  the  contribution  to  this  in  the  support  of  the  Church  against  secularist 
work — ^that  the  first  rise  of  the  Reformation  in  attacks.  At  the  end  of  1845  he  was  recalled  to 
Germany  is  ascribed.  He  himself  seems  to  have  undertake  the  administration  of  the  See  of 
regarded  the  movement  as  of  little  importance,  Perugia,  and  made  his  entry  there  the  following 
describing  it  as  'a  squabble  among  the  friars.'  summer  amid  universal  rejoicings.  He  ruled 
In  1520  he  issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  his  diocese  with  great  zeal,  promoted  education, 
against  Luther,  which  the  Reformer  burned,  and  cared  for  the  material  wants  of  the  poor  by' 
I«o  X.'s  personal  habits  were  in  keeping  with  his  founding  monti  di  pietd  ( loan  associations  under 
taste,  splendid  and  munificent  in  the  highest  de-  ecclesiastical  direction).  The  year  of  revolu- 
gree.  In  his  moral  conduct  he  maintained  a  strict  tions  ( 1848 )  brought  many  troubles  to  the  Church 
propriety,  although  he  was  not  free  from  the  in  Perugia  as  elsewhere,  which  were  met  by  the 
stain  of  nepotism,  the  vice  of  that  age,  and  his  Archbishop  with  increased  zeal  and  devotion, 
character  was  more  modeled  on  the  ideal  of  an  His  services  were  recognized  by  Pope  Pius  IX., 
enlightened  prince  than  on  that  of  a  zealous  and  who  made  him  a  cardinal  in  1853,  -  carrying 
ascetic  churchman.  His  death,  which  occurred  out  an  intention  expressed  by  Gregory  XVI. 
rather  suddenly  on  December  1,  1521,  during  the  before  his  death.  He  was  not,  however,  promi- 
public  rejoicings  in  Rome  for  the  taking  of  Milan,  nent  in  the  Papal  councils,  being  supposed  to 
was  by  some  ascribed  to  poison ;  but  there  seems  be  hardly  a  persona  grata  to  the  powerful  An- 
no solid  reason  for  the  suspicion.  Consult:  Ros-  tonelli.  He  continued  his  labors  at  Perugia 
coe,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  ( Liverpool,  under  difficulties  which  increased  after  the  annex- 
1805;  new  ed.  London,  1883) ;  Conforti,  Leone  X.  ation  of  Umbria  to  the  dominions  of  Victor  Em- 
ed  il  8W>  secolo  (Parma,  1896) ;  Niti,  Leone  X.  manuel  in  1860,  and  the  promulgation  of  numer- 
e  la  sua  politica  (Florence,  1892) ;  and  his  Re-  ous  laws  inimical  to  religious  interests.  He 
geeta,  eoL  Cardinal  HergenrOther  (Freiburg,  raised  his  voice  in  energetic  protest  against  what 
1884-91).  he  considered  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  and 

Leo  XL,  Pope  1605.  Alessandro  Ottaviano  de*  against  tampering  with  the  law  of  marriage,  and 

Medici.     He  was  bom  in  Florence  in  1535  and  declined  to  join  in  a  public  reception  to  Victor 

made  Bishop  of  Pistoia  in  1573,  Archbishop  of  Emmanuel  when  he  visited  Perugia.    In  1877  he 

Florence  and  cardinal  in  1574,  holding  later  the  was  brought  to  Rome  to  fill  the  important  office 

cardinal-bishoprics    of   Albano    and    Palestrina.  of  Cardinal  Camerlengo,  and  a  few  months  later, 

Clement  VIII.  intrusted  him  in  1596  with  the  on  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  was  called  upon  to 

difficult  mission  to  the  Court  of  France,  soon  after  perform  the  administrative  functions  attached 

the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.,  and  he  acted  for  the  to  it  during  a  vacancy  in  the  Holy  See.     On 

Holy  See  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Ver-  February  20,   1878,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the 

vins.     He  became  Pope  on  April  1,   1605,  but  vacancy,  taking  the  title  of  Leo  XIII.  in  imita- 

reigned  only  twenty-six  days.  tion  of  the  Pope  of  his  boyhood. 

Leo  XIL,  Pope  1823-29.  Annibale  della  Genga.  The  combined  learning,  holiness,  and  states- 
He  was  born  near  Spoleto  in  1760,  and  educated  manlike  sagacity  displayed  by  him  made  his  long. 
In  Rome  for  the  priesthood,  which  he  received  in  almost  unprecedented,  reign  one  of  the  most  nota. 
1783.  After  serving  as  chamberlain  and  secretary  ble  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Church.  The  great 
to  Pius  VI.  he  was  made  titular  Archbishop  of  causes  to  which  he  devoted  the  last  quarter  cen- 
Tyre  in  1793  and  appointed  Nuncio  at  Cologne,  tury  of  his  life  are  best  marked  by  the  numerous 
though  the  fortunes  of  war  obliged  him  to  change  well-considered  encyclicals  in  which  he  spoke 
his  residence  several  times.  Under  Pius  VII.  he  through  the  Catholic  hierarchy  to  the  world.  His 
was  employed  on  diplomatic  missions  in  Ger-  first  dealt  with  the  study  of  theology,  and  corn- 
many,  and  after  Napoleon's  fall  was  the  bearer  mended  the  system  of  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
of  the  Pope's  congratulations  to  Louis  XVIII.  study  of  whose  works  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1816,  and  held  the  encourage,  regarding  it  as  the  best  means  of 
Bishopric  of  Sinigaglia  until  1820,  when  he  re-  meeting  the  difficulties  of  modem  philosophy.  In 
turned  to  Rome  as  Cardinal-Vicar.  In  1823  he  was  later  ones  he  dealt  acutely  and  broadly  with 
elected  to  succeed  Pope  Pius  VII.  His  pontificate  social  questions,  the  famous  Rerum  Novarum 
was  marked  by  great  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  of  1891  being  regarded  as  going  a  long  way  to 
the  Church,  both  in  Europe  and  abroad.  At  home  meet  the  claims  of  modem  socialism.  Those  on 
he  condemned  the  secret  societies,  especially  the  Christian  marriage  (1880)  and  on  Freemasonry 
Free  Masons  and  the  Carbonari.  Consult:  Wise-  (1881)  were  more  on  traditional  lines;  but  one 
man,  Recollectiona  of  the  Last  Four  Popes  (Lon-  which  commended  the  diligent  study  of  the  Bible 
don,  1868)  ;  Artand  de  Montor,  Histoire  du  pape  (I893)  and  those  of  1894  and  1896  on  the  re- 
L4on  X//.  (2  vols.,  Paris    1843 ).  ^^^^^  ^f  Christendom  were  of  a  nature  to  sur- 

L^^/"I-/?P?^®^^'^^^-  ^^^^^^^.^YiJ'^^^^-  prise  and  conciliate  those  who  had  no  accurate 

zo  Raffaello  Luigi  Pecci.  He  was  born  mthe  an-  f       ,  "       #i.i.    x.    v        «  j-u    t> n«4.i.^ia* 

cestral  seat  of  his  family  at  Carpineto,  37  miles  ^f  ^'^?^«%?:^  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Caiholic 

from  Rome.  March  2,  1810,  and  educated  in  the  Church.    The  restoration  of  Christian  uni^  had 

Jesuit    college    at    Viterbo    and    the    Collegio  always  been  specially  near  his  heart.     He  dis- 

Romano,  making  further  studies  in  law  and  the-  played  a  particular  interest  in  the  English-speak' 
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ing  race,  addrtssing  a  touching  letter  ad  Anglos  Arians.    Leo  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  get 

in   1894;   and  the  decision   of  the  commission  rid  of  his  too  powerful  subject,  and  had  him 

which  in  1896  pronounced  that  Anglican  ordina-  treacherously  murdered  in  471.     Leo  has  been 

tions  were  invalid  had  an  important  bearing  on  generally  called  the  Great,  but  this  title  was 

the  attitude  of  the  High-Church  party  toward  given  to  him  merely  on  account  of  his  orthodoxy. 

Rome.    His  recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  With   more  justice   the  Arians   sumamed   him 

race,  especially  in  the  New  World,  was  marked  by  Marcellarius    (butcher).     In  473  he  associated 

the  establishment  of  a  permanent  representative  with  himself  his  grandson,  Leo  IL,  who,  however, 

in  the  United  States  and  one  in  Canada  who  ynm  survived  him  only  a  few  months. 

'T^'L^tirn^dt^^  LEO  m.,   Bavins    (c.^0.741).     Byzantine 

predecessor  toward  the  ItalTai  Government,  con-  Emperor  from  717  to  741     He  was  surnamed  the 

sidering  it  as  a  usurper  in  Rome  and  himself  as  a  Isa^^ian   from   his   birthplace.     Originally   his 

prisoner  in  the  VatWn.  Ebewhere  his  general  S?T  '^*^S''°^°' J^'^i"-  ♦?  ^"^Pp^?  }^  ^*^/  ^'^^' 
policy  was  to  support  existing  governmenU  as  ^"^y  ^  lf'«  ^«  ^**1  distinguished  himself  as  a 
representatives  of  law  and  order.  Thus,  though  soldier-  ^  Amwt^ius  11.  appointed  him  in  713 
with  some  difficulty,  he  persuaded  French  Catho-  «>mmander  of  the  troops  in  the  East.  On  the 
lies  to  support  the  Repilblic;  and  he  condemned  deposition  of  Anastosius  by  Theodosius  III.,  I«o 
the  Nationalist 'plan  of  campaign' in  Ireland.  The  remained  faithful  to  the  former,  overthrew  the 
Kulturkampf  (q.v.)  waged  V  the  Prussian  Gov-  jwurper,  and  assumed  the  crown,  March  26,  717. 
emment  against  the  flSy  See  was  brought  to  a  ^e  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  Imperial  throne 
close  in  1887,  the  Papacy  issuing  from  it  trium-  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^«  ^*^*P^  Solyman  laid  siege 
phant.  Leo  XIIL  reestablished  the  ancient  hier-  \^  Constantinople  by  land  and  sea;  this  siege 
archy  of  Scotland  in  1878,  and  also  established  ^f^^d  for  a  whole  year,  but  was  finally  raised 
one  in  India.  His  constant  efforU  were  devoted  to  through  the  energy  of  Leo.  The  governors  of  sev- 
the  promotion  of  peace  in  the  temporal  order  ^^^^  provinces  had  meantime  rebelled,  and  it  cost 
throughout  the  world;  in  1886  he  was  able  to  se-  ^^  several  years  of  warfare  before  peace  waa 
cure  it  in  a  definite  case  by  acting  as  arbitrator  re^tofed  to  the  Empire.  In  the  great  battle  of 
in  the  dispute  which  arose  between  Germany  and  Acromon,  m  740,  he  destroyed  a  large  Moham- 
Bpain  concerning  the  Caroline  Islands.  His  life  ™®dan  army  and  dhecked  f or  many  years  the  ad- 
was  of  the  simplest  and  most  abstemious  descrip-  ^*?^  ^'  ^*^*™;  ^^®  ™*de  many  admmistrative 
tion,  which  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  its  je'orms,  completed  the  organization  of  the 
prolongation.  HU  interest  in  science  and  litera-  *^^™«»'  reconstituted  the  army,  placed  the  finances 
ture  ?as  always  great,  and  marked  for  example  VP*'"  /  *™«'  ^*"«',  ^"^^  published  codes  of 
by  the  provision  of  la^ge  sums  for  the  VatiiSin  ^^^  '«'  *^«  *™y'  f^^  W/^^^"^',  »?d  foi; 
Observatory.  In  1883  he  threw  open  the  Vat-  ^mmeroe,  as  well  as  the  civil  code  the  ^ctoj^a. 
lean   archives  to  all  properly  qualified  scholars,  ««  .",^«^  remembered,  however    by  h^^^  strife 

expressing    the     conviction    that    the     Church  ?«*/°;*J5L^^' ^"'fS^? '''i*'.% 

had  notWng  to    fear    from    the    study   of    the  Image- Worship.)       Ws     edict     against     the 

facts   of   history.     His    Latin    style  ^is   of    a  *°^*«*^   ^*"^   ISS'^'w  ^""""xf  ?  f^"^^aTHn« 

iigh  order,  both  in  prose  and  vewe:  the  com-  ^^^  ^J^  repressed;  but  in  Italy  the  opposition, 

<J2;f;o«.  /%/t<.4^,'«.  «w^w»  «r--  ^^^ \s\t    sl^Zli^^  headed   by  the   Pope,   was   more   vigorous   and 

p«ition  of  Latm  iK)etij  was  OM  of  his  favorite  could  not  be  subduS     Leo  retaliated  by  confis- 

relaxations.    For  his  life,  consult  biographies  by  ^"*V       rr     ,  o-imxu^.    ajw  tcv»iM»wc«  ^rj  wu««i> 

Bonghi  (Citta  di  Castello,  1884),  CReilfy  (Lon-  ^**'°.«  ^^^^t^^^i  ""•  ^^l  ^Tf^  l\'^^^  ^""T^ 

don,*  1887),  Weinand    (2d  ed..  Cologne,  1892),  Empire,  and  by  placing  the  wtole  o^ 

rS^relaes    Lille,  1894)    Hall  (New Tfork,  1899).  ^»'  ^rete,  and  Illyricum,  which  had  previously 

Narfon  (sig.  trins.,  London,  1899) ;  also  Boyer  ^n  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  under  the 

d'Agen,  L  i%neme  de  L4on  XIIL  (Tours,  1896) ;  Patriarch  of  Constantmople    This  caused  almost 

id..   La  prilaiure  de  L4on  XIIL    (ib.,    1902);  a  complete  rupture  between  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 

Goetz,    Leo   XIIL,  aeine    Weltanschauung   und  P®'®^-    ^^  died  June  18,  741. 
seine  Wirksamkeit   «3otha,  1899);  Keller,  Life       LEO  V.,  Fiavius    (!-820).     Byrantine  Em- 

mnd  Acts  of  Leo  XIIL  (New  York,  1887).    An  peror  from  813  to  820.     He  was  sumamed  the 

edition  of  his  CamUna  was  published  in  1883;  Armenian  from  his  native  country.    He  rose  to 

also  Poems,  Charades,  and  Inscriptions  of  Pope  the  rank  of  general,  and  was  raised  to  the  Im- 

Leo,  XIIL  (ed.  Henry,  Philadelphia,  1902).  His  perial  office  by  the  army.     In  814  and  816  he 

encyclicals  have  been  published  in  Latin  and  Ger-  decisively  defeated  the  Bulgarians.     He  was  an 

man   (Freiburg,  1881    seq.).  iconoclastic  prince  of  the  most  pronounced  type, 

LEO  I.,  Flavius  (c.400-474).    Byzantine  Em-  caused  the  adoration  of  images  to  be  abolished 

peror  from  467  to  474.    He  was  bom  in  Thrace,  by  the  second  synod  of  Constantinople  in  816, 

and  ascended  the  throne  at  the  close  of  the  peace-  and  condemned  to  punishment  those  who  per- 

ful   reign   of  Marcianus,   for,   though   only   an  sisted  in  it,  exiling  the  Patriarch  Nicephoms  for 

obscure  military  tribune  at  the  time,  he  was  the  the  same  cause.    The  weight  of  pul)lic  sentiment 

favorite  of  the  all-powerful  Aspar,  commander  was  against  him.     In  817  he  defeated  the  Bul- 

of  the  guards.    Having  defeated  the  Huns  in  a  garians  at  Mesembria.    He  arrested  Michael,  sur- 

battle  in  the  Province  of  Dacia,  in  which  a  son  named  the   Stammerer,   whom   he  suspected   of 

of  Attila  was  killed,  he  undertook  together  with  treason,  notwithstanding  his  former  valuable  ser- 

Anthemius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  an  expedition  vices,   and   condemned   him   to   death;    but   on 

to  reconquer  Africa,  which  at  this  time  was  held  Christmas  night  in  820,  while  he  knelt  in  the 

by   the    vandals   under   Genseric    (q.v.).     The  chapel  of  his  palace,  he  was  murdered  by  the 

Roman  fleet  was  destroyed  by  flre-ships.    Aspar,  adherents  of  Michael.     His  reign  is  remarkable 

being  an  Arian,  was  unpopular,  and  hence  was  chiefly  for  the  strict  discipline  which  was  infused 

•uspected  by  the  people  ox  having  had  treason-  by  him  into  the  administration  of  the  civil  gov- 

ibie  dealings  with  the  Vandals,  who  were  also  ernment. 
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USO  VXy  FiAVius  (866-911).  Byzantine  Em-  LE^O  AE'BICA^TTS  (Lai.,  Leo  the  African; 
peror  from  886  to  911.  He  was  the  son  of  Basil  Ar.  Air  Hasan  ibn  Mohaicmed  al-Wazzan) 
I.y  whom  he  succeeded.  His  reign  was  marked  by  (c.l485-?).  An  Arabian  traveler  and  geog- 
a  succession  of  reverses.  Sicily  was  definitively  rapher,  bom  in  Granada,  Spain.  On  the  ex- 
lost,  and  the  Empire  was  ravaged  in  many  parts  pulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  his  parents  went 
by  the  Mohammedans.  Leo  is  credited  with  hav-  to  Morocco,  where  he  received  an  excellent  educa- 
ing  written  numerous  poems  and  theological  trea-  tion.  When  only  sixteen  years  old  he  began  his 
tises.  His  most  important  work,  however,  is  travels,  which  extended  through  Northern  and 
a  treatise  on  military  affairs,  which  was  long  Central  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  While  re- 
celebrated.  He  had  been  tutored  in  his  youth  by  turning  by  sea  from  Egypt  in  1617  he  was  cap- 
the  famous  Photius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  tured  by  pirates,  who  presented  him  to  Pope  Leo 
whom,  however,  he  deposed  as  soon  as  he  as-  X.  In  Rome  he  learned  Latin  and  Italian,  and, 
sumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  was  sur-  becoming  a  Christian,  took  the  name  Leo  Joannes 
named  Sapiens  (the  Wise)  and  Philosophus,  in  honor  of  the  Pope,  who  was  his  sponsor.  At 
though  with  little  reason.  Consult:  Oman,  By-  Rome  he  taught  Arabic  to  Cardinal  Egidio,  the 
zantine  Empire  (New  York,  1892)  ;  Bury,  Later  same  who  was  taught  Hebrew  by  Elias  I«vita. 
Roman  Empire  (London,  1889) ;  Gibbon,  Decline  His  work  Description  of  Africa  was  for  a  long 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (edited  by  Bury,  time  the  only  source  for  the  geography  of  the 
London,  1896-19C0) ;  Finlay,  History  of  Greece  Sudan.  It  seems  that  he  wrote  it  first  in  Ara- 
( London,  1877).  bic,  but  the  original  is  no  longer  extant,  and 
TTsv\  la/A  i?»T«..>»T^T»  /I OKI  \  A»  <.^:«««4.  thc  author  translated  it  himself  into  Italian 
.^'    f«Lf«^^1  "TJi't^^  (published  byRamusio,  1650).    A  Latin  version 


Fo^inVtiOp^  P<^t^(^^^^^^  ^r  J'r>?^S^  <^^T'    'f^''    re«dited    with 

dia^  (vols.  i.,\,  1896-96) /authoVofPto«*in«c/ie  "ptr^s^8^^8^      an^ 

Btudi^    (1896)  ;    i)i.    c^c/W.c;i-r«^^^^  LT^HtrbL.^°805V'^^^ 

graphui  nach  threr  hterartschen  Form   (1901);  ^  y^^^  Philosophorum  Arahum,  published  by 

and  numerous  philological  papers.  Hottinger    (Zuriih,   1664).     He  di^  in  Tunis 

LEO,  Heinbich  (1799-1878).    A  German  his-  after  1626. 

torian,  born  at  Rudolstadt    He  studied  at  Jena,  LEOBBK,   lA-^ben.     A  mining-town   in   the 

where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  student  asso-  Crownland  of  Styria,  Austria,  situated  on  the 

x^^^Jo^i^^v^^P®'*®^'  and  later  went  to  G«ttmgen.  ^ur,  44  miles  by  rail  from  Gratz  (Map:  Austria, 

In  1828  he  became  professor  of  history  at  the  ^  gj      i^^  surrounded  by  old  walls  with  towers. 

University  of  Halle.    Among  his  early  publica-  ^nd   has   an    interesting   fountoin.     It   has   an 

tions  were:  Lehrhuch  derQeachichtedea  Mtttel-  academy  of  mining  and  a  higher  gymnasium.    In 

alters     (1?30) ;     Ge«cMcfeJe     der    ttalientschen  the  vicinity  are  extensive  mines  of  lignite,  also 

Staaten    (1829-30);    &nd  Zwdlf  Buohermeder-  iron-works.    In  a  castle  near   Leoben  were  signed 

Undischer  Geschfchten  (1832-35).    In  his  subse-  (^p^n  ig^  1797)  the  preliminaries  of  peace  be- 

quent  works  he  changed  his  position,  adopted  ^^^^  Austria  and  the  French  Republic,  leadmg 

fiengstenberc  as  his  leader,  and  energetically  at-  ^  ^^^  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (q.v.).    Popula- 

tacked  the  ideas  of  Hegel,  which  he  had  previous-  ^j       j^  ^^^^  3127 .  iii900,  10,2ol 

ly  advocated.     Under  the  influence  of  this  reac-  ,, 

tionary  tendency,  he  wrote  Lehrhuch  der  Uni-  LBOBSCHtXTZ,  l&^6p-shyt8.     A  town  in  the 

versalgeschichte    (3d    ed.     1849-55)     and    Vor-  south  of  the  Province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  the 

lesungen  Uber  die  Oeschichte  des  deutsohen  Volks  Zinna  River,  20  miles  north-northwest  of  Rati- 

und  Reichs    (1854-66).      Consult   his   autobiog-  bor  (Map:  Prussia,  G  3).  .  It  has  manufactures 

raphy,  Aus  meiner  Jugendzeit    (Gotha,   1880) ;  of  machinery,  woolens,  glass,  and  mineral  water, 

and  Schmidt,  Oeschichte  der  deutschen  Littera-  There  is  also  a  considerably  developed  house  in- 

fur  von  Leibniz  his  auf  unsere  Zeit    (Berlin,  dustry.     Population,  in   1890,   12,586;   in  1900» 

1886-96).  12,627.    Leobschtltz  existed  as  early  as  the  tenth 

LEO,  Leonabdo  (1694-1756).  An  Italian  com-  ,T^S7;;^°tii:!f  L"S^^ 

poser,  bom  in  the  Province  of  Lecce.    He  studied  *^«  Principality  of  JUgemdorf. 

music  at  Naples  under  A.  Scarlatti  and  Fago,  LE0CHABE8,  1^5k^&-r&  (Lat,  from  Gk. 
and  at  Rome  under  Pitoni.  After  having  been  Aetax^fnis).  A  famous  sculptor,  possibly  an 
maestro  at  the  cathedral  in  Naples,  and  at  Santa  Athenian,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
Maria  della  Solitaria,  he  was  appointed  Court  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  One  of  his  earliest 
organist.  As  a  teacher  in  the  Conservatory  of  works,  the  portrait  of  Isocrates,  was  made 
Saint  Onofrio  at  Naples  he  trained  many  dis-  before  B.C.  355,  and  he  was  one  of  the  artists 
tinguished  musicians;  but  he  is  famous  as  an  employed  on  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum 
operatic  composer,  although  his  Church  music  (q.v.),  begun  in  B.C.  352.  We  hear  of  three 
is  superior  to  his  dramatic.  He  wrote  about  statues  of  Zeus  by  him,  one  of  which  was  subse- 
sixty  operas,  of  which  Bolfonishe  (1718)  was  the  quently  placed  on  the  Roman  Capitol,  where  it  is 
first  and  II  nuovo  Don  Chisciotte  (finished  1748  praised  by  Pliny  as  'ante  cuncta  laudahilem,' 
by  P.  Gomez)  was  the  last.  Of  his  sacred  com-  His  most  famous  works  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
positions, which  include  oratorios,  masses,  motets,  ecuted  for  the  royal  family  of  Maoedon,  after  the 
nymns,  magnificats,  etc.,  the  best  known  is  a  battle  of  Chieronea  (b.c.  338).  In  the  Philip- 
miserere  for  eight-part  choir  a  cappella.  This  peum  at  Olympia  were  five  gold  and  ivory 
has  been  frequently  reprinted,  but  the  bulk  of  statues  of  Philin,  Alexander,  Ol3rmpia8,  Amyntas, 
Leo's  work  is  still  in  manuscript.  Consult  Flo-  the  father  of  Philip,  and  his  wife  Burydioe.  In 
rimo.  La  scttola  musicale  di  Napoli  e  i  suoi  Con^  collaboration  with  Lysippus  (q.v.)  he  made  the 
servatori   (2d  ed.,  Naples,  1880-84) .  bronze  group  of  the  lion-hunt  of  Alexander,  whick 
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Cratenis  dedicated  at  Delphi  in  commemoration  IiE6k.     A  city  of  Nicaragua,  finely  situated 

of  his  rescue  of  Alexatader  on  such  an  occasion,  in   a   picturesque   district,    13   miles   from  the 

A  reminiscence  of  this  group  seems  preserved  in  Pacific  coast  and  45  miles  northwest  of  Managua 

a  relief  from  Messene,  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  (Map:  Central  America,  D  4).    It  has  a  cathe- 

some  authorities  attribute  one  type  of  the  por-  dral,  an  episcopal  palace  and  a  university.    Le6n 

traits  of  Alexander  to  an  original  of  Leochares.  was  founded  by  Francisco  Hernandez  in  1523,  on 

An  undoubted  copy  of  a  work  by  this  artist,  the   shore   of   Lake   Managua,   opposite   Mount 

though  on  a  reduc^  scale,  is  the  group  of  "Gany-  Momotombito,  but  was  removed  west  in  1610  to 

mede  Carried  Off  by  the  Eagle  of  Zeus,"  now  in  its  present  site.    It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 

the  Vatican.  Many  very  good  authorities  attribute  the  Kepublic  and  is  still  the  largest  city,  though 

to  him  the  original  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  its  population  has  declined  from  60,000  to  30,000, 

some    also    the   Artemis    of  Versailles    in    the  including  the  Indian  suburb  of  Subtiaba. 

J^'^TS'*.  ^**'  J?'^/*5"'^^*l''.°?  *"  doubtfuL  .i^u^    ^  f^^j^^  kingdom  in  the  northwest- 

In  addition  to  the  ^andard  histories  of  Greek  ^^      ^  of  Spain,  embr^ing  the  modem  prov- 

sculpture,  consult:  .Wmter,  in  the  Jahrhuch  dea  ^^  ^,    Salamanca,    ZamoTa,    and    LeOn,    and 

'^^'?^'^^oZ''J^^^^'^J*^^'*'*^i^   V^'  •'^''  bounded  on  the  north  by  Asturias,  on  the  east 

^f^J^i  1?^^'  ^''^T^I^'^fL?.'  ^^*^P*^^^«  by  Old  Castile,  on  the  south  by  Estremadura,  and 

of  Greek  Sculpture  (London,  1896) .  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  l,y  Portugal  and  Galicia.    Its  area  is 

LE^O  DIAC^ONTTS  (Lat,  Leo  the  Deacon)  14,776  square  miles.  The  river  Duero  crosses 
(C.950-C.I000).  A  Byzantine  historian.  He  was  the  region  from  east  to  west,  among  its  affluents 
bom  at  CaloS  in  Ionia  and  came  to  Constanti-  being  the  Esla  on  the  right  and  the  Tormes  on 
nople  about  969,  in  which  year  he  saw  the  deposi-  the  left.  From  the  central  valley  the  land  rises 
tion  of  Nicephorus  Phocas.  Twelve  years  after-  in  broad  and  level  terraced  plateaus  toward  the 
warda,  as  one  of  the  Court  priests,  he  went  with  rugged  granite  mountains  of  the  Sierra  de  Fran- 
Basil  II.  against  the  Bulgarians.  His  history  cia  and  the  Sierra  de  Gata  on  Uie  southern  bound- 
contains  valuable  material  for  the  years  769-776,  ary;  and  a  more  uneven  region,  cut  b^  narrow 
but  it  is  poorly  written  and  patriotically  partial,  vallevs,  rises  toward  the  lofty  Cantabrian  chain 
It  is  included  in  the  Bonn  Corpua  HiatoruB  By-  on  the  northern  boundary.  The  climate  is  ex- 
Bantin4E  (1828).  Consult  Hirsch,  Byzantiniache  tremely  varied,  almost  subtropical  in  the  valley 
Studien  (1676).  of  the  Duero,  changing  to  a  severe  continental 

LEOXOrSTEB,  Mm'st€r.    A  market-town  in  climate  with  not  unusual  snows  on  the  southern 

Herefordshire,  England,  12  miles  north  of  Here-  highland  and  a  more  humid  and  unstable  one 

ford,  on  the  river  Lug   (Map:  England,  D  4).  toward  the  north.    The  vegetation  varies  as  much 

It  is  the  centre  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cat-  ff  t^«  climate ;  oranges,  lemons,  oiiyes,  and  vines 

tie-breeding  districts  in  Europe,  and  has  wool-  thrive  in  the  central  valley,  while  the  slopes  yield 

sUpling   and   leather  establishments,   manufac-  abundant  cro^  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  and  a 

tures^f  gloves  and  hats,  and  a  trade  in  hops  and  *»«  quality  of  flax.    The  whole  repon,  with  the 

<ider.    Ae  town  maintains  markets  and  a  free  exception  of  a  sterile  plateau  in  the  northeast, 

library.    Leominster  originated  in  a  Saxon  mon-  w  well  watered  and  the  highlands  are  clothed 

aatery,  and  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  w»^  extensive  forests,  ui  which  the  oak,  walnut, 

from  Queen  Mary.    Population,  in  1901,  6900.  and   chestnut   are   predommant.     The   mineral 

_  ___[ ■■-■_:„    „  ^     ^.        .X          .    1  J  wealth  IS  not  very  large  except  in  the  north: 

UBOMIHSTEB,  Ifimln-stgr.    A  town,  includ-  ^est,  where  considerable  quantities  of  coal  and 

ing  several  villa«»,  in  Worcester  CJounty,  Mass.,  i^^^  ^nd  some  copper  are  mined.    The  industries 

5  miles  south  of  Fitchburg;  on  the  Nashua  River,  ^re  unimportant,  though  there  are  some  flour  and 

sAd  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  textile  mills  and   iron-works.     Trade  is   more 

tad  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads  (Map:  Mas-  active,  and  the  exporU  include  coal,  iron,  build- 

sachusetts,D2).  It  has  a  public  library  of  about  ing-stone,  timber,  cork,  hides  and  cattle,  linen 

17,700  volumes,  and  a  park.    The  principal  man-  ^nd  woolen  goods,  olives,  and  wines.    IJhe  inhabi- 

ufactures    include    piano-cases,    baby-carnages,  tante  are  of  pure  Spanish  descent,  proud,  indo- 

shirts,   buttons,   combs,    horn   goods,   furniture,  1^^^,   and  ignorant,   as  well   as   hospitable  and 

woolen  goods,  leather  board,   paper,   etc.     The-  y^^^y^    rj^^  population  in  1887  numbered  975,181, 

government  is  administered  by  town  meetinffs.  ^^^  i^  jgQQ^  1,007,839. 

The  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Histobt.    Le6n  flrst  appears  in  history  as  an 

?^!}i^P*«*r,  F'JP^^i^f";"*  ^?^.'  '^^^®'  '°  i?^i  independent  kingdom  about  910,  when  the  King- 

12,392     Settled  in  1726,  Leominster  was  part  of  ^^^^  ^f  Asturias   (q.v.)   was  divided  among  the 

Lancaster  untjl  incorporoted  as  a  separate  town  three  sons  of  Alfonso  III.,  Garcia  receiving  Le6n. 

3?  ^^^'    «     ^®'^  '*  suffered  severely  from  fire.  j^.  suffered  in  the  following  years  to  a  great  ex- 

<^n8ult    Emerson,    LeowMW*«r,     Maaaachuaetta  ^^^^  f^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^g^  f^^  the  various  mlers  were 

(Gardner,  Mass.,  1888).  ^^^^^^  and  rebellions  were  frequent       The  first 

IiE6n,  or  IiE6n  be  LOS  ALBAKAS,  lA-  signs  of  vigor  appeared  under  Alfonso  V.   (999- 

•dn'  dk  16b  Al-dil'm&s.     A  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  1027),  who  is  known  in  Spanish  history  as  the 

State  of  Guansnuato,  32  miles  west  of  Guana-  Restorer  of  Le6n.    In  1037  the  male  line  of  the 

joato   (Map:  Mexico,  H  7).     It  is  a  well-built  House  of  Le6n  became  extinct,  and  Ferdinand  I., 

town,  situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  King  of  Castile,  succeeded.    His  son,  Alfonso  VI., 

has  a  fine  public  square,  a  cathedral,  convents  and  the  Valiant,  wrested  large  territories  from  the 

schools,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  theatres  Mohammedans.    Until  1167  the  history  of  Le6n 

in  the  country.    Le6n  is  a  flourishing  industrial  is  a  part  of  that  of  Castile    (q.v.).     In   1167 

centre,  and  has  an  extensive  commerce  in  wheat  Alfonso   VTIL,    known    as    the    Emperor,    died, 

and  other  grains,  and  manufactures  leather  sad-  and  I/e6n  became  again  an  independent  kingdom 

dlery,  oottons,  and  woolens.*  Population,  60,000.  under  his  son  Ferdinand.    His  son  was  Alfonso 

The  town  was  founded  in  1676  and  became  a  city  IX.,  who  married  his  cousin  Berengaria  of  Cas- 

in  1836.  tile  in  1197  without  Papal  license,  so  that  Inno- 
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*         

cent  IIL  placed  the  whole  country  under  an  one  carrying  a  railroad.     The  surface  of  the 

interdict.    For  seven  years  the  couple  remained  island  is  fla^  and  covered  with  sand-dunes  and 

firm,  but  finally  separated,  and  a  long  series  of  salt  marshes. 

wars  between  Le6n  and  Castile  began.    In  1217  rvi\v    A«,n^«rx^  /t7q>i  iq^tv      a  tix    •           i 

Berengaria  became  Queen  of  Castile  in  her  own  ..^9^'  ANTwao  (1794-1847).    A  Mexican  sol- 

right,  but  immediately  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  iZ'.^^^y.'^,  ^Zl^^T' -  ^^t^  ""^  ^^*  ! 

eldest  son  of  her  union  with  Alfonso  of  Le6n,  fojalist,   but  afterwards  joined  the   insurgent 

Ferdinand.     In   1230  he  also  succeeded  to  the  l?!^-/^^  ^^  valuable  service  for  their  leader 

throne  of  Le6n,  ruling  the  two  countries  as  Fer-  J^^^^^f'^J J^J?  °^t  ^"^  l^S^tfuant-colonel  ^  a 

dinand  III.    lidn  and  Castile  were  never  again  "^^'^^  ^V"*  .^Pj"'^  ^J  Tehuantepec  in  1821 

separated  when  Iturbide  took  advantage  of  the  plan  of 

■r  -bA^      on.          -x  1     *  i.v    o       •  t.          •  Iguala  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor,  Le6n 

LEON.     The  capital  of  the  Spanish  provmce  supported   General    Bravo   and   the   Republican 

of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  confluence  of  opposition.     Afterwards  he  served  in  the  Con- 

the  rivers  Bemesga  and  Torio,  m  a  beautiful  gtituent  Congress  of  1824,a8  Deputy  from  Oajaca. 

wooded  plain  81  miles  northwest  of  Valladolid.  He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the  niuner- 

and  on  the  railroad  frona  the  latter  place  to  ous  insurrections  that  followed  the  proclamation 

Oij6n    (Man:    Spam,  C   1).     Part  of  the  old  of  the  Republic  and  afterwards  fought  in  the 

Roman  wall,  twenty  feet  thick,  is  still  standing;  ^^r  with  the  United  States  at  Padiema  and 

and  outside  of  this  is  another  wall  built  in  the  Molino  del  Rey,  where  he  was  killed, 

fourteenth  century.    The  streets  are  crooked  and  „x-m-  w 

narrow;  but  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  LEON,  Fray  Luis  de  (1527-91).  A  Spanish 
old  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  a  masterpiece  PO«t  and  mystic,  bom  at  Belmonte  m  La 
of  Gothic  art.  It  was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  Mancha.  He  early  entered  the  Augustinian 
century  and  finished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sev-  Order,  was  trained  at  the  University  of  Sala- 
enteenth,  but,  owing  to  a  defect  in  its  construction  nianca,  and  was  there  elected  to  the  chairs  of 
which  threatened  its  ruin,  an. extensive  restora-  Thomistic  philosophy  and  of  theology.  His  abili- 
tion  was  begun  in  1843.  The  interior  is  rich  in  ^^^  as  a  theologian  and  as  a  linguist  soon  gained 
sculptures  and  mural  paintings  and  contains  the  ^i™  great  repute.  In  1672,  however,  he  was 
tomb  of  King  Ordofio  II.  of  Le6n.  The  two  other  accused  of  having  impugned  the  validity  of  the 
architectural  monuments  of  Le6n  are  the  Church  Vulgate  and  of  having  violated  the  eeclesiastical 
of  Saint  Isidore,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  the  ]^^  which  forbade  the  publication  of  unauthor- 
twelfth  century,  containing  the  tombs  of  most  of  i*^  translations  of  the  Bible.  It  seems  that  he 
the  kings  of  Le6n,  and  the  Convent  of  San  had  rendered  the  Song  of  Songs  (Song  of  Solo- 
Marcos,  also  dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  Tooon)  into  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain 
but  rebuilt  in  1514.  The  latter  has  a  beautiful  ^^"*»  ^^^  ^^e  publication  had  -been  brou^^t  about 
and  richly  sculptured  facade,  and  is  the  principal  ^7  *n  enemy  without  LeOn's  knowledge  or  con- 
seat  of  the  Order  of  Santiago;  a  part  of  it  is  now  sent.  He  was  detoined  in  prison  at  Valladolid 
occupied  by  the  municipal  archaeological  mu-  ^witil  1578,  when  he  was  discharged.  He  em- 
seum.  Besides  this  museum  Le6n  has  a  number  ployed  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  in  writing, 
of  educational  institutions,  such  as  the  provin-  When  released  he  was  reinstated  with  honor  in 
cial  library,  the  institute  for  secondary  education,  h*«  P^s*^  »*  Salamanca.  He  continued  at  Sala- 
a  normal  school,  and  a  veterinary  school.  The  manca  for  some  time,  became  vicar-general  of  his 
industrv  and  trade  of  the  city  are  unimportant.  Order,  and  finally  provincial  of  the  Augustin- 
Population,  in  1887,  13.446;    in  1900,  17,022.  ^^  o'  Castile.     Besides  works  in  Latin,  Le6n 

fe6n  was  founded  by  the  Romans  as  a  military  produced  much  in  Spanish  prose  and  verse, 
garrison  and  called  Legio  Septima  Qemina,  the  Of  his  works  in  prose  the  most  important  are: 
word  legio  being  later  confused  with  ledn.  It  The  Nombres  de  CrUio,  discussing  the  various 
was  twice  captured  and  held  by  the  Arabs  in  the  appellations  given  to  the  Saviour  in  the  .Scrip- 
ninth  century,  but  recaptured,  first  by  Alfonso  I.,  ^^^s ;  the  Expoaici^  del  libro  de  Job;  a  Spanish 
and  the  second  time  by  Ordofio  I.  In  the  begin-  translation  of  his  Latin  commentary  on  the  Song 
ning  of  the  tenth  century  Ordofio  II.  made  it  the  o^  Solomon;  and  a  treatise  on  wifely  duties,  the 
capital  of  the  Eangdom  of  Le6n.  Even  after  that  Perfecta  Oaaada.  In  all  these  he  displays  the 
it  was  continually  threatened,  and  once  nearly  humanistic  bent  of  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs.  In  1808  the  city  was  Greeks  and  Latins.  His  poetry  has  an  undying 
sacked  by  the  French.  charm.    Besides  his  original  lyrics,  his  verse  in- 

▼  •Bi/rk-Kr      A*             J  XI.           x_       L    M -r\  cludes  translations  of  classics    (e.g.  from  Hor- 

LB^ON.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Deca-  y^^^,  xibuUus,  Pindar,  Euripides,  Seneca), 
tur  County,  la^,  70  miles  south  of  Des  Moines;  ^^^^  ^^^^ks  {cat^i  of  Bembo  and  Giovaniii 
on  the  Keokuk  and  Western  and  the  Chicago,  ^^^^  ^asa  and  imitations  of  Petrarch),  and 
Burmgton  and  Qumcy  railroads  (Map:  Iowa  translations  from  sacred  sources  (the  Pwlms, 
D  4)  It  has  considerable  trade  as  the  centre  of  j^^,  proverbs,  the  Pange  Linguam,  the  Song  of 
a  fertile  agricultural  and  stock-raising  district,  goi^^on).  Consult  the  edition  of  Le6n  pub- 
Population,  in  1890,  1422;  m  1900,  1905.  u^^ed    at    Madrid,     1804-16,    by    Merino;     J. 

LEON,  l&-6n'.    A  town  of  Panay,  Philippines,  Gonzales    de    Tejada,    Vida   de    Fray   Luis   de 

in  the  Province  of  Iloilo,  situated  about  15  miles  Ledn    (Madrid,    1863)  ;    C.    A.    Wilkens,    Fray 

northwest  of  Iloilo    (Map:    Philippine  Islands,  Luis  de  Ledn  (Halle;  1866) ;  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  LuU 

G  9) .    Population,  in  1898,  13,950.  Oe  Ledn,  the  Spanish  Poet,  Humanist,  and  Mystic 

LE6N9  IsiA  DE.    A  long,  narrow  Island  on  the  (in  the  Publications  of  the  Modem  Language 

southwest  coast  of  Spain,  containing  the  cities  Association  of  America,  vol.  ziv.,  No.  2).    Henry 

of  Cadiz  and  San  Fernando  (Map:  Spain,  B  4).  Phillips     (Philadelphia,     1883),     Bryant,     and 

It  is  ten  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  is  sepa-  others  have  made  English  verse  renderings  of 

rated  from  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  deep  some  of  Le6n's  lyrics.    An  edition  of  the  Pt^ecta 

channel  of  San  Pedro,  spanned  by  two  bridges,  Casada  appeared  at  (]!hicago  in  1903. 
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liBdN,  PoKGE  DB.    See  Ponce  de  Iie6n.  15th.    Population  (commune),  in  1881,  16,009 ( 

IiEOKABD,lto'€rd,  Daniel  (1740-1829).  An  "^^^fl^' i^'J!!"      ,,-^    ,„^    ^             ,,o«,     v 

American   jurist,   born   at   Norton,   Mass.     He  LEONHABD    lfi'6n-hart,  Rudoij    (1851-). 

graduated  at  Harvard  in  1760,  studied  law,  was  f,9?™*°  jurist,  bom  at  Breslau.    He  studied  at 

elected  to  the  General  Court,  and  was  at  first  a  Heidelberg     Berlin,    and    Giessen,    was    m    the 

stanch  Whig.     Becoming  alarmed,  however,  at  ^^f^]^^  Government  service  froni  1872  to  1880, 

the  lengths  to  which  the  Whigs  seemed  to  be  established  himself  as  docent  m  Berlin  in  18/8, 

gjing,  he  became  a  Loyalist.    In  1774-75  he  pub-  *?^  became  professor  successively  at  G5ttingen 

sh^  in  a  Boston  newspaper  a  series  of  seven-  (1880),    Halle    (1884),    Marburg   (1885),    and 

teen  papers  over  the  signature  Maaaachusettensia,  Breslau   (1895).     His  more  important  pubhca- 

to  which  John  Adams  replied  over  the  signature  tions   mclude:    D^  Irrtum   hev  ntchUgen   Ver- 

Navanglua,     The  papers  dealt  chiefly  with  the  ^«?^  !^^^  romtachem  Recht      1882-83)  ;i>te 

legal  aspects  of  the  righto  of  the  British  Parlia-  Untveraim    Bologna    %m    Mttielalter     (1888) ; 

nSnt  over  the   colonists,   and   have   been   pro-  ^^^^  Vergangenheit    und   Deutachlanda    Becht 

nounced  to  be  perhaps  the  clearest  and  strongest  J889   ;     InaUtutumen    dea    rihnuichen    RechU 

statement  of  the  British  position  made  anywhere  (1894)  ;     Der     Erhachaftsleaitz     (1899)  ;     Bus 

in  the  colonies.    Though  the  authorship  was  not  ^f^*f*^^  ^*  **^^*^   hurgerltohen  Geaetzhucha 

fixed  upon  him,  a  mob  fired  into  his  house  at  (1900). 

Taunton,  and  he  was  forced  to  remove  his  family  LEONHABDT,    la'dn-hftrt,    Gebhabd   Adolf 

to  Boston  in  1776.     On  the  British  evacuation  Wilhelm    (1815-80).     A    German   jurist.     He 

in  1779  he  accompanied  the  army  to  Halifax,  and  was  bom  in  Hanover,  studied  jurisprudence  at 

went  from  there  to  London.    His  naine  was  in  the  Gdttingen  and  Berlin,  and  entered  the  service 

list  of  those  sentenced  to  banishment  by  Massa-  of  the  Hanoverian  Government  in  1837,  becoming 

chusetto  in  1778  and  to  confiscation  of  property  Minister  of  Justice  in  1865.  After  the  annexation 

in   1779.     For  many  years  he  served  as  Chief  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  he  was  first  made  presi- 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bermuda,  but  dent  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeals  at  Celle,  and 

died   in   London.     Mr.  Adams   republished  the  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of 

controversy,    Novanglua    and   Maaaachuaettenaia  Appeals   for  the  new  provinces.     In    1867   the 

(Boston,  1819),  but  even  at  that  date  thought  King  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Prussian  Upper 

that  the  letters  were  written  by  Jonathan  SewalL  House,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  received  the 

LDONABDO  DA  VINCI,  l&'A-nar'd6  d&  v6n'-  appointment  of  Prussian  Minister  of  Justice.    He 

u*     o  ^v!™^ T^J^.tliy^l               «v  "«  T^"  remained  in  office  till  1879.    Leonhardt  did  much 

ch«.    See  Vinci,  Leonardo  da.  ^  improve  the  criminal  code  of  Germany.     His 

•   LEONABDO  OF  PISA.     See  Fibonacci.  principal    work    is   Die   Juatizgeaetzgehung   dei 

LEONGAVAUX)^  lft'An-kft-val16,  Rugoiebo  KSnigreicha  Hannover  {3d  ed.  lS6d  60) . 
(1858 — ).  An  Italian  composer,  bom  in  Naples,  LEONI,  lA-(/n6,  Leone  (c.  1509-85).  An  Ital- 
and  educated  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  ian  goldsmith,  medalist,  and  sculptor,  bom  at 
that  city.  Together  with  Mascagni  (q.v.)  he  Arezzo.  The  name  of  his  master  is  not  known, 
labored  zealously  for  the  advancement  of  the  From  1538  until  1540  he  worked  in  Rome,  as  an 
newer  Italian  music,  and  although  educated  under  engraver  of  money,  and  afterwards  he  went  to 
such  conservative  Italian  teachers  as  Peri,  Simo-  Milan,  where  he  worked  in  the  same  capacity 
netti,  and  Rura,  he  more  than  any  other  Italian  under  the  patronage  of  Alfonso  d'Avalos.  Still 
composer  of  his  day  gave  evidence  of  German  in-  later  he  was  appointed  medalist  and  sculptor  to 
fiuence,  and  so  cleverly  welded  together  Italian  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Among  his  medals,  all 
melody  and  German  harmony  as  to  have  been  of  superior  workmanship,  is  one  made  for  Michel- 
regarded  by  many  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  angelo.  He  made  the  monument  of  Jacopo  de' 
Verdi.  He  was  an  enthusiaertic  admirer  of  Wag-  Medici,  in  the  Milan  Cathedral,  and  many 
ner,  and  under  his  encoura^ment  wrote  the  tril-  statues  and  busts  in  bronze  and  marble.  Most 
ogy  Crepuaculunif  an  historic  play  of  the  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  at  Vienna,  and  in 
Italian  Renaissance,  the  preparation  for  which  the  Prado  Museum,  Madrid. — ^His  son  Pompeo 
occupied  him  six  years.  He  is  principally  (T-1610)  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  Spain,  and 
known  in  England  and  America  by  his  two-act  executed  several  works  for  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
opera  /  Pagliacci  (1892),  the  prologue  to  which  II.  These  include  fifteen  statues  of  saints  in  the 
is  a  favorite  concert  number,  and  La  Boh^me  Escorial,  and  statues  on  the  tombs  of  Charles, 
(1897).  Other  compositions  are  Songe  d*une  Philip,  and  their  queens  in  the  church  of  the 
nuit  d^4ti,  and  Tommaao  Chaiterion^  an  opera  same  palace. 

which  on  its  first  presentation  was  a  failure,  but  lEONIDAS  I.    (Lat.,  from  Gk.     Ae«,/«af). 

on  its  arrival  in  Rome  in  1896  was  a  great  sue  ^j^    ^j  g      ^a.  son  of  Anaxandrides.  He  succeed- 

cess.    His  compositions  include  several  works  for  ^^  jfjs  half-brother,  Cleomenes  L,  about  B.C.  491. 

piano  and  orchestra,  and  a  symphonic  poem.  Sera-  y^^^^  j^  j^^   48o,  the  Persian  monarch  Xerxes 

ptua-aerafita.  approached  Greece  with  an  immense  army,  Leon- 

LEONFOBTE,  lA'dn-fAr'tft.  A  city  in  the  idas  was  sent  with  300  Spartans  and  a  small 
Province  of  Catania,  Sicily,  2072  feet  above  the  auxiliary  force  to  occupy  the  narrow  pass  of 
sea  and  50  miles  by  rail  west  of  the  city  of  Thermopylse,  which  lay  between  the  sea  and 
Catania  (Map:  Italy,  J  10).  An  interesting  Mount  Callidromus,  a  spur  of  the  range  of 
highway,  63  miles  long,  which  was  the  route  (Eta.  For  two  days  the  Greeks  successfully  re- 
pursued  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Arabs  on  the  sisted  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Persians  and 
raids  from  Palermo  into  the  interior,  leads  from  frustrated  every  attempt  to  force  the  pass.  At 
Leonforte  northwest  through  the  mountains  to  the  end  of  the  second  day's  conflict,  a  Malian 
Termini  Imerese.  Leonforte  markets  wine,  oil,  named  Ephialtes  repaired  to  the  Persian  camp 
grain,  sulphur,  salt,  and  other  minerals,  and  and  gave  information  of  a  secret  path  across  the 
(as  important  cattle  fairs,  June  13th  and  August  mountains  which  the  Greeks  had  neglected  to 
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occupy,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  next  day  Leonidas  the  Malli.    At  the  death  of  his  chief  he  obtained 

learned  ti^at  the  Persians  were  pouring  across  the  satrapy  of  Phrygia  Minor,  but  soon  after- 

the  mountains  to  attack  him  in  the  rear.    Then  wards  was  killed  in  the  battle  near  Lamia  while 

Leonidas  sent  away  his  auxiliaries,  gathered  his  aiding  Antipater   against  the   revolted   Greeks. 

300   Spartans,   together  with  their  attendants,  LEONOBA^  l&'d-ne/r&.      (1)    In  Beethoven's 

about  him,  and  prepared  to  defend  his  post.   In  opera  Fidelio,  the  wife  of  Fernando.    She  gains 

the  fight  that  ensued  Leonidas  himself  soon  fell,  access  to  her  husband's  prison  in  male  attire 

but  the  remaining  Greeks  retreated  to  a  hillock  and  under  tl^e  name  of  Fidelio.     (2)  In  Verdi's 

near  the  road  and  made  their  last  stand.    They  /j  Trovatore,  a  princess  in  love  with  Manrico. 

fell,  fighting,  to  a  man.  She  kills   herself  to  avoid  marriage  with   his 

LEONIDAS   H.    (c.285-23d   B.O.).     A  King  uncle,  to  whom  she  promises  herself,  in  order  to 

of  Sparta.     He  was  a  son  of  Cleonymus,  and  save  Manrico's  life.     (3)   The  heroine  of  Doni- 

aerved  abroad  under  the  Kings   of  Syria  and  zetti's  La  Favorita.     She  marries   Ferdinando, 

Egypt.     He  brought  back  to  Sparta  an  Eastern  who  is  ignorant  that  she  has  been  the  King's 

wife  and  Eastern  ideas;  and  was  dethroned  by  mistress,  and  who  on  learning  the  fact  puts  &t 

the  ephors    (241)   because  of  his  opposition  to  away. 

the  reforms  of  King  Agis  IV.     (See  Agis.)     He  lI^OKOBE,    ou    L'AMOXTB    COKJUGAL, 

came  back  to  power  in  240,  after  a  brief  exile  iit'5'n6r'  75S  lA'mOTr'  kfiN'Ehy'gAK     (Leonore,   or 

at  Tegea;  put  King  Agis  to  death;  and  ruled  conjugal   love).     A   French  opera  by   Bouilly, 

alone  for  four  years  in  a  tyrannical  and  despotic  ^th  score  by  Gaveaux    (1798).     The  German 

manner.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,   Cleo-  translation  furnished  the  libretto  for  which  Bee- 

menes  II.                                  «.^^« .           ^     .  thoven  composed  his  only  opera,  Fidelio,  at  first 

LEONIDAS  or  AIiEXANDBIA.    A  Greek  also  called  LSonore, 

Anthology,  for^-three  epigrams  of  very  little  ^  g       j^^  author  of  the  ^vente^nth  century. 

"TiJ.^S^SSS'^J^    ??:    ^'.s    r       .     .       A  HewasbomatCdrdoba,  Peru  (now  Argentina), 

LB'OOTNE  CITY    (It  /Tift A  Leomna).     A  i„  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy.    He 

part  of  Rome  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  gtudied  Uw  in  Lima,  but  spent  the  greater  part 

embracing  the  Vatican,  the  Castle  of  Sant'  An-  ^f  ^ig  nf^  i^  Spain,  wheife  he  wa«  prominently 

gelo,  and  the  poor  quarter  called  the  Borgo.    It  connected  with  the  administration  of  Spanish 

was  inclosed  by  I^  IV.  with  high  walls  as  a  colonies  as  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 

defense   against   the    Saracens,    and   became   a  the  Indies  up  to  1653.    At  that  date  he  became 

refuge  for  the  popes  m  later  times.    It  was  de-  ju^ge  of  the  Contratacidn  in  Cadiz.     His  more 

etroyed  after  the  fall  of  Rienzi,  but  was  restored  (mporUnt  works  were:  Epitome  de  la  bihlioteoa 

during  the   next   centuiy.     It  now   forms   the  oriental  y  occidental,  nduiioa  y  geogrdfioa  {1629 ; 

Fourteenth  Ward  of  modem  Rome.  revised   by   De    Barcia,    1737-38),    the    earliest 

LEONINE  VEBSES.  The  name  given  to  the  bibliography  of  the  Spanish  colonies;   and  the 

hexameter   and  pentameter   verses,  common   in  great  colonial  code,  Recopilaci^  de  Uu  leyee  de 

the  Middle  Ages,  which  rhymed  at  the  middle  Indian  (1680). 

and  end.  They  are  said  to  have  b^n  so  named  LEONTSa  The  King  of  Sicily  in  Shake- 
after  a  canon  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Victor,  gpeare's  Wintcr'a  Tafe.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  at- 
in  Pans,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  tempts  to  poison  his  guest  Polixenes,  the  King  of 
century,  or,  according  to  others,  after  Pope  Bohemia,  and  casts  his  wife,  Hermione,  fnto 
Leo  IL,  who  waa  a  lover  and  improver  of  music,  prison,  where  she  gives  birth  to  a  daughter. 
But  leonine  verse  can  be  ascribed  to  no  single  f^^tes  orders  the  child  to  be  exposed,  but  in 
man  as  the  inventor.  It  is  rather  one  of  the  the  denouement  she  is  discovered  in  the  person  of 
incidentels  in  the  passage  from  the  quantitative  Perdita,  who  marries  Florizel,  the  son  of 
verse  of  the  anciente  to  the  accented  verse  of  pdixenes 

modern   literature,    and    still    more    from    non-  t  v/n v?irrrKrr      rru          •    i.  «           ^  t     x-  - 

rhyming  to  rhyming  verse.     Indeed,  traced  of  ,  I^'ONTFNI.     The  ancient  name  of  Lentini 

leonine  verse  appear  even  in  the  Roman  poete  '^•^•'»  *_2^  *°  oicily. 

themselves,  especially  in  Ovid's  Epistles,    In  the  LEONTIUS      (lA-6n'shI-fis)      OV     BTZAN- 

Middle  Ages  it  was  widely  employed  in  Latin  TITJlf,  bl-zftn'shl-tim  (c.485-c.643).    An  ecclesi- 

hymns  and  secular  poetry,  in  epitaphs  and  epi-  astic  of  very  uncertain  date.     Many  works  of 

grams.    An  analogous  effect  is  produced  in  Eng-  about  the  same  date  bear  the  name  Leontius, 

Tish  poetry  by  the  use  of  rhyme  in  the  middle  of  ^^^h  the  epithete  Byzantinus,  Cyprius,  Hieroso- 

the  line.    It  was  employed  with  effect  by  Tenny-  lyntitantts,  Presbyter  et  Ahlas  Sancti  Saba,  and 

son  in  "The  Bugle  Song" —  y eapolitanus.    It  is  possible  that  these  epithete, 

4. «. .      ,  „          ^,      ,,  ..  with  the  exception  of  V eapolitanus  and  Cyprius 

"Then«dourf.n.<««»ttowiaii,"  ^^j^.^1^  ^^^^^  f^  ^  ^^.^j^^p  if  Naples  and  C^m^ls, 

and  earlier  by  Shelley  in  '*The  Cloud"—  of  the  seventh  century,  author  of  a  life  of  Saint 

»♦  That  orbed  maiden  with  white  Are  laden.**  Simeon ) ,  were  used  by  a  monk  bom  at  Byzantium 

T.    .          ,            ..                J  L     T^.  1.       X,        •  and  a  teacher  there,  and  afterwards  a  priest  at 

It  IS  perhajps  oftener  used  by  Kipling  than  by  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Sabas  near  Jerusalem.  There 

any  other  English  poet.  jg  further  confusion  possibly  with  a  Scythian 

LE'ONNA^TTS    (Lat.,    from    Gk.    Acoyydrot)  monk  of  the  same  name;  if  not  we  must  suppose 

(?-B.c.  322).  A  Macedonian  commander.  He  was  that  the  Byzantine  monk  lived  in  S^hia,  was 

one  of  the  generals  who  avenged  the  death  of  originally  a  Nestorian— although  he  afterwards 

Philip  upon  his  assassin  Pausanias    (Diodorus,  attacked*^  this  sect— and  that  he  came  to  Rome 

xvi.  94).    He  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  and    Constentinople    about    519   with    Scythian 

in  his  invasion  of  Persia  in  B.C.  334,  and  it  was  monks  who  took  part  in  the  theopasehitic  oontro- 

through  his  personal  bravery  that  Alexander's  versy.    Leontius  wrote:  De  Seetts,  or  Scholia  in 

life  was  saved  during  the  attack  on  the  city  of  ten  sections    (r/k({ecf),  of  which  a  later  leoen* 
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«ioB  is  published  in  Galland's  Bihliotheoa  Pd- 
irum,  vol.  xii.  (1778),  a  valuable  histoiy  of 
heresy;  and  Contn;^  Eutychianoa  et  Nestorianoa 
and  Advereus  Argumenta  Severi,  Ck)n8ult  Loofsi 
Lehen  von  Leontioa  (1887). 

liBONZIO  PILATO,  U*6n^ts6-5  p^-lft^td,  or 
Leo  Piiatus  (T-c.1366).  A  scholar  born  either 
in  Thessalonica  or  Calabria  (probably  in  the 
latter  place ),  at  a  date  unknown;  came  to  Flor- 
ence in  1360,  and  was  employed  by  the  Republic 
at  the  request  of  Boccaccio  as  a  teacher  of  Greek. 
He  made  the  first  modem  translation  of  Homer 
into  Latin,  and  was  the  first  to  lecture  in  public 
upon  the  great  poet  in  Western  Europe.  He  went 
to  Venice,  where  he  met  Petrarch,  then  a  pupil 
of  Barlaam.  From  Venice  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople, intending  to  return  to  Italy,  but  he  was 
stricken  by  lightning  on  the  voyage  across  the 
Adriatic  (c.l366).  He  furnished  Boccaccio  with 
the  materials  for  his  treatise  on  the  genealogy 
of  the  heathen  gods,  and  it  was  Boccaccio's  excess 
of  confidence  in  Leonzio,  who  was  more  or  less 
a  charlatan  and  not  skilled  in  classic  Greek,  that 
ied  the  humanist  to  introduce  so  many  absurdities 
into  his  work.  Consult:  Voigt,  Die  Wiederhele- 
hung  des  klaaaiachen  AltertumSf  vol.  ii.  (3d  ed., 
Berlin,  1893) ;  and  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  viii. 

IiEOPABD  (OF.  leopard,  Fr.  leopard,  from 
Lat.  leopardtts,  from  Gk.  Aedirapdoc,  ?itovT6irap6og, 
ieontopardoSf  leopard,  from  ?Juv  le6n,  lion  + 
trapdoc,  pardoa,  pard).  The  leopard  (Felie 
pardua)  ranks  third  in  size  among  the  Old  World 
cats,  but  has  the  widest  distribution  of  all. 
In  all  its  history  the  name  'leopard'  has  been  con- 
fused with  the  words  'pard'  and  'panther,'  and 
even  at  the  present  day  it  is  a  common  belief 
that  a  pard  is  a  panther  and  that  the  latter 
is  a  dififerent  animal  from  the  leopard.  Among 
sportsmen  it  has  been  customary  to  use  the  term 
'panther*  for  all  unusually  large  leopards.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  leopard  was  called  'pard' 
or  'panther*  by  the  ancients,  and  the  word  leop- 
ard was  probably  originally  applied  to  the 
«heeta  (q.v.),  but  was  incorrectly  transferred 
to  the  panther  and  has  now  almost  wholly  super- 
seded that  name. 

Although  exceeded  in  dimensions  by  the  lion 
and  tiger,  the  leopard  ranks  with  them  in  grace, 
quickness,  and  ferocity.  It  is  the  most  variable 
in  color  and  size  of  any.  of  the  large  cats,  a  fact 
no  doubt  due  to  its  extensive  range,  for  the  leop- 
ard is  found  throughout  the  continent  of  Africa, 
and  from  Palestine  to  Northern  China  and 
Japan,  and  in  Borneo,  though  it  does  not  occur 
north  of  tlie  Himalayas.  Mivart  gives  the  aver- 
age length  of  the  body  and  head  as  about  three 
feet  ten  inches,  and  of  the  tail  as  three  feet 
«ight  inches.  The  pupil  is  round.  The  color  is 
buff  of  some  shade,  sometimes  tawny,  some- 
times rufous,  passing  into  white  on  the  under 
parts  and  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs;  every- 
'where  are  spots,  comparatively  small,  roundish, 
and  very  black  on  the  under  parts,  but  browner 
and  collected  into  rings  and  rosettes  on  the  back 
and  sides.  These  differ  from  the  spottings  of 
the  jaguar  (q.v.)  in  being  less  definitely  ar- 
ranged, and  in  not  falling  into  rings  inclosing 
one  or  more  spots.  But  the  distinctness  of  the 
tnarkings  varies  greatly,  and  they  are  less  evi- 
^kmt  in  cubs  than  in  the  adults.  The  tail  is 
Tinged.     The  so-called  'black'  leopard  is  a  not 
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uncommon  melanistic  variety  in  which  the 
ground  color  has  become  so  nearly  black  that 
the  markings  can  be  detected  only  with  diflicultjr. 
Black  leopards  are  found  most  commonly  in 
Southern  Asia.  They  are  occasionally  bred  in 
captivity,  frequently  born  in  the  same  litter 
with  spotted  ones;  and  they  seem  invariably  to 
manifest  a  far  more  savage  and  irreconcilable 
disposition  than  even  the  normal  variety.  A 
Malaysian  variety  is  black  with  fulvous  spots — 
a  reversal  of  the  normal  coloration.  Great  vari- 
ability exists  in  the  length  of  the  coat ;  and  some 
naturalists  regard  the  snow-leopard  of  the  high 
Himalayas  as  merely  a  variety,  while  a  'man^' 
form  is  said  to  exist  in  Central  Africa. 

The  haunts  of  the  leopard  are  usually  in 
wooded  districts,  but,  although  it  climbs  trees 
easily,  it  prefers  the  ground  or  the  large  limbs 
of  low  trees,  whence  it  can  spring  easily  on  its 
prey.  Both  haunt  and  habits  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  region  in  which  the  animal  lives 
and  the  sort  of  prey  upon  which  it  depends.  The 
leopard  of  the  East  Indian  or  West  African 
jungles  is  different  in  many  ways  from  that  of 
the  rocky  but  comparatively  open  districts  of 
South  Africa  or  Somaliland,  or  the  high  plains 
of  Persia.  Everywhere  it  sustains  its  reputa- 
tion for  a  quickness,  ferocity,  cunning,  and  de- 
structiveness  greater  than  that  of  either  lion 
or  tiger;  yet  its  strength  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  theirs.  Individuals,  however,  exhibit  con- 
trasting temperaments,  as  in  other  species. 

Leopards  feed  chiefly  upon  mammals,  as  ante- 
lopes, deer,  monkeys,  goats,  and  dogs,  and  of  the 
last  named,  like  other  great  cats,  they  are  espe- 
ciallv  fond.  There  is  no  other  enemy  so  feared  by 
monkeys,  and  none  to  which  they  so  often  fall  a 
prey.  Leopards  also  capture  lar|^  ground-birds, 
sucn  as  pea-fowl ;  persistently  raid  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  goats;  and  occasionally  attack  human 
beings,  chiefly  women  and  children.  Rarely  an 
old  leopard  becomes  a  true  'man-eater,'  but  once 
having  discovered  how  easily  it  can  secure  hu- 
man victims,  is  more  dangerous  than  a  man- 
eating  tiger  or  lion,  for  it  is  far  more  stealthy, 
cunning,  and  persistent.  Hunters  find  the  pur- 
suit of  the  leopard  not  only  as  exciting,  but  often 
as  dangerous,  as  that  of  the  tiger,  and  the  meth- 
ods pursued  are  in  India  substantially  the  same. 
See>TiGEB-HuNTiNO;  compare  Cheeta. 

The  leopard  is  usually  regarded  as  among  the 
most  intractable  of  animals,  yet  a  few  have  al- 
ways been  among  the  tamed  and  performing 
troupes  of  the  animal-trainers ;  but  as  they  grow 
old  they  are  far  less  trustworthy  than  any  other 
of  the*big  cats.  The  leopard  makes  its  home 
in  a  cave  or  dense  .thicket,  or  huge  hollow 
stump ;  and  there  the  female  annually  bears  three 
or  four  young.  They  thrive  and  breed  well  in 
captivity.  Their  hides  are  in  constant  demand  in 
the  fur  market,  and  command  a  high  price. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  the  skin 
of  the  leopard  is  deemed  a  suitable  ornament  for 
persons  of  princely  rank,  and  nowhere  is  it  more 
readily  admitted  among  the  insignia  of  royalty 
than  with  the  Niam  Xiam   (q.v.). 

Fossil  remains  of  the  leopard  have  been  found 
in  Pleistocene  deposits  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  there  is  even  some  evidence  of  its 
former  occurrence  in  Great  Britain. 

Bibliography.  The  best  general  account  is 
"The  Leopard  and  Panther,"  in  Porter's  Wild 
Beaata  (New  York,  1894) ;  beyond  that  consult 
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the    authoritieB    referred    to   under    Lioir    and  rests  more  particularly  under  the  influence  of 

TiGEB.  the  Latin  classics;  in  the  second  period,  which, 

LEOPABD.    In  heraldry  (q.v.),  the  lion  rep-  »**«'  a  couple  of  years  given  up  to  writing  in 

ie«!nted  passant  gardant.        ^  ^  prose,  begins  in  1826  and  occupies  the  rest  of  h» 

*^  ^  life,  he  carries  his  pessimism  still  further,  and 

LEOPABB  GAT.     A  rare  and  little  known  ends  hy  affirming  tne  universality  of  suffering, 

cat   {FeliB  Bengalenaia)   of  Northern  India,  the  A  feature  of  this  lat^r  poetic  manner  is  a  rather 

Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  which  is  frequent  imitation  of  Petrarch.    As  to  metrical 

about  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  leopard.     Its  structure,  Leopardi  was  most  inclined  to  the  use 

coloration   resembles  that  of   the   leopard,   but  of  blank  verse  (versi  sciolti),  but  in  some  of  his 

there  are  four  longitudinal  spots  or  stripes  on  best  pieces  he  even  employed  internal  rhyme;  in 

the  forehead,  continued  backward  in  lines  to  the  general,  his  rhynle  schemes  are  of  an  intricate 

shoulders,  and  thence  traceable  in  broken  lines  nature.    Of  his  various  prose  works  the  author 

along  the  back.    All  the  other  spots  are  rather  gave   his   final   approval   only   to   the   Operette 

large,  and  show  a  tendency  to  fall  into  rows,  morali  and  a  few  of  the  Volgarizzamenti,  the 

The  limits  and  affinities,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  former   being   original   works   of   a   philosophic 

this  animal,  are  little  understood.     Consult  Mi-  nature,  and  the  latter  his  translations  from  the 

vart.  The  Cat  (New  York,  1892).  Greek.    There  appeared  posthumously  the  prose 

LEOPABD  CATFISH,  or  S^avx.    See  C.t-  S^ht^^^rj^^'^^iT^"  ^"t^iij'"^^ 

^^^-  passages   from   the  most  representative   Italian 

LEOPABD  FBOG  ( so  called  from  the  spotted  writers  of  every  century.    For  a  knowledge  of  the 

coloration).    The  common  spotted  green  frog  of  inner  man,  nothing  is  more  important  than  the 

North  America  {Rana  vireacens) — the  most  wide-  Epistolario,  a  collection  of  his  letters  extending 

ly  distributed  of  all  American  frogs,  and  found  from    1812    to    a    few    days   before   his    death, 

from  Athabasca  Lake  to  Southern  Guatemala,  familiar  in  their  style  and  notably  sincere  in 

except  on  the  coast  of  California.    It  is  the  'shad'  tone, 
frog  of  New  England.    See  Fboo.  Consult   editions    of   the    poems.    All*    Italia 

LEOPABBI, 

(1798-: 
June  2 

poverished.    Leopardi's  childhood  was  a  sad  and  ■^■^;  'cti^trw^o  Leo^rdiTnoKiiZ','  1831)  I 

loveless  one,  and  from  a  very  tender  age  he  gaw  the  ownmenUry  by  A.   Straccali    (2d  ed.,   ib.^ 

himself  up  with  such  energy  to  the  study  of  the  iggg,      ^he  mist  Complete  ediUons  are  th^  of 

classics  and  of  three  or  four  modem  languages,  q  chiarini  (Florence,  1888)  and  of  G.  Mestica 

that  he  gr«itly  impaired  his  health,  delicate  from  ^Q^    jggjj      ^he  first  edition  of  the  Epiitolario 

early  youth,  and  brought  on  those  chronic  ail-  ^,g' that  of   Florence,    1849;    consult   the   6th 

ments  that  embittered  all  his  later  life    In  1817  ^  ^    q  pj  ,^,5   pio^ee,  1892.   The  best  edi- 

he  began  his corr^ponden*  with  PirtroG^^^^^  tions  of  the  0^««e  morali  (first  published  at 

and  to  this  same  year  belonp  his  first  love  ailair,  j^,j,^„    igg^)  .',g  those  of  G.  Chiarini  (Leghorn, 

which  inspired  his  first  poems  (/*  prtmo  amore,  '      .  -^^  __      .        —  y^^        » 

Spent o  il  diumo  raggio,  and  lo        ' 

A  prey  to  an  overpowering  melai 

an    unsuccessful    attempt    to    escape    from    his  graphical  J^d^rUr^'treatT^Trrer T  L  Mo^ 

father's  house  m  1819.    In  1822,  however  he  Ob-  g^J^.     BiografUi   del   oonte   Qiacomo   Leopardi 

tained  leave  t»  go  to  Rome,  and  then  began  a  ^^  ^^^^^^   Saint-Beuve,  Portraits  ooktem^ 


ments.  Sojourning  m  Rome,  Milan,  Bolocna  Flor-  (Naples,  1880) ;  C.  A.  Traversi,  Studi  au  O^oomo 

ence,  Pisa  and  at  intervals  inRecanati,lie  fina^^^^  L^o^rdi    (ib.,    1887)  ;    L.    Cappelletti,    Bihlio- 

went  to  Naples,  where  he  died,  June  14,  1837.  ^^  Leopardiana   (2d  ed.,  Pama,   1882)  ;   F. 

Scantiness  of  money  hampered-him  always,  and  g^  'sanctisV^^a^e/i  critici  and  Nuovi  saggi  oHtici 

his  bodily  infirmities  prevented  him  from ^^^^^  (Naples,    1868,    1879)  ;    T.   Delia   Giovanna,   La 

mg  the  independent  position  which  he  mi^ht.W  ;     .^  poetica  dei  Canti  di  Oiaoomo  Leoi>ardi 

ac>iieved     when    his    repute    as    a    philologist  (^^ona    i892)  ;  G.  A.  Oesareo,  Nuove  rherche 

promoted  the  statesman  and  scholar  Bunsen  to  ,^  Qiacomo  Leopardi  (Turin,  1893). 

oflfer  him  a  university  professorship  in  Germany.  *«rrk-BAt»»k  •T-r^A-Bf^     a     r^                -r 

A  deep  student  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  conver-  I'BOPABD  LIZABD.    See  Collabkd  Lizabd. 

sant  also   with   French,   Spanish,   and   English,  LEOPABD  MOTH.     A  moth    (Zeuzera  py- 

Leopardi  produced  philological  works  notable  for  rina),  of  European  origin,  famous  for  the  damage 

the  time,  but  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  which  its  larva  does  by  boring  into  the  limbs 

commentary  on  Petrarch,  rather  antiquated.    In  and   branches   of   forest   and    shade   trees.      It 

his  earlier  years  he  wrote  Greek  and  Latin  with  has  been  accidentally  introduced  into  the  United 

much  more  ease  and  precision  than  Italian,  and  States,    and    has    been    established    in    the    vi; 

it  was  only  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  style  cinity  ^  of  New  York   City.     It  belongs  to  the 

of  Italian  classics,  that  he  later  acquired  skill  family  Cosside,  the  larvae  of  all  of  which  are 

in  handling  his  native  language.    There  are  two  wood-borers.    The  female  has  a  wing-expanse  of 

periods  recognizable  in  Leopardi's  lyric  activity,  two  inches,  and  is  white  in  color  spotted  with 

In  the  first  of  these,  which  extends  from  about  black.    The  eggs  are  laid  in  grou|>8  atteched  to 

1816  to    1824,   and   embraces   some  twenty-two  the  bark,  and  the  larvss  bore  into  the  branches, 

compositions  approved  by  the  author,  his  pes-  either  killing  them  or  weakening  tiiem  so  that 

simism  is  first  formed  and  developed,  and  he  they  readily  break  in  a  high  wind. 
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LBOPABDO,  Ift'/V-pAr^dd,  Aucssandbo  ( !-  register  the  will  of  Leopold,  making  the  crown 
e.l621).  An  Italian  sculptor,  bom  in  Venice.  Lit-  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Tfaii  ex- 
ile is  known  of  his  life.  His  first  work  was  the  pulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
mausoleum  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramin,  in  vania  was  completed  (1690-99)  by  the  brilliant 
the  Church  of  Saint  John  and  Saint  Paul,  in  campaigns  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  in  the  Treaty 
Venice.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Tullio  of  Carlowitz  the  Turks  were  forced  to  give  up 
Lombard!.  In  1487  he  was  exiled  from  the  city  Hungary  between  the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and  to 
for  some  unknown  indiscretion,  but  three  years  allow  Leopold  to  take  Transylvania.  Leopold, 
afterwards  was  recalled  to  complete  the  statue  however,  did  not  succeed  in  attaining  full  pos- 
of  Colleoni,  left  unfinished  by  Verrocchio.  This  session  of  Hungary^  which  obstinately  resisted 
magnificent  figure  was  cast  in  bronze  by  Leo-  his  drastic  policy,  and  the  task  went  over  to  his 
pai^,  and  owes  much  of  its  exquisite  detail  to  successor,  Joseph  I.  (q.v.)*  The  natural  rivalry 
his  art.  From  1503  until  1505  he  was  employed  between  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  that  of 
with  the  Lombardi  to  erect  the  fine  tomb  of  Car-  France  involved  Leopold  in  the  European  wars 
dinal  Zeno  in  Saint  Mark's.  His  last  works  were  against  Louis  XIV.  from  1672  onward,  and  at 
the  three  bronze  warriors  in  the  square  of  Saint  his  deftth  he  handed  this  struggle  over  as  a 
Mark's,  bqgun  in  1505.  Leopardo  is  considered  legacy  to  his  son.  He  joined  the  League  of  Augs- 
the  first  sculptor  of  his  time  in  Venice.              .  burg  against  France  in  1686  and  the  Grand  Al- 

LEOPABD  SEAL.    The  Pacific  Coast  variety  li»°^  in  1689,  his  allies  being  Sweden,  Spain, 

of  the  'common'  or  ^harbor'  seal    {Phoca  vitl  Holland^  Savoy,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  the  Ma^- 

Una),  which  is  more  often  spotted  than  is  that  S"*^.    ^e  Impenal  amies  were  brilliimtly  led  by 

of    the    Atlantic.      Consult  ^mmon,    Marine  Prince  Eugene     The  Peace  of  ftyswick,  in  169^, 

MammaU  of  the  Norihivestem  Coast  of  North  ^r'^^^wu*  ""^"^i^^  P^V"^  "iL^^'*  ^Tu  ^^V^^ 

America  (San  Francisco,  1874) .    See  Skal.  gj«5  but  the  year  1701  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 

the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  was 

LEOPABD    (or  CAT)    8HABK.     A  small  gtiU  in  progress  when  Leopold  died  in  Vienna, 

shark  {Triakis  aemifaaciatum)  of  Southern  Call-  May  5,  1706.    Consult:  Scheichl,  Leopold  L  und 

fomia,  gray,  banded  and  spotted  with  black.    It  die  daterreichische  Politik  toahrend  des  Devoiu- 

is  a  handsome  fish,  and  may  be  quickly  recognized  tionakrieges  (Leipzig,  1888) ;  Baumstark,  Kaiaer 

by  iU  variegation.  Leopold  I.   (Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1873).     See 

LEOPABD-TBEE.    A  tree  which  furnishes  a  Atistbia-Hxtngabt. 

useful  gum.    See  Flindebsia.  LEOPOLD  U.   (1747-92).    Holy  Roman  Em- 

LE^POLD  L  (1640-1705).    Holy  Roman  Em-  peror  from  1790  to  1792.    He  was  the  third  son 
peror  from   1658  to  1705.     He  was  the  second  of  Emperor  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
8on  of  Ferdinand  III.  (q.v.)  and  Maria  Anna  of  tria,  and  was  bom  in  Vienna,  May  5,  1747.    In 
Spain,  and  was  bom  in .  Vienna,  June  9,  1640.  1765,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  Grand 
He  was  educated  for  the  Church,  but  on  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  ruled  as  one  of  the  nu- 
death  of  his  father  in  April,   1657, .  his  elder  merous  class  of  despotic  but  enlightened  rulers 
brother  having  died  in  1654,  he  succeeded  as  ruler  of  the  eighteenth  century.    He  abolished  the  In- 
of  the  hereditary  Austrian  dominions  (including  quisition,  abrogated  the  death  penalty,  equalized 
Bohemia)  and  as  King  of  Hungary,  a  large  part  the  land  tax,  favored  free  trade,  and  founded 
of  which  country  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  schools  and  almshouses.  In  1790,  on  the  death  of 
Turks.    He  was  elected  Emperor  July  18,  1658,  his  brother,  Joseph  IL,  who  left  no  children,  he 
and  crowned  at  FrankfcMrt  August  Ist.    The  in-  became  Emperor  and  ruler  of  the  Austrian  do- 
temal  affairs  of  his  reign  are  unimportant.     In  minions.    He  found  the  affairs  of  his  hereditary 
external  relations  it  was  a  troubled  naif-century  States  in  the  utmost  confusion,  owing  to  the 
for  Austria,   and  Leopold  showed  himself  un-  drastic  reform  policy  of  Joseph  II.   (q.v.).     As 
equal  to  dealing  with  tne  complications  and  dan-  King  of  Himgary  he  bound  himself  to  act  strictly 
gers  surrounding  his  State.  Tne  chronic  struggle  in  accordance  with  constitutional  law.     He  re- 
with  the  Turks  was  renewed  in  1660,  and  Hun-  stored  order  in  Belgium,  which  had  risen  in  in- 
gary  and  even  Austria  were  seriously  imperiled,  surrection  under  his  predecessor.    Leopold's  atti- 
but  Montecuculi  signally  defeated  the  enemy  at  tude  to  the  French  Revolution  in  its  early  phases 
Saint  Gotthard  on  the  Raab,  August  1,   1664.  was  marked  by  extreme  moderation  in  spite  of  the 
Leopold  thereupon  hastened  to  make  a  truce  with  efforts  of  the  6migr6s  within  the  Empire  to  bring 
the  Sultan.    The.  persecution  of  the  Protestants  on  war  with  France.    Neither  did  be  seem  to  ap- 
in  Hungary,  inspired  by  Leopold's  intolerant  zeal,  preciate  the  danger  that  threatened  his  sister, 
and  his  utter  disregard  of  the  Himgarian  liber-  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Louis  XVI.,  her  husband, 
ties,  led  in  1678  to  a  formidable  revolt  in  that  After  the  attempted  flight  of  the  royal  family 
kingdom  under  Count  TOkdlyi  (q.v.).    The  Hun-  from  France,  however,  he  entered  into  an  agree- 
ganans  were  supported  by  the  Sultan,  and  in  ment  with  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Pillnitz  (July, 
1683   a  vast  Turkish   army,   under   the   Grand  1791),  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  their  re- 
Vizier,    Kara   Mustapha,    advanced    to   Vienita,  spective  States,  and  expressing  their  determina- 
which  was  besieged  from  July  14th  to  September  tion,  in  connection  with  the  other  Powers,  to  re- 
12th,  and  was  saved  only  by  the  timely  assistance  establish  order  in  France,  but  forbidding  at  the 
of  John  Sobieski    (q.v.),  the  warrior  King  of  same  time  any  preparation  for  armed  invasion 
Poland,  who,  seconded  by  Charles  of  Lorraine  of  France  on  the  part  of  the  fimigr^s.     Only 
and  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  com-  when  the  war  party  in  the  French  National  As- 
pletely  routed  the  besieging  forces   and   drove  sembly  had  attained  the  upper  hand  did  Leopold 
them   beyond    the    Raab.      This    signal    service  give  up  all  hope  of  preserving  peace  with  France. 
of   the   Polish   King   Leopold    repaid   with    in-  On  Febmary  7,  1792,  he  concluded  an  alliance 
gratitude.     In  1686  Buda  was  recovered  from  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  died  March   1, 
the  Turks.     Hungary  was  now  mercilessly  pun-  1792«  before  the  actual  declaration  of  war  by 
iflhed*  and  a  Diet  in   1687   was  compelled  to  France.  In  1791  peace  was  arranged  with  Turkey 
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at  Sistova.    His  wife  was  Maria  Louisa,  daugh-  Duke  of  Brabant  and  Count  of  Hainault,  died  in 

ter  of  Charles  III.'  of  Spain.     His  eldest  son,  1869.    Of  his  three  daughters,  the  eldest,  Louise, 

Francis,  was  the  last  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em-  bom  in  1858,  was  married  to*  Prince  Leopold  of 

perors.      Consult :     Sybel,    Kaiser    Leopold    II.  Saxe-Coburg,  and  the  second  daughter,  Stephanie, 

(Munich,  1869) ;  Wolf,  Leopold  IL  und  Maria  bom  in   1864,  ^became   the   wife  of  the  Crown 

Christina  (Vienna,  1867) ;  and  Beer,  Joseph  IL  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria-Hungary,  who  died  in 

und  Kaunitz  (Vienna,  1873).  1889.    Queen  Marie  Henriette  died  September  19, 

LEOPOLD  L,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau.     See  ^^^'               * 

Anhalt-Dessau.  LEOPOLD  U.   (1797-1870).    Grand  Duke  of 

•r-n^-n#%w%  -r     i-i            -n.                  Ts  Tuscauj,  a  SOU  of  thc  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 

LEOPOLD  I.,  George  Chbistian  Fredewck  m.^  ^ith  whom  he  retumed  from  exile  in  1816, 

(1790-1865).    King  of  the  Belgians  from  1831  to  ^nd  whom  he  succeeded  in  1824.     His  rule  was 

1865.    He  was  the  son  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Saxe-  efficient  and  mild,  and  he  met  the  revolutionary 

Coburg,  and  was  born  December  16,  1790.     He  movements  of  1848  by  granting  a  constitution, 

received  an  excellent  literary  and  scientific  edu-  He  lent  at  first  a  half-hearted  aid  to  Charles 

cation,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  Albert  of  Sardinia  in  the  war  against  Austria, 

the  most  cultured  princes  in  Europe.    He  became  ^ut,  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  he  fled 

a  general  in  the  Russian  army  in  1805,  and  en-  fro^  ^ig  dominions  in  Febmary,  1849,  and  with- 

i'oyed  high  favor  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  drew  to  Naples.    He  returned  in  a  few  months 

le  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Lfitzen,  Baut-  and  resumed  his  sway,  which  soon  became  des- 

zen,  and  Leipzig,  and  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  potic  and  was  upheld  by  Austrian  troops.     In 

France  in  1814.     He  visited  England  after  the  1359  he  refused  to  enter  an  alliance  with  Sar- 

Peace  of   1815,  and  in  the  following  year  was  dinia,  and  this  led  to  his  overthrow.    He  fied  to 

betrothed  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  heiress  Vienna,  abdicating  in  favor  of  his  son,  but  Tus- 

of  the  throne.     He  was  naturalized  by  act  of  cany,  by  a  plebiscite,  was  incorporated  into  the 

Parliament,  and  received  an  annual  pension  of  Kingdom  of  Italy.  He  died  an  exile  in  Bohemia, 

£50,000.     The  marriage  took  place  on  May  2,  January  29,  1870. 

1816^  but  the  Princess  died  in  child-bed  Novem-  »«^«^»^  -r^     t              a    1          i  1      •     xi. 

ber   6,    1817,    and   the   child   did   not   survive.  ^^9^^^P  ?•'  H^:  ,^  ^*'««  ^^^^  \°  ^^ 

Prince  Leopold  now  lived  in  complete  retirement  admmistrative  district  of  the  same  name  m  the 

in  London,  and  at  his  seat  of  Claremont.     He  Z^l^'^y?^^^ ."'L^^'^F  Free  State  (Map;  Africa, 

received    in    Febmary,    1830,    the    offer   of   the  ^  ^\\   It  is  105  nailes  long  from  north  to  south, 

crown  of  Greece,  and  at  first  favorablv  enter-  "-^^  its  greatest  width  is  40  miles;  its  shores  are 

tained  the  proposal,  but  afterwards  rejected  it,  ^«^,  irr^ar.     Its  water  is  for  the  most  part 

finding  that  it  would  not  be  granted  to  him  by  jl^aHow,  and  it  is  drained  by  the  Mfini,  which 

the  Powers  under  conditions  just  or  satisfactory  S?^8  ?«>°!  »*»  southern  end  westward  into  the 

to  the  Greeks.    On  June  4,  1831,  he  was  elected  ^*^'   ^"^^^    '^^'''^.  '^  •  ^""^^    iS^  i^"*"^?' 

by  a  national  congress  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  ^f«<^-     ^«  ^*^^  ^**  discovered  by  Stanley  m 

people  having  risen  against  the  rule  of  Holland,  ^^°^' 

and  on  July  21  of  that  year  his  coronation  took  I*BOPOLD,  Order  of.     (1)  An  Austrian  order 

place  at  Brussels.    In  1832  he  married  Princess  of  civil  and  military  merit,  instituted  in  1808 

Louise,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  by  the   Emperor   Francis   I.   in  memory  of  his 

French,  who  died  in  1850.    As  a  monarch,  Leo-  father,  Leopold  II.     It  has  three  classes.     The 

pold  conducted  himself  with  great  pmdence,  firm-  decoration  is  a  cross  of  red  enamel  with  white 

ness,  and  moderaticm,  and  with  constant  regard  border,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  letters  F.  I.  A. 

to  the  principles  of  the  Belgian  Constitution.  He  (Franciscus    Imperator    Austrifle),    surrounded 

died  December  10,   1865,  and  was  succeeded  by  by  the  words  Integritati  et  Merito  (for  upright- 

his  son,  Leopold  II.    His  daughter,  Carlotta,  was  ness  and  merit).    On  the  reverse  is  the  legend 

the  wife  of  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico.    Con-  'Opes  regum  corda  subditonim'    (the   riches  of 

suit:     Juste,   Les   fondateurs   de   la   monarchie  kings   are   the   hearts  of  their  subjects).     The 

helge,  Leopold  J*'',  rot  des  Beiges  {Brussels,  1868),  Emperor  is  grand  master.     (2)   A  Belgian  civil 

trans,   into  English  as  Memoirs  of  Leopold  I,  and  military  order,  founded. by  Leopold  I.   in 

(London,  1868);    also  a  monograph,  L*4lection  1832,   with    five   classes.     The   decoration    is   a 

de  Leopold   J«'    (Bmssels,    1892)  ;    Taillandier,  white  enameled  cross  with  a  wreath  of  oak  and 

Le  roi  Leopold  et  la  reine  Victoria  {VsLTis,  IS7S) .  laurel,  bearing  the  letters  LL.  and  RR.    (Leo- 

•r «.#^««#^-r ir%    ..^      ,,««^     X     -r            -r*  poldus  Rcx) .     Ou  thc  reverse  are  the  Belgian 

LEOPOLD    n.     (1835--),    X0UI8    Philote  arms  aid  the  device  of  the  order,  X'union  fait  la 

Marie  Victor.    King  of  the  Belgians  since  1865.  force' (in  union  is  strength) .  See  Plate  of  Orders. 

He  was  bom  April  9,  1835,  the  eldest  son  of  King  -•.^.-^••*.   ^         ^^              *              ^  ,       * 

Leopold  I.     He  married,   in   1853,  Marie  Hen-  LEOPOLD,  George  Duncan  Albert,  Duke  of 

riette,  a  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  of  Albany   (1853-84).     The  youngest  son  of  Queen 

Austria,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  Victoria.    He  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and 

ot  his  father,  December  10,   1865.     In   1876  he  at  Oxford,  and  traveled  extensively.    In  1878  he 

eflfected    at    Bmssels    the    organization    of    the  oeg&n  to  take  part,  so  far  as  his  delicate  health 

African  International  Association   (q.v.)   with  a  ?»<!  the  formalities  of  his  station  would  permit, 

view  to  making  use  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  ^n  social,  educational,  and  literary  affairs.     He 

Africa.    A  shrewd  and  enterprising  man  of  busi-  manifested  a  decided  taste  for  intellectual  pur- 

ness,  he  promoted  this  work  with  great  energy,  suits.  In  1882  he  was  married  to  Princess  Helena 

furnishing  the  means,  largelv  from  his  own  re-  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont.     He  died  in  the  south  of 

sources,  for  Stanley's  exploration  of  the  Congo.  J^™^^^'  ^*^®^®  ^^  "***  8**°®  ^^^  ***®  benefit  of  his 

The  Congo  Free  State  (q.v.)  was  established  and  health. 

neutralized  and  the  sovereignty  of  it  was  given  LEOPOLD,  lil^d-p5lt,  Karl  Gustaf  af  (1756- 

to  Leopold  by  the  Berlin  Conference   in   1885.  1829).     The  Swedish  Gottsched   (q.v.),  bulwark 

< See  Belgium.)     His  only  son.  Prince  Leopold,  of  French  Classicism  against  the  attacks  of  the 
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RomaDtic  Phosphorists.    He  attempted  all  forms  persecutor  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  his  son  as 

of  poetry  save  the  epic,  and  approached  nearest  a  martyred  saint.     Consult  Bradley,  The  Ootht 

to  distinction  in  his  tragedies  Odin  (1790)   and  (New  York,  1888). 

Virginia  (1802).  LEPAKTO,  ML-pttn'tA,  Battle  of.     A  naval 

LEOPOLD  CHABLE8  FBEDEBICK  (1790-  engagement  fought  October  7,  1671,  near  the  Cur- 

1852).    Grand  Duke  of  Baden.    He  succeeded  his  zolari   Islands,  at  the  western  entrance  to  the 

half-brother,  Louifi,  in  1830.    He  interested  him-  Oulf  of  Patras,  between  the  combined  fleets  of 

aelf  in  the  liberal  ideas  of  his  time,  granted  con-  Venice,  Spain,  and  the  Papal  States,  and  a  power- 

oessions  to  his  subjects  in  1848,  and  in  the  spring  ful  Turkish  armada.    The  determination  of  Sultan 

of  1849  declined  to  oppose  the  movement  which  Selim  II.  to  wrest  (I^prus  from  Venice  was  the 

finally  broke  doym  all  barriers  and  forced  him  occasion  of  the  attack  bv  the  States  united  in  the 

to  flee  from  the  country  on  the  night  of  May  13th.  Holy   League.     The   allied   fleet,   consisting   of 

In  August  he  was  reinstated  by  the  troops  of  nearly  300  sail,  of  which  about  200  were  great 

Prussia  and  the  Confederation.     He  acted  with  galleys,  was  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Aus- 

tho    greatest    forbearance    after    regaining    his  tria  (q.v.)  ;  the  Ottoman  fleet,  under  AH  Pasha, 

power.     During  the  last  years  of  his  reign  he  was   of  about  equal   numerical   strength.     The 

admitted  his  son  Frederick,  who  later  succeeded  engagement  was  a  desperate  and  sanguinary  one, 

him,  to  a  share  in  the  government.  resulting  in  a  victory   for  the  Christian   fleet. 

Y -D/v-nyrk-r -Tk^n-^ -r -n    i-/.    *ij    n       a  About  3000   ChHstians   wcrc   killed,   while  the 

LEOPOLDVTLLE,  le'd-pWdvIl.     An  impor-  T^^ks  are  believed  to  have  lost  as  many  as  30,000 

tant  stetionm  the  Congo  Free  State   West  Af-  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.    More  than  a 

rica  situated  on  the  kft  shore  of  ^  hundred    galleys    were   taken,    besides    a    large 

latitude  4-  20'  S.,  about  250  miles  by  rail  from  ^^mber  sunk.    Twelve  thousand  Christian  gallly 

*  If  ^^  !'  i?  t'"P'*^^^°« **i>^  m  ^^r^  *^^Tv  ^  slaves  were  liberated  by  this  victory,  which  never- 

o£  the  Matadi-LeopoldviUe  Railway  line  and  the  theless  failed  of  its  chief  object,  in  that  before 

western  terminus  of  navigation  on  the  Upper  battle  was  joined  news  came  of  the  successful 

Congo.    The  adjacent  settlement  of  Kmchassa  is  invasion  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks.    The  battle  of 

th€  port  of  LeopoldviUe.  Lepanto,  however,  eflfectually  broke  the  Turkish 

LE08THENES,  I^ds'th^nSz  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  naval  power  in  the  Mediterranean.     The  Chris- 

A€wo$iviK).      A  distinguished  Athenian  general,  tian  fleet  having  been  stationed,  previous  to  the 

When,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  attack,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelotis  River  in 

B.C.  323,  a  league  was  formed,  having  as  its  ob-  the  neighborhood  of  the  Curzolari  Islands,  the 

ject  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonians  from  Greece,  name  of  the  latter  has  been  given  to  the  battle 

Leosthenes  was  put  in  command  of  the  confed-  by  some  writers.     Consult:  Prescott,  Hiaiory  of 

crate  army.    He  first  repulsed  the  Boeotians,  who  Philip  IL;  Stirling  Maxwell,  Don  John  of  Aus- 

were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians,  and  tria  (London,  1883). 

then  defeated  Antipater,  the  Macedonian  general,  LEPANTO,  Gulf  op.     See  Cobinth,   Gulp 

near  Thermopyls.     The  latter  took   refuge  in  op. 

Lamia  in  Thessaly,  which  Leosthenes  immediate-  t -wTw^xr  a  o  *   ix  >  v           a    m'u  j.         x    i       * 

ly  proceeded  to  besiege.     He  was  killed  by  a  «. J*^^;   Ifip'chaz.      A   Tibetan    stock    of 

rtoie  thrown  from  thi  ramparts,  B.C.  322.    "The  gikkim,    Bhutan,    and   part   of    Eastern    Tibet. 

Atheniana  honored  him  with  a  public  funeral,  They  are  a  small  but  powerful  and  muscular 

and  Hyperides  delivered  the  funeral  oration.  P^^P^*'  without  that  repulsive  aspect  met  with 

"^ in  so  many  Tibetans.     Their  two  principal  di- 

LEOTY CHIDES,    te'6-tlk1-d6z    (Lat.,    from  visions  are  the  R6ng  and  the  Khamba.     They 

Gk.  AtuTvxiS^)    (  ?-c.469  B.C.).     King  of  Sparta  are  for  the  most  part  Buddhists.    The  language 

(B.C.  491-469).     With  the  aid  of  Cleomenes  he  of  the  Lepchas  proper  or  R6ng  is  an  arehaic  form 

brought  about  the   deposition   of   his   kinsman,  of   Tibetan.     Mainwaring,   whose    Oratnmar   of 

King  Demaratus,  whom  he  succeeded.     He  com-  the  R6ng   {Lepcha)   Language  in  the  Darjiling 

manded  the  Greek  fleet  in  B.O.  479,  and  shared  and  Sikkim  Hills  was  published  at  Calcutta  in 

with  Xanthippus  the  honor  of  the  victory  over  1876,  entertained  the  extravagant  opinion  that 

the  Persians  at  Mycale.    Afterwards  he  was  sent  this  form  of  speech  was   "probably  the  oldest 

into  Thessaly,  to  punish   those  who  had  sided  language  extant."    An  essay,  XJeher  die  Sprache 

with  the  Persians,  but  on  his  return  home  was  de»  Volkea  R6ng  in  Sikkim,  by  Schoot,  was  pub- 

ooQvicted   of   having   accepted   bribes   from   the  Hshed  by  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1882.     On  the 

Alenadae,  who  had  once  more  become  masters  of  Lepchas,    consult    the    following    works:     Von 

Thessaly.    He  was  accordingly  banished  to  Tegea,  Schlagintweit,  Results  of  a  Scieniifio  Mission  to 

where  he  died.  India  and  High  Asia  (London,  1863) ;  Rowney, 

LEOVIGILD.     King  of  the  Visigoths  from  Wild  Tribes  of  India  {London,  IS82) ;  Donald- 

669  to  686.    He  was  noted  as  a  successful  war-  8o°»  ^»  Lepcha  Land  (London,  1900). 

rior  and  founder  of  cities.    He  did  much  to  civi-  LEPEBBITLA,    le'p^r-dl8h^-&.      A    common 

lize  his  Gothic  subjects  and  to  fuse  them  with  fossil  ostracod  (q.v.)   found  in  rocks  of  Ordovi- 

the  Roman  population  of  Spain  into  a  single  peo-  cian  to  Carboniferous  age.    Its  shells  are  oblong, 

pie.    He  is  remembered,  however,  rather  for  his  one-tenth  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  with 

family  troubles  than  for  his  real  ^eatness.    Hi^  straight  dorsal  edge,  smoothly  rounded  surface, 

son  Ermenegild  married  a  Catholic  princess  and  and  a  small  eye-tubercle.    These  shells  are  abun- 

by  her  influence  was  converted  from  the  Arian  dant  at  some  horizons,  especially  in  the  lower 

faith,  which  his  father  held.    As  the  head  of  the  Trenton  limestones  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Val- 

Catholic  party  he  engaged  in  repeated  revolts  ley,  and  in  the  Upper  Silurian  water  limestones 

against  his  father,  who  finally  ordered  his  execu-  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  in 

tion«     After  the  son's  death  Leovigild  banished  limestones  of  similar  age  in  Europe.     In  these 

some  Catholic  bishops,  but  did  not  put  any  to  rocks    they    often    occur    packed    together    in 

deatlh     In  legend  he  has  been  depicted  as  a  myriads.    See  Cbustagea^ 
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LE7'II>0I>ENa>B0N  (NeoLat.,  from  Gk. 
Xen-tfj  lepia,  scale  +  dkvdpoy^  dendron,  tree). 
An  important  genuB  of  extinct  tree-like  club- 
mosses,  the  remains  of  which  are  abundant  in 
rocks  of  Carboniferous  age  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  These  plants,  some  of  which  grew  to 
trees  75  to  100  feet  in  height,  were  gigantic 
anoesstors  of  the  modem  club-mosses  (Lycopo- 
dium),with  which  they  have  many  points  of  re- 
semblance. They  grew  in  abundance  in  the 
swampy  forests  of  Carboniferous  coal-measure 
time,  and  their  trunks,  stems,  leaves,  and  cones 
contributed  largely  to  the  vegetable  mass  which 
has  been  hardened  into  coal.  They  were  stout 
trees  with  high  woody  trunks  and  central  pith, 
and  slender  branches  that  bore  closely  set  strap- 
shaped  or  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  were  borne  large  cone-like  fruc- 
tifications (Lepidostrobus)  comparable  to  those 
of  the  dub-mosses,  but  much  larger.  Their  well- 
known  roots  have  been  called  Stigmaria,  which 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  roots  of  other  Car- 
boniferous plants.  Lepidodendrons  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
scars  left  on  the  trunks  and  stems  by  the  fallen 
leaves.  These  scars  are  rhomboidal  or  diamond- 
shaped  in  outline  and  are  arranged  diagonally  to 
the  axis  of  the  stem.  In  this  respect  they  dif- 
fer from  the  scars  of  Sigillaria,  which  is  often 
found  associated  with  Lepidodendron,  and  which 
have  a  longitudinal  arrangement  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  branch.  Lepidodendron  appears  first 
in  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks,  was  very  abun- 
dant in  the  coal-measures  of  Carboniferous  time, 
and  became  extinct  in  the  Permian  period.  Sev- 
eral allied  genera — ^Ulodendron,  a  tree-trunk 
from  the  Itevonian;  Lepidophloios,  Lomato- 
phloios;  and  Knorria,  represented  by  decorti- 
cated stems  in  Permian  rocks — are  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  family  Lepidodendridse,  wnich  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  Upper  Paleozoic  for- 
mations. 

BiBUOGBAFHT.  Solms-Laubach,  FosaU  Botany 
{Oxford,  1891) ;  Lesquereux,  "Description  of  the 
Coal  Flora  of  the  Carboniferous  Formation  in 
i^ennsylvania,  and  Throughout  the  United 
States,"  in  Bdcond  Oeological  Survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Report  of  Progress — P,  vols,  i.,  ii.,  and 
V.  (Harrisburg,  1880-84)  ;  Williamson,  "Organ- 
ization of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Coal  Measures, 
part  iii.,  LycopodiacesD,  Lepidodendreie,  Sigil- 
larisej"  in  Philosophical  Transactions  (London, 
1872) ;  David  White,  "Fossil  Flora  of  the  Lower 
Coal  Measures  of  Missouri,"  in  Monograph  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  vol.  xxxvii. 
(Washington,  1899)  ;  Zittel,  Schimper,  and  Bar- 
rois,  Trait6  de  paUontologie,  part  ii.,  PaUophy- 
iologie  (Paris,  Munich,  and  Leipzig,  1891). 

LEPnyOLITE  (from  Gk.Ac7r/f,  lepw,  scale + 
A^of,  lithos,  stone).  A  mineral  of  the  mica 
group,  having  a  well-marked  basal  cleavage, 
pearly  lustre,  and  varying  in  color  from  deep  red 
to  yellow  or  gray.  It  resembles  muscovite  in 
chemical  structure,  but  its  alkali  base  is  lithium 
instead  of  potassium.  The  amount  of  lithium 
present  is  about  5  per  cent.  Lepidolite  occurs  in 
granite  and  gneiss,  especially  in  veins,  where 
it  is  associated  with  tourmaline,  cassiterite, 
spodumene,  and  muscovite.  Some  of  the  well- 
known  localities  for  lepidolite  are  Auburn, 
Me.;  Chesterfield,  Mass.;  near  San  Diego,  Cal. ; 
and  Christiania,  Norway.  The  deposits  in  Cali- 
fornia are  exploited,  and  the  mineral  is  sdld  to 


chemical  manufacturers^  who  recover  the  lithium. 
See  Lithium. 

LEP'IDOM^ELAKE  (from  Gk.  Xtrrli,  Upis, 
scale  +  ^Aoc,  meUu,  black).  A  variety  of  mica 
related  to  biotite.  It  is  black,  opaque,  or  trans- 
lucent, has  an  adamantine  lustre,  and  differs 
from  other  micas  chiefiy  in  oontaining  a  large 
percentage  of  ferric  iron.  It  occurs  near  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  Litchfield,  Me.,  and  at  several 
locfilities  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 

LEPIDOFTE&A  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aeirif 
lepis,  scale  +  fcrepdv,  pteron,  wing) .  An  order  of 
insects  including  all  those  forms  known  as  'but- 
terflies' and  'moths'  (q.v.).  They  possess  four 
wings,  both  body  and  wings  being  covered  with 
scales,  usually  variable  in  color,  and  those  on  the 
body  resembling  hair.  The  adult  has  mouth- 
parts  incapable  of  biting  and  usually  forming 
a  long,  coiled  proboscis  capable  of  protrusion. 
The  metamorphosis  is  great*  and  abrupt,  and  the 
pupa  usually  has  its  appendages  cemented  to  the 
body.  The  duration  of  the  pupa  stage  is  longer 
than  with  other  insects.  The  classification  of  the 
Lepidoptera  is  now  in  a  condition  of  rapid 
change,  authorities  differing  greatly  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  families. 

Fossil  Lepidoptera  are  very  much  rarer  than 
any  other  fossil  insects,  and  except  a  couple  of 
hawk-moths  from  the  Jurassic  of  Solenhofen, 
Bavaria,  have  been  found  only  in  Tertiary  rocks. 
The  small  Microlepidoptera,  especially  the  Tinei- 
de,  are  represented  bv  many  specimens  from  the 
amber,  and  nearly  all  the  other  important  fami- 
lies of  moths  have  their  Tertiary  ancestors.  The 
Oliflocene  shales  at  Florissant,  Colo.,  have  fur- 
nished two  most  beautifully  preserved  specimens 
of  butterflies  (Prodryas  and  Barbarothea).  Con- 
sult: Von  Zittel  and  Eastman,  Tewt-Book  of 
Paleontology,  vol.  i.  (London  and  New  York, 
1900) ;  Scudder,  Fossil  Butterflies  (Salem,  1875). 
See  Butterflies  and  Moths  ;  Insect. 

LEPTDOSI^BEK  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xeiric, 
lepiSf  scale  +  Neo-Lat.  Siren,  a  genus  of  am- 
phibians, from  Lat.  siren,  Gk.  aeip^^  seir^, 
siren) .  One  of  the  three  surviving  genera  of  lung- 
fishes  (Dipnoi).    See  Mudfish. 

LEP'IDOSTBOBUS  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk. 
Xrrrlg,  lepis,  scale  +  arpdQoq,  strobos,  a  whirl- 
ing round).  The  cone-like  fossil  fruit  of  Lep- 
idodendron, foimd  in  the  coal-measures  of  Car- 
boniferous age.    See  Lepidodendbon. 

LEF^HXymS  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xeir^ffwr^, 
scaly,  from  TiPiridovv,  lepidoun,  to  make  scaly, 
from  Aeir(c,  lepis,  scale).  An  extinct  genus  of 
actinopterygian  ganoid  fishes,  allied  to  Semiono- 
tus,  remains  of  which  are  abundant  in  the  Meso- 
zoic  deposits  of  Europe,  India,  and  Brazil.  See 
Semionotus.  , 

LEF'IDTTS.  The  cognomen  of  an  illustrious 
Roman  family  of  the  i£milia  gens.  The  Lepidl 
played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Hqme,  from  Marcus  ^^milius  Lepidus,  consul  in 
B.C.  285,  to  Manius  ^milius  Lepidus,  consul  in 
A.D.  11.  The  chief  members  of  the  family  were 
the  following:  (1)  M.  i^Miuus  Lepidus  (?-b.o. 
152),  who  gained  renown  as  a  youth  by  slaying 
an  enemy  and  saving  a  citizen's  life,  was  one  of 
three  ambassadors  sent  by  Rome  to  Egypt  in 
B.C.  201  to  govern  the  realm  of  the  infant 
Ptolemy  the  Fifth,  Epiphanes ;  and  although  still 
a  young  man,  Lepidus  became  the  King's  guard- 
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utor  regis).    He  was  pontifex  in  199,  fedile  the  Annalea  des  Mines  in  1832,  and  in  1834  pub- 

,  pnetor  in  Sicily  in  191,  and  consul  in  187,  lished  the  results  of  a  geological  and  statistical 

he  helped  to  conquer  the  Ligurians;  ponti-  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Spain 

aximus  in  180,  censor  in  179,  and  consul  made  for  the  Spanish  Grovemment.    He  was  suh- 

in  175.    His  death  occurred  in  b.o.  152. —  se^uently  placed  in  charge  of  the  Commission  of 

L  M^anvB  LspiDUS,  the  triumvir  ( ?-B.c.  Mining  Statistics,  then  newly  established,  and 

On   the  outbreak   of   civil   war   between  received  the  appointments  of  professor  of  metal- 

and  Pompey,  Lepidus  took  active  sides  lurgy  at  the  Ecole  des  Mines   (1840),  inspector 

;he  former,  and  was  left  in  general  control  of  mines  (1848),  and  honorary  inspector-general 

airs  in  Rome  during  CsBsar's  absence  (b.c.  (1868).    He  was  prominently  connected  with  the 

I .    He  then  was  sent  to  Spain  as  proconsul,  vasious  world  fairs.    In  1881  he  began  the  publi- 

•n joyed  a   triumph  on   his  return   in  47.  cation  of  the. fortnightly  periodical,  La  Riforme 

f  as  dictator,  made  him  his  magister  equi-  Sociale,  which  serves  as  the  joint  organ  of  the 

a  this  year,  and  again  in  45  and  44,  and  he  society   and   the  unions.     He   was   for   several 

e  consul  with  Gsesar  in  46.     In  the  fatal  years  Senator  of  the  Empire,  but  after  1870  with- 

44   Cesar  made  him   Governor  of  Gallia  drew  from  public  life.    ia.  France  he  is  considered 

mensis;   but  before  he  had  completed  his  the  founder  of  social  economy.    He  followed  the 

rations  to  leave  Rome  the  great  Dictator  inductive  method,  and  applied  to  social  studies 

issassinated.     Lepidus,  however,  could  at  the  process  of  scientific  observation  of  phenomena 

*ely  on  the  army  which  he  had  been  drill-  employed  in  the  natural  sciences.    He  is  opposed 

nd  with  its  help  he  was  of  great  assist-  at  once  to  socialism  and  to  laissez-faire,  and  in 

:o  Antonius  in  his  opposition  to  the  aristo-  such  writings  as  La  r^forme  sociale  en  France 

faction.    He  was  made  pontifex  maximus,  (1864)  and  L'organisation  du  travail  (1870;  in 

oon  left  with  his  army  for  his  province,  an  English  translation  by  G.  Emerson,  Philadel- 

his  military  strength  led  both  parties  in  phia,  1872)  urges  the  necessity  to  the  stability  of 

to  struggle  for  his  support  by  heaping  the  social  order  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  em- 

}  upon  him;  but  though  he  dallied  with  ployer   toward    employed,    which    should    count 

his  real  sentiments  were  with  Antonius,  among  its  principal  objcK^ts  a  thorough  agreement 

oon  joined  him  in  Gaul  and  formed  a  sort  upon  the   amount  and  method   of  payment  of 

lition.    Octavius  in  Rome  also  put  himself  wases,  and  ready  means  for  the  investment  of 

respondence  with  them,  and  the  Senate  was  savings.     His  publications  further  include  Les 

ithout  a  powerful  friend.     In  the  confer-  ouvriers  europ^ens  {IS55),    Consult  the  article 

;hat  took  place  at  Bononia   (Bologna)    in  by  Higgs  in  volume  iv.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 

iT,    B.C.    43,    the    second  triumvirate    was  of  Economics   (Boston,  1890). 

i.    Antoniiw  and  (Mtavius  set  out  for  the  ujpoBBLLO,  Ift'pft-rtm.    In  Moart's  opera 

while  Lepidus  remained  in  Italy.     From  t»~7T.           -,r-,  w|fu-ic>  .v.    u>  .iuu<»i  vo  »{><;•> 

n  he  playSd  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  ^?Z  S^^*;  ^^  "^"^^^^^7  ^»1«*  "^^  ^^  <>^  *^« 

affairs  of  the  Republic,  and  was  even  de-  }^^^^  cnaracter. 

I  of  his  province  by  his  colleagues.     He  LEFOBIDB,     lep^6^rid     (from     Lat.     Upus, 

onsul,  however,  in  b.o.  42,  and  Governor  hare).    A  variety  of  European  hare,  now  known 

rica  from  40  to  36.    In  37  the  triumvirate  iu  the  United  States  as  tne  Belgian  hare   (a. v. 

enewed,  with  Lepidus  still  as  a  member,  under  Rabbit),  which  was  formerly  so  named  be- 

ti  little  consulted  in  the  questions  of  the  cause  wrongly  believed  to  be  a  remarkably  prolific 

This  proved  too  galling  for  even  Lepidus,  hybrid  between  the  common  European  hare  and 

e  made  an  attempt  to  eain  control  of  Sicily  the  rabbit.    It  is  extensively  bred  in  France  and 

lis  army.    Though  Lepidus  was  at  first  sue-  Belgium,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  food. 

I,  Octavius  was  soon  able  U>  alienate  his  LEP'BA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  \4wpa,   from   \trp6t, 

,  and  the  former  was  literally  brought  to  lepros,  scaly,  from    X«r(f.  Zepw,  scale).     A  dis- 

lees  before  the  young  conqueror   (b.c.  36).  eased   condition   of   plants   during  which   their 

IS  dropped  from  the  triumvirate,  deprived  leaves  are  covered  with  scales.     The  term  was 

army,  and  compelled  to  live  in  retirement,  iormerly  applied  also  to  cutaneous  diseases  that 

PINE,    ]A'p6n^    Ebnbst    Louis    Victor  were  accompanied  by  scaling  of  the  skin.    Wil- 

(1826-93).     A   French  author,   bom   in  Ian  and  his  followers  use  the  term  for  psoriasis 

He  studied  painting  and  music;  entered  (q.v.),  which  is  also  called  lepra  alphos,    Final- 

ovemment  service,  and  became  secretary  to  ly,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  leprosy;  this 

like  de  Momy.    He  was  referendaiy  in  the  usage,  however,  is  only  an  example  of  the  con- 

of  Accounts  from  1866  until  he  died.    He  fusion  in  the  older  terminology  oi  skin  diseases, 

for  the  Constitutionnel  and  the  Vie  Pari-  See  Lepbost. 

among  various  journals     He  collaborated  LEPBACHAUN,    Iftp^rft-kfln,    or    LTJPBA- 

Alphonse    Daudet    in    La    dernx^e    tdole  cOAXm,  Itip-  (Ir.  luch^an,  lucharhan,  pygmy 

\L^l'^^^^ 'A^'i^    ^^®?^^'    l"^^''   ^t""  sprite,  little  body,  from  Zu,  little,  corpan,  diminu- 

1867).  Besides  these  plays,  which  were  the  ^JV^  ^^            ^^     ^^^^  La^.  corpuTbody).     A 

successful  of  his  writings,  his  books  m-  ^^^jij^^  ^^    /Vi^          ,.^^  Jj^^^y^  supersti- 

.i''^^;^.f^*^''''?'fS'r/"*'*n^^M^^  tion.     Sometimes  the  Leprachaun  tekes  up  his 

f    o«H  n     TJ^    1  ^TV«o,^'^^^''     ''**'''  habitation  in  the  farmhouse  itself,  and  will  make 

)  ;  and  Un  an  de  rdgne  (1891).  himself  invaluable  by  rendering  various  household 

PLAT,  le  plA,  Pierre  Gttillaume  Fb£-  services.    The  Leprachaun  is  described  as  a  man- 

(1806-82).     A   French   mining?   encineer,  nikin  less   than  two  feet  in  height,  attired   in 

nist,  and  sociologist,  bom  at  La  Rivifere  cocked  hat,  laced  coat,  knee-breeches,  and  shoes 

Sauveur   (Calvados).     He  studied  at  the  with  silver  buckles.    He  is  wont  to  infest  wine- 

Polytechnique,  was  appointed  to  the  De-  cellars,  but  his  chosen  occupation  seems  to  be  that 

ent  of  Mines,  became  director  of  the  labo-  of  maker  of  brogans.    The  presence  of  the  elf  in 

'  of  the  Eoole  des  Mines  and  co-editor  of  some  sequestered  dell  is  frequently  betrayed  by 
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the  noise  of  his  hammering.  In  such  a  case  the  Dr.  D.  A.  Garmichael,  of  the  United  States 
human  intruder  must  fix  his  gaze  upon  him  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  made  an  extended  re- 
induce  him,  if  possible,  by  threats,  to  reveal  the  port  on  leprosy  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  There 
hiding-place  of  his  reputed  treasure.  If,  how-  were  then  in  the  leper  settlement  on  Molokai 
ever,  the  Leprachaun  can  divert  the  eye  of  his  634  leper  males,  439  leper  females — total,  1073, 
captor  momentarily,  he  is  able  to  vanish.  The  including  141  boys  and  130  girls.  Also  of  non- 
Leprachaun  is  the  Celtic  congener  of  the  Ger-  leprous  children  of  leprous  parents,  43  male  and 
man  Kohold  and  the  Latin  Incuho.  18  female — total,  61.     Also  helpers    (Kokuas), 

LEPBOSY  (OF.  leproaie,  from  ML.  leprottia,  ^o»:^«Pr^<>"8  persons  living  in  the  settlement  and 
from  MGk.  XArponrxt,  leprOsia,  leprosy,  from  Gk.  f^"?«  J?^  relatives.  37. males  and  36  females— 
XflrpoOcr^cu,  leprouathai,  to  become  leprous,  from  ]^^}c  '^\  ^l^  ^^ '  ^^^J^^^^  priests,  sisters, 
XArpo.  lepra,  leprosy).  A  constitutional  disease  ^^''J^"'  teachers  etc.,  61  Grand  total,  1207. 
of  chronic  character,  endemic  in  certain  lo-  f"  }^\  ?  systematic  search  for  lepers  was  made 
calities,  contagious  through  intercourse  with  an  *°  *?f  islands,  and  all  suspected  cases  were  thor- 
infected  person,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  the  ^"^'y  examined,  all  lepers  being  sent  to  the 
Bacillus  leprw  (Hansen)  ;  being  characterized  ^<'^°??-  ^«  °«w  «*^*.*J?  }S^.  "^fl^  *****, ^^,,*^ 
by  the  formation  of  nodular  infiltrations  and  JJ^^^!  as^jompared  with  132  in  1890.  At  the 
other  nutritional  changes  in  the  skin  and  by  an  Mololui  settlement  at  the  close  of  1901  there 
eruption.  It  is  also  called  Lepra,  Elephantiaais  w«>:e  909  lepere  and  164  clean  persons,  who  are 
Orwcorum,  Satyriasis,  Leontiasis,  aM  well  as  ma^tamed,  fed,  housed  and  frothed,  and  gov- 
Zaraath  in  Hebrew,  and  Uchetie  in  Egyptian,  f™*^  *^  ^\  ^^'^H*.^,  ^^P«^  «^,  $80,000  Under 
Egypt  is  called  the  cradle  of  leprosy,  and  it  cer-  ^^  new  rules,  visitors  are  not  allowed  to  em- 
tainly  existed  in  that  country  from  a  very  re-  ^l*.f  \>'^'  ^"^  „^"*^^  }^^,  ¥j^T^'  ^\  formerly, 
mote  period.  On  papyri  found  in  the  tombs  of  "^^'^^  V*7  u  "^  avowed  to  visit  them  at  any  time, 
kings,  descriptions  of  it  are  given.  The  Papyrus  !f?f/*^$  ^^  *  ?°^*^^®  ^*^.  ^^^-  ,  <?««  ^^• 
Ebers,  transcribed  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  ^^"^^.  Is^^m.)  Leprosy  is  said  to  be  prev- 
describes  and  prescribes  for  it.  Assyriai  and  *?®°*  *?,  Brittany  and  Savoy  today.  Rus- 
Babylonian  hieroglyphics  relate  to  the  disease,  l'^""  authorities  report  the  scourge  present  in 
It  has  existed  in  India  at  least  3000  years.  Lep-  Livonia  and  Smolensk.  The  United  States  cc«- 
rosy  was  described  by  a  writer  of  2000  years  ago  ?"^  "^^1%  ^^e  existence  of  200  lepers  on  the 
in  China.  Greece  had  seen  the  diseaL  before  1?^*°?  ^*  Tenenffe.  Canaiy  Islands.  Germany, 
Hippocrates  wrote  of  it.  It  was  probably  teken  ?^«!*'  *°^  Rumania,  m  1891,  mutually  agreed 
to  Arabia  before  the  time  of  Mohammed.  It  was  \^  «*^®  no  passports  to  lepers.  At  least  3a 
common  among  the  Jews  in  B.C.  260.  Aretaus,  *«P?"  *'«  r^^^^f  ^  .^^^^l/*"*  Canadian  cities, 
A.D.  81,  found  it  spreading  over  Western  Europe.  ^?'*?  ^^^  U°»^«^  5i?^^??*"°^  Hospital  com- 
The  Romans  contracted  it  from  the  Greeks;  the  m^sion  has  found  900  m  this  country, 
troops  of  Pompey  carried  it  into  Itely  in  the  ^^  bacillus  of  lepro^  was  discovered  by  Han- 
first  century  B.C.  Pilgrims  from  the  Holy  Land  ?en  (<j.v.),  of  Bergen,  Norway,  in  1871.  Neisser, 
introduced  the  disease  into  England  (Simpson),  i?  1^'?'  *™r  extended  researches,  confirmed 
Wales,  Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  other  parte  Hansen  s  claims.  The  bacillus  is  a  straight  or 
of  Europe  became  infected.  The  invasion  of  slightly  curved  thin  rod,  non-motile,  occurring 
America  by  the  disease  cannot  be  traced.  singly  or  m  pairs  atteched  end  to  end,  but  not 

Segregation  of  lepers  was  practiced  at  a  very  [^  .^.^^^^^v  ^^^"^ ^^^^f\  it  appears  like  the 

earlf  date.     According  to  Herodotus,  the  Per-  ^^^  of  tuberculosis,  but  often  takes  stein  m 

sians  exiled  lepers  in  his  day.     Moses   following  ?"«^  »  ^^^  J«  }P  »?ege«t  that  the  protoplasm 

Egyptian  customs,  segregated  lepers  among  the  "   fragmented,  the  bacilli   ^en  appearing   like 

Jews.     Canthie  is  authority  for  the  stetement  ^^^  "^  ?j!p^<^  '?^«'  f  *'^>y  «**ij«^  P^?S*«  *1*«'- 

that  the   Chinese  burned  lepers  alive.     In   the  ?***"«  ^^^^  unstemed  pointe     The  bacilli  appear 

Middle    Ages    leproseries    were    estoblished    in  >n  very  large  numbers  in  the  leprous  tissue,  espe- 

France  under   chaplains,   and   the   lepers   were  ^'/^^  m  the  tubercular  form,    ying  in  bundles 

uniformly  garbed   and   provided   with   a   rattle,  ^l  «®^«™\  ^*?'l^»  arranged  parallel  to  each  other, 

with  which  to  warn  others  of  their  approach.  JJ®  ^"^"i^^^^  ^^'1^  '^  ""J*"?,?^  directions.     Under 

In   the   time   of   Louis   VIII.    there   were   2000  i^^   mfluenoe   of   the   bacillus,   nodules   of   new 

leper-houses    in    France,   while    the    number   in  j!*«"«  *^^  ^^''^^^  l"^  *^®  s^i?  ^^  subcutaneous 

Europe,  excluding  those  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  ^*«^"?- .  ^^^  noduletf  ramble  granulation  tis- 

was    19.000    (Marrow).      In   the    British    Isles  sue,  being  made  up  of  a  fibrous  stroma,  m  which 

isolation  was  enforced,  lodgings  in  leper-houses,  ^^^^^f.  °^  ^^"°"«  shapes.     Bacilli  are  present 

cowls,   gray   habite.   sticks    and   clap^rs   being  ?"  *^«  A!^^"^,'''  'l?^  numbers,  both  in  and  be- 

fumished  to  the  unfortunates.    In  modem  times  *^'T*  ^^«  ^ells.     The  nodules  are  most  wmmon 

strict  segregation  is  practiced  in  almost  all  lo-  J",^**«  exposed  parts  of  the  skin,  face,  hands,  etc.. 

calities  where  lepers  are  found.     In  the  United  ^^^  ™*y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^7  P^rt  of  the  skm.     The 

Stetes,  Louisiana  alone  has  built  a  special  laza-  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 

retto  for  lepers,  in  which  about  75  were  segre-  '"^y  ^  affected.    More  rarely  nodules  develop  in 

gated  in  1902.  deeper  parts  of  the  body.     The  nodules  may  be 

The   annexation  of  the  Hawaiian   Islands  by  large  or  small.     There  may  be  extensive  ulcera- 

the  United  States  brought  the  Government  face  tion  with  later  cicatrization,  sometimes  prodnc- 

to  face  with  the  problem  of  caring  for  the  lepers,  ing  in  the  face  the  so-called   'facies   leontina.' 

A  commission  was  ordered  in  January.  1898,  con-  Deep  ulcers   affecting  the  fingers  or  toes   may 

sisting  of  certain  physicians  in  the  Marine  Hos-  result  in  extensive  loss  of  substence,  lepra  mu- 

pitel   Service,   to  ascertain  the  facts   regarding  tilans.'    In  the  form  of  leprosy  known  as  anses- 

leprosy  and  enumerate  the  lepers  in  the  country,  thetic  leprosy  the  lesion  seems  to  be  a  peripheral 

Their  tesk  had  not  been  begun  when  the  Spanish-  neuritis,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in  the 

American  War  broke  out.     In  November,  1898,  nerves. 
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Some    authorities    mention    three    forms    of  LEPTANDRA    (Neo-Lat.,   from  Gk.    \€wtSs, 

leprosy:  the  macular,  characterized  by  dark  red  leptos,   slender  +  itrfip,  an&r,   male;    in    modern 

or  black  stains;  the  aruEathetic,  characterized  by  'botanical  terminology,  stamen).  A  generic  name 

loss  of  sensation  in  patches  of  the  integument  proposed  by  Nuttall  for  Veronica  virginica,  Cul- 

and  flesh;  and  the  iuhercular,  characterized  by  ver's  root,  or  Culver's  physic,  and  now  employed 

nodules  of  tubercular  granulation  tissue,  or  a  as  the  pharmaceutical  name  of  that  plant.     In 

diffuse  infiltration  in  skin  and  mucous  tissue.  America  it  grows  in  rich  woods  from  Vermont 

Some  cases   unite   all   three  varieties.     In   the  and  Wisconsin  southward,  and  is  often  cultivated 

macuIar-aniBsthetic  type  the   chief  changes  are  for  ornament.    It  blossoms  in  July  and  August. 

in  the  nerves,  leading  to  destruction  of  nerve-  See    Plate    of    BLOODBOOTy    etc.,    accompanying 

fibres  with  consequent  anesthesia,  paralysis  of  article  Sanguinabia. 

muscles,  and  trophic  disturbances.  The  period  of  LEPTOCABDII^LSp'tA-kar'dl-M  Neo-Lat.  nom. 

incubation  of  leprwy  is  from  three  to  seven  or  pi.^  from  Gk.  X*irT6f,   leptoa,  slender  +   KopHa, 

ten  years,  the  patches   first  appeanng  on  the  jfcardia,  heart) .    A  class  of  small  fish-like  animals 

unexposed  parts  of  the  body,  with  ulcers  on  the  belonging  to  the  phylum  Chordata.     It  includes 

upper  part  of  the  nasal  passages,  thus  render-  two  genera,  Amphioxus  and  Asymmetron.     The 

ing  detection  diflicult.     Heredity  of  leprcwy  is  leptocardians    are    commonly    classed    with    the 

considered  a  mistake.     Consult:  Morrow,     Lep-  vertebrates,  although  they  possess  no  true  back- 

!^'     i?  ^*^^^f  ^^/t  ^""^^  yfpereal  Dtaeaaea  bone,  and  as  such  they  form  the  Acrania  in  dis- 

(New  York,  1890);  A8hmead,^ttppi^*«on  awJ  tinction  to  all   the  remaining  vertebratesr— the 

Frev^tton  of  Leprosy  (Nomstown,  Pa.,  1897).  Craniate.     (See  Classification  op  Animals.) 

See  Hansen.  Because  of  this  primitive  organization  and  conse- 

IJEBPSITTSy   lep^s^ys,   Kahl  Richabd    ( 1810-  quent  low  position  among  chordates,  they  form  a 

84.)     A  German  archeologist  and  E^ptologist,  niost  important  group  for  the  naturalist,  and 

bom  at  Naumburg,  December  23,  1810.    He  studr  their  anatomy  and  development  have  been  exten- 

ied   at    Leipzig,   G5ttingen,   Berlin,   and   Paris,  sively  studied.    See  Amphioxus. 

His  first  work.  Die  Palaographie  als  Mittel  der  LBPTODISCUS.     See  Noctiluca. 

I^''^'^^«"Z Jh ®?™ti jr''F«r  ^tnJt^J^Z  IBy^MB  ( from  Gk.  X^<,. Uptos.  slender) . 

rme  of  tne  rrencn  institute.     J^or  some  years  mi^  «««^,,„4.;««  wv^,*:^^  ^*  4.u^  «i»iVjtw«  ^»*  «  mr.a 

after  this  he  wrote  chiefly  on  paleography,  on  the  Bt^' K^f"J\t'"«Tr^^^           ^l  ??i^?nhi«    I^ 

Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Uibrian  inscriptfons  {Ifir  ^"^*'  **"°,f^«-     It  includes  the  sieve-tubes,  com- 

Mcriptionee  UmMcw  et  Osca^,  1841),  and  on  com-  P^?*J?  ^"«;  ^'°^''^*'Sfl«»^^T'Ti?^!I:.^^^ 

paritive    philology     {Zwei    sprJhvergleichende  not  the  bast- fibres.   See  Hadbome  and  Mestome. 

Abhandlungen,   1836,  etc.).     With  his  Lettre  d  I^E  PUT,  \e  pwS.     A  town  of  France.     See 

if.  le  profeBseur  H,  Roeellini  8ur  Valphahet  hUro-  Pur,  Le. 

glyphique   (1837),  written  while  he  was  living  LE  QXTEXTX^  le  kfl,  William  (1864—).    An 

at  Rome  (where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  English  novelist,  born  in  London.     He  was  edu- 

with  Bunsen),  he  entered  the  field  of  hieroglyphic  cated  there  and  in  Itely,  was  an  art  student, 

research.  In  1842  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  then  a  journalist  in  Paris,  and  on  his  return  to 

expedition  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  King  of  Prussia  London  was  editor  of  Gossip  and  Piccadilly,  and 

and  spent  three  years  (1842-45)  in  exploring  the  Parliamentary  reporter   for  the   Olohe    (1888). 

ruins  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  as  far  as  Khartum.  He  was  a  sub-editor  of  that  paper  in  1891-93, 

The  results  of  this  expedition  were  given  to  the  traveled  in  the  East,  in  1900  went  to  San  Marino 

world  in  the  magnificent  work,  Denkmaler  aus  as  secretery  to  a  British  diplomatic  mission,  and 

Aegypten  und  Aethiopien  (1850-59),  published  at  afterwards  became  consul  there.     He  produced 

the  expense  of  the  King,  and  in  his  Brief e  aus  such   novels   as   Guilty  Bonds    (1890)  ;    Sinned 

Aegypten  (1862).    He  became  professor  of  Egyp-  Against   (1891)  ;  The  Great  War  in  England  in 

tology  at  Berlin  in  1846,  director  of  the  Berlin  1897    (1892);   Zoraida    (1894);   The  Temptress 

Egyptian  Museum  in  1865,  and  director  of  the  (1895);   Devil* s  Dice  (1896);  A  Madonna  of  the 

Royal  Library  in  1873.    Of  his  numerous  works  Music  Halls  (1897)  ;  Of  Royal  Blood  (1899) ;  In 

the  following  are  the  most  importont:  Chronol-  White  Raiment  (1900)  ;  Her  Majesty's  Minister 

ogie  der  Aegypter {ISiO)  ;  Todtenbuch  der  Aegyp-  (1901)  ;  and  The  Tickencote  Treasure  (1902). 

'MQii\®^^^^  ^"*i  ^^^^  ^"^""^  von  Kanoi^s  ^eB^y,  le-rft',  Francis  Xavieb    (1825-87). 

(1866).      He    also    wrote    on    metroloirv.    Dxe  *  —*-*•'«'*>     A  j^L  ,.         t  -       -rr            v          I 

f  ^I^.^....^^^  Au^^  {iQfiA\    ««^  rt«  «^:;iof1«r  An  American  Catholic  prelate.    He  was  bom  at 

Langenmasse  der  Alten  (1884),  and  on  phonetics,  puAfeauffiron    France-  was  educated  at  Rennea 

Standard  Alphabet  for  Reducing  UntcHtten  Lan-  ^na^eajigiron.J^ ranee,  was  eaucaiea  ax  ^ennea 

«.J^^.  ^f^    /ift«^\      w;«  v.A;oJa.-.  /3J^««;J^^^  and  when  eighteen  years  old  came  to  the  United 

gvages,  etc.    (1863).     His  Nubtsche  Grammattk  0*^^^.    and  aftpr  a  theoloirical  course  at  Balti- 

(1880)    touched    on    comparative    African    phi-  ^^^^^f^-  *°,u/S^!LuJ^                  ^^l^JoJn!^   « 

lology.     He  died  July  10,  1884.     Consult  Eb^rs,  S""*^^  ^""n^l  ,^"^P*^**°   ^^^^^o  ^l  oj^*"^,^  a 

Di^SiLt  tV^Iv-To  J^  t IkLXhJ  /To,vJi«   Tookr  Roman  Catholic  priest  m  1862.     He  taught  m 

Richard  Lei^us,  e%n  Lebensbtld  (Leipzig,  1885).  ^.^^  ^^^^,^  ^.^jf^g^   Maryland,  and  became  its 

(Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xcirr^t,  lep-  prefect.     After  missionary  labors  in  the  West, 


fas,  slender).     A  fossil  brachiopod  genus  char-  he  worked  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  during  the  epidemic 

aeteristic  of  the  middle  Paleozoic  rocks  through-  of   1853,  and  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  in   1857-61. 

out  the  world.    The  shells  are  of  deltoid  outline.  After  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  as  a 

with   concentric   folds  and   fine  radiating  lines.  Confederate  chaplain,  he  returned  to  Vicksburp:, 

All  the  varieties,  ranging  from  the  upper  Ordo-  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  plague  of 

vician  into  the  lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  are  1867,  and  in  1873  was  made  Bishop  of  Natchi- 

probably    only   modifications    of    a   single    race  toches,  La.    He  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  New 

typified  by  the   species   Leptiena   rhomboidalis,  Orleans  in  1883,  and  died  in  France, 

whieh  has  undergone  adaptive  changes  caused  by  LEBCHE^     ICr'Ke,     Vincent     Stoltenbero 

the  climatic  and  physical  conditions  during  the  (1837-92).    A  Norwegian  painter,  bom  at  Tons- 

▼arioufl  geological  epochs  in  which  it  lived.  berg.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Gude  at  the  Dfisseldorf 
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Academy.    In  1863  he  won  a  trayeling  prixe  that  in  1877,  and  subsequently  resided  in  New  York, 

enabled  him  to  visit  Italy.    Upon  his  return  he  where  he  died. 

settled  at  DUsseldorf .    His  best  works  are  inte-        lBMCI,  Ift^'r^-chS.    A  city  in  the  Province  of 

riors  of  churches  or  convents    in  which  scenes  ^  j^       ^^^^    ^^il^^    southwest    of    Sar- 

of  monastic  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  are  portray^  ^„^^   which  is   65  miles  by  rail  southeast  of 

with  humor  and  charm.     He  was  also  a  wood-  Q^no^  (Map;    Itoly,  D  3).    It  has  a  small  har- 

engraver,  caricaturist,  and  author.  y^^^  ^^^i  ^  ancient  castle,  and  in  the  Middle 

IiEBDO   DE  TEJABA,   l&r^d6  d&   tft-H&^l)&,  Ages  was  the  principal  city  on  the  Gulf  of  Speda. 

Miguel  ( 1814-61 ) .    A  Mexican  statesman,  bom.  On  the  bay  of  Fertusola  are  silver  and  lead  works, 

in  Vera  Cruz.    In  1866  he  was  appointed  Secre-  Population  (commune),  in  1881,  6071;    in  1901, 

tary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Administration  of  9026. 

President  Comonfort,  a  position  which  enabled  l^&BJjyA^  Wr&Dk,  The  capital  of  the  Span- 
him  to  frame  a  law  designed  to  diminish  the  igh  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
importance  of  the  derpr  and  of  public  corpora-  Hver  Segre,  a  tribuUry  of  the  Ebro,  about  80 
tions,  and  by  the  provisions  of  which  they  were  miles  west  of  Barcelona,  and  on  the  railroad  be- 
prevented  from  owning  landed  property.  The  tween  that  city  and  Saragossa  (Map:  Spain, 
radical  nature  of  this  measure,  which  was  aimed  p  2).  It  is  built  partly  on  a  plain  and  partly  on 
at  the  Conservative  or  reactionary  party,  caused  an  eminence  on  the  top  of  which  stan^  an  an- 
his  retirement  in  1857.  In  1869,  after  the  acces-  cient  castle.  The  town,  which  is  important  in  a 
fiion  of  Juarez  to  the  Presidency,  Lerdo  again  be-  militar/  point  of  view,  is  surrounded  by  walla 
came  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  seized  the  and  a  moat  and  commanded  by  the  citadel.  It  is 
opportunity  to  resume  his  attack  upon  the  re-  a  gloomy  labyrinth  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets, 
actionaries,  by  carrying  through  a  law  for  but  conUins  a  number  of  interesting  old  build- 
nationalizing  the  landed  property  of  the  clergy  ings,  the  most  prominent  being  an  old  cathedral 
and  placing  the  religious  orders  under  Govern-  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  strange  mix- 
ment  inspection  and  control.  In  1860  he  became  ture  of  Byzantine,  Qothic,  and  Moorish  archi- 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  friends  made  tecture  and  now  used  as  barracks;  the  Church 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  elect  him  to  the  Presi-  of  San  Juan,  an  interesting  Byzanthie  monument 
dency.  of  the  twelfth  century;  several  old  convents,  and 

IiEBDO  DB  TEJABA,  Sebastian  (1826-89).  *  palace  of  the  kings  of  Aragon.  The  town  has 
President  of  Mexico.  He  was  bom  at  Jalapa  in  *  bishop's  palace,  a  new  cathedral  in  Corinthian 
the  Province  of  Vera  Cruz,  was  educated  in  the  «^yj«'  »  normal  school,  a  theological  seminarv. 
Seminary  of  Puebla,  and  afterwards  studied  law  *»d  several  academies,  literary  and  scientific 
in  the  City  of  Mexico.  •  He  was  admitted  to  the  societies.  Urida  has  manufactures  of  wool,  cot- 
bar  in  1851,  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  to°'  *'j^.«^5**^®^\  ^.^^  M}^k  ^oP?ia*>?»'  >» 
Court  in  1866,  and  two  years  later  was  made  H\  ^?'^®^;  "?  ^^'.  21,352.  Unda  is  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Elected  to  Congress  Celtiberian  Ilerda,  noted  for  its  heroic  resistance 
in  1861,  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  body.  *?  *»?  Romans.  It  l»came  an  episcopal  see  in 
In  1863  he  was  the  first  Minister  of  Justice,  and  ^^^  ^^^^  century,  and  a  council  was  held  there 
then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  always  allied  ^  ^^' 

with  the  Liberal   Party.     He  was   one  of  the        L^BIKS,  l&'rflir^  Iubs  db.    A  group  of  small 

most   prominent   leaders   in   opposition   to   the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  southern 

French  intervention  in  Mexico,  served  the  Pro-  coast  of  France,  and  less  than  two  miles  from  the 

visional  Government  of  Juarez  faithfully  while  mainland,  forming  a  part  of  the  Department  of 

he  was  a  fugitive  and  exile,  and  preserved  a  con-  Alpes-Maritimes.     It  consists  of  the  two  small 

sistent  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the  Emperor  islands  of  Sainte-Marguerite  (four  miles  in  cir- 

Maximilian,  whose  death  may  be  charged  justly  cumference)    and  Saint-Honorat    (two  miles  in 

to  Lerdo  de  Tejada  and  Juarez.    On  the  return  circumference),  and  a  number  of  islets.     They 

of  the  Republican  Government  to  the  capital  in  were  settled  at  a  verv  early  period,  and  played  a 

1867,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  French,  Juarez  prominent  part  in  the  monastic  life  of  France, 

was  reelected  President,  and  Lerdo  became  Chiet  Sainte-Marguerite  has  a  fort,  in  which  were  im- 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  a  seat  in  the  prisoned  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  and  Marshal 

Cabinet,  and  on  the  death  of  Juarez,  in  1872,  he  Bazaine.    Saint-Honorat  has  the  ruins  of  an  old 

succeeded  him  as  President  by  virtue  of  his  office,  monastery  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Saint- 

In  October  of  that  year  he  was  elected  President  Honorat   in   the  fourth   century,   and   now   in- 

for  four  years.    His  administration  was  marked  habited  only  by  a  few  monks.    Both  islands  suf- 

by  considerable  progress  in  economic  and  con-  fered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  pirates, 
stitutional  development,  and  the  country  enjoyed        LBRMA,  Iftr'mA,  Francisco  de  Sandoval  t 

a  comparativelv  long  period  of  peace.    In  1875,  RojA8,Duke  of  (c.1555-1626).  A  Spanish  states- 

however,  the  elements  opposed  to  a  strong  cen-  ^^n     He  gained  an  ascendency  over  Philip  IIL 

tral  government  made  common  cause  with  the  ^hen  the  latter  was  Infante,  and  after  his  acces- 

clerical  reactionists,  and  a  revolution  broke  out  gion  to  the  throne  in  1598  became  his  Prime 

in  several  Mexican  States  simultaneously.    In  the  Minister,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Lerma.     He 

Presidential  election  of  1876  Lerdo  was  a  candi-  practically  ruled  Spain  until  1618.     The  peace 

date  for  reflection  and  was  opposed  by  On.  Por-  with  England  in  1604,  and  the  truce  with  the  Low 

firio  Diaz;    Lerdo  was  declared  successful,  but  Countries  in  1609,  are  patent  examples  of  the 

his  opponents  asserted  that  official  influence  had  failure  of  his  foreign  policy,  while  the  brutal 

been  brought  to  bear  on  the  voters,  and  that  the  persecution  and  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  in  1609 

election  was  fraudulent.    Diaz  at  the  head  of  an  was  a  blow  from  which  Spain  never  recovered, 

army  marched  against  the  capital,  and  on  No-  I^erma  received  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1618.   'The 

vember   26,    1876,    President   Lerdo  escaped   to  unpopular  Minister  was  forced  to  restore  a  large 

Acapulco.    He  went  to  tiie  United  States  early  part  of  the  ill-won  perquisites  of  his  administra* 
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tion  wh&i  Philip  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  sian  literature — an  axtiatic  production,  faithfully 

1621.  preserving   the   spirit   and   form   of   the   folk- 

IiESHIKA,  Iftr'md'nA',  Jules  Hippoltte  ?®°«-  Besides  various  dramatic  and  epic  works, 
(1839—).  A  French  journalist  and  novelist,  '^^  ^^^^te  a  great  number  of  lyric  poems.  The 
bom  in  Paris.  He  worked  on  several  papers  and  ^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^l*  a  ?'<>»«  novel  consisting  of 
finally  became  editor-in-chief  of  Le  Soleil  In  the  ?J^8«paf ^*«  sketches,  appeared  with  a  preface  m 
Carsaire  he  vigorously  attecked  the  Empire;  he  I.^J^' ^.^^  installments  of  it  were  originally  pub- 
was  arrested  in  1867  for  his  part  in  the  disturb-  J"^«f  ^  »  periodical  during  1839-40.  The  novel 
ances  at  the  Cemetery  of  Montmartre,  and  was  "  ®*  ^™®  autobiographical  value.  The  best 
imprisoned;  on  his  release  he  founded  the  8atan,  editions  of  Lermontoff's  works  are  those  by  P.  A. 
which  was  soon  repressed,  like  the  Coraaire.  Viskovatoff  (1891),  A.  I.  Vvedyenski  (1891), 
Afterwards  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  months  "id  I.  M.  Boldakoff  (1891).  The  Hero  of  Our 
because  of  his  republicanism;  and  in  1870  pro-  ^'twe  was  translated  into  English  by  Pulski 
posed  the  impeachment  of  the  Emperor,  and  was  (18S4),  anonymously  (1854),  and,  with  a  bio- 
sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison,  regaining  his  graphical  sketch,  hj  Ivan  Nestor-Schnurmann 
liberty  on  the  downfall  of  the  Empire,  His  his-  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1899).  The  Oircaa- 
torical  works  include:  Hiatoire  anecdotique  iU  ««»♦>  ^oy  (Mtayri),  translated  by  S.  S.  Conant 
lu8tr^  de  la  R^olution  de  IS^S  (1868) ;  His-  (Boston,  1876);  and  The  Demon,  translated  by 
ioire  de  cent  ana  (1884) ;  and  the  valuable  Dtc-  Stephen  (London,  1875).  F.  F.  Fiedler's  German 
tUmnaire  univerael  illuatr4  de  la  vie  frangaiae  translations  of  Lermontoff's  poems  are  remark- 
con  femporaine  (1874).  He  wrote  three  plays—  »ble  for  their  fidelity  to  the  originaL 
La  lettre  rouge,  Turenne,  and  La  oriminelle;  and  LBROLLB,  lc-r61',  Henbi  ( 1848- ) :  A  French 
many  novels,  using  the  pseudonym  'William  Cobb'  painter,  born  in  Paris.  He  studied  under  La- 
as  well  as  his  own  name,  such  as  Lea  myat^ea  de  mothe,  and  received  a  first-class  medal  at  the 
yew  York  (1874);  Lea  tnille  et  une  fetnmea  gaion  of  1880.  Among,  his  works  are:  "Com- 
(1879) ;  Le  fila  de  Monte  Criato,  and  Le  tr4aor  bunion  des  Apfttres"  (1878) ;  "A  I'orgue"  (in 
<ie  Jfon/6  Crwto,  continuing  Dumas  (1885);  La  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City, 
faience  ocoulte  (1890) ;  and  Aliae  (1893).  He  1335) .  and  "Dans  la  campagne"  (1880),  in  the 
translated  Shakespeare  (1887-98).  Luxembourg.     His   favorite  subjects   are   large 

LBBMOLIBPP,  ler-myiy6f,  Ivak.    The  pseu-  landscapes  with  few  figures,  and  his  effects  of 

donym  of  the  lUlian  art  critic  Giovanni  Morelli  evening  light  are  notable. 

<^'^*>'  I1EBO8,  ler^ds,  or  LEBO,  Ifir^d.    An  island  of 

LEBMOKTOFF,  lygr^m6n-tdf,  MnrrrATT.  Tu-  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Sporades, 

BTEViTCH  (1814-41).    The  greatest  Russian  poet  belonging  to  Turkey,  situated  about  thirty  miles 

after  Pushkin.    He  lost  his  parents  at  an  early  souti^  of  the  island  of  Samoa  (Map:    Turkey  in 

age  and  was  reared  by  his  grandmother.    After  Europe,  F  6).    Its  area  is  estimated  at  from  20 

a  few  years'  sojourn  in  the  Caucasus,  he  entered  to  25  square  miles.    The  surface  is  mountainous, 

in   1828  the  school  for  nobles  attached  to  the  but  the  soil  fertile,  producing  grapes,  olives,  and 

Moscow  University,  and  in  1830  the  university,  grain.     Population,  estimated  at  4000,  mainly 

from  which  he  was  expelled  in  1832  for  miscon-  Greeks.    The  chief  town,  Leros  or  Marina,  has  a 

duct.    He  then  entered  a  military  school  at  Saint  casUe,  and  about  1^  Greek  inhabitants. 

Petersburg  and  became  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  j^bboUX,  le-iOT',  Chablbs  Mabie  Guillaume  . 

Guard  Hussars  in  1884.    A  poem  written  in  1837  /iqt^^v       a  V™Iiril«^r,v^^            k««  »«. 

after  Pushkin's  death,  "On  tU Death  of  a  Poet,"  i/Altf^^i,  Ifa  "i^LSf^^*^^^^^^ 

in  which  he  openly  i4proached  the  courtiers  for  ^^^^'  ,He  was  eduaited  for  the  bar,  but  soon 

i>,»i.u;„>.  A^J^ll  A\X\Ll^\i^^^i^^i  IxZ^^^v:^  gave  up  the  practice  of  law  and  studied  landscape 

^fc^1t^.fnWl^^^^^^^^  painting  mJler  Corot.     Except  his  first  exhibi- 

!rin«^*^p'!Sn.^  ?^  i^^^a  ~H!™!^S^Sf  «^J  tiou  at  the  Salou  of  1836,  a  ''Vue  intfirieuw  du 

an  ensign.  Jrardoned  in  I808,  be  returned  to  Saint  ^i^.j.«^  j^  a^^*.^  ii#«.:«  aL\\»  t>».^  h,  -o^^^n  i,5„ 

Pctereburg,  but  in  1840,  after  a  duel  with  Ba-  ''""j*  ^  ?t"*^  *?*'"*  ^}^  ^"*  ^  ?°™*'    *S" 

Xante,  son  of  the  French  Ambassador,  be  was  again  ""''^  .««»»*•  fV'?^  of  outdoor  vie^     The 

sent  to  the  Caucasus.    Here  he  wis  killedT  a  ""'^v'T'^f  **» 'T,I4^'"*'«SS-    T'^^l 

4uel  by  his  comrade  Martynoff,  who  thought  him-  i^  **i?*'VS*if " "    iJ^'i* '     ^^,  ^    ^*'** 

•elf   d^ribed   in   Grushiitski.   a   character  in  FSI*°"   -^^^^^l?  *'•  ?*^SSir^  .°*  ^^'^'' 

T.i>nn<».i'»ir.  !/«,«  «*  fu,m  ipi^^      A  .v.._^w  —K  "Souvenirs  de  Pomic"  (1853) ;  and,  at  the  Mu- 

]^^^t"eZlsi\^eiI^Ut^^t&i^.  '«'™    •*    Nantes,    "L'Erdn,  'pend;mt    I'hiver" 

?!--j^l*^-    «  •    J       t    ^          y'     J  ^         i  (1857),  "Souvenir  du  Poitou"    (1869),  "Dunea 

^Tti^eJ'hireStA'&^e^l^s'Vru'l^  fc  rurTlH;*^''*^'  *"'    "^  ''•'^^"'  '^ 

and  stinging  satire.    He  was  the  Byron  of  Russia,  "^m^Bui     u»»4j. 

and    in    striving   after    intellectual    heights   he  LEBOTTX,  Fs^d^rto  ETiENinB    (1836--).     A 

breathed  freely  when  away  from  'loathsome  so-  French  sculptor,  born  at  Ecouchd,  Department  of 

ciety*  in  the  high  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  which  Ome.    A  pupil  of  Jouffroy  and  of  the  Ecole  des 

produced  an  indelible  impression  on  him  in  his  Beaux-Arts,    he    made   his   first   appearance  at 

•childhood.     Lermontoff  began   one  of   his   best  the  Salon  of  1863,  with  a  plastic  group  "Faunes." 

longer  poems,  'The  Demon,"  when  barely  fifteen.  He  won  a  second-class  medal  at  the  Exposition  of 

and  continued  rewriting  it  until  his  death ;    yet  1878  and  a  silver  medal  at  the  1889  Exposition. 

careful    study    reveals    little    difference    in    the  His    better -known    works    include    the    plaster 

power  of  its  various  drafts.     His  fame  spread  statue  "Ariane  abandonn^e"  (1865);  the  bronze 

like  wildfire  after  the  ill-starred  ''On  the  Death  "Marchand  de  violettes"  (1866),  later  put  in  the 

of  a  Poet,"  and  when,  a  short  time  later,  he  pub-  Luxembourg;    a  marble   "Bouquetiftre"    (1869), 

lisbed  bis  "Song  of  IJie  Merchant  Kalashnikoff,"  now  at  the  Museum  of  Lille;  "Demosthtoe  au 

he  was  easily  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  poets,  bord  de  la  mer"  (1875  and  1878) ;  and  "Jeanne 

Ihia  is  the  finest  specunen  of  its  kind  in  Rus-  d'Arc"  (1880). 
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LEBOXTX,    Hector     ( 1820—) .      A    French  1843,  and  in  1848  was  an  ultraradical  delegate  to 

painter  of  classical   subjects,  bom  at  Verdun,  the  National  Assembly.     After  the  coup  d'etat 

He  studied  under  Picot  and  won  the  second  Prix  (1851)   he  sought  refuge  in  Jersey  and  at  Lau- 

de  Rome  in  1857  with  his  "Lazarus."     He  was  sanne,  but  he  returned  in  1869.    The  titles  of  his 

commissioned  by  the  French  Government  to  copy  more  prominent  writings  indicate  their  charac- 

Titian's  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love"  in  1860.   Of  ter:    Du  christianisme  et  de  aes  origines  dimo- 

his   works,   many   owned   in   America,   mention  cratiquea  (1848)  ;  Malthua  et  lea  iconomiatea,  ou 

should    be    made    of:    "Une    nouvelle    vestale"  y  aura-t-it  toujoura  dea  pauvreaf   (1848);  and 

(1863),  at  the  Museum  of  Verdun;  "Golumba-  Job,  a  drama    (1865).     He  was  an  honest,  en- 

rium"    (1864),   at   the   Luxembourg;    the  very  thusiastic,  and  visionary  radical, 

powerful    "Messaline"     (1868);     the    "Vestale  LBBOY,    Ic-rwtt',    Jean    Jacques    Joseph, 

Tuccia"  (1874),  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Wash-  known  as   Leboy   d'Etiolles    (1798-1860).     A 

ington;    "Amata"    and    "Nouvelles    du    dehors"  French  surgeon,  born  in  Paris.     In  1822,  while 

(1891) ;  and  "Un  coin  de  la  villa  Mfidicis"  and  a  medical  student,  he  invented  a  set  of  instru- 

"Agar  et  IsmaSl"    (1892).     He   is  not  merely  ments  for  performing  the  operation  of  lithotrity 

classical  in  his  subjects,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  (q.v.).     His  works   include:    Expoa4  de  divera 

unromantic  lack  of  action  and  absence  of  any  prodd^s  employ4a  pour  gu^ir  de  la  pierre;  De 

emotion  unless  it  be  commingled  with  cold  dig-  Vextraction  dea  corpa  4trangera;  and  his  transla- 

*^*^«  tion  into  French  of  Cooper's  Diciionary  of  Sur- 

IiEBQUX,  Hensi,  called  Hugues    (I860—),  gery. 

A  French  journalist  and  romance  writer,  bom  LE  BOY,  Mabin.     See  Goubebville,  Mabix 

at  Havre.     He  contributed  to  the  Revue  Poli-  Le  Rot,  Seigneur  de. 

ti^ue  et  Litt^aWe,  the  Tempa,  Matin,  Jou^^^  LEBOY,    Wiluam    Edgab     (1818-80).      An 

^T-'i^v^f  whIJih '^^^^^  American  'naval  officer.     He  wai  bom  in  New 

^Lllh^}          Mfi«« w ^             Mfloof'  York,  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1832, 

such  as  CTn  denausi  188f  ^  _^«  ^^rona  ( 1890) ,  ^„j  ^^^^  ^  lieutenant  in  1843,  a  commander  in 

vlLTnlli^^TT"  z;^/  ®f  ^' J^/iSSf  ''''  ^  1861,  a  captain  in  1866,  a  commodore  in  1870, 

^tZiS^^LS^^.  ^Jr   ^S^^'  ^  T^-    ?""  »°d  k  rear-admiral  in  1874.    He  commanded  the 

?V««I^   -  %  o  v^K-rT       1  ^"^Vf  ri**ir''T  Keyatone  State  in  the  engagement  with  Confed- 

^  ^U'   «l!  SJo^^'k  r""?!'  ^**'^^*f*  ^W"  e«^  ironclads  off  CharleStSi  in  Januaiy,  1863. 

l?f  Jil't    ^»^^.^;Ji'iL^^^^^^^        iT*""^  ^'"^  a^d  tl^e  O^sipee  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  on 

M^    fJ^A  tJ^  T^^Z^J^V^''  /?Lal"  ""r  August  5,  1864,  and  on  both  occasions  was^ion- 

StT; J^hri^iif^^^^^^^                                    ?"*  spinous  for  skill  and  bravery.     From  1876  to 

Mt  f  ifnti«th  inH^it  1/^^^  1879  he  commanded  the  South  Atlantic  squadron, 

of  the  twentieth  century  and  lectured  at  Har-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^         ^^.^^  ^        ^  ^.            "} 

vard.     His  more  serious  works  include:    Notre  •.^^^•^  ..*.«  .•^•^•^  ,          -     ,     , 

patron  Alphonae  Daudet    (1888);   Lea  jeux  du  MROY-BBAULIEU,  lc-rwa^6ay€',  Anatole 

cirque  et  la  vie  foraine  ( 1889)  ;  Portraita  de  cire  <  1842—) .  A  French  publicist,  bora  at  Lisieux,  m 

( 1891 )  ;  Marina  et  aoldata  ( 1892)  ;  Lea  mondaina  ^^^  Department  of  Calvados.    He  devoted  himself 

(1893);     and    Noa    fillea;    qu'en    ferona-nouaf  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  art  and  published  in 

(1898).     Among   his   travel   sketches    are:    Au  1®^®  ^^  troupe  de  comddiena,  followed  in  1875 

Sahara  ( 1891 )  ;  En  yacht  ( 1892)  ;  and  Notea  aur  ^y  ^  reatauration  de  noa  monumenta  hiatoriques 

la  Norv^ge    (1894).     He  adapted  Dostoyevski's  ^*'«*»*  ^'^^  ^'  devant  le  budget.     In   1881   he 

Crime  and  Puniahment   for   the   stage,   besides  l>«came  professor  of  modem  history  at  the  Ecole 

writing  the  play  L'autre  France  with  Decourcelle  ^»^«^  ^^^  Sciences  Politiques,  and  in  1887  was 

(1900).  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 

Political    Sciences.      In    the    Revue    dea    Deux 

LEBrOTTX^  Louis  EuQfeNE  (1833— ).  A  French  Mondea,  with  which  he  became  connected  soon 

painter,  born  in  Paris.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Picot,  after  the  publication  of  his  second  work,  he  pub- 

and  painted  genre  studies  of  Brittany.     Among  ijghed  a  number  of  important  political  and  social 

these  mention  should  be  made  of  "La  lettre  de  studies,    subsequently   reprinted    in    book    form. 

I'armCe"   (1861)  ;  ''Le  nouveau-ng"   (1864),  now  Chief  among  these  are  L*empire  dea  Taara  et  lea 

at  the   Luxembourg;    "Avant   rensevelisseraent"  Ruaaea    (1887-89),  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 

(1868);    "L'heureuse    mfere"    and    "La    prifere"  history,  politics,  and  social  life  of  Russia,  based 

(1869)  ;  also  "Avant  la  confession"  (1872)   and  on  personal  observation  during  a  journey  under- 

"Jeune   m^re"    (1886).     Leroux  was   decorated  taken  in  1872,  and  a  long  sojourn  in  that  coun- 

with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1871.  try;  Un  homme  d'4tat  ruaae  {Nicolaa  Milutine) 

LEBOUX,    Pierre    (1797-1871).      A    French  ^l^St^J  ^^^  P^  France,  la  Ruaaie,  et  VEurope 

radical  publicist  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Paris.  (1888).    Various  phases  of  contemporary  social 

After  studies  at  the  LycCe  Charlemamie  he  found-  development  are  treated  m  Lea  cathohquea  KW- 

ed    (1824)    the  Globe,  an  or^n  of  literary  and  rauw,  V^gliae  et  le  lib^aliame  (1886);  La  r^volu- 

social  reformers,  which  in  1831  became  converted  '*^»»  «*  ^«  Itb^altame  (1890)  ;  Lea  juifa  et  Vanti- 

to  the  socialism  of  Saint-Simon.     Leroux  then  semitiame,  larael  chez  lea  nationa  (1893). 

(1832)    became  editor  of  the  Revue  encifclop6-  LEBOY-BEAULIETT^    Pierre    Paul    (1843 

diqne,  and  in  collaboration  with  Jean  Reynaud  — ) .     A  French  economist,  brother  of  Anatole. 

undertook  the  EncyclopHie  nouvelle,  to  continue  He  was  bom  at  Saumur,  December  9,  1843,  stud- 

the  philosophic  propagandism  of  the  old  Encyclo-  ied  at  Paris,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  subsequentlv 

pMie.   (See  Diderot.)     In  1839  he  summed  up  wrote  numerous  articles  for  various  French  publi- 

his  philosophic  creed  in  De  Vhumanit6,  de  aon  cations.     In   1867   he   published  his   first   large 

principe  et  de  son  avenir,  teaching  development  work,  L'influence  de  V^tat  moral  et  intellectuel- 

toward    perfection.      In    1841    he    joined    with  dea  populationa  ouvri^ea  aur  le  tauw  dea  aalairea. 

George  Sand  and  Viardot  to  found   the  Revue  In   1872  he  became  professor 'of  finance  at  the 

Ind&pendante,    translated   (^the's    Werther   in  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques.    In  1880  he 
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succeeded  his  father-in-law,  Michel  Chevalier,  as  their  power  that  thej  could  keep  this  play  off 

professor  of  political  economy  at  the  College  de  the  stage  for  a  while,  but  the  Dauphin  took  sides 

France.     He  was  frequently  a  candidate  for  the  with    L«8age   and    Turcaret    was   put   on.      His 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  was  never  successful,  trouble  with  the  Th6fltre  Francais  led  him  to 

He  became  the  leading  exponent  of  free  trade  work  thereafter  for  the  rival  and  inferior  Th^fltre 

in  France,  and  founded  the  Eoonomiate  Fran-  de  la  Foire,  for  which  Lesage  wrote  a  host  of 

pais   to   give    utterance   to    his   views.      Among  farces  and  light  operettas,  once  popular  but  now 

his  important  works  are:  La  colonisation  chez  forgotten,  giving  his   ripest   thought  meantime 

les  peuplea  modemea  (1873) ;  TraiU  de  la  science  to  Gil  Bias,  his  greatest  novel,  begun  in  1715 

des  finances  ( 1877 ) ;  Precis  d*6conomie  politique  continued  in  1724,  completed  in  1735,  and  revised 

(1888)  ;  Uitat  modeme  et  ses  fonctians  (1889)  ;  in  1747.     Oil  Bias  is  derived  in  part  from  the 

Traits  thi^orique  et  pratique  d'iconomie  politique  following  works:   Disgrazia  del  conte  d*Olivare, 

(1895)  ;  La  r^ovation  de  VAsie,  SihMe,  Chine,  in  a  French  translation;   from  a  French  work 

Japon    ( IvOO ;    Eng.   trans.,   The  Awakening  of  founded  on  the  Anecdotes  du  comte-duo  d*Olivares, 

the  East,  New  York,  1900).  by  M.  de  Valdory;  from  the  Hiatoire  du  oomte- 

LEBP  INSECT.    Any  one  of  several  and  per-  f«^,  <^^^  ^jf^^^^  politiques  et  curi^es 

haps  many  Australian  flea-lice  (Psyllid«),  whose  i^\f^\}S?^^-     ^^T   ""^   borrowed   from 

caies,  known  as  Uerp'  or  *leap,'  are  eaten  by  the  *\e  ^^^^  of  Obregon  and  from  a  number  of  Span- 

natives.    The  larval  cases  of  these  insects  (some  ish  narratives  or  plays     The  Lazartllo  de  Tormes 

of  which  belong  to  the  genera  Spondyliaspis  and  »«  ^P'^.^'^yP^  of  Otl  Bias,  The  boirowed  episodes 

Cardiaspis)  are  not  me?e  waxy  excretions  which  ?f  f  V,^^  constitute  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole. 

harden  bn  exposure  to  air,  but  they  are  spun  by  ^^  tells  the  story  of  a  young  rogue  who  is  cast 

the  larv«,  eich  case  being  constructed  and  in-  ^P?\^5«  ^^^'^^  ?^4  has  innumerable  adventures 

habited  by  a  single  larva.    Some  of  the  cases  are  ^^ich  he  recounts  ma  light,  satirical,  low,  and 

objects  of  great  beauty  and  resemble  'exquisite  often  cynical  vein.    Lesage  wrote  also  a  French 

examples  of  miniature  basket-work,'  or  a  valve  of  ^^P****^"*  r  *^®  Spanish  Guzman  dAlfarache 

a  cockle-shell.  (1732),  a  picaroon  novel,  and  the  similar  though 

'    ,    .    ,         ,    ^,      ^       ,.  ,^  more   independent  picaroon   stories,  Estevanille 

I.EBWICK,  ler'wik  or  I6r^k.    The  chief  town  OonzHles  (1734)  and  Le  Bachelier  de  Salamanque 

of    the    Shetland    Islands    (q.v.),    Scotland,    on  { 17 SQ)  ^  ^s  well  &s  Les  aventures  du  chevalier  de 

Mainland,  on  Bressay  Sound,  110  miles  northeast  Beauchesne    (1732),    founded    on   contemporary 

of  Kirkwall  (Map:  Scotland,  G  1).    Fishing  is  memoirs,  all  works  little  read,  and  not  likely  to 

the  chief  branch  of  industry.   The  harbor  is  com-  be  much  read,  but  not  without  interest  as  experi- 

nodious  and  safe.    It  has  a  public  pier  300  feet  ments  in  realistic  fiction. 

in  length  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  built  in  the        Legage's    domestic    life    was    happy    and   un- 
tune of  Cromwell.    Lerwick  is  one  of  the  princi-  eventful.    He  lived  respectably,  on  the  borderland 
pal  Scottish  stations  for  the  royal  naval  reserve,  ^j  Bohemia,  and  if  he  died  p<i)r  it  was  rather  be- 
and  the  s^t  of  the  Shetland  law  courts.    Popula-  ^^^^  ^e  was  independent  than  because  he  was 
tion,  m  1891,  3930;  m  1901,  4061.  reckless,  his  good  humor  being  always  restrained 
Ii^BT^  Ift'r^,  Jean  DE  (1534-1601).    The  first  by  a  sane  judgment.     In  his  lifetime,  though 
Protestent  minister  who  preached  on  the  Ameri-  always    popular,    he  was   enjoyed    rather   than 
«an  continent.     He  was  a  Calvinist,  and,  with  appreciated,  for,  though  not  a  creative  genius,  he 
several  other  ministers,  was  sent  from  Greneva  in  was  so  keen  an  observer  and  so  remarkable  an 
1556  to  preach  among  the  coloniste  esteblished  at  assimilator  as  to  be  in  several  ways  an  inno- 
Itio  Janeiro,  Brazil,  by  Coligny  and  Villegagnon.  vator;  not  the  father  of  realism,  but  its  prophet. 
The  ministers  and  the  patron  quarreled,  and  the  Le  didble  hotteux  is  a  satire  on  contemporary 
former   had  a  hard   time   of   it.     After  many  Parisian  society,  under  a   Spanish  veil,   owing 
sufferings  and  dangers  they  returned  to  France,  more  to  La  Bruy^re's  Caract^es  than  to  Gue- 
X*§ry  served  as  pastor  in  several  cities.    He  wrote  vara.     Keys  were  soon  provided  in  abundance, 
Bistoire  d'un  voyage  fait  en  la  terre  du  Br4sil  and  even  now  the  allusions  to  Fontenelle,  Ninon 
(1578).  de  I'Enclos,  Volteire,  and  others  are  unmistak- 
LESAGE,  Ic-sUzh',  Alain  RAwfi   (1668-1747).  **>!«•     Crispin  and  Turcaret,  too,  are  prose  pic- 
A  French  novelist  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Sar-  tures  of  Parisian  life,  the  former  farcical,  the 
zeau,    Brittenv,   May   8,    1668,   famous   for   his  latter   a   cruelly   realistic   satire   on   mercantile 
an  Bias.     Left  an  orphan  at  fourteen  and  de-  pettiness,  provincial  narrowness,  and  most  of  all 
spoiled  by  his  uncles  of  his  patrimony,  he  went  on  the  new  plutocracy.    This  satiric  realism  finds 
to  Paris  in  1690,  studied  for  the  law,  married  its  final  expression  in  Gil  Bias,  the  story  of  a 
in  1694,  gave  up  law  for  letters,  won  the  patron-  self-made  man  and  studied  more  from  French 
age  of  the  Abb6  de  Lvonne,  from  whom  he  re-  li^«  than  from  any  Spanish  romance.     At  least 
ceived  a  pension  of  600  Hvres,  and  supported  him-  four  men  were  then  living  in  France— Dubois, 
self  bv  hack  work  in  not  always  faithful  transla-  Alberoni,  Barjac,  and  Gourville— valete  or  favor- 
tions  from  the  Spanish  (rfc^dtrc^«pa<7noZ,  1700;  ites,   whose   adventures    might    have    suggested 
Avellaneda's   unauthorized    New   Adventures   of  those  of  Lesage's  Spanish  hero.    The  story  aims 
Don  Piiia?ofe,  1704;  etc.).    Lesage's  original  work  through  the  experiences  of  a  checkered  life  to 
in  both  fiction  and  drama  begins  with  1707  with  show  how  character  is  formed  by  environment, 
the  comedy  Crispin,  rival  de  son  mattre,  and  the  how  impressions  rouse  reflection,  reflection  stirs 
novel  Le  diahle  hoiteuw,  the  idea  for  which  was  conscience,  and  both  react  on  conduct  so  as  grad- 
borrowed  from  Guevara's  Diablo  Cojuelo  (1641)  ually  to  transform  it.    That  is  the  moral,  and  to 
and  the  details  from  other  sources,  though  none  draw  it  Lesage  paints  the  world  as  he  finds  it 
could   question   the   originality  of   its   wit   and  with  keen  understanding  and  the  charity  of  wis- 
•pirit.     Then  followed  Lesage's  greatest  comedy,  dom.     80  Gil  Bias  has  endured  for  nearly  two 
Turcaret    (1709).     In  this  play  Lesage  fiercely  centuries  as  a  gospel  of  a  worldly-wise  man's 
assailed  the  tax-gatherers  or  traitants.    Such  was  common  sense.     Lesage's  permanence  in  French 
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literature  seems  more  assured  to-day  than  at  any  the  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  ti.   (New 

time  since  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Paris,  York,  1901). 

November  17,  1747.     ,.,._,_             _  .  LESCHE8,  l6s^6z    (Lat,  from  Gk.  Aiaxv*)- 

I^sii^e's  works  are  best  edited  by  Renouard  in  One  of  the  so*-called  cyclic  i;oets,  who  flourUhei 

Th^tr^  de  la  F<nre  {10  you    m  was    born    at    Pyrrha,    near    Mytileii,    and    is 

hshed  manuscripts  in  the  French  National  Li-  ^^^^^^     regarded  as  the  author  of  the  epic  en- 

Vfl^'     C>)nsult;  the  L*^«  by  Lmtilhac    (Paris,  titled  Thelittle  Iliad  ri\i^t  if  iUa^^,,  or  nXiiif 

1893);  the  Introduction  by  Anatole  France  to  ^j    in  four  books.    This  piem,  which  was  in- 

Lemerre's  ed.  of  Le  dioftte  ftofteu^;  Brunetifere,  tended  as  a  supplement  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 

vV/r^r^f!'     """^h  "'/u^^^fio'..  ^®®2^.'  *  ^^^^*'  narrated  the  evenU  after  the  death  of  Hector; 

XVIIIime    *t^cte     (lb.,     1886);     Sainte-Beuve,  the  fate   of  Ajax,   the  exploits  of  PWloctetes, 

Cat*«cne«,vol  11.  (lb    1881);L.Claretw^  Neoptolemus,   and  Odysseus,  and  the!  final  de- 

romancter    (ib.,   1890) ;    Barberet    Lesage  et  le  struction  of  Troy.     From  the  last  part  of  the 

Thddtre  de  la  Foxre  (Dijon,  1887).  ^ork,  which,  like  the  first  part  of  tibe  poem  of 

LSS^IA.  The  name  under  which  Catullus  Arctinus,  was  called  The  Destruction  of  Trojf 
in  his  love  poems  celebrates  the  beautiful  and  ^IXlov  vdpca),  Pausanias  makes  several  quota- 
shameless  Clodia.  tions  describlng^  the  sacking  of  Troy  and  the 

LESBIAN  POETS,   The.     A  term  used  to  taking  away  of  the  prisoners.     CJonsult:   Aris- 

designate  the  four  poets  of  Lesbos,  Terpander,  *o^«'  Pocttca  23;  and  Mfiller,  Fra^menlo  His- 

Alcaus,  Arion,  and  Sappho.  torioorum  OrtEOorum  (Paris,  186883).        . 

LESBOS,   Ito^Os.     An  island  in  the  ^gean  M»CHETIZKY,  Ifish'a-tits'kl,  Thbodob  (1831 

Sea,  belonging  to  Turkey  since  the  Middle  -fies,  T")-     4^   Austrian   pianist,  bom   in  Lemberg. 

and  frequently  called  Mytilene  from  the  name  ^.  a  piano  virtuoso  he  was  very  favorably  re- 

of  its  chief  city  in  ancient  and  modem  times  ^*^«d  *^  London,  Holland,  Berlin,  and  Vienna; 

(now   also    called    Kastro)     (Map:    Turkey    in  and  in  a  lesser  degree  for  his  compositions,  which. 

Europe,  E  5).     Area  676  square  miles.     It  is  include  Souvenirs  d'ltalie,  Suite  d  la  campaffne, 

mountainous  and  densely  forested  and  is  nearly  *°^  ^^7  ^**^^  ^,^^  P?®*^®'  *®  ^®"  **  ^ 

cut  in  two  by  the  Bay  of  Kaloni,  that  indents  ?PS™»  ^«  ^^^^  ^^"^'  ^t^  ?*^?°  »?  ^JIL^J? 

from  the  southwest;  the  highest  peak  reaches  an  }^^l'  ">^  afterwards  at  Wiesbaden  in  1^1.   He 

altitude  of  3077  feet.     The  principal  products  **'  however,  principally  famous  as  a  teacher;  he 

are  olive-oil  (about  16,000  metric  tons  a  year),  ^*^  °^%^l  the  principal  instructors  of  Paderew- 

figs,  and  almonds,  and  there  are  tanneries,  silk  *f  *'  ^^  **5* ^^T"  ^1^  ^^^.  ^™  American 

and  soap  factories.    The  imports  are  grain,  fiour,  students   studying  abroad.      His   own  teachers 

sugar,  tobacco,  alcohol,  sulphur,  and  petroleum;  were  his  father,  Czeray,  and  Sechter.    In  1862  he 

thiy  amounted  in  value  in  1896  to  about  $2,600,-  }^'^^    *J«    Faculty    of    the    Saint    Petersburg 

000.    The  exports  for  the  same  year  were  about  ^^"7      Vlu  ^^   *f*5^   ?*   conductor   of    the 

$260,000  morV^   Population,  in  1896,  126,000,  of  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Men  during  tiie 

whom  less  than  10  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans,  t^^^  ^^  ^**„"FI*'  «>»iductor,  Rubmstem.    Ill 

Lesbos  is  famous  aa  the  birthplace  of  the  poets  ^^^^^  ^"JP^Tol^^?"    ^^  ^V^^  .^  ^^^^^  ^? 

Sappho,  Alcaus,  Terpander,  and  Arion,  of  the  <f^^'  ^In   18»0  he  married  a  former  pupil, 

sUtesman  Pittacus,  of  the  historian  Hellenicus,  Annette  Essipoff,  and  took  up  his  residence  m 

and  of  the  philosophers  Theophrastus  and  Pha-  S*T^/*  *  ^^^°^^'    "^  subsequently  moved  to 

mas.     For  the  ancient  history  of  the  island  see  Wiesbaden. 

the  article  on  the  city  of  Mttilene,  the  capital.  LESCOT,  le-sk^Z,  Pnans  (c.1610-78).    One  of 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Lrabos  was  conveyed  the  greatest  French   architects   of  the   Renais- 

by  the  Byzantine  Emperor  to  a  Genoese  family  sance.    Little  is  known  of  his  life.     He  was  bom 

whose  last  duke,  in  1462,  lost  it  to  Mohammed  between  1610  and  1616,  and  is  called  a  Parisian 

II.     In  1690-98  the  Venetians,  and  in  1821  the  by  Jean  Goujon  in  his  introduction  to  Martin's 

Greeks,  defeated  the  Turks  in  naval  battles  here,  translation  of  Vitruvius.    His  praises  were  sung 

Consult  Tozer,  Islands  of  the  ^gean   (London,  by  the  poet  Ronsard,  who  wrote  him  an  epistle 

1890).  from  which  we  know  that  he  was  Seigneur  de 

LESCABBOT,     Ifi'skftr'by,     Mabo      (c.1670.  la  Grang^  du  Martroij,  Seigneur  de  Clagny,  Abb^ 

1630).     A  French  traveler  and  writer,  bora  at  Commendatoire  de  Cleraiont  (1664),  and  canon 

Vervins.    He  studied  law  and  became  an  advo-  2^  J^®  Cathedral   of  Notre  I^me,   Pans.     His 

cate  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris.     With  his  5."*^     .   ^.  "^^"^  T'^J^^.  rood-screen  of  Samt- 

friend  Pontrincourt  he  went  to  Canada  in  1605  Germain-l  Auxerrois,    Pans    (1641-44),    and    he 

to  relieve  the  settlement  at  Port  Royal.    After  designed  the  architectural  part  of  Jean  Goujon'a 

the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  was  broken,  the  <?-^-)  /^ilH^  ^  ^^^  Nymphs,  in  Pans.    The 

settlement  was  abandoned,  and  in   1607  he  re-  P*?J**  ^^^     v-      Caraavalet,  Pans,  are  also  at- 

turned  to  France,  where  he  published  Histoire  t™uted  to  him.    His  masterpiece  was  the  west 

de   la    Nouvelle   France    (Paris.    1609;    2d    ed.  ^*°»  ®^  ">5  Louvre,  begun   m   1546,  by  which 

1612).    The  edition  of  1618  contains  in  addition  ^'*®   renovation   of   the   old   Gothic   palace   was 

Muses  de  la  Nouvelle  France.     The  history  de-  commenced.    Lescot  was  the  real  founder  of  the 

scribes  the  voyages  of  Verazzani.  the  settlement  P"^?v  J'**«*®  school  m  France,  previous  work 

in    Florida,  the   expedition   to    Brazil,   and   De  ^^"^^^g  been  mainly  the  result  of  an  amalgama- 

Monts's  colony  in  Acadia,  the  last  being  the  first  tion  of  Gothic  and  cl^siq  elements.     Consult: 

attempt    to    found    an    agricultural    colonv    in  ??ljf'  ^  ,^^*^  archxteotes  francats    (Pans, 

America.    Later  he  was  sSjretary  of  the  French  ]^^\'   ,^*j^V^"^'    ^"    renaissance    en    France 

Embassy  in  Switzerland,  and  wrote  some  books  (Pans,  1880). 

of  travel.     Consult  an  article  by  Bij^gar,  • ''Marc  IiESDIOUliiBES,    lA'd^'gyftr',   Franqoib   db 

Lescarbot  of  Vervins,  the  French  Hakluyt,"  in  Bonne,  Due  de   (1543-1626).     An  able  French 
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general,  bom  at  Saint-Bonnet-de-Champsaur,  and  LESXIENy  lHafk^-en,  August   ( 1840— ) .     A 

educated  at  Avignon  and  at  Paris  in  the  College  German  philologist.     He  was  bom  at  Kiel  and 

de  Nayarre.    He  suddenly  gave  up  the  law  and  studied  there^  at  Leipzig,  and  at  Jena,  where  he 

entered  the  armj  under  &rtrand  de  Gordes,  but  specialized  in  Slavic  linguistics  under  Schleicher 

aoon  left  it  to  join  the  Protestant  party.  He  was  in  (1866-67),  and  was  made  professor  of  compara- 

the  thick  of  the  religious  civil  war,  and  did  much  tive  philology  in  1869.     A  year  later  he  went 

for  the  cause  of  Henry  IV.    He  commanded  the  to  Leipzig  to  give  the  first  course  there  in  Slavic 

King's    armies    against    Charles    Emmanuel    L  languages.    With  Burgmann  he  edited  Litauische 

of  S&voy  with  great  success   (1591-92);  and  in  Volkslieder  und  Mdrchen    (1882).     In   1884  he 

1597  raised  an  army  at  his  own  expense,  beat  became  an  editor  of  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Real- 

the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  following  year  again  encyklopddie.       His     other     writings     include: 

defeated  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     He  succeeded  in  Indogermanische      Chreatomathie,      with    Ebel, 

making  himself  practically  ruler  of  Dauphin^.  Schleicher,  and  Schmidt  (1869);  Handbuch  der 

He  was  made  Marshal  of  France  in  1608,  and  althulgarischen    8prache    (3d    ed.    1898) ;    Die 

three   years   afterwards   Duke   of   Lesdigui^res.  Deklination  itn   Slawiach-Litauischen  und   Oer- 

Under  Louis  XIII.  Lesdiguiftres  fought  for  the  maniachen  (1876);   Untersuchungen  iiher  Quaiu 

cause  of  Savoy  against  the  Spaniards.    He  finally  iii&t  und  Betonung  in  den  alawiachen  Sprachen 

abjured  Calvinism  and  commanded  against  the  ( 1885-93 ) ;     and  Die  Bildung  der   Nomina  im 

Huguenots,  being  rewarded  for  his  services  by  lAtauisohen  (1891). 

being  made  CoMtaWe  of  France.     Consult  Du-  ijaoaY,  or  LESLIE,  John  (1627-96).    A 

laywd,  L«  oonnitahle  de  LesdxguOres    (Pans.  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^    statesmai,   and    hiatorian,   the 

<>- Ja^-n-r  A  wfl    i  ^                   -r  nstunil  SOU  of  the  parish  priest  of  Kingussie, 

IiEBGEIANS,  Ifiz'gl-anz,  or  Lesghian-tchk-  invemess-shire.     He  graduated  M.A.  at  King's 

TCHKN.     A  group  of  peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1547,  in  his  twentieth 

comprismg   the   eastern    division    of   Lesghians  year,  became  a  canon  of  Aberdeen  Cathedral.     In 

proper,  the  more  central  Tchetchenzes,  and  some  1549  he  went  to  France,  where  he  studied  canon 

other  peoples,  whose  exact  relations  are  still  some-  ^^n^  civil  law  at  the  universities  of  Poitiers  and 

what  in  doubt.    The  Lesghians,  who  mainly  in-  Paris.    He  retumed  to  Scotland  in  1554  to  take 

habit  Dagfaestan  (sometimes  called  Lesghistan),  „p  an  appointment  as  professor  of  canon  law 

and  who  number  about  half  a  million,  comprise  in  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1569  he  was  appointed 

the  Avars,  Kurins,  and  other  tnbes.    The  Tche-  Canon   and    Prebendary   of   Oyne.     He   was   a 

tcbenzes  comprise  the  Tchetdienzes  proper,  the  strenuous  opponent  of  Knox  and  of  the  introduc- 

Karabulaks,  Tushes,  etc.     The  Georgian  name  tion  of  Protestantism  into  Scotland,  and  was  one 

for  the  Tchetchenzes  is  Kists.    They  call  them-  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  invite  Queen  Mary 

eelves  Naktchuoi.    Keane  (1896)  considers  that  to   Scotland;    on  her  accession   he  became   her 

some  of  the  languages  of  this  region  of  the  Cau-  chief  ecclesiastical  adviser,  and  in  1566  was  made 

casus,  as  the  Ude,  Kubachi,  Andi,  etc.,  ''must  Abbot  of  Lindores  and  in  the  same  year  Bishop 

for  the  present  be  regarded  as  so  many  stock  ^f  Ross.    His  loyalty  to  his  Queen  subjected  him 

languages,     while  according  to  Uslar  some  of  to  much  dangerous  intrigue,  and  after  her  im- 

the  languajges  of  Southern  Daghestan  are  prac- .  prigonment  in  Boltwi  Castle,  in  1668,  he  went  to 

tjcally  'inflection^.'     Shamyl,  whose  capture  by  ^^^  j^er  cause  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth.     In 

the  Russians  m  1859  ended  a  thirty  years'  heroic  \^j^  ^^  ^^^  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London 

struffgle  for  Lesghian  independence,  was  an  Avar.  *„  ««^»»i;„u_  ijr  i.u^  ^^^i^^^a  ^«**;»^  «#  lur^^^ 

TheXesghian  gS>up  incluJes  many  of  the  wilder  ^M?    ?i  i^  "?  ^^J^u^^J®^  marriage  of  Mary 

«id  moS  indf^nLnt  tribes  of^the  Caucasus.  *Lu,l^"^k^^^^^ 

Their  physical  ^tures,  too,  are  less  prepossess-  JTi-   ?ff^   'I^   ll        S       .^^  England,  and 

ing  thin  those  of  the  oiorgians,  CircaLians,  etc.  ^^  *^*«  attempts  to  B«jure  Spanish  intervention. 

The  Lesghians  (particularly  the  eastern  tribes)  ^he  confession  ^torted  from  him  led  to  Norfolk's 

are   ve^   brachfoephalic,    with    a   fairly    high  ex^oit^o^   I?  1673  he  was  released  by  Ehzabeth 

aUture.    The  face  sometimes  suggeste  Mongolian  °"\:,^*»  banished  from  the  Kingdom.    He  went 

admixture,  the  nose  Semitic.    Light-gray  eyes  and  ^  France,  and  continued  to  intercede,  but  unsuc- 

fair  hair  are  rather  common  among  them.    Some  cessfully,  for  his  Queen  at  various  Continental 

authorities  (Mttller,1879;  Brinton,  1890)  classify  ^o"^  ^^n^"  her  death.    He  visited  Rome  and 

the  L<»ghians  and  Kiste   (Tchetehenzes)  as  two  received  several  traveling  commissions  from  the 

different    groups.      Anthropological    and    ethno-  Pop«-    1°  1^79  he  was  appointed  Suffragan  and 

logical  information  about  the  Lesghians  will  be  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Rouen,  where  in 

found  in  the  following  works:    Wagner,  fifc/uimyZ  1591  his  efforts  in  stimulating  the  citizens  to 

(Leipzig,   1854) ;  id..  Die  Volker  dea  Kaukaaua  resist  successfully  the  siege  during  the  Civil  War. 

unci  ihre  FreiheiUh&mvfe  gegen  die  Ruaaen  (Ber-  were  rewarded  by  Clement  VIIL,  who  appointed 

lin,    1855) ;    Cunninghame,    Eaatem    Caucaaua  bim  Bishop  of  Coutances.    The  disturbed  state 

(London,     1872)  ;     Rittich,    Die    Ethnographie  of  the  country,  however,  prevented  him  from  pro- 

Ruaalanda    (€k)tha,    1878) ;    Erckert,   Der  Kau-  ceeding  to  his  see,  and  he  retired  to  the  Angus- 

kaaua  und  aeine  Vdlker  (Leipzig,  1885) ;  Chantre,  tinian   Monastery   of   Guirtenburg,   near   Brus- 

Reekerchea    anthropologiquea    dana    le    Cauoaae  sels,  where  he  died.    He  was  the  author  of  several 

(Lyon,   1885-87);  Hutehinson,  Living  Racea  of  Latin  and  English  publications,  many  of  them 

Mankind  (London,  1901).  written  in  defense  of  Queen  Mary.     His  most 

IiE  SICHiIBH',  ou  L'AifOtTB  Peintbe,  le  sA'-  importent  work  is  De  Origine,  Moribua  et  Rehue 

ATlytN^  ?R?   lA'mWr'  pfiw'tr'   (Pr.,  The  Sicilian,  Oeatia  Scotorum,  (Rome,  10  vols.,  1578),  a  Latin 

or  Love  as  a  Painter).     A  comedy  by  Moliftre  abridgment   in   seven  volumes   of  the   work   of 

(1067).     In  this  slight  sketeh  Adraste,  in  the  Bo@thius,   with   three   original   volumes   in   the 

character  of  a  painter,  hoodwinks  Don  PMre,  Scotch  dialect,  dealing  with  the  period  from  the 

and  elopes  with  the  latter's  Greek  slave,  Isidore,  death  of  James  I.  in  1437  to  the  return  of  (}ueen 

~  as  his  own  slave,  Zaide.  Mary  to  Scotland  in  1561. 
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LESLEY,  J.  PEn>EB  (1819-1903).    An  Ameri-  the  Jews    (1699);    The   Truth   of   Chrietianitjf 

can  geologist,  born  in  Philadelphia.    He  graduated  Demonstrated   (1711).     In  his  political  contro- 

at  the  Ij  Diversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  and  versies  he  was  the  advocate  of  high  monarchical 

then  spent  three  years  assisting  Henry  D.  Rogers  principles.     His  collected  works  were  published 

in  the  first  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  m  two  volumes   (London,  1721),  and  reprinted 

In   1841    he  entered  the   Pnnceton   Theological  in  seven  volumes  (Oxford^  1832). 


he    traveled   on    foot   through    France.    Savoy,  parenUge.    HU   father,  a   watchmaker   of 

Switzerland,  and  Gennany  andspent  some  time  phila^lphiardied  in  1803,  upon  hU  return  to 

at  the  University  of  HaUe.    On  his  return  to  ^^^    .^^  j^^j      ^.^  f^^.{    jestitute.    Charlea 

the  United  States    in  1846,  he  was  sent  by  the  Roi^rt   was    apprenticed    ti    a    bookseller,    but 

American  Tract  Society  into  the  mountainous  ^^i^^         <.  .'^^'titude  for  drawing,  and  at  the 

regions  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  worked  among  ^j  seventeen  he  drew  a  portrait  of  the  actor 

the  Ignorant  mountaineers  until  1848.  when  he  ^^       Frederic  Cooke,  which  was  esteemed  so 

became  nastor  of  a  Congregationalist  church  in  excellent  that  a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable 

Milton,  ilass     Two  years  later  he  resigned,  be-  ,,;„  ^  ^^^^    ^^road  for  two  years.    In  1811  he 

cause  of  a  clumge  in  his  religious  behefs,  end  ^^^^  ^^  u>Mon,  and  was  hospitably  receded  by 

returned  to  Philadelphia,  where   he  became  a  Benjamin  West,  president  of  tL  Royal  Academy, 

professional  geologist.    He  made   extensive  re-  h^  Q^^^  „„g  „^  ^             „j  Americans,  amoiig 

searches  in  the  coal,  oil,  and  «ron  fields  of  the  ^^^^          ^^    painters  Aleston  and  King,  Wash- 

I!l"**,'*.,^.*?*^\;"^-*^*"''*t'  *     .  ^??"%*i?  tt  ington  I"ing,  and  John  Constable. 

taowl^  authority  on  ti^^^^  ^^  g„,  ^^^ure  exhibited  at  the  Academy  wa. 

A^^ricak  Iron  A^fa't^i  iri8M^Mreta?y  and  "  ""eJod'aniatic  production,  entitled   "Murder" 

iT^t-ut  „JTKr^ltv^y5M?^.„V^^^^^  (1813).    Not  until  after  his  visit  to  Paris,  in 

li  i/«   .„/^?.;„  1^?^^  J  nlT^^^^^^^  1817,  did  he  exhibit  his  special  talent,  the  paint- 

^4'' Vom  f8Y2^Sft1  hi  wrptL^oVo"  ««  of  humorous  histori?ll  g«ire,  i».his'"Sir 

geolo^  at  the  University  of  PennsXania   and  fhrper^''hT5M'"Ctra^t^^^^^^^^^  I-"n^f 

ThiT„Z^,v?^"^n^r/  (^™C,fZ,f  S^  Knic^bocker  HisZy  of  New  York  and  Skeffh- 

I'k^^^ttS  t^lZ.L'^r^Ler'r  frlS  far'l^lflP'>?hf  ^tmronuet 'llfzl^ 

works,  Snd  in   1867  the  United  SUtes  Senate  ^^  ^-'?.  ^^JZ'  a°n  ^^"iate'o^the 

"^o^ld'^la'i;Vparb  '^siSrtrr^^  A-'»«»y-    m  company  with  sir  Edmund  I^nd. 

1^^    J  uV     J  \^              iJesiaes  tne  worics  wnicn  ^    visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abboteford  in 

he  edited,  and  the  numerous  papers  by  him  which     ™\       M    ^^4.  j  v-    1-4.-^-^     tI  iqok  u^ 

appeared  in  scientific  magazines,  he  published:  1^24,  and  painted  his  portrait.    In  1826  he  mar- 


Guide   (1858);  Hist!>Hcal  Sketch  of  Geological  J^««<^«"  ''^**^'  *  I'^Vrf  a  ^  Z  " o?  ♦  fK.  «ni!f! 

Explorations  in  Pennsylvania  ( 1876   ;  and  Paul  ^  was  summoned  to  Windsor  to  paint  the  "Queen 

thiifuss,  His  Holiday  Abroad  ( 1882) .      •  Receiving  the  Sacrament  After  the  Coronation," 

^     '      »                    ^  now  m  Buckingham  Palace.    He  was  professor 

LESLIE,   Chables    (1650-1722).     A  British  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1848  to 

Jacobite  non-juror  and  controversialist.    He  was  1852,   and  published   his  admirable  lectures  to 

born   in  Dublin,   Ireland,  graduated  at  Trinity  the  students  as  a  Handbook  for  Young  Painters 

College,   Dublin,   removed  to  England  in    1671,  (1855).      Other   works   are:      The   Memoirs   of 

and   began   the   study   of   law   at   the   Temple,  Constable   (1865),  whose  merits  he  was  among 

but  soon  abandoned  this  for  divinity,  and  was  the   first  to   recognize;    an   incomplete   Life   of 

admitted  to  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  Reynolds  (1865)  ;  and  his  own  Autobiographical 

1680.     Returning  to  Ireland,  he  was  appointed.  Recollections  (1860),  the  two  last  edited  by  Tom 

in  1687,  Chancellor  of  Connor.     Living  in  Ireland  Taylor.     Leslie  died  at  Saint  John's  Wood,  Lon- 

at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he  distinguished  don,  May  5,  1859. 

himself  in  disputations  with  the  Roman  Catholics  Leslie  is  chiefly  famous  as  an  illustrator  of 
in  defense  of  Protestantism.  Though  a  zealous  humorous  incidents  taken  from  the  great  authors. 
Protestant,  he  adhered  to  King  James,  refusing  His  humor  is  refined  and  delightful,  and  no  one 
to  acknowledge  William  as  his  rightful  sovereign,  has  entered  more  into  the  spirit  of  the  author. 
After  the  death  of  James  II.  he  transferred  his  He  is  a  good  draughtsman  and  a  skillful  com- 
allegiance  to  his  son«  the  Pretender,  and  was  poser,  but  his  coloring,  especially  in  his  later 
sent  by  some  opulent  Jacobite  gentlemen,  in  works,  is  harsh.  The  shadows  are  too  black,  and 
1709,  to  Bar-le-Duc  to  convert  him;  when  the  there  are  no  middle  tones  to  harmonize  them 
Pretender  removed  to  Italy  he  accompanied  him.  with  the  light  portions.  The  best  known  of  his 
In  1721  he  obtained  permission  from  George  I.  pictures  is  "Uncle  Toby  and  the  Widow  Wad- 
to  return  to  his  native  land,  and  took  up  his  man"  (1831),  in  the  National  Gallery.  The 
abode  at  Glaslough,  Ireland,  where  he  died  on  South  Kensington  Museum  conteins,  besides  rep- 
April  13,  1722.  His  theological  works  excited  licas,  three  subjects  from  Moliftre,  *The  Dinner 
much  attention  and  have  been  frequently  re-  at  Mr.  Page's  House"  (1838),  and  others.  In 
printed.  The  most  prominent  are:  Oallienus  the  collection  of  Lord  Leconfield  at  Petworth,  in 
Redivivus  (1695),  which  gives  the  facts  of  the  Sussex,  are  the  originals  of  the  "Taming  of  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe;  The  Snake  in  the  Grass  Shrew"  (1832,  replica  at  South  Kensington), 
(1696);  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  "Sancho  Panza  in  the  Apartmente  of  the 
Deists  (1698)  ;  A  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  Duchess"   (1828),  and  three  others.    Two  of  the 
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Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  series  arer  at  Bowood,  in  In  1788  he  left  Edinburgh,  having  giyen  up  all 

the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.    In  idea  of  following  the  Church,  and  after  being 

the  Philadelphia  Academy  are  a  number  of  rep-  two  years  in  America  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a 

licas  and  the  original  of  the  "Murder  of  Rut-  Virginia  planter,  he  returned  to  London  in  1790. 

land/'    Consult  Leslie's  Autobiographical  Recolr  From  that  time  till   1805  he  was  employed  in 

lections   (London,  1860).  private  teaching,  traveling,  writing,  and  making 

LBSUE,  Frank   (1821-80).     The  name  as-  «perimental    researches     HU    most    iniportant 

8umed  by  Henry  Carter,  an  American  publisher  ^"'JF  ^""?«  **»*  Pf"<>^  "'T^f' ^^^"J'^ilX'?'' ,u^ 
and  jouraalist, -bom  in  Ipswich.  England.  Son  ?"**'"'»  Natural  History  of  Btrds  (1793),  the 
of  a  glove  manufacturer,  educated  in  Ipswich,  wventaon  of  a  differential  thermometer  a  hy- 
trained  to  commeree  in  London,  he  showed  a  grometer,  and  a  photometer,  and  the  publication 
natural  bent  for  art,  and  contributed  sketches  of  ^  Lxperimmtal  Inqmry  Into  the  ^  ature  and 
to  the  Illustrated  London  Neioa.  signing  them  PrppjaUonof  Heat  (1804  ,  m  which  were  con- 
Frank  Leslie.  These  were  so  cordially  welcomed  tamed  his  discoveries  in  the  radiation  of  heat 
that  he  gave  up  commerce  and  was  made  superin-  I"'.  *'»'*  ««"tf  <=?  ^?  became  noted,  and  the  Royal 
tendent  of  engraving  on  that  journal.  He  made  Society  awarded  him  the  Rumford  medals.  In 
himself  an  expert  and  inventor  in  his  new  work,  Majch.  1805  after  much  opposition  from  the 
and  in  1848  came  to  the  United  States,  and  iii  ^^^""2^}.  ^^l^S^'  ?f  was  elected  professor  of 
1834 
trated 

wito ""Pranr  Ll7lie'»' "^Illustrated"" VeZpa^  J**'   process   of   producing  cold   artificially   and 

Vioee/  /           "  ,.  ,       '    ,,  >     wTi.     oi  I.   i_j  froze  water  by  using  an  air-pump  and  sulphuric 

(1855)    (now  Leslie's  Weekly),  The  Boy's  and  .,       ,g^  LiouefIction  of  Gases  )     In  1813 

dirl's  Weekly,  The  Budget  of  Fun,  and  many  fcm.     (oee  L,iQLErACTio.\  of  IjAses.)     in  ima 

„»i!_J.      ttT  ...».  «„ ili;™™  *„  tK„  TjJ,i.  vJ  be  published  a  full  explanation  of  his  views  on  the 

others.     He  was  commissioner  to  the  Fans  Jix-     ..V-  „t     .,.k.«.,„„-»n,   i,»   j!„ .,««..<    -    ».ti,„j 

position    of    1867,   and   received   a    prize    there  ^^^l^^^H   subsequently   he   discovered   a   method 

fcr  his  artistic  se^-iees.    His  wife,  Miriam  Flor-  °*  ^^^f  mercury.     In  1819  he  was  transferred 

ence    (Folline),  a  French   Creole  of  Louisiana.  ^^l^^'^^l^nlH   trMrL^.H  »r ''il^i,,-  ^i  IS 

on  hia  death  took    bv  leirislative  act    the  name  "^'""^  adapted   to   his   peculiar   genius,   and  m 

"P^Ift   rtlL"  o„^%<!^^«™.  Lt^.  «on<i^^  1823  published  one  volume  of  Elements  of  Nat- 

Frank  Leslie,     and  for  some  years  conducted  j  hiloaophy,  never  completed.     In  1832  he 

the  business  with  comipicuous  success.  ^^^  knighted,  and  on  November  3d  of  the  same 

LESLIE,  Geobge  I>uiri/)P  ( 1835—- ) .    An  Eng-  year  died  at  Coates,  a  small  estate  which  he 

lish  landscape  and  genre  painter,  born  in  Lon-  had  purchased  near  Largo.     Besides  the  instru- 

don.     He  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  R.  C.  Leslie,  ments  above  mentioned,  he  invented  an  asthrio- 

studied  at  the   Royal   Academy,  and  began   to  scope,  a  pyroscope,  and  an  atmometer. 

exhibit  in  1857.     He  was  made  an  R.A.  in  1876.  LESLIE,  Thomas  Edwabd  Cliffe  (1827-82). 

The  setting  of  his  dainty  pictures  is  usually  the  ^n   Irish  economist,  bom  in   County  Wexford, 

soft  English  country  scenery,  and  his  color  is  Uq  ^as  educated  at  Trinitv  College,  Dublin,  and 

light  and  delicate.     His  works  include :     "School  ^as  called  to  the  English  bar,  but  did  not  prac- 

Rev-isited"  (1876)  ;  "Pot  Pourri"  (1874)  ;  "Con-  tice,  as   he  was  elected   professor   of  jurispru-      . 

vent  Garden;"  "Hen  and  Chickens;"  and  "This  ^ence  and  political  economy  at  Queen's  College, 

IS  the  Way  We  Wash  Our  Clothes.      His  publi-  Belfast.    A  pupil  of  Maine,  he  put  great  stress 

cations  include:     Our  River  (1881)  ;  Letters  to  on  the  *  historical  study  of  economics  and  juris-    * 

Jr^^'^}^     lir  ..yt^^  Letters   (1894);   and  prudence  and  specialized  in  the  study  of  land- 

The  Wishing  Well  (1901).  ownership.      His  Xand   System    and   Industrial 

LESLIE,  Henbt  David  (1822-96).    An  £ng-  Economy  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Continental 

lish  composer  and  conductor,  bom  in  London.  Countries    (1870)    includes  a  discussion  of  the 

He  studied  music  with  Charles  Lucas,  became  conditions  in  Belgium  and  France,  and  insists 

honorary  secretary  of  the  Amateur  Musical  So-  on  the  economic  superiority  of  small  holdings  to 

ciety  in  1847,  and  served  as  its  conductor  from  the  landlord  system.  A  serious  loss  of  manuscript 

1853   to   its   dissolution    in    1861.     In    1855   he  blocked  Leslie's  scheme  for  a  history  of  English 

founded  the  Henry  Leslie's  Choir,  and  was  its  economics,  but  he  wrote  valuable  contributions 

conductor   imtil    1880,   when   it   disbanded.     In  to  the  gold   question  and  economic  method  in 

1878   it  had  won  the   first  prize  at  the  Paris  Essays  in  Political  and  Moral  Philosophy  (1879). 

International  Competition,  and  in  1882  the  society  L'ESPINASSE     or    LESPINASSE     l&'p^'- 

reorganized,  only  to  again  break  up  five  years  ^4,,  j^^^  Jeanne  El£onore  de  (1732-76).    A 

later     In  addition    Leslie  for  a  time  conducted  French  writer  of  remarkable  Letters  and  a  social 

the  Herefordshire  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  ^^^^       ^^  ^^  Lvons.    She  was  the  illegitimate 

Guild  of  Amateur  Musicians.    His  compositions,  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Albon.     From  1754 

especially   the  sacred  ones,  are  of  considerable  ^o  1764  she  lived  as  companion  with  the  blind 

J??V*'r,T®"^'"^\"o^.®^v     r?P*y?o«?x^*^?i!'^'  ^  ^.^^  Madame  du  Deffand  (q.v.) ,  and  presided  with  her 

Dicfc  ^'"-P^,  (1857),  Ida  (1864)  ;  the  oratorios,  ^^^^  ^  fashionable   literarv   salon.  '  They  then 

^uTJ^^^l^^V'^""^  Jl;  ^^f  .\^  '  r^^*  ^^fol^^'  separated,  not  amicably,  and  with  the  aid  of  lit- 

Holyrood  {ISOO)    Daughter  of  the  Isles  (1861)  ;  ^^J,^  f^^^^^     espedaliV  D'Alembert,  with  whom 

S-lT-  w"/"  '"^  ^  ^'  L'Espinasse  maintained  till  her  death  a  close 
Qied  in  n  ales.  though  platonic  relation,  she  set  up  a  rival  salon 
LESLIE,  Sir  John  (1766-1832).  A  British  as  a  centre  for  the  younger  philosophic  school. 
natural  philosopher  and  mathematician!  He  was  It  was  two  years  after  this  independent  life  be- 
bom  in  Largo,  Fife,  and  was  educated  at  Saint  gan,  and  when  L'Espinasse  was  already  thirty- 
Andrews  University.  In  1785  he  entered  the  four,  that  she  began  to  write  the  letters  which 
Edinburgh  Divinity  HiUl,  but  devoted  much  of  have  made  her  famous.  The  early  ones  are  ad- 
hifl  time  to  the  sciences,  particularly  chemistry,  dressed  to  a  Spaniard,  Marquis  Gonsalvo  de 
Vou  XII.— u 
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More;  the  later,  to  Ck)uxit  de  Guibert.  Both  oceanic  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  A 
breathe  an  ardent  though  unmerited  devotion,  company  was  organized  in  Paris  in  1876,  which 
and  are  in  their  kind  little  classics  of  passion,  procured  from  t^e  Government  of  the  United 
They  were  published  by  Guibert's  widow  in  1800.  States  of  Ck)lombia  a  concession  to  construct  a 
Consult:  Asse,  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  et  Mme.  du  canal  on  its  territory.  M.  de  Lessens  secured  to 
Deffand  (Paris,  1877)  ;  Bonnefon,  in  Revue  himself  the  privileges  and  assumed  tne  conditiona 
d'Hiatoire  Liti&raire  (Paris,  1897).  The  career  of  that  grant.  In  1880  he  came  from  Aspinwall 
of  Mile,  de  L'Espinasse  serves  as  the  ground-  to  New  York  and  submitted  to  American  capital- 
work  for  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Lady  ists  a  matured  and  detailed  plan,  etc.  He  be- 
Ro8e'8  Daughter  (1903).  The  Letters  appeared  came  the  president  of  the  company  for  the  con- 
in  English  dress  at  Boston  in  1903.  struction  of  the  ship-canal,  the  capital  stock  of 

I^Mia^MiyX  U'ke-r^  LB»(1^6,89,     An  ^  Tlsi^TrTJ^L^Vi  imol^^^'^nlt 

^encan  botenist.  bom  at  Fleuner,  Switzerland,  ministration  and  construction   (described  under 

of  French  Huguenot  ancestry.    After  several  years  p^^^^^  canal)  .  In  December,  1888,  De  Lesseps 

at  the  academy  of  Neuchatel,  he  went  to  Eisenach  ^^^  ^j,  ^^etigaes  resigned,  akd  judicial  liqui- 

aa  a  teacher  of  French.    Lpon  his  return  to  Swit-  j„t„„  ^^^^  appointed  ly  the  Government.     In 

zerland  he  became  principal  in  a  school  at  La  jggg  ^j^^  ^  .  ^-^j^,  inv^tigation,  M.  de  Lesseps 


.  .      ..  .  ,  «,,  however,  was  never  executed, 

won  a  prize  for  a  treatise  on  peat-bogs.    These        ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Lesseps's  manv  activities  will 

monographs  won   him   the   friendship   of  I^uis  ^  ^^^^^  -^  ^y^^  following  published  works:  Let- 

Agassiz,  and  enabled  him  to  travel  over  Northern  ^  -^^^^  ^^  docum^ta  relatifa  d  Vhiatoire 

Europe  studying  the  formation  of  peat  and  of  ^^  *J^^  ^^  ^^^^  (1875-81)  ;  Souvenira  de  qua- 

coal      In   1848  he  went  to  the  Lnited   States  ^^„^^  ^^    ^igg^j  ,   Origines  du  Canal  de  Suez 

lived  with  Agassiz  at  Cambridge  for  a  time  and  ^ i^g^) .    For  biographies  of  De  Lesseps  consult : 

then  became  the  assistant  of  William  S.  Sulli-  Bertrand    and    Ferrier,    Ferdinand    de    Lesseps 

vant    The  two,  after  expeditions  into  the  moun-  ^p^^j      i887),  and  Smith,  LtY^  and  Enterprises 

tains  of  the  South,  published  If u*et  ^mermint  ^f  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (London,  2d  ed.,  1896). 

Exsiocat%  {IS56)  and  Icones  Mtwcartim  (1864).  gU  Suez  Canal;  Panama  Canal. 

Afterwards  Lesquereux  agam  took  up  his  study  '  

of  coal  formation,  traveled  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  ^  I-BSSEB  CEI/ANDINE.    A  plant  related  to 

Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas,  and  worked  on  buttercup.    See  Ranunculus. 
the  geological  surveys  of  these  States.     Among        LES^IKO,  Gotthold  Ephraih  (1729-81).  A 

his  reports  the  '^Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Plants  German  critic  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Kamenz, 

which  have  been  named  or  described  from  the  January  22,  1729;  the  earliest  of  the  great  Ger- 

Coal  Measures  of  North  America,"  the  first  and  man  classical   writers.     More  than   any  other,, 

the  second  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Lessing  reformed  German  literature.    His  father, 

Survey  ( 1880) , .is  the  most  important  work  in  this  pastor  at  Kamenz,  gave  him  his  eariy  instruction,, 

field.    He  also  wrote:  Contributions  to  the  Fos-  and  sent  him  to  a  famous  school  at  Meissen, 

sil  Flora  of  the  Western  Territories   (1874-83) ;  where  he  learned  so  rapidly  that  by  royal  decree 

The  Flora  of  the  Dakota  Group ^  edited  by  F.  H.  he  was  admitted  at  seventeen  to  the  University 

Knowlton   (1891) ;  and,  with  Thomas  P.  James,  of  Leipzig.     Here  his  sturdy  nature  almost  im- 

the  continuation  of  Sullivant's  work.  Manual  of  mediately  asserted  itself  against,  the  smug  plati- 

the  Mosses  of  North  America  (1884).  He  became  tudes  of  the   Leipzig  critics.     "I   realized,"  he 

entirely  deaf  in  middle  life,  but  was  an  expert  wrote  at  this  time,  "Ijiatbooksjnigkt  makft  jpe 

lip-reaier.  learned,  but  would  i^gT^make  tn**  «»   rngp      I 

^__^^^«   ^  ,A,  -    .  -n. -rr-  sought  socie^tu  learn  lite."     He  took  lessona 

LESSEPS,  Pr.  pron.  Ift/sfips'  Febdinand,  Vi-  j^  dancing,  fencing,  riding,  translated  French 
comte  de  ( 1805-94) .  A  French  diplomat,  cele-  j^  ^^j,  f^^  theatre  tickets,  and  thus  he  learned 
brated  for  the  promotion  and  construction  of  the  g^  technique.  In  1747  he  printed  a  little 
Suez  Canal.  He  was  born  m  Versailles;  was  volume  of  anacreontic  verse,  and  in  1748  pro- 
early  employed  m  the  consular  service,  and  duced  a  juvenile  plav,  Der /wnc^  G^efefcr^e.  Thte, 
served  us  consul  at  Cairo,  Rotterdam,  Malaga,  assuring  his  disappointed  father  that  he  'could 
and  Barcelona.  In  1848-49  he  was  Minister  to  become  a  preacher  anv  dav,'  he  left  the  theologi- 
Spam.  In  1854  M.  de  Lesseps  went  to  Egypt  ^.^1  faculty  and  entered  the  school  of  medicine, 
and,  securing  the  concurrence  of  the  Viceroy,  Soon  aftenvards  (1748)  he  left  Leipzig  for  Wit- 
Said-Pasha,  projected  the  construction  of  the  tenberg  and  Berlin,  the  latter  then  as  now  the 
great  mteroceanic  canal  of  Suez.  In  1856  he  centre  of  German  free  thought.  He  lived  bv  his 
published  his  plans  and  projects,  under  the  title  ^^^^  writing  keen  literary  criticism  and  'hack 
of  Percement  de  VIsthme  de  Suez,  But  the  translations,  and  venturing  on  original  dramas 
Turkish  Government,  at  the  instigation  of  Eng-  ^nd  Ivrics  of  no  great  value, 
land,  refused  its  authorization.  In  spite  of  many  At 'Berlin  Lessing  met  Voltaire.  They  soon 
obstructions,  M.  de  Lesseps  won  the  Government  quarreled  and  parted,  for  Voltaire  asserted  that 
to  his  support,  and  secured  $40,000,000  in  sub-  Lessing  had  betrayed  a  literacy  confidence,  an 
scription  to  the  capital  stock  required  for  the  improbable  insinuation  often  revived  bv  Les- 
construction  of  the  canal.  Work  was  actually  sing's  literary  enemies.  Critically  Lessing' profit- 
begun  in  1869.  On  November  20,  1869,  the  com-  ed  greatly  by  Voltaire.  He  gained  wider  horizons 
pletion  was  celebrated  with  imposing  ceremonies,  and  was  one  of  the  first  among  German  scholars 
See  Suez  Canal.  to  address  himself  directly  to  the  body  of  the 
The  success  of  the  enterprise  determined  M.  nation.  Under  his  impulse  Berlin  grew'indcpen- 
de  Lesseps  to  undertake  the  cutting  of  an  inter-  dent  of  the  Swiss  school  (see  Bodmeb)^  and  his 
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leadershiD  was  by  1755  so  obvious  that  there  was  in  the  spring  of  1770  became  Court  librarian  of 

a  demand  for  a  collected  edition  of  his  Worka,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfenbtittel.     He 

In  the  same  year  Lessing  went  back  to  Leipzig,  was  now  eager  to  found  a  home,  for  he  had  fallen 
and  he  had  begun  a  journey  to  England  when  he  deeply  in  love  with  Eva  Konig,  widow  of  a  silk 
was  recalled  at  Amsterdam  by  the  disturbances  manufacturer  of  Hanlburg.  In  1775  he  visited 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  at  a  moment  when  her  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  welcomed  as  no  Ger- 
Frederick's  deeds  were  giving  to  lyric  poetry  man  author  had  ever  been.  He  was  recalled 
a  popular  turn,  which  was  welcomed  by  Lessing  thence  to  accompany  the  Duke^s  son  to  Italy, 
in  his  preface  to  the  Lieder  eines  preussischen  and  found  that  his  fame  had  gone  before. 
Grenadiers  of  Gleim  (q.v.).  He  went  to  Leipzig,  In  February,  1778,  he  returned  and  soon  after- 
attempted  a  Faust,  returned  to  Berlin  in  1758,  wards  married  his  betrothed.  During  these 
and  began  to  issue  Litterarische  Brief e,  which  years  of  waiting  he  had  completed  a  remark- 
cleared  the  air  of  choking  mawkishness  and  false  able  tragedy,  Emilia  Galotti  (1772).  The 
formality.  With  these  Letters  the  classical  period  story  is  that  of  Virginia,  made  familiar  by 
of  German  literature  begins  and  on  distinctively  Macaulay*8  "Lay ;"  the  scene  is  ostensibly  modern 
national  lines.  The  Letters  are  the  oldest  Ger-  Italian,  but  so  obviously  German  and  political 
man  work  generally  read  to-day,  and  make  Les-  in  its  purpose  that  the  Court  of  Gotha  forbade 
sing  'the  Father  of  German  criticism.'  the  representation.    Lessing's  work  as  a  reformer 

The  Letters  were  continued  till  1765,  irregu-  of  the  German  stage  ends  here.    His  Nathan  der 

larly ;  for  in  1760  Lessing  went  to  the  seat  of  war  Weise    (1779),   though  still   acted,   is   rather   a 

in  Silesia  as  secretary  of  General  Tauenzien  and  philosophical  work  in  dramatic  form,  uniting  his 

gathered  there  materials  for  the  greatest  drama  '  ethical  and  aesthetic  studies  to  the  theological 

and  the  greatest  work  of  Aesthetic  critijiim  that  controversies  that  were  to  fill  his  later  years. 

Germany   had  yet   seen,    Minna   von  Bamhehn  The  year   after   Lessing's   marriage   was   the 

(1763)   and  Laokolfn  (1766y.     But  before  these  happiest  of  his  life.  On  Christmas  Eve,  1777,  a  son 

he  had  produced  in  Miss  Sara  Sampson  (1755)  was  bom  to  him.     The  child  died  on  Christmas 

a  play  epoch-making  for  the  G^unan  stage,  based  day,  the  mother  on  January  10,  1778.   Sadly  yet 

on  the  family  relation,  the  sirongest  feeling  in  bravely,  Lessing  plunged  into  three  years  of  in- 

Genuan  national  life,  and  emphasizing^the  social  tense  controversial  activity.    Of  this  controversy 

worth  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.    But  the  the   immediate   cause   was   Lessing's   editing   of 

reform  that  it  started  has  made  it  seem  anti-  some  posthumous  essays  by  a  Hamburg  friend, 

quated.    Minna  von  Bamhelm,  on  the  other  hand,  Keimarus,  a  free-thinker,  which  Lessing  was  not, 

was  a  national  drama;  its  personages  were  Ger-  though  he  was  an  unflinching  believer  in  free 

mans  of  the  day,  drawn  from  Lessing's  Silesian  speech,  in  the  higher  criticism  of  Scripture,  and 

experience,  and  all  of  them  true^to  the  soil.    In  in  the  development  of  doctrine,  as  he  showed  in 

every    literary    field   its   health-giving    influence  Die  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts   (1780). 

felt.  He  thought  and  said  that  it  was  better  error 


The  Laokoon  attempts  to  define  the  demarca-  should  be  taught  than  freedom  of  thought  stifled, 

tion  and  the  limits  of  poetry  and  painting.    Only  and,  further,  that  "the  letter  is  not  the  spirit 

a  third  of  it  was  ever  written,  yet  that  third  and  the  Bible  is  not  religion."    All  these  were 

leTolutionized  literary  taste  in  (^rmany.    "That  novel   ideas   in  that  generation  and  peculiarly 

long   misunderstood  phrase,    Ut  pictura  poesis,  hateful  to  Pastor  Goeze  of  Hamburg,  who  led  a 

was  set  aside.    The  distinction  between  the  speak-  numerous  band  of  obscurantists,  while  at  first 

ins  and  the  plastic  arts  was  clear.     All  the  re-  I^essing  was  almost   the   only  defender  of  free 

softs  of  this  glorious  thought  were  revealed  to  us  discussion.     Lessing's  letters  in  this  controversy 

aa  by  a  lightning  flash,"  said  Goethe.     Lessing  are  remarkable  for  their  eloquence,  wit,  satiric 

hastened  the  publication  of  the  Laokoon,  hoping  power,  and  dramatic  vivacity.    They  mark  a  dis- 

to  win  by  it  the  post  of  royal  librarian  at  Berlin ;  tinct  advance  in  German  prose  style  and  a  per- 

but   Voltaire  had  prejudiced   the   King  against  manent  gain  to  the  religious  life  of  the  German 

him.     Lessing,  however,  was  called  to  Hamburg  nation.    And  out  of  the  bitterness  of  the  dispute 

to  be  critic  and  adviser  of  the  National  Theatre  came  as  a  sweet  fruit  the  dispassionate  expres- 

there.    Having  sold  his  library  to  pay  debts  and  sion  of  its  results  in  the  dramatic  poem  of  tolera- 

rent,  with  his  Laokoon  unflnished,  Lessing  left  •  tion,  Nathan  the  Wise,  inspired  by  his  friendship 

Berlin  in  April,  1767.  for  Moses  Mendelssohn. 

In  May,  1767,  Lessing  began  to  publish  twice  The  same  lofty  theme  was  pursued  during  Les- 

weekly  the  theatrical  criticisms  known   as  the  sing's  closing  years  in  Die  Erziehung  des  Men- 

Hamhurgische    Dramaturgic,      These    criticisms  schengeschlechts,   the   work   on   education   cited 

soon  came  to  be  true  essays  on  dramatic  art.  above;  and  its  principles  appear  in  the  political 

The   Dramaturgie  may  be   regarded   as   a   con-  sphere  in  Ernst  und  Folk,  Gesprdche  fiir  Frie- 

tinoation  of  the  Laokoon,  and  to  this  day  remains  maurer  ( 1788) ,  whose  hold  utterance  was  muzzled 

the  vade  mecum  of  the  German  stage.     It  gave  by  the  Brunswick  censor.     lessing  in  these  last 

the  death-blow  to  French  imitation  and  pointed  days  wrote  as  one  to  whom  hard  experience  had 

the  way  to  Schiller  and  Goethe.  taught  its  lesson  of  self-denying  wisdom.     His 

In  1769  Leaaing  suspended  the  Dramaturaie,  mind  was  still  active  and  eager,  but  his  body  was 
which  pirated  reprinfs  had  made  unprofitable,  gradually  giving  way^  On  a  visit  to  Brunswick 
and  was  attracted  to  antiquarian  studies  by  the  he  broke  down  utterly,  and  died  after  a  brief  ill- 
ill-natured  attacks  of  Professor  Klotz,  of  Halle,  ness,  February  15,  1781. 

against  whose  journal  Lessing  openly  declared  Lessing,  says  Goethe,  was  great  by  character 

war  in  the  Antiqunrische  Briefe.    One  of  the  last  and  tenacity  of  will.    Critical  distinctions  are  his 

Thiers  on  Bmo  the  Andents  Represented  Death  strongest  side.    By  them  he  restored  a  natioiial 

banished  the  skeleton  and  hour-glass  from  Ger-  drama  to  Germany,  gave  his  nation  true  canons 

man  art.  of  aesthetic   and   dramatic  criticism,   freed  her 

Famous,  but  poor,  Lessing  left  Hamburg,  and  from  a  petrified  orthodoxy,  and  taught  her  to 
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breathe  a  more  tolerant  and  loftier  Christianity, 
giving  to  all  her  sons  the  example  of  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  search  for  truth. 

Lessing's  Works  have  been  often  collected, 
notably  by  Lachmann  (13  vols.,  1838-40).  Most 
of  them  are  published  separately.  There  are 
translations  of  the  Laokoon,  Minna  von  Barn- 
helvn,  Etnilia  Galotti,  aUd  Nathan  der  Weiae. 
Consult:  Danzel  and  Guhrauer,  Leasing,  aein  Le- 
ben  und  Heine  Werke  (Leipzig,  1850-54)  ;  Erich 
fcJchmidt,  Leaaing  (Berlin,  1899)  ;  Fischer,  G,  E. 
Leasing,  als  Reformator  der  deutschen  Litteratur 
<  Stuttgart,  1881);  DUntzer,  Erl&uierungen  zu 
Leaaings  Werken  (Leipzig,  1883)  ;  Spicker,  Lea- 
sings  Weltanschauung  (ib.,  1883)  ;  Braim,  Lea- 
sing im  Vrteile  seiner  Zeitgenosaen  (Berlin,  1884- 
97)  ;  Kort,  Leaaing  et  Vantiquit^  (Paris,  1894)  ; 
Consentius,  Leaaing  und  die  Voaaiache  Zeitung 
(Leipzig,  1900) ;  Bluraner,  Leaainga  Laokoon 
(Berlin,  1879);  SchrSter  und  Thiele,  Leaaings 
Bamburgiache  Dramaturgie  (Halle,  1877)  ; 
8traus8,  Nathan  der  Weiae  (Berlin,  1866)  ;  Pabst, 
Vorlesungen  iiber  Nathan  der  Weise  (Bern, 
1881).  There  are  English  Lives  by  Sime  (Lon- 
don, 1877),  Zimmern  (ib.,  1878),  and  Rolleston 
(ib.,  1889). 

LESSING,  Karl  Fbiedbich  (1808-80).  A 
German  historical  and  landscape  painter,  grand- 
nephew  of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  He  was 
•bom  near  Breslau,  February  15,  1808,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  He  first 
devoted  himself  to  landscape,  and  in  1826 
obtained  a  prize  with  his  "Cemetery  in  Ruins." 
He  accompanied  his  master,  Schadow,  to  Dllssel- 
•dorf,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  devoting 
himself  to  historical  paintings.  In  1830,  when 
Schadow  went  to  Italy,  Lesaing  occupied  his  place 
as  director  of  the  Academy,  exercising  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  Dtlsseldoff  school.  His  picture 
"  Das  trauemde  Konigspaar"  ("Mourning  Royal 
Couple")  brought  him  great  popularity.  In  1837 
he  received  a  gold  medal  at  Paris;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  several  orders.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  gallery  at  Karlsruhe, 
where  he  continued  his  activity  as  a  painter  until 
his  death,  January  4,  1880.  His  historical  paint- 
ings were  mostly  executed  in  the  service  of  Prot- 
estantism. The  best  known  are:  "Hushite  Ser- 
mon" (1836),  and  the  "Martyrdom  of  Huss" 
(1850),  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Berlin;  "Huss 
Before  the  Council  of  Constance"  (1842),  in  the 
Museum  of  Frankfort;  "Dispute  Betweon  Luther 
and  Dr.  Eck,"  in  the  Gallery  of  Karlsruhe; 
"Luther  Burning  the  Pope's  Bull"  (1863)  ;  "Pope 
Paschal  II.,  a  Prisoner  of  Henry  V."  (1867),  in 
the  possession  of  the  German  Emperor.  As  a  land- 
scape painter  Lessing  occupies  an  important 
place,  beinsf  the  chief  master  of  the  Romantic 
School  in  Germany.  His  landscapes  were  chiefly 
mountain  scenery,  painted  directly  from  nature, 
only  the  figures  beinp:  reminiscent  of  Romanti- 
cism. Consult  M.  Jordan,  Ausstellung  der  Werke 
Karl  Friedrich  Lessings  (Berlin,  1880). 

LESSOK  (OF.,  Ft.  le^on.  It.  Iczione,  from 
Lat.  Jertio,  reading,  lesson,  from  lepere^  to  read. 
Gk.  ?,eyetv^  legein,  to  say).  In  the  liturgical 
sense,  a  portion  of  the  Church  service  appointed 
to  be  read,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  instruction  and 
exhortation,  as  distinguished  from  prayer  and 
praise  addressed  to  God.  In  this  sense  it  in- 
cludes the  epistle  and  gospel  (qq.v.),  but  the 
term  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  selections 


read  in  the  ancient  breviary  office  of  matins  and 
in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer  of  the  Angli- 
can churches.  The  earliest  notices  we  have  of 
services  of  the  first  Christians  describe  them  as 
maintaining  a  practice  which  had  been  tradi- 
tional for  centuries  in  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
Besides  what  we  now  know  as  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  letters  of  various  bishops,  espe- 
cially those  of  Saint  Clement,  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas,  and  other  edifying  writings  were  read. 
When  the  canon  of  Scripture  came  to  be  defi- 
nitely fixed,  the  reading  during  divine  service  was 
usually  restricted  to  it.  At  first  books  were  read 
continuously  from  beginning  to  end;  but  with  the 
gradual  development  of  the  liturgical  year  selec- 
tions were  made  in  order  to  have  the  reading 
appropriate  to  the  mystery  or  event  commemo- 
rated. The  arrangement  of  this  order  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  Saint  Jerome. 

The  lessons  in  the  breviary  (q.v.)  for  matins 
on  Sundays  and  greater  festivals  are  nine — the 
first  three  from  Scripture,  the  next  three  usually 
from  the  lives  of  the  saints  or  some  historical 
matter,  and  the  last  from  a  homily  of  one  of  the 
fathers  on  the  gospel  for  the  day.  On  smaller 
festivals  and  ordinary  week-days  only  three  are 
read.  Some  monastic  rites  have  four  lessons  in 
each  nocturne.  In  the  Anglican  Prayer-Book 
two  lessons,  much  longer  than  those  in  the  bre- 
viary, and  of  course  in  English,  are  appointed 
for  morning  and  for  evening  prayer  on  each  Sun- 
day, festival,  or  week-day;  the  first  is  always 
taken  from  the  Old  Testamenlt,  and  the  second 
from  the  New. 

LESSON^  lft:s6N^,  Re^£  Primev£:be  (1794- 
1849).  A  French  naturalist,  born  at  Rochefcrt. 
He  was  largely  self-educated,  save  for  a  medical 
course  at  Rochefort,  which  fitted  him  for  ship's 
surgeon ;  and  was  on  board  the  Regulua  when  it 
was  burned  at  Bordeaux  by  the  British.  He  wa» 
director  of  the  botanical  gardens  at  Rochefort 
in  1822,  when  he  was  ordered  on  board  the  Co- 
quille  for  her  famous  voyage  around  the  world. 
With  Gamot  and  Gu^rin  he  wrote  Voyage  autour 
du  monde  aur  la  corvette  La  Coquille  (1830)  ; 
and  alone  published  supplements  to  Buifon  (1828, 
1836-41),  a  popular  description  of  the  cruise  of 
La  Coquille  (1838), 'and  many  works  on  zoology 
and  natural  history,  especially  as  relating  to 
medicine. 

LESSON  IN  ANATOHT,  or  School  of  An- 
atomy, The.  a  celebrated  painting  by  Rem- 
brandt, painted  in  1632  for  the  Amsterdam  Guild 
of  Surgeons,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  The 
Hague,  Holland.  The  renowned  anatomist  Niko- 
laas  Tulp  is  represented  dissecting  an  arm  of  a 
corpse  lying  on  a  table  before  him.  The  audience 
consists  of  seven  persons,  two  of  them  members 
of  the  Guild  of  Surgeons. 

liES^EB,  C^ifARLES  Edwabds  (1815-90).  An 
American  author,  bom  at  Griswold,  Conn.,  a  de- 
scendant of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  of  a 
roving  disposition  and  traveled,  widely  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Mississippi  and  later  was  ordained  a 
minister  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1840 
he  addressed  anti-slavery  meetings  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Tendon 
anti-slavery  conference  of  that  year.  He  did 
not  return  to  the  United  States  after  the  close 
of  the  conference,  but  remained  in  England,  where 
he  published  a  book  entitled  The  Olory  and  Shame 
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of  England  (1841),  in  which  he  criticised  Eng-  LESTTEUB,    le-sv'Si^,    Chabixs    Alezandbe 

land's  aati-alavery  proleesioxu.     In  1842  Presi-  (1778-1857).  A  French  naturalist,  bora  at  Havre. 

dent  Tyler  appointed  him  United  States  Consul  He  tnade   his  first  success   with  his   drawings 

at  Genoa,  and  in  the  five  years  during  which  he  illustrating    the    zoological    disooyeries    of    the 

occupied  this  position  he  translated  a  number  of  expedition     undertaken     by     the     corvette     La 

standard  Italian  authors  into  English  and  wrote  Q4ographie.      With    P^ron,    he    published    and 

The  Life  of  VeMpuciu^^  (1846),  and  The  Artist,  illustrated   valuable    monographs    on   Radiaires 

the  Merchant,  and  the  Statesman  of  the  Age  of  de  la  classe  des  m4duses  and  Mollusques  ptero- 

the  Medici  and  of  Our  Own  Times  (2  vols.,  1846).  podes.     In  1815  he  went  to  America  with  Mac- 

During  the  following  years  he  published  a  num-  laure  and  lived  for  some  time  in  Philadelphia, 

ber  of  other  works,  including:  My  Consulship  (2  where    he    contributed   to   the    memoirs   of    the 

vols.,    1853);    The    Napoleon   Dynasty   (1860);  Academy  of  >jatural  Sciences.     He  returned  to 

America's  Advancement,  or  the  Progress  of  the  Havre  in  1844  and  became  keeper  of  the  city's 

United    States    During     Their    First     Century  museum. 

i^f^^l'J^,  ^r"'""*  ^ff«7^i^^   ^l^'^^^'^t  A  LESUEUB,  EusTACHE  i  1617-55).    A  French 

Life  of  Charles  Sumner  (1874).    His  books  had  historical   painter      He  was  born  in  Paris    and 

considerable  influence  in  their  day.  nistoricai  painter.     Jie  was  Dorn  m  raris,  ana 

vvuo  ^.«ux«  uA«xuc:xiv^  1*1  !.««=**  *M»^.  studied   in  the   atelier   of   Simon   Vouet,   where 

LESTOCQ,  le'stAk^  Jean  Hermann  (1692-  Lebrun  was  his  fellow  pupil.  One  of  his  early 
1767).  A  French  surgeon  and  adventurer,  who  ^vorks,  "Saint  Paul  Healing  the  Sick,"  was 
spent  much  of  his  life  at  the  Russian  Court.  He  painted  for  the  Academy  of  Saint  Luke.  He 
chose  the  profession  of  a  surgeon,  and,  after  ac-  ^^.^g  among  the  first  members  of  the  Acad^mie 
quiring  his  education,  went  to  Russia,  where  he  Royale  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculpture,  established 
received  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  Peter  j^  iq^q^  ^nd  the  only  rival  of  Lebrun,  its  founder, 
the  Great.  In  1718,  however,  he  was  banished  to  During  his  early  years  Lesucur  was  occupied 
Kazan  on  account  of  his  dissolute  habits.  Re-  ^^ith  "miscellaneous  designing,  but  he  soon 
called  by  Catharine  I.  (1725),  he  was  appointed  achieved  a  reputation,  and  was  afterwards  em- 
surgeon  to  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  soon  acquired  ployed  constantly  in  decorative  works.  In  1645- 
such  influence  over  her  that  he  succeeded  in  per-  43  he  executed  a  series  of  twenty-two  notable 
suading  her  to  engage  in  the  Revolution  of  1741,  pictures  from  the  life  of  Saint  Bruno,  for  the 
by  which  she  became  Empress  of  Russia.  In  chartreuse  monks  in  Paris.  They  are  now  in 
1748,  however,  his  enemies  led  the  Empress  to  <^he  Louvre.  Another  important  work  of  Le- 
suspect  his  loyalty,  and  he  was  arrested,  tor-  sueur's  was  the  decoration  of  three  salons  in  the 
tured,  and  banished  to  Ustjuk  Veliki,  in  the  Prov-  ^fttel  Lambert  de  Thorigny,  with  mythological 
Mice  of  Archangel  He  was  recalled  by  Peter  subjects.  He  was  called  *the  French  Raphael,' 
III.  in  1761,  and  Catharine  II.  gave  him  a  large  f ^o^  ^j,g  purity  and  grace  of  his  conceptions, 
annual  pension  and  an  estate  in  Livonia.  j^   ^he   religious   pictures   painted   by   him   for 

IiESTSAIfGEy  le-strflnj^  Sir  Rogeb  (1616-  Paris  churches  he  shows  genuine  devotional  feel- 
1704).  An  English  journalist  and  translator,  ing,  but  he  is  never  a  satisfactory  colorist.  In 
born  at«  Hunstanton,  Norfolk,  December  17,  1616.  many  of  his  works  he  was  assisted  by  his  broth- 
He  was  probably  educated  at  Cambridge.  Being  ers  Pierre,  Philippe,  and  Antoine,and  his  brother- 
a  zealous  Royalist,  he  accompanied  Charles  I.  in  in-law  6ouss6. 

i5^Xd^eaCj^d  ^.tkeklr^rtTp^^^^  J883)       A  French  architect    born  at  Clarrefon- 

liimitary  forces,  bSt,  betrayed  by  two  of  hisac-  *?"»«  i^?"?"*  wf  *V  ^    T  r  ^Slf.     Ja 

camDlicea    he  wak  tried    doomed  to  death  as  a  *=**'^'  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  and 

complices,  newaa  triea,  oooniM  to  aeatn  as  a  ^  p  j     ^    ^         .     jgjg      ^    became  a 

*'"•**":  •"d,«V°t  ^  Newgate.  After  four  years  he  ^      ^  ^    institute  in  1846,  and  professor 

?**rt  *  f*  •i*"'"^i,*°fli5';  V'p'T    *^  'T«  «t  t»>e  Ecole  in   1853.     His  principal  work,  to 

Kent,  but,  failing,  he  iled  to  the  Continent.  After  ^.^  ^             associated  witli  Golde,  was  the 

the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity  (1652)   he  ^^^^^^i^^,  ^f  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris  in  1835- 

returned  to  England  (1653)  and  made  personal  g^     g^  ^^^  ^^5,^  ^^^  Conservatory  of  Music  in 

mpphoation  to  Cromwell,  and  was  allowed  to  re-  ^          Switzerland.    His  publications  on  archi- 

main  ^disturbed.    After  the  Restoration  he  was  tecture  include:  Vues  d^s  monuments  antiques  dc 

appointed  by  Charles  II.  censor  or  licenser  of  the  ^j^       j^^  ^laux  (1827)  ;  Architecture  italiev«e 

'^  J^  *''5.^''"*lir,'l'**T'*?'vf  ""^"Plf  I  ou  palaU,  maisons  et  autres  mfioes  de  Vltalie 

whidi  he  sUrted  in  1663   he  slavishly  supported  ^J^     Vith  Callet   (1829)  ;   and  Chronologie 

the  Crown.    The  06«ertKi<or,  begun  in  1681,  two  ^      ^  d'Egypte    (1848-50),   crowned   by  the 

years  after  the  Popish  plot,  as  the  organ  of  the  Ar^Aomxr 

Tory  Party,  aimed  to  defend  the  King  from  the  -^^"^^y- 

charge  of  favoring  Popery.  In  1685  Lestrange  LE  STTEIIB,  Jean  Francois  (1760-1837).  A 
was  knighted  by  James  II.  for  'his  unshaken  French  composer,  bom  at  Drucat-Plessiel,  near 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,'  and  elected  to  Parliament.  Abbeville.  As  a  child  he  was  chorister  at  Abbe- 
In  1688  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  censor  ville.  and  when  fourteen  was  sent  to  college  at 
and  committed  to  prison  for  a  short  time.  He  Amiens.  In  1779  he  left  there  to  become  music- 
died  December  11,  1704.  In  the  history  of  jour-  master  at  the  S^z  Cathedral,  and  a  little  later 
nalism  Lestrange  occupied  a  considerable  place,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  assistant 
His  political  pamphlets,  coarse  and  brutal  in  master  at  the  Church  of  the  Innocents.  While 
style,  hit  hard.  Among  his  translations,  which  there  he  received  from  the  Abb6  Roze  his  sole 
have  often  been  praised,  are  the  following:  Jo-  musical  instruction.  In  1781  he  accepted  the 
■ephns;  Cicero's  Offices;  Seneca's  Morals;  Eras-  post  of  music-master  at  the  Cathedral  of  Dijon,. 
miu's  Colloquies;  ^sop's  Fables;  Quevedo's  and  from  there  went  to  Le  Mans  (1783),  and 
Ttstofit;  Bona's  Guide  to  "Etemiiy;  Five  Love-  subsequently  to  Tours.  In  1784  he  returned  to 
Ltiiera  from  a  Ntm  to  a  CawiUer,  Paris,  and  two  years  later  won  in  competition 
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the  musical  directorehip  of  Notre  Dame.     He  Pacific  Railway,  and  on  the  Belly  River,   107 

inaugurated  radical  reforms,  using  a  large  or-  miles  southeast  of  Calgary.    It  has  important 

chestra,   and  even   preluding  a   mass   with   an  coal-mining  industries,  which  supply  the  country 

overture.  His  methods,  although  popular,  aroused  between  Winnipeg  and  Lake  Superior.     Popula- 

bitter  opposition,  and  in  1788  he  retired  for  four  tion,  in  1891,  2200;  in  1901,  2279. 

L'''^n!SrifHor'^Tn'^i70?T«  ^^Jt^^^T^in^'Sf^^        LBTBOiniB,  le-trAu',  Jean  Antoin.  (1787- 

to  composition^    In  1793  he  produced  m  Pans  jg^g^       ^  j,^  j^   arch^logist  and   historian, 

an  opera.  La  Caveme,  followed  the  next  year  by  ^   ^     ^       ^         educated  in  Paris;  traveled 

Paul  et  \%rgtnt€  and  TiUmaque,     He  was  ap-  ?     tI  i      a    nT    i     j        j   tt  n     j    /ioVa  io\ 

pointed  insiictor  at  the  Conservatory    (1796),  iiilWy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland    (1810-12) ; 

tut  in  1802*lost  his  position  owing  to  a  bitter  *?^,i°'  ^"  f  *T.T  ^  'T^^''^  ^,  ^^S^^ 

altercation    over    the    rejection,    by    the    Grand  ^2^]!^  ^^^^^""^,1^ 

Op6ra,  of  two  of  his  operis.     In  1804  he  obtained  ^^^::fl^\  <T^'**f''  ^f  1816  and  printed  1861 ), 

the  highest  musical  honor  in  France,  being  chosen  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.    He 

Paisiello's   successor   as   maltre   de   chaielle   to  ^"^"^ .f^^^^ i^^  ^'^^"^  ia^"}  ^^iTT^"^ .^ 

Napoleon.     His  two  rejected  operas,  LerBardes  S"""   ^'i^^  de    France    m    1831,   he«i   of    the 

ancf  La  Jfor*  d'Adam,  were  nVw  produced;  he  ^^y^L^*^™'^  Y"  ^^  same  year    and  m   1840 

succeeded  Gr6try  at  the  Institut  (1813) ;  be4me  inspector-general  of  the  archives  of  France.    His 

superintendent  ind  composer  of  the  chapel  of  °?««^  important  work  was  iJcin«Hl  d««  tnjmp- 

KiSg  Louis  XVIIL,  and  in   1818  professor  of  ^^<»^ ^9recq^ie8  et  latines  deVEgypte{lS42-4S, 

composition   at  the   Conservatory.    He   died   in  completed   by   Brunet   de    Presle).      His   other 

Par&.    Le  Sueur  was  a  brilliant  teacher,  and  ^°'¥  on  arch«oloKr,  especially  inscripticnis  and 

twelve  of  his  pupils  won  the  Prix  de  Rome.    As  numi«nati<M    include:  La  pei^^^^^^ 

a  composer  he  ranked  high,  his  principal  charac  ^  ^^^  ?,*  ^  Romaina  (1835-37) ;  Constd^- 

teristics  being  a  grand  simplicity-a  quality  be-  **«««  *i*r  VdvaluaUan  des  mormwies  grecquea  et 

queathed  to  his  pupil  Goun<5-and  the  marvelous  ram^ixnes  (ISll)  ij^^^ragmentsde  Soymnusde 

harmonic    skill    which    his    pupil    and    admirer  Chu>  etdufauw  Dtc^rque  (1840) ;  and,  on  his- 

Berlioz  carried  to  its  ultimate  excellence.     His  *^^\.^«*^^^oo^''    ^'^'^    ^    Vhtstoire    du 

hobby  was  ancient  Greek  music,  and  he  wrote  ohrtsttamsme  (1833). 

Notice  8ur  la  m4Uyp4e,  la  rhythmop^  et  les  I<ETTE^  l^te,  Wilhelk  Aoolt  (1799-1868). 
grands  oaract&rea  de  la  musique  ancienne  (Paris,  A  Prussian  politician  and  economic  reformer, 
1793) .  With  the  exception  of  the  operas  already  bom  in  Kienitz,  and  educated  at  the  Universities 
mentioned,  his  compositions  were  almost  wholly  of  Heidelberg,  GKJttingen,  and  Berlin.  Participa- 
sacred,  and  include  the  oratorios  D^borahf  tion  in  'demagogic'  disturbances  resulted  in 
Rachel,  Ruth  et  NoSmi,  Ruth  et  Boaz;  three  his  imprisonment  and  exclusion  from  State  em- 
Te  Deuma;  Stabat  Mater;  masses,  ete.  Consult:  ploy;  but  neither  was  of  long  duration.  In  1840 
Stephen  de  la  Madeleine,  Biographie  de  J,  F.  he  was  made  director  of  the  Prussian  agricultural 
Le  Sueur  (Paris,  1841);  Fouqu6,  Le  Sueur  bureau  on  Frankfort-on-the-Order,  and  three 
comme  prideceaaeur  de  Berlioz  (Paris,  1882).  years  later  received  the  appointment  of  counselor 
LESZCZYNSKI,  Ifish-chyn'sk*,  Staihslas.  to  the  Ministry  of  Interior  for  agricultural  mat- 
See  SxAiasLAS  I.  Lkszczynski.  t«rs.    In  1846  he  became  president  of  the  Court 


^ ._  .««^-.  «*^«    ,*,XA**         -/-n      -rOf  Errors  for  agricultural  affairs.     His  interest 

L'ETAT  CEST  MOI,  lA  tA'  sA  mwft  (Fr.,  I  j^  ^^^  welfare  of  the  people  was  shown  by  his  es- 
amtheStete).  An  expression  put  into  the  mouth  tablishing  many  associations;  for  example,  the 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  intended  to  epitomize  that  Centralverein  fur  daaWohl  der  arbeitenden  Clas- 
monarch's  system  of  absolutism.  Various  origins  ^^  ^^^j  ^^  Berliner  Handwerkerverein.  In  1851 
are  assigned  for  the  phrase.  Louis  is  said  to  ^^  ^^^  ^  member  of  the  first  Prussian  Chamber, 
have  uttered  it  in  the  Parliament  of  Pans,  m  ^jj^  ^  y^^  afterwards  took  a  seat  in  the  other 
1655,  in  response  to  a  statement  of  the  president.  House,  which  he  kept  until  his  death.  His  more 
when  he  was  asked  to  convoke  the  Stat^General.  important  writings  are :  Die  Landeakulturgeaetz- 
or  to  a  judge  who  used  the  words  King  and  g^i^ng  des  preussischen  Staata  (with  R6nne, 
State.'  1853-54) ;  and  Die  Verteilung  dea  Orundeigentuma 
LETCH'ER^  John  (1813-84).  An  American  im  Zuaammenhang  mit  der  Oeschiohte,  der  Oe- 
politician,  Governor  of  Virginia  during  the  Civil  aetzgebung  und  den  Volkazuatanden  (1858). 
^Var.  He  ^vas  born  in  Lexington  Va;  receiv^  i^TTEB  (OF.,  Fr.  Uttre,  from  Lat.  Kttem, 
SfC'l'^^Se'^tTsSotwarele^Va'd^  «t*ra,  letter )\  An  authoritative  writing  em- 
gate  to  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention,  Powermg  the  person  to  whom  it  «  i»ued  to 
fnd  afterwards  Mt  in  Congress  during  the  stormy  «»«'"«  »  <«/*»»  9^9^'  Perform  a  duty,  or  do 
times  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the"  Civil  War.  »ny  other  act  whwh,  but  for  such  authonzatioii. 
He  was  elected  Go^-emor  of  Virginia  in  1859,  and  "'"Id  not  have  been  lawfully  performed.  Th^ 
opposed  the  secession  ordinancJ,  but.  seeing  the  are.««ued  for  many  purposes  and  under  a  great 
hopelessness  of  maintaining  that  attitude,  turned  ^"«ety  ?'  circumstances.     Letter  of  "ttorn^,  or 

over  the  State  militia  and  munitions  of  war  to  P"*''"  "f  *".Tt'f*w  rs*."?^lffS!ff!?*?«^r' 

the  Confederate  leaders.  "8  »«  »Pf  *  (whether  he  is  a  certificated  attor- 

_**  ney  or  not)   to  do  any  lawful  act  in  the  stead 

LETHE,   Wth^    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ai>^).    The  of  the  party  executing  it.    Letter  of  etaculpation, 

stream   of   oblivion    in   the   lower    world,    from  in  Scotch  criminal  law,  is  a  warrant  obtained 

which,  according  to  the  ancient  Greek  belief,  the  by  ^  prisoner  to  summon  witnesses  on  his  behalf 

souls  of  the  departed  drank,  to  lose  all  recollec-  at  his  trial.     Letter  miaaive,  in  England,  is  an 

tion  of  earthly  existence,  before  passing  into  the  order  from  the  Lord  C^hancellor  to  a  peer  request- 

Elysian  Fields.  ing  the  latter  to  enter  an  appearance  to  a  bill 

LETH'BBIDOE.     A  town  of  South  Alberta,  filed  in  chancery  against  such  peer;  in  Scotland 

Northwest  Territories,  Canada,  on  the  Canadian  the  word  means  any  written  agreement  or  memo- 
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randum  relative  to  some  bargain  as  to  mercan- 
tile matters,  or  as  to  the  sale  of  land  or  houses 
or  the  letting  of  land.  Letter  of  request,  in  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical  law,  means  a  writ  which  com- 
mences a  suit  in  the  Ck)urt  of  Arches  against  a 
clergyman,  instead  of  proceeding,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  consistory  court.  Letter  of  safe 
coiiduct  means  a  writ,  under  the  great  seal,  to  the 
subject  of  a  State  at  war  with  any  country,  au- 
thorizing and  protecting  such  subject,  while  deal- 
ing or  traveling  in  that  country,  so  that  neither 
he  nor  his  goods  may  be  seized,  as  they  otherwise 
might  be.  Letter  testamentary  is  an  instrument 
issued  by  a  judge  who  has  jurisdiction  of  pro- 
bate matters,  declaring  that  a  certain  will  has 
been  admitted  to  probate,  and  giving  the  executor 
power  to  administer  the  estate.  Such  an  instru- 
ment granted  to  the  administrator  of  a  person 
dying  intestate  is  called  a  letter  of  adminiatror 
4ion.  See  Lettebs  Patent;  Lettebs  Rogatobt; 
Administbation  ;  Executob. 


E. 
T. 
A. 
I.. 

S.. 

o. 

N., 
H. 
R. 
D. 
L. 
D. 
C. 


1.000 
770 
728 
704 
680 
67*J 
870 
640 
638 
899 
860 
996 
380 


M. 

F.. 
W. 
Y.. 
P.. 
Q.. 

v.. 

B.. 
K. 
J.. 

Q-. 
X. 

z.. 


379 

236 

190 

184 

168 

168 

158 

130 

88 

66 

60 

46 

23 


The  proportion  of  their  use  as  initial  letters 
is  as  follows: 


\f.  National  Associa- 
tion OF.  An  association  organized  at  Milwaukee 
in  1889,  and  subsequently  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Tennessee,  with  the  object  of  uniting  all 
the  letter-carriers  of  the  United  States  in  a  fra- 
ternal society,  securing  to  them  their  "rights  as 
<jrovemment  employees,"  improving  the  postal  ser- 
vice in  conjunction  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  establishing  the  Letter-Carriers*  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Association,  and  the  Letter-Carriers' 
Retirement  Association.  The  National  Associa- 
tion at  one  time  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Knights  of  Labor — withdrawing,  however,  after 
a  bitter  contest.  It  has  been  charged  with  ex- 
cessive political  activity  directed  toward  the 
•election  of  Congressmen  favorable  to  its  interests ; 
but  its  principal  function  is  the  maintenance  of 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  an  auxiliary  so- 
ciety with  separate  officers  and  organization,  but 
under  the  general  control  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion. In  1002  the  Mutual  Benefit  Association 
had  4525  members  and  expended  $54,000  in  insur- 
ance benefits.  The  Retirement  Association  has 
not  yet  been  formed.  At  the  end  of  1902  the 
National  Association  had  about  900  branches 
and  15.117  members.  The  official  organ  is  the 
Postal  Recordf  published  monthly  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

XiETTEB  OF  CBEDIT.    See  Credit,  Letteb 

OF. 


8.. 
C. 
P. 
A. 
T. 
D, 
B. 
M. 
F. 
I.. 
£. 
H. 
L. 


14M 
937 
804 
674 
671 
605 
463 
4S0 
388 
377 
840 
308 
396 


R.. 
W. 

Q.. 
U.. 
0.. 

v.. 

N.. 

J.. 

Q.. 
K. 
Y.. 
Z.. 
X, 


391 

383 

206 

328 

906 

172 

158 

69 

C8 

47 

23 

18 
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L  The  characters  of  written  speech. 
Letters  are  therefore  the  components  of  the 
alphabet  (q.v.).  They  are  quite  inadequate  to 
represent  the  sounds  for  which  they  stand,  al- 
though there  have  been  repeated  attempts  to 
make  a  system  of  letters  which  would  answer 
the  requirements  of  phonetics  (q.v.).  In  these 
so-called  phonetic  alphabets,  as  well  as  in  the 
transcription  of  alphabets  which  differ  in  a 
marked  degree  from  the  Roman  script,  as  Rus- 
sian, Armenian,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  and  many 
others,  it  is  both  customary  and  necessary  to 
associate  various  diacritical  marks  w^ith  the 
Roman  letters  to  approximate  their  phonetic 
value  in  the  foreign  alphabets  in  question. 

LETTEBS,  Proportionate  Use  of.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  represent  the  conclusions  based  on 
the  experience  of  printers,  with  regard  to  the 
relative  frequency  of  use  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  English  composition.  The  first  table 
exhibits  the  general  use: 


LETTEBS  IK  LITEBATUBE.  The  letter 
belongs  to  the  most  personal  branches  of  litera- 
ture, represented  also  by  the  journal  and  the  con- 
fession. 

Letters  were  not  unknown  in  ancient  Greece, 
where  they  circulated  mainly  between  philoso- 
phers and  their  disciples.  Among  the  writers 
were  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  and 
Isocrates.  At  a  later  period  there  came  into 
vogue  among  the  Greeks  the  purely  fictitious 
letter  embodying  a  character  sketch  or  a  brief 
satire  on  manners.  Alciphron  was  particularly 
clever  in  these  little  pictures  of  contemporary 
life.  But  of  the  letters  that  have  survived  from 
antiquity,  those  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  and  other 
friends  make  the  widest  appeal.  Covering,  as 
they  do,  the  great  civil  war  between  Pompey  and 
Cesar,  they  are  precious  historical  documents. 
Cicero  himself  is  always  present  in  his  hopes 
and  perplexities;  and  withal  there  is  a  sane 
reflection  on  conduct  and  the^  course  of  public 
affairs.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  letter  as  a  literary  species,  with  its  own 
style  and  form,  dates  from  Cicero.  After  Cicero 
the  next  most  notable  collection,  in  order  of  time, 
is  the  series  of  124  letters  from  Seneca  to  Lucil- 
ius.  Seneca's  letters  are,  however,  rather  moral 
observations  and  aphorisms  put  into  epistolary 
form.  The  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny  likewise 
rank  high  as  literature.  Besides  details  in  the 
life  of  the  rich  and  genial  author,  they  also  con- 
tain interesting  facts  concerning  the  treatment 
of  Christians.  Among  later  Roman  letter-writers 
whose  work  has  great  historical,  if  not  literary, 
interest,  were  Svmmachus  and  Cassiodorus. 
From  the  Romans  comes,  too,  the  verse  epistle, 
in  which  the  poet  addresses  his  patron  or  friend 
on  private  or  public  events,  often  with  a  satirical 
intent.  Of  this  art  Horace  was  the  ancient  mas- 
ter. 

The  early  fathers  of  the  Church  left  a  large 
body  of  theological  correspondence.  Particularly 
prized  are  the  letters  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil, 
Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Zosi- 
mus,  Leo  I.,  and  Gregory  I.  In  the  letters  of 
HC^loTse  to  Ab(ilard  (twelfth  century)  there  was 
displayed  an  intense  love  passion,  the  counter- 
part in  real  life  of  the  great  romance  of  Tris- 
tan and  Iseult.  All  through  the  Renaissance 
period,  when  classical  ideals  played  havoc  with 
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mediffival  notions,  letters  in  Latin  were  numer-  in  the  Letters  of  Junius  (q.v.)*    ^^  finest  per* 

ous.    For  Italy  there  are  the  famous  epistles  of  sonal  letters  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  came  from 

Banter    and    Petrarch;    and    for    Germany,    the  Walpole,  who  wrote  with  abandon,  giving  loose 

theological  and  controversial  epistles  of  Reuchlin,  rein  to  anecdote,  gossip,   scandal,  and  playful 

Melanchthon,    Erasmus,    and    Pipsius.     A   most  cynicism.      Gray's    letters,    tender,    affectionate^ 

remarkable  collection  is  the  Epistolce  Ohscurorum  and  lighted  here  and  there  with  gleams  of  ex- 

Virorum  (2  parts,  1515-17),  in  which  Keuchlin's  quisite  humor,  are  perfect  in  tone  and  temper, 

friends  Crotus  Rubianus  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  In   style   Cowper   stands   midway.     His  letters^ 

satirized  in  comic  Latin  the  ignorance  and  stu-  written  without  revision  or  erasure,  are  the  spon- 

pidity  of  the  monks.     Though  not  a  very  noble  taneous   expression   of  a   tender   and   humorous 

defense  of  classical  learning,  this  vulgar  satire  nature   softened   by  melancholy.     Among  other 

was  effective  in  paving  the  way  to  a  new  age.  names  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  should  not 

English  literature  is  extremely  rich  in  letters,  be  forgotten  are  Addison,  Sterne,  Frances  Bur- 

At  the  very  threshold  of  modern  times  are  the  ney,   Mary   Wollstonecraft,   Hannah   More,   and 

Paston  Letters,  which  passed  between  members  Burns. 

of  a  Norfolk  family  and  their  friends  from  the  During  the  last  century  the  literature  of 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  on  into  the  letters  l^came  vast.  The  death  of  any  author 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  correspondence  pre-  of  repute  is  now  sure  to  be  followed  by  the 
sents  a  vivid  picture  of  social  life  at  the  dawn  publication  of  his  correspondence,  which  serN'es 
of  the  English  Renaissance.  The  Eton  boy  as  an  autobiography  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
writes  to  his  'right  and  reverent  and  worshipful  his  career.  Particularly  interesting  was  the 
brother'  for  money  and  clothes;  and  mingled  fairly  successful  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of 
with  public  and  private  incidents  detailed  by  George  Eliot's  life  by  a  chronological  arrange- 
the  elders  are  references  to  Latin  manuscripts  ment  of  her  letters  with  slight  connecting  links, 
and  translations  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  Less  from  the  pen  of  her  husband.  Though  the  novel 
sincere,  but  of  finer  literary  quality,  are  the  in  letter  ferm  has  lost  its  prestige,  the  fictitious 
letters  of  James  Howell,  published  in  installments  correspondence,  usually  depicting  a  love-passion,, 
under  the  title  Epistolce  Ho-elianw;  Familiar  has  retained  its  vogue.  Of  genuine  letters  ad- 
Letters  (1645-47-50-65).  The  best  of  them,  dressed  from  friend  to  friend,  the  choicest  since 
abounding  in  shrewd  observation  and  humorous  Cowper  are  by  Byron  and  Charles  Lamb.  The 
anecdote,  are  written  with  a  graceful  pen.  Long  letters  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  addressed  to  some 
considered  genuine,  it  now  seems  that  they  were  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  arc  also 
mostly  literary  exercises  put  into  epistolary  models  of  ease  and  frankness.  Public  curiosity 
form.  Howell's  success  led  at  once  to  fictitious  has  led  to  the  publication  of  the  love-letters  of 
collections  by  Robert  Ix^veday  and  Margaret,  literary  men.  The  two  most  notable  examples 
Buchess  of  Newcastle.  By  1740  imaginary'  letters  are  the  letters  of  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne  and 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics  were  much  sought  the  correspondence  between  Browning  and  Miss 
by  publishers.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Samuel  Barrett  just  before  their  marriage.  Great  inter- 
Richardson,  when  asked  to  write  such  a  coUec-  est  also  attaches  to  the  correspondence  of  Scott, 
tion,  wove  into  the  correspondence  the  story  Southey,  De  Quincey,  Leigh  Hunt,  Sydney  Smith, 
Pamela,  and  thus  transformed  a  bundle  of  letters  Lockhart,  Hood,  Macaulay,  Emerson,  Carlyle,. 
into  the  novel  of  manners.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Ar- 

In  the  meantime  letters  were  passing  between  nold,  Stevenson,  Lowell,  and  T.  E.  Brown, 
real  men  and  women.  The  correspondence  be-  It  has  generally  been  conceded  that  the  French 
tween  Sir  William  Temple  and  Dorothy  Osborne,  excel  all  other  nations  in  the  art  of  letter-writ- 
his  future  wife,  records  a  tender  attachment.  A  ing.  And  certainly  if  one  were  called  upon  to 
little  later.  Temple's  amanuensis,  afterwards  select  the  most  charming  letter- writer  of  modem 
Dean  Swift,  was  sending  his  charming  prattle  to  times,  the  lot  would  fall  to  Madame  de  S6vijriJ^, 
Stella ;  but  her  letters  in  reply  were  destroyed  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 
by  the  great  Dean.  Swift  also  kept  up  a  cor-  She  was  a  part  of  the  best  Parisian  society  for 
respondence  with  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke,  and  more  than  forty  years.  Her  daughter  married 
Pope,  and  wrote  those  'masterpieces  of  dreadful  the  Count  de  Grignan  and  settled  in  Provence, 
humor'  called  the  Drapier*s  Letters.  Pope's  own  This  separation  was  the  occasion  of  the  famous 
correspondence  with  his  friends,  presenting  the  corresnondence,  never  intended  for  publication, 
poet  as  he  wished  to  appear  to  the  world,  is  a  describing  with  extraordinary  art  and  esprit  the 
good  example  of  an  autobiography  in  letter  life  of  the  capital.  To  the  same  period  belong 
form.  One  of  Pope's  correspondents  was  Lady  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Guy  Pntin, 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  whose  letters,  covering  and  Racine.  The  theological  letter  received  its 
nearly  fifty  years,  were  published  after  her  death,  highest  style  from  Pascal  in  the  Letires  d  un 
As  vivacious  comments  upon  contemporary  life,  protyinciaL  For  the  eighteenth  century  may  be 
social  and  literary,  they  are  among  the  best  that  cited  Madame  du  Deffand;  Voltaire,  who  left 
have  ever  come  from  women.  Individual  letters  many  volumes  of  correspondence,  including  letters 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  as  the  repudiation  of  Lord  from  England  and  letters  to  Frederick  the  Great ; 
Chesterfield,  are  celebrated.  Chesterfield's  let-  and  Rousseau,  who,  besides  numerous  letters  to 
ters  to  his  natural  son,  forming  a  cyclopaedia  his  friends,  wrote  a  novel  in  letter  form.  The 
of  polite  manners,  created  a  great  stir  in  their  classic  traditions  of  the  French  letter  were  con- 
time,  and  are  still  read  for  their  natural  grace  tinued  by  Madame  de  Stael,  Hugo,  Saint-Beuve, 
and  good  breeding.  In  the  Citizen  of  the  George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  Goncourts, 
World.  Goldsmith  turned  an  imaginary  corre-  and  M$rira4e,  whose  intimate  Lettres  d  une  m- 
spondence  into  a  light  satire  of  contemporary  connue  appeared  after  his  death, 
manners.  Many  imitators  followed  down  to  the  German  letters  do  not  impress  a  foreigner  with 
time  of  Robert  Southey.  The  political  satire  those  prime  requisites  to  a  good  letter--ease  and 
in  letter  form  attained  its  greatest  popularity  grace.    On  the  other  hand,  the  German  ustially 
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has  something  worth  saying.    Best  known  out-  land,  Livonia,  Vitebsk,  Komo,  and  Pskov,  and  in 

side  of  Germany  are  the  letters  of  Luther  to  his  East  Prussia.    With  Lithuanian  (q.v.)  and  Old 

friends  and  family,  the  correspondence  between  Prussian  (q.v.)«  Lettic  forms  the  Baltic  subdivi- 

Croethe  and  Schiller,  and  the  letters  of  Bismarck  sion  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  (q.v.).    The 

to    his    wife.     No   letters   equal    those   between  mutual  relation  between  Lettic  and  Litnuanian  is 

Croethe   and    Schiller   for    letting   one    into   the  approximately  the   same  as   between  Old  High 

secrets  of  great  authorship.     Each  informs  the  German  and  Gothic.     Only  in  a  few  points  is 

other  of  what  he  is  doing  and,  so  far  as  he  can,  Lettic  the  more  archaic.     It  has  preserved  un- 

describes   the   method   of   procedure.      Schiller's  changed  Indo-Germanic  s  and  z  where  Lithuanian 

letters  to  Komer  treat  in  part  the  same  theme,  has  modified  them  into  az   {ah)   and  I,  and  it 

Among  other  Germans  who  have  left  valuable  retains  the  original  short  vowels  where  Lithua- 

letters  are   Leasing,   Herder,   Winckelmann.  the  nian   shows   long  vowels  of   later   development, 

brothers  Humboldt,  Richter,  the  Schlegcls,  JTciiie,  The  imperative  is  identical  with  the  second  per- 

the  Grimms,  and  Richard  Wagner.  son  indicative,  while  Lithuanian  has  developed  a 

Consult:    Roberts,    Hiatory   of   Letter-writing  new  form  with  k  as  the  characteristic  sign.    On 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Fifth  Century  the  other  hand,  Lettic  has  lost  the  pure  o  sound, 

(London,    1843)  ;    Knight,   Half -hour  a  with   the  and  has  lost  the  nasal  n  (as,  Lithuanian  rankd. 

Beat  Letter-Writ  era  (London,  1867)  ;  Holcombe,  Old  Church   Slavic  r^ka,   Lettic   r^ka^  Russian 

Literature  in  Lettera    (New  York,   1866)  ;   and  ruka,  *hand;*  Lithuanian  linktiy  Lettic  likty  *to 

^iCOOTic^,  Four  Centuriea  of  Engliah  Lettera  (Lon-  bend').     Usually   the  vowels   in   final   syllables 

don,  1880).  are  dropped,  as  Lettic  rikda,  Lithuanian  ran- 

LETTEBS    OP    MABQT7E.      See    I^Iabque,  ^oau,   locative   plural   of   rankd,   'hand;*   Lettic 

jj^r^^gg  OF  likt,   Lithuanian    linkti,   'to   bend.'    Morphologi- 

LETTEBS  PATENT.     An  open  letter  under  ,^i^;  o'^ly'^wit'nder^  "IrruVr'ZTo^^^^^^ 

fhp  spaI  of  fhp  Oovprnmpnt  arantina  anrnp  nronpr-  »®»s*»  ""V  ^^^  genaers,  tne  neuier   n"  pronouns 

S!  St!  prTvUe^    ortitir  It^  ^^  adjectives)  being  replaced  by  the  masculine. 

1  44        jj         J  *    *u        u^'         J  •  4     J  J  The    dual    has   disappeared   entirely,   except    m 

open  letter  addressed  to  the  public,  and  intended  ^.^    ^          ^  a66i    both.     Of  the  eight  Indo- 

to  be  evidence  of  the  nghte  of  Its  grantee.    The  Oenianie   cases,   the   ablative   is   lost,   and   the 

term  is  usually  now  applied  to:    (a)  An  instru-  ^„^i^^i^^  generally  performs  the  functions  of 

ment  issued  from  the  Patent  Office  in  the  name  of  ^^^    ^ocativef  while  thV  instrumental  is  usually 

the  Government   granting  and  confirming  to  an  identical  with  the  accusative  in  the  singular  and 

Wpllnn^*    rhf  l«r.^^fl.,''l?5  P.Tte„^»n?  "ith  the  dative  in  the  plural.     The  verb,  which 

invention;    (b)    less  speciflcally,   an  instrument  .     ^^^i,,^    j-j.    twelve   classes    has   onlv   three 

by  which  lands  are  granted  by  the  government  *?    „,    TC.    .    /„l       !   classes,   nas  only   tnree 

t^  individuals.    See  Lte.x  .L  P.4.X  L.W.  rdthr::"stopif  m^\  ^indSve.'^limral: 

LETTEBS  EGQATORY.     A  written  instru-  and   imperative,   beside   an   infinitive   stem   and 

ment  addressed  by  one  court  to  another  in  a  for-  a  supine  in  tu.     It  has  an  active  and  a  reflexive, 

eign  jurisdiction,  requesting  the  latter  to  cause  formed  by  adding  -5=scir»,  'self,'  as  well  as  a 

to  be  examined,  upon  written  interrogatories  an-  passive   voice,   and   six   participles,   four  active 

nexed,  a  witness,  who  is  within  the  jurisdiction  (two  present,  one  preterite,  and  one  future),  and 

of  the   latter  court.     Letters  rogatory  are  de-*  two  passive   (present  and  preterite).    The  num- 

signed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  a  com-  ber  of  periphrastic  forms  is  extremely  large.    As 

mission   to   take  depositions.     Letters   rogatory  in  Czech,  the  accent  came  to  be  fixed  invariably 

are   sent  to   foreign  countries,   as   there   is   no  on  the  first  syllable.     In  its  vocabulary,  Lettic 

'comity  of  States'  to  rely  on  in  such  cases,  and  exhibits    the     influence     of    German,    Russian, 

are  quite  common,  especially  in  Admiralty  pro-  Esthonian,  Livonian,  Finnish,  and  Scandinavian, 

ceedings.    See  Depositions.     aj^^j  three  groups  of  dialects  are  distinguished: 

LETTEBS  TO  DEAD  AUTHOBS.    A  series  High  Lettic,  in  the  East;   Low  Lettic,  or  Tah- 

of  critical  essays  by  Andrew  Lang  (1886).    The  mian,    in   Northwestern   Courland;    and  Middle 

graceful,  humorous  epistolary  form  covers  a  just  Lettic,  on  which  the  literary  language  is  based, 

and    discriminating    criticism    of    ancient    and  The  earliest  literary  monuments  in  Lettic  are 

modern    authors,    ranging    from    Theocritus    to  a  translation  of  Luther's  Cateohiam   (printed  in 

Dumas.  Konigsberg,    1586),    Undeutache    Paalmen,    and 

LETTBBWOOD,  or  Snakewood.  The  heart-  Oeadnge  (ib.,  1587),  a  Lettic  version  of  psalms 
wood  of  a  rather  rare  British  Guiana  tree,  and  hymns.  Nearly  all  the  works  up  to  the 
Brossimum  Aubletti,  of  the  order  ArtocarpacesB,  time  of  G.  F.  Stender  (1714-96)  were  of  a 
the  breadfruit  family.  It  grows  from  60  to  70  religious  character.  Stender  compiled  an  ex- 
feet  high,  and  acquires  a  diameter  of  from  haustive  dictionary  and  wrote  a  grammar  which 
2  to  3  feet.  The  sap-wood  is  white  and  hard;  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Lettic.  He 
the  harder  and  heavier  heart-wood,  which  rarely  also  composed  stories  and  tales,  and  a  Book  of 
exceeds  7  inches  in  thickness,  is  a  rich  brown,  Wiadom  Concerning  the  Univerae  and  Nature 
beautifully  mottled  with  deeper  shades  of  brown,  (1776),  containing  elements  of  astronomy,  geog- 
almost  black,  spots,  arranged  with  much  greater  raphy,  and  hi.story,  as  well  as  odes  and  songs. 
regularity  than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  mark-  The  period  1750-1820  is  marked  by  the  birth 
ings  of  wood,  and  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  of  national  consciousness.  To  promote  it  fur- 
to  the  thick  letters  of  some  old  black-letter  print-  ther,  periodicals  were  started,  of  which  the  Ma- 
ing.  In  Guiana  it  is  used  for  small  articles  of  gazin,  the  organ  of  the  Lettic  Literary  Associa- 
cabinet-work,  and  elsewhere  only  for  fine  veneer  tion  of  Mitau  since  1827,  has  been  the  most 
Mid  inlaying  work.  important.     The  decades   1860-80  were  the  cul- 

LETTIC     LAKGtTAGE     AND     LITEBA-  minating  years  of  this  nationalism  in  literature, 

TtJBE.  The  language  and  literature  of  the  Letts  with  Woldemar  at  the  head  of  the  Toung  Lettic* 

(q.v.)  living  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Cour-  group,  mostly  educated  in  Russian  universities. 
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They  endeavored  to  rid  themselves  of  the  all-per-  de  cachet  being  issued,  it  is  stated,  during  the 

vading  German  influences;   they  translated  the  Ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleury.     In  the  course  of 

European   and   Russian  classics,   and  published  time  the  abuse  of  the  lettres  de  cachet  became 

periodicals  wherein  the  whole  economic,  social,  notorious.    A  regular  traffic  in  them  was  carried 

and  intellectual  life  of  the  I^etts  was  discussed  on  by  the  King's  mistresses,  and  for  the  sum  of 

with  a  view  to  betterment.    The  last  two  decades  twenty-five  louis  d'or  any  man  might  rid  himself 

of  the  nineteenth  century  were  characterized  by  of  his  enemy  with  secrecv  and  expedition.    The 

striving  to  eain  independence  from  foreign  ideals.  Parlement  frequently  protested  against  the  crim- 

The  best  auUiors  of  the  period  were :    JurAUunan,  inal  misuse  of  the  lettres  de  cachet,  and  their 

a  lyric  poet  and  editor  of  the  almanac  Home,  suppression   was   universally  demanded   on   the 

Nature,  and  Universe;  Kroghen   (pseud.  Ausak-  eve  of  the  Revolution.     They  were  abolished  by 

lis) ;  the  brothers  Kaudsft;  Pumpurs;  Treuland-  the  National  Assembly  January  15,  1790. 

Brihwsemneeks;  and  the  lyric  poet  Lautenbach  LETTBES  DE  FEMMES,  de  ikm   (Fr.,  let- 

( pseud.  Jusminis;   professor  at  Dorpat).     The  ters  of  women).     A  collection  of  graceful,'  but 

best-known  names  of  the  day  are :     Rosenberg-  ^f^j^  indecent,  tales  by  Marcel  Prtvost  ( 1892 ).  The 

Aspasia;   Apsit;   Blauman ;   Steperman,  the  au-  volume  was  very  popular  and  was  followed  in 

thor  of  historical  dramas ;  the  critics  Theodor  and  1894  ^y  Kouvelles  lettres  de  femmes,  and  in  1897 

Janson;  and  the  fertile  Martin  Lap,  a  ballad-  ^y  Demiires  lettres  de  femmes. 

writer  and  translator  of  great  gifts.     In  1896  the  ^r■Blmm1••Bl«    ■»%•»    -w^w    -w^TrrT^r     j 

works  existing  in  Lettic  numbered  2027,  besides  ^™**?    ^r  .  ^T**    ^"^*?'    T    ™?^ 

ten    periodicals.    The    Lettic    folk-literature    is  ™J^J^?    P*"',^*?^"®®  S*®*^  "^  ™]L^)^    A  series 

enonious,   especially   in   the    line   of   proverbs,  of  stories  by  AlphonseDaudet  (1869)  purportmg 

riddles  tales  and  sonss  ^  uBye  been  written  m  a  windmill  in  Provence 

BmuooBAPHY.       Bielenstein,      Die      lettische  jli"^^^^^  the  author  had  taken  up  his  residence. 

Sprache     (Berlin,      1863-64);      id.,      Lettische  The  tales  first  appeared  in  L'^t7<«fi€menf  over  the 

Orammatik    (Mitau,    1863) ;    Die  Elemente  der  "gnature  Gaston-Mane. 

lettischen  Sprache  (ib.,  1866),  popular  in  treat-  LETTBES  FEBSANE8,  pSr'sJin^  (Fr.,  Fer- 
ment; id.,  Tausend  lettische  Bdthsel,  iibersetzt  sian  letters).  A  criticism  and  satire  on  French 
ttnd  erkldrt  ( ib.,  1881 )  ;  id.,  Orenzen  des  let-  affairs  by  Montesquieu,  published  anonymously 
tischen  Volksstammes  und  der  lettischen  Sprache  at  Amsterdam  in  1721.  The  work  purports  to  be 
(Saint  Petersburg,  1892)  ;  Ulmann  and  Brasche,  the  views  of  two  Persians,  Usbeck  and  Rica, 
Lettisches  Worterhuch  (Riga,  1872-80)  ;  Baron  traveling  in  Europe,,  as  given  in  letters  to  their 
and  Wissendorff,  Latwju  dainas  (Mitau,  1894).  friends.     The  criticisms  are  directed  against  a 

LETTBES  DE   CACHET,  le'tr'  de  kA'shil'  ^*^g?  °H"l^'  of  French  political,  religious,  moral, 

(Fr.,  letters  of  seal).     The  name  given  to. the  ^^  ^**^  weaknesses. 

warrants  of  imprisonment  issued  by  the  kings  LETTBES  PBOVm'CLA.LES,  prO'vaw's^'ftK. 

of   France  before   the   Revolution.     They  were  See  Pascal. 

written  on  ordinary  paper,  signed  by  the  King  LETTS.  A  branch  of  the  LetUvLithuanian 
and  countersigned  by  one  of  the  secretaries  of  group  of  the  Aryan  family,  living  in  the  Russian 
State  and  sealed  with  the  King's  little  seal  governments  of  Courland,  Livonia,  Vitebsk, 
(cachet).  They  differed  from  the  «6«re«  pa  fences  Kovno,  and  Pskov,  and  in  East  Prussia.  They 
or  formal  letters  of  authorization,  which  were  ^jjffer  little  in  physical  appearance  from  the 
open,  signed  by  the  King,  countersigned  by  a  Lithuanians,  but  are  less  modified  by  German, 
Minister,  and  bore  the  great  seal  of  State.  pinnUh,  and  other  peoples,  and  they  retained 
Lettres  patentes  required  to  be  registered  by  the  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^heir  pagan  customs  down  into  the  eigh- 
Pariements;  but  lettres  de  cachet,  as  the  expres-  ^.^g^^jj  century.  The  Letts  are  estimated  to  num- 
sion  of  the  King's  will  m  matters  presumably  y^^  g^^yout  1,350,000.  They  are  mostly  Protes- 
private,  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ^^^s  See  Lettic  Language  and  Literature. 
the  Parlements.  By  the  lettres  de  cachet  the  ^ -,-,«,-•««  //^t^  ,  .  ,  ..  ,  .  w 
roval  pleasure  was  made  known  ^)  individuals  LETTUCE  (OF.  letiwe  laitue.  (*^*"^- ./f • 
0/ to  corporations,  and  the  administration  of  la%tue,  from  JjAt.  lactuca,  lettuce,  fr<m  lac,  milk), 
justice  was  often  interfered  with.  The  use  Lactuca,  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
of  lettres  de  cachet  began  in  the  fourteenth  cen-  natural  order  Compositfle.  The  garden  lettu<» 
turv,  but  became  especiallv  frequent  after  the  {Ijactuca  scarxola  or  Lactuca  satwa)  is  supposed 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was  very  common  to  be  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  w  not 
for  persons  to  be  arrested  upon  such  warrants  known  to  exist  anywhere  in  a  wild  state.  From 
and  confined  in  the  Bastille  (q.v.) ,  or  some  other  remote  antiquity  it  has  been  cultivated  m  Europe 
State  prison,  where  many  of  them  remained  for  as  an  esculent,  and  particularly  as  a  salad.  It 
a  verv  long  time,  and  some  for  life,  either  because  has  a  leafy  stem,  oblong  leaves,  a  spreading,  flat- 
it  was  so  intended,  or  in  other  cases  because  topped  panicle,  somewhat  resembliM  a  corymb, 
thev  were  forgotten.  The  lieutenant-general  of  with  yellow  flowers,  and  a  fruit  without  margin, 
police  kept  forms  of  lettres  de  cachet  readv,  in  It  is  now  generally  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the 
whioli  it  was  only  necessarv  to  insert  the  name  world  where  the  climate  admits  of  it.  The  many 
of  the  individual  to  be  arrested.  Sometimes  an  varieties  are  divided  into  two  groups:  cos  (or 
arrest  by  lettres  de  cachet  was  resorted  to  in  romaine)  and  cabbage  lettuce,  the  former  having 
order  to*  shield  criminals' from  justice.  Lettres  the  leaves  more  oblong  and  upright,  requiring 
de  cachet  were  issued  in  great  numbers  after  the  to  be  tied  together  for  blanching;  the  latter 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1685)  for  with  rounded  leaves,  which  spread  out  near  the 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  Protestant  households,  ground.  Lettuce  is  generally  eaten  raw,  with 
Their  use  declined  under  the  Regency,  but  dur-  vinegar  and  oil,  more  rarely  as  a  boiled  vegc- 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  table.  When  grown  in  gardens  the  seed  is 
XIV.  they  were  employed  bv  the  Jesuite  as  a  planted  in  rich,  loose  soil  as  early  in  the  spring 
powerful  weapon  of  persuas'ion — 80,000  lettres  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.    Market  garden- 
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«r8  grow  the  seedling  plants  in  the  green-  the  formula  CH..CHaCHsCH,GH(NH,).COOH.  It 
house  or  hot-bed  and  transplant  8-12  inches  apart  may'  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  flat,  glittering, 
in  the  open  field  after  the  plants  have  been  well  white,  odorless  and  tasteless  crystals  that  are 
hardened  off.  The  forcing  of  lettuce  in  green-  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  prac- 
houses  has  been  an  important  industry  in  the  tically  insoluble  in  ether.  Neutral  aqueous  solu- 
vicinity  of  ^  large  cities  in  the  Northern  and  tions  of  leucin  usually  have  the  power  of  turn- 
Eastern  United  States.  The  other  species  of  this  ing  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  left ;  the 
genus  exhibit  nothing  of  the  bland  quality  addition  of  acids  or  of  alkalies,  however,  renders 
of  the  garden  lettuce.  The  stronff-scented  lettuce  the  solution  dextro-rotatory.  The  leucin  obtained 
( Laciuca  viroaa )  is  distinguished  by  the  prickly  from  certain  sources  has  no  rotatory  power  at  all. 
keel  of  the  leaves  and  by  a  black,  smooth  seed.  The  importance  of  leucin  in  physiological  chem- 
with  a  rather  broad  margin.  istry  is  very  considerable.  It  is  found  normally 
Lettuce  Diseases.  Lettuce,  especially  when  in  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  thymus,  thyroid 
forced  or  grown  under  glass,  is  liable  to  one  or  and  salivary  elands,  etc.  In  certain  diseased 
two  serious  fungous  troubles.  The  most  serious  conditions  of  the  liver,  leucin  has  been  found  in 
is  known  as  'rot'  or  'drop,'  which  is  due  to  at-  the  urine.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  prod- 
tacks  of  Botryiia  vulgaris.  The  presence  of  the  ucts  of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids,  and 
fungus  may  be  noted  by  a  dark-colored  decayed  it  is  formed  wherever  proteids  undergo  put  re- 
spot  on  the  stem  near  the  ground.  Since  the  faction  and  whenever  they  are  decomposed  by 
fungus  is  a  soil  growth,  steaming  the  soil  before  acids  or  alkalies.  According  to  some  authors,  it 
planting  in  the  benches  is  recommended.  A  tem-  is  largely  by  the  transformation  of  leucin  that 
perature  of  175  to  200  degrees  is  deemed  sufficient  urea  is  formed  in  the  animal  body;  this  has  not, 
if  continued  for  an  hour  or  more.  Lettuce  will  however,  been  sufficiently  proved  and  is  rather 
grow  at  a  temperature  below  that  required  for  improbable.  Leucin  may  be  convenientlv  pre- 
the  development  of  the  fungus— a  fact  of  which  pared  from  horn-shavings  by  prolonged  boiling 
advantage  may  be  taken.  A  mildew  {Bremia  ^^th  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  neutral- 
lactuco!)  attacks  lettuce  in  the  same  condition  i^ing  with  barium  hydroxide,  filtering,  removing 
as  the  rot.  Care  in  ventilation  will  to  a  great  the  excess  of  barium  added  with  a  little  sul- 
degree  control  this  disease.  A  rust  due  to  phuric  acid,  again  filtering,  and  evaporating  the 
Puccinia  prenanthia  and  a  leaf -spot  caused  by  filtrate  to  a  small  volume;  the  leucin  then  crys- 
Beptoria  consimilia  sometimes  attack  lettuce,  but  tallizes  out  together  with  some  tyrosin,  but  as 
aside  from  temporary  disfigurement  seldom  occa-  the  latter  is  much  less  soluble  than  the  former,  it 
aion  much  loss.    See  Plate  of  Salad  Plants.  may  be  removed  by  several  crystallizations  from 

LETTXTCE-BIBD.     The  American   eoldfinch  '^**®'- 
{^),     ^^^^^              AmericHii  guiuimcii        i^xTCIPTXTS     (Lat.,     from     Gk.  A€i5«7rffof 

▼  •Bi^n»«    1  •*!-     »TT    /<io^«     V       »   /^  Leukippoa).  The  founder  of  the  atomistic  school 

I.BUBE,  loi'be,  WiLHiXM   (1842-).     A  Ger-  ^f  q^^^  philosophy,  and  forerunner  of  Democri- 

man  physician,  specialist  in  diseases  of  the  diges-  .^^g  (q.v.). 
tive  organs.     He  was  bom  at  Ulm    and  studied 

at  Tttbingen,   Zurich,  Berlin,  and  Munich.     In       XEUCITE,    Ifi'stt    (from    Gk.  %tvK6q,  leukoa, 

1868  he  became  clinical  assistant  at  Erlangen,  white).     An   aluminum   and  potassium   silicate 

and    in    1885    professor    at    Wfirzburg.      Leube  that  crystallizes  in  the  isometric  system.     It  is 

specialized    in     physiological    chemistry;    with  translucent  to  opaque,  with  a  vitreous  lustre  and 

Rosenthal    prepared    a    'digested    food'    {Leuhes  a  smoky  gray  color.     Leucite  occurs  chiefly  in 

FleiechMlutiofi ) ;  and  wrote :  Ueher  die  Wirkung  volcanic  formations,  and  the  best-known  locali- 

<te  DUnndarmsaftes   (1868);   Ueher  die  Emah-  ties  are  Vesuvius  and  Mount  Somma  in  Italy, 

riifi^  vom  Mastdarm  nu»   (1872);   Die  Krank-  where  it  is  disseminated  in  grains  through  the 

heiten  dea  Magena  und  Darma    (2d  ed.   1878)  ;  lava;  also  in  the  United  States  at  various  locali- 

Bchandlung  der  Uramie  (1883)  ;  Chemie  in  der  ties  in  Wyoming.    Millstones  of  this  leucite  lava 

Medizin   (1884)  ;  and  f^pezielle  Diagnose  der  irir  have  been  f«und  in  the  excavations  at  Pompeii. 

nem  Krankheiten   (1889-93).  The  white  varieties,  which  resemble  the  common 

LEUCAa)IA.    One  of  the  Ionian  Islands.   See  «*™^^'  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^'^^  ^«^^*- 
Santa  I^Iaura.  LEXTCKABT,  loi'kftrt,  Rudolf  (1822-98).    A 

LBUCHSENBINO,       loik'sra-rlng,       Fbanz  German  zoologist,  born  in  Helmstedt.    He  studied 

Michael  (1746-1827).    A  German  man  of  letters,  f^  Gottingen,  and   after  teaching  a   few  years 

bom  at  Langenkandel  in  Alsace.     Leuchsenring  ^^^'•^'  ^^  became   in  1850,  professor  of  zoology  at 

was  a  friend  of  Jacobi,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Wie-  plt'^f."'  ^^f  »^  Leipzig  m  1870.    His  early  con- 

land  for  a  time,  but  they  all  broke  with  him,  and  ^'^^t'?"^^?,  science  attracted  much   attention. 

Goethe  portraved  him  in  no  flattering  colors  in  ?^  ^^y**^^^  ^"^^^""^  type  ^Radiata'  into  Echmo- 

Pater  sVey,    He  also  describes  him  in  Dichtung  dermata    and    Ccelenterata,    and   otherwise   im- 

undWah/heit.    He  was  a  sentimentalist,  a  mem-  proved    the    system    of   classification.     He    also 

ber  of  the  Illufninatenorden,  and  continually  sug-  «^"^^  attention  to  the  division  of  labor  in  various 

gested  among  his  friends  the  foundation  of  a  ??,^T^V?5^l-.   ^"W""^  *^!  latter  half  of  his 

^ret  order  of  sentimentality.  ^'J^J^^  ^^^^^ed  himself  almost  exclusivehr  to  the 

'^  study  of  insects  and  parasitic  worms,  and  became 

LEUCHTENBEBG^  loiK'tcn-b^rK.   See  Beau-  the  greatest  authority  of  his  time  on  them.     Of 

HABNAis^  his  numerous  publications,  the  following  are  im- 

UBUCINi    Ifi'sln       (from     Gk.  Xflvic6f,  leukos,  portant:  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  loirhellosen 

white;    connected   with    Lat.    lux,    light,    Olr.  Thiere  (with  H.  Frey,  1847)  ;  Ueher  Morphologie 

Idche,  lightning,  OChurch  Slav,   luda,  ray,  Skt.  und  VertcandtschaftsverMltnisse  der  wirhellosen 

rue,  to  sliine,  OHG.  liohi,  Ger.  hichi,  AS.  l^ht,  Thiere    (1848)  ;    Ueher  Polpmorphismus  der  In- 

Eng.  light),  C«HuNOt.     An  amido-caproic  acid  dividuen  oder  die  Erscheinungen  der  Arheitsieil- 

whose  chemical   constitution   is   represented  by  ung  in  der  J^atur  (1851);  Ueher  die  Mikropyle 
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and  den  feineren  Bau  der  Schleimhaut  hei  den  In- 
eecteneiem  (1855);  Die  Blasenbandwurmer 
(1856);  Unterauchungen  iiber  Trichina  Spiralis 
(I860)  ;  Die  Parasiten  des  Menachen,  etc.  (1863- 
76);  Zoologieche  Wandtafeln  (1877-98);  Ueber 
die  Entfcickelung  der  Sphaerularia  Bombi 
(1885).  Leuckart's  fame  as  a  zoologist  and 
teacher  was  very  great. 

LEXT'COCYTB  (from  Gk.  \evK6s,  leukos,  white 
4*  KVTot,  hytos,  cell).  A  lymphoid  or  amceboid 
cell.  The  name  is  generally  applied  to  lymph- 
cells  outside  the  blood-vessels,  and  to  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  (q.v.).  The  source  of 
the  white  cells  of  the  blood  is  undoubtedly  the 
lymphatic  glands  as  well  as  the  bone-marrow, 
the  spleen,  and  the  gastro-intestinal  lymph-folli- 
cles. 

LEXT'COCYTMIICIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk. 
Xcvic($t,  leukos,  w^hite  -|-  irtrroj,  kytos,  cell  4"  olfuz, 
liaima,  blood).  A  disease  characterized  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  white  corpuscles  in  the 
blood,  together  with  changes  in  the  bone-marrow, 
spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands.  The  disease  was 
first  noted  by  Bennett  of  Edinburgh,  who  con- 
sidered the  affection  due  to  the  presence  of  pus 
in  the  blood,  and  gave  it  its  name.  In  the  same 
year  Virchow  of  Wilrzburg  published  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  disease  and  was  the  first  accu- 
rately to  recognize  and  describe  it.  He  gave  it 
the  name  ieuksDmia.'  Virchow's  theory  of  the 
pathogenesis  has  been  adopted,  viz.,  that  it  is  pri- 
marily a  disease  of  the  blood-making  organs,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  the  blood  are  secondary. 
The  disease  is  common  among  the  working 
classes,  and  the  majority  of  the  cases  occur  be- 
tween the  twentieth  and  fiftieth  years.  It  is  twice 
as  common  among  men  as  among  women.  Ma- 
laria, syphilis,  and  traumatism  arc  supposed  to 
have  influence  as  predisposing  causes;  but  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  is  essen- 
tially infectious  in  its  nature.  The  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are  pallor,  or  an  ashen  color;  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart ;  dyspnoea  upon  exertion :  en- 
largement of  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  bunches, 
most  frequently  in  the  neck;  great  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  with  tenderness  in  the  splenic  re- 
gion; exdargement  of  the  liver;  diarrhoea;  nerv- 
ous disturbances,  including  headache,  languor, 
depression,  delirium,  or  even  mania;  a  tendency 
to  hemorrhage;  deafness,  and  vertigo.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  blood  will  readily  determine  the 
presence  of  the  disease,  and  will  decide  whether 
the  case  in  hand  is  of  the  myelogenous  or  the 
lymphatic  variety  of  the  disease.  In  the  former, 
which  is  the  more  frequent  form,  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  the  large  mononuclear  cells,  especially  of 
the  myelocytes;  and  also  large  numbers  of  nucle- 
ated red  corpuscles,  notably  of  megaloblasts.  In 
the  lymphatic  variety  there  is  an  unusual  propor- 
tion of  lymphocj-tes  of  the  ordinary  variety,  or 
rather  large,  with  paler  nuclei  and  almost  wholly 
without  granules;  while  myelocytes  and  nucle- 
ated red  corpuscles  are  present  in  very  small 
numbers.  I^ucocythaemia  is  almost  invariably 
fatal.  The  disease  may  run  a  course  of  from  five 
to  eight  years,  though  the  average  duration  is 
less  than  three  years.  Amelioration  of  the  symp- 
toms may  be  secured  by  treatment  in  some  cases. 
Freedom  from  care,  change  of  climate,  a  diet  in 
which  carbohydrates  and  fats  are  prominent, 
arsenic,  quinine,  bone-marrow,  bitter  tonics,  and 
iron  are  all  serviceable.     Cold  douches  to  the 


splenic  region  as  well  as  faradization  or  galvani- 
zation of  this  region  have  relieved  the  pain  or  dis- 
comfort experienced  there.  Anorexia,  indiges- 
tion, constipation,  and  diarrhoea  demand  special 
treatment.  Consult  Ehrlich,  Leukamie,  Pseudo- 
leukdmie,  H&moglobinurie  (Vienna,  1901). 

LEUOOLINE,  Ifl'kd-lln.    See  QmwoLnnE. 

LEUOO'MA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  \e6iuaiM^ 
leukoma,  white  spot  in  the  eye,  from  \ieviaM9,  leu- 
koun,  to  whiten,  from  Xcv«6f,  leukos,  white) .  The 
term  applied  to  a  white  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
it  is  also  called  albugo.  It  is  the  result  of  acute 
inflammation,  giving  rise  to  the  deposition  of  co* 
agulable  lymph  on  the  surface,  or  between  the 
layers  of  the  cornea.  It  is  sometimes  reabsorbed 
on  the  cessation  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  cor- 
nea recovers  its  transparency;  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  persistent  and  incurable.  It  may  also  be 
the  result  of  previous  ulceration  or  of  injury  to 
the  cornea.  The  mildest  degree  of  opacity  is 
known  as  nebula,  and  a  grade  intermediate  be- 
tween this  and  leucoma  as  macula.  When  per- 
foration of  the  cornea  is  followed  by  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  resultant  scar,  the  condition  iB 
spoken  of  as  adherent  leucoma. 

LEXT'COPLASTS  (from  Gk.  Xevxit,  leukos,. 
white  -h  TXcurr6f,  plastos^  formed,  from  irXdaaeiw, 
plassein,  to  form).  Minute  colorless  bodies  (also 
called  Amploplasts)  t  whose  special  function  it 
is  to  accumulate  starch  and  sometimes  proteida 
into  solid  granular  form.  They  are  special  or- 
gans of  the  protoplasm  in  active  plant-cells.  Sim- 
ilar to  these  are  the  plastids,  including  chromo- 
plasts  and  chloroplasts  (qq.v.).  They  may 
occur  in  any  cell,  but  are  mostly  readily  ob- 
served, because  most  abundant,  in  cells  devoted 
to  storage  of  reserve  food.  The  starch-forming 
leucoplasts  absorb  the  dissolved  material 
(sugar?),  convert  it  into  starch,  and  begin  to 
deposit  this  starch  in  their  interior  (see  figure). 
The  mature  starch-grain  is  usually  oval  or  round- 


STABOH-OBAIKB  (WHrTB)  FORMIIfQ  IR8IDB  LE17COPLABTS. 

a.  An  erceDtrie  grain,  with  the  bullc  of  the  leucoplast  on 
one  end ;  b,  a  younger  stage  of  the  same. 

ish,  rarely  irregular.  Structurally  it  is  a  sphere 
crystal,  being  composed  of  minute  hair-like  crys- 
tals (trichites),  which  radiate  from  a  centre. 
Additions  to  the  starch-grain,  as  it  is  growing, 
are  made  exclusively  upon  its  surface.  As  the 
starch-grain  increases  in  size  in  the  interior  of 
the  leucoplast,  the  latter  is  stretched.  If  the 
grain  originates  in  the  centre  of  the  leucoplast 
the  stretching  may  be  uniform,  in  which  case 
nearly  equal  layers  may  be  added  to  all  sides. 
More  often,  however,  it  arises  eccentrically^  and 
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then  the  main  portion  of  the  leucoplast  lies  at  Bicdtre.    His  works  include :    De  la  frequence  du 

•one  side  of  the  starch-grain,  the  smaller  portion  poula    chez    les   ali^n^s    (1832),   with    Mitivi^; 

being  stretched  imtil  it  forms  a  very  thin,  almost  Fragments  psychologiqttea  aur  la  folie   (1834) ; 

invisible,  membrane.     In  this  case  the  additions  Anatomie  compar^e  du  ayatdme  nerveux   (1839- 

to  the  starch-grain  will  be  more  rapid  on  the  side  58 ) ,  completed  by  Gratiolet ;  and  Du  iraitement 

where  the  larger  mass  of  the  leucoplast  lies.    If  moral  de  la  folie  (1840). 


^*...  .«^  .^«w,.«»«.  V  ,^  "^^rj '•           o-«*v*- «.«.**  Frederick  the  Great,  with  34,000  men,  over  an 

begms  to  develop  at  more  than  one  point,  two  or  .  ™.*^'»'  "-"^  v»*v«i,,  k     "  nnWm        Y    "\r\  *" 

more  may  arise  within  a  single  leu^plast,  pro-  Austrian   army   of   about    90,000    under   Prmce 

ducing    the    so-called    'eompoSnd'    stafch-giains.  Charles  of  Lor ra me  (Map:  Germany,  G  3)      The 

The  leucoplast  is  visible  on  the  larger  grains  only  ^^*«  f /^?o^aa*"^''^  •'^*'  10,000  in  killed  and 

after  spcdal  treatment.     In  some   cises   leuco-  wounded,  12,000  m  prisoners,  besides  116  Pieces 

plasts   accumulate   in  their   interior   masses  of  ?^.,,^J^'^^^7'     ^^17''^^^'''"*  *u"^  ^""t  ^^^  '"^ 

iohd  proteids  which  may  or  may  not  take  the  ^^"^  *"^,  wounded.     The  result  was  Uie  recon- 

co-stalline  form.    Such  leucoplasts  have  recently  ^^^^^  «^^^^^«  ff?^^  Pu^'^'^Ln*^^"*  ^^  *^®  ^"'^' 

been  distinguished  by  the  name  proteinoplasts.  "^^«-     Population,  about  800. 

UBU'OOBBHCE'A  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk;  \evK6s,  ,  I^XTTHOLD,  loifhdlt,  Heinrich  (1827-79). 
leukoa,  white  +  ^m,  rhoia,  a  flow,  from  Utp,  A  German  poet,  born  near  Zurich  and  educated  m 
rhein,  to  flow),  or  The  Whites.'  A  catarrhaf  ^^^^  city  and  in  Basel.  His  brief  literary  activ- 
dischargc  from  the  female  generative  organs,  con-  ^^7*  mostly  m  Munich  and  Frankfoii^  was  brought 
listing  of  mucus  or  mucus  and  pus.  Leucorrhoea  ^  an  end  by  mM,nity,  and  he  died  m  an  asylum 
is  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  near  Zurich.  He  was  one  of  the  most  gifted 
lining  the  vagina,  or  the  uterus,  or  possibly  of  members  of  the  Munich  group  of  poets.  In  col- 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  Any  pathological  state  Jaboration  with  Geibel,  Leuthold  translated  se- 
which  keeps  the  uterus  in  a  condition  of  engorge-  l^^^  French  lyrics  (1862).  rHe  showed  great 
ment  or  of  retarded  circulation  mav  result  in  heauty  of  form  and  much  depth  of  thought  m 
leucorrhtiea.  It  is  a  very  common  condition  and  '^}^  l^^^s  and  the  (practically  lyric)  epic  Pen- 
may  be  of  trivial  character.  It  may  be  an  indica-  *»««*'ca,  posthumously  published  ( 1879) .  . 
tion  of  endometritis  or  salpingitis.  Astringent  LEXTTZE,  loit^se,  EuAiiUEL  (1816-08).  A 
or  antiseptic  douches  are  ordered  by  the  physi-  German-American  historical  painter  of  the  Dtis- 
cian  if  the  trouble  is  simply  vaginal.  If  it  be  seldorf  school.  He  was  bom  in  Gemilnd,  WUrt- 
nterine,  intrauterine  applications  must  be  made  temberg.  May  24,  1816.  His  parents  came  to 
by  the  physician.  Constipation  favors  leucor-  the  United  Sfktes,  settling  first  in  Philadel- 
rhoea.  phia,  then  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.     He  received 

LEUCOSTICTE,  Ifl'kd-stlk'tA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  *»«  first  instruction  in  art  from  J.  A.  Smith,  a 

Gk.     Xfifir6f,    leukoa,    white    4-    arurr^,    atiktoa,  portrait  painter,  in  Philadelphia.    In  1840  one  of 

pricked,  spotted,  from   irrli^tr,  aiizein,  to  prick).  h«  pictures  attracted  attention  and  procured  him 

The  generic,  and  frequent Iv  the  vernacular,  name  several  orders  which  enabled  him  to  go  to  Dtlssel- 

of  a  group  of  large  fringilline  birds,  which  inhab-  dorf,  where  he  studied  with  Lessing.     In   1842 

it  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains  of  the  West-  he  went  to  Munich,  studying  the  works  of  Cor- 

em   United   States   and   are  often   called   'rosy  nelius  and  Kaulbach,  and  the  following  year  he 

finches.'  because  of  the  red  mixed  with  the  brown  visited  Venice  and  Rome.     In  1845  he  returned 

of  their   plumage.     Thev   are   active,   beautiful  to  Dttsseldcrf  and  was  married,  making  his  home 

birds,  and  have  sweet  songs.     Consult:    Coues,  there  for  fourteen  years.    He  devoted  himself  to 

Birds   of   the   Xorthweaf    (Washington,    1874);  American,  Spanish,  and  English  historical  sub- 

Kevser,  Birda  of  the  Rockiea  (Chicago,  1902).  j^cts,  especially  to  the  famous  series  of  pictures 

▼  •DTT/^mrDA    /T    i     -«          ni      t  "           r     1  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  "Washington  Cross- 

LEUCTTBA    (Lat.,  from  Gk.   A^icrpa,   Leuk-  ^       ^y^^  Delaware"  is  the  finest.     In  1859  he  re- 

ira).    A  village  of  Bcpotia   m  Greece  famous  for  turned  to  the  United  States;  in  1860  he  received 

the    great    victory    which    the    Thebans    under  ^^^  commission  for  the  fresco  on  the  staircase  of 

Epammondas   (q.v.)   won  here  over  the  Spartan  ^^^  ^     ,^^  ^^  Washington,  entitled  "Westward 

^u"l9r"?''''i''   ^''•''*  ^^^^'  '?  consequence  of  ^y^^  g  J^  ^^  ^^  j^  rj.^^^  j^^  ^y^^„    j^  ^gfiO  he 

which  the  Spari^an  supremacy  m  Greece,  which  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  National  Academy. 

had  existed  since  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  j^     ^.^^   .^  Washington.  D.   C,  July  18,   1868, 

War  (B.C.  404),  was  broken  forever.  See  Thebes;  ^^^^..^^  ^^^^^^,  large  cartoons  for  the  decoration 

^^^^^-  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

LEUXEBBAD,    loi'kSr-bat    (Fr.    Loeche-les-  Lcutze  is  more  famous  for  the  subjects  than 

Baina).      A    watering-place    in    the    Canton    of  for  the  technical  qualities  of  his  paintings.    His 

Valais,  Switzerland.     It  is  situated  on  the  right  color  is  often  crude  and  his  drawing  academic, 

slope  of  the  Rhone  Valley  at  the  entrance  to  the  yet  his  composition  is  good  and  his  figures  show 

Oerami  Pass  and  at  an  elevation  of  4500  feet  ^  Y^{0^  power  of  individualization.    The  most  im- 

ftbove  the  sea.     It  has  about  twenty  baths,  im-  portant  works  are:    "CJolumbus  Before  the  Coun- 

pregnated  with  lime,  and  having  a  temperature  ^ii  ^f  Salamanca"  (1841),  purchased  by  the  Dfls- 

varyinff  from  88**  to  124*»F.    Their  use  is  recom-  seldorf     Art     Union;     "Columbus     in     Chains" 

mended  for  rheumatism  and  skin  diseases.  Popu-  (1842)  ;  "Columbus  Before  the  Queen;"  "Land- 

lation,  in  1900,  600.  j^g  of  the  Norsemen  in  America,"  Pennsvlvania 

LBUBET,  15'rA'.  Pbancots    (1797-1851).     A  Academy,    Philadelphia;     "Cromwell    and    His 

French  physician,  bom  in  Nancy.     He  made  a  Daughter;"   "The   Court  of   Queen   Elizabeth:" 

special  study  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  "Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn"   (1868)  ;  "The 

'ultimfttely  became   director   of  the   asylum   at  Iconoclast ;'%     "Washington      at     Monmouth;" 
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''Washington   at  the   Battle   of  Monongahela;"  embankments  of  the  Mississippi  River.    The  so- 

"News  from  Lexington;"  ''Washington  at  Prince-  called  dikes  of  Holland  and  of  various  European 

ton;"  "Lafayette  in  Prison  at  Olmtitz  visited  by  rivers  and  the  flood  embankments  of  the  rivers 

his   Relatives"    (1861)  ;    "Westward  Ho;"   por-  Danube,  Vistula,  and  Po  are  examples  of  levees 

traits  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Gen-  according  to  the  American  usage  of  that  term, 

eral  Burnside ;  "Washington  Crossing  the  Dela-  The  levees  of  the  Mississippi   River  aggregate 

ware"    (1851-62)-,   Metropolitan   Museum,    New  over  1200  miles  in  length,  and  are  strung  along 

York,  and  Kimsthalle,  Bremen.  a  stretch  of  about  1000  miles  of  river  from  Cairo 

LEVAILLANT,  le-vl'yaN'    Francois    ( 1753-  ^^  ^^  Mexican  Gulf.  The  construction  and  main- 

1824) .    A  French  ornithologist  and  traveler,  born  t?°*°««  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^''^  ^  ""^of^f  of  commis- 

at  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana.     From   1781  to  "«"»  mamUmed  by  the  various  States  bordering 

1785  he  traveled  in  South  Africa,  studying  the  on  the  river  and  of  a  similar  organization  mam- 

natives  and  making  collections  of  the  birds  and  \^''''^  ^^   ^J.^   ^nited   States   Sovernment  and 

large  mammals.  His  works  include:  yoya^^e  dan*  ^""""'Sr.  ^    the    Mississippi    River    Commission 

VintMeur  de  VAfrique   (1790);  Second  voyage  ^^J^T^^'^^L^a''''  ?''"!?«Tr//h   '^  ^"^ 

(1796);    and    Histoire    naturelle    des    oisiaL  work  of  levee  building  m  1882,  but  the  various 

^'j/«M    <    /i70Aiai<>\  State  commissions  had  begun  construction  long 

aj^frtque  (i/tfO-i»i^).  y^^^^^  ^yiat  time.     The  Government  levees  are 

LEVANT^    (OF.,    Fr.    levant,    ML.    levam,  built  to  standard  forms  and  dimensions  varying 

Orient,  sunrise,  from  Lat.  levare,  to  raise,  from  with  the  height  of  the  embankment  required; 

levia,  light).  The.    A  name  employed  throughout  roughly  described  they  are  embankments  of  earth 

the  whole  of  Europe  to  designate  the  eastern  havmg  a  broad  bottom  and  narrower  top  and 

parts   of  the   Mediterranean   Sea   and   adjacent  sloping  sides.     They  are  constructed  by  deposit^ 

countries.    In  a  wider  sense,  it  is  applied  vaguely  iug  earth   in   two-foot   layers   on   a   foundation 

to  the  regions  eastward  from  Italy,  as  far  as  the  cleared  of  all  roots  and  stumps,  and  thoroughly 

Euphrates  and  the  Nile;  but  more  generally  is  plowed,    and    then    sodding   the    top    and    sides 

used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  as  including  only  with  Bermuda  grass  at  two-foot  intervals.     For 

the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  a   recent  description   of   the   Mississippi    River 

LEVA'BI  PA'CIAS   (Lat.,  do  thou  cause  to  iS-T"*?'  .«»»»"lt=     .?t»'"?8'  '.'The  Levees  of  the 

beleviedi    Wmt  OP     In  Enirlbh  law  aji  ancient  Mississippi  River,"  jBn^rineennir  A  etc*,  vol.  xxv.; 

which  the  judgment  credito?  takes  thT^al'anS  ZTtoX^J^x    Ts^ZJ^^ZI^eL^^J^') 

^    K^     fcf„ww.     ^  i^^l^n.  K^^t-  .hJ^ff  count  o'   the   history  and  construction  of  the 

mode  by  which  this  was  done  was  by  the  sheriff  „„.•„„   :^,>«^„«w»««4^   ^«   4.i,«4.   «:„««    :««i„j:«« 

drawing  the  rents  and  paying  the'  creditor.    The  !?r°^JrPf  W^  '  ""'^'^''^ 

writ  is  now  practically  superseded  by  the  writ  ^"®  system  oi  levees. 

of  elegit  (q.T.)  as  regards  real  estate,  and  fieri        LEVEE.    The  state  ceremonial  of  any  sover- 

facia*  (q.v.)  as  regards  personal  estate.  eign  receiving  visits  from  those  subjects  whose 

liEVASSEtTB,  le-vft'sSr',  EiHLE  (1828-).    A  position  entitles  them  to  that  honor.     By  the 

French    political    economist    and    statistician,  V?"8«  ?^  the  "Court  of  Great  Britain,  a  levee 

bom  December  8,  1828,  in  Paris.    After  study-  "■"f"  '^om  a  drawing-room  m  this  respect,  Oiat 

ing  at  the  CoUfege  Bourbon  he  became  a  pii-  gentlemen  only  are  present  (excepting  the  chief 

felsor  in  the  Lycium  at  Alencon.    He  held  this  J^dies  of  the  Court) ,  while  at  a  drawing-room 

position  for  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Besan-  ^\^  '»"»'«*  f °<*  gentlemen  appear.     The  name 

^n.    In  1856  he  received  an  appointment  at  the  %"??»  *r?«°  the  ceremonial  attendiM  the  rising 

Saint  Louis  Lyceum  in  Paris,  aid  in  1872  became  °*  ^^  ^mg  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  and  his 

a  professor  ii  the  CoUftge  de  France.     He  had  ^'^^"li-      S  ^''tlf  T' IT  *^*  "*"!  5"  -11' 

previously  (1868)  been  elected  a  member  of  the  ??*"  the  King  had  been  shaved  and  invested  with 

Academy:  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  inter-  !»»  ^?' *^  P^"*  i^T'^T'*  ">*"?»*«% ''*'r  v.*'^ 
national  congresses  for  the  discussion  of  statis-  ™«ed'ately  after  he  had  been  awakened  and  had 
tical  and  geographical  topics,  and  was  one  of  the  "'l'^.?"  P^y""-  Even  to  this  a  large  rumber  of 
founders  of  the  French  Society  of  Commercial  P"^'leged  people  were  admitted  successively  id 
Geography.  His  works  include:  Investigation.  Ave  classes,  comprisi^  not  only  the  royal  family. 
««r  fe  tyitime  de  Law  (1854)  ;  La  questim  d'or  »»^t  all  kinds  of  officials  domwtic,  civil,  and 
(1858);  i'/iM«o.>e  des  classes  ^vriires  en  mil.tery.  Undsr  Louis  XVI.,  whose  tastes  were 
France  (1859)  ,  PrMs  d'dconomie  politique.  La  ""?•«  ""'^  .^''?  '*««  "*  ««^«?,  °^  "8l»t  o'clock 
populations  frantaise  (1880-91) ;  La  France  et  ses  the  ceremonial  lever  was  usually  postponed  until 
colonies  (1893);  L'enseignement  primaire  dans  haW-past  eleven,  thus  approximating  more  nearly 
les  pays  colonisis  (1897).  He  was  a  visitor  to  to  the  modem  levee.  The  terra  has  also  been  ap- 
the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  Colum-  Pi'eo  to  any  gathering  of  a  number  of  persons  at 
bian  Exposition,  and  spent  several  months  in  the  various  hours,  and  m  the  United  States  is  f re- 
study  of  economic  conditions  in  the  United  quently  used  to  designate  the  public  receptions. 
States.     The   fmits  of  his   researches  are  em-  of  the  President. 

bodied   in   his   works   L'agriculture   aux  Etats-        LEVEL  (OF.  livel,  liveau.  Uveal,  nivel,  niveau^ 

Vnis  (1895)  and  L'ouvrier  amiricain  (1898).  Vr.  niveau,  Sp.  nivel.  nivello.  Tort,  livel,  nivel,lt. 

IiEVEE    (Fr.   lev^e,  a  raising,  embankment,  livello,  from  Lat.  lihella,  level,  balance,  diminu- 

from  lever,  to  raise,  from  Lat.  levare,  to  raise),  tive  of  libra,  balance,  pound).    A  name  especially 

The  name  applied  to  an  embankment  constrocted  used  in  ore-mining  and  referringto  the  horizontal 

along  the   margin   of   a   river   to   restrain   its  excavations  made  at  regular  intervals  from  a 

waters  within  the  natural  channel  during  floods,  shaft  (q.v.).    They  are  commonly  60  or  100  feet 

and  particularly  the  name  given  to  the   flood  apart  vertically,  and  in  veins  usually  run  paraUel 
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with  the  strike.     In  some  regions,  such  as  the  which  the  levelman  takes  a  foresight  reading, 

anthracite    region    of    Pennsylvania,    the    term  and  then  moves  again  to  a  new  position  ahead 

gangway  is  us^  instead  of  level,  and  the  main  of  the  rodman.    By  means  of  sufficient  repetitions 

gangway    is   called    the   entry.      Chambers   and  of  these  operations  the  distance  between  the  two 

drifts  are  usually  run  off  from  the  levels.  points  whose  differences  in  elevation  are  to  be 

«•«<»••«•«•  •»•»«       A        ^J.         t  i.        u*  V  determined  is  traversed,  the  last  reading  being 

LEVELEBB.     An  ultra-reform  party  which  taken  with  the  rod  set  up  on  the  finishing-point. 
arose  in  the  army  of  the  Long  Parliament,  when        ^v^^^  ^^e  final  reading  has  been  taken  aVimple 

the  army  overawed  that  body,  and  sent  Chw^^^  calculation    in    addition    and    subtraction    per- 

to  Hampton  Court  ml647.    They  determined  to  i^^med  on  the  recorded  readings  gives  the  level- 

level  all  ranks  and  establish  an  equality  of  titles  ^^^  ^he  result  he  desires,  which  is  the  difference 

and  esUtes  throughout  the  Kingdom.     Several  j^  elevation  between  the  starting  and  the  finish- 

of  the  officers  belonging  to  this  party  were  cash-  -  j^^^      j^  conducting  such  a  series  of  read- 

lered  in  1649;  and  on  the  departure  of  Cromwell  ^^^^^  ^as  been  described,  the  attempt  is  always 

for  Ireland,  at  the  close  of  that  year  they  raised  ^J^e  to  make  the  lengths  of  the  backsight  and 

mutinies  m  various  quarters,  which  were  sup-  foresight  for  each  setting  of  the  level  as  nearly 

pressed  by  Fairfax  with  bloodshed.    One  of  their  ^qual   as   possible,   and  also   to   make   them   as 

works  The  Leveler,  or  the  Principles  and  Mow-  io„g  ^g  possible  consistent  with  clearness  of  sight. 
im<    Cancerntng    Government    and    Religion    of        ^  jg  in  this  way  that  the  profile  of  the  route 

Those  Commonly  Called  Levelers,  shows  that  in  of   a   railway   line   or   highway   is    determined. 

polities   their   fundamental   principles   included :  Having  obtained  the  natural  profile,  the  engineer 

(1)  The  impartial  authority  of  the  law;  (2)  the  in  railway  or  road  building  has  to  cut  down 
legislative  power  of  Parliament;  (3)  absolute  the  irregularities  by  means  of  one  or  more  uni- 
equality  before  the  law;  (4)  the  arming  of  the  form  gradients.  These  he  determines  first  on 
people  for  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  paper,  figuring  out  the  rate  of  ascent  or  descent 
and  the  protection  of  their  liberties.  In  religion  Supposing  that  he  has  determined  a  grade  of 
they  claimed:   (1)  Absolute  liberty  of  conscience;  one  foot  in  a  hundred  feet,  then  each  succeeding 

(2)  freedom  for  every  one  to  act  according  to  intervening  point  is  one  foot  higher  or  lower, 
his  knowledge,  even  if  this  knowledge  should  be  according  to  direction,  than  the  preceding  point, 
false;  (3)  religion  to  be  considered  in  two  The  levelman  then  re-runs  his  line  of  levels 
aspects — one  as  the  correct  understanding  of  according  to  this  adopted  gradient,  and  marks 
revelation,  which  is  a  private  affair,  the  other  on  the  stake  at  each  intervening  point  the  eleva- 
as  its  effects  manifested  in  actions,  which  are  tion  at  which  its  top  is  above  or  below  the 
subject  to  the  authorities;    (4)   they  condemned  adopted  grade-line. 

all  strife  on  matters  of  faith  and  forms  of  wor-        Precise  spirit-leveling  is  performed  in  exactly 

ship.     This  sect  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  the  same  way,  except  that  larger  and  more  per- 

Restoration.  feet  instruments  are  employed  and  more  care  is 

LEVELING.     In  surveying,  the  operation  of  <^1^®"  »"  making  the  readings  and  performing 

ascertaining  the  different  elevations  of  objects  on  other  necessary  operations. 

the  surface  of  the  earth.     Leveling  is  employed        J?  trigonometric  leveling  the  difference  of  ele- 

to  find  the  relative  elevation  of  points  a  con-  7**'®°  between  two  different  points  is  determined 

siderable  disUnce  apart,  to  obtain  the  profile  of  ^7  measuring  the  vertical  angle,  the  horizontal 

a  line,  or  to  establish  a  grade.     These  objects  distance  between  the  two  points  having  been  pre- 

may  be  more  or  less  intermingled  in  any  piece  viously  measured  by  triangulation.      (See  Sub- 

of  work.     For  convenience  of  discussion,  leveling  vpiNO.)     This  distance  and  the  vertical  angle 

operations  may  be  broadly  classed  into  common  §!Yf  ^^^  necessary  data  for  the  calculation  of  the 

spirit-leveling,  trigonometrical  leveling,  and  pre-  difference  m  elevation  by  the  familiar  rules  of 

rise  spirit-leveling.     The  difference  between  the  trigonometry.     This  method  of  leveling  is  liable 

first  and  the  third  classes  lies  chiefly  in  the  de-  to  error  from  refraction,  and  is  far  less  precise 

gree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  work  is  per-  ^^^  spirit-leveling  when  the  latter  method  is 

formed.    Spirit-leveling  operations  are  essentially  practicable.    Elevations  of  different  points,  as  the 

the  same  whatever  their  object  may  be.     For  ex-  tops  of  mountains,  are  often  measured  by  barom- 

ample,  suppose  it  is  required  to  determine  the  «ter  or  by  noting  the  temperature  at  which  water 

difference  in  elevation  between  two  distant  points.  ^*^^-  These  are  not  exact  methods,  and  are  used 

The    instrumente   are  the    level   and   the   level-  ^^^Y  »"  exploration  work.    See  Hypsometby. 
rod,  forms  of  which  are  illustrated  on  the  Plate        LEVEN,   le'v'n,   Loch.     A   picturesque   lake 

of  Enginixring  Instruments.     The  rod  is  set  in   the  east  of   Kinross-shire,    Scotland    (Map: 

up  on  the  sUrting-point  and  the  level -is  set  up  Scotland,  E  3).    It  is  oval  in  shape,  about  four 

a  convenient  distence  away  in  the  direction  of  miles  long  and  two  wide.     It  is  celebrated  for 

the  other  point,  and  where  a  plain  view  is  had  its  trout    Loch  Leven  Castle,  in  which,  in  1567, 

of  the  level-rod.    When  the  level  is  adjusted,  the  Queen  Mary  was  imprisoned  and  forced  formally 

levelman  tekes  a  reading  on  the  graduated  level-  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  whence  she  escaped 

rod  and  records  it  in  his  note-book.     The  rodman  in  1568,  is  one  of  the  islets  in  the  lake. 

then  moves  his  rod  to  a  point  ahead  of  the  level,        _  ..  , ...... ,  ,  ,     ,^   , 

and  the  levelman  takes  another  reading,  which  he  ,  LEVEiraHXTLME,  Wnz-hOlm.    A  manufac- 

likewise  records.     This  reading  is  called  a  fore-  turing  to>*'n  in  Lancashire,  England,  three  and 

sight,  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  reading,  S?^"^^^^  miles  southeast  of  Manchester    (Map : 

which  is  called  a  backsight.    The  levelman  then  fiJS^*?f  «£,  ^^'     Population,  in  1891,  5500;  m 

reroovea  his  level  to  a  point  ahead  of  the  second  ^"^^^  1 1.500. 

position  of  the  rod,  sets  it  up,  adjusts  it,  and        L^V^QUE,    lA'vftk',    Jean    Chables    (1818- 

takes  a  backsight  reading  on  the  rod.    This  being  1900) .    A  French  philosopher,  bom  at  Bordeaux. 

recorded,  the  rodman  moves  to  a  new  position  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Normal  School,  taught  at 

ahead  of  the  level,  where  he  seta  up  the  rod  on  Besancon,    and    studied    in    Athens    (1847-48) 
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After  hiB  return  to  France  he  taught  at  Toulouse,  Cfaardsman,  Tom  Burke  of  Oura,  The  Martins  of 

Besancon,  and  Nancy.    He  was  appointed  to  the  Oro'  Martin,  and  Roland  Cashel,    These  novels, 

<:hair  of  Latin  and  Greek  philosophy  at  the  Col-  pervaded  with  a  spirit  of  farcical  humor,  were 

lege  of  France  in  1856,  and  became  a  member  of  immensely  popular.    By  1850  the  vein  had,  how- 

the  Institute  in  1865,  and  vice-president  of  the  ever,  been  a  little  too  well  worked.     Lever  dis- 

Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  in  played   a   quieter   humor   in    The   Dodd  Family 

1873.     In  philosophy  he  was  a  pupil  of  Cousin.  Abroad  (1853-54),  depicting  English  life  on  the 

His  works  include:     La  physique  d'Ariatote  et  Continent.     His   later  work  is   less   interesting. 

la  science  oontemporainc  ( I860) ;  La  science  du  Lever   lived  much   on  the   Continent  and   there 

beau,  ses  principes,  ses  applicatiotis,  son  histoire  gathered  material   for  his  novels.     In    1840   he 

( 1872)  ;  Etudes  de  philosophic  grecque  et  Uttine  was  physician  to  the  British  Legation  at  Brussels. 

(1884)  ;    Le   spiritualisme    dans    Vart    (1864)  ;  In  1857  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Spezia  and 

La  science  de  Vinvisihle    (1865)  ;   and  Les  har-  ten  years  kter  at  Trieste,  where  he  died  June  1, 

monies  providentieUes  (1872;  4th  ed.  1885).  1872.     His  Works  were  published  by  Routledge 

LEVEB  (OF.  leveor,  leveur,  Fr.  leveur,  lever,  (33  vols.,  London,  1876-78;  since  reprinted),  and 

from  Lat.  levator,  lifter,  from  levare,  to  raise),  in    the    Barrington    Edition    (32    vols.,    Boston, 

A  form  of  machine  much  used  in  simple  physical  1902).  Consult  his  Life,  by  Fitzpatrick  (London, 

instruments.     It  consists  essentially  of  a  rigid  1879). 

body  pivoted  at  one  point.     If  the  body  is  acted        LEVEEET    (OF.  levret,  diminutive  of  levre, 

on  by  two  forces  (F^  and  F,)  in  different  direc-  Fr.  li^vre,  It.  lepre,  hare,  from  Lat.  lepus,  hare), 

iions,  which  hold  it  in  equilibrium,  the  formula  The  young  of  the  hare  during  the  first  year  of  its 

for  the  mechanical  advantage  can  be  deduced  at  age.    Se«  Habe. 

once;  the  general  principle  being  that  since  there        LEVOEBETT,  John  (1616-79).    An  American 

I  \  colonial  official.     He  came  to  Boston  with   his 

!  \  father  in  1633  from  Boston  Parish,  England,  but 

j  A  went  back  to  serve  in  the  Parliamentory  Army 

I  ^y{\  in  1644.    He  was  a  captain  under  Cromwell,  who 

j^: — .  0*      *      \  became  his  friend.    On  his  return  to  Boston  he 

i  •  '  \  was  a  member  of  the  General  Court  (1651-52), 

i  \  and  was  sent  to  bring  Maine  under  the  jurisdic- 

{  \  tion  of  Massachusetts.    He  also  took  part  in  the 

I  \   y  capture  of  settlements  along  the  Saint  Lawrence. 

V  In   1666  he  went  to   England  to  represent  the 

^4  \  (k>lony,  and  remained  six  years.     On  his  return 

V  he  was  made  Speaker  of  the  General  Court  and 

^k  major-general  of  the  militia.    For  six  years  he  was 

^  in  the  Governor's  Council,  and  was  then  made 
Deputy  Governor.      When    Bellingham    died    in 

is  equilibrium  the  moment  of  one  force  aroiind  1672  he  filled  out  his  term.     He  was  r^ularly 

the  pivot  at  P,  i.  e.  Fj^i,  must  equal  the  moment  elected  (Jovernor  in  1673,  and  died  in  office.    Con- 

of  the  second  force  around  the  same  axis,  i.e.  suit  the  Report  of  the  New  England  Genealogical 

FjZ,.    The  fixed  point  is  called  the  'fulcrum,'  and  Society  for  1881. 

I,  and  i,  the  'lever-arms.'  Thus  to  balance  a  LEVERBIEB,  le-vftr'yA',  Urbain  Jean  Jo- 
force  F^  a  force  F,  IS  necessary,  where  F,J,=F,t  seph  (1811-77).  A  French  astronomer,  bom  at 
The  mechanical  advantage  is  therefore,  k/l^  Saint-LO.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
Another  mode  of  deducing  the  same  formula  is  nique  in  1831,  and  was  subsequently  employed  for 
to  consider  the  system  displaced  slightly  whenin  gome  time  as  an  engineer  in  connection  with  the 
equilibrium  under  the  forces  F^  and  F,.  The  Government  tobacco  monopoly.  His  Tables  de 
point  of  application  of  F^  will  move  a  disUnce  Mercure  and  several  memoirs  on  *the  secular 
x;  that  of  F^  a  distance  w^.  By  the  principle  inequalities'  opened  to  him  the  door  of  the 
of  energy  F,a7i=F^,;   but  by  geometry,   if  the  Academy   in   1846.      At  the   instance  of  Arago 

displacement  is  small,   iL=4?  and  hence  F,^=  ^f  applied   himself  to  the  examination  of  the 

li       I2  disturbances  in  the  motions  of  the  planets,  from 

FJ^,  as  before.  which  the  existence  of  an  undiscovered  planet 

In  some  levers  the  fulcrum  lies  between  the  could   be    inferred;    and,   as    the   result   of   his 

two  balancing    forces,    e.g.    pump-handle,   crow-  laborious  calculations,  directed  the  attention  of 

bar,  scissors.    In  other  cases  it  lies  beyond  the  astronomers  to  the  point  in  the  heavens  where,  a 

forces,   e.g.   sugar-tongs,   nut-cracker,   claw-ham-  few   days   afterwards,   the  planet  Neptune  was 

mer,  a  wheelbarrow.     See  Mechanics.  actually  discovered.     The  elements  of  the  orbit 

LEVEB,    Charles    James    (1806-72).      An  o^  the  planet  had  also  been  calculated  by  the 

Irish  novelist,  bom  in  Dublin,  August  31,  1806.  English  astronomer  Adams  in  1846,  but  no  search 

He  graduated  B.  A.  from  Trinitv  College,  Dublin,  waa  made  for  the  planet.    For  this  L«verrier  waa 

in  1827,  and  then  studied  medicine  at  Gottingen,  rewarded  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of 

Germany.    A  visit  to  Canada  in  1829  he  subse-  Honor,    a    professorship    of    astronomy    in    the 

quently  turned  to  good  use  in  Arthur  O'Leary  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  various  minor 

(1844)    and  Con  Cregan   (1849).     Returning  to  honors.    In  1854  Leverrier  was  appointed  to  the 

Dublin,  he  took  his  medical  degree  at  Trinitv  directorship  of  the  Observatory  of  Pans,  an  office 

(1831),  and  received  several  appointments  from  which,  save  during  an  interval  of  three  years 

the  Board  of  Health.     In  the  Dublin  University  (1870-73),  he  held  till  his  death.     See  AOAXS, 

Magazine  for  February,  1837,  appeared  the  first  Jo"^  Couch  ;  Neptui^:. 

installment  of  Harry  Lorrequer,     This  was  fol-        LEVEBWOOD.     A   synonym   for   ironwood* 

lowed  by  ChiMrles  O'Malley,  Jack  Hinton.  the  See  Hobnbeah. 
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LEVESOV-GOWEB,  lWB<m-g6i^,  Gbakviixb       JJSm^  Son  of  Ajj^h^eub.    See  Matthew. 
GsoBGE.    See  Geanvilu:,  SW3ON0  Eabl.  IiBVFATHAN    (Heb.  liwyatMn).     A  mon- 

LEVETZOW,  I6v'6t-s6,  Ulrike,  Baroness  von  s^r  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
(1804-99).  A  friend  of  Goethe.  She  met  him  at  ^^^  The  word  is  used  both  in  a  speciflo 
Marienbad  and  Karlsbad  in  1822  and  1823,  when  ™  »  general  sense.  As  a  specific  term  (Ps. 
she  was  eighteen  and  he  was  seventy-three.  The  "?F»v-  J*?  J<*.  ^\  ^)  ^\  signifies  the  croc- 
poet  was  much  struck  with  her  wit  and  beauty  ^^^^>  }^}^\  ^^  }^  ala?  ^  ^^,\  ^'d«r  sense, 
and  addressed  to  her  a  THlogii  der  Leidenaohaft.  "     »  kmd    of  cloud-snake  which  darkens  the 

heavens    (Is.  xxvii.   1),  a  large  sea-monster  of 

LE'VT  (Heb.  L(Hol,  probably  a  Gentilic  fprm  uncertain  kind  (Ps.  civ.  26),  and  as  'monster,* 
for  Leah;  possibly  connected  with  Idtcah,  to  or  dragon,  in  an  entirely  eeneral  sense  (Job  iii. 
join).  According  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  g,  Hebrew  text;  cf.  Revised  Version  and  Author- 
third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah  (Gen.  xxix.  34),  ized  Version,  marginal  reading).  As  a  mythical 
eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Invites  (q.v.).  With  monster,  the  leviathan  appears  also  under  vari- 
his  brother  Simeon  he  is  reported  to  have  treach-  ous  names  such  as  Rahah  and  Behemoth,  and  it 
erously  slaughtered  the  Shechemites  for  their  has  been  plausibly  demonstrated  by  Gunkel 
outrage  on  his  sister  Dinah,  an  act  for  which  (jS^c^'p/vn^  «nd  O^aoA,  Gdttingen,  1896)  that  the 
Jacob  administered  a  reproof  (Gen.  xxxiv.),  and  conception  is  allied  to  that  of  Tiamat,  the  drag- 
even  on  his  death-bed  cursed  Simeon  and  Levi,  on  who  in  the  Babylonian  creation  story  is  over- 
saying  they  should  be  scattered  in  Israel  (Gen.  come  by  the  god  Marduk.  Gunkel  has  proposed 
xlix,  5-7 ) .  This  curse  is  probably  a  reminiscence  the  theory  that  the  leviathan  represented  origi- 
of  tribal  quarrels  and  refers  to  events  which  oc-  nally  a  mythological  monster,  fought  with  and 
curred  after  the  entry  of  the  Hebrews  into  overcome  by  Yahweh.  The  dragon  which  plays 
Canaan.  That  both  tliese  tribes  were  practically  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature 
wiped  out  appears  to  follow  from  the  circum-  of  the  New  Testament  and  also  appears  in  the 
stance  that  Simeon  occupies  territory  in  Judah  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  (e.g.  Bel  and  the 
(Joshua  xix.  1-9),  while  Levi  has  no  territory  at  Dragon)  reverts  to  the  conceptions  connected 
all.  Neither  of  these  tribes  plays  any  part  in  with  Leviathan  and  Tiamat. 
the  political  history  of  the  northern  or  southern  LEVIATHAK,  The,  or  The  Matter,  Form, 
kingdom.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Levites  be-  j^^d  Power  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesias- 
eame  guardians  of  sanctuaries  (cf.  Judges  xvii.),  ^ical  and  Civtl.  A  philosophical  treatise  by 
the  term  Levite  acquired  the  sense  of  a  priest— a  Thomas  Hobbes  (1651).  It  embodies  Hobbes's 
development  assisted  by  the  popular  etynaology  yj^^g  ^f  politics,  which  he  claimed  emerged  from 
of  Levi  (cf.  XXIX.  34),  which  implied  that  a  primitive  anarchy  to  their  complete  form  in 
Levitc  was  one  who  was  attached'  (i.e.  to  a  monarchy.  The  idea  of  absolutism  here  advo- 
sanctuary).  cated  is  Hobbes's  most  celebrated  speculation. 

LEVI,  Leone  (1821-88).  An  English  econo-  LEVIATHAK  OF  LITEBATUBE;  The.  A 
mist,  bom  in  Ancona,  Italy,  of  Jewish  parentage,  title  given  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
In  1844  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he  was  LEVIEN,  l&'v6n',  Il8E  (1852—).  A  German 
naturalized  as  a  British  citizen.  A  few  notes  to  novelist  and  lyric  poet,  whose  pseudonym  is  Use 
one  of  the  Liverpool  papers  upon  chambers  of  Frapan.  She  was  born  at  Hamburg,  and  was 
commerce  and  commercial  tribunals  led  to  the  for  manv  years  a  teacher.  In  1884  she  went* 
founding  of  such  organizations  in  several  of  the  to  Stuttgart  to  studv  aesthetics,  and  was  an  in- 
leading  cities.  Levi  became  honorary  secretary  timate  friend  of  Vischer  for  the  last  four  years 
of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  of  his  life.  She  wrote  Tischer-Erinnerunffen  in 
active  in  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  com-  iggg.  Then  she  spent  two  years  (1889-90)  at 
mercial  law.  His  work  on  Commercial  Law  Munich  and  was  a  member  of  Paul  Heyse's  lite- 
(1850-52)  led  to  the  creation  of  a  royal  com-  rarv  circle.  Her  other  publications  include: 
mission  and  many  important  amendments.  In  namhurger  'Sovellen'  (1886);  Zwischen  Elbe 
1852  Levi  was  appointed  professor  of  commerce  und  Alster  (1890)  ;  Bittersuaa  (1891)  ;  Quer- 
at  King's  College,  London.  He  was  an  active  JcSpfe  (1895);  Vom  etcig  Hfeuen  (1896);  In  der 
participant  in  the  work  of  the  Statistical  Society,  gtille  ( 1897)  ;  and  the  volume  of  poems,  Gedichte 
the  Law  Amendment  Society,  and  kindred  organi<  ( iggi ) , 

zations.    His  principal  work  wa*  his  History  of        LEVIN,  l&-v6n',  Rahel.    See  Varnhagen  vow 

British  Commerce  and  of  the  Economic  Progress  T^j^i^z 

?f  '!J^J?v/*^^^"il^  ^^^^-^^^^  (London,  1872).        lbVIBATE  MABBIAOE  (from  Lat.  fetir, 

He  died  Alay  7,  18»«.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  d^ara,  AS.  iikcor,  OHG.  zeih- 

L^vi,  lA'v^,  St^vaiw    (1863—).     A  distin-  ^ur,  husband's  brother).    The  marriage  of  a  man 

fruiAhed   French   Orientalist   of   Jewish   descent,  to  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.    This  was 

His  interest  in  India  was  developed  at  an  early  an   ancient  usa^   widely   prevalent  at  certain 

age.  and   in   1886  he  was  appointed  instructor  stages  of  civilization,  and  rests  ultimately  upon 

in  Sanskrit   at   the   Ecole   des   Hautes   Etudes,  the  circumstance  that  the  wife  as  the  property 

In  1890  L(vi  received  the  degree  of  docteur  te  of  a  man  passed  at  his  death  with  his  estate  to 

lettres,  for  which  he  presented  his  thesis  Quid  de  his  heir,  upon  whom  the  obligation  rested  to  pro- 

Gnrcis   Veterum  Indcrum  Monumenta   Tradide-  vide  for  the  widow  and  her  children,  or  if  there 

rint.    The  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  his  were  no  children,  to  secure  issue.    (3en.  xxxviii.  is 

study  on  the  Sanskrit  drama  (Le  th^dtre  indien) ,  an  example  of  this  usaere.    The  ancient  custom  is 

which  still  remains  the  standard  work  on  this  carried  over  into  the  Deuteronomic  Code  (Dent, 

subject.    In  1894  he  was  appointed  full  professor  xxv.  5-10),  where  provision  is  made  that  a  man 

in  Sanskrit  at  the  College  de  France.    In  1898  the  must  marry  his  deceased  brother's  widow  in  case 

second  important  work  of  I^vi  appeared,  entitled  no  son  is  bom  of  the  first  marriage.    However, 

La  doctrine  du  sacrifice  dans  lea  Brdhmanas,  certain  modifications  are  introduced  which  indi- 
Vol.  XIL— 12. 
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cate  a  departure  from  the  earlier  custom.    The  the  English  ships  arrived  with  the  opening  of 

obligation  rested  on  a  surviving  brother  only  in  navigation.     After  his  return  to  France  L6vxs 

case  he  'dwelled  together'   (i.  e.  on  the  family  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1761,  served  in 

estate)   with  the  deceased;  and  while  formerly  the  Rhine  campaispas,  was  with  Cond6  at  the 

all  the  male  offspring  of  the  second  marriage  were  victory  of  Johannisbure,  and  became  Governor  of 

regarded  as  the  issue  of  the  deceased,  according  Artois  in  1765,  a  marshal  of  France  in  1783,  and 

to  Deuteronomy  only  the  eldest  son  of  the  new  a  duke  and  peer  of  the  realm  in  1784. 

marriage  was  to  be  so  considered.     It  appears  uejvi/TA,  Elias,  or  Elul  Levi  ben  Asheb, 

i^^  w^**f r^wT^n  ^'iT^'^r^' *r^r*{  t^^  ""?■  sumamed  Ashkenasi/the  German ;  Habbachur,  th^ 

r^o  f /*i^             ^^'   °,y  ^  K  ^""^^  "^^^^^  Master;    and    Hammedakdek,    the    Grammarian 

Code  provides  a  ceremony  whereby  a  surviving  (e.l468'l549).     A  Jewish  grammarian  and  exe- 

brother  can  evade  the  obligation,  though  m  doing  ^^      jj^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Netistadt  on  the  Aisch, 

so  he  IS  subjected  to  an  insult  by  the  widow,  who  ^^^^  Nuremberg,  about  1468.     In  1496  he  went 

draws  off  her  brother-m-law's  sandal  and  spits  ^^  j^j     where  he  taught  Hebrew  mainlv,  if  not 

S  ^" /TVu  ^^  "^'ll^'''''  '?   ^^\J^^^'^}'u  solely,  ti  Christians.    He  first  taught  in  Venice, 

Book  of  Ruth  unphes  this  custom    though  still  ^^en  jn  Padua,  and  next  in  Rome,  where  he  had 

further  modified.    The  brother  of  Elimelech  upon  Cardinal   Egidio   as   a   pupil.      From   Rome   he 

whom  rested  the  obligation  to  mariy  Naomi  for-  returned  to  Venice,  and  here  he  gave  lessons  to 

feits  the  privilege  and  also  the  duty  to  redeem  ^^e  French  Ambassador,  George  de  Silve;  then 

the  field  which  Naomi  was  forced  to  sell,  but  ^^  ^^^^  to  Isny,  in  Swabia,  and  finaUv  returned 

there  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  formal  re-  to  Venice.     No  Jews  were  allowed   to  live  in 

pudiation  any  such  ceremony  of  public  obloquy  ^^^^^  ^^  ^his  time,  but  Elias  Levita  received 

as  IS  prescribed  in  Deuteronomy.     The  Priestly  ^he   unique  honor   of   an   invitation— which   he 

Code    (Lev.   xvui.    16;    xx.   21)    represenU   the  declined— from    King    Francis    L    to    come    to 

final  stage  in  the  decay  of  this  custom— its  abro-  prance   and   teach    the   Hebrew   language.      He 

P^VT'.j^  *^"*^^  V^^  a  deceased  brothers  wife  ^ied  in  Venice  in  1549.    His  principal  works  are: 

IS  forbidden  without  qualification,  and  evidently  ^  Hebrew  grammar,  entitled  Bahur   (1518)  ;   a 

because  of  economic  abuses  to  which  the  ancient  treatise  on  the  Masora,   Masoreth  ha-Masoreth 

custom  led  with  advancing  social  culture.     The  (1538),  important  for  the  studv  of  the  Hebrew 

contradiction  between  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus  text  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  a  dictionary  of 

was  embarrassing  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis.    In  the  the   Targum,    Meturgeman   (1541).      His    book, 

days  of  Jesus  the  levirate  law  was  still  observed  rriahhi    (1541),    a   compilation    of   712   articles 

in  certain  circles,  but  the  Talmud  effects  a  com-  treating   chiefly   of    Rabbinic    Hebrew,    and    his 

promise    by    recognizing    the    validity    of    the  ^^5  Taam,  a  treatise  on  accents  in  Biblical  He- 

Priestly  Code,  but  combining  lU  execution  with  brew,  also  deserve  mention.     Elias  Levita's  He- 

the  performance  of  the  ceremony  prescribed  in  brew  knowledge  was  derived  mainly   from   the 

Deuteronomy,  which  is  sUll  observed  among  or-  ^orks  of  the  Kimchia  (q.v.). 

thodox  Jews.     Consult  the  Hebrew  archeeologles  ^^ 

of  Norwack  and  Benzinger.  liE'VITB    (Lat.  Levites,  Gk .  AewViyf ,  Letnf ««^ 

_____-,    ,       ,        ,     *,           ^          T           rm.  from  Heb.  L^irf).    The  designation  in  the  Penta- 

IiEVTB,  le-ve'  or  l€v^s,  or  Point  Levi.    The  teuch   for  servitors  attached  to  the   sanctuary 

capital   of   Levis    County,   Quebec,    Canada,   on  ^f  Yahweh.     The  usage  of  Levite  in  the  vari- 

the  south  bank  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  opposite  o^g  codes  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch 

thecity  of  Quebec  (Map:  Quebec,  E  4).    It  has  differs    in    an    important    particular.      In    the 

the  Lome  graving  dock,  600  feet  long,  which  ad-  i^uteronomic  Code  the  priests  are  referred  to  as 

mits  vessels  drawing  25  to  26  feet  of  water,  and  .the  Levite  priests,'  a  distinction  between  priest 

the  wharves  where  passengers  from  the  ocean  ^nd  Levite  being  unknown  it  the  time  of  the 

steamships  are  landed,  and  is  protected  by  sub-  compilation  of  this  code   (c.623  B.C.).     Ezekiel, 

stantial  fortifications  crowning  the  heights  from  however,  introduces  a  distinction  between  priesta 

yiln     9f°?~^  Monckton  bombarded  Quebec  in  ^f  the  family  of  Zadok,  who  presided  over  the 

1759.     It  is  connected  by  ferries  with  Quebec;  temple  from  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  Levites 

IS  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  and  is  the  ter-  ^^^s.    xliii.-xliv.).     By   Levites   are   meant   the 

"^Ttx!"^  branches  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  ^^^^^      j^^ts  of  the  sanctuaries  (or  high  places) 

^''^iQQ,^  ?^^'  ^^^K^^^"^^^'     Population,  .„  i^^Ji  ^„d  j^^^b,  which  by  the  Deuteronomie 

m  1891,  7301;  m  1901,  7783.  ^^^  j^^^  1,^^  abrogated  in  favor  of  the  central- 

XiiVTBy   lA'vg',   FHANQt)i8   Gaston,  Duke  of  ization   of  the   cult   in   the   Jerusalem   temple. 

(1720-87).     A  French  soldier,  bom  at  Chateau  These  Levites,  as  a  punishment  for  mainteining 

d*Ajac,  Langiiedoc.     After  serving  in  the  army  a  cult  that  to  the  exilic  writers  appeared  idola- 

in  Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Itely  during  the  War  trous,  were  to  be  degraded  to  the  position  of  the 

of  the  Austrian  Succession,  he  was  sent  to  Canada  temple  servants,   subordinate  to  the  Zadokites. 

(1756),  where  he  was  second  to  Montcalm  in  the  This    distinction    is    fully    carried    out    in    the 

campaigns  against  the  British.  He  was  promoted  'Priestly   Code'    (Leviticus   and   Numbers).     A 

major-general  for  his  leading  share  in  the  sue-  compromise    is   effected   between   the   prieste   of 

cessful    defense    of   Carillon    (1758)    against   a  Jerusalem  and  those  who  served   in  the  other 

far  superior  force  of  English.    He  repulsed  Gen-  sanctuaries  by  recognizinfr  the  descent  of  all  from 

eral  Wolfe  at  Montmorenci  (1759),  and  after  the  an  eponymous  ancestor,  Levi;  but,  on  the  other 

death  of  Montealm  took  command  of  the  rem-  hand,  within  this  tribe,  special  prerogatives  are 

nants  of  the  French  army.    He  kept  up  a  hopeless  accorded  to  a  particular  family — that  of  Aaron, 

but  gallant  fight  against  the  conquering  British  to   whose   hands   the   priesthood   proper    is    in- 

throughout  the  succeeding  winter.    In  the  battle  trusted.  This  did  not  involve  the  setting  aside  of 

of  Sainte  Foye    (1760)    he  won  a  victory  over  the  privileges  of  the   Zadokites,  whose  descent 

them  that  would  have  resulted  in  Quebec  chang-  was  reckoned   from  Aaron  through  the  latter'* 

ing  hands  once  more  had  the  French  instead  of  son  Eleazar  (I.  Chron.  xxiv.  3),  while  removing 
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any  opprobrium  attached  to  the  Levites  by  giving  Levites,  Levite),  Book  of.     The  name  of  the 

them  a  common  origin  with  the  priests.     It  is  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  derived  from  the 

evident  from  a  consideration  of  this  development  title  given  to  it  in  the  Greek  translation,  'the 

in  the  use  of  the  term  Levite  that  it  originally  Levitical  book/  as  treating  chiefly  of  the  func- 

designated  a  'priest*  (see  Levi).   The  connection  tions  of  the  Levites,  the  term  Levitical  being  used 

of  Levite  as  priest  with  the  supposed  tribe  of  as  synonymous  with  sacerdotal.    Like  Exodus  and 

Uvi  is  remote  and  to  a  large  extent  artificial.  Numbers,   however,    it   contains   also   historical 

The  ancient  tribe  of  Levi  (as  we  see  from  Gen.  material  and  is  viewed  by  critics  as  part  of  a 

xlix.  6)  was  warlike,  and  the  story  of  the  treach-  great  historical  compilation  in  whch  the  legal 

erous  attack  of  Simeon  and  Levi  upon  Shechem  codes  have  been  inserted  at  the  point  at  which, 

(Gen.  xxxiv.)    is  not  merely  an  illustration  of  according  to  the  historical  theory  underlying  the 

this  character  of  the  tribe,  but  also  points  to  its  Pentateuch  (q.v.),  they  were  promulgated.     The 

practical   annihilation.     In   the  distribution  of  historical  sources  in  Leviticus  are  considered  the 

Canaan  among  the  tribes,  Simeon  is  settled  in  same  as  are  found  in  the  other  books  of  the 

the  territory  of  Judah,  while  Levi  receives  no  Pentateuch  and  in  Joshua — namely,  the  compila- 

territory,  because  the  tribe  was  dispersed — prac-  tion  known  as  JE  (see  Elohist  and  Yahwist; 

tically  wiped  out.     Some  remnants  became  at-  Hexateuch  ) ,  and  the  Priestly  narrative,  together 

tached  to  sanctuaries  as  guardians    (cf.  Judges  with  additions  and  interpolations  by  the  group  of 

xvii. ) ,  and  from  this  fact  the  term  Levite  acquired  editors  who  welded  the  narratives  togetner  with 

the  sense  of  one  doing  service  at  a  sanctuary,  the  Pentateuchal  codes.    In  Leviticus  itself  two 

This  usage  was  taken  up  by  the  writers  who  re-  codes  are  embodied :  the  so-called  'Law  of  Holi- 

constructed  Hebrew  history  on  the  theory  which  ness*    (Lev.   xvii-xxvi.)    and  the  Priestly  Ck)de, 

traced  the  religious  organization  back  to  Moses  which,  besides  embracing  the  rest  of  the  book, 

(see  Hexateuch),  and  carried  out  in  the  manner  extends  through  the  Book  of  Numbers.    Of  these 

above  indicated.     All  priests  being  thus  traced  the  former,  compiled  during  the  Exile,  has  been 

back  to  Levi,  the  tribe  as  a  whole  is  regarded  made  to  conform  in  the  editing  process  to  the 

as    consecrated    to    the    service    of   Yahweh    by  Priestly  Code,  tiiough  not  entirely  so,  while  the 

way    of    a    substitute    for   the    offering   of    the  latter  is  the  law  book  that  was  presented  to  the 

first-born  in  each  family  of  Israel,  who  rightfully  Jewish  community  of  Jerusalem   through  Ezra 

belonged  to  the  deity  (cf.  e.g.  Num.  iii.  12).  Ais  and  Nehemiah   (qq.v.)   and  finally  adopted  as  a 

servants  of  the  sanctuary,  supported  by  the  tern-  binding   ordinance    in   B.C.    444.      The    'Law   of 

pie  income,  the  Levites  were  not  obligesd  to  culti-  Holiness,'  which  is  so  called  because  of  the  promi- 

vate  the  land,  and  hence  owned  no  territory.    In  nence  attached  therein  to  the  *holy'  character  of 

this  way  the  theory  fitted  in  well  with  the  pre-  the   Hebrew   nation,    deals    with    the    folloAving 

exilic  conditions,  in  which  period  the  Levites  as  a  topics :  domestic  animals,  slaughtered  for  ofTer- 

tribe  play  a  part  in  the  political  history  and  ings  to  Yahweh,  and  prohibition  against  the  eat- 

possess  no  territory.     An  exception  is  made  in  ing  of   blood    (ch.    xvii.)  ;    laws   against   incest 

respect  to  the  cities  of  refuge  wnich  are  assigned  set  forth  in  detail   (xviii.) ;  miscellaneous  com- 

to  the  priests,  but  which  are  merely  old  sanctu-  mandments    of    a    moral    and    social    character 

aries    recognized    as    sacred    asylums   to    which  (xix.)  ;  prohibition  of  the  Moloch  cult  and  an- 

murderers  flee  from  the  avenger  of  blood  (q.v.).  other  law  of  incest  (xx.)  ;  regulations  for  priests, 

The  duties  of  the  Levites  are  specified  in  the  restrictions  in  regard  to  mourning  and  marriage, 

Priestly   Code   and   elaborated   in   the   Book   of  priests  to  be  without  physical  blemish,  ordinances 

Chronicles.     They  were  not  properly  servants  of  with  regard  to  the  eating  of  sacrificed  animals, 

Yahweh,   but   servants   to   the  Aaronite   priests  which  must  also  be  without  blemish  (xxi-xxii.) ; 

to  whom  they  were  'given.'    They  were  not  per-  order  and  nature  of  festivals  (xxiii.)  ;  ordinances 

mitted  to  approach  the  inner  sanctuary.     They  regardins  oil  for  lamps  in  the  tabernacle,  shew- 

had  charge  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  prepared  bread,     blasphemy,     manslaughter,     and     torts 

the  animals  for  the  sacrifice.    Menial  duties,  such  (xxiv.)  ;    Sabbatical   year   and   Jubilee    (xxv.)  ; 

as  the  cleaning  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  temple  closing  remarks  of  a  hortatory  character  (xxvi.). 

halls,   were  also   imposed  on   them,   as   well  as  Many  of  the  ordinances  in  this  code,  particularly 

Sratch*  duties.     According  to  the  Priestly  Code,  those  in  reference  to  the  slaughter  of  animals,  the 

one-tenth    of   the    tithes   only   belonged    to    the  lamps,  and  the  shewbread,  are  based  on  older  cus- 

Levites ;  but  it  would  appear  from  Uie  Book  of  toms  or  decisions  which  have  been  elaborated  and 

Nehemiah  that  their  income  in  fact  was  larger,  revised. 

Not  all  of  the  provisions,  it  must  be  borne  in  The  Priestly  Code  in  Leviticus  may  be  sub- 
mind,  were  carried  out;  and  on  the  whole  the  posi-  divided  into  three  sections  as  follows:  (1)  chap- 
tion  of  the  Levites,  who  so  far  outnumbered  the  ters  i.-vii. ;  (2)  chapters  xi.-xv.;  (3)  chapter  xvi. 
priests  proper,  was  better  than  the  Priestly  Code  Qf  these  the  first  section  contains  the  sacrificial 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Copsult:  Graf,  "Zur  laws  systematically  arranged  with  reference  to 
Geschichte  des  Stammes  Levi,"  in  If eraj's  ArcWr.,  (a)  burnt  offerings,  (b)  meal  offerings,  (c) 
vol.  i.  (Halle,  1869)  ;  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  peace  offerings,  (d)  sin  offerings,  (e)  trespass 
smr  Geschichte  IsraeU  (5th  ed.,  Berlin,  1899)  ;  offerings.  To  these  are  added  a  series  of  rules, 
Maybaum,  Entwickelung  des  aUisraelitiachen  chiefly  for  the  guidance  of  the  priests,  and  some 
PrieatertufM  (Breslau,  1880)  ;  Baudissin,  Oe-  further  specifications  with  regard  to  the  various 
Bchichie  den  altteatamentlichen  Priestertuma  kinds  of  offerings.  The  second  section  (xi.-xv.) 
(Leipzig,  1889);  Curtiss,  The  Levitical  Priests  jeals  with  cleanness  and  uncleanness  in  general. 
(London,  1877)5  VogeUtein,/)er  JTomp/ztcMcfcen  xhe  beginning  is  made  with  clean  and  unclean 
Priestem  und  Leviten  aeit  den  Tagen  Ezechiels  animals,  which  are  enumerated  in  detail,  with 
(Stettin,  1889) ;  and  the  Hebrew  archiBologies  of  their  distinguishing  signs  (ch.  xi.),  and  the 
Kowaek  and  Benzinger.    See  Priests.  consequences  of  defilement  by  contact  with  un- 

ItEVIT^CTJS    (Lat.    Leviticus,  Gk.  Acvtrtx6r,  clean  animals  and  the  carcasses  of  clean  animals. 

Levitikon,  pertaining  to  the  Levites,  from  Awlriit,  In  chapter  xii.  uncleanness  connected  with  child- 
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birth  and  regulations  for  purification  are  given,  have  been,  involving  the  tearing  apart  of  corn- 
Chapter  xiii.  treats  of  skin  diseases  as  causes  of  ponent  pieces,  the  desire  to  give  an  historical  set- 
uncleanness,  examination  of  signs  pointing  to  ting  to  the  codes  was  certainly  uppermost  in  the 
leprosy,  and  discrimination  between  innocent  mind  of  the  compiler  of  the  Priestly  narrative 
eruptions  and  genuinely  'imclean'  symptoms,  and  of  the  subsequent  school  of  editors.  Into 
'  Chapter  ziv.  makes  application  of  the  method  to  the  priestly  narrative  were  taken  up  JK  and 
stuffs,  cloUi,  leather,  to  spots  on  the  walls  of  the  Priestly  Codes,  while  the  Code  of  Holiness 
houses,  and  methods  of  purification.  Chapter  xv.  was  added  by  later  redactors,  who  also  endeav- 
treats  of  uncleanness  resulting  from  sexual  secre-  ored,  though  without  complete  success,  to  adjust 
tions  and  discharges  in  men  and  women.  Chapter  the  two  codes  to  one  another, 
xvi.  contains  the  ritual  for  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Bibuoobaphy.  Consult :  the  commentaries  of 
In  placing  the  origin  of  the  Priestly  Code  in  Baentsch,  Svack,  Keil,  Kalish,  and  Dillmann  (3d 
the  post^xilic  period  it  must  not  be  supposed  ed.,  by  Ryssel)  ;  Driver  and  White,  "Leviticus," 
that  its  ordinances  represent  innovations  belong-  in  Haupt,  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
ing  to  this  late  date.  The  aim  of  the  compiler  or  (Leipng.  1894;  in  the  new  Eng.  trans..  New 
compilers  of  the  code  in  fact  was  to  produce  York,  1898)  ;  Addis,  Documents  of  the  Eewateuck^ 
something  which  might  so  far  as  possible  appear  vol.  ii.  (London,  1898) ;  Carpenter  and  Batters- 
old.  Hence  not  onlv  regulations  in  former  codes  l7»  The  Hexateuch  (London,  1900) ;  Ba«itsch, 
were  taken  np,  but  ancient  customs  and  ritual-  0«*  HeUigk^iisgeaetz,  Lev.  17-26  (1893)  ;  and 
istic  decisions  were  retained  if  found  consistent  the  introductions  to  the  Old  Testament  of  Driver, 
with  the  religious  standpoint  reached  by  the  Kuenen,  Comill,  Konig,  and  Holringer. 
pious  Yahwists  of  the  Exile.  In  the  Priestly  LEVKOSIA,  Iftf-ko's^A.  Another  name  for 
Code  accordingly  we  can  pick  out  a  large  number  Nicosia  (q.v.). 
of  smaller  ritualistic  compendia  embodving  the  t -n-Trrrrr  rxa-n  o  ct 
practice  of  the  Jerusalem  priests  before^  thi  Ex-  MV1TL0SE.  See  Sugabs. 
lie.  So,  e.g.  within  chapters  i.-vii.,  we  find  LEVY.  See  Abmies  ;  Conscription  ;  Recbuit- 
(vi.  8-vii.  2)   a  group  of  instructions  to  priests  MEXT. 

which  embody  relatively  ancient  practices  with  UEVY    (OF.   levee,  Fr.  lev^,  a  raising,  em- 

additions.    Chapters  i.-vi.  are  supplements  to  the  bankment).     In  its  legal  sense,  the  seizure  and 

subject  dealt  with  m  this  group  of  regulations,  taking  possession  of  the  propertv  of  a  person. 

Again  the  regulations  for  taboos  of  food,  persons,  ^  ^  proper  officer,  under  a  writ  or  other  process 

and   objects    rest   upon    ancient  customs    which  ^f  j^w.     It  was  fornierlv  specifically  used  to  des- 

the  Hebrews   shared  with   surrounding  nations,  jg^ate  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  a  fine 

and  even  the  formulation  of  the  ordinances  may  (q^,)   of  lands,  but  this  has  fallen  into  disuse, 

be  relatively  old,  though  m  their  present  form  xhe  most  common  emplovment  of  the  term  in  the 

they  betray  evidence  of  having  passed  through  j^^,  ^  ^o  describe  the  act  of  a  sheriff,  marshal, 

several   editing  stages      Chapter  xyi.   furnishes  ^r  other  officer,  wherebv  he  seizes  the  propertv  of 

a  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ^  judgment  debtor  under   an   execution    (q.V), 

old    and   the   new   have   l^n   combined   in   the  ^r   fisri   facias    (q.v.),    for   the   satisfaction   of 

Priestly   Code.     It    is   told   in   chapter   x.   how  ^g  judinnent. 

two  priests,  represented  in  tradition  as  sons  of  Xo  constitute  a  valid  lew  the  officer  must  Uke 
Aaron  incurred  the  ^ixath  of  the  deity  by  a  cere-  actual  possession  of  the  propertv.  In  case  of 
monial  error  (carrying  unhallowed  fire  m  their  personal  propertv  he  should  retain  actual  custody 
censers).  In  connection  with  this  story—for  of  it,  either  bv  locking  it  up  or  putting  a  deputy 
chapter  xvi.  is  directly  connected  with  chapter  x.  jq  charge  of*  it ;  in  case  of  real  propertv  he 
— the  precautions  are  set  forth  which  must  be  should  enter  and  show  bv  open  and  unequivocal 
observ'cd  by  the  priests  in  order  to  avoid  a  simi-  acts  that  he  has  taken  legal  possession  under  his 
lar  misfortune.  Incidental  to  these  prescriptions,  process,  but  in  most  States  the  judgment  debtor 
an  old  piacular  ritual  is  introduced,  involving  jg  not  ejected  from  the  propertv,  as  his  posses- 
the  sending  away  of  a  scapegoat  into  the  wilder-  gion  is  subject  to  the  lev^'  and  subsequent  sale, 
ness.  This  rite— a  survival  of  demon-worship,  The  term  levy  is  also  applied  to  the  seizure 
and  bearing  on  its  face  the  mark  of  primitive  of  property  under  a  writ  of  attachment.  The 
conceptions  of  sin— is  carried  over  into  the  sol-  rules  as  to  taking  possession  of  the  property  of 
cmn  Atonement  Day,  of  which  no  mention  is  the  person  named  prevailing  under  this  writ  are 
made  in  the  pre-exilic  codes,  and  which  is  essen-  similar  to  those  under  an  execution  against 
tially  a  feature  of  post-exilic  Judaism.  property.  See  Attachment;  Execttion;  Sale; 
The  manner  in  which  the  atonement  rites  are  Shebiff;  and  consult  the  authorities  there  re- 
set forth   incidental   to   an   actual   or   supposed  ferred  to. 

occurrence   is    also   a    characteristic   feature   of  L^VY,   lA'v^,   Emile    (1820-90).     A   French 

the  literary  method  pursued  in  Levitions,,  which  ^^^^  ^nd   portrait   painter.     He   was   bom   in 

regards  the  codes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  p^rig,  August  29,  1826.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Abel 

historian.    This  point  of  view  prompts  the  Priest-  ^^  p^joi  and  Picot,  and  studied  at  the  Ecole  des 

ly  compiler  to  break  off  the  Priestly  Code  at  the  Beaux- Arts.    He  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 

end  of  chapter  vii.,  and  insert  a  narrative  of  the  1954.     Qn  his  return  from  Italv  he  settled  in 

sacred  institutions— a  description  of  the  conse-  paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting, 

cration  and  installation  rites  for  the  priests  at  He  exhibited  in  the  Salon,  receiving  a  first-clas? 

the   time   of   the   setting    up    of   the   tabernacle  medal  in  1878,  and  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1867. 

and   the   inaugural   sacrifices   on    that    occasion.  Among  the  more  important  of  his  works  are: 

Chapter  viii.  belongs  therefore  to  Exodus,  chap-  "Noah  Cursing  Canaan"  (1855)  ;   "Supper  of  the 

ter  xl..  while  chapter  xxix.  is  directly  connected  Martyrs"    (1859)  ;   "Death  of  Orpheus"    (1866), 

with    Exodus,    chapters    xxv.-xxix.  '  Whatever  Luxembourg  Museum ;  **Love  and  Folly"  (1874); 

the   other  motives   of   the   rearrangement   may  "Infancy"    (1885);    "The   Elements,"    Salon   of 
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Ministrj  of  State,  Lourre;  'Treflentation  of  the  remnant  of  the  Swedish  forces  to  the  Russians* 

Virgin,"  Trinity  Church,  Paris.  He  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Russia,  and  he  lived  in. 

LEVY,  laV*,  Jakob  (1819-92).  A  Jewish  Moscow  until  his  death,  in  1719.  His  memoirs. 
Orientalist,  born  at  Dobrzyze,  in  Posen.  He  was  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  were  published  at  Stock- 
educated  at  Breslau;  in   1845  became  Rabbi  at  holm  inl757. 

Rosenberg,  and  in  1850  went  to  Breslau,  where        LEWES,,  la^.     The  capital  of  Sussex,  Ehg- 

he  taught  (1871-75)  in  a  Jewish  school  and  later  land,  on  the  Ouse,  50  miles  south  of  London,  and 

in    the   university.      His   principal    works    are:  7  miles  from  Newhaven,  its  port  (Map:  England, 

Ckalddischea    Worterhuch    uher  die    Targumim  G  6).    It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  Cluniac  priory 

{lS67'6S),taid  A  Neuhehraische8  und  chalddisches  founded    in    1078,   and   a  free   grammar   school 

Worterbuch  iiber  die  Talmudim  und  Midraschim  founded  and  endowed  in   1512.     It  has  also  a 

(1876  sqq.).  school  of  science  and  art,  a  free  library,  a  county 

LEWAL,  le-vAK,  Jxjijcs  Louis   (1823—).     A  hall,  and  a  town  hall.     There  are  large  annual 

French  general.    He  was  bom  in  Paris;    entered  sheep    fairs.     Near   Blount   Ha rry-on-t he-Downs 

the  army  i^  1846;    served  in  the  Italian  cam-  occurred  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  which  Henry  III. 

paign  of  1859,  with  the  French  troops  in  Mexico  was  defeated    (May  14,   1264)    by  the  insurgent 

(1862),  and,  after  coiiperation  with  Niel  in  the  barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort.     Lewes  is  of 

army  reforms,  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.    He  remote  origin.    Roman  coins  have  been  discovered 

was  promoted  to  brigadier  in  1874 ;   became  head  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  are  traces  of  an- 

of  the  Military  Academy  three  years  after;    in  cient  mounds.     It  was  a  royal  demesne  of  the 

1885  was  Minister  of  War  in  Ferry's  Cabinet;  South  Saxon  rulers,  and  mints  were  established 

and  in  1888  was  appointed  inspector-general.    He  there  by  Athelstan.    Population,  in  1891,  10,997; 

wrote:  La  r&forme  de  Varmie  (1871);  Etudes  de  in  1901,  11,200.     Consult:  Horsfield,  History  of 

guerre   (1872  and   1890);    Tactique    (1876-83);  Lewee    (2  vols.,  Lewes,   1824-27);   Mantell,   The 

Btrat^gie  de  marche    (1893);   and  Strat^gie  de  Ancient  Town  of  Levoes  (London,  1846). 
cwnbat  (1895  sqq.).  LEWES.     A   town   in   Sussex   County,   Del., 

LEWALP,  liVvAlt,  AtTGUST    (1792-1871).     A  about  35  miles  southeast  of  Dover;   on  Delaware 

German   author,   bom   at   KOnigsberg.     He   en-  Bay,  and  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 

tered  the  Russian  service  at  Warsaw,  as  secre-  Baltimore  Railroad  (Map:    Delaware,  Q  5).     It 

tary,  during  the  War  of  Liberation.    He  became  has  a  good  harbor,  artificially  secured  by  a  mas-, 

an  actor,  and  after  1818  he  was  manager  and  di-  sive   stone  breakwater;    is  the  headquarters  of 

rector  of  theatres  at  Hamburg,  Stuttgart,  and  the    Delaware    Bay   pilots;     and    exports    large 

elsewhere.     In  1835  he  founded  at  Stuttgart  the  quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  Northern 

periodical  Europa^  and  afterwards  became  editor  markets.     Population,  in  1900,  2259. 
of  the  conservative  Deutsche  Chronik,    A  collec-        LEWES,  Geobge  Henby  (1817-78).    An  Eng- 

tion  of  his  works,  made  by  himself,  was  published  ijsh  author.     He  was  born  in  London,  April  18, 

m  twelve  volumes  (1844-45),  including  the  auto-  isiT;    was  educated  at  various  schools,  entered 

biographical  Aquarelle  aua  dem  Lehen  (1836-37  upon  a  commercial  career,  studied  medicine,  and 

*"^_J^^^_:_    _  ,,     ,  *  ^  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  authorship. 

LEWALB,  FANifT  (1811-89).  A  German  nov-  in   his   twenty-first  year   he   proceeded   to   Ger- 

ehst  and  essayist,  a  cousm  of  August  Lewald.  manv,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  studying 

She  was  bom  in  Kanigsberg.  of  Jewish  parents,  the  life,  language  and  literature,  and  philosophy 

but  joined  the  Protestant  Church  when  she  was  of  that  countrv.     On  his  return  to  England  he 

sLxteen.    Travel  developed  her  powers  of  composi-  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and  began  to 

tion,  and  in  1841  she  published  her  first  novel  in  write    for   the   newspapers   and   magazines,    till 

Europa,  under  the  title  Der  Stellvertreter,    Four  finally  he  became  one  of  the  most  successful  of 

years  later,  after  travels  in  Italy,  she  settled  in  litterateurs.  *  Lewes  edited  with  admirable  tal- 

Berlin,  where  she  maried  Adolph  Stahr  (q.v.)  in  ent  the  Leader,  from   1849  to   1854;    composed 

1855.    She  wrote  the  novels :  Klementtne  (1842);  novels,  comedies,  and  tragedies,   and  ultimately 

Jerm^     (1843);     VcWa     (1870);    D%e    Erloserin  turned  his  active  mind  to  the  study  of  phvsiologv 

(1873)  ;  Veue  Sovellen ( 1877 )  ;  and  Stella,  which  and  cognate  branches  of  science,  in  which  he  won 

has  been  translated  into  English    ( 1884 ) .     She  considerable  repute.    He  married  Agnes  Jervis  in 

also  wrote  sketches  of  travel    and  the  autobio-  1340,  but  the  union  was  unhappv  and  he  sepa- 

graphical  Mexne  Leh'enageachtchte  (.1861-63)  ;  and,  rated  from  her  in  1854  to  live  with  Marian  Evans 

treatmg  the  question  of  woman's  rights  of  which  (George  Eliot)  as  man  and  wife.    His  principal 

she  was  an  ardent  supporter,  Oa^CT-ftne^c  fur  dte  ^vorks  are:  his  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy 

Frauen   (18^),  and  Fiir  und  wider  dte  Frauen  from  Thales  to  Comte   (1845),  a  new  edition  of 

^^  o1*  }^^^^'     Consult  Frenzel,  Ennnerungen  ^^ich,  much  enlarged,  was  afterwards  published; 

and  Stromungen   (Leipzig,  1890).  q^ji^  Spanish  Drama,  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon 

LEW-CHEW,  LEW-KEW.     See  Loo-choo.  (1846)  ;   Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  a 

LEWENHAUPT^  Ifi^ren-houpt,  Adah  Ludviq  work  which   is   not  a   mere   translation   of   the 

(1659-1719).     A  Swedish  general.    He  was  bom  French  savant,  but  in  several  parts  a  complete 

near    Copenhagen;     studied    at    Upsala,    Lund,  remodeling:    Life  and  Works  of  Goethe  (1855); 

Rostock,  and  Wittenberg;    served  in  the  Austrian  Seaside  Studies  at  Ilfracomhe  (1858)  ;    Physiol- 

army  against  the  Turks,  and  under  William  III.  ogy  of  Common  Life  (1859)  ;    Problems  of  Life 

in  Holland;   and  in  1697  returned  to  Sweden.    In  and  Mind  (1874-79)  ;    On  Actors  and  the  Art  of 

the  war  waged  by  Charles  XII.  against  Peter  the  Acting    (1875).      In    1865    Lewes    founded    the 

Great  and  his  allies  he  was  intrusted  with  the  Fortnightly  Revieio,  and  for  a  time  was  its  edi- 

defense  of  Courland,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  tor.    He  died  November  30,  1878.    In  philosophy 

several    engagements     (1703-05).      Lewenhaupt  he  was  a  positivist.     ( See  Positivism.  )     His  HiV 

fought  bravely  at  Poltava  in  1709,  and  after  that  tory  was  written  to  prove  the  unattainability  of 

disastrous  battle  was  forced  to   surrender  the  metaphysical  truth,  although  in  his  later  writings 
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he   admitted    the    possibility   of    an    empirical  the  Sandy  Greek  expedition  against  the  Indians, 

metaphysics.  and  two  years  later  was  captured  by  the  French 

LBWIN,  l&-v6n',  Geobg  Richabd   (1820-96).  Sf**"/^',^  DuQuesne,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to 

A  German  physician,  bom  at  Sondershausen.    He  Montreal.     He  was  Virgmia's  commissioner  m 

studied  medicine  in  Berlin,  Halle,  Leipzig,  Heidel-  f^  treaty  negotiations  with  the  Indians  at  Fort 

berg,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  and  was  made  professor  Stanwix    (Rome,  N.  Y.)    m  1768,  and  m   1774 

of  dermatology  at  Berlin  in  1868.    He  was  best  Jl^^^d  as  brigadiergeneral  in  Lord  I>unmore's 

known  for  his  novel  treatment  of  laryngitisand of  Waj    (q.v.),  and  as  such  commanded  the  Vir- 

ByphiUs,  M  set  forth  in  Die  Inhalatumatherapie  in  g«ua   troops   at  the  battle  of   Point  Pleasant 

Krankheiten  der  Reapirationsargane  (2d  ed.  i^^)/.  ??  ^"  »  °»«f^'  ^^^  ^^^^'^^i  ?^*7,^''i 
1866)  and  Die  Behandlung  der  Syphilia  dutch  ^^^  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  m  17/6 
suhkuiane  SuUimaiinjektion  (1869).  was  appomted  by  Congress  a  bngadier-general 
^^^  and  took  part  m  the  military  operations  against 
LEWIN,  lain,  Thomas  (1805-77).  An  Eng-  Lord  Dunmore.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
lish lawyer  and  biblical  scholar.  He  was  edu-  sign  his  commission  in  April,  1777,  and  he  died 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  admitted  to  three  years  later  in  Bedford  County,  Va.  His 
the  bar  in  1833,  and  in  1852  became  conveyancing  four  brothers,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Wiluam,  and 
counsel  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  held  the  Charles,  were  also  prominent  in  the  history  of 
office  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  wrote  a  standard  Virginia. 

io?.*J^u''?  '^K  ^ft""^  ^^"^^^   ^^f'^*    v^.^*^'  I-BWIS,  Chaw^tow  Thomas  (1834-1904).  An 

1885),butmost  of  his  works  are  of  a  religious  American    lawyer    and    lexicographer,    born    in 

character.    Among  them  are :  T;^  L^^^^^  y^^^  Chester,   Pa.     He  ente^   Yale   College, 

ties  of  SatntPaul     1861;  3d  ed.  1876)  ;  an  Ea-  ^^^^  ^^  graduated  in  1863.    In  1864-66  he  be- 

fi?.??  *^  ^^^^^9y  of  i^  yew  Testament  ^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ministry  in  the  Methodist 

{IS54)  ;  Jerusalem,  a  Sketch  of  the  City  and  f^Yiuich,  but  became   instead   professor   of   Ian- 


y--~-'  '  -;-  ,T  «i  \i  7  7\oaox  -n-  1  oi  mainemaiics  in  ixoy  university,  n,  x.,  ana 
noloqy  of  the  Neic  Testament  (1868).  He  also  professor  of  Greek  in  the  same  institution  in 
published  a  work  on  Caesar's  mvasion  of  Britam  ^ggg.  Three  years  afterwards  he  gave  up  teach- 
(1859).  jjjg^  mj^  settled  in  New  York  City  for  the  prac- 
LEWIS,  la^s,  Abbam  Hebbabt  (1836—).  An  tice  of  the  law.  He  spent  the  year  1867-68  in 
American  clergyman  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Europe  on  account  of  ill  health;  and  on  his  re- 
denomination. He  was  bom  at  Scott,  N.  Y. ;  turn  he  became  editor,  with  William  Cullen 
studied  at  Milton  College,  Wis.,  at  Alfred  Uni-  Bryant,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  In  1871 
versity,  N.  Y.,  and  Union  Theological  Seminal^,  he  again  resumed  his  law  practice,  and  became 
Ife  held  charges  in  Westerly,  R.  I.  (1864-67) ;  in  counsel  for  many  corporations.  In  1898-99  he 
New  York  (1868);  and  in  Plainiield,  N.  J.  lectured  on  insurance  before  Columbia,  Cornell, 
(1880)  ;  became  professor  of  Church  history  at  and  Harvard  universities.  Among  the  many  sub- 
Alfred  University  in  1868;  and  wrote:  Critical  jects  which  engaged  his  attention  was  that 
History  of  the  Sahhath  and  the  Sunday  in  the  of  prison  reform.  His  principal  published  works 
Christian  Church  (1866);  Sunday  Legislation  are:  Onomon  of  the  New  Testament,  translated 
(1888)  ;  and  Paganisnv  Surviving  in  Christianity  from  the  German  of  Bengel  (1861)  ;  History  of 
(1890).  Germany  (1870)  ;  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary,  in 

LEWIS,  Agnes  Smith.    An  English  Oriental-  ^}}''^^^}}''\7^}^^  ^''^^   ^^Y^®?  ^/*lo^«x^^®^^i 

ist,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Smith.     She  was  »?)  ?  ^^^♦♦^  Dicttonary  for  Schools  {ISS6)  ;  and 

bora  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  and  was  educated  at  the  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary   ( 1890) . 

Irvine  school  and  by  private  tutors.     With  her  LEWIS,  Die  (1823-86).    An  American  physi- 

sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson,  she  dis-  cian,  born  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.    He  studied  at  the 

covered,  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  'Harvard   Medical   School,   and   practiced   for   a 

Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Syro-Antiochene  time  successively  at  Port  Byron  and  Buffalo,  N. 

Palimpsest  of  the  Gospels   and  other  valuable  Y.    At  the  latter  place  he  published  a  monthly 

Oriental  manuscripts.    The  sisters  gave  the  site  periodical,  in  which  he  advocated  the  hygienic 

for  Westminster  Theological  College,  Cambridge,  value  of  diet  and  exercise.     He  introduced  the 

in  1897.     Her  works  include:  In  the  Shadow  of  system  of  light  gymnastics  for  schools  and  pri- 

Sinai  (1898) ;  The  Story  of  Af^i^r  (with  Cony-  vate  classes,  and  in  1863  founded  in  Boston  a 

beare  and  J.  R.  Harris,   1898)  ;   A  Palestinian  school  for  training  teachers  of  physical  culture. 

Syriac   Lectiomary   of   the    Gospels    (with   Mrs.  He  removed  to  New  York  City  about  1883.    His 

Gibson,  1899)  ;  and  vols,  i.,  vi.,  ix.,  x.  of  Studia  principal  publications  are:  The  New  (gymnastics 

Sinaitica,  containing  a  Catalogue  of  the  Sinaitio  (1862)  ;  Weak  Lungs  and  How  to  Make  Them 

Syrian  Manuscripts  (1894)  ;  A  Palestinian  Syri-  Strong  (1863)  ;  Talks  About  People's  Stomachs 

ac    Lectionary    from    the   Pentateuch    Prophets  (1870);   Our  Girls   (1871);   Chat»  with  Young 

(1897)  ;  and  Select  Narratives  of  Holy  Women,  Women      (1871)  ;     Chastity     (1872);     Gypsies 

from  the  same  source  ( 1900) .  ( 1881 )  ;  and  In  a  Nutshell  (1883) . 

LEWIS,  Edmonia  (1845—).  An  American 
sculptor.  She  was  born  in  New  York,  July  4, 
1845,  of  negro  and  Indian  parentage.  She  re- 
ceived little  instruction  in  sculpture,  but  at- 
tracted attention  by  exhibiting  a  bust  of  Colonel 
Shaw  at  Boston  in  1865.  In  the  same  year  she 
went  to  Rome  to  study,  and  after  1867  made  her 
residence    there.     Among    her    works    are    the 


LEWIS,  Andrew  (c.  1720-80).  An  American 
soldier.  He  was  born  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  but  in 
1732  his  family  emigrated  to  America,  and  be- 
came the  first  white  settlers  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  Augusta  County,  Va.  Lewis 
served  as  a  major  under  Washington  in  the  Ohio 
expedition  of  1764.  and  under  Braddock,  with 
the  same  rank,  in  1755.    In  1756  he  commanded 
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'Treedwoman;*'  ''Death  of  Cleopatra/'  exhibited  (1846) ;  The  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters 

at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  (1876) ;  "Asleep;"  of  Opinion  (1849) ;  The  Method  of  Obaervationa 

'^Marriage  of  Hiawatha;"  "Madonna  with  the  and  Reasoning  in  Politics   (1852);   an  Inquiry 

Infant  Christ."     Among  her  portrait  busts  in  into  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History, 

terra-ootta  are  those  of  Longfellow,  Charles  Sum-  an  attack  on  Niebuhr  (1855) ;  Astronomy  of  the 

ner,  John  Brown,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  Ancients   (1862) ;  and  a  Dialogue  on  the  Best 

Library  of  San  Jos6,  Cal.    Her  work  is  mostly  Form  of  Government   (1863).     Several  of  these 

in  Europe.  works  displaying  solid  learning  have  been  re- 

LEWIS,   E8T.UJ:   Anna  Blanche    (Robin-  L'iflf-u^ ^^""'i!*  ^^^^''^fr'jL  ^\<,ni^^^A 

soul    (1824-801      An  American  noet      She  was  «d'te?    "y   G-    F-    Lewis    (London,    1870>;    and 

"b^'r,!  nea'r' Bakimo^  Md.rand  Ts' marriedTo  ^^^^^  B^grapUcal  Studies,  edited  by   Hut- 

Sidney  Lewis  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1841.    From  ^°  ^^^'*  ^***^^- 

that  time  she  lived  chiefly  in  Europe.  Her  first  LEWIS,  Henry  Cabvill  (1853-88).  An 
verses  appeared  in  New  York  as  Records  of  the  American  geologist,  bofn  in  Philadelphia.  He 
Heart  (1844).  Her  later  poems,  which  won  ex-  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gradu- 
travagant  praise  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  include :  ated  in  1873,  and  spent  several  years  in  graduate 
The  Child  of  the  Sea  (1848) ;  The  Myths  of  the  study.  In  1879  he  became  connected  with  the 
Minstrel  (1862);  and  Poems  (1866).  She  also  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1884 
wrote  three  tragedies,  HeUmah,  or  the  Fall  of  he  published  a  Report  on  the  Terminal  Moraine 
Montezuma  ( 1864 )  ;  Sappho  of  Lesbos  ( 1868 )  ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  Neio  York,  A  year  after- 
and  The  King's  Stratagem  (1869).  Of  these  wards  he  went  to  Europe  to  study  glacial  phe- 
Sappho,  her  best  work,  passed  through  seven  edi-  nomena  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Switzerland, 
tions,  and  after  being  translated  into  Greek  was  and  to  take  courses  in  petrology  under  Rosen- 
produced  at  Athens.  busch  at  Heidelberg.    His  early  death  broke  off 

T-pnTTfl   i?i>A«r/^To  /i7iQiQnQ\      A«  Aw.«*:^««  thcso  rcscarches,  but  their  partial  results  were 

n»?^oT^  J^p^  hoi  7n  ■  J^  contributed  to  the  British  As^sociation  ( 1886-87 ) . 

ral^ucawTw^m  Lte^^^^  ^^  l^^O  he  was  made  professor  of  mineralogy  in 

tT  alpre^lfceli? h^^^^^^^^  ^ve'^Vc^rrof  '^^^^'''^'''''''^t'^''^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

,,««^wi.  4^  A^^<^i^  i«  17QK.  r«**i«j  :«  XT«™  v^.i,  ^^^  three  years  afterwards  was  made  professor  of 

French  and  Indian  War  he  was  agent  for  clothing  "®   J^_ 

the   British  troops,  was  at  Oswego  when  that        LEWIS,    James    ( 1840-96) .      An    American 

post   was  surrendered  to  Montcalm  by  Colonel  comedian.     He  was  born   in  Troy,   N.   Y.,   and 

Vlercer  in  1756,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  car-  made  his  first  stage  appearance  there  in   1858, 

ried  to  France.    On  his  return  to  New  York,  ho  his  part  being  a  minor  one  in  The  Writing  on 

gradually  retired  from  active  business.    He  was  the  Wall.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he 

prominent  among  the  'Sons  of  Liberty';  was  a  was  in  the  South,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  being 

member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775-76,  detained  there  by  the  blockade.     Subsequently, 

and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    In  he  traveled  much  in  the  Middle  West.    His  first 

1776  his  house  on  Long  Island  was  plundered,  appearance    in    New   York    City    was    in    1866, 

his  papers  destroyed,  and  his  wife  taken  prisoner,  in  the  farce  Your  Life's  in  Danger,  as  presented 

After  much  trouble  she  was  finally  exchanged.  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  by  Mrs.  John  Wood's 

TvoTTfi  c;»  rt»^«^«.  r««»««^*^,  /iqaaaox  company.  Afterwards  he  was  verv  successful  in 
LEWIS,  Sir  Geoboe  Cobnewall  (1806-63).  Ti«„il„  :„  +i,«  ,ai«  ^f  tm^It  c«ti-«Iii«»  t«  iqaq 
An  English  statesman  and  author,  eldest  son  of  ?°**^^  '"  ^^l  ^^}^  ^f  ^"^  Swiveller.  In  1869 
Sir  T.  F.  Lewis,  of  Harpton  Court,  Radnorshire.  5^,^^*™^  ^^^  ?*^*^^"^  ^^"^f'J^^,  *°  Augustm 
He  was  bom  in  London.  April  21,  1806.  He  J^^^^  ^^."^P*"?, .^"^  ^ew  York  City,  and  he  re- 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox-  1?,^  xT^LTiVriJ^rp"i-a5^^^  IJ^^ 
ford,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  classics  ^'^^'.^^  ^Jt^.^'fi^  successful  m  almost  every 
and  mathematics.  He  became  a  barrister  in  f^"^^^  P*^  *^^^  ^^  P^^^®^' 
1831,  and  after  acting  on  various  commissions  LEWIS,  John  Fbedebick  (1805-76).  AnEng- 
of  inquiry,  succeeded  his  father  as  poor-law  com-  lish  historical,  genre,  and  animal  painter.  He 
missioner  (1839-47).  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  was  bom  in  London,  Au^st  29,  1805.  His  first 
Herefordshire  from  1847  to  1852,  and  became  sue-  works  were  animal  paintings,  but  after  a  journey 
cessively  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Board  of  Con-  through  Germany  and  Italy,  he  devoted  himself 
trol.  Under-Secretary  of  the  House  Department,  to  aquarelles,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Water- 
and  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Losing  Color  Society  in  1830.  The  scope  of  his  art  was 
his  seat  in  1852,  he  accepted  the  editorship  of  enlarged  by  a  visit  to  Spain  in  1832-34,  during 
the  Edinburgh  Revieic  (1852-55).  Elected  to  which  he  painted  only  Spanish  genre.  After  this 
Parliament  for  the  Radnor  Boroughs  in  1855,  he  he  resided  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  in  1840  he 
became,  under  Palmerston,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  went  to  Greece  and  Constantinople,  afterwards 
chequer  (1855-58),  Home  Secretary  (1859-61),  settling  for  ten  years  in  Egypt.  In  1851  he  re- 
and  Secretary  of  War  (1861-63).  He  died  April  turned  to  England,  where  his  aquarelles  were 
13,  1863.  He  wrote  numerous  articles  for  the  received  with  much  enthusiasm.  His  "Frank 
magazines,  especially  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  P^ncampment  in  the  Desert  of  Mount  Sinai" 
and  published  about  twenty  books  on  a  great  (1842)  was  considered  by  Ruskin  the  finest  thing 
variety  of  topics.  Among  them  are :  The  Use  and  of  its  kind  since  Veronese.  In  1856  he  was 
Abuse  of  Political  Terms  (1832)  ;  Origin  and  elected  president  of  the  Water-Color  Society, 
Formation  of  the  Romance  Languages  (1835);  hut  resigned  in  1858  to  devote  himself  to  oil 
Local  Disturbances  in  Ireland  (1836)';  A  Glos-  painting.  His  oil  paintings,  treating  Oriental 
sary  of  Provincial  Words  Used  in  Herefordshire  subjects,  sustained  his  previous  reputation,  and 
(1839)  ;  The  Government  of  Dependencies  (ISil)  ;  in  1865  he  was  elected  Academician.  He  died  at 
an  edition  of  the  spurious   Fables  of  Babrius  Walton-on-the-Thames,   August    15,    1876.     His 
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paintings,  especially  the  water-oolorB,  show  ex- 
quisite coloring,  and  careful  finish  of  detail. 
Among  his  water-colors  are :  ''Halt  in  the  Desert" 
(1853,  South  Kensington  Museum)  ;  "Bull  Fight 
at  Seville"  (1836);  "Christino  Spy"  (1837); 
''Easter  Day  at  Rome"  (1840) ;  and  the  "Harem" 
(1851).  His  oils  include  a  "Greeting  in  the 
Desert"  ( 1866 )  ;  "Bedouin  Sheikh"  ( 1861 )  ; 
"Door  of  a  Caf6  at  Cairo"  (1866,  Royal  Acad- 
emy). 

LEWIS,  Matthew  Gregory  (1776-1818).  An 
English  romancer,  nicknamed  'Monk'  Lewis.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  July  9,  1775.  His  father 
owned  valuable  estates  in  Jamaica.  Lewis  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School  and  thence  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1792  he  went  to  Weimar, 
where  he  saw  (jroethe  and  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  contemporary  German  literature.  In  1794  he 
was  appointed  attache  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
The  Hague;  and  from  1796  to  1802  he  was  in 
Parliament.  In  1798  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  then  unknown,  was 
glad  to  contribute  to  his  Tales  of  Wonder  ( 1801 ) . 
In  181G  he  visited  Byron  at  Geneva,  and  again 
the  next  year  in  Florence  and  Venice.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  (1812),  he  inherited 
the  estate  and  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  On. 
the  homeward  voyage  from  a  second  visit  to 
Jamaica,  he  died  of  yellow  fever  (May  14,  1818). 
Lewis  won  wide  celebrity  for  his  Ambrosia,  or 
the  Monk  (1795),  and  was  ever  afterwards 
known  as  'Monk'  Lewis.  It  is  a  (jrothic  romance 
after  the  type  of  Ann  Radcliffe's  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,  It  contains,  however,  incidents 
taken  from  German  romance,  and  thus  becomes 
historically  interesting  as  a  thread  connecting 
the  literature  of  Germany  and  England.  Owing 
to  certain  voluptuous  passages,  afterwards  sup- 
pressed, the  sale  of  the  book  was  enjoined  by 
tlie  Attorney-General.  A  Gothic  melodrama  en- 
titled The  Castle  Spectre,  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  in  17D8,  ran  for  sixty  nightjj,  and  long  con- 
tinued popular.  After  his  death  appeared  the 
Journal  of  a  West  Indian  Proprietor  (1834), 
which  was  praised  by  Coleridge.  The  Monk  has 
been  often  reprinted,  though  not  usually  entire. 
A  sec^ond  romance.  The  Bravo  of  Venice  (1804), 
is  in  CasselVs  National  Library*;  and  The  Tales 
of  Wonder  and  the  earlier  Tales  of  Terror  (1799) 
were  reprinted  in  Morley's  Universal  Library 
(1887).  Consult:  The  Life  amd  Correspondence 
of  Letcis  ( London,  1839 )  ;  and  for  Lewis's  relation 
to  German  literature.  Beers,  English  Romanti- 
cism (New  York,  1898)  ;  and  Brandl,  8.  T.  Cole- 
ridge und  die  englische  Romantik  (Berlin,  1886; 
trans,  by  Lady  Eastlake,  London,  1887).  See 
English  Literature. 

LEWIS,  Meriwether  (1774-1809).  An  Ameri- 
can explorer,  born  near  Charlottesville,  Va.  He 
came  of  a  well-kno>\Ti  Virginian  family,  and  in- 
herited from  his  father  a  comfortable  estate, 
but  at  the  time  of  the  Whisky  Rebellion  in  1794 
gave  up  farming  to  join  the  forces  which  the 
Government  sent  into  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  insurrection  became  an  ensign 
in  the  Regular  Army.  Five  years  later  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  1801 
he  became  President  Jefferson's  private  secre- 
tary. When  in  1803  it  was  decided  to  send  an 
exploring  expedition  into  the  Louisiana  country, 
for  which  the  United  States  was  then  negotiating 
with  France,  the  President  accepted  the  prompt- 
ly offered  services  of  his  secretary.    Lewis  chose 


as  hia  companion  Capt.  William  Clark  (q.v.), 
an  old  army  friend.  The  party  left  the  Missis- 
sippi in  May,  1804,  and  proceeded  up  the  Mis- 
souri to  its  headwaters,  crossed  the  Great  Divide^ 
and,  landing  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Columbia,  followed  it  and  then  the  Columbia  to 
the  Pacific.  After  a  dreary  winter  on  the  coast 
they  returned  to  the  United  States  by  much  the 
same  route,  and  reached  Saint  Louis  in  Septem- 
ber, 1806.  (See  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.) 
As  a  reward  for  this  service  (Congress  granted 
Captain  Lewis  a  tract  of  1500  acres  of  land 
from  the  public  domain,  and  in  1807  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  him  Governor  of  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory, the  northern  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, with  headquarters  at  the  village  of  Saint 
Louis.  Here  he  soon  proved  himself  an  able 
administrator.  In  this  latter  work  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  Captain  Clark,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed Indian  agent.  His  leisure  moments  were 
occupied  with  preparing  for  publication  the  ac- 
count of  his  great  journey;  but  this  he  •was 
destined  never  to  finish,  for  in  1809  he  was  called 
to  Washington  on  business,  and  while  on  the  way 
met  his  death  in  the  cabin  of  a  Tennessee  pioneer. 
W^hether  his  death  was  due  to  murder  or  suicide 
was  not  known.  For  biographical  sketches,  con- 
sult the  works  given  under  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition. 

LEWIS,  Morgan  (1754-1844).  An  American 
soldier  and  jurist.  He  was  bom  in  New  York 
City,  the  son  of  Francis  Lewis  (q.v.),  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  in  1773,  and,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution,  began  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  John  Jay.  He  joined  the  Continental 
Army  before  Boston  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was 
commissioned  captain  in  the  Second  Regiment  of 
New  York  militia.  In  1777  he  was  appointed 
qiiartermaster-general  of  Gates's  army,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Saratoo^,  and  in  1779  he 
served  with  Sullivan  and  Clinton  in  the  cam- 
paign in  central  New  Y'ork.  After  the  war  he 
took  up  the  practice  of  law,  married  into  the 
Livingston  family,  and  became  prominent  in 
Anti-Federalist  politics.  After  a  term  in  the 
Assembly  and  a  short  period  on  the  bench  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Dutchess  County,  where  he 
m^de  his  home,  he  was  elected  in  1791  by  the 
council  of  appointment  to  succeed  Aaron  Burr 
as  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  A  year  later 
he  was  appointed  a  jud^  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  1801  was  made  Chief  Justice. 
In  1804  the  Livingston  faction  secured  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  office  of  Governor,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  over  Burr.  He  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  Madison's  war  policy,  and 
in  1812  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  war.  This 
he  declined,  but  almost  immediately  accepted  the 
post  of  quartermaster-general  of  the  army,  with 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  On  March  2,  1813,  he 
was  commissioned  major-general  and  served  on 
the  Canadian  frontier,  being  present  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Fort  George,  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  French 
Creek.  In  1815  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  spent  on  his  estates  in  Dela- 
ware County.  For  many  years  he  was  president 
of  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
in  1831  was  elected  ffrand  master  of  the  Free- 
Masons.  Consult  Delafield,  Biography  of  Franr 
cis  and  Morgan  Letois  ( 1877) . 

LEWIS,  TATT.EB  (1802-77).  An  American 
educator  and  author.     He  was  bom  at  North* 
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umberland,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.;  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1820;  studied  law  in  Albany, 
and  practiced  at  Fort  Miller;  but  relinquished 
Ilia  profesaion  to  devote  himself  to  classical 
studies.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1838,  and  at 
Union  in  1849.  He  was  an  able  and  conservative 
Christian  apologete;  a  prominent  exponent  of 
classical  study;  and  a  political  thinker  of  some 
ability,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  State  Rights,  a 
Photograph  from  the  Ruins  of  Ancient  Greece 
( 1864) .  He  was  a  member  of  the  Bible  Revision 
Committee,  and  wrote :  The  8uff  Days  of  Creation 
(1855),  continued  by  The  Bible  and  Science 
(1856);  and,  together  with  E.  W.  Blyden  and 
Timothy  Bwight,  The  People  of  Africa,  Their 
Character,  Condition,  and  Future  Prospects 
(1871). 

LEWIS,  or  Lewis  Fork.     The  old  name  of 
Snake  River  (q.v.). 

LEWIS  AND  CLABX  EXPEDITION.     In 

American  history,  an  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Meriwether  Lewis  (q.v.)  and  William 
Clark  (q.v.),  which  in  1804-06  penetrated  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  through  territory  now 
forming  parts  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  members  of  the  party  were  the  first  white  men 
to  cross  the  continent  between  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions to  the  south  and  the  British  possessions 
to  the  north.  The  expedition  was  sent  out  by 
President  Jefferson  for  the  purpose  of  explorinff 
the  Louisiana  Territory,  immediately  after  its 
purchase  from  France.  As  at  first  organized 
the  party  consisted  of  29  members:  Lewis  and 
Clark,  14  regular  United  States  soldiers,  9  Ken- 
tuckians  who  had  volunteered,  2  French  water- 
men, an  interpreter  and  hunter,  and  a  negro 
servant.  At  Saint  Louis  sixteen  additional  men 
were  enlisted  for  the  enterprise,  to  go,  however, 
only  part  of  the  way.  The  party  started  from 
the  vicinity  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  14, 
1804;  passed  up  the  Missouri  River;  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  on  July  26th;  arrived  at 
the  camps  of  the  Mandans  and  Minnetarees, 
about  1600  miles  distant  from  Saint  Louis,  late 
in  October;  wintered  there;  broke  up  winter 
quarters  April  7,  1805,  14  men  having  been  sent 
back  to  Saint  Louis  with  collections  and  reports 
and  two  recruits  having  been  gained;  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  April  26th; 
and  on  May  26th  sighted  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  River  were 
discovered  on  July  25th,  and  named  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  Gallatin.  The  party  proceeded 
up  the  Jefferson;  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  September;  started  down  the  Columbia  River 
on  October  16th;  and  on  November  7th  came  in 
aight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  After  wintering  on 
the  coast,  they  started  on  their  return,  March 
23,  1806,  and  arrived  at  Saint  Louis  Septem- 
ber 23,  1806,  having  traveled  altogether  a  dis- 
tance of  almost  8500  miles.  At  times  the  ex- 
plorers suffered  terrible  hardships,  and  from 
April,  1805,  to  August,  1806,  were  shut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  world.  Lewis 
and  Clark  collected  a  mass  of  valuable  infor- 
matioti  concerning  the  physical  characteristics, 
the  fauna  and  flora,  the  climate,  and  the 
various  Indian  tribes  of  the  territory  traversed. 
For  accounts  of  the  expedition,  consult:  Jeffer- 
iODy  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 


States,  Communicating  Discoveriea  Made  in  Ex- 
ploring the  Missouri,  Red  River,  and  Washita 
by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  Dr.  Sibley,  and 
Mr,  Dunbar  (Washington,  1806;  various  subse- 
quent editions)  ;  Gass,  A  Journal  of  the  Voyages 
and  Travels  of  a  Corps  of  Discovery  Under  the 
Command  of  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clark 
(Pittsburg,  1807;  several  subsequent  editions); 
and  especially  Allen  (Biddle  ed.),  History  of  the 
Expedition  Under  the  Command  of  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  Sources  of  the  Missouri, 
Thence  Across  the  Rocky  MountaiTts  and  Down 
the  River  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1814),  which  is  based  on  the  jour- 
nals kept  by  Lewis  and  Clark  themselves,  and 
has  been  frequently  reprinted,  the  best  edition 
being  the  one  edited  by  Coues,  Uisiory  of  the  Ex- 
pedition Under  Lewis  and  Clark  (4  vols.,  New 
York,  1893).  Consult  also:  Brooks  (ed.).  First 
Across  the  Continent:  Expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  (New  York,  1901)  ;  and  a  brief  sketch  by 
Lighton,  Lewis  and  Clark  (Boston,  1901),  in  the 
"Riverside  Biographical  Series." 

LEWISBUBG,  iQ^s-barg.  A  borough  and  the 
county-seat  of  Union  County,  Pa.,  30  miles  south 
by  east  of  Williamsport;  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads 
(Map:  Pennsylvania,  £  3).  It  is  the  seat  of 
Bucknell  University  (Baptist),  opened  in  1846. 
The  borough  is  the  commercial  centre  for  a  fer- 
tile grain  and  general  farming  region,  and  has 
woolen,  flour,  and  lumber  mills,  furniture  and 
chair  factory,  machine-shop,  acetylene  gas  works, 
a  shirt-factory,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  3248; 
in  1900,  3457. 

LEWISTON,  lals-ton.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Fulton  County,  111.,  45  miles  southwest 
of  Peoria;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  and  the  Fulton  County  Narrow  Gauge 
railroads  (Map:  Illinois,  B  3).  It  has  consid- 
erable trade  in  live  stock  and  agricultural  and 
dairy  products;  and  manufactures  flour,  lumber, 
brick  and  tile,  furniture,  carriages  and  wagons, 
oil-cans,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  2166;  in 
1900,  2504. 

LEWISTON.  A  city  in  Androscoggin  County, 
Maine,  35  miles  north  of  Portland;  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  opposite  Auburn, 
and  on  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the 
Maine  Central  railroads  (Map:  Maine,  C  7). 
Several  bridges  here  span  the  river.  The  stream 
at  this  point  falls  fifty  feet,  affording  fine  water- 
power,  which  is  utilized  by  means  of  a  distribut- 
ing dam  and  canal,  the  system  having  been  built 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures include  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  cotton 
and  woolen  mill  machinery,  foundry  products, 
boilers  and  engines,  boots  and  shoes,  belting, 
lumber  products,  carriages,  furniture,  and  bricks. 
There  are  also  extensive  bleaching  and  dye 
works.  Lewiston  is  the  seat  of  Bates  College 
(q.v.),  and  has  a  fine  city  hall,  a  public  park, 
and  the  Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics'  Library 
of  10,000  volumes,  now  located  in  the  new*  Car- 
negie Library  building,  as  well  as  the  collegiate 
library.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
annually  elected,  a  bicameral  council,  and  the 
usual  administrative  officials.  Population,  in 
1890,  21,701;  in  1900,  23,761.  Settled  in  1770 
and  called  the  'Plantation  of  Lewiston'  until 
1795,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  Lewici- 
ton  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1863. 
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LEWISTOK.     A  village  and  summer  resort  ton  is  commercially  important  as  the  market  for 

in  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Niagara  River,  the  'blue  grass'  district,  and  is  well  known  also 

aeven  miles  north  of   Niagara   Falls;    the  ter-  for  the  manufacture  of  Bourbon  whisky.     The 

minus  of  a  line  of  steamers  to  Toronto;  on  the  manufactures   include  also  flour,  saddlery  and 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  harness,   carriages   and  wagons,   canned  goods, 

(Map:  New  York,  A  2).    It  has  a  public  library,  and    planing-mill,    foundry,    and    machine-shop 

The  Gorge  Road,  Rumsay  Park,  and  the  Tus-  products.    The  government  is  administered  under 

carora  Indian  Reservation  are  of  interest  in  this  a  charter  of  1894,  by  a  mayor,  elected  every  four 

locality.    Population,  in  1890,  633;  in  1900,  697.  years,  a  bicameral  council,  and  subordinate  of- 

A  blockhouse  was  erected  here  by  the  French  in  ficials,  the  majority  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the 

1720,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  though  an  Indian  people.     Population,  in   1890,  21,567;   in   1900, 

village,  later  the  home  of  Joseph  Brant,  grew  up  26,369. 

in  the  vicinity.  Near  it  are  Devil's  Hole  and  In  1776  several  hunters,  including  Robert  Pat- 
Bloody  Rim — ^the  scene  of  a  terrible  Indian  mas-  terson,  Simon  Kenton,  and  William  McConnell, 
sacre.  on  September  14,  1763.  The  permanent  stopped  on  the  site  of  Lexington,  gave  it  its  pres- 
settlement  by  the  whites  dates  from  about  1800;  ent  name  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
the  township  was  set  off  from  Cambria  in  1818,  ton,  and  built  a  cabin  to  confirm  their  title  to 
and  in  1843  the  village  was  incorporated.  In  the  land.  A  permanent  settlement  was  made  by 
1813  (December  19th)  Lewiston  w^as  burned  by  Patterson  four  years  later.  In  1782  the  town 
the  English  and  Indians.  Consult  Pool,  Land-  was  incorporated  by  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
marks  of  Niagara  County,  N,  Y,  (Syracuse,  From  1792  to  1793  it  was  the  capital  of  Ken- 
1897).  tucky,   and   here,   in   1792,   assembled   the   first 

LEW1ST0WN.  A  borough  and  the  county-  State  Legislature.  In  1832  a  city  charter  was 
tseat  of  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  61  miles  northwest  secured.  It  was  the  home  from  1797  until  his 
of  Harrisburg;  on  the  Juniata  River,  and  on  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  in  memory  of  whom  a 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  D  noteworthy  monument  has  been  erected. 
3 ) .  the  borough  bears  some  reputation  as  a  LEXINGTON.  A  town  in  Mddlesex  County, 
summer  resort,  but  is  more  important  as  an  in-  j^f^ss.,  11  miles  northwest  of  Boston;  on  the 
dustrial  centre.  It  is  m  a  fertile  farming  district  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Massachu- 
which  has  mineral  deposite,  particularly  of  iron  g^tts,  E  3).  Among  the  points  of  interest  are 
and  glass  sand;  and  there  are  foundries,  fur-  ^^^  cary  Library,  with  20,000  volumes,  and  fine 
naces,  steel-works,  flour  and  lumber  mills,  a  tan-  ^larble  statues  of  John  Hancock  and  Samuel 
nery,  and  manufactories  of  edge  tools,  pumps,  Adams ;  a  statue  of  Captain  Parker ;  the  battle- 
hydrants,  etc.  Population,  in  1890,  3273;  in  ground;  the  Revolutionary  monument,  erected  in 
1900,  4461.  1799.  the  Hancock-Clarke  house  (built  in  1698), 

LEWIS- WITH-HABBIS.      A    Scottish   isl-  where   Hancock   and   Samuel   Adams   slept  the 

and,   the   northernmost  of  the   outer   Hebrides  night  before  the  battle  of  1775,  and  now  the  re- 

(q.v.),  30  miles  northwest  of  Ross-shire,  from  pository  of  an  interesting  collection  of  relics; 

which  it  is  separated  by  the  Minch  (Map:  Scot-  Monroe   Tavern    (built  in   1695),   Earl   Percy's 

land,  B  1).    Area,  770  square  miles.    Population,  headquarters;  Buckman  Tavern  (built  1690),  the 

in    1891,   30,700;    in   1901,   34,224.     The  coasts  rendezvous   of  the  minutemen;   the  old   Belfry 

are  wild  and  rugged:  the  chief  indentations  are  club-house;  the  town  hall;  the  high  school;  the 

Broad  Bay,  and  lichs  Erisort,  Seaforth,  Resort,  Hancock    schoolhouse;     and    the    old    burying- 

and  Roag.    The  surface  is  for  a  .considerable  por-  ground.    The  leading  industries  are  farming  and 

tion  swampy  and  covered  with  peat.    Barley  and  dairying,  and  the  manufacture  of  leather  binding, 

potatoes  are  the  principal  crops  raised.    The  in-  Population,  in  1890,  3197 ;  in  1900,  3831.    Settled 

habitants  are  of  Celtic  extraction,  with  the  ex-  in  1640,  Lexington  was  a  part  of  Cambridge  and 

ception  of  a  colony  in  the  north,  who,  although  was  known  as   'Cambridge   Farms'  until    1691, 

they  speak  the  Gaelic  language,  are  of  Scandi-  when  it  was  made  into  a  separate  precinct,  and 

navian  descent.    Relics  of  antiquity  and  remains  given  its  present  name  from  Lord  Lexington.    It 

of  ancient   forests   abound.     Stomoway    (q.v.),  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1713.    It  was  the 

on  the  east  coast,  is  the  capital  town.  birthplace  of  Theodore  Parker. 

LEX  FOBI.    See  Coxflict  of  Laws  ;  Forum.  Lexington  is  celebrated'  in  American  history 

I.EXICOORAPHY.    See  DXCTXON.B..  ^-  SL'Ta.^^w'ari^t'' ip^ri^SflrT^ 

LEXICON.     See  Dictionabt.  On  the  night  of  April  18th  the  Americans  dis- 

LEX^NQTON.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  covered  the  intention  of  General  Gage  to  send  a 

Fayette  County,  Ky.,  98  miles  south  of  Cincin-  detachment  of  British  troops  to  Ck^ncord  for  the 

nati,   Ohio;   on  the   Chesapeake  and   Ohio,   the  purpose  of  destroying  some  military  stores  which 

Lexington  and  Eastern,  the  Louisville  and  Nash-  had  been  collected  there,  and  also  to  seize  the  per- 

ville,  the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route,  the  South-  sons  of  John  Hrfncock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who 

ern,   and   other   railroads    (Map:    Kentucky,   G  were  living  temporarily  in  Lexington.    Informa- 

2).     It  is  the  centre  of  the  widely  celebrated  tion  of  this  design  was  spread  abroad  by  Paul 

'blue  grass  region,'  is  well  built,  and  has  a  pub-  Revere,  who  rode  from  Charlestown  to  Lexington 

lie  library,  the  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Ken-  warning  the  farmers  along  the  route.    On  the  same 

tucky     Reform     School,     Kentucky     University  evening  General  Gage,  who  commanded  the  Royal 

(Christian),  organized  In   1836,  State  Agricul-  troops  in  Boston,  had  picketed  the  roads  in  the 

tural  and  Mechanical  College,  Sayre  Female  In-  vicinity  and  dispatched  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith 

stitute,   Hamilton   and   McClelland    female   col-  with   800   men   on   the   expedition   to   Concord, 

leges,  Saint  Catherine's  Academy  (Roman  Catho-  When  the  advance  of  the  British  column  reached 

lie),  and  other  educational  institutions.     Other  Lexington  in  the  early  morning  it  was  opposed 

points  of  interest  are  Woodland  Park,  the  race-  by  about  70  militiamen,  who  had  formed  on  the 

tracks,  and  several  noted  stock  farms.     Lexing-  town  common,  under  command  of  Capt.  John 
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Parker.  The  British  were  commanded  by  Major 
Pitcaim,  who,  on  observing  the  preparations 
made  to  resist  his  progress,  halted  his  men  to 
load,  and  then  advanced  at  double-quick,  he 
himself  riding  in  front  and  ordering  the  Ameri- 
cans to  lay  down  their  arms  and  retire.  As  the 
militia  held  their  ground.  Major  Pitcaim  fired 
his  pistol  at  them,  and  having  given  the  order  to 
his  men,  the  latter  discharged  their  muskets, 
with  the  result  of  killing  four  and  wounding  nine 
of  the  militialnen.  The  latter  retreated,  four 
being  killed  while  fleeing.  A  scattering  fire  from 
Captain  Parker's  men  wounded  three  British  sol- 
diers, and  the  militia  being  dispersed,  the  British 
force  proceeded  to  Concord  to  effect  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition.  The  distance  is  only 
about  six  miles,  and  the  place,  which  became  the 
second  battleground  of  that  day,  was  reached  at 
about  7:30  o'clock.  The  country  was  by  this 
time  thoroughly  aroused,  and  as  many  as  180 
militiamen  had  assembled,  who,  as  the  British 
came  into  view,  fell  back  and.  took  position  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  afterwards  crossing  the  North 
Bridge  over  the  Concord  River  by  order  of 
Colonel  Barrett,  who  had  assumed  command. 
The  British,  being  left  in  possession  of  the  town, 
proceeded  to  the  destruction  of  such  arms  and 
provisions  as  they  could  find,  a  detachment  be- 
ing sent  to  gain  control  of  the  North  and  South 
bridges.  This  body  was  attacked  by  the  militia 
at  the  North  Bridge,  and  a  brisk  fight  followed, 
which  resulted  in  slight  losses  on  both  sides. 
The  British,  having  effected  all  the  damage  pos- 
sible, commenced  to  retreat,  being  followed  by  the 
Americans,  who  kept  up  a  gallmg  fire  and  ha- 
rassed them.  The  timely  arrival  of  a  large  force 
under  Lord  Percy  prevented  a  disaster.  The  news 
of  these  encounters  thrilled  the  country  and 
impressed  the  Americans  with  a  sense  of  their 
own  capability  to  contend  with  the  tried  regu- 
lars of  the  British  Army. 

TiKXTKOTOM'.  A  city  and  the  countv-seat  of 
I^fayette  County,  Mo.,  40  miles  east  of  Kansas 
City;  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
and  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  and 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railroads  (Map:  Missouri, 
C  2).  It  has  the  Wentworth  Militaiy  Academy, 
Central  Female  College,  and  Baptist  Female  Col- 
lege. The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  hemp-growing 
region ;  and  coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity  and  ex- 
tensively shipped.  The  government  is  adminis- 
tered under  a  charter  of  1848,  subsequently 
amended,  by  a  mayor,  elected  biennially,  and  a 
unicameral  council.  Lexington  was  settled  in 
1825,  and  incorporated  about  five  years  later. 
Population,  in  1890,  4537;  in  1900,  4190.  There 
is  a  hill  to  the  northeast  of  the  city,  where  in 
September,  1861,  3000  Union  soldiers,  under 
(^01.  James  Mulligan,  sustained  a  siege  against 
18,000  Confederates  under  Gen.  Sterling  Price, 
at  last  surrendering  the  town  and  garrison  on 
the  20th.  A  few  days  later  Price  withdrew, 
leaving  only  a  small  garrison,  and  on  October 
16th.  a  Union  force  of  about  230  under  Major  J. 
White  released  the  Union  prisoners  here  and 
captured  about  70  of  the  Confederates.  , 

LEXIBTOTOBT.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Rockbridge  County,  Va.,  about  45  miles  north- 
west of  Lynchburg;  on  the  north  fork  of  the 
James  River,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  (Map:  Virginia,  E  4).  It  has 
picturesque  surroundings,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 


fertile  agricultural  region.  There  are  some 
manufactures.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  (q.v.),  and  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute,  founded  in  1839.  Among 
objects  of  special  interest  are  the  statues  of 
Generals  Lee  and  Jackson,  whose  graves  are  also 
here.  The  famous  Natural  Bridge  (q.v.)  is  14 
miles  south,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
several  mineral  springs  which  have  become  popu- 
lar resorts.  Lexington  owns  and  operates  its 
water-works.  Population,  in  1890,  3059;  in 
1900,  3203. 

LEX^S,  WiLHELM  (1837—).  A  German  po- 
litical economist,  born  at  Eschweiler,  near  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  He  studied  mathematics  and  natural 
science  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  in  1861 
went  to  Paris,  where  the  economics  of  France 
chiefly  claimed  his  attention.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  at  the  University 
of  Strassburg  in  1872,  and  accepted  a  call  to  the 
chair  in  the  same  branch  at  Dorpat  in  1874,  at 
Freiburg  in  1876,  at  Breslau  in  1884,  and  at 
Gottingen  in  1887.  A  partial  list  of  his  writings 
includes:  Einleitung  in  die  Theorie  der  Bevol- 
kerungastatiatik  (1875);  Zur  Theorie  der  Maa- 
acneracheinungen  in  der  menachlichen  Oeaell' 
achaft  (1877);  Die  Wirkung  der  Oetreidezolle 
(1889)  ;  Der  gegentoartige  Stand  der  W<ihrunga- 
frage  (1896)  ;  Die  neuen  franzdaiachen  Univer- 
aiiaten  (1901).  In  collaboration  with  others  he 
edited  Handworterhuch  der  Staatatnaaenachaft 
(7  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Jena,  1898-1901). 

LEX  LOCI.    See  Conflict  of  Laws. 

LEYBEN,  or  LEIDEN,  ll'den.  One  of  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  cities  of  the  Netherlands, 
situated  in  the  Province  of  South  Holland,  on  sev- 
eral arms  of  the  Old  Rhine,  22  miles  southwest 
of  Amsterdam  and  six  miles  inland  ( Map :  Nether- 
lands, C  2).  It  is  a  regularly  built  town,  and 
is  too  large  for  its  present  population.  Of 
its  churches  the  most  noteworthy  are  Saint  Pan- 
eras  ( Hooglandsche  Kerk),  a  flne  late  Gothic 
building  originally  erected  in  the  flfteenth  cen- 
tury and  restored  in  1885;  and  the  Church  of 
Saint  Peter,  dating  from  1315,  and  containing 
many  monuments  to  distinguished  scientists. 
The  sixteenth-century  town  hall  in  Dutch  style, 
and  the  Lakenhal  ('cloth  hall')  or  Municipal 
Museum,  dating  from  the  seventeen^  century, 
are  the  most  prominent  secular  buildings.  On 
an  elevation  in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Burg.  Besides  its  university 
(see  Letden,  Univebsity  of)  ,  to  which  it  chiefly 
owes  its  fame,  Leyden  has.  a  gymnasium,  two 
other  high  schools,  and  a  navigation  school.  Ley- 
den was  the  birthplace  of  Rembrandt.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  its  textiles  were  famous 
throughout  Europe.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
various  woolen  products,  cotton  goods,  leather, 
iron  products,  and  spirits.  There  is  a  consider- 
able trade  in  local  manufactures  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  population  of  Leyden  is  believed  to 
have  been  about  100,000  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   In  1900  it  was  54,421. 

The  most  brilliant  event  in  the  history  of  Ley- 
den was  its  heroic  defense  against  the  Spaniards, 
who  besieged  the  city  for  a  whole  year — 1573-74. 
The  citizens  withstood  the  aieijre  almost  to  the 
last  point  of  endurance,  when  William  of  Orange 
at  last  relieved  them  by  openine  the  dikes  and 
flooding  the  country.  From  1609  to  1620  ley- 
den was  the  place  of  refuge  of  a  band  of  English 
Non-Conformists  from  among  whom  came  the 
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'Pilgrims'  who  founded  Plymouth  Colony.     In  Munich;    was   made   professor   at  Tttbingen  in 

1807  a  large  section  of  the  most  beautiful  quarter  1857,   and   in    1875   at   Bonn ;    and    retired    in 

of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  explosion  of  1895.    His  more  important  works  include:  Ana- 

a  powder-ship  in  the  river.     This  part  is  now  totnisoK-hiaiologische  Untersuehtingen  uber  Fiache 

occupied  by  a  park.  und  Bepiilien    (1853);   Der  Eieratock  und  die 

LEYDBK,  Ernst  von   (1832-).     A  German  famentaache  der  Insekten  (ISM) ;  Die  aus^hn^ 

physician,    bom    at    Danzig,    and    educated    in  ^•^^^ ,  ?i*^t^  ^^ /*f  **'  ?^  *  ?"PP???i ,  *'^^^ 

Berlin  at  the  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Institute.  From  ^^  ^1881) ;  and  Zelle  und  Oewebe  { 1886). 
1854  to  1865  he  served  as  military  surgeon;  then        LEYS,  lis  or  lA,  Hendbik,  Baron  (1815-69) .  A 

became  professor  at  Konigsberg;  in  1872  went  to  Belgian  historical  and  genre  painter.     He  was 

Strassburg;    and   in    1876   succeeded   Traube  in  born  at  Antwerp,  February  18,  1816.     In  1829 

Berlin.   His  publications  include:  Zur  Pathologic  he  studied  with   Ferdinand   de   Braekeleer,   his 

d€8    Tetanua    (1863);     Ueher    Refiexlah^nungen  brother-in-law,  and  later  with  Wappers,  at  the 

(1870) ;  his  great  work  Klinik  der  RUckenmarka-  Antwerp  Academy.     He  received  the  great  gold 

krankheiten  (1874-76);  and  many  contributions  medal  at  the  Brussels  Academy   in    1835;    the 

to  the  Zeitachrift  fur  kliniache  Medizin,  which  he  next  four  years  he  studied  in  Paris.     There  he 

founded  in  1879  with  Frerichs.  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  French  Romanti- 

A     o    i.x«  1-  cists,  although   some  of  his  work  of  the  same 

LEYDEN,    John    (17/5-1811).     A    Scottish  period  shows  the   influence  of  Rembrandt  and 

poet  and  Orientalist.    He  was  bom  of  poor  par-  y^^  Dyck.     In  1839  he  visited  Holland,  where 

ents  at  Denholm  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  Sep-  j^^  ^.Q^k  up  the  manner  of  the  Dutch  genre  paint- 

tember  8,  1775.   After  a  course  of  study  during  ^^s      His  "Dutch  Church  Service,"  "Dutch  So- 

which  he  learned  several  European  and  Oriental  ^ietv    of    the   Seventeenth    Centurv."    both     in 

languages,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  the"  National  Gallery,  Berlin,  and '"Wedding  of 

Church  of  Scotland.    His  first  work  (1799)  was  ^.^e  Seventeenth  Century"    (1845)    contain  such 

A  Hiatortcal  Account  of  the  Diacoveriea  and  8et'  ^ich  details,  both   in   costume,   decoration,   and 

tlcmenia  of  EuroT}eana  in  ^^orthem  and  Weatem  treatment  of  draperies,  as  are  found  in  a  Picter 

Africa,     He  contributed  poems  and  translations  ^e  Hoogh,  or  a  Metsu.     The  years   1852,   1859, 

to  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  wrote   for  Lewis's  i^q^,  he  spent  in  Germany;  and  during  the  time 

Talea  of  Wonder,  helped  Scott  to  get  materials  ^^  y^^  strongly  influenced  by  DUrer  and  Cranach. 

for  his  Minatrelaif  of  the  Scottiah  Border,  and  Xo  this  period  belong  "Erasmus  in  His  Study" 

edited  the  ^cot«  ifa^asffn^  for  a  year.     He  then  (i853),    "Luther    as    Chorister    in    Eisenach/' 

studied  medicine  and  sailed  for  India  in   1802.  "Luther's    Home    in    Wittenberg"    (1858).     He 

111   health    forced   him  to  leave  his   station   at  ^y^s  the  recipient  of  many  honors,  and  his  death, 

Madras   and   go  to   Penang,    where   he    studied  August  18,  1809,  was  marked  by  universal  mourn- 

the    Indo-Chinese   tribes.     He   was    successively  j^g  in  Antwerp.     A  statue  was  erected  to  his 

professor  and  judge  at  Calcutta.     When  the  ex-  memory  on  the  Boulevard  Leys, 
pedition  to  Java  was  undertaken,  Leyden  accom-         j^y^  ^,jis  a  fine  colorist,  and  a  good  draughts- 

panied  it.    He  died  at  Batavia,  August  28,  1811.  man,  in  his  first  style  showing  delight  in  care- 

Ilis  chief  work  is  the  Essay  on  the  Languages  fui  detail,  while  in  his  second  style  his  work 

and  Literatures  of  the  Indo-Chinese  T^^ationa,  in  jg  as  severe  in  outline  as  the  paintings  of  the 

the    Asiatic    Researches.      His    collected    poems  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  the  sim- 

were  published  in   1819;   a  new  edition,  Poems  plicity  of  the  earlv  Flemish  and  German  masters, 

and  Ballads,  in  1858,  with  memoir  by  Scott;  and  eygn  to  their  faults  in  drawing.    Among  his  most 

two  centenary  editions  in  1875.  important  works  are  the  following:  "Little  Mu- 

liEYDEN.    Lucas    van.      See    Luoas    vaw  sician  at  a  Peasant's  Cottage"  (1832);  "Strand 

Leydkn  of    Antwerp"     (1834);     "Rembrandt's    Studio" 

__'---    TT  -      4  Ti.*  1.       •  (1837)  ;  "Family  Festival  in  Brittany"  (1838)  ; 

LEYDEN,  Untversitt  or.    A  Dutch  univer-  ^Courtyard  of  an  Inn-  (1842)  ;  "Restoration  of 
sity  founded  m  15/5  by  the  provmcj^  of  Holland  divine  Service  in  Antwerp  Cathedral"   (1845)  ; 
and  Zealand,  under  the  patronage  of  VV  ilham  the  .^^^^^^  ^^  j,^^^^  g^j^,.  ^  ^  ^'^g  ^     «q^^^  ^^  ^^harlea 
Silent,  Prmce  of  Orange   as  one  of  the  Rewards  y„     jgg^^     .j^^^^^  Painting  Erasmus"  (1857)  ; 
to  the  citizens  of  Leyden  for  the  heroic  defense  of  «p^;^^it  of  Quentin  Mas8ys»(  1863)  ;  four  scene* 
the  place  against  the  Spaniards.   From  the  begin-  ^^^^  ^^^  y^.^^^^  ^^  Antwerp,  and  portraits  of  12 
nmg  It  was  a  centre  of  Prot«»tant  learning,  and         .^^^  celebrated   in  connection  with  the  city 
drew  to  Itself  many  English  Puritans  and  French  *^i864-69),  Citv  Hall,  Antwerp.     Consult  Suk- 
Huguenots.   In  1807  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  ^  ^'^^  ^        (Brussels,  1835). 
a  royal  university,  but  with  the  annexation  of        _%,JL__,  ,.,^.       *     .  ,      ,    *  x,_    tt- 
Holland  to  France  it  sank  to  the  grade  of  an  .  ^.?^?:J'^  *?'    -^"  '«^f."^,?^  the  Visaya  group 
academy,    forming   part    of    the    University    of  '"  the  Philippines,  constituting  with  a  number 
France.    After  the  reorganization  of  the  univer-  of  small  dependent  islands  the  Province  of  Leyte 
sities  by  William  L,  in  1815.  it  lost  ground,  but  P^^V'  Philippine  Islands,  J  9).     It  is  situated 
was  again  reorganized  in   1878  on  nn   equality  to  the  southeast  of  Luzon,  and  is  separated  from 
with  the  roval  universities.   It  numbered  in  1902  th^  ?f^and  of   Ramar  on   the  northeast   by   the 
some  950  students,  chieflv  in  law  and  medicine,  strait  of  San  Juanico,  from  1  to  3  miles  wide. 
Its  library,  founded  in  1575.  contains  some  190,-  and   from   Mindanao   on   the   southeast  by   the 
000  volumes,  3000  maps,  3400  Oriental  and  3000  Strait    of    Sungao    (qy.).      ^he    principal    de- 
other  manuscripts.      ^  T^^^^^i^l?:"**'  tlu'  ^'''^"p  ^^  f  So     To.  Lit 

'  broad,  off  the  north  coast ;  Pana6n,  20  miles  long 

LEYDEN  JAB.     See  Elbctbicitt;  Conden-  by  5  broad,  off  the  southeast  coast;    and  the 

8EB.  Camotes,  a  group  of  three  islands  20  miles  from 

LEYBIG,  IIMIK.  Pbanz  vow  (1821  —  ).  A  the  west  coast.  The  island  of  Leyte  has  an  ex- 
German  zoologist,  bom  at  Rothenburg-an-der-  treme  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  of  120 
Tauber.    He  studied  medicine  at  Warzburg  and  miles,  and  an  extreme  width  of  46  miles.    It* 
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area  ib  3872  square  miles;  with  the  dependent  LEZE  HAnSTY.    See  Tbeason. 

idiands,  4214  square  mUes,  or  nearly  as  large  as  LHASA,    LASSA,    or    H'LASA     (Tibetan 

Connecticut.        _^,         _^         ,        ^            .,,  LU-Bd  'God's  place  or  house;'  in  Chinese,  Fd-fi, 

It  has  a  roughly  rectangular  shape  with  a  «Buddha  Land').  The  capital  of  Tibet,  and  the 
large  bay  indenting  each  of  the  four  sides,  and  chief  seat  of  the  Lamaistic  hierarchy;  situated 
a  number  of  smaller  mleU  forming  in  several  q^  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  Kyi-ch'u,  a  left- 
places  excellent  harbors,  such  as  that  of  Tacloban  b^nk  tributary  of  the  Yaru-Tsang-pu  or  Brahma- 
(q.v.).  The  coasts  are  as  a  rule  clear,  with  deep  putra,  in  an  elevated  pUin  (11,580  feet  above 
water  close  inshore,  except  along  the  north-  sea-level),  sometimes  called  Wo-ma-t'ang  or 
western  end,  where  there  are  reefs  and  shoals.  *milk  plain,'  sloping  to  the  north  for  about  12 
The  eastern  coast  is  high  and  steep,  the  western  miles,  and  surrounded  by  lofty,  barren  moun- 
lijfw  and  sandy,  interrupted  by  a  number  of  rocky  tains.  The  city  is  small,  but  regular! v  laid  out ; 
headlands.  The  interior  is  generally  mountain-  the  principal  streets  are  wide,  well  Uned  with 
ous ;  an  irregular  chain  with  a  number  of  peaks  TibeUn,  Chinese,  and  Nepalese  shops,  and  com- 
runs  parallel  with  the  western  coast,  about  six  paratively  clean,  but  the  back  streets  are  exceed- 
miles  inland,  and  reaches  in  Mount  Sacripante  a  jngiy  filthy.  The  principal  buildings  are  of 
hei^t  of  3930  feet.  There  are  several  extinct  gtone,  but  there  are  many  of  adobe  and  sun- 
volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  over  4000  feet  high,  dried  brick.  The  chief  trade  is  in  pr^ious  stones. 
The  rivers  of  Leyte  are  numerous,  but  are  as  a  goW,  velvet,  cashmere,  and  other  fabrics  peculiar 
rule  small  mountain  torrents.  The  chief  among  to  the  region ;  and  in  tea  from  China,  silk,  lace, 
them  are  the  Bao  and  the  Leyte,  both  in  the  carpets,  Russian  goods,  musk,  etc.  The  chief 
northwestern  part.  There  is  only  one  consider-  interests  of  the  city,  however,  are  religious; 
able  lake,  the  Laguna  de  Bito,  five  miles  long  by  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  it  annually  from 
three  broad,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  Mongolia,  Kashmir,  Nepal,  etc.,  and  Buddhist 
island.  temples  and  monasteries  abound.     Near  its  cen- 

The  climate  of  Leyte  is  temperate  and  health-  tre    stands    the    cathedral,    a    lofty,    flat-roofed 

ful ;  the  extreme  annual  temperatures  are  52**  F.  shrine,  resplendent  with  green  and  gold,  known 

lowest,  and  86°  F.  highest.    The  island  is  abun-  as  the  Jo-K'ang  or  Lha-K'ang,  the  *House  of  the 

dantly  watered  and  very  fertile.     Large  parts  Lord,'   surrounded  with  conventual   houses  and 

of  it  are  covered  with  forests,  in  which  one  of  gardens.     Here  stands  a  life-size  image  of  Bud- 

the   predominant  species  is  the  Dammar  pine,  dha  as  a  prince,  about  16  years  of  age,  said  to 

from  which  great  quantities  of  pitch  are  pro-  have  been  cast  during  his  lifetime  in  Magadha, 

duced;    these    forests   also    yield   some   of   the  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land.     The  material  is  de- 

finest  hard  woods  of  the  archipelago.     The  nu-  scribed  as  an  alloy  of  five  precious  metals.    It  is 

merous  broad  valleys  are  among  the  best  culti-  surrounded  by  many  others  representing  bodhi- 

vated  lands  of  the  Philippines,  and  yield  abun-  sattvas,   saints,   and   historical   personages,   the 

dant  crops  of  hemp  of  an  excellent  quality,  be-  chief  of  which  are  Manju-sri,  the  god  of  wisdom, 

aides  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  cotton,  and  com.     The  and  Maitreya,  the  coming  Buddhfi. 

prodttcUon    of    hemp    in    the    island    in    1896  j^  the  suburbs  to  the  west  of  the  city  is  the 

amounted    to    369,346    piculs    ( 1    picul  =  137.9  ^^^^e   of   the    Dalai    Lama,    the    head   of   the 

nounds)  ;  it  declined  during  the  war  with  Simin,  Laniaist  Church,  and  the  incarnation  of  Avalo- 

but  with  the  re^stabhshment  of  peace  the  output  jdteshvara  (see  Kwan-tin),  an  imposing  pile  of 

IS  crowing.     The  mineral  wealth  of  Leyte  m-  j^ftv  buildings  gorgeous  in  green  and  cinnabar, 

eludes  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur,  only  perched  on  the  rocky  hill,  called  by  its  founder 

the  last  mentioned  being  mined  to  any  extent.  J^ount  Potala,  which  rises  from  the  plain  to  a 

The  leading  industries  consist  in  the  manufac-  height  of  376  feet.    A  replica  of  the  palace  was 

ture  of  hempen  fabrics  and  cocwinut  oil     Ship-  erected  in  Jehol  (q.v.),  in  Eastern  Mongolia,  by 

building  is  atoo  an  important  industry,  the  large  the  Emperor  K'ienlung.     These  buildings  date 

shipyards  of  Tacloban  employing  several  hundred  fro^,  1543^  and  are  well  described  bv  Hue  and 

persons.    The  population  was  estimated  in  1902  Oabet,  who  visited  the  citv  in  1846.    To  the  south 

at  270,490.  almost  all  of  whom  are  Visayans,  ^f  this,  also  on  a  rocky  hill,  is  the  pavilion  used 

speaking  the  Visayan  language.    They  are  intel-  ^y  the  Teshu-Lama,   of  Tashi-lun-po,   when   he 

ligent  and  industrious  and  show  great  interest  m  visits  the  city.     Other  great  monastic  establish- 

American  institutions.  ments  in  the  neighborhood  are  Depung,  3  miles 

l^yte  was  first  seen  by  Magellan  in    1521.    Its  ^^gst,  with  7000  monks  and  students,  and   1% 

original  name  was  Abuyog,  and  the  Spaniards  nijieg  north ;  Sera,  sheltering  5500  monks,  taking 

called   it  first  Filipina,  which  name  was  later  jts  name  from  three  large  temples  gilt  all  over 

extended  to  the  whole  archipelago.    Civil  govern-  within,   «er  being  the   Tibetan   word   for   gold, 

ment    under   American   rule  was   instituted   on  The  population  of  Lhasa  is  not  oerUinly  known. 

April  22,  1901,  and  the  inhabitants  showed  such  xhe  most  reliable  estimates  make  it  46.000,  of 

a  friendly  attitude  toward  the  new  regime  that  ^hom  30.000  are  monks  and  15,000  Uymen,  not 

before  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  the  island  was  reckoning  a  Chinese  garrison   (2  miles  distant) 

intrusted  to  the  native  constabulary.  ^f  270O  men.     The  affairs  of  the  city,  as  of 

LEYTOBT,  Ift'ton.  A  town  in  Essex.  England,  Tibet,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  EtoUi  Lama  and 
a  London  suburb,  five  and  one-half  miles  north-  the  Chinese  Amaban  or  Minister  Resident, 
east  of  Saint  Paul's  (Map:  London,  D  8).  It  Since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  for- 
ts distinguished  for  its  municipal  progress,  own-  eigners  have  been  forbidden  to  enter  the  city, 
ing  an  electric-light  plant,  an  economical  and  Among  the  few  who  succeeded  in  entering  it  were 
effieient  sewerage  system,  free  libraries,  a  fine  Manning,  in  1811;  Hue  and  Gabet,  in  1846;  Nain 
technical  institute,  opened  in  1896,  and  an  isola-  Singh,  an  Indian  surveyor,  in  1874;  and  Sarat 
tion  hospital.  Roman  remains  have  been  found  Chandra  Dass,  in  1882.  See  Hue  and  Gabet, 
here.  Population,  in  1891,  63,100;  in  1900,  Souvenirs  d*un  voyage  en  Tartary,  le  Thibet  et  la 
98.900.  Chine   (Paris,   1852;   Chicago,   1900);   Rockhill, 
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'Tibet  from  Chinese  Sources,"  in  the  Journal  of  of  Condfi  was  pardoned ;  meetinffs  of  the  Notables 

the    Royal    Aaiatio    Society    (London,    1891) ;  and  of  the  States-General  were  held;  and  the  im- 

Waddell,    The    Buddhism    of    Tibet     (London,  portant  ordinance  of  Orleans  (1561)   marked  a 

1895) ;  Sarat  Chandra  Dass,  A  Journey  to  Lhasa  step  forward  in  the  development  of  the  State  in 

(Calcutta,  1885).  that  it  abolished  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I.,  did 

LHBEMITTE,     lar'mAt^     L£on     Auqustin  away  with  many  feudal  abuses  and  reformed  the 

(1844-).     A    French    painter,    bom    at   Mont  J^^rx^.  ^.''/ w  ^''*'?"''°,'*'  F^'^^*  ^^;\i° 

Saint  Pfere  (Aisne).    He  studied  under  Lecoq  de  ^^^'  L*H6pital  obtamed  pardon  for  many  of  the 

Boisbaudran,  and  received  a  medal  of  honor  at  condemned  Huguenots,  and  m  September,  1561, 

the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.    His  subjecU  are  arranged  the   famous   conference   at   Poissy   be- 

genre,  generally  peasant   scenes.     An   excellent  tween  leading  Catholic  and  Protestont  theologians 

picture  of  his  in  this  manner  is  "The  Vintoge"  f^""  the  purpose  of  effecUng  a  reconciliation  be- 

(1884),  which  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  t^^*^  the  two  parties.    The  contending  factions, 

in  New  York  City.     His  "Harvester's  Wages"  1\?^^7^.J'  failed  to  come  to  any  agreement,  and 

(1882)  is  in  the  Luxembourg.  J^«  ^?'*^'«  ^*  ^}^  conference  only  widened  the 

_                                       **  breach  and  made   recourse  to   arms   inevitable. 

liHEBZOLITE,  ISr'zA-lIt  (named  from  Lherz,  During  the  civil  war  that  followed,  L'HOpital  con- 
in  the  Pyrenees).  An  igneous  rock  of  the  peri-  tinued  his  administrative  reforms,  and  in  1566 
dotite  (q.v.)  family,  of  which  the  essential  min-  put  forth  the  Ordinance  of  Moulins,  which  was 
erals  are  olivine,  diallage,  and  an  orthorhombic  designed  to  protect  the  royal  domains  and  to 
pyrojcene.  reform   the   magistracy   and   courts   of   France. 

L'HftPITAK  Id'p^'taK,  GuiLLAUME-FRANgois-  Two  years  later  the  great  Chancellor  was  forced 

Antoine    de.    Marquis    de    Sainte-Jklesme    and  ^rom  active  office  by  the  change  in  the  policy  of 

Oomte    d'Entremont     ( 1661-1704 ) .      A    French  Catharine  de'  Medici  and  the  hatred  of  the  Guises 

mathematician,  bom  in  Paris,  the  son  of  Gen.  and  the  U I  tramontanes.    He  quitted  the  Court  in 

Anne-Alexandre    de    L'H6pital.    He   early   dis-  ^^ay,   1568,  but  it  was  not  until   February   1, 

plaved  remarkable  mathematical  ability,  solving  1573,  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  Chan- 

at  the  age  of  fifteen  certain  problems  on  the  cycloid  cellorship.     He  died  March   13,   1573.     He  was 

proposed  by  Pascal.    For  a  short  time,  he  studied  an  author  of  some  note,  and  wrote  Latin  verses, 

with  Johann  Bernoulli,  when  the  latter  was  in  ^^  works,  which  were  published  under  the  title 

Paris.    He  entered  the  army  and  served  for  some  (Euvres   completes  de   Michel  de  UEdpital    (5 

time  as  captain    of    cavalry,    but    his    extreme  vols.,  Paris,  1824),  edited    by  Dupuy  de  TYonne, 

myopia  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  chosen  contain  much  that  is  of  interest  for  the  history 

profession.     The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century.   For  his  life, 

mathematics.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to  put  into  consult:    Villemain,    Vie   de   UEdpital    (Paris, 

intelligible  language  the  Leibnitzian  theory  of  the  1874)  ;  Dupr^-Lasale,  Michel  deL'Hdpital  (Paris, 

calculus.     In  1693  he  was  made  honorary  member  1875)  ;    Scitte,    Un   apdtre   de   la   toUrance   au 

of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  soon  XVIeme  si^cle:   Michel  de  UHdpital    (Montau- 

thereafter  added  to  his  reputation  by  a  number  of  ban,   1891 ) ;   Fournier  de  Flaix,   VUdpital,  son 

important  discoveries  in  the  new  analysis.    He  temps  et  sa  politique  (Paris,  1900). 

found  the  curve  whose  tangents,  terminated  by  lI^  i^.     The  name  of  a  Chinese  measure  of 

the  axis,  are  proportional  to  the  segmenU  of  the  length.     The   li  =  .77   kilometer  =  .358    (rather 

axis  intercepted  between  the  curve  and  the  tan-  more  than  one-third)  English  mile, 

gent,  solved  the  problem  of  the  brachistochrone.  ▼▼••»▼▼▼«•»•     t    ^v    u       j    ^                      ui* 

His  first  great  work,  and  the  first  treatise  to  ^^^^^Ji  !»/»*«  broadest  sense,  anv  obli- 

popularize  the  new  calculus,  was  the  Analyse  des  P*^*?»  en^o";eable  at  law  or  m  equity,  ^eluding 

infiniment  petits  pour  VinteUigence  des  lignes  1««»^  obligations  to  perform  acts  other  than  the 

courhes    (1696,   and   numerous   subsequent  ^.  payment  of  money.    The  term  is  generally  used 

tions).     He  died  of  apoplexy  before  the  publi-  ^J^^^^f'  »°  »  narrower  sense  as  meaning  a  legal 

cation    of   his   second   work,    Tratf^   analytique  obligation  to  pay  money:  either  a  sum  certom 

des  sections  coniques  (1707;  English  ed.  1723).  d"?.  ^"^  ^^J^^'  "^  *°  *^«  c*««  of  a  debt,  or  an 

His  numerous  memoirs  on  mathematical  subjects  unliquidated  sum,  as   m   case   of  damaps  due 

are  to  be  found  in  the  i?eciiei7  de  ZUcad^t^  c^«  "P«°    ^""^    n""  i^^^T  r^^i!^?.^    ?^   contract.      The 

«cien^  (1699-1701),  and  in  the  Ac<a^rudi«oruiti  f^^f  ^^  «."   legal   liability  is  either  contract 

(1693-99)  (q.v.),  quasi-contract  (q.v.),  or  tort  (q.v.).    The 

-r  f-r^A-n-^m  A -r       ^w                       /ii./x»,-.«v         a  tcrm  undcr  the   civil  law  is  not  applicable  to 

L'HOPITAL,     Michel    DE     (1507-73).      A  responsibility  under  the  criminal  law.    Parsons, 

French  statesman,  bom  at  Aigucperse,  in  Au-  j^^^  ^.  Contracts;  Pollock,  Law  of  Torts,     See 

vergne.     He  was  the   son  of  the  Constable  de  Contract;  Quasi-Contract ;  Tort;  Debt;  Em- 

Bourbon's  physician.    Implicated  m  the  disgrace  pi^y^r's  Liability;  Limited  Liability. 

of  the  Constable,  young L'HOpital  was  imprisoned  ••.•^-^•.•, 

for  a  time  m   1523,  but  eventually  escaped  to  LIADOFF,   Ig'&dftf,   Anatole    (1865--).     A 

Italv,  where  at  Padua  and  Bologna  he  completed  Russian  composer  and  conductor,  bom  at  Saint 

the  'law  studies  begun  at  Toulouse,  and  accepted  Petersburg.      He    was    educated    at    the    Saint 

a  civil  office  at  the  Papal  Court  in  Rome.     On  Petersburg  Conservatory,  where  he  was  subse- 

returning  to  France,  in  1537,  he  soon  became  a  quently  professor  of  harmony,  and  m  1894  be- 

counselor  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  and  was  came  conductor  of  the  Samt  Petersburg  Musical 

emploved   on  various   diplomatic  missions,   and  Society.      His    compositions,    although    of    un- 

through  successive  offices  he  gradually  rose  to  be  questioned  originality  and  charm,  are  technically 

Chancellor  of  France  in  1560.     It  was  with  the  y^^^y    difficult.      They    include    morceausj,    ara- 

aid  of  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  in  opposition  to  ^e^"^*.  intermezzi,  and  considerable  chamber  and 

the  Guises,  that  he  was  thus  elevated,  and  the  instrumental  music. 

policy  he  inaugurated  was  one  of  tolerance  and  LIAKHOV,  l^&K-Af.     A  sroup  of  islands  in 

conciliation  toward  the  Huguenote.    The  Prince  the  Arctic  Ocean.    See  New  Siberia. 
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'  UANAS^  ll-&^naz  ( Fr.  liane,  creeper,  from  mained  his  f riends,  though  Libaniiu  waa  him- 
Iter,  to  bind,  from  Lat.  ligare,  to  bind).  Plants  self  a  pagan.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  £m- 
which  climb,  whether  by  twining  or  by  means  of  peror  Julian,  who  corresponded  with  him.  His 
tendrils  or  other  structures.  While  climbing  works  are  numerous  and  mostly  extant,  con- 
plants  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  a  sisting  of  orations,  declamations,  narratives,  let- 
greater  or  less  degree,  their  peculiar  home  is  in  ters,  etc.  The  most  complete  edition  of  the  ora- 
the  rich  tropical  forests.  There  they  form  dense  tions  and  declamations  is  that  by  Beiske  (4  vols., 
jungles  among  the  trees,  in  some  cases  making  Altenburg,  1784-97),  and  of  Lhe  letters  by  Wolf 
passag^e  almost  impossible.  The  various  methods  (Amsterdam,  1738).  No  complete  English  trans- 
by  which  plants  climb  may  be  briefly  mentioned,  lation  of  the  works  of  Libanius  exists,  but  sixteen 
Some  forms  twine  about  the  stem  of  the  host  of  his  letters  to  Julian  have  been  translated  by 
plant,  as  the  morning-glory  and  the  bittersweet;  Duncombe,  The  Work»  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
others  climb  by  means  of  tendrils,  as  the  grape  i.,  pp.  303-332  (3d  ed.,  London,  1798)  ;  and  the 
and  the  pea ;  still  others  by  means  of  rootlets,  as  monodies  On  Nicomedia  and  On  the  Temple  of 
various  ivies.  Some  plants  which  have  one  or  Apollo  at  Daphne  are  published  by  the  same 
more  of  these  means  for  climbing  also  have  thorns  author  (ii.,  pp.  227-251).  Libanius's  Funeral 
which  in  a  measure  help  to  secure  attachment  to  Oration  on  the  Emperor  Julian  is  translated  by 
the  branches  of  the  host ;  various  greenbriers  well  King,  Julian,  the  Emperor  (London,  1888). 
illustrate  this.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  Consult:  Petit,  Essai  sur  Iq,  vie  et  la  correspon- 
original  cause  of  the  liana  habit,  their  advantage  dance  du  aophiste  Lihaniua  (Paris,  1866)  ;  and 
is  somewhat  clear,  inasmuch  as  they  are  able  to  Sievera,  Das  Leben  dea  Libanius  (Berlin,  1868). 
grow  up  to  the  light  in  a  comparatively  short  LIB'ANUl,  Mount.  See  Lebanon,  Mount. 
time  and  at  a  comparatively  slight  cost.  Lianas  x  t-b  a  mTrk-Kr  /t  i.  ix  ^-  *  tx  /^i 
often  show  structures  which  seem  to  adapt  them  ,  ,?®A^.P.^  J^^'  ^*^f  ^'iv  ^''''"  '*^*""^V  ^^' 
well  to  their-  life  conditions.  Among  these  per-  ^*^/'*'^  letbexn,  to  pour  out ;  the  commoner  Latin 
haps  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  mechanWl  "O"'^'  however  is  hbamen)  Anything  poured 
tissues  and  the  conducting  tissues,  both  of  which  <^^*  ^^^  ^*l«.g?^^'  **  ^^  *^^  ^^  homage  or  wor- 
attain  a  very  high  degree  of  development.  «^^PJ  »  drink-offering  Such  a  libation  was 
*^      °                                '^  usual  among  the  ancient  Romans  as  a  part  of  the 

LIAO-TUNGh,  l^-ou'tyng'  (Chin.,  River-east),  sacrifice  at  an  altar,  and  at  home,  at  the  begin- 

A  name   originally  applied  to  that  portion  of  ning  of  meals  or  banquets,  in  homage  to  the  iarc« 

Southern  Manchuria  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  or  household  gods.    The  term  'libation*  has  often 

river    Liao— that   on    which    the    port   of   Niu-  aigo  a  wider  significance,  including  not  only  the 

chwang  is  situated,  the  portion  to  the  west  being  ^jne  poured  upon  the  altar,  but  often  the  little 

known  as  Liao-si.    The  name  now  includes  both,  sacrificial  cake,  libum,  that  was  placed  there, 

and  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Shing-kmg.    The  •.r«*-rT,,jv        ,^          ,.,       v        .*x.«j 

term  has  sometimes  been  restricted,  wrongly,  to  ^™:^F\ [^^   (Russ.  Ltbara).     A  fortified 

the  peninsula  on  which  Port  Arthur  is  situated,  ^^^^\,^J'  ^*l®.  Province  of  Courland,  Russia,  on 

sometimes  called  the  'Regent's  Sword.'  l^  ^^l^i^i    I*  is  situated  on  the  end  of  a  sandy 

__..__                ..T^                   ,  tongue  of  land  which  separates  Lake  Libau  from 

LIAB,  The.     A  farce  by  Foote,  founded  on  the  sea    (Map:    Russia,  B  3).     Libau  is  well 

Corneille's  Le  mentewr.     It  was  produced  in  1761.  built,  and  consists  of  the  old  and  the  new  town ; 

LIAS^IC  SEBIB8  (Fr.  lias,  OF.  liais,  liois,  in  the  latter  are  the  large  factories,  the  grain 

from  Bret.  Hach,  leach,  Welsh  llech,  Gael.,  Ir.  elevators,  mills,  etc.     Libau  has  a  number  of 

leac,  stone).    The  lower  division  of  the  Jurassic  churches,    two    gymnasia,    a    high    school    for 

system.    The  formation  is  of  special  importance  women,  a  naval  school,  a  public  library,  a  hospi- 

in  Western  Europe;  in  the  United  States  Liassic  tal,   and   a   number   of   other   educational   and 

rocks  occur  only  in  California  and  Oregon.     In  charitable    institutions.      It   has    also   a    large 

England   the   rocks  comprise   clays,   sands,  and  public  garden.     The  industries,  formerly  unim- 

limestones,  agfregating  more  than  1000  feet  in  portant,   have   greatly   increased,   the   principal 

thickness,     and    divisible     into    three    stages :  articles  .of  manufacture  being  farm  machinery, 

J^wer,  Middle,  and  Upper  Lias.    Fossil  remains  flour,  timber,  sails,  ropes,  and  furniture.     There 

are   abundant,   and   include   among   the   higher  is    an    extensive    export   trade    in    eggs,    flour, 

forms  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  Dimorphodon  flax,    spirits,    petroleum,    and    notably    grain, 

(qq.v.),  and  other  reptiles.   See  Jubassic  System.  Libau  is  connected   directly  by  rail   with   the 

LIBA'NIXJS    (Lat.,   from    Gk.    At^dm,,  a.d.  wheat  re^^ons  of  the  Empire.    Its  artificial  har- 

314-393).     One  of  the  latest  and  mo^  eminent  ^\^^f^  "  YoJSl?''"'  ^^V^^'  ?  J-^^'^k*^" 

of  the  Greek  sophists  or  rhetoricians.     He  was  ?"*"y  ^^  ?^«V*  2000  vessels,  including  about 

bom  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  studied  at  Athens  un-  1^50  from  foreign  ports     ImporUnt  harbor  im- 

der  various  teachers,  and  first  set  up  a  school  Provements  were  undertaken  m  1893,  and  their 

in  Constantinople,  where  his  prelections  were  so  completion   in     904   will  make  Libau   both   an 

attractive  that  he  emptied  t>ie  benches  of  the  >™Portant  naval   station   and  a  great  commer- 

other  teachers  of  rhetoric,  who  had  him  brought  ^»**,  P^"^'     Population    in  1897,  64,500,  25  per 

before  the  prefect  of  the  city  on  a  charge  of  J^'^*-  ^«»«  ^^^»«^-     Libau  is  a  popular  bath- 

•magic'   ani   expelled.     He   then   proceeded  to  VL^r'"''^}-    As  a  seaport  it  is  first  mentioned  m 

Nicomedia,  but  Ster  a  residence  of  five  years  Jf^^A"^;^^  \ll  Jf^^.^^  Klff.^•^•^ ^ni    3 

was  forced  by  intrigues  to  leave  it,  and  returned  fortified  by  the  Livonian  Knights  m  1301,  and 

to  Constantinople.     Here,  however,  his  adversa-  P*«^^^  **^  ^"*«**^  '»  ^795. 

ries  were  in  thfe  ascendent;  and  after  several  vi-  UB^BY,  William  (1855—).    An  American 

cissitudes,  the  sophist, broken  in  health  and  spirit,  scientist,  bom  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     He  was 

settled  down  in  his  native  city  of  Antioch  in  354,  educated  at  Princeton,  where  he  graduated   in 

where,   after   a   long   career   as   a   teacher,    he  1877,  and  in  1880  was  made  professor  of  physical 

died.      Libanius    was    the    instructor   of    Saint  geography  there.     He  also  became  fellow  of  the 

Chiysostom   and   Saint  Basil,   who   always   re-  Geographical  and  Geological  societies  of  London 
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and  Paris,  and  vice-president  of  the  American  ilar  transactions  do  not  subject  their  publishers 

Society  of  Naturalists.    He  led  scientific  parties  to  action  for  libel.    Various  other  immunities  are 

to  Hawaii,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  and  visited  Green-  accorded   to   news-gatherers   and   publishers   by 

land  in  the  summer  of  1804;.  and  again  in  the  modem  statutes.     These  should  be  examined  in 

summer  of  1899.  each  jurisdiction. 

LIBBY  PBISOK.      A   Confederate  military  ^   defamatory   writing   will   not    subject    ite 

prison  during  the  Civil  War,  situated  in  Rich-  author  to  an  action,  either  civil  or  criminal,  un- 

mond,  Va.    It  was  a  building  three  stories  high  til  it  is  published.    For  the  purposes  of  a  crimi- 

in  front  and  four  in  the  rear,   containing  six  »»!  prosecution,  it  is  published  mmw  as  any 

rooms    (excluding  the   cellar),   each   about   106  one  knowingly  exposes  it  to  the  s^jht  of  another, 

by  45  feet.     Before  the  Civil  War  it  was  used  ^ho  is  capable  of  understanding  it.    Accordingly, 

by  its  owner,  a  Mr.  Libby,  as  a  tobacco  ware-  the  writer  of  a  defamatory  article  may  be  liable 

house.     It  was  first  used  as  a  prison  after  the  crunmally,  when  he  sends  it  in  a  sealed  envelope 

first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  continued  to  be  to  the  one  defamed.    To  render  him  liable  in  a 

thus  used  until  the  close  of  the  war.    At  times  c^vil  action  for  damages,  l>^wever    the  writing 

as  many  as  1200  prisoners  were  confined  there,  must  have  been  communi^ted  t»  a  third  person; 

most  of  them  being  Federal  officers.    The  Confed-  sf^e  in  a  few  States,  where  the  rule  has  been 

erate  officers  in  immediate  charge  were  Major  changed  by  statute.     Such  cOTamumcation  need 

Thomas  P.  Turner,  commander,  and  Richard  Tur-  not  have  been  intentional.     One  who  sends  the 

ner,  inspector.     The  prisoners  suffered  terribly  writing  to  a  third  person  by  mistake  may  inflict 

from    starvation,   cold,   and   other    causes,   and  as  great  an  mjuiy  upon  the  victim  of  his  def am a- 

many  died  or  had  their  health  permanently  shat-  tion  as  though  he  had  planned  the  injury     Nor 

tered  while  in  confinement.     Many  attempts  at  can  the  publisher  of  a  libel  screen  himself  from 

escape  were  made,  the  most  famous  being  that  civil  responsibility  by  saying  tbst  it  was  a  joke. 

of  February  9,  1864,  when  109  prisoners  made  I"*  ,*"l^*f  °^^*  «?*>  ^^^^' a  ^u   """^  "^^ 

their  exit  through  a  tunnel  50  feet  in  length,  f  ^t  about  firebrands  and  death,  and  then  escape 

which  had  been  laboriously  excavated  by  a  small  ^^om  being  responsible  by  saying  he  was  m  sport 

party  of  men  under  Col.  Thomas  E.  Rose.     Of  A  century  and  a  half  ago  the  weight  of  judi- 

the   109    48  were  recaptured,  2  were  accident-  cial  authority  favored  the  rule  that  the  defama- 

ally  drowned,  and  59  reached  the  Federal  lines,  tory  character  of  a  publication  was  a  question 

In   1888-89  the  building  was  taken  apart,  car-  ^o'  the  court  and  not  for  the  jury.    Mansfield's 

ried   to   Chicago,   and  there   reconstructed.     In  enforcement  of  this  rule  elicited  the  most  violent 

September,    1889,   many   valuable   relics   having  criticism,  and  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  statute 

been   stored   in   it,   it   was   formally   opened  as  known  as  Fox's  Libel  Act  (32  Geo.  III.,  c.  60). 

the  Libbv  Prison  War  Museum.  "Although  this  statute  only  applies  to  criminal 

proceedmgs,  it  has  been  followed  by  analogy  m 


(OF.  libel,  lihelle,  libeau,  Fr.  libelle,  civil  actions  for  libel,  and  no  plaintiff  is  entitled 
from  Lat.  libellus,  diminutive  of  liber,  book,  in-  to  succeed  either  in  England  or  in  the  United 
ner  bark  of  a  tree).  In  admiralty  practice,  the  states,  unless  the  jury  find  that  the  publication 
first  pleading  of  the  complainant,  w^ich  is  filed  ig  libelous.  In  a  civil  action,  if  the  judge  is  of  the 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  com-  opinion  that  the  publication  -complained  of  is  not 
mence  the  action.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  petition  defamatory,  he  may  direct  that  the  plaintiff  be 
addressed  to  the  judge  of  the  court  by  name,  non-suited.  Consult:  Odgers,  A  Digest  of  the 
setting  forth  the  nature  and  facts  of  the  claim  j^^,  of  j^i^el  and  8lander{Sd  cd.,  London,  1896)  ; 
and  containing  a  prayer  that  process  issue  m  the  Xewell,  The  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander  in  Civil 
proper  manner.  If  the  action  is  against  an  indi-  and  Criminal  Caws  (2d  ed.,  Chicago.  1898)  ; 
vidual,  a  citation  (q.v.)  will  issue  directing  TowTishend,  Treatise  on  the  Wrongs  Called  Slan- 
him  to  appear  and  answer;  if  against  a  vessel,  a  ^er  and  Libel  (4th  ed..  New  York,  1890)  ;  Pol- 
writ  issues  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  directing  lock,  The  Law  of  Torts  (6th  ed..  New  York  and 
him  to  attach  it,  which  is  considered  .sufficient  London,  1901)  ;  Bigelow,  The  Law  of  Torts  (7th 
notice  to  the  owners.  The  libel  must  be  verified  ^d.,  Boston,  1901).  See  also  the  articles  Defa- 
by  the  libellant,  as  the  claimant  is  called,  or  his  ^cation  ;  Slander  •  Tobt.- 

agent  if  he  is  without  the  jurisdiction.  LIBBLT,  le^lt,  Karol  (1808-75).    A  Polish 

The  name  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law  ^tician  akd  author,  bom  in  Posen.    He  studied 

where  a  pleading  known  as  the  hbellus  coni>en-  S' Berlin;  entered  the  Polish  Revolutionarv  army 

iwms   was   employed   to   commence    an   action  .^  jgg^   ^^^  ^^^  imprisoned  for  nine  months  at 

The  word  libel  continued  to  designate  the  first  j^^^^burg.     From   1840  to   1846  he  edited  at 

pleading  in  an  action  under  the  civil  law.     It  p^^^^^  ^^«  p^^j^^^  newspapers;   in   1845   was  a 

corresponds   to   a   complaint   or   declaration   in  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Central  Committee, 

other  actions.    See  Admiralty  Law.  ^^^  .^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  elected  a  member  of 

LIBEL.  A  term  of  the  common  law,  descrip-  the  Provisional  Government  at  (Cracow,  He  was 
tive  of  that  species  of  defamation  (q.v.)  which  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  for  his 
is  committed  by  ^Titinpr  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  part  in  this  uprising,  but  regained  his  freedom 
a  criminal  offense  as  well  as  a  civil  wrong.  It  after  the  revolution  of  March,  1848.  He  was  a 
consists  of  the  publication  of  that  which  tends  member  of  the  Prague  Slavic  Congress,  of  the 
to  bring:  another  into  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridi-  Frankfort  Parliament  of  1848,  and  in  1873  was 
cule.  Special  damage  to  its  victim  need  not  be  elected  to  the  Prussian  Lower  House.  His  writ- 
shown.  Nor  is  the  truth  of  a  libelous  publica-  ings  include:  Filosofia  i  krytyka  (1845-50), 
tion  always  a  defense.  Many  of  our  State  consti-  Hegelian  in  tendency;  Estetyka  (1861) ;  VmniC' 
tutions  declare  that  it  is  not  a  defense  to  a  crim-  tevo  (1857),  a  system  of  ethics;  D:siela  (1875)  ; 
inal  prosecution,  unless  published  with  good  mo-  Zhior  pism  pomniejszych  (1849-51),  political 
tives  and  for  justifiable  ends.  Fair  reports  of  papers ;  Dziewica  Orlianska  ( 1847 ) ;  and  the 
legislative  debates,  judicial  proceedings,  and  sim-  sketches  Humor  i  pravada  (1852). 
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LIB^EBA.     In  Ropian  mythology,   the   wife  LIBEKATOB,  The  (Sp.  El  Lihertador),    A 

of  Liber,  the  wine  god,   identified  with   Perse-  name   applied   to   the   South   American   patriot 

phone.     Her  festival,  Liberalia,  occurred  on  the  Bolivar. 

17th  of  March.  LIBEBATOB,  The.    An  anti-slavery  journal 

LIBERAL    BEPTTBLICAN    PABTY.      In  founded  in  1831  by  Vraiiam  Lloyd  Garrison.    It 

American  history,  the  name  given  to  a  short-  '^'^^  P^^ij^^SL^i^i'^  Iff;,  _  ,  ,     ,. 

lived  political  party  which  participated  in  the  LIBEBATOBE,    16.b&'r&.tQ'r&,    ^iccoLd    dl 

Presidential  campaign  of  1872,  composed  largely  Jhe  correct  name  of  the  Umbrian  painter  some- 

of  'bolters'  from  the  regular  Republican  organiza-  ^^^^^  called  Piccolo  Alunno  (q.v.). 

tion.     The  party  first  appeared  as  a  prominent  LI^EB       BIUB^NUS       BO'MANO^XJ])! 

political  factor  in  Missouri  in  1870,  under  the  P0NTIF1CXJM    (Lat.,  Journal   of  the  Roman 

leadership  of  Carl  Schurz  and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  Pontiflfs).     The  title  of  a  collection  of  formulas 

the  latter  of  whom  by  a  fusion  of  Liberal  Re-  used  in  the  Papal  chancery  from  the  fifth  to  the 

publicans   with   a   large   element   of   the   Demo-  eleventh  century  in  preparing  certain  documents, 

cratic  Party,  was  elected  Governor.    The  faction  e.g.  when  sending  the  pallium,  granting  special 

here  declared  for  "universal  amnesty  and  univer-  privileges.  Papal  appointments,  etc.     Owing  to 

sal  enfranchisement,"  a  reform  in  the  tariff,  an  altered  conditions,  it  was  no  longer  useful,  and  so 

effective  civil-service  system,  and  a  cessation  of  was  laid  aside  and  after  a  time  forgotten.    When 

''unconstitutional  laws  to  cure  kuklux  disorders,  manuscript  copies  were  discovered  in  Rome  and 

irreligion,     or     intemperance."       As     President  elsewhere  in  the  seventeenth  century  preparations 

Grant's   first   term   drew  near   its   close,   disaf-  were  made  for  printing  it,  but  the  censorship 

fection  in  the  Republican  ranks  throughout  the  refused  permission;  and  though  it  was  printed 

country  became  increasingly  pronounced,  chiefly  in  Paris  by  the  Jesuit  Gamier  (1680),  the  first 

because  of  the  President's  policy  of  severity  with  official  edition  came  out  imder  the  auspices  of 

regard  to  the  Southern  whites  and  his  alleged  Benedict  XIII.  in  1724.    The  best  edition  is  that 

misuse  of  his  appointing  power.     In  answer  to  of  T.  E.  von  Sickel   (Vienna,  1889). 

a   call   issued  by   the   triumphant  fusionists   of  LIBE'BLA   (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  liber,  free). 

Missouri  on  January  24,  1872,  a  National  Liberal  A  negro  republic  on  the  Grain  Coast  of  West 

Republican  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati  on  May  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  French  Guinea, 

1st,  and  after  much  discussion,  Horace  Greeley  on  the  east  by  the  French  Ivory  Coast,  on  the 

w^as  nominated  for  President  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  southwest  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by 

for  Vice-President,  on  a  platform  which,  evading  Sierra  Leone  (Map:  Africa,  D  4).    The  coast-line 

the  tariff  issue,  declared  for  universal  amnesty,  is  about  400  miles  long,  extending  from  the  Mano 

the  re^tablishment  of  civil  governments  through-  to  the  Cavally.    The  area  is  estimated  at  35,000 

out    the    South,    and    civil-service    reform.      On  s(juare  miles.     The   boundaries   were  not   fixed 

June  9th  the  Democratic  convention  assembled  with    England    and    France    until     1885     and 

at   Baltimore   formally  accepted  the  candidates  1892,   that   part   of   the   interior   which    drains 

and   the   platform   of   the   Liberal   Republicans,  '"to    the    Niger    having    finally,    in    the    latter 

though  a  dissenting  element  subsequently  met  at  y^^r,   fallen  to   France.     Only  the   coast  strip, 

Louisville  and   nominated   Charles   O'Conor   fer  with    an    average    width    of    7    miles,    is    de- 

President  and  John  Quincy  Adams  for  Vice-Presi-  veloped  and   administered.     It   is   swampy  and 

dent.     The  campaign  was  marked  by  much  ill-  "^*-   Jhe  interior  is  elevated,  and  clothed  with 

feeling  and  considerable  personal  abuse,  Greeley  valuable    forests    of    gum-trees,    oil-palms,    and 

being  especially  attacked  because  of  his  affiliation  Pepper-shrubs      The  hill  land  is  healthful   and 

with  the  Democrate,  whom  formerly,  as  a  Re-  "jturally  productive,  and  is  the  abode  of  ele- 

publican,  he  had  consistently  opposed.     In  the  Plants  and  buffalos     Among  the  numerous  rivers 

Election  the  fusion  candidates  were  overwhelm-  ";:?"    "^^TS  2^^i^ 

:»^i«*  A^*^^4.^A    r«-«.»i.   *u    -D  ^  ui-              j'j  i.  (supposed to  be  200  miles  long), Saint  John  8,  and 

being  r^lected  by  an  electoral  vote  of  286  to  63.  j,  ^^ought  to  exist  in  large  quantities.  The  cli- 
The  party,  as  an  organization^id  not  survive  the  ^^te  has  been  called  the  hottest  knoAvn  on  the 
«impaign.  Among  those  besides  Greeley  and  globe,  but  is  not  considered  so  dangerous  to  white 
Brown  who  had  been  more  or  less  prominently  ^gn  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone.  January  is  the  warm- 
identified  with  the  party  were  Charles  Francis  est  month.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons,  one  in 
Adams,  Lyman  Trumbull,  Carl  Schurz,  David  June  and  Julv,  the  other  in  October  and  Novem- 
Davis,  Stanley  Matthews,  Horace  White,  George  ber.  The  soil  along  the  coast  is  very  rich,  and 
W.  Julian,  and  David  A.  Wells.  coffee  is  the  leading  crop,  Liberian  coffee  being 
LIBEBAL  mnONISTS.  A  political  party  ^^^^^  ^^^  excellence.  The  manufacturing  inter- 
formed  in  Great  Britain  in  1886  through  a  di-  ?*®  ?'^®  ®™*M*.  ^  There  are,  however,  several 
vision  in  the  Liberal  Party.  It  was  headed  American  English,  and  German  factories  The 
by  Lord  Hartington,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  trade  is  also  small  and  is  mostly  with  Great  Brit- 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  and  was  composed  of  those  « If.  and  Germany  It  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
Liberals   who  thought  that  the  Empire  should  f't>on.    The  coast  is  generally  dangerous  for  ves- 

iw»  ^r^^^^^^A  ««rv^«-^*  ««j  ^ 1  J.   >    rri.     J-  •  ^^'s.    The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  rubber,  cacao 

^on'^twTr^l.T£f^,r^J^  ♦!.  "?  ^  ♦•  **  ^T  P«l»  «»•  ""<1  palm  kernels.  The  rubber  ixporb. 
hZI  R^.l!rBil?  W  mW  Vf"*"'^"^*""' °*  *''*  "«  controlled  by  a  syndicate.  The  annual  hn- 
Home  Rule  Bill  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  For  a  num-  ports  amount  to  less  than  $1,000,000.  They  ai« 
bor  of  years,  after  their  sece-ssion  the  Liberal  chioflv  cotton  fabrics  and  iron. 
Lnionisto  mainUined  their  separate  organization,  The  constitution  is  framed  after  that  of  the 
4*  J^}^«V^  #ion"Q> "*!.'■  distinctive  nnncinles  xinited  States.  There  are  a  President,  Vice-Presi- 
fl^l^  Lil^  '  }2a^''^J^  ?."  P'****?*'  dent,  a  council  of  six  ministers,  and  a  Senate 
purposes  be^me  meri^  in  the  Conservative  «nd  a  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  total  mem- 
Party.    See^oME  Rule.  bership  of  both  Houses  is  22.    Voters  must  be  o£ 
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n^^o  blood  and  own  real  estate.  The  natives 
generally  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  suffrage. 
No  foreigner  can  own  land  without  the  consent 
of  the  Government.  The  coast  territory  is  formed 
into  the  counties  of  Bassa,  Cape  Palmas,  and 
Sin<l@,  with  one  superintendent  each,  and  Mont- 
serrado,  with  four  superintendents.  The  capital 
is  Monrovia  (named  after  President  Monroe). 
There  is  ^  regular  army  of  1000  men.  The 
militia  number  500.  The  annual  budget  bal- 
ances at  about  $200,000,  the  revenues  being 
usually  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  expendi- 
tures. Customs  duties  furnish  most  of  the  re- 
ceipts. The  interest  on  the  public  external  debt 
has  been  suspended  most  of  the  time  since  it 
was  contracted  in  1871.  In  1899  an  arrangement 
was  made  whereby  the  rate  of  interest  was  re- 
duced, the  principal  amortized,  and  certain  du- 
ties given  over  as  security  for  the  obligation. 
Nevertheless  the  debt  is  again  accumulating 
through  non-payment  of  interest.  Liberia  also 
has  an  internal  debt  on  which  the  arrears  of  in- 
terest are  large.  English  money  is  used,  but 
American  money  figures  usually  in  the  keeping 
of  accounts.  There  is  a  Liberian  coinage  and 
a  rather  large  paper  currency.  The  weights  and 
measures  are  as  a  rule  British.  The  official  lan- 
guage is  English. 

The  population  is  estimated  to  be«about  2,000,- 
000,  some,  however,  putting  it  much  lower. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  about  60,000  American 
Liberians.  Monrovia  has  about  5000  population. 
Other  towns  are  Harper,  Great  Bassa,  and  Rob- 
ertsport.  The  civilized  inhabitants  are  orthodox 
Protestants,  mostly  Episcopalians.  The  bulk 
of  the  natives  are  Mohammedans  and  belong 
chiefly  to  the  Vei  race.  There  are  secondary 
schools,  and  a  college.  This  experiment  of  negro 
self-government  in  Liberia  cannot  be  pronounced 
a  success,  the  politics  as  well  as  the  finances  be- 
ing in  a  demoralized  condition. 

HiSTOBT.  The  State  of  Liberia  owes  its  origin 
to  the  efforts  of  the  National  Colonization  So- 
ciety of  America  (q.v.),  organized  in  1816,  for 
the  purpose  of  colonizing  in  Africa  the  free  peo- 
ple of  color  in  the  United  States.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  locate,  which  was  made  in  Sherbro  Isl- 
and south  of  Sierra  Leone  (1820),  failed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  locality; 
but  in  December,  1821,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
Lieutenant  Stockton  with  certain  native  princes, 
by  which  a  tract  of  land  fit  for  the  purpose  was 
acquired  about  Cape  Mesurado.  It  was  some 
weeks  before  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who 
were  wedded  to  the  slave  trade,  could  be  over- 
come,  but  in  April,  1822,  active  operations  were 
begun  on  the  mainland.  A  thirty-acre  tract  was 
allotted  to  each  man  with  the  means  of  cultivat- 
ing it.  The  society's  agents  became  discouraged 
at  the  difficulties  that  were  met  and  returned  to 
America  with  a  few  faint-hearted  ones;  but  the 
others  rallied  about  a  determined  negro,  Elijah 
Johnson,  and  remained.  The  colony  was  enlarged 
by  the  purchase  of  new  tracts.  New  settlements 
were  afterwards  formed  at  Cape  Monte  and  in 
the  newly  acquired  Bassa  Land,  in  which,  in 
1834,  a  town  was  founded,  and  called  Edina,  in 
acknowledgment  of  pecuniary  aid  sent  .to  the 
colony  from  Edinburjrh.  Many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing chiefs  were  received  into  the  colony,  and 
others  were  subdued.  Trials  of  many  kinds,  de- 
privations, and  dissensions,  were  the  lot  of  the 
colony,  managed  by  a  society  which  did  not  fully 


know  whether  its  aims « were  sentimental  or 
practical.  In  1847  Liberia  was  left  to  its  owix 
resources  and  declared  an  independent  republic. 
The  colony  began  to  show  more  prosperity; 
numerous  churches  and  schools  were  founded,. 
a  regular  postal  system  was  introduced,  news- 
papers were  established,  and  slavery  in  the  neigh- 
boring States  was  abolished. 
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LIBE^BinS.  Pope  352-66.  He  was  bom  in 
Rome,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  history  prior 
to  his  Pontificate,  which  fell  in  the  stormiest 
period  of  the  semi-Arian  controversy.  (See  Ari- 
us.)  The  Emperor  Constantius  supported  the 
semi-Arian  party  with  all  his  authority;  and 
the  Council  of  Aries  in  353,  and  that  of  Milan 
in  355,  formally  condemned  Athanasius  (q.v.),. 
the  great  representative  of  the  orthodox  belief. 
Liberius  refused  to  confirm  this  decree,  and,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  personal  commands  of  Con- 
stantius, withheld  his  subscription.  He  was  in 
consequence,  in  common  with  several  others,  de- 
posed and  banished  to  Beroea  by  the  Emperor, 
who  caused  a  Roman  deacon,  Felix,  to  be  elected 
in  his  stead.  He  was  restored  to  his  see 
in  358,  but  the  terms  on  which  he  was  re- 
called are  much  disputed.  He  survived  his  re- 
turn from  exile  eight  years,  and  died  in  high 
repute  for  sanctity  at  Rome,  September  24,  366. 
In  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  the  relations 
between  Liberius  and  Felix  were  completely 
reversed,  and  Liberius  was  made  out  to  be  an 
antipope,  a  heretic,  and  a  tyrant.  The  only 
remains  of  Liberius  are  some  letters  preserved 
by  Constant  in  the  Epistoke  Romanorum  Ponti- 
ficum  (Paris,  1821),  reprinted  in  Migne,  PatroL 
Lat.,  viii.,  German  translation  in  Bibliothek  der 
Kirchenvdter  (Kempten^  1876).  In  the  Greek 
Church,  Liberius  is  commemorated  on  August 
27th;  in  the  Latin,  on  September  23d.  Consult 
Dollinger,  Pabstfabeln  (Munich,  1890). 

XI^EB  POBT'TIFXCAOiilS  (Lat.,  pontifical 
book).  A  history  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  pro- 
fessing to  begin  with  the  Apostle  Peter  and 
extending  to  Nicholas  I.  (867),  with  an  addi- 
tion subsequently  made  of  the  times  of  Adrian 
II.  and  Stephen  VI.  (891).  A nastasius,  librarian 
of  the  Church  under  Nicolas  I.  and  abbot  of  a 
convent  in  Rome,  was  formerly  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  author  of  the  book ;  but  later  investiga- 
tions have  shown  almost  certainly  that  it  existed 
before  his  time.  The  oldest  materials  now  known 
that  were  used  in  the  compilation  of  it  werfr 
furnished  by  a  list  of  the  popes  down  to  Liberius,. 
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ivhich  was  probably  written  before  his  death  don,  1879) ;  Brooke,  Notes  on  the  Liber  Studio^ 

(366).     The   original   MS.   has   been   lost,   but  rum  0/ J.  If.  W.  Turner  (London,  1886).    One  of 

several   copies  of  it,  taken  in  the  seventeenth  the  illustrated  catalogues  of  the  Burlington  Fine 

century  from  other  copies,  are  extant.    Another  Arts  Club  is  devoted  to  the  work, 
list  of  the  popes  comes  down  to  Felix  IV.  (630).        UBEBTAD.  l^'Bftrtai/.    A  maritime  depart- 

Parts  of  It  are  almost  literal  copies  from  the  ^^^^  ^|  p         bounded  by  the  departmente  of 

former,    but    many    additional    particulars    are  Lambayeque,  Cajamarca,  and  Amazonas  on  the 

given,  drawn  from  various  sources  and  having  ^^^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Ancachs  on  the  south, 

different  degrees  of  historical  value.    Both  lists  ^^^j  ^Yie  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west  (Map:  Peru, 

were  afterwards  continued  and  ultimately  formed  g   5)^     Its   area   is   estimated   at  over    10,000 
the  Liber  Pontificalis,  the  oldest  known  copy  of  ^^  ^jj^^     ^  large  part  of  the  surface  is 

which  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  the  occupied  by  the  Andes.    The  strip  along  the  coast 

beginning  of  the  eighth  century.    A  firat  con-  jg  ^ry  and  low.    The  eastern  part  is  crossed  from 

tmuation    of   it   extends   to   Grego^   II.,   who  g^y^h  to  north  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Mara- 

became  Pone  in  714,  and  a  second  ends  with  ^0^  (Amazon).    Some  of  the  valleys  in  that  oart 

Stephen  IIL,  767.    After  this  time  several  other  ^f  the  department  are  very  fertile.    Mineral  de- 

continuations   were   made,  the  latest  of  which  j^gj^s  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mounUins, 

terminates,  as  has  been  mentioned,  witii  Stephen  ^^^  mining  is  neglected.     Population,  according 

VL,  891.     Besides  the  sources  already  spoken  to  official  estimates,  in  1896,  260,931.    The  capi- 

of,  materials  for  the  history  were  furnished  by  tal  is  TrujiUo  (q.v.). 

traditions,  written  documents,  buildings,  inscrip-        ••-•— ^JL-h---   L'r,^  .        x        j. 

tions,  and  other  monuments.     Additions  to  the  ,  ff®™™^^  T^-    Pf  ^°^,  8*!^  *?  *  ^i 

book  have  been  made:   (1)  By  three  histories  of  ^riot  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  formerly  the  home  of 

the  popes,  the  authors  of  which  are  not  known,  <i^tmiyB  holding  certain  privileges.    It  conUined 

(a)  from  Lando  (913)  to  Gregory  VII.  (1073),  ™a°7  magnificent  residences,  but  is  now  occupied 

and  belonging  to  the  eleventh  century;   (b)  ex-  ^7  the  poorer  classes. 

tending  down  to  the  same  date,  and  written  dur-        UBEBTIimiS  (Lat.  lihertinue,  relating  to  a 

ing  Gregory's  life;   (c)  from  Paschal  II.,  in  the  freedman,  from   libertuSf  freedman,  from   liher, 

early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  (2)  By  a  his-  free),  Stnagooue  of  thk.    A  synagogue  at  Jeru- 

tory  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  extending  salem,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9 :  'Then  there  arose 

from  Gregory  VII.  to  Honorius  II.  (1129).     (3)  certain  of  the  synagogue,  which  is  called  the  syn- 

By  histories  originating  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  agogue  of  the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  and  Al- 

century.    The  text  is  published  in  Migne,  Patrol,  exandrians,  and  of  them  of  Cilicia  and  of  Asia, 

Ijat.f  cxxvii.,  cxxviii.    (under  Anastasius),  but  disputing  with  Stephen."     The  expression  may 

much   better  by  L.   Duchesne    (Paris,    1886-92,  mean  Synagogue  of  Freedmen,  referring  to  Jews 

vol.  i.),  and  by  Mommsen  in  Monumenta  Oer*  who  had  b^n  taken  prisoner  by  Pompey,  carried 

maniw  Bistorica  (Berlin,  1898,  sqq.).  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  set  free,  and  whose  de- 

LIBEB  STU'DI<yBTJM  (Lat.,  book  of  stud-  fendants  may  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  and 

ies).    A  set  of  prints  from  engraved  plates  pre-  formed,  either  alone  or  with  other  Jews,  a  syna- 

pared  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner  from  his  own  designs,  gogjie  there.  /  «^»P^*<«J.^™' ^,^^^^^^ 

ind  published  in  parts  between  the  years  1807  16.  «^t  the  context  better  m  view  of  the  .^our  oth^ 

The  Intention  wasVprobably,  to  issui  one  hundred  «^*Pi\*^*lTr^^^^^ 

plates,  but  only  Uvenfy-one  were  published,  of  "*"®//'^**"^"*  *"lf^°^l'*.^T^^ 

which  number  one,  the  frontispiece,*^  did  not  ap-  ^'^/t"?^.!!  ,^?^f  i,!^.  w«  ™«^H  Jnrf  JJ^ 

pear  until  several  years  after  tW  commencement  ','?'^'''« ^^^^'i'!;fi}^.^^^ 

Sf  the  work  and  was  then  presented  to  the  sub-  **|Jf*'  *''^'^TT  -^^^.^^  ?f  f hu  «Wiw!  !  ,^^^ 

scribers.     More  plates  had^een  prepared,  and  ^^'^>  ^f  ^^   «'  ^'i"^??! '     ™^i '  t'^^^^^ 

prinU  from  some  of  these  are  accissfble.     They  f  ^^^^"  ^  *^^P^^^'  *^*  P^^'tf  nfA^^^^ 

Ire  called  'the  unpublished  plates,'  and  are  of  *«  two  synagogues,  one  made  up  of  African  Jews 

very  great  value.  ^  The   first  scheme  seems  to  ^^om  Libya    g^^*'  ^"^d  ^^^^^^  ^*^f 

UmJL  iww.«  ♦«  ««.^  ./.^ttfin^^o   /«  V  \  frti.  fi»A  niatott  made  up  of  Jews  from  Cilicia  and  Asia.     Lon- 

ilS  ^ktT o'^'^^^tiro^  '^h^*  S^^  -'o^B A  P^^^^Oy  of  m  aospeU  (New  York. 

by  Turner's  ovm  hand.     The  great  majority  of  ^^^^i- 

the  plates  are,  however,  in  meaBotint,  done  by        IJBEBTINES,  The,  or  Spibituausts.     (1>= 

Charles  Turner,  T.  Hodgetts,  G.  Clint,  Thomas  An  odious  and  pernicious  sect  that  sprang  up 

Lupton,  and  others ;    and  the  etching  of  each  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Reformed  C!!hurch 

plate  was  in  nearly  every  case  by  the  designer  of  France.    They  arose  in  Flanders  about  1525,. 

himself,  J.  M.  W.  Turner.    These  etchings  are  perhaps  as  a  recrudescence  of  the  ancient  Beg- 

Snerally  of  the  most  extraordinary  merit  and  hards  (see  Beouines)  and  Brothers  and  Sistera 

terest,  and  copies  of  them  are  greatly  in  de-  of  the   Free   Spirit    (q.v.).     They   are  said  to 

mand.     A  very  few  of  the  j^lates  are  entirely  in'  have  made  4000  proselytes  in  France  alone,  and 

mezzotint,  ana  by  Turner  himself,  and  these  are  not  onlv  among  the  lower  classes,  but  also  among* 

of  especial  and  peculiar  importance  to  the  stu-  the  higher  and  learned.    They  obtained  the  favor 

dent  of  landscape  art.    Single  prints  in  the  first  and  protection  of  Margaret,  (jueen  of  Navarre^ 

state  are  quoted  at  several  hundred  dollars.    A  sister  to  Francis  I.,  and  found  patrons  in  several 

complete  set  in  the  finest  condition  may  be  worth  of  the  Reformed   churches.     They  railed   thom- 

$10,000.     The  biographies   of  Turner   treat  of  selves  Libertines  and  Spiritual  Brethren  and  Sis- 

JU6er  Btudwrum,  as  it  forms  an  important  epi-  ters.     Their  system  was  pantheistic  and   anti- 

•ode  in  the  early  prime  of  the  artist's  life.    Good  nomian.    From  being  a  mere  dogma,  it  degenerated 

special    commentaries    are   Rawlinson,    Tumer'ti  into  open  and  avowed  sensualism.    Calvin  stemlv 

Uher  Btudiorum,  a  Description  and  Catalogue  denounced  their  principles,  and  it  was  because  of 

(London,    1878) ;    Pye,    Voiea   and   Memoranda  his  efforts  that  this  sect  left  France,  took  refuoia 

Mespeciing  the  Liher  Studicntm  of  Turner  (Lon-  in  the  Netherlands,   and  at  last  entirely  di»« 
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appeared.  (2)  A  party  in  Geneva,  opponents  of  to  all  persons.  S'his  was  shortly  followed  by  an 
Calvin,  were  also  called  Libertines,  but  they  had  edict  prohibiting  heathen  worship  and  establish- 
only  the  name  in  common  with  the  above.  These  ing  Cliristianity  as  the  State  religion  of  the 
Libertines  were  in  general  the  opponents  of  the  Empire. 

.  policy  and  theology  Calvin  strenuously  enforced  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  question  of 
and  defended;  but  they  were  formidable  enough  religious  liberty  scarcely  arose.  The  teachings 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Geneva  on  JVIay  15,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  unquestioned 
1555.  Their  leaders  being  exiled  or  imprisoned,  and  its  authority  imiversally  recognized  in  most 
the  power  of  the  party  was  broken.  (3)  This  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  when  the 
name  in  England  was  given  to  the  early  Anabap-  ■  Albigenses  in  Southern  France  refused  to 
tists  about  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  accept  the  Catholic  doctrines,  •  they  were  con- 
See  Anabaptists.  demned  as  heretics  and  the  sect  exterminated. 

LIB^BTY.     A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  To  prevent  recurrences  of  a  similar  kind,  decrees 

Clay  County,  Mo.,   14*  miles  northeast  of  Kan-  were  issued  by  the  sovereigns  of  Western  Europe 

sas  City;  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  against  all  who  refused  to  accept  the  Christian 

Paul  and  the  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  rail-  faith  as  understood  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 

roads  (Map:    Missouri,  B  2).     It  is  the  seat  of  Where  the  domination  of  the  Papal   authority 

the    Liberty    Ladies'    College     (non-sectarian),  was  displaced,  as  in  England  under  Henry  VIII., 

opened  in  1890,  and  of  the  William  Jewell  Col-  it  was  superseded  by  the  royal  authority,  not 

lege    (Baptist),  opened  in   1849.     The  city  has  less  intolerant.    Thus  we  find  Henry  VIII.  per- 

considerable  trade  in  the  farm  produce  and  live  secuting  those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  acknowl- 

stock  of  the  adjacent  region,  and  some  manufac-  edged  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  those, 

tures,  principally  of  flour.     Population,  in  1890,  on  the  other   hand,  who,   while  acknowledging 

2558;  in  1900,  2407.  Henry's    supremacy    as    head    of    the    English 

LIBEBTY,  Claim  of.    See  Claim.  Church,  yet  denied  certain  of  the  Roman  dogmas. 

LIBEETY,  Religious.    The  inherent  right  of  ^^'^  ^}^.  ^^^  Reformation  introduce  the  principle 

the   individual   to   form   his   religious   opinions  ?/  religious  liberty  into  Europe.    For,  while  the 

according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  ^''''^f  ^^.^^^  denied   the  authority   and   much   of 

and  to  give  outward  expression  to  them  in  the  ^^^  doctrines  of  Rome,  he  nevertheless  insisted 

form    of    public   worship    independently    of    all  upon  unity  of  faith  as  essential  to  the  integrity 

restraint  or  coercion  upon  the  part  of  the  State.  «*  ^^^   S^ate.    According  to  the  maxim   Cujus 

It  includes  more  than  mere  freedom  of  conscience,  ^^^Z*?*  <^^««  ^^'^^^J^'  »*  was  the  right  and  duty 

which   in  reality  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  «^  ]^«  prmce  to  choose  a  reli^on  for  his  subjects 

civil  power.     It  includes  also  more  than  mere  ?/^d  ^^"V^'F^  J*^^™  ,*«  worship  it     It  followed  that 

toleration,  which  simply  concedes  for  the  time  '^  ^as  his  duty  to  root  out  heresy  and  punish 

tlie  right  of  the   individual   to  worship   as  he  non-conformists.     Thus   Servetus   was  burnt  at 

pleases— a   concession   which    implies  the   supe-  the  stake  in  Geneva,  which  was  under  Calvin  s 

rioritv  of  an  established  church  and  which  may  ^J'^trol,  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 

be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign  grant-  f ^®   Covenanters   were   hunted   down   and   slam 

ing   it.     Religious   liberty   implies   the  equality  ^^^use   they   could    neither   accept   Episcopacy 

of  all  in  the  matter  of  worship,  while  th2  prin-  nor  tlie  National  Kirk;  and  the  Pilgrims  emi- 

ciple   upon  which   toleration   is  granted   denies  e^^^f^   to  the   wilds   of  America   because  they 

this  idea.     Religious  liberty  is  frequentlv  char-  .^/^^^^  not  conform  to  the  Anglican  faith.     The 

acterized  as  one  of  the  absolute,  inalienable,  or  theory  which  then  obtained   was  that,   religion 

natural  rights  of  the  individual,  while  toleration  l^^  morality  being  the  basis  of  the  State,  it 

is  a  concession  emanating  from  the  benevolence  ^^ame  the  first  duty  of  a  wise  prince  to  estab- 

of  the  sovereign  ^^^^  *  national  religion,  and  it  was  believed  that 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquitv  the  idea  of  ^^^  existence  of  two  religions  in  the  State  would 

religious  liberty  was  almost  totally  lacking.     In  endanger  its  security. 

Egypt,  Assyria,  Babvlon,  Persia,  and  Syria  the  Strangely  enough,  those  who  fled  to  America 
individual  was  subject  to  the  will  of  the  King  to  escape  religious  persecution  brought  with  them 
in  religious  as  in  civil  matters.  In  the  Roman  the  Old  World  ideas  of  religious  mtoleranw. 
Empire  worship  of  the  State  religion  was  obliga-  Everywhere  in  ^ew  England  except  m  Rhode 
torv  upon  everv  subject.  The  Christian  religion  Island  dissent  from  the  established  order  of 
was  tolerated  merelv  bv  manv  of  the  emperors  worship  was  looked  upon  as  sedition  against  the 
during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.  State  and  sm  against  God.  Jesuits,  Baptists, 
There  were  spasmodic  persecutions  bv  Nero,  and  Romish  priests  were  punished  by  impnson- 
Domitian,  Hadrian,  and  others,  but  it  Vas  not  ment  or  banishment  while  several  Quakers  were 
until  the  reign  of  Diocletian  that  a  determined  publicly  hanged  on  Boston  Common.  Practically 
effort  was  made  to  exterminate  the  Christian  the  same  policy  was  followed  m  the  colonies 
religion.  Bv  his  order  all  Christian  assemblies  planted  in  the  South.  The  Puntan  insisted  upon 
were  forbidden ;  all  churches  were  to  be  de-  conformity  because  he  wished  to  make  the  State 
stroved:  nil  Christian  books  to  be  burned;  and  a  religious  unit;  the  Cavalier  required  it  because 
all  Christians  who  refused  to  adopt  the  State  the  Church  was  a  part  of  the  civil  polity.  In 
religion  were  to  auflfer  death.  Early  in  the  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  State  and  Church 
fourth  century  a  formal  act  of  toleration  was  were  absolutely  divorced  from  the  first,  and  the 
granted  to  the  Christians  by  the  Emperor  individual  left  entirely  to  the  teachings  of  his 
Galerius,  but  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  they  own  conscience.  In  the  Catholic  Colony  of  Mary- 
were  to  respect  the  religion  of  the  State.  This  land  religious  toleration  existed  for  a  while,  ex- 
was  soon  followed  by  the  conversion  of  the  cept  as  to  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  other  non- 
Emperor  Constantino,  and  his  promulgation,  in  Christians ;  but  eventually  the  Church  of  England 
313,  of  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Milan,  which  was  established  by  law.  In  New  York  and  New 
-granted  the  fullest  toleration  of  religious  worship  Jersey  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Eng- 
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lish  authorities  to  impose  the  Church  of  England 
in  place  of  the  Dutch'  Reformed  Church,  but 
without  success.  In  Georgia  liberty  of  worship 
existed  until  near  the  Kevolution,  when  the 
Church  of  England  was  established  as  the  State 
religion.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  as  in 
Rhode  Island,  no  State  Church  ever  existed. 

The  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in- 
serted a  provision  in  that  instrument  declaring 
that  no  religious  test  should  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States.  Doubtless  they  had  in  mind 
the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  acts  of  the 
Stuarts,  enforced  in  all  the  colonies  except  Rhode 
Island,  and  in  some  of  them  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. Even  in  tolerant  Pennsylvania  all  public 
officers  had  to  declare  and  subscribe  to  their  dis- 
belief in  transubstantiation,  the  adoration  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  sacrament  of  the 
Romish  mass  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  on  account  of  its  lack 
of  a  provision  excluding  non-Christian  sects 
from  the  right  to  hold  office,  and  also  of  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  Congress  from  creating  a  State 
religion;  and  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution was  one  prohibiting  Congress  from 
making  any  laws  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. 
The  States,  however,  were  left  free  to  establish 
a  Church  and  restrict  religious  worship  as  they 
saw  fit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  States 
which  maintained  established  churches  during 
their  colonial  existence  have  disestablished  them 
and  inserted  in  their  constitutions  provisions 
granting  religious  liberty.  A  complete  divorce 
of  Church  and  State  was  not  accomplished  in 
some  of  the  commonwealths  until  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  came  finally 
in  Virginia  through  a  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  in  1840;  in  Delaware  and  Connecticut 
through  the  adoption  of  new  constitutions  in 
1818  and  1831;  in  Massachusetts  through  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  in  1833;  in  Pennsylvania 
and  South  Carolina  through  the  adoption  of  new 
constitutions  in  17flO;  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  through  acts  of  the  Legislature  passed 
in  1807  and  1819.  At  the  present  time  twenty- 
six  of  the  State  constitutions  declare  it  to  be 
the  privilege  of  "every  man  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience." 
Eleven  declare  that  the  "free  enjoyment  of  re- 
ligious sentiment  and  forms  of  worship  shall 
ever  be  held  sacred."  Five  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection 
of  religious  freedom.  Nineteen  declare  that  "no 
human  authority  ought  to  control  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  conscience,"  while  nine  ordain 
that  "no  person  may  be  molested  in  person  or 
estate  on  account  of  religion."  Most  of  the 
State  constitutions  forbid  compulsory  attendance 
or  support  of  any  Church;  many  of  them  forbid 
the  appropriation  of  money  for  the  support  of 
sectarian  institutions,  although  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Missouri  allow  the  parishes 
to  provide  for  the  support  of  religious  teachers; 
while  nearly  all  in  one  form  or  another  forbid 
religious  tests  for  office.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, eight  States,  some  of  which  forbid  religious 
tests,  disqualify  from  public  office  all  who  deny 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  or  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

While  almost  complete  liberty  of  worship  now 


exists  in  the  United  States,  it  is  recognized  that^ 
religious  liberty,  like  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  speech,  may  be  abused  to  the  injury  of 
others  and  the  detriment  of  the  public  morals. 
Thus  the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  States 
provide  for  a  guarantee  against  abuse  by  declar- 
ing that  liberty  of  conscience  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness  or  justify 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  State,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  liberty  of  worship  as  understood  in  the 
United  States  extends  only  to  relations  between 
the  individual  and  an  extra-mundane  being,  and 
not  to  relations  among  individuals  themselves. 
On  this  ground  the  court  held  that  a  law  of 
Congress  prohibiting  the  practice  of  polygamy 
was  not  an  infringement  of  religious  worship. 

The  influence  of  the  American  idea  of  religious 
liberty  has  been  very  powerful  over  Europe  and 
elsewhere.  In  France  different  religious  denomi- 
nations are  treated  equally,  all  receiving  State 
aid.  In  Germany  liberty  of  worship  is  allowed 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
assembly.  In  England  the  Anglican  Church  is 
still  the  established  faith,  but  religious  tests  for 
office,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Crown,  have  been 
abolished. 

LIBEETY  (OF.  liherte,  Lat.  libertas,  from 
liher,  free ) ,  Statue  of.  A  colossal  bronze  statue 
executed  by  Fr^^ric  Bartholdi,  a  French  sculp- 
tor, and  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  the  people  of  France.  It  stands  on  Bed- 
loe*s  Island,  in  New  York  Harbor.  The  gift  was 
designed  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  American  independence.  It  was,  however, 
not  placed  in  position  until  1885,  and  it  was  dedi- 
cated October  23,  1886.  The  statue  represents  a 
female  figure  holding  a  torch  aloft.  It  is  the 
loftiest  statue  in  the  world.  The  figure  measures 
111  feet  in  height,  and  to  the  extremitv  of  the 
torch  151.41  feet.  The  torch  is  305  feet  11  inches 
above  mean  tide.  Forty  persons  can  stand  with- 
in the  head,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a  stair- 
case inside  of  the  statue ;  a  branch  staircase  leads 
into  the  extended  arm.  The  torch  is  equipped 
with  an  electric  light.  The  foundation  was  con- 
tributed by  subscription  among  the  American 
people. 

LIBEBTY  BELL.  The  bell  which  first  rang 
to  celebrate  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  July  4,  1776.  It  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia  from  England  in  1752.  and  was  re- 
cast in  April  and  again  in  June,  1753,  when  the 
words  "Proclaim  lilwrty  throughout  all  the  land, 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof"  (Lev.  xxv.  10), 
were  inscribed  on  it.  For  many  years  it  was 
rung  annually  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  on  July 
8,  1835,  while  being  tolled  in  memory  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  it  was  broken.  It  now  hangs 
in  the  hallway  of  the  old  State  House  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

LIBEBTY  BOYS.  A  familiar  name  for  the 
Sons  of  Liberty  of  the  American  Revolution. 

LIBEBTY  CAP.  A  conical,  close-fitting  cap 
with  the  top  drooping  forward,  sometimes  known 
as  the  Phrygian  cap  from  the  fact  that  such  a 
head-dress  was  commonlv  worn  bv  the  ancient 
Phrygians.  A  cap  of  this  sort  was  a  mark  of 
freedom  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  placing  of 
it  upon  the  head  of  a  slave  was  one  of  the  cere- 
monies attending  his  manumission.  The  murder- 
ers of  Caesar  carried  through  the  streets  a  liberty 
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teap  on  the  end  of  a  pole;  and  coins  were  stamped  which  the  Qovernment  is  forbidden  to  encroach 

11V ith  a  cap  between  two  daggers  at  the  command  or  to  permit  any  individual  to  encroach.     The 

of  Brutus  and  Cassius.     The  symbol  was  also  same  feature  appears  in  modified  form  in  the 

adopted  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  time  when  they  German  Imperial,  the  8wiss,  and  the  Prussian 

threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain:  but  it  is  most  fa-  constitutions,  but  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the 

mous  for  its  connection  with  the  French  Revolu-  French  Republic  or  those  of  the  remaining  £uro- 

tion.    Louis  XVI.  on  June  20,  1792,  was  forced  pean  States.     The  chief  guarantee  of  individual 

to  put  it  on  his  head  as  a  token  of  his  sympathy  liberty  in  the  United  States  is  the  power  of  final 

with  the  popular  demands.     In  August  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme 

same  year  it  was  officially  adopted  as  the  badge  Court,  and  tlie  power  of  Congress  to  impeacn  and 

of  a  'patriot.'     The  cap  has  also  appeared  on  the  remove  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 

head  of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  or  on  a  pole  by  lIBEBTY  OP  THE  PRESS.     See  Libel; 

her  side  on  some  of  the  coins  of  the  United  Newspapkb. 

States.  '  

LIBEBTY,  EQUALITY.  AND  PBATEB-  ^'Pl^.^^T  ^f  ^P'    A  political  party  which 

miv^      'r\Z  JZT,\!Z^    *\^^^  existed  m  the  Northern  States  of  the  American 

JIITY.     The  watchword  of  the  French  Revolu-  t'«;^«  *w*«,  iqoq  *^  la^o   ««^  ,.,«-  ^u^  «-«*  -««,. 

tion,  denoting  the  salient  principles  of  the  teach-  Ij^ZllTJtf^^  JLI  l?;J^nJH  +„  n„^  ^' 

ings  of  the  ^ial  philosophers  ot  the  eighteenth  1"  Z^J^M^^^  ^^L    %uF!Lufi^^^ij}^Z' 

centurv       The   nlirkiw   tniiv   hp   «nnn>ivnf  aa   iha  ^"7  °^  putical  means.     The  abolltionut  follow- 

^H"Si  co'^fJ^oHfTalL'^fTheXt  French  S' l^Ze^o^^i^TtUltU'a^^^^^^^^ 

Lpublic,  and  lay  at  the  basis  of  iU  institutions  ^silten<^     WUh  thirZ^cf  tLrZct?^^  aX 

in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  similar  phrase  in  If*"  „  ^'     li  "  „2^  ^tuIJ  lll^t!^  Jfil\. 

*u.   r>_-i 4:__   _*   I 1. 1  _           J    »•       ii  Slavery  men  were  not  satisned,  and  after  seeing 

™^nJ^*^   „f  tK        Independence  underlies  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^^      j  ^^^5^  ^^tempt  to  make  their  i^ 

ronSil  nf  fhfl  wT4^«l^  fl"*""*  fc>t  by  interrogatini candidates  for  office 

Constitution  of  the  United  btates.    See  ^Naturai,  „  ^^  ^^^^.^  ^^.^^^^  ^^''^^^  Sj^^^^  question,  they 

-.-.'-__,_,_-__-__  _,-  .10.  concluded  that  a  party  organization  was  the  only 
LIBEBTY  HALL.  The  name  given  by  Squire  rational  means  of  accomplishing  anything  o'f 
Hardcastle  to  his  house  m  Goldsmith's  fiffce  ^alue.  This  view,  particularly  strong  in  western 
moopa  to  Conquer,  and  a  proverbial  term  for  a  ^gw  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  found  perhaps  its 
house  where  guests  are  free  to  follow  their  own  ablest  advocate  in  Myron  Hollev.  who  at  a  meet- 
anclinations.  ing  of  l-l^g  American  Anti-Slavery  Societv  in  vain 
LIBEBTY  OP  THE  INDIVIDX7AL.  In-  introduced  and  advocated  a  resolution  declaring 
dividual  liberty  has  reference  to  a  sphere  of  ac-  that  "it  was  time  to  form  a  new  political  party," 
tion  in  which  the  individual  is  referred  to  his  and  proposed  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
OA^-n  will  so  far  as  the  limitations  of  Government  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.  Within  a 
are  concerned.  Viewed  from  one  side  it  consists  month  (November  13,  1839),  at  a  local  conven- 
of  immunities  or  exemptions  from  the  operation  tion  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Holley  was  instrumental 
of  governmental  power ;  looked  at  from  the  other  in  securing  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Birney 
fiide  it  consists  of  positive  rights  which  it  is  the  (q.v.)  and  Francis  J.  Lemoyne  as  candidates  foV 
duty  of  the  Government  to  enforce  and  protect.  President  and  Vice-President  respectively.  A 
While  the  content  of  individual  liberty  varies  'national'  convention  composed  mostly  of  New 
among  races,  the  Western  nations  have  reached  a  York  delegates,  and  held  at  Albany,  April  1, 
substantial  consensus  in  regard  to  its  essentials.  1840,  confirmed  Birney's  nomination,  nominated 
It  now  generally  includes  freedom  of  person  Thomas  Earle  for  Vice-President,  and  adopted  the 
and  of  property,  freedom  of  conscience  and  its  name  of  Liberal  Party.  But  the  enthusiasm  of 
expression,  freedom  of  opinion  and  its  expres-  the  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too*  campaign  retained 
sion,  subject  to  the  restrictions  everywhere  in  the  Whig  ranks  most  of  those  whose  anti-slav- 
imposcd  by  the  law  of  libel  and  slander,  and  cry  views  might  otherwise  have  led  them  to  sup- 
equality  before  the  law.  Besides  this  sphere,  port  the  new  party's  ticket;  and  despite  the  fact 
which  is  now  practically  universal,  a  still  wider  that  an  active  campaign  was  carried  on,  the  ticket 
realm  of  liberty  has  been  created  in  many  polled  a  total  of  only  7059  votes,  2798  of  which 
States,  and  is  embodied  in  their  constitutions,  were  cast  in  New  York.  Disappointing  as  was 
In  Die  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  in-  the  result,  the  Liberty  Party  leaders  did  not 
eludes  the  right  of  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  lose  heart,  but  at  once  set  about  preparing  for  the 
petitioning  the  Government  for  redress  of  griev-  campaign  of  1844.  On  May  12,  1841,  the  first 
aiiees,  the  right  of  bearing  arms,  immunity  from  really  national  convention  of  the  party  was  held 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  one's  house,  *imniu-  in  New  York,  in  which  all  the  New  England 
nity  from  unreasonable  searches,  immunity  from  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
prosecution  by  the  Government  except  in  accord  Ohio,  and  Indiana  were  represented.  Bimey 
with  usages  and  procedure  which  have  been  in  and  Thomas  Morris  were  nominated  as  the  party's 
common  use  from  time  immemorial.  In  States  candidates  for  1844,  afid  a  complete  national  or- 
having  the  federal  system  of  government  it  is  ganization  was  planned.  The  party  at  this  time 
necessarj'  to  provide  a  double  sphere  of  liberty  was  made  up  of  the  more  moderate  abolitionists, 
for  the  individual ;  one  against  the  operation  of  who  held  that  the  Constitution  gave  the  general 
the  general  Government,  and  one  against  the  Government  no  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
operation  of  the  local  governments.  In  the  United  States,  and  proposed  only  its  abolition  in  the 
Stales  the  great  source  of  individual  liberty  is  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  through 
the  Constitution.  In  fact,  the  American  Consti-  Federal  action,  leaving  the  several  States  to  act 
tution  is  quite  as  much  an  instrument  of  liberty  as  they  could  be  persuaded.  The  next  convention 
as  of  government.  The  national  Constitution  and  was  held  in  Buffalo  on  August  3.  1844.  A  slisrht 
all  of  the  State  constitutions,  with  one  or  two  movement  within  the  party  favorable  to  Clay, 
exceptions,  have  elaborate  bills  of  rights  in  which  who  had  pronounced  against  Texan  annexation  on 
a   sphere  of   liberty  is  marked  out   and   upon  the  ground  that  it   would   involve  the   United 
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States  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  was  checked  by  resembUng  the  arbor  vits,  but  differing  in  the 
the  publication  of  a  letter  written  by  Clay  in  structuye  of  the  cones,  the  scales  not  overlapping 
which  he  had  said  that  he  would  'be  glad  to  see'  as  inj^at  tree.  There  are  two  species  in  New 
Texas  annexed  some  day.  This  turned  the  scale,  Zeal^Tra/  Libocedrua  Bidwellii  and  Lihocedrus 
4iDd  the  nominations  of  Bimey  and  Morris  were  Doniana;  two  in  the  motmtains  of  Chile,  Libo- 
confirmed.  At  the  ensuing  election  the  Liberty  cedrus  Ohilensia  and  Libocedrua  tetragona;  one 
Party  polled  62,300  votes,  16,812  of  them  in  in  the  Pacific  Sierras  of  the  United  States,  grow- 
^ew  York,  almost  all  of  them  drawn  from  the  ing  usually  at  an  elevation  above  4000  feet;  one 
Whig  Party.  The  loss  of  these  votes  assured  in  China,  Libocedrus  macrolepis;  and  one  in  NeW 
the  election  of  Polk  and  Clay's  defeat.  The  Caledonia,  Libocedrus  auatro-calidonicua.  The 
first  actual  effects  of  the  Liberty  Party's  action.  Western  United  States  species  was  named  by 
therefore,  were  the  election  of  Polk,  the  annexa-  Torrey  Libocedrus  dccurrena,  from  the  fact  that 
tion  of  Texas,  and  the  addition  of  a  considerable  the  bases  of  the  small  scale-like  leaves  are  decur- 
area  of  new  slave  territory  to  the  Union.  Their  rent  upon  the  stem.  The  tre^  attains  a  height 
last  great  effort  made  in  the  elections  of  1846  of  from  120  to  140  feet,  and  a  trunk  from  6 
was  attended  with  no  success.  Their  last  Na-  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  without  branches  for  80 
tional  Convention,  held  in  Buffalo,  October  20,  to  100  feet.  It  is  found  from  Oregon  to  Lower 
1847,  nominated  John  P.  Hale  and  Leicester  King  California.  Its  beautiful,  glossy  green  foliage 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  but  the  move-  and  its  graceful  form  when  young  make  it  one 
ment  toward  amalgamation  with  the  new  Free-  of  the  finest  of  ornamental  evergreens.  It  has 
Soil  Party  (q.v.)  had  already  begun.  The  nomi-  been  confounded  with  the  Thuya  gigantea,  but 
nees  withdrew  after  Van  Buren's  nomination,  and  its  decurrent  leaves  make  an  easy  distinction, 
except  for  the  continued  activity  of  a  small  In  California  it  is  called  white  cedar.  Its  wood, 
number  who  had  adopted  the  view  that  slavery  of  a  yellowish  color,  surpasses  redwood  in  dura- 
could  be  abolished  under  the  Constitution  by  a  bility,  and  is  valuable  for  various  purposes, 
simple  act  of  Congress,  the  Liberty  Party  ceased  LIBOtJBNE,  Ift'boSm'.  The  capital  of  an 
to  exist.  The  best  account  of  the  Liberty  Party  arrondissement  in  the  Department  of  Gironde, 
is  contained  in  T.  C.  Smith's  Liberty  and  Free  France,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isle  with  the 
Soil  Parties  in  the  yorthweat  (New  York,  1897),  Dordogne,  17  miles  east-northeast  of  Bordeaux 
**Harvard  Historical  Studies,"  vol.  vi.  Consult,  (Map:  France,  F  7).  Its  ancient  features  in- 
also,  William  Birney,  Jamea  G.  Bimey  and  His  elude  the  fourteenth -century  Tour  de  I'Horloge, 
Times  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Morris,  Life  of  the  fifteenth-centur>'  Church  of  Saint  Jean  Bap- 
Thomaa  Morria  (Cincinnati,  1866)  ;  Hart,  tiste  with  a  steeple  over  230  feet  high,  and  a 
Salmon  P.  Chaae  (Boston,  1899),  in  the  "Ameri-.  sixteenth-century  Hotel  de  Ville.  Its  modem 
•can  Statesmen  Series;"  and  Hammond,  Hiatory  institutions  comprise  a  communal  college,  a 
of  Political  Parties  in  the  State  of  New  York  school  of  hydrography,  a  museum,  a  library,  a 
(Cooperstown,  1846).  botanical    garden,    and    a    theatre.     The    sur- 

LIBEBTY  TREE.  (1)  An  elm  in  Boston,  rounding  district  abounds  in  vineyards.  The 
upon  which  the  citizens  hung  the  effigies  of  the  chief  manufactures  of  Libourne  are  liquors, 
British  stamp  distributor  and  other  unpopular  sugar,  woolen  goods,  etc.;  it  carries  on  a  con- 
persons,  during  the  excitement  connected  with  siderable  trade  in  local  manufactures  and  agri- 
the  Stamp  Act.  The  tree  stood  on  Washington  cultutal  products.  The  harbor  is  accessible  for 
Street,  and  is  recalled  by  an  appropriate  device  small  vessels.  Population,  in  1891,  17,867;  in 
on  the  building  which  occupies  its  site.     (2)  A  1901,  19,175. 

Revolutionary    War    ballad    by    Thomas    Paine  LI'BBA    (Lat.,  balance).     The   seventh   sign 

(1775),  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  in  the  zodiac.     At  the  first  point  of  Libra,  the 

LIBEB  VEBITATIS  (Lat.,  Book  of  Truth),  ecliptic  passes  across  the  equator  to  the  Southern 

A  series  of  original  drawings  made  by  CTaude  Hemisphere,  this  point  being  thus  the  autumnal 

Lorrain   for  the   purpose  of   protection   against  equinox. 

the  imitation  of  his  paintings  by  others.     Only  LIBBABIES.     A  term  applied  indifferently 

six  copies  of  the  work  exist.  to  buildings  designed  to  contain  books,  and  to 

LIBIDIBI,     l^Oj^de^A.       A     tropical     tree  the  books  deposited  in  these  buildings.     In  the 

whose  pods  are  used  in  tanning.     See  Divi-divi.  present  article  it  is  used  chiefly  in  the  latter 

sense 

UB'ITI'NA.     An  old  Italian  Roddoss  of  vo-  histobt.    Though  there  were  libraries  in  an- 

luptuous   pleasure,    of   garden^    and    vineyards,  j        ^^         .     ^J^  ^    „„  ^^^^j^,  „f  y,^^  ^„,. 

and  of  the  dead,  hence  identified  both  w  th  Venus  ,      j        ^        been  found.    From  very  early  days 

and  with  Proserpina.     From  her  temple  all  the  B„b,.,„„i^  ^.„,  ^^^  ^^^t  of  a  learned  and  literary 

necessary    apparatus    for    funerals    had    to    be  -j     ^^^  ^^^^^             important  temple  con- 

IwuRht    and   a   piece   of  money   was   deposited  ^^j^^'  j^^   ^^^^          ^^  ^j       [^^^^^^  ^^^^  „„„pj. 

there  for  every  penwn  dying  in  Rome^    Lnder-  ^^^^  inscriptions,  carefully  shelved   in   regular 

takers  were  called  '•^•'•"J?".  and  the  gate  of  the  ^       g    /    ,i^         ^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^^  f„^„^ 

amphitheatre  through  which  the  dead  were  re-  ^^  ^^            ^^  ^^^^  '      ^  temple  of  Bel,  which 

moved  bore  the  name  of  Porta  Libitinensis.  ^.^^  destroVed  in  the  Elamite  invasion    (c.l782 

LIBMANAN,  Ub'mA-nHn'.    A  town  of  Luzon,  b.c.).  It   was    from   the    treasures   of   such    li- 

Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Ambos  Cama-  braries  that  King  Asaurbanipal  of  Assyria,  in 

rines.    It  lies  about  1 1  miles  northwest  of  Nueva  the  seventh  centurv  B.C.,  caused  copies  to  be  made 

fftceres  and  4%  miles  south  of  the  Bay  of  San  for  the  great  librarv  which  he  gathered  in  his 

Miguel.    It  has  a  post-office  and  a  telegraph  sta-  pniace  at  Nineveh.  'The  tablets  here  found  by 

tion.     Population,  in  1898,  14,612.  Layard  and  his  successors  contain  history,  sci- 

LI'BOCE'BBtrS    (Keo-I.At.,    from    Gk.  X(/3of,  ence,    religion,    grammars,    and    dictionaries    in 

libos,  tears  +   xtipot,  kedro»,  cedar).     A  genus  the    original    languages    of    Babylonia,    and    in 

of  evergreen  trees,  belonging  to  the  Conifene,  translation.    Among  the  Greeks  private  libraries 
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doubtleaa   esieted   during   th  -braiy  of  the  church  at  Hippo  and  oil  the  MSS. 

centuriea  B.C.,  and  there  me  should  be  carefully  preserved.     In  the  primitive 

the   stories   of   the   collectio  monasteries  of  Tabenna,  founded  by  Pachomius, 

earlier   tyrants,   such   as   Pi  in  the  depths  of  the  Thcbaid,  there  was  a  library 

crates;    but  these   were   of  ia  every  house. 

the  library  of  Aristotle  probi  Julian  the  Apostate  (a.d.  383)  founded 
a  few  hundred  rolls.  It  is  „  libraries  Of  a  different  character,  upon  which 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library  (q.v.)  by  the  first  he  inscribed  the  words:  "Some  love  horses,  some 
of  the  Ptolemies  that  the  history  of  the  great  birds,  others  wild  beaats,  but  from  boyhood  I 
classical  libraries  begins.  The  library  of  Per-  have  been  possessed  with  the  desire  of  at-quirinp 
gamum,  a  formidable  rival  to  that  of  Aleian-  and  owning  books."  Constantine  the  Great 
dria,  was  founded  probably  by  Attalus  I.,  and  founded  (a.d.  336)  a  library  at  Constantinople, 
was  largely  increased  by  the  fostering  care  of  his  which  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  contained 
successors.  It  was  ultimately  removed  to  Alei-  flOOO  volumes;  it  grew  under  Julian  and  Theo- 
andria,  being  sent  by  Antony  as  a  gift  to  Cleo-  dosius  the  Younger  to  120,000  volumes.  In  it 
patra.  At  the  time  of  this  transference  it  ^-ag  deposited  the  only  authentic  copy  of  the  pnc- 
coatained,  according  to  Plutarch.  200,000  vol-  ceedings  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  among  its  ■ 
umes.  At  Rome  interest  in  literature  developed  curiosities  were  a  MS.  of  Homer,  one  hundred 
slowly,  but  we  are  told  that  the  library  of  the  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  written  in  letters  of 
kings  of  Macedoh  was  brought  to  Rome  by  gold  on  serpents'  skin,  and  a  copy  of  the  Four 
.ihnilius  Paulus  (B.C.  167).  In  the  first  century  Gospels  boimd  in  plates  of  gold  weighing  fifteen 
B.C.  there  were  some  notable  private  collections,  pounds  and  enriched  with  precious  stones.  This 
aa  that  of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  estimated  library  was  destroyed  by  fire  under  Zeno.  A 
■  *t  30.000  rolls,  and  the  carefully  selected  and  later  collection,  extending  to  33,000  volumes,  is 
valuable  collection  of  Atticus,  the  friend  of  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Leo  III.. 'the  Icon- 
Cicero.  Ctesar  is  said  to  have  planned  a,  public  oclast,'  a.d.  730.  The  triple  fire  at  the  capture 
library;  and  Pliny  states  that  C.  Asinius  Pollio  of  Constantinople  by  'the  Crusaders,  in  1203,  . 
(B.C.  39)  erected  from  the  spoils  of, his  Parthian  eclipsed  all  previous  ones  in  destructiveness.  Two 
victories  the  first.public  library  in  Rome,  in  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  came  the  final  dis- 
temple  of  Libertas,  near  the  Forum ; ,  but  accord-  aster  of  the  Ottoman  conquest.  Despite  all  these 
ing  to  Plutarch  this  honor  should  bo  given  to  losses,  possibly  through  some  of  them,  the  great 
Lucullus.  Another  library  was  established  by  libraries  of  Europe  owe  to  Constantinople  some 
Augustus   on   the   Palatine,   in   connection   with  of  their  choicest  treasures. 

his   new   temple   of   Apollo.     This    was   divided  .      Through  the  Middle  .^ges  books  and  learning 

into   Greek   and    Latin    sections.      Another   was  -were   preserved    by    the    monasteries,   especially 

placed  by  the  same  Emperor  in  the   Portico  of  those  of  the   Bene'diclinos.  beginning  at  Monte- 

Octavia.      Tiberius   and    later  emperors    contin-  Cassino,   a.d.   630.     Each   Benedictine  house   in- 

ued    this    work.      Especially    famous    was    the  stituted  first  a  library,  then  the-  acriplorium  or 

Ulpian  library,  established  by  Trajan,  which  soon  writing  room,  where  MSS.  were  copied  tor  sale 

surpassed   all   others    in    Rome,    and   was    later  or  exchange,  and  lastly  th#  school,  open   to  all 

removed  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan  to  the  Baths  who  desired  instruction.     Many  famous  libraries 

of  Diocletian.     Nearly  1700  MSS.  and  fragments  of  Europe  had  their  nuclei  in  these  Benedictine 

of  MSS.  have  been  found  in  a  library  room  at  collections.      Notable   among   these   are    the    li- 

Herculaneum,    about    400    of    which    have    been  brarics  of  Monte-Cassino,   Fleury  on   the   Loire 

more  or  less  unrolled  and  deciphered.  (c.650),  Corbie  (662).  Hersfcld,  Ratisbon.  Cor\ei 

In  the  ancient  libraries  the  books,  usually  rolls  (q.v.),    Rcichenau     (724),    Fulda    (744).    Saint 

of  papyrus,  were   kept   in   closets,   in  soniewhnt  Gall   (820).  and  Clugny   (910). 

amall  rooms,  which,  however,  soem  to  have  been  England   is   indebted   to   the   Benedictines   tor 

arranged  for  the  use  of  the  books.     Catalogues  her    earliest    librnrv,    that    of    Christ    Church, 

were    prepared,   and   the   tablets   of   Alexandria  Canterbuiy     (590). 'and    for    Saint    Peter's    of 

were  valuable  sources  for  literary  history.     The  York.   Saint  Cuthbert's  at   Durham,  and   those 

librarian  was  commonly  a  distinguished  scholar,  nt  Peterborough.  Wearmouth   (64T),  Burv  Saint 

and   at  all   times  seems  to  have   ranked   as  an  Edmunds,    Reading,    and    Saint    Albans.      The 

important  public  officer.     The  first  librarian  of  Franciscans  liad  a  eonsidprahle  library  at  Oxford, 

whom   we   have   any   record   was   n    Babylonian  to  which  Adam  de  Murimra  left  his  books,  1253. 

named  Amil-anu.  who  lived  about  IflOO  b.c,  one  The  Bodleian  was  opened  in  1002.  The  library  of 

of  whose  signet  cylinders  is  in  the  British  Mu-  the   University  of   Cambridge  dates   from    1475. 

seum.     Nehemiah  is  said  to  have  founded  a  li-  Charlemagne  established  libraries  in  his  cloister- 

brary,  and  references  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  schools  at  Aix-laCliapetle  and  Tours,  to  which 

KinRs  to  other  books  imply  the  existence  of  some  Alctiin  brought  the  training  he  hod  secured  «t 

cirilection  in  which  these  works  might  be  found.  Snint  Mary's,  in  York,  England. 

Eusehius  mentions  an  early  Christitin  library  With   the  fourteenth  century  came  the  estab- 

foundcd   by   the    mnriyr    .\lcxander,    Bishop    of  lishment  in  Germany  of  the  universitv  libraries, 

Jerusalem,  who  died  A.n.  250.     Saint  Pamphil us.  nt   Prague    (1.348),   Heidelberg    (1386).   Leipxig 

another   Christian   martvr    (a.d.   3091.   founded  (I40!l);  and  the  first  public  town  libraries,  the 

at   Cresarea    a    public    library   of    about    30.000  ontcnnie    of    humanism,    at    Ratisbon     (1430), 

volumes,  chiefiy  theological,  which  is  said  to  have  Vienna    (1440.  opened   to  the  public   in    1575), 

been    destroyed    by    the    Arabs    in    the    seventh  and  Frankfort   (1484).     The  suppression  of  the 

century.     Saint  Jerome  had  a  large  library,  and  monasteries  after  the  Reformation  gave  an  im- 

made  frequent  use  of  that  at  Cresarea ;  in  one  of  pulse    to    the    foundation    of    the    royal     and 

his  letters  he  refers  to  the  use  of  ehurch  libraries  town   libraries.     Many  important  ones  were  es- 

as  though  each  chnrch  had  one.    Saint  Aucustine,  tabfished   in   the  eighteentli  and  nineteenth  cen- 

on  his  deathbed,  a.d.  430,  requested  that  the  li-  turies:  GSttingen   (1737),  Bonn   (1318),  Stras»- 
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burg,  datiBg  back  to  1566,  rising  phceniz-like 
Irom  the  ashes  of  the  siege  of  1870.  All  the 
universities  of  Germany  have  notable  libraries. 

Spain  with  its  University  of  Palencia  (1212) 
and  of  Salamanca,  a  few  years  later,  takes  a 
very  early  place  in  library  history.  The  National 
Library'  at  Madcid  owns  the  Columbus  Letter 
in  Spanish  among  its  rarities. 

The  famed  Corvina,  established  by  Matthias 
Corvinus  (c.  1460),  had  a  rapid  growth,  but 
its  treasures  were  dispersed  by  the  Turks  in 
1527,  and  scattered  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
more  than  thirty  of  the  libraries  of  Europe. 
The  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen,  dating  from 
1479,  is  the  largest  of  Scandinavian  libraries, 
is  specially  strong  in  Icelandic  literature,  and 
lias  a  fine  collection  of  Persian  MSS. 

The  first  public  library  in  Italy  was  founded  at 
Florence,  in  1437,  on  a  bequest  by  Niccoli,  the 
Florentine  Socrates,  of  his  own  collection  of  800 
MSS.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  erected  a  building  for 
it  in  1441,  and  later,  under  his  grandson,  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  it  acquired  the  name  of  Laurentian 
Library.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  the  collection 
passed  into  the  possesion  of  a  monastery.  Later 
Leo  X.  bought  it,  and  in  1521  Cardinal  Giulio  de' 
Medici  restored  it  to  the  city  and  housed  it  in  a 
building  erected  by  Michelangelo.  Nicholas  V. 
founded  the  Vatican  Library  in  14^7  and  left  it 
at  his  death  enriched  with  9000  MSS.  In  1588  its 
present  building  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  In 
1658  the  famous  Urbino  Library  was  acquired  for 
it.  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  enriched  it  with 
a  splendid  collection  of  MSS.  and  books.  In 
1746  the  Ottobuoni  collection  of  3862  German  and 
Latin  MSS.  was  added.  Italy  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  libraries  of  historical  interest;  her 
university  libraries  .contain  many  MSS.  and  in- 
cunabula. Among  tne  famous  collections  may  be 
named  the  Ambrosian  Library  (q.v.)  at  Milan, 
founded  in  1602;  the  Casanata,  at  Rome;  the 
National  Central,  at  Florence,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  well-known  Magliabechiana  and 
Palatina;  and  the  National  of  Saint  Mark,  at 
Venice.  The  archives  of  Venice,  complete  for 
more  than  ten  centuries,  and  numbering  fifteen 
million  documents,  are  housed  under  a  single 
roof. 

France,  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  at 
Paris,  has  the  larcest  library  in  the  world. 
Charles  V.  in  1368,  had  a  tower  in  the  old  Louvre 
fitted  up  as  a'Tibrary,  where  he  gathered  910 
volumes.  These  were  scattered  during  the  Eng- 
lish wars,  and  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  were  carried  to  London. 
Louis  XL  made  an  effort  to  revive  the  library. 
Henry  IV.  gave  it  a  home  in  the  College  de 
Clermont  and  appointed  De  Thou  librarian.  It 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  two  of  its  librarians  were 
guillotined.  In  1666  it  was  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent building,  which  has  been  frequently  enlarged 
to  accommodate  the  rapidly  growing  collection. 
The  minor  libraries  of  Paris  include  the  Arsenal, 
founded  in  1755;  the  Mazarin  (1643)  ;  and  the 
Library  of  Sainte  Genevieve  ( 1624) .  The  library 
of  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Victor,  the  first  opened 
to  the  public  in  France,  went  largely,  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  to  the  Biblio- 
thftque  Nationale.  Large  libraries  owing  their 
origin  to  monastic  collections  and  to  the  liberal- 
ity of  private  persons  are  to  be  found  in  all 


the  provincial  cities  of  France.  Most  noteworthy 
are  those  ot  Lyons  (1630),  Aix  (1705),  Rouen 
( 1809) ,  and  Bordeaux  ( 1768) . 

Many  notable  libraries  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  collected  by  private  individuals  during 
the  past  fire  centuries  still  bear  their  names,  or 
have  been  merged  in  university  or  public  librariea 
or  dispersed  at  auction  sales.  Subscription  and 
circulating  libraries  began  to  be  established, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
have  been  widely  successful.  Some  town  libraries 
were  established  at  dates  much  earlier. 

The  earliest  library  in  America  was  that 
presented  to  the  Henrico  College,  established  by 
the  colonists  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1621,  de- 
stroyed with  the  colony  the  next  year. 

Harvard  University  Library  was  founded  in 
1638.  In  1700  came  the  Public  Library  in  New 
York,  changed  in  1754  into  the  present  Society 
Library.  In  1700,  also.  South  Carolina  passed  the 
Provincial  Library  Law  to  encourage  parochial 
libraries.  Yale  College  Library  was  founded  in 
1701.  In  1731  Benjamin  Franklin  founded  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  which  he 
called  the  'mother  of  all  North  American  sub- 
scription libraries.'  In  1800  the  national  library, 
called  in  its  first  general  catalogue  the  Library^ 
of  the  United  States,  and  later  misnamed  the 
Library  of  Congress,  was  established. 

The  first  recognition  of  the  principle  of  taxa- 
tion  for  support  of  public  libraries  was  the  New 
York  District  Library  Law  of  1835.  This  was 
not  for  school  but  for  public  libraries,  unwisely 
placed  in  charge  of  school  officers  as  a  mere 
convenience  of  administration.  The  general  plan- 
was  copied  in  twenty-three  other  States;  and 
without  exception  has  proved  that  while  schools 
and  libraries  should  work  in  the  greatest  har- 
mony, the  best  results  demand  that  their  ad- 
ministration be  separated.  Exceptions  have  been 
only  enough  to  prove  the  rule.  These  district 
libraries  did  a  beneficent  work,  but  under  their 
o\vn  trustees,  with  proper  supervision  and  well- 
organized  administration,  the  same  money  might 
have  done  vastlv  more.  But  the  law  made  the 
needed  beginning  in  recognizing  the  popular 
educational  character  and  possibilities  of 
libraries.  In  1849  New  Hampshire  passed  a  law 
allowing  towns  to  tax  themselves  for  libraries. 
In  1850  Great  Britain  passed  the  famous  Ewart 
Free  Libraries  Act.  In  1852  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  was  founded,  and  for  a  generation  led 
the  world  in  showing  what  might  be  done  by  a 
municipal  library.  In  1853  fifty-three  librarians 
held  the  first  librarv  convention  of  the  world  in 
New  York  Citv,  and  received  their  first  idea  of 
the  card  catalogue. 

Types  or  Lihraries.  Because  of  their  number 
and  importance,  public  libraries  are  always 
meant  unless  some  other  type  is  sjjocified.  In 
private  and  family  libraries  the  shelf-list  is  the 
most  important  single  record,  as  it  combines  in 
cheapest  form  both  invoice  book  and  inventory, 
and  may  easily  have  added  to  it  the  essential 
accession  book  facts.  With  better  understand- 
ing of  their  value,  many  private  libraries  now 
have  card  indexes  and  accession  books  as  well  as 
shelf-lists. 

Proprietary  and  club  libraries  are  only  larger 
family  libraries,  as  they  are  open  only  to  those 
elected  to  membership. 

Subscription  or  circulating  libraries  are  car- 
ried on  as  a  business  and  are  usually  open  to  all 
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*who  pay  the  fees.  Their  records  and  methods 
Are  the  simplest  and  cheapest,  except  for  in- 
4stitution8  like  Mudie's  and  Smith's  in  England, 
And  the  Booklovers  with  its  Tabard  Inn  and 
other  branches  in  this  country. 

National  nnd  State  libraries  have  a  distinct 
function  in  preserving  for  posterity  everything 
printed  which  they  can  obtain.  They  are  the 
-central  storehouses  on  which  all  local  libraries 
in  their  field  may  draw  when  necessary.  This  de- 
mands large  provision  for  storage  and  facilities 
for  sending  books  quickly  and  safely  to  students 
.and  libraries.  They  should  have  books,  pam- 
phlets, manuscripts,  and  other  material  which 
because  of  rarity  or  little  demand  are  seldom 
found  in  local  collections.  The  smaller  libraries 
have  learned  that  the  first  cost  of  a  book  is 
seldom  its  chief  expense.  It  must  be  catalogued, 
classified,  shelved,  cleaned,  and  inventoried 
y^early  even  if  never  used.  Libraries  limited  in 
funds  cannot  afford  to  accept  as  gifts  books 
seldom  used.  The  average  library  is  becoming 
one  in  a  series  of  sieves.  The  traditional  con- 
ception of  a  library  required  it  to  keep  all  it 
could  get.  The  immense  growth  in  volume  of 
books  issued  has  enforced  new  ideas.  A  scholar 
outgrows  certain  books  which  he  has  kept  on  his 
table,  and  relegates  them  to  the  shelves  of  his 
private  library.  Later  he  sifts  out  books  seldom 
wanted  and  sends  them  to  the  public  library, 
where  they  will  serve  the  whole  locality  instead 
of  one  person.  Club  and  subscription  libraries 
make  room  by  disposing  freely  of  books  no  longer 
needed.  Recently  thoughtful  observers  realize 
that  even  public  libraries,  except  a  few  great 
central  storehouses,  must  in  turn  take  their 
place  in  the  series  of  sieves  and  abandon  the 
plan  of  keeping  everything,  selecting  up  to  their 
capacity  what  will  be  most  useful  and  sending 
the  rest  to  State  or  national  centres,  to  be 
-destroyed  if  found  to  be  duplicates  too  common 
to  be  worth  keeping. 

Special  Librabies.  Every  department  of 
human  endeavor  is  recognizing  the  library  as 
its  laboratory,  with  the  result  that  special 
libraries  are  formed  for  special  work.  This  gives 
libraries  not  only  for  law,  medicine,  theology, 
education,  art,  history,  but  for  every  distinct 
department.  These  libraries  on  special  subjects 
are  sometimes  independent,  but  experience  proves 
that  they  are  more  wisely  treated  as  branches 
of  the  central  collection  and  kept  under  super- 
vision of  its  director. 

The  value  of  the  best  reading  in  pving  to  any 
class  of  people  information  that  will  help  them 
to  do  their  work  hotter,  or  inspiration  and  recrea- 
tion winch  will  broaden  and  sweeten  their  lives, 
has  led  to  forming  general  libraries  for  special 
classes  wherever  people  can  be  interested  and 
command  leisure  to  read.  Owners  of  factories, 
stores,  minop,  and  other  employers  have  found  it 
profitable  to  improve  their  employees*  character 
and  standards  by  furnishing  such  libraries.  Gov- 
ernments put  them  in  prisons,  asylums,  and 
other  institutions.  Cities  send  them  to  station 
and  engine  houses  of  police  and  fire  departments. 

College  Libraries.  In  these  circulation  is 
subordinate  to  reference  work,  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  being  to  teach  students  how  to  use 
l>ook8  and  to  give  opportunities  to  handle  them 
with  a  freedom  thought  impracticable  in  a  public 
library,  though  recent  experience  with  open 
shelves  has  shown  that  the  public  can  be  trusted 
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far  more  than  was  supposed.  In  modem  work 
every  department  finds  the  library  as  necessary  as 
its  laboratory,  so  that  the  college  library  is  not 
the  rival  but  the  best  ally  of  every  professor  in 
the  institution.  Some  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges give  systematic  instruction  to  their  stu- 
dents in  using  books  and  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  library;  not  to  train  them  as  librarians,  but 
to  give  them  the  ability  to  get  the  most  from 
books  and  modem  libraries. 

Modern  Movement.  It  was  the  chief  duty  of 
the  old  librarian  to  get  and  keep  books.  Their  use 
was  a  subordinate  consideration.  The  library  was 
a  storehouse.  But  the  modem  library  is  less  a 
reservoir  than  a  fountain.  Its  librarian  is  an 
active,  aggressive  factor  in  popular  education. 
He  recognizes  fully  his  duty  to  get  and  to  keep, 
but  puts  far  above  this  his  greater  duty  to  use. 
The  old  library  was  of  interest  only  to  the 
learned  few.  The  modern  library  has  won  an 
equal  place  beside  the  public  school. 

The  present  will  be  known  to  historians  as  the 
library  age.  In  a  single  year  100  new  general 
library  laws  have  been  passed  by  American 
States.  In  public  interest  and  support,  in  liberal- 
ity of  laws  and  appropriations,  in  magnitude  of 
individual  gifts,  the  modern  library  movement 
exceeds  any  other  in  history.  It  meets  not  with 
jealousy  and  antagonism,  but  with  sympathy 
and  cordial  support  from  those  concerned  with 
the  other  half  of  education,  thetschools. 

The  most  potent  and  most  economical  influence 
to  be  exerted  for  good  on  young  and  old  is 
through  reading.  It  is  the  longest  lever  with 
which  human  hands  have  ever  pried.  Educa- 
tional experts  declare  that  the  chief  influence  on 
the  child  is  not  father,  mother,  teacher,  or  school, 
but  what  he  reads.  This  reading  can  be  guided 
effectively  and  economically  by  free  public  libra- 
ries. The  vast  percentage  of  children  are  able  to 
secure  only  the  barest  elements  of  education 
before  becoming  bread-winners.  During  life  the 
rest  is  gained,  whether  of  information  or  inspira- 
tion, from  what  they  read. 

The  birth-year  of  active,  new  work,  of  the 
modern  library'  movement,  was  1876.  In  it  was 
founded  the  American  Library  Association,  a 
most  potent  national  body.  The  Library  Journal 
was  established  as  its  official  organ.  The  Library 
Bureau,  a  centre  for  library  enterprises,  started 
its  work,  which  has  grown  from  a  few  hundred 
dollars  the  first  vear  to  over  a  million  dollars 
annuallv,  and  has  introduced  card  indexes  and 
other  labor-saving  devices  into  a  score  of  coun- 
tries. Later  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion published  a  volume  of  essays  and  statistics 
on  public  libraries  in  the  United  States.  Cut- 
ter's Rules  for  a  dictionary  catalogue,  and  the 
decimal  classification  and  relative  index,  ap- 
l)eared.  In  1886  the  Library  Journal  was  sup- 
plemented by  Library  .Vofea,  later  replaced  by 
Public  Libraries,  published  since  1896  by  the 
liibrary  Bureau. 

In  1893,  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  a  national 
comparative  library  exhibit,  prepared  by  the 
New  York  State  Library,  was  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  United  States  Building.  Similar 
exhibits,  limited  by  lack  of  space,  were  made  at 
the  Paris  Expo<»ition  of  1900  and  the  Pan- 
American  of  1901.  The  A,  L.  A,  Catalog  of  5000 
of  the  best  books  for  a  village  library  was  a 
leading  feature  of  the  Chicago  exhibit,  and  the 
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Kew   York   State   Library  took  charge   of   lis  to  offer  the  house  library  of  10  volumes.    Book- 

Teviftion  for  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition.  wagons  and  cars  with  traveling  librarians  are 

SigniHcant  of  the  new  part  public  libraries  now  planned.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  fea- 
•are  playing  is  the  action  of  one  of  the  shrewdest  tures  of  late  years  are  the  development  of  ref- 
•observers  among  mankind's  greatest  friends,  erence  librarians  to  answer  questions;  of  the 
Andrew  Gamete,  who,  in  his  avowed  purpose  of  children's  room  and  librarians  devoted  wholly  to 
•distributing  his  wealth  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  needs  of  little  people;  of  free  access  to  open 
his  fellows,  finds  nothing  which  promises  so  shelves  so  that  all  readers  may  have  the  ad- 
large  returns  as  cooperation  with  communities  vantages  of  actually  handling  the  books;  pro- 
wbich  are  willing  to  pledce  themselves  per-  vision  for  those  who  cannot  come  to  the  library, 
manently  to  devote,  from  public  funds  or  other  by  means  of  branches  and  traveling  libraries; 
sources,  for  the  annual  maintenance  of  a  public  and  the  appraisement  or  evaluation  of  books  by 
library,  one-tenth  the  sum  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  disinterested  authorities,  so  that  a  reader  may 
for  a  building.  Up  to  January  1,  1903,  Mr.  have  a  trustworthy  guide  in  selecting  from  the 
'Carnegie  had  given  730  libraries  and  had  appli-  millions  of  books  in  existence  the  one  best  adapt- 
«ations  for  800  more,  most  of  which  he  hoped  to  ed  to  his  needs, 
^rant.  Librarians  largely  agree  that  the  best  name 

The  clearest  testimony  that  the  great  library  for  local  tax-supported  libraries  is  'public 
movement  is  accepted  as  educational  is  found  in  library,'  preceded  by  the  name  of  the  city  or 
the  fact  that  circulating,  subscription,  and  pro-  town.  The  word  'free'  is  objectionable  as  sug- 
prietary  libraries  have  given  way  before  the  gesting  charity,  and  'circulating*  is  unnecessary, 
tax-supported  free  public  library,  just  as  the  for  all  libraries  are  understood  to  be  for  lending 
private  and  denominational  schools  have  been  so  unless  called  'reference.'  The  library  has  three 
often  replaced  by  the  tax-supported  free  high  functions:  (1)  As  a  storehouse;  (2)  as  a  labora- 
«choo1.  All  the  important  steps  in  the  develop-  tory  for  study  and  serious  work ;  (3)  as  affording 
ment  of  the  school  system  have  already  been  sane  entertainment.  Every  complete  library  must 
taken  also  for  libraries;  such  as  educating  public  have  a  reference  and  a  lending  department  and 
sentiment,  making  libraries  entirely  free,  giving  general  reading-rooms  for  periodicals.  It  should 
grants  and  subsidies  from  public  money,  super-  work  in  close  touch  with  the  schools,  but  under 
vision,  reports,  professional  journals,  training  independent  trustees.  Efficiency  and  economy 
schools  and  classes  corresponding  to  normal  make  it  the  natural  home  for  collections  in  sci- 
schools  and  teachers'  classes,  institutes,  inspec-  ence,  art,  or  history;  for  lectures,  meetings  of 
tors;  and,  most  important  of  all,  establishing  clubs,  and  all  interests  outside  the  schools  which 
State  library  commissions,  which  will  inevitably  help  on  education  and  culture.  Many  Sunday- 
grow  to  State  departments  like  that  already  schools  find  it  wiser  to  turn  their  books  over  to 
established  in  New  York.  Two  other  steps  are  the  public  library,  where  Sunday-school  teachers 
advocated  to  complete  the  correspondence:  re-  may  meet  during  the  week,  with  access  to  books, 
quiring  librarians  to  attend  institutes  as  a  con-  pictures,  and  all  facilities  for  study.  The  library 
•dition  of  receiving  public  librair  money,  and  field  is  being  rapidly  enlarged  ki  various  direc- 
rcquiring  State  certification  of  librarians  as  to  tions. 
fitness  for  their  duties.  Legislation  aims  to  make  it  easy  to  establish 

The  conception  of  the  library's  scope  and  and  difficult  to  abolish  libraries,  to  encourage 
functions  has  broadened  rapidly  in  recent  years,  gifts,  to  grant  State  aid  to  communities  willing 
The  original  library  might  be  used  by  a  privileged  to  help  themselves,  to  collect  the  results  of  ex- 
few.  Then  those  who  paid  a  fee  might  use  it.  perience  and  make  them  available  in  print  and 
Finally  it  was  made  free  to  all  for  reference,  by  personal  expert  advice,  to  protect  library 
The  thought  of  taking  any  book  from  the  older  property  by  stringent  laws,  and  to  recognize  in 
libraries  was  as  preposterous  as  that  of  borrow-  every  direction  the  library  as  on  the  same  plane 
ing  specimens  or  pictures  from  a  museum.    Then  with  the  school. 

the  favored  few  might  borrow,  then  all  who  paid         Building.     The  location  should  be  very  near 

a  fee,  and  finally  came  the  broad  plan  of  lending  the  business   centre,   but   preferably  on   a   side 

free  to  all.    Then  the  library  became  aggressive,  street  just  away  from  the  turmoil  of  the  main 

nnd  reached  out  to  secure  readers  as  earnestly  thoroughfare.      In   larger   towns,   branches   and 

as  a  merchant  to  secure  patrons.     When  New  delivery  stations  should  bring  library  facilities 

Y'ork  established  its  Public  Libraries  Department,  within   easy   walking   distance   of   every   home, 

there  were  40  public  libraries  in  the  State  and  For  most  libraries  the  heavy  cost  of  fireproofing 

40.000  licensed  saloons,  with  chances  a  thousand  is  needless,  as  most  of  their  books  can  be  readily 

to  one  that  a  boy  at  leisure  would  find  the  open  replaced,  and  a   vault  or  safe  will   hold  their 

door  and  cordial  welcome  of  a  saloon,  instead  of  rarities.      Small   libraries   often   wisely  occupy 

opportunity  to  read  the  best  books.    In  compet-  rented  rooms ;  the  order  of  importance  being  first 

ing    with    these    rivals,    branch    libraries    were  a  competent  librarian,  then  the  best  books,  and 

established.     But  these  did  not  get  close  enough  after  these  a  building. 

to  the  homes  in  all  cases,  and  deliveries  were        After  the  small  rural  building  of  one  square 

added.     The  express,  mail,  and  telephone  were  room,  the  most  obvious  and  successful  types  are 

used   to  make  the  best  books   more  accessible,  shaped  like  capitals   1,  L,  T,  H,  E,  according 

One  or  more  books  were  lent  to  readers  at  a  to  space  required.     The  other  types  are  the  hol- 

distance;  then  home  libraries  were  sent  out  to  low  square,  the  Greek  cross,  and  E  with  middle 

local   centres   for   groups   of  a   dozen   children,  arm  omitted.    Circular,  spiral,  and  other  peculiar 

Traveling  libraries  of  60  or  100  volumes  of  the  buildings  have  won  no  acceptance,  except  that 

choicest  books  were   sent  to  every   community  some  advocate  a  round  end  having  radial  stacks 

wishing  them.     The  idea  spread  rapidly.     The  Avith  each  shelf  in  view  of  the  delivery  desk.  The 

need  of  reaching  rural  homes  too  scattered  for  Pittsburg    branches    afford    excellent    examples 

the  larger  collections  led  New  York,   in   1903,  nf  this  type. 
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Most  small  libraries  now  adopt  the  j,  or  tre- 
foil type.  The  book-room  projects  from  the  rear 
and  has  a  cheap  end  wall  for  easy  removal 
and  extension.  The  main  entrance  in  the  middle 
front  is  into  a  central  hall  for  loan  desk  and 
the  less  quiet  work.  In  one  arm  is  the  reference 
or  study  room,  in  the  other  the  children's  room 
or  periodical  room.  This  general  type  gives 
best  results  for  a  given  cost,  and  can  be  most 
cheaply  administered. 

The  best  library  buildings  are  all  recent.  Of 
the  large  libraries,  the  Newberry  of  Chicago 
(1893),  Boston  Public  (1895),  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  Chicago  Public  (1897),  Providence 
Public  (1900),  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and 
Newark  Public  (1901),  Washington  (1902),  are 
most  often  quoted;  of  university  libraries, 
Columbia,  Cornell,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York.  Trustees  may  now  wisely  copy  the 
plan  that  suits  them  best  and  make  such  changes 
as  local  needs  demand.  The  modified  plan  should 
be  submitted  for  criticism  to  some  expert  student 
of  library  buildings.  State  library  commissions 
always  give  this  aid,  and  the  New  York  State 
Library  School  at  Albany  answers  many  such 
inquiries  by  suggestions  in  print.  Trustees 
should  be  free  to  use  any  suggestions  in  any 
competitive  plan  by  paying  for  them,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  choose  some  one  plan  as  a 
whole  and  employ  the  successful  anonymous  com- 
petitor. A  useful  aid  in  fixing  location  of  rooms 
is  to  cut  cards  to  scale  for  the  area  of  each 
room,  and  thus  test  various  arrangements  more 
quickly  and  plainly  than  by  drawing  plans. 
Brief  general  rules  are:  Plan  each  library  spe- 
cially for  its  work  and  community;  care  for 
interiors  before  exteriors;  provide  amply  for 
future  growth;  plan  for  economy  in  administra- 
tion by  arranging  rooms  to  allow  supervision  by 
the  smallest  possible  staff;  sacrifice  no  conven- 
ience for  architectural  effect;  use  no  decoration 
that  will  attract  sightseers  to  disturb  quiet  study- 
rooms.  A  model  building  might  be  said  to  be 
built  around  a  standard  catalogue  card;  for  this 
card  determines  the  size  of  trays  and  draAvers, 
these  of  cases,  and  these  determine  spaces  between 
windows  and  doors.  Certain  rooms  must  be  near 
the  card  catalogue,  because  it  is  much  too  costly 
to  duplicate  even  with  printed  cards;  and  the 
one  catalogue  must  be  close  to  reference- room, 
loan  desk,  and  cataloguers.  The  plan  should 
aim  to  give  direct  access  to  each  department 
and  be  so  obvious  that  people  will  know  where 
to  go.  The  general  effect  should  be  cheerful 
and  hospitable.  Experts  advise  omitting  per- 
manent partitions  except  where  necessary  for 
support,  and  depending  on  temporary  partitions, 
chiefly  of  glass,  which  can  be  readily  moved  as 
growth  and  changes  demand.  These  give  spacious 
effect  and  much  better  light,  and  allow  super- 
vision from  another  room,  while  shutting  off 
noise.  An  attendant  mav  often  control  two  or 
three  rooms  as  cheaply  as  one,  if  rooms  open 
together. 

The  smallest  library  starts  with  one  room. 
The  next  need  is  a  quiet  study-room,  free  from 
the  noise  of  issue  and  return  of  books  and 
current  work.  The  third  room  needed  is  usually 
one  for  children,  which  if  possible  should  have 
an  independent  entrance,  so  they  will  not  pass 
through  the  doors  or  corridors  used  by  adults. 
On  the  main  floor  must  be  delivery  and  book 
rooms  for  quick  service,  children's  room   (unless 


in  the  basement),  and,  if  space  allows,  rooms  for 
librarian,  cataloguers,  and  for  reference.  Above 
may  go  class,  trustee,  lecture,  and  other  rooms 
used  by  fewer  people  or  less  often,  both  rooms 
and  books  most  used  being  nearest  the  entrance. 
Basement  and  attic  should  both  be  made  so  they 
can  be  finished  later  for  public  use,  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  libraries  shows  that  they  will  surely 
be  needed.  Stairs  should  be  inclosed  or  put  to 
one  side  to  lessen  noise.  Spirals  cost  more, 
waste  room,  are  dangerous  and  inconvenient. 
Hisers  to  stairs  should  be  only  6^  or  6%  inches 
for  easiest  use.  For  book-rooms,  ceilings  should 
be  fifteen  feet  high  to  allow  two  decks.  Ten  or 
twelve  feet  will  answer  for  other  rooms.  The  most 
common  error  is  in  building  on  too  small  a  lot. 
Ample  space  is  needed  for  light  and  quiet,  and 
for  inevitable  growth. 

Book-Shelves.  The  rapid  growth  of  libraries  is 
a  constant  embarrassment.  The  most  compact 
possible  system  of  storage  is  still  too  costly. 
The  lowest  estimate  for  fireproof  building  is 
30  cents  per  cubic  foot,  so  that  a  building  30X50 
feet  and  40  feet  high  for  two  stories  and  high 
basement  would  cost  $18,000.  If  half  the  whole 
building  were  given  to  close  stacking  of  books 
it  would  hold  in  four  decks  only  60,000  volumes, 
making  the  cost  of  shelf-space  30  cents  a  volume, 
or  if  no  reading-room  and  administrative  space 
is  allowed  for,  15  cents  a  volume.  But  often 
fireproof  construction  is  unnecessary.  Rari- 
ties can  be  kept  in  the  safe  or  fireproof 
vault.  Other  books  can  be  readily  replaced  if 
burned.  A  simple  frame  building  for  5000  vol- 
umes costs  from  $1000  to  $2500.  Brick  and 
stone  and  better  construction  would  cost  two  or 
three  times  this  amount.  Larger  libraries  must 
use  a  stack,  i.e.  shelving  set  as  close  together  as 
possible  and  yet  allow  ready  access  by  narrow 
aisles.  Stacks  are  of  iron  or  Steel  uprights  with 
wood  or  sheet-steel  shelves,  and  from  one  to  ten 
stories  or  decks  high,  each  deck  carrying  the 
weight  of  all  above  it,  aisles  always  being  exactly 
over  aisles.  Floors  should  be  of  thick  "glass, 
because  it  admits  some  light.  Each  deck  is 
seven  or  eight  shelves  high,  with  aisles  75  cm. 
(30  inches)  wide.  Separate  rooms  for  great 
subjects  are  very  desirable,  but  in  use  cost  more 
to  administer  than  large  central  reading-rooms, 
where  a  single  card  catalogue  and  reference 
librarian  can  do  the  work  that  would  require 
several  on  the  department  plan.  In  computing 
capacity  of  shelving,  33%  volumes  to  the  running 
meter  (10  to  the  running  foot)  are  allowed  for 
public  libraries,  with  shelves  crowded.  Economy 
requires  ample  vacant  spaces  to  insert  additions, 
so  that  buildings  must  allow  for  two  or  three 
times  the  volumes  on  hand.  In  book-stacks  with 
average  aisles  and  windows,  each  square  meter 
of  fioor  surface  will  hold  200  volumes  on  each 
stack-level.  The  standard  shelf  is  25.5  cm.  high 
and  20  cm.  deep;  75  cm.  (30  inches)  is  the  best 
length.  Some  use  90  cm.  (36  inches).  Longer 
shelves,  unless  extra  heavj%  sag  when  heavily 
loaded.  Wall-spaces  should  not  be  divided  into 
aliquot  parts,  but  into  standard  ahelf-lengths.  If 
the  building  has  not  been  planne<i  with  due  regard 
to  these  standard  sizes,  any  remaining  space 
should  be  occupied  by  a  single  odd  length,  which 
for  symmetry  may  be  in  the  centre.  A  10-cm. 
base,  to  protect  the  lower  books  when  floors  are 
cleaned,  is  enough.  On  at  least  one  side  of  a 
double    case    the    first    four    shelves    should    be 
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35  cm.  (14  inches)  wide,  the  fourth  shelf  making 
a  16-cm.  ledge  04  em.  above  the  floor.  The  first 
two  shelves  above  the  base  should  be  movable,  so 
that  the  three  spaces  for  octavo  books  may  be 
changed  into  two  for  quartos  and  small  folios, 
or  into  one  for  folios  and  one  for  octavos.  The 
four  or  five  upper  shelves  are  cheaper  and 
stronger  if  fixed  at  octavo  height,  for  most 
libraries  now  use  relative  location  in  which 
shelves  are  seldom  moved.  The  best  standard 
case  is  eight  shelves  (7  feet  8  inches)  high  and 
five  tiers  (13  feet  6  inches)  long,  and  uprights 
two  inches  thick.  On  its  two  sides  the  10  tiers 
of  80  shelves  hold  2000  volumes  in  close  packing. 
For  a  one  or  two  deck  stack  wood  is  best  and 
cheaper.  Steel  is  necessary  to  carry  the  load  of 
taller  stacks.  A  good  plan  in  growing  libraries 
is  to  set  the  first  cases  with  aisles  6  feet  4  inches 
wide,  leaving  room  for  narrow  tables  and  con- 
venient access  by  readers.  When  necessary  this 
broad  aisle  allows  a  new  case  without  ledge  to 
be  put  in  the  middle  and  leaves  the  standard 
75  cm.  (30  inches)  aisle  on  each  side.  Where 
the  public  has  access  to  the  shelves  this  wide 
aisle  is  very  desirable.  Doors  are  now  never  used 
on  library  shelves  except  for  a  few  rarities. 
Aisles  should  be  75  cm.  at  the  bottom  between 
ledges.  This  will  give  above  the  ledge  90  cm. 
for  single  or  105  cm.  for  double-ledge  aisles. 
Tall  ladders  have  given  way  to  galleries  75  to 
100  cm.  (30  to  40  inches)  wide,  as  quicker  and 
safer.  All  books  should  be  within  the  natural 
reach  of  a  person  five  feet  high.  The  front  edges 
of  shelves  and  uprights  should  be  rounded  to  save 
wear  on  bindings.  A  flanged  groove  on  the  shelf 
edge  to  hold  labels  saves  buying  metal  label-hold- 
ers. Before  stacks  or  floor  cases  are.  put  in,  all 
wall-space  within  reach  should  always  be  shelved. 
A  box-factory  can  make  the  cheapest  possible 
temporary  shelving  at  about  20  cents,  30  cents, 
40  cents,  and  50  cents  for  standard  cases  of  one, 
two.  three,  and  four  compartments,  each  75  X  20 
X  25.5  cm.  inside.  These  can  be  stacked  in  vari- 
ous combinations;  on  top  of  other  cases,  over 
doors  and  windows,  and  on  each  other  to  any 
height.  Lath  tacked  on  ends  will  prevent  tip- 
ping. When  no  longer  needed  these  shelves  are 
worth  nearly  cost  for  packing-boxes. 

Wlien  old  buildings  are  adapted  for  libraries, 
extra  floor  supports  must  be  put  under  book- 
stacks  to  carry  the  great  weignt.  It  is  wiser, 
however,  to  build  a  wing  for  a  stack  with  the 
weight  directly  on  the  ground. 

Keading-Roohs.  Three  types  are:  (1)  The 
quiet  study  or  reference  rooms  for  serious  work ; 
(2)  periodical  rooms  with  rustling  newspapers 
and  noise  of  constant  coming  and  going;  (3) 
children's  rooms.  As  readers  stay  longest  in  the 
study-room,  it  can  be  put  in  the  upper  story,  or 
at  a  point  most  distant  from  noise.  Entrances  to 
periodical  and  children's  rooms  should  be  as 
near  the  street  as  practicable,  for  convenience  and 
to  keep  noise  away  from  quiet  rooms.  Two  square 
meters  (20  square  feet)  of  floor-space  should  be 
allowed  each  reader  in  study-rooms.  Less  space 
will  suffice  in  the  other  two.  Larger  libraries 
need  separate  readinir-rooms  for  art.  patents, 
bound  newspapers,  and  other  large  special  collec- 
tions. 8mall  study-rooms  are  most  costly  to 
build  and  to  supervise,  and  so  are  in  little  favor. 
Economy  requires  for  general  purposes  a  large 
central  hall  so  that  reference  books  and  attend- 
ants need  not  be  duplicated. 


Special  Rooms.  Even  small  libraries  need  coat 
and  toilet  rooms  near  the  entrance.  Lavatories 
with  hot  and  cold  water  are  important,  especially 
for  children.  Many  come  to  a  library  dirty,  and 
it  is  unwise  to  send  them  away  if  they  want 
good  books.  In  most  places  books  are  dusty  and 
quickly  soil  the  hands.  There  should  be  one 
room  in  which  conversation  is  allowed.  The 
library  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  clubhouse;  and 
those  who  wish  to  play  chess  or  other  quiet 
games,  discuss  books,  look  at  pictures,  hold 
meetings  of  study  clubs  or  classes,  should  hav<*  a 
place,  as  well  as  the  reader  demanding  quiet.  A 
separate  trustees'  room  is  usually  wasteful,  and 
if  built  should  serve  for  some  use  not  interfering 
with  the  infrequent  trustees'  meetings.  A  cata- 
logue and  work  room  is  needed  for  all  but  small 
libraries.  As  work  grows,  various  administrative 
rooms  are  demanded. 

Light.  Good  daylight  has  become  less  essen- 
tial since  electricity  is  so  widely  used.  Acetylene 
gas  gains  steadily  in  favor.  Shelves  should  be 
set  at  right  angles  to  or  opposite  windows,  al- 
ways putting  backs  of  books  where  titles  can  be 
most  easily  read.  Windows,  preferably  on  the 
north  or  east  side,  where  they  avoid  direct  sun- 
light, should  reach  to  the  ceilings  and  have  square 
tops,  since  light-area  there  is  worth  double  that 
near  the  floor.  In  stacks,  windows  exactly  op- 
posite centres  of  aisles  are  best.  Walls  should 
be  tinted  with  colors  that  reflect  instead  of  absorb- 
ing light.  In  many  cases  there  is  ample  space  for 
windows  above  the  shelving,  but  a  prison-like 
effect  is  produced  unless  there  are  some  windows 
at  ordinary  height.  Bright  general  illumination 
with  artificial  light  is  needless  in  study-rooms.  A 
reading-lamp  should  be  on  each  table,  the  wire 
coming  from  below  through  a  bored  leg  or  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  Even  the  best  lights  on 
ceilings  or  distant  from  tables  are  injurious  to 
sensitive  eyes.  White-lined  green  glass  translu- 
cent shades  are  easiest  for  eyes,  and  give  all  gen- 
eral light  needed  in  the  room.  If  general  lights 
are  used,  they  should  be  so  arranged  that  direct 
rays  do  not  reach  the  eye.  Heat  and  ventila- 
tion are  specially  important  in  study,  period- 
ical, and  children's  rooms,  and  about  the  loan 
desk. 

FuBNiTURE  AND  Fimwos.  Except  to  deaden 
the  noise  in  special  places,  avoid  carpets  and  rugs 
because  unsanitary  m  public  buildings.  Tile  and 
marble  floors  are  noisy  and  cold.  Interlocking 
rubber  tile  is  good,  but  is  costly.  Corticine  and 
linoleum  have  proved  for  a  generation  the  best 
library  floor-covering.  A  lift  should  run  from 
the  unpacking  room  in  the  basement  to  the  cata- 
logue room  above,  and  to  the  top  floors  if  books 
are  often  sent  there.  Call-bells  should  be  single- 
stroke,  not  buzzers,  to  avoid  noise  and  admit  of 
convenient  codes  of  signals.  The  wooden  sounder 
or  a  mere  click  is  preferable  to  the  common  bell. 
These  devices  save  much  time  and  needless  walk- 
ing that  annoys  readers. 

Tables  and  desks  for  readers  should  be  78  cm. 
high  from  the  floor,  not  75  cm.  as  is  usual.  With 
chairs  of  various  heights  and  footstools,  these  are 
adapted  to  short  people  as  well  as  tall ;  but  tall 
people  cannot  sit  comfortably  at  low  tables. 
Large  tables  for  a  dozen  people  are  objection- 
able. The  best  sizes  are  60  X  100  cm.  (24  X  40 
inches),  75X120  cm.  (30X48  inches),  and 
100  X  150  cm.  (40  X  60  inches).  Bentwood  chairs 
are  light,  strong,  and  so  durable  as  to  be  cheaper 
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than  lower-priced  ones.    Rubber  tips  for  chair- 
legs  are  needed  on  bare  floors. 

LIBBABY    ADMINISTRATION. 

The  work  of  the  larger  libraries  falls  naturally 
into  the  following  departments: 

Executive.  Seven  hours  daily  is  the  limit  of 
good  work  in  cataloguing  and  similar  steady, 
exact  work.  £ight  hours  are  usually  required  of 
attendants  having  a  margin  of  free  time.  Libra- 
ries which  have  studied  results  most  closely  give 
a^uU  month's  vacation  with  pay,  and  some  allow 
one  additional  month  during  the  year  for  tota^ 
absence  from  illness  or  other  causes.  Salaries  are 
steadily  working  upward,  with  the  demand  for 
higher  qualifications  and  fuller  training.  Small 
rural  libraries  may  be  kept  open  a  feiy  hours  a 
week  for  $100  to  $300  a  year.  The  ^eat  libraries 
now  pay  $5000  or  more  to  their  directors.  The 
tendency  is  to  open  libraries  on  holidays,  Sunday 
afternoons,  evenings,  and  earlier  in  the  morning. 
Forenoon  use  is  so  comparatively  small  that  if 
the  staff  is  not  large  enough  for  relays  the  public 
is  convenienced  more  by  afternoon  and  evening 
opening.  Where  practicable,  hours  are  from  8 
A.M.  to  10  P.M.  Closing  for  annual  inventories  is 
needless  under  a  proper  system. 

Accession  Depabtment.  This  includes  the 
whole  subject  of  selecting  and  getting  books  and 
other  material,  gifts,  sale  or  exchange  of  dupli- 
cates, plating,  'pocketing,'  and  writing  the  acces- 
sion book.  This  is  a  business  record,  giving  on 
one  line  for  each  volume  in  the  library  a  record 
of  the  life  history  of  that  special  volume.  This 
accession  book  shows  total  volumes  added  to  the 
library,  and  the  accession  number  placed  on  the 
first  right-hand  page  after  the  title  of  each  book 
is  the  quickest  and  most  accurate  means  of  iden- 
tification. For  cataloguing  department,  see  Cata- 
loguing ;  for  classification,  see  below. 

Refebence  Depabtment.  Systematic  aid  to 
readers  is  given  by  means  of  an  information  desk 
or  reference  librarian.  In  larger  libraries  the 
demand  has  led  to  adding  various  assistants  who 
devote  their  time  to  answering  questions,  helping 
readers  to  find  what  they  wish,  and  incidentally 
showing  them  how  to  use  bibliographies  and  cata- 
logues for  themselves.  The  children's  librarian 
is  one  of  the  most  useful.  Larger  institutions 
are  developing  a  library  faculty  of  specialists, 
each  assisting  readers  in  his  special  field. 

The  rapid  development  of  reference  work  comes 
from  recognizing  the  library  as  an  educational 
centre.  The  room  of  a  skillful  reference  libra- 
rian, surrounded  by  the  best  reference  books  sup- 
plemented with  card  indexes,  notes,  and  the 
rapidly  increasing  bibliographic  devices,  becomes 
like  an  enlarged  universal  encyclof)fedia.  Such  a 
libra rinn  not  only  answers  questions  on  every 
conceivable  subject  and  utilizes  French,  German, 
and  probably  other  languages  freely,  but  also 
teaches  applicants  how  they  may  find  out  for 
themselves  next  time,  and  thus  in  time  develops 
the  ability  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  a  well- 
equipped  library.  This  department  becomes  the 
information  bureau  for  its  whole  constituency. 
Some  investigations  require  considerable  time  and 
are  not  in  their  nature  of  such  public  value  as 
to  be  justifiable  at  public  expense.  These  are 
made  for  any  one  willing  to  pay  the  pro  rata 
cost  of  the  assistant's  time.  Iliis  gives  free  use 
of  all  library  resources  and  facilities  and  pro- 
tects against  using  the  time  of  public  ofiicers  for 
private  purposes. 


Free  access  to  the  shelves  is  becoming  more 
common,  and  in  most  libraries  serious  students- 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  shelf  privileges. 

Loan  Depabtment.  Many  libraries  allow  a 
second  book  to  be  lent,  not  fiction.  For  special 
investigations  it  is  easy  to  get  permits  for  an 
extra  number  of  copies  or  for  extra  time.  Loan 
records  are  kept  on  cards.  Books  may  be  re- 
served, and  notice  is  freely  sent  when  books  asked 
for  are  ready.  Interlibrary  loans  are  common. 
A  lending  library  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  store- 
house, but  aims  to  induce  its  readers  to  borrow 
better  books  by  restricting  the  supply  of  the  less- 
desirable  and  inciting  interest  in  the  best  by 
annotated  lists  in  newspapers  and  on  slips  for 
free  distribution,  by  illustrated  bulletins,  by  per- 
sonal suggestions,  and  by  shelves  open  freely  for 
all  to  browse  among  tempting  books.  Immense- 
eains  have  resulted  from  these  systematic,  intel- 
ligent, sympathetic  efforts  to  improve  the  aver- 
age of  books  lent. 

Binding  Depabtment.  Public  libraries  care* 
chiefiy  for  durability,  and  demand  the  best  mate- 
rials, methods,  and  work;  tight  backs,  vellum^ 
instead  of  leather  comers,  signatures  sewed  all 
along  and  laced  in  boards,  Turkey  morocco,  cow- 
hide, duck,  or  muslin  according  to  amount  of 
wear.  Genuine  Turkey  more  than  pays  its  extra 
cost  in  wear.  Books  specially  exposed  to  heat 
are  safer  in  vegetable  fibre  like  duck,  as  heat  dis- 
integrates leather.  Sheep,  calf,  Russia,  and  all 
fancy  materials  and  tooling  are  avoided.  Back 
lettering  should  be:  (1)  author's  name  (at  top)  ; 
(2)  title  of  book;  (3)  volume  number ;  (4)  class- 
and  book  (call)  number,  about  5  cm.  from  the 
bottom  where  it  will  not  be  worn  by  the  hand,. 
e.g.: 


GREEN 


HlSTOBT 
OF  THB 

Enoush  Peoplb 


M2 

082 


Many  libraries  in  addition  stamp  their  name- 
at  the  extreme  bottom.    See  also  Bookbinding. 

Shelf  Depabtment.  This  has  entire  charge  of 
arrangement  and  preservation  of  books,  and  all 
other  material.  It  must  keep  all  the  library  col- 
lections in  order  and  clean,  and  find  or  replace 
missing  books.  A  complete  inventory  is  taken 
once  a  year,  but  well-managed  libraries  no  longer 
close  for  this  purpose,  but  distribute  the  work 
of  stock-taking  and  cleaning  throughout  the  year. 
The  inventory  is  called  a  shelf-fist.  This  has 
class,  book,  volume,  and  accession  numbers,  au- 
thor, and  brief  title  of  every  book,  written  on 
loose  sheets  laced  together  in  a  binder,  or  on 
cards  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  books 
stand  on  the  shelves.  It  forms  a  brief  and  very 
convenient  subject  catalogue.  As  this  is  the- 
check  list  for  losses,  the  old  rule  was  not  to  al- 
low it  on  cards,  which  could  be  removed  by  a 
book-thief  without  detection  except  by  accident. 
As  books  are  constantly  added,  a  bound  book  IB- 
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impracticable  because  of  frequent  recopying,  and  ranged  in  order  of  acquisition,  some  by  authors- 
even  with  the  small  sheets  10  X  25  cm.  holding  like  a  directory.  Usually  there  was  coarse  class!- 
only  20  titles  each  the  labor  has  led  many  li-  iication  by  subjects,  and  librarians  and  readers- 
braries  Lo  take  the  greater  risk  of  cards.  did  the  best  they  could  to  find  their  resources  by 
In  the  relative  system,  now  almost  imiversally  aid  of  bibliographies,  subject  catalogues,  and  in- 
preferred,  shelves  require  no  numbers,  the  class  dexes.  Some  classifications  had  no  indexes, 
numbers  being  the  sole  guide.  For  greater  legi-  Others  referred  to  pages  of  scheme  on  which  sub- 
bility  these  are  often  printed  large  on  movable  jects  might  be  found.  The  book  number  itself 
label-holders.  If  shelves  are  numbered,  the  plan  indicated  a  fixed  location  on  a  particular  shelf 
should  be  so  comprehensive  that  numbers  signify  and  had  to  be  altered  as  often  as  growth  mad« 
position  as  well  as  sequence.  Here  as  every-  it  necessary  to  move  that  subject, 
where  numbers  must  run  from  top  to  bottom  and  The  great  desideratum  was  a  system  that  would 
left  to  right,  to  read  as  the  columns  of  a  news-  do  away  with  the  expensive  necessity  of  renum- 

Saper  are  read,  e.g.  2436.8  might  mean  second  bering  books  whenever  their  location  was  changed, 
oor,  fourth  room  or  face,  third  tier,  fifth  shelf  This  was  provided  in  1876  by  the  publication  of 
from  the  top,  and  eighth  book  from  the  left-hand  the  Decimal  Claaaification  and  Relative  Index,. 
end.  The  unit  figure  should  uniformly  represent  which  showed  by  the  same  number  both  subject 
a  height  the  same  distance  from  the  floor,  so  that  and  location.  This  scheme  divided  the  field  of 
one  seeking  a  shelf  ending  in  5  knows  on  what  knowledge  into  nine  main  classes;  numbered  1  tO' 
level  to  look.  9.  Encyclopedias,  periodicals,  etc.,  so  general  in 
Janttobial  Depabtment.  Feather  dusters  character  as  to  belong  to  no  one  of  these  classes^ 
merely  redistribute  dust.  Damp  cloths  can  be  used  arc  marked  0  and  form  a  tenth  class.  Each  class- 
in  many  places  and  moist  sawdust  scattered  over  is  similarly  separated  into  nine  divisions,  general 
the  floor  in  sweeping  collects  the  dust  in  little  works  belonging  to  no  division  having  naught  in 
balls.  Books  are  cleaned  by  slapping  them  sharp-  place  of  the  division  number.  Divisions  are  sim- 
ly  together  over  a  shallow  pan  of 'water  which  ilarly  divided  into  nine  sections  and  the  process- 
catches  the  dust.  Some  libraries  have  an  air-shaft  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  the  full  tables- 
with  stronff  exhaust,  so  that  books  may  have  the  covering  some  20,000  topics, 
dust  jarred  off  and  carried  away  by  an  air-cur-  Books  on  the  shelves  and  cards  in  the  subject 
rent.  A  recently  invented  portable  exhaust  with  catalogue  are  arranged  in  simple  numerical  order,, 
rubber  hose  sucks  out  all  dust  thoroughly  by  run*  all  class  numbers  being  decimal.  Since  each  sub- 
ning  the  nozzle  over  the  tops  of  the  volumes. iThe  ject  has  a  deflnite  number,  it  follows  that  all 
best  protection  asainst  flre  is  an, ample  supply  books  on  any  subject  must  stand  together.  The- 
of  fibre  or  metal  ouckets  kept  filled  with  water,  tables  show  the  order  in  which  subjects  follow 
and  kept  in  plain  benches  with  hinged  covers,  one  another,  512  algebra  preceding  513  geometry. 
Raising  the  cover  exposes  the  entire  Tine  of  full  and  following  511  arithmetic.  Of  this  E.  C. 
pails,  which  are  less  likely  to  spill  than  when  Richardson  says  in  his  Classification,  Theoretical 
taken  down  from  high  racks.  Hand  grenades  and  Practical  (pages  199-200),  published  by 
lose  their  power  with  age.     As  books  are  easily  Scribners  in  1901: 

damaged  by  water,  dry  powder  extinguishers  are  "This  system  has  probably  had  more  vogue- 
specially  adapted  to  libraries.  Insurance  au-  than  any  other  bibliographic  system  ever  pub- 
thorities  have  tested  and  approved  three  of  the  lished  save  possibly  that  of  Bnmet.  Taken  as^ 
scores  of  appliances  for  mixing  sulphuric  acid  a  whole  and  regarding  the  substantially  unchang- 
quickly  with  soda  and  water,  thus  making  the  ing  form  and  notation,  among  the  multitude  of 
best  of  chemical  extinguishers.  A  pattern  should  derived  systems  with  minor  variations,  it  is  un- 
be  chosen  without  rubber  pipes,  which  harden  doubtedly  true  that  no  system  ever  invented  haa 
with  age,  or  valvei,  which  are  apt  to  stick.  But  been  applied  to  as  many  libraries  (probably  at 
prevention  of  fire  is  more  important  than  extinc-  the  present  day  several  thousand)  as  this.  la 
tion.  The  greatest  danger  is  from  imperfect  many  libraries  considerable  changes  have  been 
electric  wiring.  >  For  unlighted  corners  candles  made,  but  in  the  majority  it  remains  practically- 
are  safer  than  1)il  lamps.  Steam  or  hot  water  unchanged.  It  is  now  being  adopted  very  gen- 
heat  with  a  single  fire  and  flue  is  much  safer  erally  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  booksellers, 
and  cleaner  than  stoves,  furnaces,  or  fireplaces.  even  as  well  as  libraries,  and  is  of  late,  through 
LxBBART  Classification.  Books  alone  are  no  its  adoption  by  the  Brussels  Institute  (for  inter- 
more  a  library  than  boxes  of  type  or  dictionaries  national  bibliographic  work),  having  a  very  zeal- 
of  words  are  poems.  A  collection  of  books  must  ous  pro)>aganda  oy  its  converted  especially  ia 
.be  classified  iJefore  it  deserves  the  name  library,  France  and  Italy.  Many  of  the  most  noteworthy 
Classification  is  putting  like  things  together,  partial  classifications  of  the  present  day  are 
Each  book,  pamphlet,  clipping,  map,  or  other  item  avowedly  founded  on  and  are  enlargements  of 
goes  with  any  others  like  it  on  a  carefully  sys-  this  system.  The  system  itself  is  supposed  to 
tematized  plan,  so  that  matter  most  closely  allied  be  in  some  way  an  adaptation  of  Bacon,  but  the 
and  oftenest  used  with  it  will  precede  or  follow  relation  is  hardly  to  be  discovered  and  it  really 
closely.  Only  thus  can  all  reasonable  demands  should  be  counted  as  independent.  The  reasona 
of  readers  be  met  fully  and  promptly.  The  vitel  for  its  deserved  popularity  are  to  be  found :  ( 1 ) 
importance  of  classification  nas  long  been  recog-  In  an  intelligent  and  consistent  application  of 
nized.  Alexander  Bain  says,  "To  learn  to  clas-  the  decimal  notation  (not  new  with  Dewey,  but 
sify  is  in  itself  an  education."  But  practical  first  by  him  vigorously  and  consistentlv  applied)  ; 
difficulties  were  so  grave  as  largely  to  neutralize  (2)  in  the  grasp  of  mnemonic  possibilities  of  this- 
advantages.  It  is  an  almost  endless  work  to  pre-  situation;  (3)  in  the  practical,  intelligent,  and 
pare  a  complete  scheme,  and  when  done  it  never  often  up-to-date  management  of  the  remoter  sub- 
wholly  suite  the  maker,  much  less  any  one  else,  divisions  of  the,  in  some  places,  somewhat  arti- 
To  avoid  the  inevitable  delays  and  confusion  of  fioial,  larger  sub-classes;  (4)  in  the  fully  printed 
these  elaborate  systems,  some  libraries  were  ar-  schedules  with  their  'relative  index,'  which  more 
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than  anything  else  is  the  cause  of  the  practical* 
ity  of  this  system  and  its  wide  adoption.  In 
other  words,  its  popularity  has  been  due  to  in- 
telligent practical  usefulness." 

The  user  of  a  library  as  a  rule  has  no  interest 
or  knowledge  as  to  theories  of  the  scheme  used. 
His  concern  is  to  find  quickly  any  subject 
wanted  and  to  find  near  it  other  closely  allied 
4subjects  which  he  is  also  likely  to  consult.  Ex- 
perience proved  the  proposed  change  from  fixed 
to  relative  location  practical.  This  solved  most 
of  the  difiiculties,  so  that  in  recent  years  most 
libraries  careful  in  deciding  on  methods  adopt 
the  most  important  characteristics  noted  below  as 
recognized  essentials  in  a  satisfactory  library 
<;lassification. 

Relative  Index.  The  card  catalogue  is  rapid- 
ly displacing  the  book  form.  The  former  could  not 
be  indexed  like  a  book  by  reference  to  pages,  for 
cards  to  which'  additions  are  made  daily  could 
not  be  numbered  like  pages.  The  solution  for 
classed  catalogues  was  to  number  subjects  so 
that  the  entry  in  the  relative  index  was  followed 
by  a  number  which  meant  not  a  page  of  a  spe- 
cial book,  but  a  subject  in  the  complete  scheme; 
e.g.  geometry  in  the  index  is  marked  513,  mean- 
ing Class  5  Natural  Science,  Division  1  Pure 
Mathematics,  Section  3  Geometry.  This  relative 
index  number  is  a  key  to  card  catalogue,  shelves, 
pamphlet  collections,  shelf-list,  charging  system, 
newspaper  clippings,  manuscript  notes,  in  fact  to 
everything  arranged  on  the  relative  system.  Books 
and  other  material  are  arranged  in  simple  1,  2,  3 
order,  and  the  old  numbers  indicating  a  fixed 
location  are  wholly  abolished  because  this  rela- 
tive index  number  shows  not  only  what  subject 
the  book  treats,  but  also  exactly  where  it  may  be 
found.  Old  numbers  were  frequently  changed, 
while  relative  numbers,  being  permanent,  are 
gilded  on  book-backs. 

Close  Classing.  All  recent  experience  strong- 
ly confirms  the  wisdom  of  close  classification  on 
shelves,  and  the  practice  has  so  changed  that 
what  twenty  years  ago  was  called  extreme  close 
classification  would  now  be  considered  medium 
or  even  coarse.  Where  libraries  depend  on  cata- 
logues and  indexes  for  the  resources  on  any  sub- 
ject it  usually  results,  after  a  few  years,  in  doing 
the  work  over  at  greatly  increased  cost.  The 
best  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  having  as 
far  as  physically  practicable  material  on  each 
definite  subject  standing  together.  Lists  of 
books  printed  as  guides  to  readers  are  now  usual- 
ly closely  classified. 

Classification  in  Advance  by  Experts.  By 
the  relative  index  the  number  of  each  miftute  topic 
shows  the  exact  place  to  which  it  has  been  as- 
signed by  a  recognized  authority  in  that  field. 
A  classifier  need  have  no  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  if  he  knows  exactly  what  a  book  is 
about.  Turning  to  that  topic  or  any  of  its 
flynonyms  in  the  index,  he  finds  its  number,  which, 
marked  on  book,  cards,  and  elsewhere,  gives  ex- 
wrt  clnssificntion  with  a  minimum  of  labor. 
When  this  book  is  wanted  any  assistant  who 
knows  what  topic  is  sought  repeats  the  process,, 
finding  almost  instantly  the  index  number  which 
guides  to  book  or  catalogue  entry  in  1,  2,  3  order. 

Simple  Notation.  In  any  plan  the  system  of 
numbers  is  of  the  utmost  practical  importance. 
Extreme  simplicity  is  necessary  for  rapid  and 
accurate  use  by  readers  and  attendants.  Only 
Arabic    numerals    and  Roman    letters   are    suf- 


ficiently simple  and  familiar  to  be  available. 
Most  libraries  use  nothing  but  figures  to  number 
subjects.  The  expansive  system  by  C.  A.  Cutter 
combines  letters  and  figures.  The  26  letters  allow 
070  combinations  with  two  characters  or  17,576 
with  three,  and  as  compared  with  Arabic  numer- 
als have  18,  40,  and  118  times  the  capacity  for 
three,  four,  and  five  characters.  This  is  a  great 
advantage,  but  produces  numbers  very  unusual 
and  complicated  in  appearance.  The  expansive 
is  the  best  of  the  letter  systems  and  the  only  one 
used  by  any  number  of  libraries.  Both  expansive 
and  decimal  systems  meet  the  test  of  a  good 
classification  in  insuring  that  books  on  the  same 
subject  shall  be  classed  together  and  readily 
found  when  wanted. 

Book  Numbers.  Mr.  Cutter  is  also  author  of 
an  ingenious  and  widely  used  table  to  keep  books 
in  each  class  in  alphabetical  order.  The  author's 
initial  is  followed  by  a  number  which  is  the 
translation  into  figures  of  the  rest  of  the  name, 
so  that  the  system  is  much  simpler  in  handling 
and  recording  than  it  would  be  if  the  author's 
w^hole  name  had  to  be  used.  For  scientific  and 
other  books  where  chronologic  order  is  prefer- 
able, W.  S.  Biscoe,  of  New  York  State  Library, 
devised  a  translation  scheme  by  which  a  letter 
followed  by  simple  Arabic  numerals  indicates 
date.  Under  the  subject  or  class  numbers  most 
libraries  use  Cutter  numbers,  while  many  use 
also  Biscoe  numbers  for  science  and  useful  arts. 
Some  use  simple  accession  order. 

Mnemonics.  Both  decimal  and  expansive  sys- 
tems made  large  use  of  practical  mnemonics. 
These  are  of  much  use,  especially  in  geographic 
divisions,  languages,  and  form  distinctions;  e.g. 
since  in  the  decimal  classification  German  is  in- 
variably 3  and  grammars  5,  one  knows  without 
reference  to  tables  or  index  that  in  class  4  phi- 
lology German  grammars  must  be  435.  Library 
attendants  are  greatly  aided  by  these  mnemonic 
features  and  can  often  construct  a  number  in- 
stantly. The  principle  also  allows  very  minute 
subdivisions  of  topics  where  it  is  needed  for  de- 
tailed notes  of  specialists,  as  in  limited  divisions 
of  historical  periods.  In  history,  0  after  the 
number  for  country  means  no/further  geographic 
subdivision  and  that  the  figure  following  denotes 
time;  e.g.  942  is  history  of  England  (class  9  his- 
tory, division  4  Europe,  section  2  England),  0 
indicates  no  further  geographic  division,  6  the 
sixth  or  Stuart  period,  1  the  first  Stuart  King, 
so  that  042.001  means  history  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  (1003-25).  Or,  still  further, 
a  specialist  may  be  collecting  material  on  Norfolk 
under  James  L  If  so  001.  the  number  for  reign 
of  James  I.,  added  to  942.01  (Norfolk),  making 
942.01001,  would  indicate  with  absolute  precis- 
ion and  in  a  language  understood  all  over  the 
civilized  world  exactly  the  lime  and  place.  The 
wide  adoption  of  this  decimal  classification  for 
international  use  was  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  universal  language  used  with  equal  readi- 
ness by  all  nations,  while  words  would  often  be 
confused  and  misinterpreted  as  they  were  trans- 
ferred from  one  tongue  to  another. 

Assigning  Class  Numbers.  The  content  or 
the  real  subject  of  which  a  book  treats,  not  the 
literary  form  or  wording  of  the  title,  determines 
its  place.  A  history  of  mathematics  goes  with 
mathematics,  not  with  history.  Every  book 
should  be  assigned  to  the  most  specific  head  that 
will   contain   it,  according  to   its   predominant 
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tendency  or  obvious  purpose  and  also  the  na-  attempt  to  give  general  culture  or  supply  de^ 

ture  and  specialties  of  the  library.    Translations,  ficiencies  in  earlier  education.     It  gives  only  an 

reviews,  analyses,  and  other  books  about  specific  outline  treatment  of  historical  and  antiquarian 

books  should  be  elassilied  with  the  original  books,  topics,  devoting  its  time  to  preparing  its  students 

as  being  most  useful  there.  for  as  valuable  service  as  possible  in  their  chosen 

Devising  Xew  Schemes.     The  relative  index  field.    A  course  includes  bibliography,  catalogu- 

and   relative   location,   and   closer   classification  ing,  classification,  work  of  accession,   loan  and 

than  was  thought  possible  before  their  invention,  shelf  departments,  bookbinding,  library  buildings, 

are  now  generally  accepted.     Experienced  libra-  administrative,  supervisory,  and  State  commis- 

rians    uniformly    advise    against    making    new  sion   work,   selection   of   books,  general   library 

schemes,  as  the  labor  and  cost  are  so  excessive,  methods  and  appliances.    As  practical  training  is 

The  result  is  never  wholly  satisfactory,  and  the  the  chief  end,  seminars,  problems,  study  of  li- 

same  time  and  money  spent  in  other  directions  braries  in  operation,  and  other  features  are  used 

would   do   much   greater   good   to   the   library,  in  such  proportion  as  experience  has  shown  to 

Schemes    already    laboriously    worked    out    are  give  the  best  results.     Practice  work  in  all  the 

freely  at  the  disposal  of  all,  and  there  is  also  the  diflferent  departments  under  careful  supervision 

very  great  advantage  in  adopting  a  scheme  used  is  an  important  factor. 

by  many  other  libraries  that  catalogues,  indexes,  The  arduous  work  of  the  modern  librarian  de- 

and  notes  are  interchangeable,  and  that  many  ac-  mands  more  than  ordinary  capacity  and  execu- 

cessories  have  been   prepared  and  printed  and  tive  ability,  and  also  health,  energy,  and  tireless 

can  be  cheaply  obtained  that  could  be  had  for  an  industry.     Besides  these  natural  qualifications, 

independent  scheme  only  at  a  cost  so  large  as  the   candidates  should  be  college-bred  because: 

to  be  prohibitive.  (1)   They  are  a  picked  class,  selected  from  the 

LmaABT  Schools  and  Training.    When  near  best  material  throughout  the  country;    (2)   col- 

the  close  of  the  last  century  librarianship  was  lege  training  has  given  them  a  wider  culture  and 

recognized  as  a  profession,  it  became  clear  that  broader  view  with  a  considerable  fund  of  informa- 

it  had  the  same  need  for  professional  schools  tlon,  all  of  which  is  valuable  working  material 

as  law,  medicine,  or  teaching,  but  nowhere  was  in  a  library  as  almost  nowhere  else;   (3)  a  four 

there  offered  systematic  training  for  this  impor-  years'  course  successfully  completed  is  the  strong- 

tant  field.     May.  7,   1883,  Melvil  Dewey's  plan  est  voucher  for  persistent  purpose  and  mental 

for  a  library  school  with  a  statement  of  need  of  it  and  physical  capacity  for  protracted  intellectual 

waipresented  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Univer-  work;    (4)   experience  proves  that  college  disci- 

sity.     There  was  a  growing  call  for  trained  li-  pHne  enables  the  mind  to  work  with  a  quick  pre- 

brarians  animated  by  the  modern  library  spirit,  cision  and  steady  application  rarely  otherwise 

There  were  in  the  United  States  5000  public  li-  gained. 

braries,  large  and  small,  whose  efficiency  experts  Several  large  libraries  have  regular  training 

agreed  could  be  doubled  by  skillful  administra-  or  apprentice  classes.     Younger  staff  members 

tion.    Young  college  graduates  of  unusual  prom-  and  sometimes  applicants  for  positions  are  or- 

ise  were  ready  to  enter  the  new  profession,  but  ganized  in  a  class,  assigned  a  teacher,  and  trained 

no  adequate  facilities  for  training  were  offered,  for  several  months  in  order  to  make  them  more 

In  1884,  after  a  year's  consideration,  Columbia  efficient.    Such  classes  are  not  open  to  the  public, 

voted  to  establish  the  school,  which  was  opened  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  library  schools;  out  in 

January  5,  1887.    The  three  months'  course  was  a  large  library  systematic  class  instruction  is 

by  petition  lengthened  to  four,  and  then  to  seven  much  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  to  have 

months,   and   then   at  once   to  two  years,  thus  high-priced  assistants  losing  time  in  individual 

proving  a  demand  for  technical  training  not  only  explanations.    Many  colleges  and  normal  schools 

larger  than  estimated,  but  also  for  broader  and  give   library  and   bibliographic   courses,   not  to 

more     thorough     work     than     that     originally  train  librarians,  but  to  teach  their  students  how 

planned.  On  April  1,  1889,  by  agreement  betw^een  to  utilize  a  large  library,  how  to  care  for  their 

Columbia  and  the  State,  the  school  was  trans-  own  private  libraries,  and  to  give  them  a  knowl- 

ferred  to  the  State  Library  at  Albany.    Library  edge  and  interest  that  will  qualify  them  to  serve 

schools  in  charge  of  graduates  of  the  parent  school  intelligently  as  library  trustees. 

were  opened  in  1890  by  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  Another  form  of  instruction  is  for  library  or- 

in    1892   by   Drexel    Institute,   Philadelphia,   in  ganizers,  members  of  commissions,  or  missionary 

1893  by  Armour  Institute,  Chicago.     When  in  librarians  to  meet  for  "a  day  librarians  needing 

1897  the  University  of  Illinois  erected  its  finest  assistance  and  answer  questions  and  make  sug- 

building  for  the  library  and  determined  to  make  gestions.    The  name  'institute'  has  been  used  for 

library  training  a  special  feature,  it  arranged  for  such  'round  table'  work,  but  should  properly  be 

the  transfer  to  the  State  of  Armour  Institute  limited  to  work  corresponding  closely  to  ordinary 

School    with    its    faculty   and    collections.     The  teachers'  institutes  where -most  of  the  week  is 

New  York  School  since  1902  requires  for  admis-  given  to  systematic  short  courses  under  expert 

sion  a  degree  from  a  registered  college.    The  Illi-  conductors.    In  1902  New  York  was  divided  into 

nois  State  School  in  1903  raised  its  requirements  11   districts   and   the   first   systematic   institute 

from  two  to  three  years  of  college  work  for  ad-  work  successfully  begun. 

mission.    The  degree  of  B.A.  in  library  science  is  Library  Associations  and  Clubs.    The  first 

piven  at  the  end  of  four  years'  college  work,  the  convention  of  librarians  was  held  in  New  York, 

last  of  which  is  devoted  to  library  science.    The  September   15-17,  1853.  with  53  delegates.     The 

degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science  requires  two  next  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  October  4-6,  1876. 

full  years  of  work  besides  the  three  vears  of  col-  with  103  delegates.     At  the  close,  the  Americnn 

leije  work.     Pratt  and  Drexel  Institute  schools  Library  Association,  of  which  the  obiect  is  "to 

admit  high-school  graduates,  and  do  not  offer  de-  promote  the  welfare  of  libraries  in  America,"  be- 

grees.     Like  law  and  medical  schools,  a  library  pan  its  work,  which  has  grown  steadily  in  scope 

school  offers  only  a  technical  course,  making  no  and  usefulness.     Its  annual  meetings  alternate 
Vol.  Xii.-u. 
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between  East  and  West,  usually  from  Boston  bian  Exposition,  London  (1897),  at  tbe  Queen'» 
to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Montreal  to  New  Jubilee,  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900. 
Orleans.  Its  largest  attendance  is  over  1000.  State  Supebvisioi^,  Grants,  and  Subsidies. 
In  intervals  between  meetings  its  work  is  carried  Most  of  the  States  have  now  appointed  library 
on  by  the  committees,  the  coimcil  of  32,  or  the  commissions,  us}ially  of  three  or  five  persons, 
executive  board  of  7.  It  has  sections  devoted  serving  without  salary,  but  often  with  a  paid 
to  special  interests,  e.g.  college,  reference.  State  secretary  or  organizer.  These  commissions  have- 
library,  trustees.  Its  most  important  branch  is  charge  of  the  State's  public  library  interests, 
the  American  Library  Association  Publishing  They  are  recognized  as  transitional,  and  are  pav- 
Board,  consisting  of  five  members  who  have  ing  the  way  for  establishment,  as  an  essential 
charge  of  preparing  and  publishing  bibliographies  parf  of  State  government,  of  a  library  depart- 
and  other  specially  needed  librarv  aids.  Funds  ment  corresponding  closely  to  the  educational 
for  this  board  were  raised  by  small  subscriptions  department.  At  present  these  commissions  an- 
till  in  1902  Andrew  Carnegie  made  a  first  large  swer  questions,  help  in  selecting  books,  give  sug- 
gift  of  $100,000.  The  Hoard  publishes  various  in-  gestions  and  advise  as  to  buildings,  methods,  and 
dexes  and  other  helps  to  librarians,  and  annotated  rules,  and  in  several  States  make  grants  of  booka 
lists  of  the  best  books,  for  which  George  lies  has  or  money  to  new  libraries.  New  York  first  of 
furnished  the  chief  inspiration  and  most  of  the  any  State  or  country  organized  a  distinct  library 
funds.  Through  it  the  experience  of  the  library  department,  under  the  law  of  May  1,  1891.  It 
profession  on  many  matters  is  focalized,  formu-  grants  for  buying  approved  books  as  much  as  ia 
lated,  and  made  available  to  all.  At  the  close  raised  from  local  sources,  up  to  $200  annually, 
of  the  first  international  conference  of  librarians.  The  law  also  allows  grants  from  local  money  up 
held  in  London,  October  2-5,  1877,  at  which  22  to  10  cents  for  each  volume  circulated,  but  super- 
Americans  were  present,  the  Library  Association  vision  is  more  strict  than  elsewhere.  All  books 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  later  chartered  as  the  bought  with  State  money  must  be  approved  by  the 
Library  Association,  b^an  its  work.  It  holds  Public  Libraries  Division  of  the  SUte  Library, 
annual  meetings  at  central  points  in  the  three  and  the  recorded  circulation  on  which  subsidies 
kingdoms,  and  its  Council  holds  monthly  meet-  from  local  funds  are  granted  must  be  certified  aa 
ings  in  London.  It  gives  much  more  attention  conforming  to  a  proper  standard, 
to  the  antiquarian  and  historical  side  of  library  Bibliography.  American  Library  ABSociaiiom 
work  than  the  American  Association,  whose  ac-  Papera,  prepared  for  the  World's  Library  Con- 
tmties  have  been  almost  wholly  directed  to  es-  g^^^  ^J^  [^  the  Columbian  Exposition,  eJ  by 
tabhshing  new  libraries,  improving  methods,  Melvil  Dewey  (Washington,  1896 Cunited  Stat^ 
reducing  cost,  and  other  directly  practical  ends.  Bureau  of  Education,  free;  Burgoyne,  Library 
The  National  Library  Association  of  Austra-  Construction,  Architecture,  Fittings,  and  Fumi- 
lasia  was  founded  in  1896.  m  1900  the  Verem  ture  (London,  1897);  Dana,  Library  Primer 
Deutscher  Bibliothekttre  was  founded  in  Germany,  (Chicago,  1899) ;  Dewey,  Library  School  Rules; 
and  in  1901  the  Kansai  Bunko  KyOkai  or  Western  Card  Catalog  Rules,  Accession  Rules,  Shelf  List 
Library  Association  was  established  in  Japan  Rules  (3d  ed.,  Boston,  1894);  Grasel,  Manuel 
with  Td^eH  as  its  official  organ.  In  half  a  dozen  de  biblioth4conomie  (Paris,  1897)  ;  Greenwood,, 
other  countries,  notably  Italy,  France,  and  Den-  Public  Libraries:  A  History  of  the  Movement 
mark,  grow^ing  interest  in  the  modem  library  and  a  Manual  for  the  Organization  and  Manage- 
movement  indicates  early  organization.  The  first  ment  (4th  ed.,  London,  1.891) ;  Library  Journal 
State  Library  Association  was  organized  in  New  (New  York,  1877  et  seq.),  the  monthly  jour- 
York  in  1890,  followed  rapidly  by  other  States,  nal  of  the  American  Library  Association;  Mac- 
till  now  nearly  all  have  such  organizations.  farlane,  Library  Administration  (London,  1898)  ; 
Interstate  meetings  arc  becoming  more  common,  Maire,  Manuel  pratique  du  biblioth^caire  (Paris,. 
because  they  reach  large  numbers  in  certain  sec-  1896)  ;  Plummer,  Hints  to  Small  Libraries  (2d 
tions  unable  to  afford  time  and  cost  of  journeys  «d.,  revised  and  enlarged,  New  York,  1898) ; 
to  national  meetings  at  distant  points.  New  York  Public  Libraries,  a  monthly  review  of  library 
holds  an  annual  *  Library  Week*  for  the  North-  matters  and  methods  (Chicago,  1896  et  seq.); 
eastern  States  and  Canada,  the  last  full  week  in  Spofford,  Book  for  All  Readers,  Designed  as  an 
September,  at  Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  Adiron-  ^*^  '«  '^«  Collection,  Use,  and  Presertxition  of 
dacks,  which  draws  delegates  from  numerous  other  ^ooks,  and  the  Information  of  Public  and  Private 
States.  The  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  asso-  ^*6rcrtc«  (2d  ed.,  New  York,  1900).  Probably 
ciations  for  many  years  have  held  a  joint  meet-  ^^  ^^^^t  important  books  and  articles  on  classi- 
ing,  to  which  others  are  invited,  at  Atlantic  City,  pcati.on  f-/^  •  ?^^»J^*'.^  Classificatorjr  Systems,'^ 
N.  J.,  for  three  days  late  in  March.  Another  cen-  Vlj!\^  ^^??''?^f  ^  u^^r^***'  I*?^*  *."'  o^^"^***!; 
tral  meeting-point  is  Madison,  Wis.,  where  some  }^IV  J,mw\  "*  »i.,?*^''''^.*P^'f  ^®  ^^^^Tn/ 
of  the  best  public-library  work  of  the  country  has  *°  ^\f  Bi6ho*^caa  Bt6|toirrap/tioa  (Ix^ipzig,  1866) ; 
been  done  by  the  efficient  State  Commission  Kephart,      Classification,"  m  American  Library 

In  1885  the  New  York  Library  Club,  the  first  lo-  iSnrt'^rI^^^\r.Ml.^^1T^^ 

^«i  iv^.u,  ^«,,^*«  J  *^  i:u  -A        *  i.  _A  J  io,va,  a  survev  of  methods  m  larger  American 

?^Mn^^Lnn'     oi  •      fim'^  »«^^^««t«,  was  Started,  ij^.^ries,  published  by  the  United  Stetes  Bureau 

Chicago  followed  in  1891,  and  now  lo<»l  clubs  are  ^^  Education  (Washington,  1896) ;   J.  D.  Brown, 

y"u1.?  f ""?    ""/     '®  ^^^^  ?^'^^  *°^  '"y®  ^'"^  Jl/antmZ  of  Library  Classification  and  Shelf  Ar- 

established  also  for  ^oups  of  counties  where  the  rangement  (London,  1898)  ;    Richardson,  Classi- 

need  18  felt  for  more  frequent  meetings  and  closer  fication.  Theoretical  and  Practical    (New  York, 

contact  than  is  provided  by  the  State  associations.  1901 )  ;    Dewey,  Decimal  Classification  and  Rela- 

While  delegates  from  different  countries  fre-  Uv  Index  (6th  ed.,  Boston.  1899);    Cutter,  Ejp- 

quently  attend  national  meetings,  the  distinctly  pansive  Classification,    Also  articles  in  Library 

international    library  conferences  have  been   in  Journal  and  Bulletins  de  Vinstitut  intemationat 

London   (1877),  Chicago   (1893),  at  the  Colum-  de  bibliographic  (Brussels,  Belgium). 
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Library  Statistiob 


No. 

t  . 

a 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

V 
10 
II 

la 

IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
30 
21 

23 
71 
33 
38 
27 
38 
33 
30 
31 
3S 


S4 

S3 
S8 

87 
SB 
39 
40 
41 
4J 
43 
44 
45 
48 
47 
48 
43 
80 
61 
61 
63 
61 
65 
66 
67 
68 
89 
61 
81 
8i 


Library 


88 
89 
70 
71 
72 
78 
74 
75 
78 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


84 
85 

88 
87 


Bibliotb^ue  Nationale 

British  MiiMuiu  

ImperatorskU  Publlcni^a  Biblloteka.. 

Koiiigliche  BibBothek 

Library  of  CongreM 

Kdfi.  Hof-  II.  Staatsbibllotbek 

K.  a.  k.  UofbibUothek 

Univeraitats-  a.  LaiiUesbiblluthek 

Public  Library 

Publl5iiyJ  1  Run^ancoTukU  MaseJ 

Public  Library 

BoiUelaii  Library 

Bibliutoca  Naclonal 

K.  u.  k.  Univeraitats- Bibllothek 

Harvard  University  Library 

Uet  Store  Koneellge  BIbliotbek 

Cambridge  University  Library 

UnirersltMs-Bibllotbek 

K6n.  BIbltotbeek 

Unl versltelt  Bibllotbeek 

Uitiversitats-Bibllothek 

Blblioth^ue  KovaU) 

Regia  Blbiioteca  l^axlonale  Centrale . . 

Advocates*  Library 

Blblioth^ae  de  TUnl verBit6 


City 


N.  Y.  State  Llbrarr 

Magyar  Nemzetl  Museum 

OroMberxogllche  Uof-Blbliothek 

K5iilgliche  offentlicUe  BIbliotbek 

Blblloth^ae  de  1' Arsenal 

imperaturskU  V arsavskU  JJni versltet. 

Koii.   Bayerlsche  Ludwlg-Maziiulllans-Uidversltttts- 

BlbUothek  

BlbUi»teca  Nazlonale  Marciana 

GroMbens.  Raprecbt-Karls-UuiversltatS'Blbliotliek.. . 

ImperatorskiO'^  Akadem^Ja  Nalik 

Koiigl.  Bibliuteket 

Kdn.  £berbard-KarIs  Uidversltats-Blbliotbek 

R.  Btblloteca  Naslonale! 

Kongelige  Fre<ierik8  Universltet  BlbUoteket 

Yale  Uiuversity  Library 

Blbllotli^ne  de  I'Unlversit^  de  I'Etat  de  Gand 

Kon.  Jnllus-Maximilians-UnlversitAts-Bibllotliek. . .. 

Univertfliy  of  Cblimgo 

Utdversytet  Jaglellonskl  w  Krakowie 

BlbllittecH  Nazlonale  Centrale  Vittorio  £manuele.... 

StHiUblbllothek 

Columbia  University  Library 

Kon.  Landesbibllotbek 

Kdn.  5irentllcbe  BIbliotbek 

Lanilee-UnI  versitkrs-Bibllothek 

Tokyo  Telkoka  Dalgaku  ( University). 

ImueratorskU  S.  PeterburgskU  Universltet 

Public  Library 

K6n.  UiUversitats-Bibllotbek 

Public  Library 

Uenogllcbe  BIbliotbek 

BlbUoth^ae  Mazaria 

Kongelige  Unlversltetet .% 

Kj^benbaTns  Uni» ersliet. 

B.  BlbUoteca  Palatina , 

Public  Free  Libraries 

Bbeiolsche  Priedricb  -  Wilbelms-UnlTersltats-Bibllo- 

thek 

K.  k.  Karl'Ferdinaiid-UuiverslUts-Blbllothek 

Stailtbibliothek 

Birmingham  Free  Libraries. 

ImperatorskU  Mosko vskii  U  ni versltet 

UruBsherz.  Bad.  Albert-Ludwigs-Unlversltats-Blbllo- 

tbek 

Bibllotheca  Nadonal 

Trinity  College  Library 

BegU  University  degUStudl 

Newberry  Library 

K6n.  Alberto*- Universltais-Blbllothek , 
BIblloteca  A  postoUca  Valicaua 


Paris 

London 

SolDt  Petersburg.. 

Berlin 

Washington 

Munich 

Vienna 

Strossburg 

Boston 

Moscow 

N.  Y.  City 

Oxford 

Madrid 

Vienna 

Cambridge 

Copenhagen 

Cambridge 

GOttingen 

TheHoffU^ 

Amsterdam: 

Leipzig 

Bmssels 

Florence 

Edinburgh 

Paris 

Albany 

Budnpeet 

Darmstadt 

Dresden 

Paris 

Warsaw 


Garnyi  Institut. 

Cornell  University  Library 

Biblloth^ue  Cantonale 

BIblloteca  Nazlonale 

RUka-Unlverslteit 

Kon .  Christian- Albrecbts  UnlTersitats-Bibllotbek .... 

GroMberaogliche  BIbliotbek 

Free  Library ^ 

Badapesti    Kiralyl    Magyar   Tndomany  •  Egyetem 

(University). 

Imperatoraky  NovorossUskU  Universltet 

Library  Company 

Mercantile  library 

Princeton  University  Library 

OefTentllche  Bibliothek 

BIblloteca  Nazlonale  Braidense. 


Munich 

Venice 

Heidelberg 

Saint  Petersburg. 

Stockholm 

Tubingen 

Naples *.... 

Christlania 

New  Haven 

Ghent 

Wflrzburg 

Chicago 

Cracow 

Rome 

Hamburg 

N.  Y.  City 

Stuttgart.... 

Bamberg 

Rostock 

Tokio -... 

Saint  Petersburg. 

Chicago 

Breelau 

Brooklyn 

Wolfenblittel 

Paris 

Upsala 

Copenhagen 

Parma 

Manchester 


Bonn 

Prague 

Frankfort... . 
Birmingham. 
Moscow 


Freiburg  i.  Br 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Dublin 

Bologna 

Chicago 

Kdnigaberg 

Rome 

Saint  Petersburg. 

Ithaca 

Lausanne 

Turin 

Utrecht 

Kiel 

"Weimar 

Philadelphia 


Budapest 

OdesMa 

Philadelphia. 

N.  Y.  City 

Princeton 

Basel 

Milan 


Country 


France 

England 

Russia 

Prussia 

D.C 

Bavaria 

Austria 

Alsace 

Mass 

Russia 

New  York 

England 

Spain 

Austria 

Mass 

Denmark 

England 

PruMsia 

Netherlands.... 
Netherlands.... 

Saxony 

Belgium 

Italy 

Scotland 

France 

New  York 

Hungary 

Hesse 

Saxony 

France 

Russia 

Bavaria. 

Italy 

Baden 

Russia 

Sweden 

WQrttemberg. 

Italy 

Norway 

Conn 

Belgium 

Bavaria 

Ill 

Galica 

Italy 

Germany 

New  York 

WQrttemberg. 

Bavaria 

Mecklenburg... 

Japan 

Russia 

Ill 

Prussia 

New  York 

Brunswick 

France 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Italy 

England 

Prussia 

Bohemia 

Prussia 

England 

Russia 

Baden 

Brazil 

Ireland 

Italy 

Ill 

Pnissla 

Italy 

ItuRsia...' 

New  York 

Switzerland.... 

Italy 

Netherlands.... 

Prussia 

Kaxe-Weimar.. 
Pa 

Hungary 

KuHsia 

Pa 

New  York 

N.  J 

Switzerland.... 
Italy 


Date' 


1894 
1900 
1902 
1902 
1900 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1900 
1903 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1895 
1900 
1902 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1897 
1902 
1900 
1902 
1902 
1802 
1808 

1902 

1902 

1892 

1900 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1900 

1898 

1899 

1901 

1900 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1899  ' 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1902 

1892 

189S 

1897 

1898 

1902 

1901 

1902 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1900 
1895 
1902 
1902 
1893 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1901 

1901 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 


No.  of  vols. 


2,600.000 
2.000.000 
1.S3O.O0O 
1.200.000 
1.000.000 
1.000.000 
900.000 
814.000 
812.264 
800.000 
787.775 
800.000 
600.000 
696.625 
676.888 
660.000 
660.000 
606.813 
600.000 
600.000 
600.000 
600,000 
488.207 
485.000 
477.690 
476.437 
467.000 
460.000 
460.000 
464.000 
453.728 

460.000 
406,098 
400.000 
400.000 
805.000 
890,000 
374.765 
372.000 
360.000 
367.264 
860,000 
860.000 
844,715 
337.633 
336.000 
327.622 
326.131 
323,958 
318.000 
817.935 
806.727 
306.601 
806.000 
303.801 
300,000 
300.000 
300,000 
300,000 
299.404 
292.167 

287.600 
278.628 
277.087 
272,166 
271.926 

270.000 
269.404 
267,817 
256.000 
251.743 
260.395 
250,000 
260.000 
260.000 
250,000 
260.000 
260.000 
246.810 
240.000 
239.183 

23fl.881 
232.000 
231.184 
280.641 
230.100 
280.000 
338,648 
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No. 


89 

90 

91 

93 

93 

9i 

95 

98 

97 

98 

99 

IfX) 

101 

102 

103 

101 

10^ 

106 

107 

108 

100 

110 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 


Library 


City 


Vereiiil^  Friedrlchs-Unlveniltlt  Halle- Wittenberg. 

Loudon  Library 

Grotwherxogiicbe  KegierangsbibUotbek 

Sutro  Library 

Public  Library 

Biblioteca  Comnnale 

Public  Library 

K5ii.  Friedrich. Alexanders  Unlversltlits-Bibllothek.. 

Central  Public  Free  Library 

'EByLKii  Bl0Aio9i}ki|  r^f  *£AAa5of 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 

Iroperatorsk^  Kazanoky  Uuiveraitet 

UiU veriiity  Library 

Univeraity  Library 

Bibliotlieca  Nacional 

Iraperator^kij  Jurjevsk^  Universitet 

Biblioteca  Grovemativa 

Biblioteca  Coniunale 

Universidail  Central  de  Espafia 

Imperial  Library m 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library 

Boston  AthensBura 

GrosBherzos;lich-  and  herzoglich  Sttchilsche  Qesamt- 

uni veraitttts-  Blbliothek 

S^*ata-,  Kreis-  und  ^Stwitbibliothek 

MuMum  KrAlovstvf  Cesk^ho 

BIbllofthfeque  Pnblique 

K«n.  nnd  Provinzial- Blbliothek 

Sta^Ubibliothek 

Biblioth^ae  Salnte-Qenevl^ve , 

Pablicni^Ja  BIblioteka  I  SostqJaigU  pri  n^  Mus^ 

Staat«  Blbliothek 

Library  of  Parliament 

TomskU  Universitet 


Halle 

London  

Schwerln 

San  Francisco. 

Liverpool 

Palermo 

Cincinnati .... 

Erlangen 

Leeds 

Athens 

Baltimore 

Kasan 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Lisbon 

Dorpat 

Lucca 

Ferrao 

Madrid 

Tokio 

Philadelphia.. 
Boston 


Country 


Jena 

Augsburg. 
Prague. . . . 
Bordeaux , 
Hanover . . 

Mains 

Paris 

Vllna 

Aarhuus.. 
Ottawa.... 
Tomsk . . . . 


Prussia 

England 

Mecklenburg. 

Cal 

England 

Italy 

Ohio 

Bavaria 

England 

Greece 

Md 

Russia 

Scotland 

Scotland 

Portugal 

Russia 

Italy 

Italy 

Spain 

Japan 

Pa. 

Mass 


Saxe-Weimar 

Bavaria. 

Bohemia 

France 

Prussia. 

Hesse 

France 

Russia 

DenmarK 

Canada 

Siberia 


Date* 


No.  of  vole 


1902 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1897 
1901 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1901 
1901 
IdOO 
1900 
1894 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1895 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1892 
1893 
1896 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 


228.000 
220.000 
2*JO,U0O 
220,000 
217,630 
216,000 
216,668 
213.800 
212;.^96 
212,000 
211,449 
211,196 
210.000 
210,000 
209,416 
209,090 
207,794 
206,160 
206,134 
206,963 
202.600 
202,166 

200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200.000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200/)00 
200.000 
200,000 


•  Date  of  lateit  available  stotlsticB. 


LIBBABY  OF  C0NGBES8,  The   (the  Na- 
tional Library  of  the  United  States).    A  public 
institution  at  Washington,  D.  C.    It  was  estab- 
lished in  1800,  destroyed  in  1814  by  the  burning 
of  the   Capitol,  afterwards   replenished  by  the 
purchase  by  Congress  of  the  library  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  but  suffered  again  by  a  fire  in 
1851,  which  reduced  it  to  20,000  volumes.     It 
has  increased  rapidly  since  then  (l)  through  ap- 
propriations by  Congress ;    ( 2 )  by  deposits  under 
the  Copyright  Law    (see  Copyright)  ;     (3)    by 
gifts  and  exchanges,  particularly  of  public  docu- 
ments ;   ( 4 )  by  the  exchanges  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,   the   library  of  which    (40,000  vol- 
umes) was,  in  1866,  deposited  in.  the  Library  of 
Congress  with  the  stipulation  that  future  acces- 
sions  should   follow.     The   collection   has   now 
come  to-  be  the  largest  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  one  of  the  half-dozen  largest  in  the 
world.    It  comprised  on  June  30,  1902,  1,114,111 
printed  books  and  pamphlets,  90,532  manuscripts, 
64,021  maps  and  charts,  345,511  pieces  of  music, 
and  127,002  prints.    It  is  rich  in  history,  politi- 
cal and  social  science,  public  documents,  and  in 
Americana,  including  important  files  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  and  original  manuscripts   (due 
in  part  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Peter  Force,  the 
de  Roclmmbeau,  and  other  special  collections)  ; 
1>ut  it  i»  now  a  library  general  in  scope,  and  its 
purchases  include  material  in  every  department 
of  literature.    From  1800  to  1897  it  remained  at 
the   Capitol;    in    1897   it  was   removed   to   the 
building  erected  for  it  under  acts  of  Congress,  at 
a  cost  of  $6,347,000,  exclusive  of  the  land,  which 
eost  $585,000.     The  building  occupies  three  and 
three-quarters  acres  upon  a  site  ten  acres  in  ex- 
tent at  a  distance  of  1270  feet  east  of  the  Capi- 
tol,   and    is   tlie    largest   and   most   magnificent 
library  building  in  the  world.     It  has  a  floor 
space  of  nearly  eight  acres;  book-stacks  which 
contain  about  forty-five  miles  of  shelving  and 


space  for  2,200,000  octavo  volumes,  able  to  be  so 
extended  as  to  accomodate  over  4,000,000  vol- 
umes ;  and  provision  for  nearly  a  thousand  read- 
ers at  a  time.  The  structure,  Italian  Renaissance 
in  style,  is  quadrangular,  measuring  470  feet  by 
340  feet,  and  incloses  four  courts  and  a  central 
rotunda.  Its  numerous  works  of  art  are  im- 
posing but  very  unequal  in  merit.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  now  highly  elaborate,  including  besides 
the  general  administration  various  divisions: 
Order,  Catalogue,  Beading  Rooms,  Bibliography, 
Documents,  Manuscripts,  Maps,  Music,  Periodi- 
cals, Prints;  the  Law  Library,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  Capitol;  and  the  Copyright  Office; 
also  a  branch  bindery  and  printing-office  which 
are  branches  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
The  total  force  employed  in  the  library  numbers 
over  400.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  is  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  ap- 
points his  subordinates  and  otherwise  adminis- 
ters the  appropriations  granted  for  the  Library 
and  Copyright  Office.  There  is  also  a  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Building  and  Grounds,  similarly 
appointed.  Annual  appropriations  are  granted  by 
Congress  upon  application  of  these  two  officials. 
For  the  year  1903-04  they  amounted  to  $683,845, 
including  $100,000  for  the  increase  of  the  library, 
but  excluding  $185,000  for  printing  and  binding. 
The  library  is  open  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  on 
every  week-day,  and  from  2  p.m.  until  10  p.m.  on 
Sundays  and  most  holidays.  Established  for  the 
use  of  Congress,  and  still  especially  serving  Con- 
gress, the  library  is  now  also  a  public  library, 
national  in  scope  and  function.  For  reference  it  is 
freely  accessible  without  formality ;  but  the  priv- 
ilege of  drawing  books  for  home  use  is  at  present 
in  general  limited  to  members  of  Congress  and 
certain  other  classes.  Besides  its  direct  service 
to  readers,  equivalent  in  volume  to  that  of  any 
American  library,  and  to  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive and  scientific  bureaus  at  Washington,  the 
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library  gives  much  bibliographic  information  bv 
mail  and  through  its  publications,  which,  includ- 
ing its  annual  reports  and  reference  lists,  are 
distributed  freely  to  institutions  and  serious  in- 
vestigators. It  issues  no  seneral  catalogue  in 
book  form.  Its  printed  catalogue  cards  are,  how- 
ever, placed  for  reference  at  certain  centres  of  re- 
search outside  of  Washington,  and  arc  supplied 
at  cost  to  subscribing  libraries.  It  is  thus  be- 
coming a  central  bureau  for  the  cataloguing  of 
all  current  copyrighted  publications  and  of  most 
others,  current  and  non-current,  that  are  of  con- 
cern to  American  libraries. 

The  organization,  history,  and  operations  of 
the  library  are  described  in  various  of  its  publi- 
cations, particularly  the  Librarian's  Report  for 
1901.  The  building  is  most  fully  described  in 
Small,  Handbook  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
(Boston,  1001). 

LIBBATIOK  (Lat.  libratio,  a  balancing, 
from  librare,  to  poise,  from  libra,  balance).  A 
term  applied  to  certain  phenomena  of  the  moon's 
motion.  The  moon's  librations  (or,  more  prop- 
erly, apparent  librations)  are  of  three  kinds — 
libration  in  longitude,  libration  in  latitude,  and 
the  diurnal  libration.  If  the  moon's  rotation  in 
the  orbit  were  luiform,  as  her  rotation  on  the 
axis  is,  we  should  always  see  exactly  the  same 
portion  of  her  surface ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case, 
there  are  two  small  strips  of  surface  running 
from  pole  to  pole,  on  the  east  and  west  sides, 
which  become  alternately  visible;  this  is  called 
the  moon's  longitudinal  libration.  The  libration 
in  latitude  arises  from  the  moon's  axis  not  being 
perpendicular  to  her  orbit,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  portion  of  her  surface  round  the  north 
pole  is  visible  during  one-half,  and  a  correspond- 
ing portion  round  the  south  pole  during  the  other 
half  of  her  revolution  in  her  orbit.  The  diurnal 
libration  hardly  deserves  the  name,  and  is  simply 
a  consequence  of  the  observer's  position  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  at  the  centre;  it 
consists  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  certain 
points  on  one  edge  of  the  moon's  disk  as  she 
approaches  her  culmination,  and  the  appearance 
of  new  points  on  her  opposite  border  as  she  de- 
scends. The  combined  effect  of  all  three  libra- 
tions is  that  we  can  see  altogether  59  per  cent 
of  the  moon's  surface;  whereas  without  the  libra- 
tions we  should  see  only  50  per  cent.,  or  one- 
half.  The  first  and  third  of  these  librations  were 
discovered  by  Galileo,  and  the  second  by  Hevelius. 

UBBETTO,  l^brCt'tA  (It,  little  book).  The 
book  or  text  of  any  extended  vocal  componition, 
notably  an  oratorio  or  opera.  As  the  Italian 
opera  depienerated  the  libretto  became  more  and 
more  trivial.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  text  was  of  so  little  importance  that  the 
same  libretto  would  be  retouched  or  slightly 
altered  and  set  to  music  by  many  different  com- 
posers. Serious  composers  always  had  difficiilty 
with  librettists.  Beethoven  for  a  long  time  wisned 
to  write  operas,  but  after  his  experience  with 
Fidelia  abandoned  dramatic  composition  forever, 
because  he  could  not  find  a  suitable  text.  Wag- 
ner began  his  reforms  by  insisting  upon  a  good 
text.  But,  being  a  poet  himself,  he  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  others.  The  texts  of  his  earlier 
works  (to  Lohengrin  inclusive)  are  libretti  in  the 
true  sense,  being  divided  into  arias,  choruses, 
duets,  quartets,  etc.  But  they  possess  literary 
merit  because  of  the  logical  and  artistic  develop- 


ment of  the  plot  and  the  beauty  and  force  of  the 
language.  It  would  be  wrong  to  apply  the  term 
libretto  to  the  text  of  Wagner's  later  works. 
They  are  dramas  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
The  influence  exerted  by  W^agner  upon  librettists 
has  been  so  strong  that,  as  a  rule,  modem  serious 
libretti  possess  some  literary  merit. 

LIBBEVILUB,  l«'br'-v«K.  The  capital  of 
French  Congo,  West  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast 
at  the  estuary  of  the  Gabun  (Map:  Africa,  E  4). 
It  is  an  important  seaport  and  coaling-station. 
The  population  consists  of  about  5000  natives  and 
over  200  Europeans. 

LIBBI-CABBUCCI,  l^rd  k&-r?Rr^ch^  Gu- 
GUELMO,  Count  (1803-69).  A  French  mathe- 
matician. He  was  born  at  Florence,  and  was 
educated  at  Pisa,  where  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  until  1830,  when  he  went  to  Paris 
as  a  political  refugee.  He  was  naturalized  in 
1833;  became  professor  of  analysis  at  the  Sor- 
bonne;  and  succeeded  Legendre  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  was  promoted  to  be  inspector- 
general  of  the  University  and  of  the  public  li- 
braries of  Paris.  In  1848  he  was  accused  of 
stealing  valuable  books  and  manuscripts  under 
his  charge;  in  1850,  after  his  escape  to  England, 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  imprisonment.  Among  his  really  impor- 
tant worloB  in  mathematics  and  physics  arc  con- 
tributions to  Crelle's  Journal  (1835),  and  the 
Histoire  des  sciences  mathSmatiques  (1838-41 
and  1865). 

LIBBO  D'OBO,  WbT6  dc/rd  (It.,  Golden 
Book).  A  book  in  which  was  inscribed,  origi- 
nally in  letters  of  gold,  a  roll  of  all  members  of 
the  nobility  of  Venice.  All  persons  twenty-five 
years  of  age  whose  names  were  there  registered 
were  members  of  the  Grand  Council.  The  Golden 
Book  of  Venice  was  burned  by  Napoleon  in  1797. 
Similar  registers  were  kept  in  other  Italian  re- 
publics, and  the  term  came  to  mean  in  general 
any  list  of  honors. 

LIBUB^IA  (Lat,  from  Gk.Ai^vpirAi,  Libour- 
nia).  In  ancient  geography,  a  mountainous 
district  of  Illyricum,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  now 
a  part  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  From  early 
times  the  Liburni  were  daring  seamen,  and  were 
in  the  possession  of  Corcyra,  Issa,  and  other  isl- 
ands when  the  Greeks  occupied  these  places.  They 
were  noted  pirates,  and  their  privateers,  with 
large  lateen  sails,  were  for  centuries  the  terror  of 
the  seas.  The  galleys  of  the  TJbumi  were  noted 
for  their  light  construction  and  swiftness,  and  the 
Romans,  adopting  this  style  of  naval  architecture, 
called  all  fast-sailing  vessels  naves  Libumcr.  By 
means  of  these  light  jjnlleys  Augustus  gained  the 
battle  of  Actium.  The  only  important  towns  in 
Libumia  were  lader  and  Rcardona. 


L,  Itl/I-A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  At/3<Ji;,  Liby^), 
The  name  given  by  the  oldest  geographers  to  the 
whole  continent  of  Africa.  In  the  Roman  period 
the  name  Africa  was  generally  used  for  the  con- 
tinent as  a  whole,  while  the  name  Libya  was  ap- 
plied fipecifically  to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Libyan  Desert,  together  with  the  strip  of  land 
just  north  thereof,  lying  along  the  coast.  See 
Africa. 

IiIBYAK,  in/yan  {Luba,  Levata,  Egypt. 
Lebu,  Gk.  Alpvtt,  Libyes).  A  branch  of  the 
Hamitic  stock,  or  linguistic  family,  occupying 
from  most  ancient  times  the  north  of  Africa  be- 
tween the  Barcan  Desert  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean* 
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They  include  in  Morocco  Amazirg  (Berbers), 
Rifians,  and  Shelhaa  (Shluhs)  ;  in  Senegal, 
Senagaaj  in  the  Desert,  Tuarega  and  Tihbua;  in 
Algeria,  Kabglea,  Shawia,  and  Beni-Msah  (Mza- 
bites) ;  in  Tripolitana,  Zouavea  and  Jehel,  and 
Ohadamca,  southward. 

The  Libyan  people  are  of  medium  stature  (5 
feet  7  inches)  and  in  build  are  spare,  but  strong. 
They  are  fair-skinned,  and  much  lighter  than 
the  average  fellah  of  the  Nile,  or  than  the  Arabs. 
Dark  hair  and  hazel  eyes  are  more  freauent  than 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  though  in  all  villages 
persons  resembling  the  North  German  type  are  to 
De  seen.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  mark 
has  persisted.  On  the  walls  of  the  tomb  of  Seti 
I.  and  Merenptah  (b.c.  1300),  at  Thebes,  are 
shown  four  types,  representing  the  Egyptian,  the 
Asiatic,  the  Negro,  and  the  Libjran.  The  Egyp- 
tians are  painted  red,  but  the  Libyans  are  white, 
with  blue  eyes  and  fair  beards,  preserved  until 
this  day  in  the  blond  Berber,  from  Tripoli  to 
Tangier  and  far  into  the  desert. 

The  home  of  the  Libyans  is  for  the  most  part 
a  mountainous  region,  here  and  there  lifted  above 
the  snow-line  and  flanked  by  a  Piedmont  on  north 
and  south,  the  former  sloping  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  latter  to*ward  the  Sahara. 

As  distinguished  from  the  nomadic  and  pre- 
datory Arabs,  the  Libyans  are  and  have  been 
partly  agricultural,  partly  industrial,  and  partly 
commercial.  The  difficult  traffic  across  the  Sa- 
hara into  the  Negro  Sudan  has  been  theirs  from 
time  immemorial.  For  the  prosecution  of  this 
commerce  horses,  camels,  and  asses  were  needed, 
and  the  rearing  of  these  gave  variety  to  their  ac- 
tivities. Agriculture  has  ijways  been  their  con- 
genial pursuit.  In  the  narrow  valleys  terraced 
gardens  are  common,  but  in  the  wider,  more  open 
spaces  the  plow  takes  the  place  of  the  hoe  and 
the  implements  seem  not  to  have  changed  their 
forn)  in  many  hundreds  of  years.     The  Libyans 

rsess  little  mechanical  skill,  as  is  evidenced 
their  mills,  looms,  and  metallurpy.  Pottery  is 
made  by  hand,  without  the  wheel,  by  modeling  or 
building  up  by  coils,  and  burnt  in  little  kilns  in 
the  open  air.  In  some  tribes,  the  Kabyles  (q.v.), 
for  example,  the  forms  and  decorations  remind 
the  student  of  the  most  ancient  ceramics  of 
Egypt. 

The  dress  of  the  Libyans  of  to-day  is  for  the 
men  a  cotton  or  woolen  undergarment  and  over 
tliis  a  burnoose,  consisting  of  blankets  sewed  to- 
gether and  having  a  capuchin  hood  attached. 
Sandals  with  soles  of  plaited  grass  complete  the 
costume.  To  this  a  ciiida  (Kaid)  will  add  a 
scarf,  loose  tunic,  sleeved  waistcoats,  embroidered 
waistcoats,  a  girdle,  and  a  turban,  besides  a  ro- 
sary, boots  or  stockings  of  red  leather,  and  large 
black  shoes. 

The  women  wear  a  single  tunic  of  coarse  ma- 
terial, with  holes  for  the  arms,  tied  up  at  the 
waist  with  a  girdle.  A  profusion  of  silver  orna- 
ments is  common,  and  finer  garments  with  gay 
headdress  are  worn  on  festive  occasions. 

The  unit  of  Libyan  social  life  is  the  monog- 
amous family,  in  which  the  women  do  not  go 
veiled,  but  custom  lays  on  them  many  restric- 
tions. The  unit  of  political  life  is  the  village 
community,  with  purefy  democratic  government, 
unless  outside  influences  have  prevented,  as 
among  the  Tuaregs.  The  presiding  officer  of  the 
JGroneral  assembly  has  no  power  of  initiative,  but 
is  the  servant  of  the  village.    Villages  are  united 


into  tribes,  for  geographic  and  economic  reasons, 
and  these  in  great  emergencies  unite  in  confed- 
eracies.  Beneath  this  democratic  system  and 
modifying  its  action  exist  secret  societies  or  or- 
ganizations which  are  sworn  to  protect  their 
members  in  every  difficulty.  Excepting  on  the 
rarest  occasions  the  Libyans  have  never  de- 
veloped a  national  spirit. 

The  Libyans  or  Berbers  have  been  Moham- 
medans since  the  seventh  century.  Herodotus 
says  that  the  Libyan  nomads  sacrificed  to  the 
sun.  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  polytheisms, 
singularly  enough,  made  little  impression  on 
them.  Beyond  nature-worship  and  the  wearing 
of  charms  they  were  almost  without  a  cult.  Con- 
sult Randall-Siaciver  and  Wilkin,  Libyan  Notes 
(London,  1901).  See  Berber,  and  the  various 
Libyan  tribes  under  their  special  designations. 

LIBHTAN  DE8EBT  (Lat.  Libyw  deaerta). 
That  part  of  the  African  continent  lying  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Fezzan,  and  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Darfur.  It  contains  a  number 
of  oases,  or  fertile  tracts,  islands  of  verdure  in 
the  vast  sands,  which  support  a  sparse  popula- 
tion; but  the  surface  generally  consists  of  irre- 
claimable sandy  or  gravelly  plains,  separated  by 
low  rocky  ridges,  or  shelving  down  in  a  series  of 
terraces  toward  the  Mediterranean.     See  Libya. 

LIBYAN  SEA  (Lat.  Mare  Libycum).  The 
name  given  in  ancient  geography  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  lies  between  the  island 
of  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 

UCATA,  U-kii^t&,  or  ALICATA.  The  most 
important  city  commercially  on  the  south  coast 
of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  Salso,  in  the  Province 
of  Girgenti,  137  miles  by  rail  southeast  of 
Palermo  (Map:  Italy,  H  10).  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Sant' 
Angelo.  The  harbor  of  Licata  promises  before 
long  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Sicily.  The  principal 
export  is  sulphur.  The  country  produces  grain, 
wine,  olives,  fruit,  cheese,  wool,  hides,  and  cotton, 
and  the  sea  yields  anchovies  and  sardines.  Here 
in  B.C.  256  Regulus  (q.v.)  vanquished  the  Cax- 
thaginians  in  the  naval  battle  of  Ecnomus,  and  in 
249  Carthalo,  favored  by  a  storm,  destroyed  a 
fleet  of  Roman  transports.  Population,  in  188 1 
(commune),  17,478;  in  1901,  22,031. 

LrCENSE  (OF.,  F&.  licence,  It.  licenza,  from 
Lat.  licentiat  license,  from  licere,  to  be  permit- 
ted). In  music,  the  liberty  which  a  composer 
takes  in  deviating  from  the  rules  of  his  art,  and 
which  is  often  marked  with  the  words  con  licenza 
in  order  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  introduced 
intentionally  to  produce  some  unusual  eflTect. 
Many  licenses  occur,  however,  in  the  works  of 
great  composers  like  Mendelssohn,  Bach,  and 
Ilaydn,  where  the  notice  con  licenza  is  omitted, 
but  it  will  generally  be  found  that  they  are  in- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  characterization. 
Especially  in  dramatic  music  much  license  is  per- 
nuttcd  in  order  to  obtain  characteristic  expres- 
sion, such  as  leading  voices  in  open  fifths,  or 
doubling  inter\^als,  that  ought  not  to  be  doubled 
according  to  the  rules  of  strict  writing. 

LICENSE.  In  general,  an  authority  given  by 
one  person  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  which 
but  for  such  authority  would  be  unlawful.  Spe- 
cifically, the  term  includes  licenses  by  a  land- 
owner to  come  upon  or  otherwise  use  his  land 
and  licenses  by  municipal  or  other  authority  to 
ply  certain  trades  or  callings. 
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Licenses  of  the  former  sort  are  either  esoeoU' 
iory,  where  the  act  authorized  has  not  been  done, 
or  executed,  where  it  has  been  done.  At  law  all 
such  licenses  may  be  revoked  by  the  grantor,  un- 
less the  license  be  coupled  with  an  interest  in  the 
land,  and  the  same  rule  prevails  in  equity  courts, 
except  that  the  latter  sometimes  hold  that  an 
executed  license,  where  the  license  was  based  on 
a  consideration,  is  not  revocable  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  grantor.  A  court  of  equity  re- 
gards such  an  executed  license  as  an  executed 
•contract,  one  of  the  parties  to  which,  the 
licensee,  has  gone  too  far  to  be  put  back  into  his 
former  position.  A  license,  though  revoked, 
saves  the  licensee  harmless  from  liability  or  re- 
aponsibility  for  such  acts  as  he  has  done  there- 
luider.  A  license  in  regard  to  land  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  an  easement  (q.v.).  An  executed 
license  which  puts  an  end  to  an  easement  of  the 
\grantor  in  the  licensee's  land  is  irrevocable. 

The  most  common  licenses  of  the  second  sort 
are  licenses  to  sell  liquor,  to  exercise  the  trade 
or  calling  of  a  peddler,  to  give  theatrical  or 
other  public  entertainments,  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings, to  use  the  streets  for  processions,  etc.  Such 
acts  are  in  themselves  innocuous  and  do  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  common  law,  but  are 
generally  restricted  by  statute  or  by  local  mu- 
nicipal ordinances  in  the  interests  of  public 
order  and  safety.  Such  licenses  are  a  matter  of 
statutory  regulation. 

The  term  license  is  used  in  international  law 
for  the  authority  given  by  a  State  engaged  in  war 
to  its  subjects  or  the  subjects  of  the  State  with 
which  it  is  at  war,  to  engage  in  a  trade  forbidden 
in  time  of  war.  The  right  to  give  such  licenses 
is  original  with  the  sovereign  power,  and  they 
may  be  given  by  commanding  officers  in  the  army 
or  navy  as  its  delegates.  A  license  in  patent  la/w 
is  a  permission  to  make  or  sell  a  patented  article. 

LICENTIATE  (ML.  licentiatus,  p.p.  of  licen- 
tiare,  to  license,  from  Lat.  licentiay  license).  A 
university  degree  between  that  of  bachelor  and 
doctor,  or  one  holding  that  degree.  It  is  used 
somewhat  in  Europe  to  indicate  a  person  who 
has  taken  certain  examinations  and  is  licensed  to 
lecture. 


I,  llHcas  (Xeo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xtx^f, 
space  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger) .  An  inter- 
esting genus  of  fossil  trllobites  found  in  rocks  of 
Ordovician,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  age.  The 
genus  is  characterized  by  broad  flat  carapaces, 
short  wide  head,  small  eyes,  and  peculiar  lobat ion 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  head-shield.  The 
genus  has  several  allies  that  have  the  most  ex- 
travagant spinose  ornamentation.  One  of  the 
simpler  forms,  Lichas  bigsbyi,  is  a  well-known 
eharacteristic  index  fossil  of  the  Niagara  group. 
See  Triix)BITa. 


r,  Ifk^n  (Lat.  lichen,  from  Gk.  Xeix^y, 
leichen,  Xix^"*  lich^,  tree-moss,  ringworm ;  possi- 
bly connected  with  "Kelx^i^^  leichein,  Skt.  rtfc,"  lih, 
OChurch  Slav,  lizati,  Lat.  lingere,  to  lick,  Olr. 
ligim,  I  lick.  OHG.  leokdn,  Ger.  lecken,  AS.  lie- 
«ian,  Eng.  lick).  A  dry,  papular  disease  of  the  skin. 
Formerly  there  existed  considerable  confusion  in 
the  use  of  the  term ;  but  since  the  time  of  Hebra, 
the  Vienna  master,  it  has  been  limited  to  (1) 
lichen  scrofulosum  and  (2)  lichen  ruber.  The  for- 
mer has  now  been  definitely  classed  among  the 
cutaneous  tuberculoses,  leaving  lichen  ruber  as  the 
only    affection    regarded    by    dermatologists    as 


entitled  to  tlie  name.  In  most  cases,  especially 
in  neurotic  subjects,  there  is  much  itehing,  whicn 
provokes  destructive  scratehing.  The  disease  is 
an  affection  of  nervous  origin,  following  sorrow 
or  violent  nervous  emotions,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  insomnia,  agitation,  and  headache.  Hot 
sedative  douches,  arsenic,  and  proper  diet  and 
hygiene  produce  good  results,  aided  by  external 
application  of  carbolic  acid,  pilocarpine,  mercury, 
lead,  chrysarobin,  and  .the  curette.  Consult  Ka- 
posi, Pathology  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Skin   (New  York,  1895). 

LICHENINy  irk<^-In.  A  sterch-like  body, 
found  in  Iceland  moss  and  other  lichens,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  by  digesting  the  moss  in  a 
cold,  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  some 
time,  and  then  boiling.  By  this  process  the 
llchenin  is  dissolved  and  on  cooling  separates  as 
a  colorless  jelly.    Iodine  imparts  no  color  to  it. 

LICHENS,  llOc^nz  (I^t.  lichen,  from  Gk. 
XetXi^i't  leich€n,  XtxiJ",  lichen,  lichen).  A  very 
large  group  of  plants,  mostly  northern  and  arctic 
in  their  distribution,  some  of  the  forms  living 
at  the  very  limits  of  vegetation.  They  have  gen- 
erally flat,  membranous,  or  crustaceous  bodies, 
but  some  forms  have  branching  stalks.  Lichens 
are  exceedingly  interesting  in  their  structure  and 
life  activities,  for  they  are  known  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  plants  living  together  (smybiosis, 
q.v. ) .  Every  lichen  is  made  up  of  two  elemente : 
(1)  colorless  threads  (filaments)  ;  and  (2)  cells 
■  (gonidia)  containing  green  or  blue-green  pig- 
ment. These  latter  are  blue-green  (Cyanophyceie) 
or  green  algee  (Chlorophyceee),  and  the  colorless 
thready  portion  is  a  fungus.  The  fruit  of  a  lichen 
is  that  of  an  ascomycete  fungus,  generally  a 
flattened  or  cup-shaped  structure  with  variously 
colored  lining  (black,  brown,  red,  ete.).  The 
colored  lining  of  the  cup  or  disk  consists  chiefly 
of  the  little  sacs  (asci)  which  contain  the  spores. 
There  is  a  small  group  of  tropical  lichens  whose 
fungus  constituent  is  related  to  the  mushrooms 
( Basidiomyoetes ) .  Lichens  generally  live  in  ex- 
posed situations,  where  their  only  source  of 
water  is  that  from  rain  and  fog.  This  water  is 
used  by  the  algal  cells  which  manufacture  organic 
food  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  all  green 
plants  (photosynthesis,  q.v.).  When  the  lichen 
dries  up  in  the  sunshine  all  vegetative  activities 
cease  for  the  time,  to  be  resumed  when  the  plants 
are  again  moistened.  However,  lichens  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  retain  moisture  by  the  gelat- 
inous character  of  the  thallus.  There  are  also 
present  thread-like  outgrowths  (rhizines)  from 
the  fungal  part  of  the  plant,  which' may  draw  up 
some  water  from  the  substratum,  but  probably 
serve  chiefly  as  organs  of  attachment.  The  algal 
portion  of  a  lichen  manufactures  the  organic 
food  that  is  absorbed  by  the  fungal  elements, 
which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  algal  cells 
as  does  any  ]|)arasitic  fungus  to  its  host.  The 
fungal  portion  makes  no  return  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  benefits  it  receives;  indeed,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  fungus  may  injure  and  even 
destroy  the  alga.  The  algae  are  really  slaves  of 
the  fungi,  and  under  such  conditions  the  latter 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  former.  The 
algae  are  of  course  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  do  actually  grow  wild  on  many 
of  the  surfaces  frequented  by  lichens.  Some  of 
the  lichens  are  conspicuous  in  the  landscape,  e.g. 
many  forms  in  barren  highlands  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  rocky  shores  in  the  Arctic  re- 
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gions.     The  lichen  called  'reindeer  moss'    (Cla-  the   end    of    that   year    he    went    to    England^ 

donia  rangiferino)    supports  immense  herds  of  where   he   mingled   and   studied   with   many   of 

reindeer  and  cattle  in  the  highlands  of  Norway,  the  leading  scientists  of  his  day.     The   results 

and  the  'Iceland  moss'    {Cetraria  islandica)    is  of  his  investigations  appeared  later  in  numerous 

eaten  by  man.     8ome  typical  lichens  are  shown  discoveries  in  the  field  of  electricity,  of  which 

on  the  accompanying  plate.  the  most  important  were  the  electrical  figures- 

A  lichen-spore  can  produce  a  new  plant  only  named  after  him.     In  England  he  became  a  frc- 

if  it  germinates  among  the  cells  of  a  suitable  alga,  quent  visitor  to,  and  student  of,  the  theatre  in 

it  then  proceeds  to  inclose  the  algal  cells  in  a  which  Garrick  was  then  a  distinguished  figure, 

web  of  threads  (mycelium)  and  holdB  them  ever  Moreover,  a  keen  observer  by  nature  and  trainings 

afterwards  in  slavery.     This  behavior  has  been  in  his  study  of  English  literature  he  was  soon  im- 

well  established  by  a  number  of  investigators  pressed  by  the  inferiority  of  the  German  wit  to- 

who  have  produced  artificial  lichens  by  bringing  that  of  such  men  as  Swift,  after  whom  he  later 

the  spores  in  contact  with  the  proper  wild  algae,  patterned  to  some  extent  his  own  satiric  method. 

Groups   of   algal   cells   with   a   portion   of   the  After  a  second  visit  to  England    (1774-75),  he 

thready  body  ( mycelium )  may  form  scales  ( 'sore-  resumed   his    lectures   on   experimental    physics 

dia')  on  the  surface  of  the  lichen  body,  and  these  at  Gdttingen.    He  continued,  however,  to  devote 

are  capable  of  reproduction.  much  time  to  literary  pursuits.     His  keenness 

For    American    species,    consult    Tuckerman,  of  wit  and  his  boundless  resources  of  ridicule 

A   Synopsis  of   North  American  Lichens,     See  resulted    in    his    publication    of    several    well- 

AscoMYCETES  and  Colored  Plate  of  Mosses  and  aimed   satires,    of   which    the   best   known   are 

Lichens  with  Musci.  his    Ueber    Physiognomik    tcider    die    Physiog- 

T  Trrrr/xrr-oT  T\       A  •     i.     'i.     •     oi.  ir    J  nomen,  against  the  new  science  of  physiognomy 

LICHTIELD.     An  ancient  city  in  Stafford-  ^^   i^^^^^r,   and   his    Veher   die   Pronunciation 

shire,  England    a  CIVIC  county    15  miles  s^^^  der    Schopse    des    alten    QHechenland,    against 

eastof  Stafford  (^lap:  England,  E  4).    Consid-  y^^      ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Oottin^cher 

erable  brexying  is  carried  on,  together  with  mar-  TaschenkaUnder,  in  which  he  severely  attacked 

ket  gardening  and  manufacturing  of  harness,  car-  ^j^^  .g^^^  ^^^  g'^^^^^,  ^^.^^^    ^^^^  ^^  published 

riages,  and  carpets.   Its  chief  edifice  is  the  cathe-  j^     ^^^  j^-^  ^^icles  on  Hogarth,  whom  he  did 

dral  a  red  sandstone  building  of  fine  propo^^^^  ^Jj^  ^  popularize  in  Germany.  In  the  com- 
m  the  early  English  style  dating  from  the  thir-       j^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^^^  ErkUirung  dJr  Hogarthisohen 

teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  occupying  a  ^^^pf^^tich^   (1794  et  seq.),  he  gave  the  most 

commanding  site    Its  len^h  is  403  feet;  width  brilliant  proof  of  his  critical  power)  by  his  clear 

Z^ •^lf''TiF^\^% -^^^'   ""^  "rA^^i,^^^^   ''''^  explanation  and   interpretation   of  the   English 

height,  60  feet.    It  is  surmounted  by  three  spires,  ^^[j^^'s  work.    In  later  years  he  was  affected  by 

the  central  spire  being  260  f^t  high    and  the  hypochondria,  but,  though   forced  to   withdraw 

two  wes^rn  spires  each   190  feet  high      Other  ^^^^  ^^j^^     continued  his  studies  and  writings, 

notable  features  are  the  western  facade,  orna-  His  GecfenfcWer,  or  Diaries,  contain  interesting 

mented  with  one  hundred  statues  m  niches;  the  maxims,   epigrams,   and   brief   essays.     Consult 

triforium,  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  several  fine  mon-  La^ehert,  Lichtenhergs  schriftstelleAsche  Thdtig^ 

uments.     The  cathedral    formerly  surrounded  by  fceiM  Gottingen,  1693 ) . 

a  wall,  was  besieged  and  damaged  greatly  bv  the  ' °     ' ^     _  ,^^, 

Puritans  in  1643.    It  was  restored  by  Wren,'  who  ,  MCHTENBEBG,    Leopold     (1861-).      An 

built  the  central  spire ;  at  the  end  of  the  nine-  American  violinist,  born  m  San  Francisco      He 

teenth  centurv  it  again  underwent  a  complete  ^J^^  appeared  m  public  when  eight  years  of  age. 

restoration.    Lichfield  has  a  free  grammar-school,  f,?."^.^®*"  ^^^^F  f^  ^*F«  .Y?^?":  the  tuition  of 

in  which  Addison,  Ashmole  Johnson,  and  Garrick,  ^^  leniawski,  and  toured  with  him  through  the 

natives  of  the  town  or  vicintv,  were  educated,  various  States  of  the  Union.     Subsequently  he 

The  market-place  contains  a  colossal  statue  of  ^^J?  for  six  months  under  Lambert  m  Pans,  after 

Dr.  Johnson.     Lichfield  was  made  an  episcopal  "i^^^^}.  he  rejoined  Wieniawski  in  Brussels;  and, 

see  in  669,  and  received  its  citv  charter  in  1549.  ^evotmg  himself  for  three  yeare  to  serious  study. 

Population,  in  1891,  7864;  in  ^1901,  7900.     Con-  1\^  ^^?»  enabled  to  win  a  first  prize  at  the  na- 

sult:     Britton,    History    of    Lichfield    (London,  ^^^^^^    concours.'     H^  returned  to  America,  and 

1836);  Beresford,  Lichfield  (London,  1880).  (?^  VT  V}^^^''^  under  Theodore  Thomas  m 

New  York,  after  which  he  made  a  three  years* 

LICH-GATE    (from  lich,  AS.  lie,  OHG.  llh,  tour  of  Europe.     Returning  to  America,  he  be- 

Ger.  Leiche,  Goth,  leik,  corpse,  body  +  gate) ,  or  came  a  member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 

Corpse-Gate.     a  churchyard  gate  with  a  porch  tra,  and  was  appointed  head  of  the  violin  faculty 

or  shed  attached.     Such  gates  are  common  in  of  the  New  York  Conservatory, 
many  parts  of  England.     The  bodies  of  persons        LICHTENBEBaEB,    llK^ten-b^r-g^r,   Fb^d^- 

brought  for  bunal  are  set  down  under  the  shelter  ^c  Auguste    (1832—).     A  French   theologian, 

of  the  roof  while  the  service  is  read.  bom  at  Strassburg.     He  obtained  his  degree  in 

LICHTENBEKO,  llK'tcn-b$rK.   A  residential  theology,  and  was  made  professor  at  the  univer- 

suburb  of  Berlin,  on  the  east,  practically  a  part  ^^^y  o^  his  native  town  (1864).    In  1877  he  was 

of  the  capital.     Population,  in  1890,  22,770;  in  appomted  professor  in  the  newly  founded  Prot- 

1900,  43,372.  estant  faculty  at  Paris,  of  which  he  also  became 

,^^  dean.     His  publications  include:  La  thMogie  de 

LICHTENBERG,   Georo   Chbistoph    (1742-  Lessing     (1854):     De    Apostolorum    Prwceptia 

99).     A  German  physicist  and  satirist,  bom  at  Redemptoriam     Christi     Mortem     Speciantihw 

Oberramstadt,  Grand  Ihichy  of  Hease.     He  re-  (1857)  ;  Etude  sur  le  prindpe  du  protestaniisme 

ceived  his  first  instruction  in  mathematics  and  (1857)  :  Des  ^Uments  constitutifs  de  la  science 

physical    studies    from    his    father,    and    after  dogmatique   (1869)  :   and  Uistoire  des  id^es  re- 

studying  at  G<»ttingen  was  appointed  professor  Uqievses    en    Allemaqne    depuis    le    milieu    du- 

in    the    University  of    Gottingen    in    1769.     At  XVTTIdme  sidcle  (1873-87). 
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LICHTENSTEIN,  llK^ten-stin,  Mabtin  Hein- 
ucu  Kaill  (1780-1857).  A  German  traveler  and 
zoologist,  born  at  Hamburg,  and  educated  at 
Jena  and  Uelmatedt.  He  went  as  physician  and 
tutor  with  the  Dutch  General  Janssens  to  South 
Africa  (1801),  and  served  as  surgeon  to  an  in- 
fantry battalion  of  Hottentots  and  as  govern- 
mental commissioner  to  the  Bechuanas.  In  1806, 
on  the  occupation  of  the  colony  by  the  English, 
he  returned  to  Germany,  devoting  himself 
to  the  study  and  classification  of  the  zoological 
and  especially  ornithological  material  he  had  col- 
lected in  Africa.  In  181 1  he  was  made  professor 
of  zoology  at  Berlin,  and  two  years  afterwards 
was  appointed  to  succeed  lUiger  as  director  of  the 
Zoological  Museum.  His  more  important  publi- 
cations were  Reiaen  im  siidlichen  Afrika  ( 1810- 
11 )  and  Darstellungen  neuer  oder  tpenig  hekannter 
mugetiere  (1827-34). 

LICHTENSTEIN,  Ulbich  yon.  See  Ulbich 
VON  Lighten  STEIN. 

LICHTWEB,  llKt'v5r,  Magnus  Gotttried 
(1719-83).  A  German  fabulist.  He  was  born 
at  VVurzen,  studied  law  at  Leipzig  and  Witten- 
berg, and  was  subsequently  Canon  of  Saint  Mau- 
ritius. His  chief  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  Vier 
liiicher  Aesopischer  Faheln  (1748).  There  is  a 
collection  of  Schriften  (1828)  edited  by  Von 
Pott  and  Cramer. 

LICIN1AN  BOaATIONS  (Lat.  rogationes 
Licinias,  from  rogare,  to  ask).  A  rogation  was 
the  term  for  a  bill  proposed  by  a  Roman  magis- 
trate for  incorporation  in  the  laws  of  the  State. 
In  B.C.  367,  after  a  struggle  of  almost  ten  years, 
the  tribunes  Licinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Sextius  se- 
cured the  adoption  of  a  law  that  put  an  end  to 
the  long  strife  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
It  provided  (1)  that  the  office  of  consular  trib- 
une should  be  abolished,  and  that  one  of  the 
two  consuls  should  be  a  plebeian;  (2)  that  no 
one  should  hold  more  than  500  iugera  (about  250 
acres)  of  the  public  land;  (3)  that  no  one 
should  pasture  more  than  100  cattle  or  500  sheep 
or  goats  upon  the  public  lands;  and  (4)  the  easy 
payment  of  accumulated  debts.  The  first  ple- 
beian consul  under  the  new  law  was  Lucius 
Sextius  himself. 

LICINIA^US,  Granius.  A  Roman  histo- 
rian.   See  Granius  Licinianus. 

LICINIO,  l^-che'n^-d,  Bernardino  da  Por- 
DENONE.  An  Italian  portrait  and  religious  paint- 
er of  the  Venetian  school.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  unknown,  but  his  pictures  are 
dated  1524-42.  He  was  born,  at  Pordenone,  and 
is  related  to  the  great  Pordenone  (q.v.).  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  having  been  one  of  the  first  to 
paint,  if  not  the  inventor  of,  family  portrait 
groups.  Several  of  his  family  pieces  survive,  all 
representing  the  artist,  surrounded  by  his  family 
and  pupils,  of  which  good  examples  are  in  the 
Borghese  Gallery,  Rome,  and  at  Hampton  Court. 
Good  examples  of  his  single  portraits  are  in  the 
galleries  of  Bergamo,  Dresden,  and  Budapest.  He 
also  painted  religious  pieces,  of  which  the  best 
is  a  "Madonna  Enthroned,"  in  the  Church  of 
the  Frari,  Venice;  others  are  in  the  Rciarra  and 
Doria  galleries,  Rome,  the  Palazza  Balbi,  Crenoa, 
and  the  Hermitage,  Saint  Petersburg. 

LICIN^TCJS,  Caius  Flavius  Valerius  (c.270- 
324).  A  Roman  Emperor.  A  Dacian  by  birth, 
he  entered  the  Roman  ArmVand  rose  to  high  com- 
mand.   The  Emperor  Galerius,  a  comrade  in  old 


campaigns,  made  him  Augustus  (307),  after 
the  death  of  Severus,  with  control  of  Pannonia 
and  the  Alpine  district.  Galerius  died  in  311, 
and  Licinius  strengthened  himself  in  the  West  by 
marrying  the  sister  of  Gonstantine,  and  by  con- 
curring in  the  Western  Emperor's  edict  of  tolera- 
tion to  the  Christians.  By  his  defeat  of  Maxi- 
minus  at  Adrianople,  Licinius  became  sole  East- 
em  Emperor.  But  he  soon  quarreled  with  Gon- 
stantine, and  after  his  first  defeat  near  Cibalis 
(314)  gave  up  to  him  his  European  domain  ex- 
cept Thrace  and  a  port  of  Mcesia.  Having  taken 
up  arms  again  and  been  defeated  a  second  time 
by  the  Western  Emperor  at  Adrianople  and 
Chrysopolis  (323),  he  surrendered  and  was  ex- 
ecuted for  treason  in  spite  of  promises  that  his- 
life  would  be  spared. 

UCX,  James  (1796-1876).  An  American 
pnilanthropist,  bom  in  Fredericksburg,  Pa. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a  pianoforte  manufac- 
turer, and  followed  the  business  in  Philadelphia,, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Valparaiso,  and  other  places.  In 
1847  he  settled  in  California,  where  he  invested 
in  real  estate.  The  profits  on  this  investment 
were  very  large,  and  in  1874  he  placed  $3,000,000 
in  the  hands  of  seven  trustees,  to  be  devoted  to 
certain  specified  public  and  charitable  uses.  He 
twice  appointed  a  new  board  of  trustees.  Lick's 
principal  bequests  were:  To  the  University  of 
California  for  the  erection  of  an  observatory,  and 
procuring  therefor  a  telescope  superior  to  and 
more  powerful  than  any  before  constructed, 
$700,000;  to  found  an  old  ladies'  home  in  San 
Francisco,  $100,000;  for  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance in  San  Francisco  of  free  public  baths, 
$150,000;  for  the  erection  of  three  groups  of 
bronze  statuary,  representing  three  periods  in  the 
history  of  California,  to  be  placed  before  the  city 
hall  of  San  Francisco,  $100,000;  to  erect  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  a  bronze  monument  to  Francis 
Scott  Key,  $60,000;  to  found  and  endow  the 
California  School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, $540,000.     See  Lick  Observatory. 

LICKING.  A  river  of  Kentucky.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Floyd  County,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State,  fiows  northwest  200  miles,  and 
empties  into  the  Ohio  opposite  Cincinnati  (Map: 
Kentucky, H  2).  At  hign  water  small  steamboats 
can  ascend  to  Falmouth,  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

LICK  OBSERVATOBY.  An  astronomical 
obser\'atory  situated  on  Mount  Hamilton,  an 
eminence  in  the  Coast  range,  California,  4285- 
feet  high,  and  about  25  miles  east  of  San  Jos6. 
It  is  reached  by  a  carriage  road  20  miles  long, 
but  of  easy  ascent.  The  observatory,  which  was 
completed  in  1888,  constitutes  the  astronomical 
departmont  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
advantages  gained  by  this  particular  situation 
are  an  unobstructed  view  for  a  radius  of  100 
miles,  and  opportunity  for  obsen^ation  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  clear  nights  occur- 
ring regularly  for  six  or  seven  months.  The 
great  telescope  is  the  second  largest  refracting 
telescope  in  the  world,  the  objective  having  a 
clear  aperture  of  36  inches,  and  being  surpassed 
only  by  the  40- inch  telescope  at  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory (q.v.)  near  Chicago.  It  has  a  focal 
lensrth  of  56  feet  2  inches,  and  the  cast-iron 
column  on  which  it  rests  has  a  dimension  at  the- 
base  of  17  feet  north  and  south,  and  of  10  feet 
east  and  west.  The  point  of  suspension  of  the 
telescope  tube  is  36  feet  from  the  floor.     The 
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dome,  which  has  itn  eiterior  diameter  of  76  feet, 

is  moved  by  water-power,  aa  is  the  observatioD 
plaUorm.  A  smaller  dome  contains  a  12-iiicb 
telescope.  In  front  is  a  piazza,  and  on  the  back 
-a  plain  of  about  100  yards  in  extent  has  been 
made  by  blasting  off  a  peak  of  the  mountain. 
Upon  this  a  great  meridian  circle,  made  by  the 
Bepsolda,  is  mounted;  also  a  transit  instrument, 
a.  photo  heliograph,  and  a  three- foot  reflecting 
telescope,  that  formerly  belonged  to  Crossley  of 
England.  A  lens  for  photography  has  been  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  big  telescope.  The  entire  fund  for  the  eon- 
struction  of  this  observatory  was  given  by  James 
Lick.     See  Lick,  Jaues. 

LZCOBICE,  or  UQUOBICE  (OF.  licorice, 
from  Lnt.  Uquiritia,  corrupted  from  glycyrrhiza, 
Ck.  ^Xtir^fa,  glykyrrhiza,  licorice-plant,  from 
-yiiiit&t,  gli/kya,  sweet,  +  ^ji.  rAtio,  root),  Cly- 
cyrrhi^a.  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs  of  the  nat- 
ural order  I^guniinosie,  the  membera  of  which 
have  long,  pliant,  aweet  roots,  and  generally 
-creeping  rootstocks;  odd-pinnate  leaves  of  many 
leaflets;  flowers  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  heads. 
The  roots  are  valuable  because  of  a  yellow  trans- 
parent, uncrj'stallizable  substance  called  glycyr- 
rhizin,  allied  to  sugar,  aoluble  in  both  water 
«nd  alcohol,  ond  forming  compounds  with  boUi 
acids  and  bases,  and  used  in  medicine.  The 
common  licorice  {Olycyrrhisa  glahra),  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  of  many  parts  of  Asia, 
has  atema  three  to  four  feet  high,  and 


«f  whitish  violet -colored  flowers.  It  is  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  Spain  and 
Kussia.  It  has  been  grown  to  a  limited  extent 
in  Louiaiana  and  California.  The  roots  are  ex- 
tensively employed  by  porter-brewers.  They  are 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  the  black  concentrated  extract  of 
them  (black  HU);ar  or  stick  licorice)  is  largely 
imported  from  the  south  of  Europe,  in  rolls  or 
sticks,  packed  in  bay-leaves.  After  a  plantation 
has  been  made,  almost  three  years  niuat  elapse 
before  the  roots  can  be  dug  for  use.  Licorice  re- 
quires a  deep.  rich.  loose  soil,  well  manured.  The 
rooffl  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  yard; 
straight  tap-roots  are  most  esteemed.  The  plant 
is  propagated  by  cuttinRS  of  the  footstalks,  but 
when  oncf.  planted  the  RTound  will  be  stocked  for 
many  years  because  the  small  pieces  of  root  left 
after  diBtrinfi  will  grow.  The  plant  is  likely  to 
prove  a  pest  unon  land  suitable  to  its  growth. 
The  roots  of  (he  pricklv  licorice  [OlyriiTThha 
cchinala)  are  tued  in  the  same  way.  chiefly  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  Hussia,  and  the  East. 
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LICTOB.  The  ofScial  attendant  of  a  magis- 
trate in  ancient  Rome,  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  obscure ;  ancient  writers  derive  it  from  ligare, 
'to  bind,'  because  it  was  the  lictors'  duty  to  bind 
criminals  for  execution;  but  this  is  improbable, 
as  the  proper  form  would  then  be  ligator.  Mora 
likely  is  the  derivation  from  licere,  'to  summon,' 
as  they  were  detailed  to  summon,  the  voters  to  the 
cotnifia  curiata.  In  kingly  Rome  the  lictors  were 
twelve  in  number,  and  served  as  personal  at- 
tendants of  the  King.  Under  the  Republic  the 
consul  had  twelve,  the  dictators  twenty-four,  the 
magUter  equitum  six,  and  the  prietor  two.  In 
the  provinces,  the  proconsul  was  allowed  twelve 
and  the  proprctor  six.  During  the  first  century 
of  the  Empire  the  Emperor  waa  att«nded  by  twelve 
lictors;  but  Domitian  increased  the  number  to 
twenty- four,  and  afterwards  the  office  was  wholly 
abolished.  Besides  those  attached  to  the  persons 
of  the  civil  magistrates,  other  lictors  were  as- 
signed to  the  hi^n  religious  functionaries.  The 
chief  priest  [pontifex  maxivios)  had  twelve,  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  [fiamen  Dialia)  six;  and  when 
a  vestal  virgin  went  through  the  streets  she  was 
accompanied  by  a  single  lictor.  During  the  Re- 
public the  lictora  were  men  of  plebeian  rank, 
under  the  Empire  largely  frecdmen.  They  wore 
the  toga,  and  walked  in  aingle  file  before  the 
magistrate,  each  bearing  on  his  left  shoulder  the 
fii'ces,  or  bundle  of  rods  tied  aliout  an  axe,  as  a 
symbol  of  authority.  Their  duty  was  to  clear  the 
road  for  the  magistrate,  see  that  his  authority 
was  rcapected,  and,  in  general,  execute  his  orders. 

LIDa>EIX,  Heisbt  Oeobge  {1811-98).  An 
English  ciaaaical  scholar.  He  studied  at  Charter- 
house School,  then  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford, 
from  which  he  waa  graduated  in  1833  with  high- 
eat  honors.  He  waa  bead-master  of  Westminster 
School  from  1848  to  18SS.  and  in  1862  became 
chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  196S  he 
waa  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  was  vice- 
chancellor  from  1870  to  1874-  He  wrote  a  ffis- 
ti^ry  of  Rome  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Et- 
lablishment  of  the  Empire  (1855),  but  be  is  best 
known  aa  the  author,  toftether  with  Dean  Scott, 
of  the  standard  Greek  Lexicon  (1843,  8th  ed. 
1807 ) ,  based  on  Passow'a  work. 

UD^DON,  HcNHT  Pahrt  (1829-90).  AnEnj;- 
lish  clergyman,  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  the  great^t  pulpit  orator  of  his  time  in  the 
Church  of  England-  He  was  horn  at  North 
Sloneham,  Hampshire,  and  educated  at  King's 
College  School,  London,  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
fi>rd.  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1850.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1852  and  priest  in  1853,  pro- 
ceeding to  hia  first  pastoral  work  at  Wanta^. 
In  1854  he  waa  chosen  to  be  the  first  vice-prin- 
cipal of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  new  theological 
college  at  Cuddeadon;  but  the  pronounced  Church 
views  which  he  had  imbibed  at  Oxford  from  as- 
sociation with  Piisey  and  Keble,  his  intimate 
friends  through  life,  led  to  his  resignation  in  18511. 
He  then  became  vice- principal  of  Saint  Edmund's 
Hall,  and  exercised  a  great  and  growing  influ- 
ence in  university  affairs.  In  18T0  he  was  ap- 
pointed Ireland  professor  of  exegesis,  but  re- 
signed his  chair  in  1382  and  took  thereafter  no 
active  part  in  Oxford  affairs,  regarding  the 
clinnges  made  by  the  ITniversities  Commission  Hi 
n  repudiation  of  religious  influent'.  From  1870 
until  his  death  he  was  a  canon  of  Saint  Paul's, 
T.ondon,  and  here  exercised  his  widest  influence, 
recalled  the  traditions  of  the  best 
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days  of  French  preaching.  He  took  a  leading  Lie's  return  to  Norway  in  1893  after  twelve  years' 
part  in  numerous  important  movements,  in  oppo-  absence  was  celebrated  as  a  national  festival, 
sition  to  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  in  LIE,  Sophus  (1842-99).  A  Norwegian  math- 
defense  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  in  the  founda-  ematician,  bom  at  Nordfjord,  near  Bergen.  He 
tion  at  Oxford  of  Keble  College  and  the  Pusey  studied  at  Christiania  and,  on  receiving  a  travel- 
House,  and  in  censure  of  what  he  considered  thcf  ing  scholarship  in  1869,  visited  Germany,  Italy, 
dangerous  teachings  of  Lux  Mundi  (see  Gobe,  and  France.  In  the  following  year  he  began 
Charles  ) .  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  en-  teaching  at  Christiania.  He  received  his  doctor's 
gaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  life  of  degree  in  1871,  presenting  a  remarkable  thesis, 
Dr.  Pusey,  and  had  three  volumes  practically  "On  a  Class  of  Geometric  Transformations." 
completed;  it  was  afterwards  edited  for  publica-  From  1872  to  1886  he  held  the  chair  of  mathe- 
tion  by  Johnston  and  Wilson  (2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  Lon-  matics  in  the  University  of  Christiania,  and  was 
don,  1893-97).  He  was  elected  Bishop  ef  Edin-  then  called  to  Leipzig  to  succeed  Klein.  In  1898 
burgh  in  1886,  but  did  not  accept.  His  pub-  he  was  again  called  to  the  University  of  Christi- 
lished  works  consist  largely  of  sermons,  of  which  ania,  and  died  there  in  January  of  the  following 
the  most  important  are  his  Bampton  Lectures  year.  Lie's  greatest  work  was  in  the  theory  of 
On  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  differential  equations  and  in  his  discovery  of  con- 
Christ  (1866).  Consult  Donaldson,  Five  Great  tinuous  transformation  groups.  His  best  known 
Oxford  Leaders  (London,- 1900).  works  include:  Theorie  &r  Transformationsgrup- 
LIDNEB,  IM'ner,  Benqt  (1757-93).  A  Swed-  Pf^  (1888-93)  ;  Vorlesungen  iiher  Differential^ 
ish  Doet  horn  at  Gotehori?     When  he  went  to  the  9i^^c^»^9^  wtf  bekannten  infimtestmalen  Trans- 

Uni^e'^sitJ'"  Lunr(  nTi)  T'^ctTe'^hV  W  ^^^f^^'  ^^$  ^^Lfflf  'TSfiV^'^fSaS^^  """Z 

of  a  coterie  of  youthful  poets.     Already  dissi-  P^   ^"^l^  ^i^    ^^""5     L    I    'l^.V'ir^^^ 

nated    he  had  to  leave  the  universitv  at  the  end  ^    complete    list    of    his    works    consult    Engel, 

^?  f  x,o«w.    ««/  f .^r^u  l^r  n  Bn!f  Jv      Af  "Sophus  Lie,"  in  Bihliotheca  Mathematica,  ser. 

of  a  year,  and  took  nis  degree  at  Kostock.    At  „     **  ,     .      /oi.^M-u^i«     loruw      *^«  V;^«n.«^i«^ 

Stockholm  he  nublished  a  collection  of  fables  that  ^'    ^'°^-    **     (Stockholm,    1890);    for   biography. 

Ambassador,  Creutz.     While  there  he  wrote  his  ,^„  a^'^^^  „„i   «^^,;;:    /T>«^ia   iqqo\  .  r«,??^#;« 

traffedv   Erik  XIV     His  most  rpmarkahlp  noems  "*^*  Sciences,  vol.  cxxviii.  (Pans,  1899)  ;  Bullettn 

tragedy,  ^nA.  A/ K.    ills  most  remarkable  poems  .    ^^     American   Mathematical   Society    (New 

are  Orefvtnnan  Spostaras  Dod  and  Aret  1783,  and  York  '1899) 

Medea,  a  tragedy.    His  complete  works  were  pub-  '          ^ ' 

lished  in  1788,  and  again,  with  a  biography  by  LIEBEN",  Ig'ben.  A  town  in  the  Crownland 
Sander,  in  1859.  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
T-w-r^^  1./J*  »  ^  f  .  1  J  i.  Rokytnitzbach  and  the  Moldau  (on  the  right  bank 
LIDO  l§'dd.  A  range  of  low  islands  separat-  ^^  /^^  ^^^^^^^  gi^  miles  northeast  of  Prague, 
ing  the  lagune  of  Venice  from  the  Adriatic.  At  Weaving,  spinning,  tanning,  dveing,  lace-making, 
the  northern  end  lies  the  port  of  Venice,  also  ^^^  manufactures  of  machinery,  chemicals,  card- 
called  liiao.  board,  colors,  pipes,  and  gloves  constitute  the 
LIE,  Iv,  Jonas  Lauritz  Edemil  (1833—).  leading  industries  of  the  town.  Population,  in 
A  Norwegian  novelist,  born  at  Eker,  June  11,  1890,  12,536;  in  1900,  21,300. 
1833.  He  studied  at  Christiania,  where  he  asso-  LIEBENSTEIN,  l^cn-stln.  A  ruined  castle 
ciated  with  Bjornson  aiid  Ibsen,  at  first  practiced  ^^  the  Rhine,  near  Saint  Goar,  which,  with  the 
law,  and  then  rave  himself  to  literature,  jour-  neighboring  Castle  of  Sterrenberg,  is  associated 
nahsm,  and  teaching.  His  first  novel.  The  Vision-  ^.jth  a  legend  of  two  brothers  estranged  through 
ary  (18/0;  trans.  1894),  was  warmly  received  their  love  for  their  foster-sister  Hildegarde.  The 
and  the  Norwegian  Government  accorded  him  a  castles  are  hence  known  as  the  Two  Brothers, 
traveling  stipend.  He  went  to  the  far  North  and  tt-b-b-b-b  i./v*  ty  /looo  i/wvnx  a  ^ 
to  Rome,  where  he  wTote  Tales  and  Sketches  from  ^*^^^^r?  l^^^r  Ernst  ( 1838-1902) .  A  Ger- 
yoncav  (1872).  His  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  ™an  politician,  leader  of  the  Clericals  He  was 
coast  life  gave  a  peculiar  flavor  to  The  Bark  ^™  »J  Camberg  studied  law  in  Wflrzburg,  Mu- 
'Future'  (1873,  trans.  1879).  and  The  Pilot  and  nich,  Bonn,  and  Heidelberij,  and,  after  taking  a 
Hi»Wife  (1874),  the  latter  his  most  widely  known  Prominent  part  in  the  politics  of  Hesse-Nassau, 
novel.  He  received  from  the  Government  the  was  choaen  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies  m 
Poet's  Pension,  and  in  the  main  lived  abroad  in  ^M  *^^  *<\^"^  ?"?^^^  *"  ^®1"-  He  was  one 
German  cities  and  in  Paris,  producing  some  ?i  ***®  founders  of  the  Centrum  m  each  of  these 
score  of  good  novels  and  two  mediocre  comedies.  Houses,  and  after  \\  mdhorst  s  death  auf needed 
In  the  novels.  The  Slave  for  Life  (1883)  marks  ^^V^^  *«  jts  leadership^  opposing  in  1893  the 
a  turning-point.  His  earlier  work— T/iomas  efforts  of  the  moderate  Clericals  to  come  to  an 
Jfoss  (1878),  Adam  Schrader  (1879),  both  agreement  with  the  Government,  but  afterwards 
urban;  Rutland  (1891),  Press  On  (1882),  both  practically  accepting  their  programme, 
sea-tales — is  poetic  and  sympathetic.  From  1883  LIEBEB,  Francis  (1800-72).  A  German- 
onward — The  Family  at  Oil je  {IS9S),  A  Maelstrom  American  publicist.  He  was  bom  in  Berlin, 
(1884),  Eight  Storiei  (1885),  The  Daughters  of  March  18,  1800.  In  1815  Lieber  enlisted  in  the 
the  Commodore  (1886),  Married  Life  (1887),  Prussian  Army,  fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo, 
Evil  Posters  ( 1890),  Troll  J.  and  IT,  (1891-92),  and  in  the  attack  on  Namur  was  severely  wound- 
A'tobe (1 893 ),  3fat«a  »/ona(  1900) — ^Lie  falls  under  ed.  After  Napoleon's  overthrow  he  studied  in 
the  domination  of  the  French  Naturalistic  School.  Berlin, and  becoming  imbued  with  liberal  political 
In  seeking  to  be  more  true  to  real  life  he  fixes  his  ideas,  waa,  in  1819,  accused  of  plotting  against 
eyes  on  its  less  pleasant  aspects,  but  sympathy  the  (irovernment  and  imprisoned.  The  charges 
and  humor  never  desert  him  when  he  writes  of  never  came  to  trial,  but  on  his  discharge  he  was 
the  sea.  Many  of  Lie's  stories  have  been  trans-  forbidden  to  study  at  the  Prussian  universities. 
lated  into  English,  German,  and  other  languages.  Ih  1820  he  took  his  degree  at  Jena.    On  the  out- 
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break  of  the  Greek  revolution  in  1821,  he  went  New  York  City.  He  then  obtained  an  appoint* 
to  Greece  to  take  part  in  thef  struggle.  An  ac-  ment  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army,  was 
count  of  his  experiences  is  given  in  his  Journal  in  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  was  advanced 
Greece  (1823).  In  1822  he  found  his  way  to  to  the  rank  of  regimental  adjutant,  and  served 
Rome,  where  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  in  McClellan's  Peninsular  campaign,  in  which  he 
the  historian  Niebuhr.  With  him  Lieber  re-  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  the  battle 
turned  to  Berlin,  and  was  rearrested  on  allega-  of  Gaines's  Mill  (June  27,  1862).  At  the  sec- 
tions of  disloyalty  based  on  the.  old  charges,  ond  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  served  as  an  aide  on 
After  a  short  imprisonment  at  Kopenick,  enliven-  General  Pope's  staff.  Appointed  major  and  judge- 
ed  by  the  composition  of  a  number  of  poems,  he  advocate,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
was  released  through  the  efforts  of  his  friend  Nie-  the  Gulf,  receiving  a  further  brevet  for  services 
buhr,  and,  wearied  by  this  constant  persecution,  in  the  Red  River  campaign.  From  1878  to  1882 
left  his  native  country  in  1826  forever.  For  a  he  was  -professor  of  law  at  West  Point.  He  be- 
short  time  he  resided  as  a  teacher  in  London,  and  came  assistant  judge-advocate-general,  with  rank 
in  1827  he  embarked  for  ihe  New  World.  His  of  colonel,  in  1884,  and  was  judge-advocate-gen- 
first  work,  the  editing  of  the  jE7nc^c2op<pd»a  A  men-  eral  of  the  United  States  Army  from  1895  to 
cana,  was  completed  during  his  five  years*  resi-  1901,  in  which  capacity  he  was  one  of  the  most 
dence  in  Boston  (1827-32).  The  next  two  years  valuable  advisers  of  President  McKinley  during 
were  spent  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  inter-  the  Spanish-American  War.  His  publications 
ested  in  educational  plans  in  connection  with  Gi-  include  several  important  treatises  on  the  laws 
rard  College.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Columbia,  S.  of  war,  such  as  The  Use  of  the  Army  in  Aid  of 
C,  where  he  occupied  the  position  of  professor  of  the  Civil  Power  (1898),  and  Remarks  on  the 
political  economy  m  the  South  Carolina  College  for  Army  Regulations  ( 1898) . 

twenty  years;  and  here  he  produced  his  most  im-        TiXETlET*-,  or  LIEBLER,  Thomas.     A  Swiss 

portant  vwks:     A   Manual  of  Political  Ethics  physician  and  theologian,  better  known  under  the 

}!oS    '     ^S^^^.   ./"}^.   Political     Hermeneutws  Latinized  form  of  his  name,  Erastus  (q.v.). 
(1839);  and  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Oovemment        •  .r^««.««. .  ^^^^    ,  «  ,,        * 

(1852).      In    his    line    of    investigation    Lieber        ipSBEBJIAra,  lg^5r-mAn,  Max   (1849-). 

stands  second  to  none.    Such  writers  and  jurists  ^  German  artist,  born  in  Berlin.    He  studied  at 

as  Wittermaier,  Bluntschli,  Laboulaye,  Story  and  ^^^   University  of  Berlin,   received  his  artistic 

Kent,  recognized  in  him  a  kindred  mind.     The  training  at  the  Weimar  Academy,  first  exhibited 

spirit  of  his  work  is  indicated  in  his  favorite  i^  1874,  and  after  further  studies  in  France  be- 

motto,  Nullum  jus  sine  officio,  nullum  officium  came  one  of  the  foremost  German  representatives 

sine  jure  ("No  right  without  its  duties,  no  duty  ^f  the  pleinair  school.     During  a  residence  in 

without  its  rights").    In  1866  Lieber  was  called  Holland  he  studied  the  work  of  Israels,  and  de- 

to  Columbia  College,  New  York,  to  take  the  chair  ''^^  motifs  for  numerous  later  pictures.     From 

of    political    economy,    and    in    1860    accepted  1^79  to  1884  he  was  active  at  Munich,  where  his 

the     chair     of    political     science     in    the     Co-  "Christ  in  the  Temple"  evoked  much  unfavorable 

lumbia    Law    School,    giving    up    his    chair    of  comment  at  the  International  Exhibition  (1879). 

economies.     During  the  Civil  War  he  served  the  His  canvases  frequently  have  been  criticised  aa 

Government  by  preparing,  at  the  request  of  the  commonplace  and  ugly  in  subject  and  blackish 

War  Department,  a  set  of  "Instructions  for  the  »^^  ^^^^  '^^  treatment.    They  include  principally 

Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  landscapes   with    figures,    and    genre    scenes    of 

in  the  Field,"  which  is  regarded  as  an  authority  I>utch  life.    Noteworthy  amon^  them  are :  "Flax- 

on  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  and  forms  the  ^^^^  ^^  Laren,  Holland"  (National  Gallery,  Ber- 

basis    of    a    number    of    military    codes    to-day.  1^")  *»    "Street   in    Zandvoort;"    "The    Weaver;'^ 

It  is  known  as  "General  Order  No.   100,"  and  "The  Shoemaker's  Workshop;"  "Hospital  Garden 

is   quoted   often   as   authoritative.     Lieber   was  *^  Leyden;"   and  "The  Turnip-Field."     Lieber- 

a  member  of  the  French  Institute  and  of  nu-  ^^^^  worked   also  in  crayon    (portrait  of   Dr. 

merous  other  learned  societies  in  America  and  ^^^)  and  pastel  ( portrait  of  Hauptmann ) ,  and 

Europe.      He    died    in    New    York,    September  executed  several  etchings.    Consult  the  biography 

2,    1872.      Among   his   voluminous    minor   writ-  ^^  Kammerer    (Leipzig,   1893). 
inga   tlie   following   are   the   most   noteworthy:        LIEBHABD,  lep'hftrt,  Joachim.    The  correct 

Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr;  Laws  of  Property;  name  of  the  German  Classicist  generally  kno^vn 

Penal  Laws  and  the  Penitentiary  System;  Prison  as  Joachim  Camerarius  (q.v.). 
Discipline;  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the         Tmra.    ikruirr     T^««,rr«   ..r.^    ty  /ioao 

First    Constituents  of   Civilization;   and    Great  rJ^^^'J^^^'  Justus  von    Baron    (1803- 

Events    Described    h,j    Great    Hisonans.     His  111-^^^,"^     w!"*.    w     T  n         *  -ff  n"^" 

memoir  was  written  by  Perry,  published  in  Bob-  ***"*    tt^  .   ^'^f     7  i  ^    a^  Darmstadt.  Ger- 

ton,  1882,  and  a  diseriminatiig  estimate  of  his  ™«"y.  t^e  son  of  a  dealer  m  dyestn^s.    He  early 

career  was  published  by  Thayer  in  1873.   Lieber's  tw^        strong  predilection  for  niitural  science. 

mscellaneous  Writings  were  collected  bv  Oilman  ^^  ^^.l!^!  °*  ^"Sf"  ''«  ^9^"^"  apprenticed  to 

and  published  in  two  octavo  volumes,  Philadel-  *"  apothecary  at  Heppenheim,  near  Dannstadt. 

phia,  1881.    His  collection  of  books  were  sold  to  f°°"  ""f.  ^^  f"**"^  *}|«  U/"?",'*^  "^  ®°"V' 

the  University  of  California,  and  his  manuscripts  *•■*"  ^*?*  VJ»'''T"iw'^^    *  ^^     KK^^i?"" ' 

were  deposited  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  ^^^'"'  '",  \^^?-  J""  *'"'*  y«»'  ^^  .P"'''!!,''*^  » 

*  *^  ^  paper  on  fulminating  mercury,  and  in  1823  went 

LIEBER,  QuiDO  Norman  (1837—).  An  to  Paris,  where,  by  further  researches  on  the 
American  soldier  and  publicist.  He  was  bom  at  fiilminates,  he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
C/olumbia,  S.  C,  where  his  father,  Francis  Lieber  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Humboldt  introduced 
(q.v.),  was  a  professor  in  South  Carolina  College.  Liebig  to  Gay-Lussac,  Th^nard,  and  Dulons,  and 
He  graduated  at  that  institution  in  1856.  and  at  the  young  German  chemist  was  hospitably  re- 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1859,  and  at  the  out-  ceived  in  the  laboratory  of  Gay-Lussac.  At  the 
break  of  the  Civil  War  was  practicing  law  in  recommendation     again     of     Humboldt,     Liebig 
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was  made  professor  of  chemistrj  at  the  Uni-  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid. 

Tersity  of  Giessen    (1824),  where  he  remained  It  thus  became  clear  that,  in  order  to  maintain 

for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  attracting  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  saline  ingredients 

students  from  all  parts  of  Germany  and  from  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants  must  from 

foreign  countries.     In  1845  the  Grand  Duke  of  time  to  time  be  restored  to  it,  either  in  isolated 

Hesse  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  baron.    In  1852  form  or  in  the  form  of  the  sewage  of  towns,  in 

he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Mimich,  and  which  they  are  contained  in  considerable  quan- 

in  1860  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  tity.      The    importance    to    agriculture    of    the 

«urator-general   of   the    scientific    collections    of  manufacture  of  saline  fertilizers,  which  has  thus 

Bavaria.  He  remained  in  Munich  until  his  death,  originated  in  Liebig's  researches,  is  inestimable. 

When  Liebig  began  his  career  chemistry  was  and  Liebig  may  justly  be  considered  as  one  of 
in  its  infancy.  Above  all,  organic  analysis  was  in  the  founders  of  agricultural  chemistry.  See 
an  extremely  imdeveloped  state;  so  that  a  great  Chemistry,  Agricultubal. 
deal  of  ingenuity  was  required  in  carrying  out  Liebig's  Chemistry  in  /*»  Application  to  Agri- 
what  are  now  very  simple  analytical  determina-  culture  and  Physiology  appeared  in  Brunswick 
tions.  At  the  time  of  Liebig's  death  chemistry,  and  in  London  in  1840.  The  second  part  ol  this 
both  pure  and  applied,  had  developed  beyond  all  epoch-making  work  was  published  under  the  title, 
expectations;  and  Liebig  had  contributed  more  The  Naturcd  Law  of  Husbandry  (Brunswick, 
than  any  one  of  his  contemporaries  to  its  pro-  1862;  London,  1863).  His  Animal  Chemistry, 
digious  *  growth.  Liebig  established  the  first  or  Chemistry  in  Its  Application  to  Physiology 
laboratory  where  students  might  receive  a  thor-  and  Pathology,  appeared  m  1842  (Brunswick  and 
ough  practical  training  in  chemistry,  to  supple-  London;  3d  German  ed.,  Brunswick,  1846).  An 
ment  the  instruction  given  in  the  lecture-room  English  translation  of  his  paper  on  foods  ap- 
( see  Laboratobt),  and  in  Liebig's  own  laboratory  peared  in  London  in  1847,  under  the  title,  i?e- 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  nineteenth-cen-  searches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food,  The  cele- 
tury  chemists  were  trained.  Another  great  ser-  brated  Handbook  of  Organic  Analysis  was  pub- 
'  nee  was  his  introduction  of  the  well-known  method  lished  in  Brunswick  and  in  London  in  1853. 
3f  organic  analysis.  (See  Chemistry,  section  Liebig's  publications  further  include:  Hand- 
Organic  Chemistry. )  The  number  of  carbon  com-  icorterbuch  der  Chemie,  the  compilation  of  which 
pounds  discovered  and  studied  by  Liebig  himself  he  began  in  conjunction  with  Poggendorff  (9 
was  very  great.  He  analyzed  many  important  vols.,  Brunswick,  1836-64,  and  a  later  edition)  ; 
natural  alkaloids;  investigated  the  action  of  Handbuch  der  organischen  Chemie  (Heidelberg, 
chlorine  on  alcohol  and  discovered  chloral  and  1839-43) ;  Theorie  und  Prawis^  in  der  Landunrt- 
chloroform;  studied  the  products  of  oxidation  of  schaft  (Brunswick,  1856)  ;  tfaturwissenschaft- 
alcohol  and  discovered  aldehyde;  determined  the  liche  Brief e.  ilber  die  modeme  Landwirtschaft 
basicity  of  many  organic  acids;  investigated  the  (Leipzig,  1859),  etc.  The  celebrated  Chemische 
chemical  composition  of  urine  and  the  derivatives  Brief e  {Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry)  first 
of  uric  acid;  analyzed  the  juice  of  flesh,  etc.  His  appeared  in  the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  (6th  German  ed.  Leipzig,  1878)  ;  it  has  l>een 
ohloroethane,  and  the  celebrated  research  carried  translated  into  most  European  languages.  The 
out  jointly  with  W5hler  (q.v.)  on  the  benzoyl  list  of  Liebig's  scientific  papers  compsises  more 
compounds,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  de-  than  300  titles,  each  paper  forming  a  valuable 
velopment  of  chemical  theory.  Among  his  con-  contribution  to  organic  science.  In  his  private 
tributions  to  chemical  technology  may  be  men-  life  Liebig  was  kind  and  hospitable,  noble  in 
tioned  his  method  of  making  the  cyanide  of  thought  and  generous  in  feeling.  Numberless 
potassium,  a  compound  extensively  used  in  elec-  honors  were  bestowed  upon  him.  Consult  Hof- 
troplating  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ferrocy-  mann.  The  Life-Work  of  Liebig  in  Experimental 
anides.  The  discovery  of  aldehyde,  mentioned  and  Philosophic  Chemistry  {liOndoTi,  IS7S) . 
above,  has  led  to  important  improvements  in  the  LIEBKKECHT,  Ifp'kn&Kt,  Wilhelm  (1826- 
manufacture  of  mirrors  and  of  vinegar.  1900).    A  German  social  democrat,  born  at  Gies- 

The  phenomena  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  sen.     He  studied  in  the  university,  there  and  at 

formed  one  of  Liebig's  favorite  branches  of  re-  Berlin  and  Marburg.     In  1848  he  took  part  in 

search,   and   he   was   the   first   to   advance   the  the  revolt  in  Baden ;  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped 

theory  that  the  activity  of  physical  and  chemical  in  Mav  of  1849,  going  first  to  Switzerland  and 

forces  is  the  same   in  the  organized  as  in  the  then  to  London.     There  he  earned  his  living  as 

mineral  world.     He  proved  experimentally  that  correspondent  for  German  newspapers  and  as  a 

animal  heat  is  nothing  but  the  energy  liberated  member  of  the  Communistenbund,  associated  with 

by  the  combustion   in  the  organism   mainly  of  Marx  and  Engels.     In   1862  he  took  advantage 

fats  and  carbohydrates.     Foods  which .  serve  as  of  the  amnesty,  returned  to  Germany,  and  began 

fuel  and  supply  the  heat  of  the  body  he  termed  to  write  for  the  Norddeutsche  AUqem^eine  Zeitung, 

respiratory  foods.    Nitrogenous  substances,  which  But  in   1805  he  was  banished  from  Berlin  and 

—as  he  showed— serve  to  build  up  the  tissues  of  Prussia  for  socialistic  agitation.    Two  voars  later 

the  body,  he  termed  plastic  foods.    He  was  also  he  was  elected  to  the  North  German  Parliament, 

the   first   to   prove  that  the   transformation   of  and  in  1868  he  began  to  edit  the  Demokratisches 

inorganic    into   organic    substances   takes    place  WochenbJatt,  in  which  he  attacked  Bismarck  so 

exclusively    in    the    organisms    of    plants,    from  bitterly  that  in  1872  he  was  imprisoned  for  two 

which  animals  receive  ready-formed  the  principal  years,  with  his  fellow-editor  Bebel.     But  before 

substances  of  their  flesh  and  blood.     Plants,  on  he  was  released  he  had  been  elected  to  the  Ger- 

the  other  hand,  receive  their  nourishment  from  man  Reichstag.     Save  for  brief  periods  he  sat 

the  soil  and  the  air,  the  former  supplying  them  there  until  his  death.    In  1870  he  was  elected  to 

with  the  sulphates,  sulphites,  and  phosphates  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Saxon  T^eerislature. 

flodiinn.  potaiwium, calcium, magnesium,  and  iron;  He  was  editor  of  the  Berlin  Voruniirts  from  1890 

while  the  atmospheric  air  supplies  them  with  to  1900,  and  in  1895  was  imprisoned  for  four 
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months  on  the  charge  of  Itee  majesty.  He  wrote: 
Zur  Orund-  und  Bodenfrage  (1876) ;  EinBlickin 
die  neue  Welt  ( 1886),  relating  his  impressions  of 
a  trip  to  the  United  States  made  in  that  year; 
Robert  Blum  und  seine  Zeit  (2d  ed.  1890) ;  Oe- 
achichte  der  franzosiachen  Revolution  (1890)  ; 
Die  Emser  Depeache  (5th  ed.  1892)  ;  Robert 
Otoen  (1892);  and  Yolksfremdworterhuch  (7th 
ed.  1894). 

TJEBLEINy  l^b^lln,  Jens  Daniel  Cabolus 
(1827~).  A  Norwegian  Egyptologist,  bom  at 
Christiania.  He  studied  in  the  University  of 
Christiania,  at  Berlin  under  Brugsch  and  Lep- 
sius,  in  Paris  and  Turin  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  later  at  London  and  Leyden.  He  was 
made  professor  at  Christiania  in  1876.  As  repre- 
sentative of  Norway  he  w^as  present  at  the  opeq- 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal  (1869),  and  travelea  in 
Egypt  again  in  1887-88  and  1899-1900.  His 
earliest  publication  was  Aegyptiache  Chronologie 
(1863),  which  did  much  to  systematize  that 
branch,  especially  in  the  sequel;  Recherchea  aur 
la  chronologie  6gyptienne  d*aprea  lea  liatea 
g^^alogiquea  (1873).  His  other  works  include: 
Dictionnaire  dea  noma  hidroglyphiquea,  en  ordre 
g^4alogique  et  alphabetique  (1871),  which  is 
supplemented  by  Bieroglyphiachea  Namenwortir- 
buck  ( 1891 )  ;  QammeUtgyptiak  Religion  ( 1883- 
85)  ;  Handel  und  Schiffahrt  auf  dem  rothen 
Meere  in  alten  Zeiten  (1886) ;  Le  livre  igyptien: 
Que  mon  nom  fleuriaae  ( 1895) . 

LIEBLnra,  lebaing,  Ehil  (1851—).  A 
German-American  pianist  and  composer,  bom  in 
Pless,  Silesia.  He  studied  music  and  the  piano 
with  Ehrlich,  Dorn,  and  Kullak  in  Berlin,  and 
with  Dachs  in  Vienna.  In  1867  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  settled  as  a  music- 
teacher.  Upon  a  subsequent  visit  to  Europe  he 
studied  under  Liszt  at  Weimar.  After  1872  he 
was  identified  with  the  musical  life  of  Chicago. 
His  compositions  include  piano  pieces  and  songs, 
the  most  of  which  have  met  with  considerable 
popular  favor. 

LIEBLINa,  Sallt  (1859—).  A  German 
pianist,  born  at  Posen.  He  studied  music'  and 
the  piano  under  Bendel,  Kullak,  and  Weitzmann 
in  Berlin.  He  made  a  number  of  concert  tours  in 
Germany,  and  with  Thomas's  Orchestra  in  the 
United  States  (1875).  He  subsequently  gave 
many  recitals  with  well-known  artists.  In  1884 
he  studied  for  a  time  under  the  direction  of 
Liszt  at  Weimar,  and  in  1888  founded  the  new 
conservatory  of  music  at  Berlin. — ^His  brother, 
Geobo  (1865 — ),  also  became  a  distinguished 
musician.  He  studied  the  piano  under  the  best 
masters,  and  made  many  European  concert  tours. 
In  1890  he  was  made  Court  pianist  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  His  salon  compositions 
are  noteworthy,  especially  the  Air  de  Ballet  and 
Romance;  a  gavotte,  and  the  vocal  Lieblinga- 
waher,  sung  with  great  success  by  Nikita. 

LIEBMANN,  l^b'mftn,  Otto  (1840—).  A 
German  philosopher,  born  at  LOwenberg  and  edu- 
cated at  Leipzig  and  Halle.  He  was  made  pro- 
fessor at  Strassburg  (1872)  and  went  to  Jena  in 
1882.  His  writings  are:  Tier  Monate  ror 
Paris,  a  journal  published  anonymously  (1871) ; 
Kant  und  die  Epigonen  (1865),  in  which,  criticis- 
ing the  followers  of  Kant,  he  urged  a  return  to 
their  master  and  became  the  first  of  the  Neo- 
Kantians;     Ueber    die    Preiheit     dea     Willena 


(1866);  Ueber  den  objektiven  Anblick  (1869), 
and  Analyaia  der  Wirklichkeit  (3d  ed.  1900) ; 
Oedanken  und  Thataachen  (1882-99);  Klimas» 
der  Theorieen  (1884) ;  Oeiat  der  Tranacendental- 
philoaophie  ( 1901 ) ;  Orundrias  der  kritiachen 
Metaphyaik  (1901). 

LIEBBECHT,  leb^r^Kt,  Fkux  (1812-90).  A 
German  linguist  and  folklorist,  born  at  Namslau. 
.Educated  at  Breslau,  Mimich,  and  Berlin,  he  be- 
came professor  of  German  at  the  Ath^nC^e  Royal 
in  Li^ge  in  1849,  and  retired  in  1867.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  valuable  translations 
\*ith  excellent  notes — for  example,  of  Giambat- 
iista  Basile's  Pentamerone  (1846),  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Jakob  Grimm;  of  Barlaam  und 
Josaphat,  by  Damascenus  (1847);  of  Dunlop's 
Geschichte  der  Proaadichtungen  (1851)  ;  and  of 
the  Otia  Jmperialia  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury  ( 1856). 
Various  monographs  of  his  were  collected  under 
the  title  Zur  Volkakunde  (1879). 

LIEBBEICH,  le^rlK,  Oskab  (1839—).  A 
German  pharmacologist.  He  was  born  at  Konigs- 
berg,  studied  chemistry  under  Fresenius  in  Wies- 
baden and  medicine  in  Kdnigsberg,  TObingen,  and 
Berlin,  and  in  the  last-mentioned  university  be- 
came assistant  in  1867,  professor  of  therapeutics 
in  1868,  and  director  of  the  pharmacological  insti- 
tute in  1872.  He  introduced  the  method  of 
phaneroscopic  illumination  for  the  study  of 
lupus ;  showed  the  value  of  cantharidin  in  tuber- 
culosis, of  mercuric  formamide  and  of  lanolin  in 
svphilis,  of  butylchloral  hydrate  and  of  ethylene 
chloride  as  anesthetics,  and  of  chloral  hydrate 
as  a  soporific;  and  fn  1865  gave  the  name  prota- 
gon  to  a  proximate  principle  discovered  in  the 
brain  and  in  blood-corpuscles.  Liebreich  edited 
the  l*herapeutiache  Monatahefte  (1887  sqq.) 
and  the  Encyklopddie  der  Therapie  (1895  sqcj.), 
and  with  Langgaard  published  a  Kompendium 
der  Arzneiverordnwng  (5th  ed.  1902) . 

LIECHTENSTEIN,  leK^ten-stln.  An  inde- 
pendent principality,  lying  between  Austria  and 
Switzerland,  with  the  exception  of  Monaco  and 
San  Marino  the  smallest  independent  State  of 
Europe.  It  is  bounded  by  Vorarlberg  on  the 
north  and  east,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Grisons 
and  Saint-Gall  on  the  south  and  west.  The  area 
is  sixty-five  square  miles.  The  surface  is  ex- 
tremely mountainous  except  in  the  western  part. 
The  country  is  traversed  north  and  south  by  two 
ramifications  of  the  Rhtetian  Alps,  and  reaches  in 
the  Naafkopf  an  altitude  of  about  8440  feet.  The 
Rhine  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Liechten- 
stein. The  valley  of  the  Samina,  a  tributary  of 
the  111,  separates  the  mountain  chains  in  the 
south.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  health- 
ful, but  sudden  storms  are  frequent.  Agricul- 
ture, gardening,  stock-raising,  weaving,  and  the 
production  of  wine  and  of  various  wooden  arti- 
cles are  the  principal  industries.  Liechtenstein 
has  belonged  since  1866  to  the  Austrian  Customs- 
Union.  Its  annual  share  of  the  customjs  receipts 
amounts  to  about  $8000. 

The  principality  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The 
Constitution,  first  adopted  in  1862  and  modified 
in  1878  and  1895,  vests  the  legislative  power  in 
the  Prince  ifnd  in  a  Landtag  of  fifteen  members, 
three  appointed  by  the  Prince  and  twelve  elected 
indirectly,  for  four  years.  The  highest  adminis- 
trative authority  is  the  Court  of  Chancellery  at 
Vienna,  to  which  the  administration  at  Vadux, 
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the  capital,  is  subordinate,  and  which  serves  also  are  fortified  by  a  circle  of  detached  forts.  The 
as  a  court  of  the  second  instance.  The  highest  Meuse  makes  an  island  at  Lidge,  and  divides  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  principality  is  the  city  into  two  parts,  the  old  town  on  the  left  bank, 
Supreme  Court  at  Innsbruck.  The  inhabitants  containing  the  principal  public  buildings,  and  the- 
are  free  from  military  duty  as  well  as  from  new  town  on  the  right  bank,  being  given  up  chief- 
direct  taxes.  The  revenue  and  expenditures  for  ly  to  manufacturing  industries.  The  river  is 
1000  amounted  to  $155,912  and  $142,987  respect-  spanned  here  by  six  main  bridges,  of  which  the- 
ively.  The  principality  has  no  public  debt  and  Pont  des  Arches  is  the  most  attractive.  Li^ge 
no  mint;  the  Austrian  currency  and  the  Austrian  has  good  water- works,  electric  lighting,  and  ex- 
weights  and  measures  and  postal  system  are  cellent  local  transportation.  The  centre  of  the 
used.  Liechtenstein  forms  a  part  of  the  Catholic  city,  the  Square  d'Avroy,  is  splendidly  laid  out 
Bishopric  of  Chur,  Switzerland.  Population,  in  and  is  adorned  with  an  equestrian  statue  of 
1801,  0434.  The  inhabitants  are  German.  The  Charlemagne.  Chief  among  the  churches  is  the 
reigning  house  of  Liechtenstein  dates  from  the  fine  Cathedral  of  Saint  Paul,  founded  in  068  and 
twelfth  century.  In  1719  the  two  principalities  completed  in  1528.  It  is  built  mainly  in  Gothic: 
of  Vaduz  and  Schellenberg  were  recognized  by  style,  has  a  richly  ornamented  interior,  a  note- 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  as  an  independent  prin-  worthy  pulpit  and  paintings.  The  splendid 
cipality,  whose  princes  acquired  a  seat  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Jacques  dates  from  1056  and  pos- 
Reichstag  in  1723.  Liechtenstein  left  the  Ger-  sesses  an  attractive  interior;  the  Basilica  of  Saint 
manic  Confederation  in  1866,  and  has  since  been  Barth^lemy  is  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
politically  independent,  though  economically  has  a  remarkable  bronze  font  of  the  year  1112. 
allied  with  Austria.  The  Prince  of  Liechtenstein  Among  other  churches  may  be  mentioned  Sainte- 
resides  for  the  most  part  at  Vienna.  Croix,  a  curious  pile  built  in  070,  but  repeatedly 

LIED,    let    (Ger.,    Bong).     A   Gennan   term  [f o%^l„T!!j.^,?j„';?iu^„'"i  fajtin    founded 

which  h^s  no  «iuivilent  in  any  other  language,  T.^t.,-  llf*  J^,siJ?  ?k,   m-  ^''/"x  ■^^■-  \T 

denoting  an  art"form  established  by  Franz  Schu-  pT,- *''L'°w^''"'i?  hxxMing  of  Liige  is  th» 

bert  and   extensively   cultivated   since   then   by  ?*/"*   I'^iV^'*:     IL'Sll  """S^^^***   »»   V" 

comoosers  of  all  ranks  and  nationalities      The  eP'^^oP"'   palace   in   1508-40.   and   was  entirely 

fw^J  «l»n  nL  flf.  t»™V««wK^i  J^'ji.*!^  restored  in  1848-56.    The  exterior  is  ornamented 

uermans  also  use  tne  term  Kunstttea  to  distm-  „,ji.v  ^^..i^j..  -  -     rru  a  •  x       a-  x    *  ^i. 

guish  the  art-form  of  Schubert  from  the  Volks-  T,  J^f„"  ^^^^f:  7^*  P^^t  interesting  part  of  the 

lied  or  folk-song,  from  which  it  is  a  natural  ll'^t%^  «      h        *h^   "^  ~"'J'  surrounded 

development.     6i«ng   the   latter   half   of   the  ^LI^l^JJ^^^^.^l^  "?"»"*  columns,  a  mix- 

eighteinth  century  several  German  composers  be-  *"!!,.''*5„°?k  ^^,  ?i"}^  Renaissance      Some  of  the 

«.?«  ^^  ^^^»^o«  o;«.«i^  »^»^  ^.ui^v.   i^««  «««  rooms  in  the  buildmg  are  furnished  with  roj-al 

Toullv  3e  ed   aXr  ttr^^^^^^^  «Pl«^dor.    The  building  contains,  besides  the  4 w 

were^^rilStJffc' t^^^^^^^^  rfnt^'^ltin."  iZTn^Tli^""!^^^^^^ 

(1728-1804)   may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  *?J''f!'?^'"l,f  ^^r^^§?'*^   Man«S;.  ^""Z?!," 

this  style.    A.  T.'^Schulz  Ind  his  followers  created  l\l\'^,  ^oT^"™  building    (1808-22)    modeled 

the  short  symmetrical  liedform.  By  means  of  this  ^^hLl/.?!!?''  V**?*"^'    ^°  ^'"o^L"'^  it  stands 

the  composir  was  enabled  on  the  oie  hand  to  pre-  L^°T  statue  of  the  composer  Gr6try,  who  was- 

serve  the   unity  of  mood    iStimmung),  on   the  ^''T?  J^^^"** .  The  university  buildings   are   aka 

other  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  "^tl    •.  ^  ^^^^^^}\^''^J^.  ^^  .""'i^^n     ^"^ 

individual  word  by  means  of  proper  declamation  university,  founded  m  1817  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 

and  harmonization.  Schubert's  rare  genius  raised  ™«°\i8  a  State  institution   has  faculties  of  phi- 

this  simple  form  at  once  into  the  domain  of  the  'osophy,  jurisprudence,  mathematics  and  naturaF 

highest   musical   art.     The   next   step   was   the  f^^efces,  medicine  and  technology,  with  an  at- 

brSadening  of  the  strophic  form  into  the  durch^  tendance  of  about  1100  students,  including  200* 

komponierte  Lied.    In  the  strophic  form  all  the  ^,^^%f^^^'   }^^  natural  history  museum  is  rich 

versed  are  set  to  the  same  music     The  durchkom^  *"  *^^  '^.™*"**  a-  t'^^!^'^T.l^\^T?^Yx.  ^"""""^  '"^ 

ponierte  Lied  pays  more  attention  to  the  indi-  ^?7^™«  '"".^^^  ^'^^Voi{i^^^''^^^  **"  the  uniyer- 

^ual  word  by  Vllowing  different  musical  themes  '*^J  *™  ^  \'^''?'7  o/  200.000  volumes,  anatomical' 

for  different  stonzas.     Schubert  succeeds  in  pre-  ?°^  physiological  institutes    a  chemical  labora- 

serving  artistic  unity  bv  various  means,  reiJeti-  ^^'  *°d/  zoological  institute.     The  other  im- 

tion   of  some  musical   phrase,   insistence  upon  PP^°1  educational  institutions  of  Lifege  are  the 

some  rhvthmic  or  melodic  figure  in  the  piano-  S.^^^5,  ^^»  ^J'^^f  «*  ^^?' ^''^^  «t  ^^""I^^^^ 

part,  etc.     Besides   Schubert   other   great   com-  J^«  ^«°?«  Electro-Technique,  both  affiliated  with 

posers  of  the  lied  are  Schumann,  R.  Franz,  Liszt,  ^^?    university;    a    seminary    for    teachers,    an 

Rubinstein,  Mendelssohn,  Jensen,  Brahms,  Grieg,  «Pi8«5pal  seminary,  an  academy  of  art    a  royal 

and  Tschaikowski.  conservatory  of  music   (attended  by  600  pupils 

and  famous  for  its  teaching  of  stringed  instru- 


UEDFOBM,  I6t'f6rm   (Ger.,  song-form).     A  ments),  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 

musical   form  very   much  employed   in   instru-  ^nd  dumb,  and  a  number  of  scientific  organiza- 

mental  music  and  borrowed  originally  from  the  tions. 

strophic  lied.    It  consisU  of  three  sections  with  xh^  municipal  museum,  situated   in  the  old 

two  themes,  A,  B,  A.    See  Form.  cloth  hall,  contoins  a  small  collection  of  paint- 

IiliSGEy   l«-ftzh^    (Flem.  Luik,  Ger.  LUttich),  ings,  chiefly  by  native  artists.     Li^ge  has  both 

The  capital  of  the  Belgian  province  of  the  same  zoological    and    botanical    gardens.     From    the- 

name,  and  one  of  the  most  important  manufac-  lofty  citadel,  erected  in  1650,  there  is  a  magnifi- 

turing   centres    of    Belgium,    situated    on    both  cent  view.    Industrially  the  city  is  noted  for  it» 

banks  of  the  Meuse  at  its  confluence  with  the  extensive  manufactures  of  weapons,  which  give- 

Ourthe,    in    a    region    remarkably    picturesque  employment  to  a  large  portion  of  the  artisan 

(Map:  Belgium.  D  4).    The  hills  which  form  the  population.     A  characteristic  feature  about  thi» 

background  of  the  city  on  both  sides  of  the  river  branch  of  production  is  that  it  is  still  carried 
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on  as  a  house  industry.  Naturally,  however,  it 
has  begun  to  feel  the  eifect  of  the  competition  of 
other  countries  where  the  industry  is  more  mod- 
em in  its  organization.  Among  the  larger 
weapon-factories  may  be  mentioned  the  royal 
^n-factory  and  cannon-foundry.  The  proximity 
of  rich  coal-mines  makes  Li^e  an  important  iron 
and  steel  centre,  its  products  including  different 
tools  and  instruments,  heavy  machinery, -needles, 
nails,  etc.  Watches,  gold  and  silver  articles, 
mirrors,  cloth,  leather,  paper,  oil,  and  chicory  are 
also  among  the  manufactures,  and  Li^ge  has 
large  zinc-foundries.  Its  commerce  is  of  great 
extent;  there  is  considerable  navigation  in  the 
port.  Lidge  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  United 
States  consul.  Population,  in  1890,  147,660;  in 
1900,  173,706,  chiefly  Walloons   (q.v.). 

The  city  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a 
Boman  colony.  It  became  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  its  history  may  be  epitomized  as  a  continual 
struggle  between  its  citizens  and  the  bishops, 
who  were  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
The  latter  frequently  employed  foreign  armies 
to  crush  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  townspeople. 
In  1468  it  was  taken  by  Charles  the  Bold  of. 
Burgundy  and  later  by  Maximilian  I.  During 
the  seventeenth  century  it  was  seized  repeatedly 
by  the  French,  and  it  fell  before  Marlborough  in 
1702.  In  1801  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Lun6ville.  In  1815  it  was  annexed  to 
the  United  Netherlands,  and  in  1830  it  passed 
to  Belgium. 

LI^GEABD,  ly&'zhar^,  FBANgois  Emile 
Stephen  (1830—).  A  French  author,  bom  at 
Dijon.  Educated  as  a  lawyer,  he  entered  politics, 
and  from  1867  to  1870  was  a  member  of  the 
legislative  Assembly.    After  the  fall  of  the  Em- 

Sire  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public  life, 
[is  publications  include  the  following  collections 
of  poems:  Les  aheilles  d'or  (1859)  ;  Le  verger 
d'laaure  (1870);  Les  gravida  caeura  (1883), 
crowned  by  the  Academy;  La  c6te  d'azur  (1888), 
crowned  by  the  Academy;  and  RSvea  de  combat 
(1892). 

LIEGNITZ,  leK'nIts.  A  town  in  the  Province 
of  Silesia,  Prussia,  capital  of  the  former  Princi- 
pality of  Liegnitz,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Schwarzwasser  and  the  Katzbach,  40  miles  by 
rail  west-northwest  of  Breslau  (Map:  Prussia, 
O  3).  The  principal  churches  are  that  of  Saint 
John,  containing  monuments  of  the  dukes  of 
Liepfnitz  and  Briejy,  of  the  House  of  Piast,  and 
that  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  century  and  recently  restored.  The 
Toyal  castle,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835,  has  been 
restored  and  is  used  as  a  Government  building. 
Liecfnitz  has  a  municipal  gymnasium  founded  in 
1309,  an  academy  for  the  children  of  noblemen,  a 
seminary  for  female  teachers,  a  museum  of  an- 
tiquities, and  a  theatre.  Cloth,  machinery,  pianos, 
shoos,  tobacco,  oil,  woolens,  wagons,  and  glazed 
brick  are  largely  manufactured,  and  vegetables 
arc  extensively  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the 
suburbs.  Liegnitz  is  first  mentioned  in  1004  and 
was  after  1164  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Liegnitz.  Near  Liegnitz,  on  the  battlefield  known 
as  the  Wahlstatt,  the  Silesians,  Poles,  and  Teu- 
tonic Knights  fought  a  bloody  battle  with  the 
Mongols  in  1241.  As  a  fortified  town  it  figured 
prominently  in  many  wars.  It  has  been  in  pos- 
aession   of   Prussia   since    1742.     Here   in    1760 


Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Austrians  under 
Laudon.  Population,  in  1890,  46,874;  in  1900, 
54,839. 

LIEN  ( Fr.  lien,  bond,  from  Lat.  ligatnen,  band, 
from  ligare,  to  bind).  In  law,  a  security  or  hold 
over  goods  or  land,  and  the  right  to  retain  or 
take  the  same  for  a  debt  which  is  due.  Liens 
exsit  (1)  at  common  law,  (2)  in  equity,  (3) 
in  admiralty,  and  (4)  by  statute;  and  each  of 
these  differs  from  the  others  in  character  and 
in  its  effect  upon  the  property.  (1)  Liens  upon 
chattels  were  recognized  and  enforced  at  com- 
mon law  in  favor  of  innkeepers,  common  carriers, 
attorneys,  warehousemen,  factors,  and  any  one 
who  had  performed  work  upon  a  chattel  in  his 
possession — ^all  of  which  attached  by  implication 
of  law  without  any  express  agreement.  A  lien 
might  also  be  created  by  a  contract  or  agreement 
between  the  debtor  and  creditor  by  which  the 
debtor  deposited  personal  property  with  the  cred- 
itor as  security  for  his  debt  (see  Pledge),  or  in 
a  particular  business  or  trade  by  a  usage  so  ex- 
tensive and  well  established  that  the  courts  of 
law  will  recognize  it.  (See  Custom.)  In  general, 
a  lien  cannot  be  acquired  against  the  owner  of  a 
chattel  when  possession  is  given  to  the  would-be 
lienor  by  one  wrongfully  having  possession  of 
the  chattel.  Innkeepers  may,  however,  acquire 
a  lien  on  stolen  goods  brought  to  them  by  a  thief. 
This  constitutes  the  one  important  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Possession  of  the  property  by 
the  lienor  is  essential  to  a  common-law  lien;  for 
as  soon  as  the  goods  are  voluntarily  parted  with 
by  him  the  lien  is  gone.  The  lienor's  only  right 
at  common  law  was  to  retain  possession  of  the 
property  until  his  claim  was  paid.  He  could  not 
sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it.  Equity,  however, 
early  took  jurisdiction  to  relieve  the  lienor  by 
allowing  him  to  foreclose  his  lien  and  collect  the 
amount  due  from  the  proceeds  of  the  judicial  sale 
of  the  chattels.  In  many  States  the  lienor  now 
has  statutory  authority  to  sell  chattels  on  which 
he  has  a  lien  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt. 

A  common-law  lien  may  be  either  general  or 
specific.  It  is  general  when  it  may  be  enforced 
for  a  general  balance  due  from  the  owner  to  the 
lienor,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  amount  due  upon 
or  on  account  of  the  specific  article  over  which  it 
exists.  (See  Lien,  Geitebal.)  A  specific  lien 
is  one  over  specific  goods  for  a  debt  contracted 
in  respect  to  them  alone,  as  for  the  price  of 
them  or  for  some  labor  or  services  expanded  upon 
them.  Thus,  a  vendor  of  goods  has  a  special  lien 
upon  them  while  they  remain  in  his  possession 
with  the  price  due  and  unpaid,  after  the  title  to 
them  has  passed  to  the  vendee.  A  miller  has  a 
special  lien  on  the  flour  he  has  ground,  an  artisan 
on  the  article  he  has  repaired,  etc.  Warehouse- 
men and  carriers  have  what  has  been  called  a 
general -special  lien — i.e.  if  an  owner  place  a  large 
quantity  of  goods  in  their  custody  at  one  time, 
they  may  retain  any  portion  of  them  in  their 
possession  for  their  charges  upon  the  entire 
quantity,  but  they  have  no  lien  for  charges  upon 
goods  placed  with  them  at  other  times.  Com- 
mon carriers  also  have  a  lien  for  charges  paid 
by  them  to  connecting  carriers  upon  the  goods 
upon  which  a  lien  is  claimed.  The  right  of  stop- 
page in  transitu — that  is,  the  right  of  a  vendor 
to  retake  goods  in  transit  before  delivery  to 
vendee  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  vendee, 
as   security    for   the    purchase   price — ^although 
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originally  equitable  in  character,  is  now  reoog*  mediate  fame.    The  Government  of  Bern  reoog^ 

nized  and  enforced  by  courta  of  law.  nized  his  genius  by  presenting  him  with  a  gold 

(2)  Equitable  liens,  or  those  enforced  by  a  court  medal.  Brides  showmg  the  author's  educational 
of  equity  only,  are  in  the  nature  of  constructive  views,  the  work  is  of  considerable  value  to  the 
trusts  (see  Tbvbt)  ;  that  is,  the  owner  of  prop*  student  of  history,  as  a  realistic  picture  of  the 
erty  is  compelled  to  apply  his  property  in  cer-  rural  life  of  Switzerland  at  that  time. 

?".f^  vP^^'^^^v  J  *^  ***®  P*^™®°^ ''^  ^'*  ^*^.h  ^^^    l«r,    Adolf    (182682).      A    German 

EquiUble  hens,  unlike  common-law  liens,  may  be  painter,  born  at  Hermhut,  Saxony.    He  studied 

either  upon  real  or  personal  property  and  do  not  ^^  Basel  under  Sttffert,  and  at  Munich  under 

depend  on  the  possession  by  the  lienor.     Equit-  zimmermann.     Afterwards   he   was   with  Jules 

able,  like  commonUaw  liens,  may  arise  by  impli-  j^  ^^  j^  p^^^  j^r  a  year  and  at  Isle-Adam.    In 

cation  of  law.     Thus  the  vendor  of  r«il  estate  1866  he  went  to  London.     Upon  his  return  he 

who  has  given  a  deed  of  the  property  to  the  ^^ught  at  Munich  from  1869  to  1873,  and  became 

▼endee  has  a  lien  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  the  head  of  a  school  of  landscape  painters  which 

purchase  price;   and  the  vendee  who  has  paid  ^as  had  considerable  influence  on  German  art. 

the  purchase  price  without  securing  a  deed  has  ^is  subjects  are  usually  storms  or  evening  eflFecte : 

»  ben  upon  the  land  to  secure  the  money  so  paid.  ,.r^^  q^^  ^     Moonlight"   (1867,  Dresden  Gal- 

O^J^^^J:^^^^^^^^^   t^»  reciprocal    hens   of  i      j.   "Evening  on  the  Isar"    (1877,  National 

ijartnershiD  upon  the  partnership  property,  and  Gallery,  Berlin);   "Harvest  in  Upper  Bavaria'* 

ihf  hen  of  Its  pendens   {q,Y,).     Equitable  hens  (Leip^g    Museum);     and    "TherSienwiese    zu 

•nse  more  frequently  from  contract  or  agreement.  Mttnch^"  (1882,  New  Pinakothek,  Munich). 

An  agreement  for  a  hen  or  security  which  falls  ^ .  '  ^•^      « 

short  of  a  legal  mortgage  or  pledge  will  be  en-  LIBBNE    (lyftm)    BIB    (Fr.,    perhaps    for 

forced    in   equity  as   between   the   parties   and  l^fnne,  warp-thread  uncrossed  by  the  woof,  from 

against  third  parties  who  are  not  purchasers  for  ^^»  'rom  Lat.  ligare,  to  bind).    A  minor  rib  in 

value.    The  righte  of  third  parties  with  reference  Gothic  vaulting  used  rather  for  decorative  than 

to  equitable  liens  are  now  variously  affected  by  constructive  purposes.     It  was  most  generally 

statutes  for  the  recording  of  lien  and  mortgage.  ««€d  in  England,  where  the  name  is  applied  to 

tSee  Rscx>BonfO  Acts.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  diagonal,  transverse  and  wall  ribs; 

(3)  Liens  in  admiralty  are  similar  to  those  in  ^^^  in  France,  where  the  use  of  all  minor  ribs 
squity.  Like  the  latter,  they  do  not  depend  upon  <5?™«  ™^c^i  ^^^^^  *?d  less  generally,  such  minor 
possession.  They  are  enforced  by  means  of  a  'i^  when  they  spring  from  the  piers  are  called 
libel  filed  in  the  admiralty  court  upon  the  vessel  tieroeron  ribs.  The  vaulting  in  which  they  are 
or  property  upon  which  the  lien  is  cUimed.    See  used  is  called  Uerne  vaulting. 

AoiciKALTT  Law;  MARrmoB  Law.  LXEBBE,  lyftr  (Flem.  Lier),    A  town  of  Bel- 

(4)  Important  liens  also  exist  by  virtue  of  gium,  in  the  Province  of  Antwerp,  8  miles  by 
statutes.  One  of  the  most  beneficent  of  these  is  rail  southeast  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  at  the  con- 
the  lien  given  to  merchants  and  material  men  for  fluence  of  the  Great  and  Little  Nethe  (Map: 
work  and  material  furnished  for  the  erection  of  Belgium.  C  3).  Its  Church  of  Saint  Gommarius, 
buildings,  another  is  the  iudgment  lien  upon  real  built  in  1425-1567,  is  a  fine  late  Gothic  building. 
property,  and  still  another,  the  lien  given  to  It  contains  a  number  of  excellent  paintings,  in- 
boarding-house  keeners  and  innkeepers  on  the  eluding  two  by  Rubens.  Lierre  manufactures 
goods  of  their  boarders  for  the  amount  of  board  gilk,  lace,  sugar,  shoes,  etc.  Population,  in  1890, 
lumished  and  impaid  for.  Most  statutory  liens  are  20,133 ;  in  1000,  22,654 

PSL'tfi^Kmri^^^^^^^^^^  LIEIITEKAKT     (OF      Fr.    lieutenant,    It^ 

of  the  county  clerk;  and  they  are  enforced  by  luogotenente,  from  ML.  locum  tenena,  one  who' 

judicial  proceedings  Corresponding  to  foreclosure,  ^^^^^s  anotWs  place,  from  Lat.  lotms,  place,  and 

Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  such  Jf  ^'  *fj°llh    ^  subaltern  military  rank.    In 

titles  as  Gabbier,  Common;   Inw,  Inkkeepeb;  *^®  ^f*^  ^^^^  *  militaiy  cadet  on  appoint- 

Pledge;  Mobtoaoe  ;  and  also  consult :  L.A.Jones,  f^'^*  ^  the  army  receives  the  grade  of  second 

TreaiUe  on  the  Law  of  Liens.  Common  Law,  Stat-  l^futenant  becoming  first  lieutenant  in  the  order 

tiiory,  and  Equitable  {2d.  ed., Boston,  1894) ;  Knee-  *^*  seniority  as  vacanciw  occur.     In  the  British 

land.  Mechanics'  Liens  (3d  ed.,  New  York,  1893).  *^7*^?  ^^""^  lieutenants  are  appointed  lieuten- 

'                             '  ants  in  their  regiments  or  corps  as  vacancies 

UEH,  Genebal.     In  English  and  American  occur.    The  number  of  lieutenants  per  company 

law,  the  right  which  a  party  has  to  retain  a  varies  in  many  European  armies,  but  the  general 

chattel  as  security  for  the  payment,  not  only  of  average  is  two  or  three  to  each  captain  or  com- 

the  particular  sum  for  which  such  article  was  pa„y,    xhe  duties  of  a  lieutenant  the  world  over 

pledged,  but  of  any  balance  that  may  be  due  on  are  to  assist  the  captain  under  whom  he  serves, 

gnieral  account  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  to  supervise  the  routine  details  connected 

General  liens  do  not  exist  at  common  law,  but  ^th  the  interior  economy  of  his  corps  or  repri- 

depend  upon  agreement,  either  express  or  im-  ment.  as  officer  of  the  guard,  officer  of  the  day, 

plied,  or  upon  the  usage  of  trade.    As  a  lien  rests  orderly  officer,  etc.    On  active  service  he  would 

upon  the  right  to  retain  possession,  it  is  lost  by  usually    have    command    of   examining   guards, 

abandonment  of  the  possession  of  the  goods.    In  patrols,    and    pickets.      In    the    United    States 

Scotland,  a  similar  right  exists,  under  the  title  of  Army  it  frequently  happens  that,  owing  to  the 

retention.     See  Libw.                  scattered  posts  and  detachments,  the  first  lieu- 

ItZEHHABD  Tnsn>  GBBTBTTD,  iSn^ftrt  !?nd  tefiant  is  virtually  the  company  commander,  and 

gfir'ti^Kft,  ElN  BncH  fub  das  Volk.    An  educa*  exercises  all  the  functions  and  performs  all  the 

tkmal  novel,  published  by  Johann  Heinrich  Pes-  duties  incident  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

taloiri  (q.v.)  in  1781.  embodying  his  main  educa-  Lieutenant,  Naval.    An  officer  of  the  United 

tional  ideas.    It  excited  great  interest  among  all  States  Navy,  above  the  rank  of  ensi)2fn  and  below 

claMes  of  readers  and  brought  the  author  im-  that  of  lieutenant-commander.     There  are  two 

You  XIL'U^ 
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graded  of  lieutenants — ^those  of  the  senior  grade 
ranking  with  captains  of  the  army,  and  those  of 
the  junior  grade  with  first  lieutenants  of  the 
army.  In  1902  there  were  on  the  active  list  of 
the  United  States  Navy  300  lieutenants  of  the 
senior  grade  and  350  junior  lieutenants  and  en- 
signs (these  grades  are  grouped  together,  no 
definite  number  being  assigned  to  either  sepa- 
rately). The  pay  of  lieutenants  when  at  sea  is 
the  same  as  that  of  officers  of  corresponding  rank 
in  the  army,  but  on  shore  it  is  15  per  cent.  less. 
The  lieutenants  of  both  grades  are  the  navigating, 
watch,  and  division  officers  on  board  vessels  of  all 
classes,  except  first-rates,  which  usually  have 
lieutenant-commanders  for  navigators.  When  in 
charge  of  a  vessel's  deck  they  are  the  representa- 
tive of  the  commanding  officer,  and  their  author- 
ity, subject  to  the  orders  of  the  executive  officer, 
is  recognized  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
management  and  police  of  the  vessel  that  come 
Under  their  supervision.  It  is  also  their  duty  to 
see  that  a  brignt  lookout  is  kept,  that  the  vessel 
is  pro^rly  steered,  the  sails  trimmed,  and  the 
subordinate  officers  and  the  men  of  the  watch 
are  at  their  stations.  In  charge  of  a  gun  division 
they  are  held  responsible  for  its  efficiency  in  all 
respects.    See  Rank  and  Command. 

LIETJTENANT-COLONEI..  The  interme- 
diate rank  between  major  and  colonel.  In  the 
United  States  Army  his  duties  are  to  assist  the 
colonel  in  command  of  the  regiment.. 

LISTJT£KAKT.CX>MMAND£B.  An  officer 
of  the  United  States  Navy  above  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  and  below  that  of  commander.  The 
grade  was  established  upon  the  reorganization  of 
the  navy  in  1862.  Lieutenant-commanders  rank 
with  majors  in  the  army  and  have  the  same  pay 
when  at  sea,  but  on  shore  duty  their  pay  is  15 
per  cent.  less.  A  lieutenant-conunander  may 
command  a  ship  of  the  fourth  rate  or  a  ship  not 
rated  or  serve  as  executive  officer,  navigator,  or 
senior  engineer  officer  in  a  ship  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  a  superior  grade.  On  shore  he  per- 
forms such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him. 
,  Lieutenant-commanders  who  were  formerly  engi- 
neer officers,  and  are.  by  law  restricted  to  &e 
performance  of  engineering  duties,  are  assigned 
accordingly  both  at  sea  and  on  shore. 

LXETITENANT-aENEBAL.  (United  States 
Army).  According  to  the  act  of  May  28,  1798, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  by  consent 
of  the  Senate,  a  commander  of  the  army.  It  is 
provided  that  the  commander  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  other  officers  appointed  under  the  act, 
may  be  discharged  whenever  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President  the  public  safety  justifies  it. 
Originally  the  commander  was  commissioned  as 
lieutenant-general,  but  on  March  3,  1799,  it  was 
enacted  that  this  rank  be  abolished,  and  the  title 
of  general  substituted.  On  February  15,  1856, 
the  jsrade  of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  that 
it  might  be  conferred  on  Major-General  Scott 
for  his  services  in  the  Mexican  War.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  directing 
that  the  parade  of  lieutenant-general  be«again  re- 
vived (General  Scott  having  retired  in  1861).  On 
March  2,  1864,  Major-Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  received 
the  appointment,  followed  on  July  25,  1866,  by 
Major-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  the  grade  of  sreneral 
having  been  revived  for  Lieu  tenant-General 
Grant.  When  the  latter  was  elected  President 
<9f  the  United  States,  Lieutenant-General  Sher- 


man was  made  ceneral,  Major-Gen.  P.  H.  Sheri- 
dan becoming  lieutenant-general.  An  act  of 
Congress,  1870,  abolished  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
general  and  general  as  soon  as  vacated.  Major- 
Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield  was  promoted  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant-general  by  act  of  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1895,  retiring  from  active  service  as 
such  on  September  29,  1895.  Major-Gen.  N.  A, 
Miles  succeeded  as  commanding  general  of  the 
army,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  being  again 
revived  and  conferred  on  him  in  1900. 

LIEVEN,  Ift'vfin,  Dobothea,  Princess  of 
(1784-1857).  A  woman  once  prominent  in  the 
diplomatic  circles  of  Europe,  the  daughter  of 
Christoph  von  Benkendorf,  an  Esthonian  of  the 
middle  class.  She  was  bom  at  Riga,  and  received 
a  brilliant  education.  She  was  married  in  1800 
to  Prince  Christoph  Lieven,  Russian  Ambassador 
to  Prussia,  displayed  remarkable  diplomatic  apti- 
tude, and  soon  enjoyed  a  Continental  reputation. 
On  her  husband's  appointment  to  the  Uourt  of 
Saint  James  in  1812,  she  speedily  established 
herself  in  a  firm  position  in  the  political  and 
fashionable  society  of  London.  In  1837,  upon  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  removed  to  Paris. 
Here  her  salon  was  the  centre  of  schemes  and 
intrigue  involving  the  interests  of  half  of  Europe. 

LIEVENS,  Id'vens,  LIVENS,  or  UB-; 
VENSZy  Jan  (1607-74).  A  Dutch  painter,  bom 
at  Leyden.  He  studied  at  an  early  age  undes 
Joris  van  Schooten,  and  later  with  Peter  Last- 
man  at  Amsterdam.  His  work  became  known  in 
England  through  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  pre-t 
sented  one  of  his  pictures  to  Charles  I.,  and  the. 
King  invited  him  to  visit  his  Court.  There  the 
artist  remained  three  y^ars.  On  his  return  he 
went  to  Antwerp.  He  painted  religious  and  his* 
torical  subjects  and  also  portraiU.  As  an  en* 
graver  he  takes  a  high  rank;  his  plates  are  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt. 

LIEZEN-MAYEB,  le'tsen-ml'Sr,  Alexandeb 
VON  (1839-98).  An  Hungarian  painter  and  illus- 
trator, bom  at  Raab.  After  pursuing  the  usual 
routine  course  of  study  at  the  .  academies  of 
Vienna  and  Munich  he  became  the  pupil  of  Pilot]^ 
in  1862,  and  forthwith  attracted  attention  witli 
two  episodes  from  the  history  of  his  native 
land,  "Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth  of  Hungary 
at  the  Tomb  of  Louis  the  Great,*'  and  "Corona- 
tion of  Charles  of  Durazzo."  Three  years  after- 
wards he  won  a  first  prize,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  Academy  to  paint  "Canonization  of  Eliza- 
beth of  Thuringia."  Signal  success  came  to  him 
in  1867  with  the  completion  of  his  "Maria 
Theresa  Nursing  a  Poor  Woman's  Child."  The 
masterly  efforts  in  portraiture  to  which  he  now 
devoted  himself  for  a  period  led  to  his  being 
called  to  Vienna  in  1870  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  numerous  subse- 
quent commissions  in  the  same  line  detained  him 
there  for  two  years.  After  his  return  to  Munich 
he  painted,  among  others,  "Elizabeth  Signing  the 
Death  Warrant  of  Mary  Stuart"  (1873),  now  irt 
the  Museum  at  Cologne.  That  he  was  a  draughts^ 
man  of  the  first  rank  is  amply  proved  by  his  illus^ 
trations  to  Goethe's  Faust  (fifty  cartoons)  and 
Schiller's  Lay  of  the  Bell  (thirty-two),  done  be- 
tween 1874  and  1880.  One  of  his  most  impressive 
creations  is  "Saint  Elizabeth  Giving  Her  Cloak  to 
a  Poor  Woman"  ( 1882) ,  in  the  National  Museuni 
at  Budapest.  He  was  appointed  director  of  the 
School  of  Art  at  Stuttgart  in  1880,  but  reiomed 


to  Munich  in  1883,  and  in  the  gams  year  wah 
made  profesBor  at  the  Academy. 

I^LFX,  Mkui  DnBATTOiT  OF.  The  average 
length  of  life  enjoyed  by  a  KJven  number  of  per- 
wnu  of  the  tame  age.  Of  100,000  persona  aged 
ten  years,  749  die  the  flrat  year.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 746  die  in  the  next  year.  Following  up 
the  deaths  each  year  until  all  die,  it  ie  ascer- 
tained that  the  average  age  to  which  a  number 
of  the  group  of  100,(H)0  Burvives  is  4S.7  years. 
This  is  called,  in  other  words,  one's  'expectation 
of  life.'  Though  many  die  sooner,  a  boy  of  ten 
years  may  ex^ct  to  live  to  be  48.7  years  old. 
If  he  HurriTes  to  that  age,  hia  expectation  at  SB 
yeara  is  that  he  will  live  14.7  years  longer,  as 
that  fa  the  average  age  reached  by  the  GB,3S6 
■turiTora  of  the  original  group  of  100,000  who 
attain  the  age  of  S9. 

Following  ia  an  'Expectation  Table'  couatnicted 
for  the  use  of  insurance  companies  from  the 
American  Table  of  Mortality,  which  baa  i>een 
adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York  as  the  atand- 
ard  for  valuation  of  insurance  policies: 
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ZJFE  ABD  ADVENT   UVION.     See  Ad- 

TENTISTS. 

LIFEBOAT,  A  boat  specially  constructed 
for  saving  persons  from  wrecked  or  imperiled 
vessela,  in  storms  or  heavy  aeas,  when  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  open  boat  would  be  impossible  or 
extremely  dangerous.  There  have  been  countless 
contrivances  for  this  purpose,  all  varying  in  their 
types;  but  unless  a  boat  is  provided  with  some 
distinctive  properties,  such  as  those  of  self-bail- 
ing or  self-righting,  or  both  combined,  it  is  not 
considered  a  lifeboat  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
term.    The  conventional  open  boat,  with  or  with- 
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out  ftir-chambers,  which  b  used  in  broken  water  douy  of  the  boat  to  swamp  when  it  ihitM  a 
along  the  seashore  for  rescuing  life,  is  known  ks  sea,  and  to  remsin  bottom  up  when  eapaicef  It 
a  surf-boat.  therefore  must  ptHseBs  extra  buoyancv,  stabUity, 
The  many  suppoaed  improvetnents  that  have  ae  If -hailing  and  self-righting  qualities.  Boats 
been  derised  at  one  time  or  another  for  life-  in  general  use  are  about  34  feet  lone  and  have 
boats,  which  have  modifted  or  departed  from  an  extreme  breadth  of  8  feet.  Ilie  frames 
first  principles,  have  generally  resulted  in  no  are  made  of  white  oak,  and  the  outside  planking 
practical  value,  and  there  would  be  little  ad-  of  Honduras  mahogany,  laid  diagonally.  To 
vantage  in  considering  them  here.  Neither  render  the  craft  buoyant  and  inaubmergible, 
would  it  serve  any  profitable  purpose  to  go  fur-  large  air-ti0it  boxes  are  built  in  at  both  ends, 
tner  back  than  the  and  copper  air-cases  are  placed  under  a  water- 
time  of  the  origin  tight  deck,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  boat  above 
of  the  present  Eng-  the  deck  and  beneath  the  thwarts.  The  dis- 
lish  model,  even  if  charge  of  water  is  accomplished  by  means  of  10 
that  could  be  done  draining-tubes  extending  from  the  deck,  which 
with  any  degree  of  is  on  a  level  with  the  load  water-line,  to  the  bot- 
eertainty.  In  1736  tarn  of  the  boat,  the  top  of  each  tube  being  fitted 
Lionel  Lukin,  a  with  a  self-acting  valve,  which  opens  downward 
coach-maker  of  an  when  there  is  pressure  from  above  and  permits 
inland  town  near  the  water  to  flow  out,  but  prevents  it  from  en- 
London,  put  afloat  tering  from  the  opposite  direction.  The  water  on 
on  the  Thames  a  the  raised  deck,  being  above  the  outside  level  of 
Norway  yawl,  the  sea,  by  the  force  of  its  own  eravity  passes 
which  he  had  fitted  through  the  valves  into  the  relieving  tubes  and 
with  water -tight  escapes.  A  heavy  gun-metal  keel,  three  inches 
compartments,  a  deep,  is  secured  to  the  wooden  keel  of  the  boat, 
heavy  '  iron  keel,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  air-chambers, 
and  other  essen-  effects  the  self-righting  property.  The  cr^t, 
tials  in  buoyancy  when  bottom  up,  floats  unsteadily  on  the  bow 
and  stability,  and  stem  compartments,  while  the  keel,  being 
which  are  the  car-  carried  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  falls  on  one 
dinal  and  requisite  side  or  the  other  and  drags  the  boat  back  to  its 
features  of  the  life-  natural,  upright  position,  the  water  that  has 
boat  of  to-day.  been  shipped  in  the  process  passing  out  through 
Lukin  did  not  sue-  the  tub^.  A  lifeboat  has  usually  five  thwarts, 
ceed  in  bringing  which  can  accommodate  10  oarsmen,  double 
his  invention,  banked,  is  fitted  with  a  centreboard,  and  pro- 
which  had  many  vided  with  movable  masts  and  sails.  Attached  to 
defects,  into  par-  the  exterior  sides  are  festooned  life-lines  to 
ticular  notice  up  which  persons  may  cling  until  they  can  be  got 
to  the  time  of  his  into  the  boat.  Owing  to  its  great  weight,  tome 
death,  which  oc-  4000  or  5OO0  pounds,  this  lifeboat  can  only  be 
curredin  1S34.  An  used  to  advantage  along  steep  shores  or  where  it 
expert  boat-builder  ca"  i*  launched  directly  into  deep  wafer.  It 
of  South  Shields,  is  veiy  useful  in  going  long  distances  in  rough 
Henry  Greathead,  water  under  sail.  When  the  boat  is  kept  on 
however,  put  Lu-  shore  a,  carria^  is  furnished  for  transporting 
kin's  device  into  "■'i  launching  it,  while  portable  roller  skids  are 
practical  use  as  "l^o  supplied  to  aid,  when  required,  in  its  eon- 
early  as  1790,  when  ^eyance  over  the  ground.  The  equipments,  which 
he  produced  a  boat  «re  very  complete,  are  carefully  stowed  in  tbe 
heoi  plan  or  a  (KLT-uoHnse  embodying  the  ele-  ^<'at  always  ready  for  immediate  service. 

o'l'A^'r'^waD*     meats  of  the  orig-  The    American    lifeboat,   extensively   used   on 

ij,=^ui»iLni™BhowQ- 1  Anchor    '"*''    *"■'    ^'^^    *  **"*  orean  and  lake  coasts  of  the  United  States 

a, 'cabio'^sV'bow  heaTing-line  or  curved     keel     and  by  the  life-saving  service,  known  as  the  Beebe- 

KTapoel    rope    and    grapnel;   I.   ^^g  aubstitution  of  McLellan   self-bailing  boat,   is  entitled   to  rank 

»iie^e   m^'t  V4Hng-UM«^-   b'  cork   for   side   air-  next   to   the   English   production   in  exceptional 

Jib  'authaui   or   tack;  R,   miiHD    chambers.      This  Qualities,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  superior  to 

*''*?" jtmi"'  ''™B"e;  11, li|8  buov;   (jp^j  jj^j  j,o  meana  the  latter  in  all-around  work.    The  makers  havo 

tub- wtaT^*"bic™k-fi    pump-  of  freeing  itself  of  applied   the   self-bailing   principle  to   a   conven- 

weU  batch :   is  and  IS,  dec£  Ten-   water,    or   of   self-  lent  model  of  light  weight,  about  1000  pounds, 

tilatlng  ho^hfls-,   n,  footboards   righting  in  case  of  which  can  be  transported  and   launched  almost 

wli«Ttag"tnbM    MiaTiJ?Sr'«);   being      capsized,  anywhere  with  ease  and  celerity,  and  whose  lia- 

8siii*oD»Ht;ll.thvarU:31,ceD-  Jnmea  Beeching.  of  bility  to  capsize   is  greatly  diminished  by   rea- 

to|^  bntUi^to  whieU  th*  masts  Qreat      Yarmouth,  son  of  its  abilitv  quickiyto  free  itself  of  water, 

aoa  Doac-uooKsareiasbeo.              ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  jj   .^  ^  ^^^^^  clinker-built  boat,  from  25  to  27 

Grson  to  project  a  self-righting  lifeboat,  which  feet  long,  about  7  feet  in  breadth,  with  4  thwarts, 

did  in  1S51.  the  design  subsequently  being  bet-  a  centreboasd  or  none,  as  desired,  and  is  fitted 

tered  by  James  Feake,  who  added  to  it  the  self-  with    air-tanks    and    deli  very -tubes.      Its    light 

bailing  quality.     This  boat  baa  since  been  much  weight,  as  compared  with  the  cumbersome  £dig- 

improvea  by  study  and  experiment.  lish  lifeboat,  is  of  material  advantage  to  boat- 

The  chief  requirement  of  the  English  lifeboat  men  in  American  waters,  while  the  self-bailing 

if  to  counteract,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  ten-  feature  gives  confidence  to  those  who  handle  tbe 
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craft  in  rough  surf  where  the  chief  danger  lies 
in  being  swamped  by  a  boarding  sea.  The  boat 
i^  rigged  with  righting  lines,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  an  upset,  and  is  otherwise  equipped  for  all 
emergencies.  It  can  be  carried  on  shipboard  with 
little  trouble. 

The  United  States  life-saving  service  has  re- 
eently  made  experiments  in  applying  motive 
power  to  the  34-foot  lifeboat  by  installing  a 
12-horse-power  gas-engine,  and  the  gears  and 
attachments  of  two  propeller  shafts,  in  the  after 
air-chamber  of  the  boat,  the  onlv  parts  of  the 
machine  on  the  outside  of  the  bulkhead  being 
the  reversing  levers,  starting  crank,  and  oil-cups. 
The  gasoline  and  batteries  are  stored  in  the  for- 
ward air^'chamber.  The  construction  of  the  boat 
is  not  disturbed  in  any  particular,  nor  the  self- 
righting  qualities  impaired.  In  the  event  of  a 
capsize  the  engine  stops  automatically,  and, 
owing  to  its  inclosure  in  the  water-tight  compart- 
ment, suffers  no  damage  or  derangement.  A 
uniform  speed  of  seven  and  one-half  miles  an 
hour  has  been  attained  by  the  introduction  of 


These  buoys  are  usually  kept  at  convenient  places 
on  shipboard,  wharves,  etc.,  where  they  may  be 
readily  detached  and  thrown  to  any  one  in  dan- 
ger of  drowning.  More  elaborate  buoys  of  the 
circular  type,  used  in  the  navy  and  merchant 
marine,  are  fitted  with  markers,  so  that  they 
may  be  easily  seen  when  afloat,  or  with  lights 
which  ignite  upon  contact  with  the  water  or  by 
an  automatic  device  as  they  are  released  from 
their  places.  Life  buoys  are  also  constructed 
of  rubber  tubing,  inflated,  but  these  are  liable 
to  damaee  by  being  punctured  or  torn,  or  are 
apt  to  decay  prematurely.  A  buoy,  with  an 
opening  in  the  ring,  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  has 
been  found  to  answer  its  purpose  very  well.  See 
Life-Savinq  Service. 

LIFE  ESTATE.  In  the  common-law  sys- 
tem of  England  and  the  United  States,  an  estate 
in  land  for  the  life  of  the  tenant  or  of  another. 
In  quality  the  life  estate  is  a  freehold,  and, 
therefore,  of  more  importance  than  any  lease- 
hold, however  long;  but  in  point  of  quantity, 
or  duration,  it  is  rated  as  inferior  to  the  free- 
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this  power,  which  is  meant  to  be  auxiliary,  and 
there  is  promise  that  it  will  prove  of  great  value 
when  generally  adopted.  For  years  efforts  have 
been  made  to  produce  a  successful  steam  life- 
boat, of  a  convenient  size,  but  thus  far  without 
satisfactory  results. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  boats  designed 
for  saving  life,  the  greater  number  being  for  use 
on  merchant  ships.  The  characteristics  deemed 
most  essential  in  these  are  lightness,  buoyancy, 
and  seaworthiness.  What  is  known  as  the  New 
England  whaleboat,  long,  rather  narrow,  sharp 
at  both  ends,  and  steered  with  an  oar,  is  much 
favored  by  seamen.  Collapsible  boats  of  various 
patterns,  which  occupy  little  space  when  not 
in  use,  those  invented  by  Berthon  being  among 
the  best,  are  likewise  employed,  as  well  as 
ordinary  metallic  boats,  the  latter  being  less 
liable  to  injury  when  exposed  to  undue  heat  and 
moisture.  See  Life-Saving  Service,  and  kin- 
dred articles. 

LIFE  BUOY.  A  float  intended  to  support 
persons  who  have  fallen  into  the  ^ater  until 
other  assistance  can  reach  them.  Those  in  com- 
mon use  are  large  rings  of  cork-stuflfed  canvas, 
each  about  30  inches  in  diameter  with  a  life-line 
looped  to  the  outer  side.  The  wearer  gets  within 
the  ring,  with  his  arms  thereon,  and  is  sustained. 


holds  of  inheritance,  viz.  the  fee  simple  and  the 
fee  taiL  Historically  considered,  however,  it  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  of  these,  being  the 
original  form  of  the  fee,  or  feud,  and  the  most 
characteristic  form  of  feudal  tenure  of  land. 
See  Fee. 

The  ordinary  classification  divides  life  estates 
into  the  'conventional,'  or  such  as  arise  by  agree- 
ment { convert  tio ) ,  and  the  'legal,'  or  such  as 
arise  by  operation  of  law.  The  ordinary  life 
estate,  created  at  common  law  by  livery  of  seisin, 
and  to-day  by  deed  or  will,  belongs  to  the  former 
class.  The  latter  includes  the  matrimonial  es- 
tates, curtesy,  and  dower  (qq.v.),  and  a  form 
of  fee-tail  estate  which  is  no  longer  capable  of 
inheritance,  technically  called  *fee  tail  after 
possibility  of  issue  extinct.*  But,  however  cre- 
ated, the  qualities  and  incidents  of  life  estates 
are  the  same.  They  come  to  an  end  abruptly  on 
the  termination  of  the  life  or  lives  by  which  they 
are  measured,  leaving  no  interest  to  descend  to 
the  heir  of  the  life  tenant  or  to  pass  to  his 
devisees  under  his  will.  Being  in  quantity,  or 
duration,  less  than  the  fee  out  of  which  (as  the 
expression  is)  they  are  'carved,*  the  land  does 
not  go  to  the  State  by  escheat,  but  returns  to  the 
holder  of  the  fee  simple  as  a  reversion  or  re- 
mainder  (qq.v.).     Though  a  freeholder,  the  ten- 
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ant  for  life  is  liable  for  waste  committed  by  Waterloo,  where  they  particularly  distinguished 

him  on  the  premises,  and  is  subject  to  an  obli-  themselves.    They  had  their  origin  in  two  troops 

gation  of  fidelity  to  his  landlord,  the  reversioner,  of  horse  grenadiers,  raised  respectively  in  1693 

or  to  his  remainderman.    A  breach  of  this  obli-  and  1702,  which  were  reorganized  in  1783  as  regi- 

gation,  as  by  making  a  wrongful  conveyance  of  ments  of  life  guards.    They  are  armed  with  sword 

the  premises  in  fee  simple  by  feoffment,  involved  and  carbine;    mounted  cfa  heavy  black  chargers; 

a  forfeiture  of  the  life  estate  to  the  injured  land-  and  wear  a  uniform  consisting  of  white  leather 

lord.     This  characteristic  of  the  estate  has  re-  breeches,  knee-boots,  red  eoat,  steel  helmet  and 

cently  disappeared  with  the  abolition  of  feoff-  cuirass,  the  former  surmounted  by  a  high  plume, 

ment    and    other   'tortious    conveyances.'      See  The  rank  and  file  are  required  to  be  over  six 

Ji'eoffment;   Forfeiture.  feet  in  height  before  enlistment.     In  time  of 

Subject  to  his  liability  for  waste,  the  life  ten-  peace  they  are  more  or  less  occupied  in  the  per- 

ant  has  many  of  the  rights  of  an  owner  of  the  formance  of   duties   about   the   Court  and  me- 

land.    He  might  at  common  law  protect  his  pos-  tropolis. 

session  by  the  same  ancient  and  exclusive  reme-  T-rtrtp   Ttrarr-a  Aurrir      t  ;*«   ;«c.»*«««.w.   ia   • 

Ai^^  „-  «,1 -ii„Ki^  4.^  ♦!.->  4-^»»«i.  :-  t.^  «:,..«1a  ijLrxi  xliDU±LAJNC£.     Julie   insurance   is  a 

dies  as  were  available  to  the  tenant  in  fee  simple.  ,                ,,                          •***            *•!-. 

His  estate  is  regarded  as  real  nronertv   and  not  ^™  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'*  *  variety  of  transactions  in 

Hke  a  kLehX  ho4ver^  1^^^^  *^^  «^  ^^'^*^  ^*^«  uncertainty  of  human  life  plays 

tkt     hHs  eni^^^^^^^^  ?  more  or  less  important  part.     In  its  purest 

flip]  and  reimira   and  thp  like)  and  his  nersonal  ^^"^  *  li^e-msuranoe  contract  contains  an  agree- 

In^Lt^^fofK^ta  ;.t    offlt  iif^orfv.    i«f^ffS^«  ment  on  the  part  of  the  insurer  to  pay  a  sUted 

representatives  are,  after  his  deatn,  entitled  to  xu    j    av    *  xv.    •          j    **  au  i.         * 

the  emblements,  or  growing  crops.       See  Emble-  «"°^  upon  the  death  of  the  insured,  if  that  event 

MENT-  EsTOVEB  )     He  mav   bv  the  methods  an-  *^^^""   '^'^^'^  ^^^  ?^^*^  *^  *"  ^°^^-     ^°  ^^^^ 

MBr?T,   J!iSTOV£B.;      ne  may,  oy  me  metnoas  ap  -,«„-,.     hnwpvPT     fhA    inviwitmATit    nrinninlA    hn* 

nronriatp  for  thp  oonvpvancp  of  frpeholda    fliv-  years,    nowever,    tne    investment    principle    na» 

fl^^^f  111?     Jll/x    T^S^  -i?i«ofrV.{a  x^afnil  comc  to  bc  ouitc  as  prominent  in  life  underwrit- 

ery  of  seism,  deed),  freely  alienate  his  estate,  .            xv^  •                      •     •  i          j  xu        v  x«. 

♦v»l„«i»  k«  «„««^4^  4«  »«*.^t^«i  «;,T«  ««  ^a4«>fA  */v  ing  as  the  insurance  principle,  and  through  the 

though  he  cannot  in  general  give  an  estate  to  ^»,bination    of    the   Iwo    principles    there    has 

endure  beyond  his  own      It  is  not  uncommon,  de^^loped  the  great  variety  of  policies  now  writ- 

howeyer  in  creating  a  life  estate,  to  confer  upon  ^^^  by  life-insurance  companies 

the  life  tenant  a  power  to  lease  the  premises  for        ■a,in^„-r      n..-^„„ii„   ij*„   :«».... ™.o  _«* 

twenty-one  years  or   other   determinate   period,  „,ST^I^h?''«i"f"Li!*^i'^"!.t°fj„^?fL„^ 

j«^,         "^          JV.1J          J      X    'xi^  X     J*    '  much  more  than  an  incident  of  marine  insurance, 

and  a  lease  so  made  holds  goM  notwithstanding  ^,^      y,                      j^j,         j                  depended 

the  prior  termination  of  the  life  estate     In  Eng-  j^      ,         ^^^  personal  qualities  of  the  master  of 

land,  where  life  estates  are  frequently  created  the  sh'ip,  the  owners  of  ship  and  cargo  would  in- 

as  an  mcident  of  marriage  settlemente  for  pro-  tlleroselves  not  only  against  tie  perils  of 

viding  a  revenue  for  the  parties  t«,  the  marriage  ^he  deep,  but  also  agaiist  the  danger  of  loss 

and  their  issue,  it  has  been  provided  by  statute  through  the  death  of  the  master;  that  is,  they 

that  such  a  life  tenant  may  make  long  leases  not  .^^i    r.  .  i«„„^„„««  ^„  xu^  i;r^  ^*  xv»^  ^«<./^.  tJi 

,.    .   .     .,      ,.,        xx/oxxiJT      J    AX  took  out  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  master  for 

188ri890  >  ^""^  ^°y".«*-     '^'^  ""^^'^  life-insurance  policies 

A.;  estate  for  the  life  of  another  than  the  ten-  r,»„r*cif^™^Jf'*!.^!flrtf!,°°!xUf^Jt  "^^^^^ 

ant  himself  (still  kno.vn  by  its  Norman-French  -^   ^^Hrof   w"h"^    an^thl^'^l^nite^: 

description  as  an  estate  pour    ou«er  ne)    may  Wnown  was  issued  in  I>ondon  in  15837  insuring  the 

arise  either  directly,  as  by  a  giant  of  land  to  A  jj^^  „f  ^^^  ^i„i,^  Gybbons  for  twelve  months, 

for  the  life  of  B.  or  indirectly  through  a  convey-  ^his  was  underwritten  by  thirteen  persons  act- 

ance  by  a  life  tenant  of  his  life  estate  to  another,  j      individually;  the  premium  was  $80  per  thou- 

In  neither  of  these  cases  does  the  estate  come  to  -and                  ^^ »         i'                       ^      r 

an  end  upon  the  death  of  the  tenant  pour  a«ter  ^he  earliest  life-insurance  company  of  which 

t.,e,  the  person  by  whose  life  the  estate   8m««-  ^^  ^        ^^^.^.^  information  was  established  in 
ured   (known  as  the  cestui  que  vie)   being  still 
alive.     In  that  case  there  is  an  unexpired 

ment  of  the  life  estate  remaining,  which   a  .^^^  memoers  oi  the  company .«  .»...«..,.„  .. 

common  law  vested  m  the  first  person  to  take  ^^^  ^j^.^.  .^  {^  constitute  an  in- 
possession  thereof  (known  as  the  'general  occu-  ^^^^j.  ^^  ^^  |j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^. 
pant')  or  m  a  person  designated  by  the  creator  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^i^  life-insurance  corn- 
er the  tenant  of  the  hfe  estate  (known  as  the  j^  ^^^  ^^e  London  Assurance  Corporation 
'special  occupant').     This  remnant  of  an  estate  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Exchange  Assurance  ConJoration, 


OcciTPANCY      See  also  Estate;    Fee;   Tenure,  .^g^j^  exclusivelv  to  the  business  of  life  msur- 

and  authorities  referred  to  under  Real  Prop-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^o  mike  use  of  the  scientific  methods 

^*^^*  which   characterize  modem   underwriting.     The 

LIFE  GTJABDS.    The  First  and  Second  Regi-  only  other  surviving  English  society  which  has 

ments  of  Life  Guards  are  cavalry  regiments  of  come  down  from  the  eighteenth  century  is  the 

the  British  Household  Cavalry,  and  are  stationed  Pelican,  which  was  founded  in  1797. 

at  Windsor  and  Regent's  Park,  London,  respec-  The  first  life-insurance  society  established  in 

tively.     They  are  the  senior  regiments  of  the  the  United  States  was  incorporated  in  Philadel- 

Household  Brigade,  and  being  the  personal  regi-  phia  in   1759.     It  was  called  the  Presbyterian 

ments  of  the  sovereign,  are  not  required  to  go  on  Annuity    and    Life    Insurance    Company.     This 

foreign   service.     This  rule,  however,  has  been  company  still  exists,  having  amended  its  charter 

broken  in  every  great  campaign  in  which,  since  in  1875  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Presbjrte- 

their  organization,  England  has  been  engaged;  rian  Ministers'  Fund  Life  Insurance  Company, 

notably    in    the    Peninsular    campaign    and    at  Two  other  similar  societies  were  established  in 
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the  eighteenth  century,  one  in  Philadelphia  in  Insurance  Department.  The  extraordinary  growth 
1760  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  children  of  of  the  business  since  1880  may  be  perceived  from 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  in  America,     the  following  table,  compiled  from  these  reports: 

LivB  IVBumAircB  nr  tbb  Ukitbo  Statw 


TBAB 


1880.. 

1885.. 

1890 

1895 1 

1900.. 

1906., 


No.  of 
Cos. 


30 
29 
30 
35 
40 
43 


No.  of  policies 


008,081 
814,091 
1.272,895 
1,877,808 
3,071,253 
6,300,161 


Insurance  in  force 


$1,475,995,172 
2,0'i3,517,488 
3,542,905,751 
4,818,170,945 
6,{H7,090,(»)9 

10/163,839,955 


$417,951,009 

623,004,678 

753,228,759 

1,142,419,926 

1,723,737,723 

2,651,316,714 


Surplus 


$71,561,669 
92,749,486 
88,739,362» 
159,750,174 
158,277,912 
362,357,798} 


*  The  apparent  decrease  of  surplus  in  1890  was  due  to  the  change  from  the  American  Mortality  Table  at  4}  per  cent.  In- 
terest to  the  Actuaries*  Table  with  4  per  cent,  interest. 

f  In  1895  and  later  years  assets  and  surplus  of  companies  transacting  principally  or  solely  industrial  insurance  appear  in  the 
table.     Number  of  policies  and  amount  of  insurance  in  force  are  exclusive  of  industrial  insurance. 

t  The  extraordinary  increase  in  surplus  in  1905  was  due  to  including  items  not  included  before  1901. 
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the  other  in  New  Jersey  in  1784,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  that  State.  The  first 
general  life  company,  the  Pennsylvania  Company 
for  Insurances  upon  Lives  and  Granting  Annui- 
ties, was  chartered  in  Philadelphia  in  1812.  In 
1818  was  organized  the  first  Massachusetts  com- 

f»any,  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life 
nsurance  Company.  A  number  of  other  companies 
were  chartered  during  the  next  twenty  years  in 
the  several  states,  many  of  them  combining  the 
business  of  a  trust  company  with  that  of  an 
insurance  company,  but  the  amount  of  life  insur- 
ance written  was  very  small.  It  was  not  until 
the  early  forties  that  the  movement  really  began 
to  assume  large  proportions.  Between  1840  and 
1850  several  of  the  most  prominent  of  existing 
life-insurance  companies  were  established,  includ- 
ing the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  (1842),  the 
State  Mutual  of  Worcester  (1844),  the  Nautilus 
Insurance  Company,  now  the  New  York  Life,  of 
New  York  (1845),  the  Connecticut  Mutual  of 
Hartford  (1846),  and  the  Pennsylvania  Mutual 
of  Philadelphia  (1847). 

After  the  Civil  War  a  large  number  of  new 
companies  entered  the  field,  and  a  period  of  in- 
tense competiton  followed.  The  resulting  laxity 
in  the  inspection  of  risks  and  great  expenses 
of  management  led  many  of  the  newer  and 
less  conservative  companies  into  financial  diffi- 
culties. During  the  decade  following  1870  a 
considerable  number  of  companies  failed  and 
many  others  reinsured  their  risks  and  were 
forced  to  retire  from  business.  This  aroused  a 
hitherto  unknown  feeling  of  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  caused  a  falling  off 
in  the  amount  of  business,  from  which  the 
companies  were  fifteen  years  in  recovering.  The 
seriousness  of  the  decline  during  this  period  is 
shown  by  the  following  statistics  of  the  insur- 
ance in  force  in  companies  reporting  to  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department:  1870,  $2,023,- 
000.000;  1875,  $1,922,000,000;  1880,  $1,524,000,- 
000;  1885,  $2,023,000,000.  During  the  same 
years  the  number  of  companies  who  reported  to 
iihe  New  York  Department  fell  from  seventy-one 
po  thirty.     Since  1880  the  growth  of  the  buai- 

in  the  United  States  has  been  steady  and 
pid.     According  to  the  New  York  report  for 

there  was  insurance  in  force  December  31, 
5,  amounting  to  $10,553,839,955.    At  the  same 

there  were  industrial  and  other  policies  in 

carrying  $2,212,800,821. 
very  large  proportion  of  the  life  insurance  in 
in  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands  of 

nies  making  reports  to  the  New  York  State 


Technique.  The  principles  by  which  premium 
rates  are  determinea  in  life  insurance  are  few 
and  simple,  though  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  involves  elaborate  mathematical 
calculations  and  formulce.  The  attempt  here  is 
to  bring  out  clearly  the  nature  of  the  funda- 
mental principles.  Any  one  desiring  to  investi- 
gate the  mathematical  side  of  the  subject  will 
find  abundant  material  in  The  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Life  Insurance  (6th  ed.,  New  York, 
1892). 

The  uncertain  element  in  life  insurance  is  thd 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  insured.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  length  of  life  of  an 
individual  by  the  closest  examination  to  which 
he  can  be  subjected,  it  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  inairect  method  of  determining  prob- 
abilities by  applying  the  laws  of  probability  to 
the  data  of  experience.  The  probabilities  of  the 
future  are  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past. 
So  far  as  the  duration  of  human  life  is.  con- 
cerned the  results  of  past  experience  are  sum- 
marized in  life  or  mortality  tables. 

MoBTAUTT  Tables.  The  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  mortality  tables  will  be  found  in 
the  article  on  Vital  Statistics.  We  shall  note 
only  a  few  tables  which  have  been  in  general 
use  among  life-insurance  companies.  The  early 
policies  were  for  short  perioos,  and  rates  were 
based  rather  on  guesswork  than  on  any  definite 
notion  of  the  actual  risk  assumed.  The  premium 
rates  were  accordingly  high  and  were  independent 
of  the  age  of  the  insured.  The  Amicable  of 
England,  which  worked  on  the  assessment  plan, 
continued  as  late  as  1807  to  make  uniform  assess- 
ments on  all  ages,  partially  protecting  itself 
by  admitting  to  membership  only  persons  between 
twelve  and  forty-five  inclusive.  When  the  more 
exact  calculation  of  risks  was  attempted  the 
early  English  companies  relied  chiefly  on  tables 
prepared  by  Halley  ( 1693)  and  SUssmilch  ( 1741 ) . 
Afterwards  the  Northampton  table  came  into 
general  use.  This  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Price  from  the  registers  kept  in  the  parish  at 
Northampton  for  the  years  1735  to  1785.  The 
Northampton  table  was  later  superseded  by  the 
Carlisle  table.  This  was  prepared  by  Joshua 
Milne  about  1815  on  the  basis  of  two  classes  of 
statistics,  enumerations  of  the  population  of  two 
parishes  of  Carlisle  in  1780  and  1787,  and  the 
records  of  deaths  in  the  two  parishes  for  the 
years  1779  to  1787.  Although  the  data  on  which 
the  table  was  based  were  very  scanty,  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  for  example,  being  only  1840, 
they  were  worked  over  with  so  much  care  that  the 
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resultB  were  much  more  accurate  than  those 
embodied  in  the  Northampton  table.  The  Carlisle 
table  is  still  used  by  some  English  companies. 

All  the  tables  thus  far  referred  to,  as  well  as 
others  of  the  same  period,  were  based  on  the  life 
experience  of  the  general  population.  The  first 
table  which  took  account  only  of  insured  lives 
was  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Equitable 
Assurance  Society  and  was  published  in  1825. 
Comparatively  little  use  has  oeen  made  of  this 
table,  but  a  similar  table,  based  on  the  com- 
bined experience  of  seventeen  English  life-insur- 
ance offices  and  published  in  1843,  is  still  used 
by  many  English  companies,  and  is  the  author- 
ized table  for  the  calculation  of  reserves  in  most 
American  States.  It  is  variously  known  as  the 
Actuaries'  Table,'  the  Combined  Experience  Table, 
and  the  Seventeen  Offices'  Table.  A  similar  table 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  from  the  experience  of  twenty  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  companies  was  published  in 
1869.  This  table  is  tending  to  supplant  both 
the  Carlisle  and  the  Combined  Experience  ta^le 
in  British  offices,  but  has  not  been  officially  rec- 
ognized in  any  American  State. 

The  early  American  offices  adopted  English 
tables,  first  the  Northampton,  later  the  Carlisle, 
more  recently  the  Actuaries'  or  Combined  Experi- 
ence tables.  Meantime  several  tables  based  on 
American  experience  have  been  worked  out,  but 
none  of  them  has  come  into  ^neral  use  except 
the  so-called  'American  Experience'  table.  This 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  Homans  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York.  More  elaborate  tables  have  since 
been  worked  out,  based  on  the  experience  of 
thirty  American  offices.  These  deal  separately 
with  male  and  female  lives,  and  correlate  mor- 
tality with  place  of  residence,  with  cause  of 
death,  and  with  other  phenomena.  They  furnish 
the  material  for  much  more  accurate  classifica- 
tion of  risks  in  life  insurance  than  is  now  at- 
tempted, but  no  company  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a 
schedule  of  premium  rates  based  on  the  new  in- 
formation. At  the  present  time  the  two  tables  in 
general  use  among  insurance  offices  in  the  United 
States,  and  authorized  by  the  insurance  depart- 
ments of  the  various  States  for  the  calculation 
of  reserves,  are  the  English  Combined  Experi- 
ence table  and  the  American  Experience  table. 
The  following  tables  show  the  number  surviving 
at  the  end  of  ten -year  periods  out  of  1000  living 
at  age  ten  according  to  the  different  tables  men- 
tioned above.  For  purposes  of  comparison  data 
have  been  added  from  the  mortality  table  recom- 
mended by  a  recent  session  of  the  National  Fra- 
ternal Congress  for  the  use  of  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary societies.  This  table  starts  with  age 
twenty,  and  not  with  age  ten,  as  the  other  tables 
do.  In  order  to  make  a  ready  comparison  pos- 
sible, the  Fraternal  table  as  here  given  assumes 
925  living  at  age  twenty. 


Both  the  Actuaries'  and  the  American  tables 
are  known  to  be  too  favorable  to  the  insurance 
companies,  that  is,  to  indicate  a  higher  death-rate 
than  actually  prevails,  and  neither  of  them  makes 
any  attempt  to  classify  risks  according  to  any 
other  factor  than  the  age  of  the  insured.  More- 
over, the  numbers  for  the  advanced  ages  are  based 
almost  entirely  on  a  priori  principles,  and  not 
on  actual  observation,  since  nistorical  data  for 
those  ages  are  very  incomplete.  The  older  in- 
surance companies,  which  have  done  a  large 
whole-life  business,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  Min- 
isters' Fund,  the  New  England  Mutual,  and  the 
Connecticut  Mutual,  show  a  heavy  saving  over 
the  Actuaries'  tables  in  the  later  as  well  as  in 
the  earlier  years.  The  following  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Actuaries'  table  of  mortality,  and 
will  serve  to  show  the  character  of  a  mortality 
table.  The  figures  from  age  thirty  to  age  ninety 
are  here  condensed  in  order  to  shorten  the  table. 
Other  columns  are  often  added,  such  as  one  giv- 
ing the  per  cent,  of  deaths  each  year  to  the  living 
at  the  beginning  of  the  vear,  and  one  giving  the 
expectation  of  life  at  each  age. 
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h 

u 

b 
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& 
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& 

^9 
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22 
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< 
70 

ss^ 
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10 

100.000 

676 

91.906 

866 

86.887 

22.647 

11 

99.824 

674 

23 

91.219 

090 

80 

18.290 

ii.vn 

la 

96.660 

672 

24 

90.629 

694 

90 

1,819 

427 

18 

97,978 

671 

26 

89.886 

698 

91 

892 

882 

14 

97.807 

671 

26 

89,137 

708 

92 

670 

331 

16 

96.686 

671 

27 

88.434 

708 

98 

889 

156 

16 

96.966 

672 

28 

87.726 

714 

94 

184 

95 

17 

96.298 

678 

29 

87.012 

720 

96 

89 

52 

18 

94.620 

676 

80 

86.292 

7.689 

96 

87 

24 

19 

98.916 

677 

40 

78.668 

9.186 

97 

18 

9 

20 

98.268 

680 

60 

69.617 

18.644 

98 

4 

3 

21 

92.688 

688 

60 

55.978 

20.186 

99 

1 

1 

Rate  of  Discouivt.  Before  passing  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  method  of  determining  premium 
rates  from  the  mortality  tables,  attention  must 
be  called  to  one  other  point.  As  nearly  all  life- 
insurance  policies  are  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
as  during  those  years  the  insurance  company  is 
gradually  accumulating  a  fund  from  the  insured 
to  be  used  in  paying  the  indemnity  when  it  be- 
comes due,  it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  for 
the  interest  which  the  company  will  receive  on 
these  funds  while  they  are  in  its  possession.  Even 
in  the  case  of  annual  insurance,  actuaries  always 
assume  that  payments  to  the  company  are  to  be 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  payments 
by  the  company  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  cal- 
culating premium  rates,  therefore,  interest  for 
one  year  on  the  premium  is  assumed. 

Net  premiums  are  the  premiums  based  on  the 
mortality  tables  alone,  and  are  intended  to  cover 
merely  the  mortuary  losses  of  the  company. 
Actual  premiums  contain  in  addition  an  element 


Number  Subvivino  at  Diffebvkt  Ages  According  to  Different  Mobtauty  Tables. 


AGE 


10. 
20. 
80. 
40. 
60. 
60. 
70. 
80 
90 


Northampton 


1.000 
904 
778 
641 
603 
359 
217 
88 
8 


CarllBle 


1.000 
943 
873 
786 
681 
564 
872 
148 
22 


Actuaries* 

American 

Fraternal 

1,000 

1,000 

•••■•• 

933 

926 

925 

863 

S54 

878 

787 

781 

826 

696 

698 

7M 

560 

579 

946 

358 

886 

456 

133 

145 

188 

13 

8 

16 
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of  loading*  to  cover  expenses  and  to  provide  for  single  premium  by  the  present  value  of  $1   if 

contingencies.    The  loading  is  usually  from  10  to  living.     The  mathematical  operation  of  finding 

40  prt"  cent,  of  the  premium.  tne  level  annual  premium  for  $1000  insurance  for 

Calculation  of  Pbemiums.    We  are  now  pre-  two  years  at  age  twenty-five  follows: 

pared  to  investigate  the  method  of  determining  jy^  ,^,,  ^^^  y^^  ^j^^  diacounted  at  4  per  cent. 

net  premium  rates  from  the  mortality  table.    We  for  one  year $7  47 

shall  start  with  the  simplest  form  of  policy  and  Ri»k  for  ■econd  year,  $7,887,  discounted  at  4  per  cent 

proceed  to  the  more  complex  forms.    If  a  person  '**'  ^^^  y**" 

at  age  twenty- five  desires  to  insure  his  life  for  single  adTance  premium  for  two  years*  insurance ....    $14  76 

$1000  for  one  year,  what  premium  ought  he  to  Sw»*«*i^»^?«*>'y  ffy»**>«  ;f^*-;i;\u-  "iA^i^v       ^^ 

•     -n                 !*•        Au        C-4-1-4.,,  ^^v.\L  ^«  4i^A  Present   value  of   $1    payable   one  (  $1.00       89137) 

pay 7    By  consulting  the  mortality  toble  we  find  y^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^Xjict  to  the  { x (or      9S 

that  of  89,835  persons  living  at  age  twenty-five,  contingency  of  death (  $1.04      89835) 

698  die  within  a  year.   The  probability  of  death  is  ^rtamt  value  of  annual  premium  of  $1  for  two  years     $1  96 

therefore  ff  f  {k-    The  risk  involved  in  insuring  his     Level  annual  premium,  $14.76  ^  $i.U6,  or 7  £7 

life  for  $1000  for  one  year  is  therefore  fjOOO  X  j.^  ^^^  ^he   level   premium   for  three  years' 

f«H5'  ""^  ^'^'P:     ®^^  ^^f  premium  >s  paid  at  the  insurance,  add  to  the  $14.76  the  risk  of  the  third 

beginning  of  the  year,  the  indemnity  at  the  end.  discounted  for  three  years  at  compound  dis- 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  allow  for  the  interest,  J^^  .    ^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^j  gg  ^j^^  present  worth  of  the 

•ay  at  4  per  cent.,  which  the  premium  will  earn  contingent  promise  to  pay  $1  two  years  from  now, 

during  the  year.    This  is  done  by  discounting  the  ^^^  ^.^.^^  ^  ^^^^^     f^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  present  worth, 

$7.77  for  one  y^r  at  4  per  cent.    We  find  the  net  ^^Itiply  the  present  value  of  $1  at  4  per  cent, 

premium  to  be  $7.47.    If  the  insurance  is  renewed  ^5^,^,    ^j^Jj^i  diswunt  for  two  years  by  the  fraction 

at  the  c'<>w  <>^t^«  yef '  *»>«  °«7^P^«"?;^°^  "  ^'^^  whc^  numerator  is  the  number  living  at  the 

on  the  probability  of  the  death  of  the  person  at  beginning  of  the  third  year  and  whose  denomina- 

age  twenty-six,  and  amounts  to  $7.58;  and  with  ^^  .^  the  number  living  now.    By  continuing  this 

e^-ery  succeeding  year  the  premium  increases  ac-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^j  ^^^^^^1  premium  for  term  in- 

cording  to  the  increased  probability  of  deatti.  ^             ^^^         ^^^^^^  ^^            ^iU  ^e  found. 

This  method  of  paying  for  insurance  is  known  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  insurance  to  run  for  life  there 

as  the  natural  premium  plan.  .^  apparently  a  new  element  introduced,  since  the 

The  premium  ne^ssary  to  secure  insurance  for  j^^j^^^ty  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  become  a 

a  number  of  years  by  a  single  payment  at  the  l^  ^^^.^     ^^^  ^^^^  difference  is  only  in  appearance, 

ginning  of  the  first  year  is  determined  in  a  similar  ^^  ^^^  Actuaries'  table  be  used,  a  whole-life  policy 

manner.    Thus  to  find  the  single  premium  fo^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^          twenty-five  may  be  treated  as 

years'  insurance,  discount  the  nsk  ( the  amount  of  ^^^       j.      f^^  seventy-four  years,  since  the 

insurance  multiplied  by  the  probability  of  death)  assumes  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  at 

for  the  first  year  at  4  per  cent,  simple  discount  for  ^i^^ty-^ine.      In    calculating   the    risk    for    the 

one  year,  and  the  risk  for  the  second  year  at  4  per  ^^^^^    f^^^^h  year  the  fraction  representing  the 

cent  compound  discount  for  two  y^rs.    The jum  lability  of  death  becomes  unity,  and  the  risk 

of  the  resulte  is  the  single  advanced  premiumfor  ^      ^^  f^,  ^^at  year  equals  the  face  of  the 

two  years'  insurance.    By  continuing  the  process  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  discounted  at 

the  single  premium  for  an  insurance  to  run  ^ny  ^^  ^^^    compound  discount  for  seventy-four 

stated  number  of  years  or  even  for  l»^e  may  be  J^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^1^  similarly 

ascertained.    Insurance  limited  to  a  stated  num-  ^j,^^.;^^  ^^^  previous  years.    On  the  other  hand, 

ber  of  years  is  known  as  term  insurance.  promise  to  pay  $1  each  vear  for  life  ceases 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  term  inBuran<5e  is  J^\P^^"J,       valSe  after  the  seventy-fourth  year, 

paid  for  by  a  uniform  annual  PT«"^'V™,^^™«  ™  since  on  the  seventy-fifth  year  the  numerator  of 

term  of  msurance.    Such  premium  "  k^«7^"  *  the  fraction  representing  the  probability  of  sur- 

qevel'  annual  premium.  ^I^*  "«  «Jf  »«>^  1*  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

be  determined  for  a  two  .Vf",  t«^-    .^*  *^^  Endowment  insurance  today  is  quite  as  much 

annual  premiums  must  evidently  have  the  same  evidence  as  pure  life  insurance.     An  endow- 

ralue  to  the  company  as  the  single  advance  pr^  .  *;  ^                ^^^  ^  ^^ated  sum  at 

mium   w  th  proper  allowance  for  the  possibiW  ^^^tu'e  /ay  Provided  the  person  is  living  at  that 

that  the  insured  will  not  be  al^ve  ^  pay  the  sec-  ^       Endo™t  insurant  usually  provides  also 

ond  premium.    It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  find  J        payment  of  an  insurance  indemnity  if  the 

the  present  value  of  $1  to  be  paid  at  once  and  $1  j^^Jred^d^               the  end  of  the  endowment 

paid  a  year  from  now  ^ V.^%*\™1' ™  luli  PeS   The  two  transactions,  however,  the  in- 

fng      To  a**"^^"  t^f  Jitter  J^m^^      we  must  P                    ^^^  endowment,  are  entirely  distinct. 

first  discount  the  dollar  for  one  y«"  »*  4  t^^  j^  endowment  insurance  the  premium  conteins 

cerit.,  and  then  multiply  the  result  by  the  fraction  J^/^^^^^^t     ^„^  to  pay  for  the  endowment,  the 

whose  numerator  is  the  number  living  at  the  end  ^r  to  nav  for  the  insurance.    Let  us  consider 

of  the  year  and  whose  denominator  is  the  number  other  «>,  P?^  .•f^^J^!V  "1^"'^"" 

"kTJI V;    '^'*  '"f  °"  ""T'^lfl  t'  A  '  WhlfrilTk  dtsT^mpany  assume  which  prom- 

mbility  that  a  person  Imnj?  now  will  be  hving  *^n                              y    j  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^          ^^ 

•  year  from  now;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  wes  »  «^y  "^  «  y  ^^^  that  the 
proce».  is  the  present  Talue  »**»>««,  P«y»We  a  ^^i^P^fj^^hat  he  Will  survive  is  MfM,  ■  Multi- 
year  from  now.  ««''J««t  *«>,.*h*  ~"*'"f"^.^  ^MnK  $1000  by  that  fraction  .AXs  the  risk 
death  during  the  year.  If  thisamount  is  added  P'^,  ^g  If  we  discount  this  amount  at  com- 
to  the  dollar  ,«yable  at  the  bepj^^^^^^^^^  =d  discount  for  twenty  years,  we  have  the 
year  the  sum  is  the  present  value  of  the  ?«""«  Sreient  value  of  the  risk,  or  the  single  advance 
of  the  nsured  to  J^T  •  do""  "«  «f;^*X;^  in  a  SJ^mhm  bivalent  to  the  risk.  At  4  per  cent. 
rmrs  if  Imng.    To  find  how  many  dollare  in  a  Pf             ^j^           ,^         ,j  i^  $3fl3.82.     To  find 

Se';riuSr^Tb.e7n'2d"^n'j:.  'd^fdeVe  ?rnet"*anU  Icel  premium  for  the  endowment. 
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divide  this  single  premium  by  the  present  value 
of  the  promise  at  age  ten  to  pay  $1  annually  for 
twenty  years  contingent  on  surviving.  The  prom- 
ise to  pay  $1000  if  the  insured  dies  Sefore  the  end 
of  the  period  is  an  insurance  contract,  for  which 
the  net  single  premium  payable  in  advance,  ascer- 
tained according  to  the  method  already  described, 
is  $92.75.  This  premium  covers  the  chance  of 
dying,  as  the  endowment  premium  covers  the 
chance  of  surviving.  The  net  single  premium  for 
the  endowment  life-insurance  policy  is  therefore 
$393.82  plus  $92.75,  or  $486.57.  The  net  annual 
level  premium  will  be  found  by  dividing  this 
amount  by  the  present  value  of  the  contingent 
promise  to  pay  $1  annually  for  twenty  years 
from  age  ten. 

Limited-payment  life  policies  grant  insurance 
for  life  in  return  for  a  limited  number  of  annual 
payments.  The  net  single  premium  for  such  a 
policy  might  be  ascertained  by  computing  the 
present  value  of  the  risk  assumed  by  the  com- 
pany as  in  the  case  of  whole-life  insurance,  and 
the  level  annual  premium  might  be  ascertained 
by  dividing  this  amount  by  the  present  value 
of  the  promise  to  pay  $1  for  a  stated  number  of 
years  of  living.  Or  the  risk  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  term  insurance  while  the  payments  are 
going  on,  and  life  insurance  after  the  end  of  the 
period  of  payments.  The  single  premium  for 
the  term  insurance  would  be  found  in  the  way 
already  described.  Tlie  single  premium  for  the 
life  insurance  would  then  be  found  by  calculating 
the  single  premium  necessary  to  pay  for  an  en-, 
dowment  to  come  due  at  the  end  of  the  limited- 
pa3'ment  period  and  to  be  large  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  single  premium  for  whole-life  insurance 
at  the  age  which  the  insured  will  then  have 
reached.  In  whatever  way  the  single  premium 
is  determined,  the  level  premium  will  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  usual  method. 

Keen  competition  for  new  business  has  led  life- 
insurance  companies  to  devise  a  bewildering  vari- 
ety of  policies,  embodying  many  different  methods 
of  settlement.  It  is  unnecessary  ,  however,  to  con- 
sider in  detail  these  different  forms.  However 
complicated  they  may  be,  they  can  all  be  analyzed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  net  premiums  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  application  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, namely,  probability  and  discount. 

Loading.  In  the  matter  of  loading,  however, 
there  is  room  for  great  diversity.  The  loading 
is  the  addition  to  the  net  premium  to  cover  con- 
tingencies and  expenses  of  management.  The 
contingencies  to  be  prepared  for  are  a  rate  of 
mortality  in  excess  of  that  indicated  by  the 
mortality  table  in  use,  and  a  rate  of  interest  be- 
low that  assumed  in  discounting  future  payments. 
The  larger  part  of  the  loading  is  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  expenses  of  management.  The 
loading  varies  greatly  in  different  kinds  of  poli- 
cies. Where  natural  premium  rates  are  used  it  is 
commonly  33  I3  per  cent,  of  the  net  premium  plus 
$4  per  $1000.  On  term  policies  of  all  kinds  it  is 
33)^  per  cent.;  on  whole-life  policies  it  varies 
from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  while  for  the 
endowment  policy  it  is  commonly  20  per  cent,  to 
2.')  per  cent.  Of  the  gross  premium,  therefore, 
from  16  ^  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  is  loading. 

It  is  difficult  to  discuss  in  detail  the  expenses 
of  life-insurance  companies,  but  that  they  are 
excessive  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  disin- 
terested investigators.  Greater  expenses  mean 
higher  premiums,  and  higher  premiums  mean  a 


smaller  number  of  insured  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  lapses  and  surrenders.  The  effort  to 
secure  new  business  leads  to  the  adoption  of 
more  and  more  costly  methods  of  solicitation 
rather  than  to  a  reliance  on  the  attractive  powers 
of  low  premiums.  The  item  of  commissions  to 
agents  represents  over  a  half  of  the  entire  cost 
of  management  of  the  life-insurance  business.  In 
the  first  year  of  a  policy  the  commissions  en- 
croach heavily  on  the  net  premium ;  for  while  the 
loading  is  from  16  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  premimn,  the  commission  to  the  agent  has 
in  recent  years  been  more  than  50  per  oent.  of 
the  gross  premium. 

By  the  New  York  law  of  1906,  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  reform  was  made  by  the  provision 
limiting  first-year  agency  commissions  to  the 
gross  loading,  and  also  restricting  renewal  com- 
missions. While  this  provision  places  a  handi- 
cap upon  agents  of  those  companies  which  by 
economical  management  have  been  able  to  reduce 
their  loading,  it  will  make  it  difficult  for  an  in- 
surance company  to  conceal  from  the  policy- 
holders the  exact  cost  of  securing  new  business. 

The  cost  of  the  agency  system  is  not  confined 
to  the  commissions  paid  to  the  agents.  Allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  extra-hazardous  risks 
foisted  upon  the  company  through  the  desire  of 
the  agents  for  commissions,  and  for  the  enormous 
number  of  lapses  by  persons  who  either  do  not  need 
insurance  or  cannot  afford  to  carry  it,  but  are  in- 
duced to  take  it  out  through  the  persistence  of  the 
solicitors.  More  than  half  of  the  lapses  occur  be- 
fore the  second  premium  is  paid,  and  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  companies  themselves  every 
such  lapse  represents  a  net  loss  to  the  company. 

To  the  policy-holder  there  is  of  course  an 
advantage  in  extending  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  is  insured  up  to  the  point  where 
highest  efficiency  of  management  is  attained,  and 
to  the  point  where  the  total  number  of  insured  is 
such  as  to  come  within  the  laws  of  average 
mortality.  With  only  a  small  volume  of  business 
a  company  is  handicapped  in  the  making  of  in- 
vestments, and  in  securing  the  best  type  of 
financial  and  business  management;  with  a  very 
limited  number  of  insured,  the  possibilities  of 
excessive  mortality  in  any  one  year  require  the 
accumulation  of  a  large  surplus  for  security. 
But  in  most  of  the  old-line  insurance  companies 
in  America,  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency  has 
long  since  been  passed.  Under  the  circumstances 
new  business  is  advantageous  to  those  already 
insured — in  whose  interest  the  company  is  sup- 
posed to  be  managed — only  when  the  returns 
from  such  business  cover  at  least  all  expenses 
connected  with  it.  Certain  British  companies, 
having  attained  a  size  permitting  of  maximum 
efficiency,  have  abandoned  altogether  the  active 
solicitation  for  new  business,  accepting  of  course 
such  business  as  may  come  unsolicited.  These 
companies  are  able  to  give  insurance  at  very  low 
rates  as  compared  with  companies  pursuing  an- 
other policy.  Most  of  the  American  companies, 
on  the  other  hand,  regard  every  increase  in 
business,  even  though  obtained  at  a  cost  entail- 
ing burdens  upon  those  already  insured,  as  some- 
thing desirable  in  itself;  and  hence  have  shown 
greater  and  greater  liberality  in  their  commis- 
sions to  agents  to  secure  such  business.  For  the 
same  reason  certain  companies  maintain  foreign 
offices  which  every  year  represent  a  net  loss  to 
the  company.     This  policy  is  defended  on  the 
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ground  that  insurance  confers  such  great  advan- 
tages upon  society  that  its  benefits  should  be 
extended,  even  at  a  net  cost  to  those  who  are  now 
insured.  Before  the  investigating  commission  of 
the  New  York  Legislature  in  1905  the  president 
of  one  of  the  greatest  companies  defended  the 
practice  on  the  ground  that  life  insurance  was, 
in  a  measure,  a  philanthropic  business.  A  better 
explanation  of  this  apparent  violation  of  busi- 
ness principles  will  appear  when  we  consider 
the  practical  management  of  a  life-insurance 
company. 

From  the  large  commissions  paid  to  agents 
from  the  gross  first-year  premium  has  sprung  the 
practice  of  rebating.  Officials  in  the  employ  of 
the  insurance  companies  have  been  permitted  by 
the  companies  to  retain  all  or  part  of  the  agents' 
commission  upon  insurance  taken  out  by  them- 
selves, members  of  their  families,  and  even  their 
friends.  Agents  anxious  to  secure,  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  the  patronage  of  persons  prominent 
in  a  community  often  gave  rebates  representing 
a  large  part  oi  the  commission.  The  net  effect 
wai  to  give  to  persons  of  power  ^nd  infiuenoe 
insurance  at  cheaper  rates  than  persons  having 
no  special  advantages  enjoyed;  and  in  the  end, 
to  increase  the  amount  of  premium  paid  by  the 
latter  class.  The  practice  was  prohibited  in  New 
York  State  by  the  law  of  1906. 

Medical  Examination.  The  early  mortality 
tables  were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  mor- 
tality of  the  general  population.  In  the  absence 
of  restrictions  it  is  obvious  that  insurance  com- 
panies would  suffer  from  an  unfavorable  selec- 
tion of  risks.  The  unhealthy  and  the  weak  would 
seek  the  benefits  of  insurance,  while  the  strong 
and  healthy  would  make  comparatively  little  use 
of  it.  To  avoid  such  unfavorable  selection, 
insurance  companies  endeavor  to  limit  their 
operations  to  persons  of  average  expectation  of 
life,  and  to  bar  out  those  below  the  average.  In 
the  beginning,  therefore,  insured  lives  are  a 
selected  class,  and  might  be  expected  to  show  a 
death-rate  considerably  below  the  average  for  the 
general  population.  It  is  commonly  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  through  the  tendency  of  the  stronger 
to  surrender  their  insurance  readily  and  of  the 
weaker  to  keep  theirs  up  as  long  as  possible, 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  original  selection  is  lost 
within  five  or  six  years. 

The  original  selection  of  risks  was  made  chiefiy 
on  the  results  of  the  medical  examination.  The 
medical  examiner  is  required  to  ascertain  from 
the  applicant  personally  all  needed  facts  relating 
to  family  and  pergonal  history,  as  well  as  to  pres- 
ent physical  condition  and  evidences  of  past  dis- 
ease, and  also  to  judge  of  the  risk.  Among  the 
facts  to  be  elicited  are  the  following:  age  and  oc- 
cupation, residence;  whether  or  not  he  has  been 
rejected  or  postponed  because  of  illness  or  risk ; 
use  of  liquors  and  of  tobacco ;  service  in  army  or 
navy,  or  rejection  by  recruiting  officer;  height 
and  weight;  race  and  sex;  presence  of  hernia,  or 
results  of  accident  or  injury;  hereditary  influ- 
ences, as  inferred  from  age  and  condition  of  health 
of  parents  and  of  four  grandparents,  if  still  alive 
or  at  time  of  death,  with  caiise  of  death  in  each 
case ;  similar  facts  regarding  brothers  and  sisters ; 
existence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  insanity  in 
any  part  of  family;  all  diseases  from  which  ap- 
plicant has  suffered,  with  date,  duration,  severity, 
and  result  in  each  case,  as  well  as  name  of  at- 
tending physician;  present  condition  of  physical 


health  and  evidence  of  tendencies  toward  disease. 
Moral  hazard  must  be  considered  as  well  as  physi- 
cal condition.  From  this  information  the  ex- 
aminer is  asked  to  judge  of  the  risk  as  a  partial 
guide  for  the  medical  director. 

Termination  of  Policies.  There  are  five  ways 
in  which  life-insurance  policies  may  be  termi- 
nated :  by  maturity,  by  death,  by  expiry,  by  lapse, 
or  by  surrender.  The  method  of  settling'endow- 
ment  policies  at  maturity  is  simple  and  presents 
few  points  of  interest.  The  payment  of  death 
claims  is  hedged  about  with  more  formality. 
Formerly  companies  were  disposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  technicalities  in  order  to  avoid  paying 
claims,  but  now  reputable  companies  show  com- 
n)endable  willingness  to  settle  on  receipt  of  proofs 
of  death.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  chief  reli- 
ance for  such  proof  is  on  medical  testimony. 

Lapses  and  Subbendebs.  A  policy  is  said  to 
lapse  when  the  insured  fails  to  pay  a  premium 
at  the  stipulated  time.  A  policy  is  surrendered 
when  the  insured  gives  formal  notice  to  the  com- 
pany of  his  desire  to  terminate  the  policy  and 
receive  its  surrender  value.  The  proportion  of 
policies  surrendered  or  allowed  to  lapse  is  very 
large.  During  the  decade  1801-1900  the  regular 
life-insurance  companies  reporting  continuously 
to  the  New  York  Insurance  Department  issued 
policies  on  which  the  first  premiums  were  actually 
paid  which  carried  insurance  to  the  amount  of 
seven  and  three-fourths  billions  of  dollars;  dur- 
ing the  same  decade  they  wrote  off  their  books 
more  than  five  billions  of  dollars.  The  amount 
terminated  by  lapse  or  surrender  during  the 
decade  exceeded  three  and  one-half  billions  of 
dollars.  In  1905  the  amount  terminated  in  regu- 
lar ways  was  $324,000,000,  while  $644,000,000 
were  terminated  by  lapse  or  surrender.  The 
blame  for  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  rests 
upon  the  commission-seeking  agents.  Further 
evidence  of  their  excessive  zeal  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  of  the  total  amount  of  insurance  written  by 
the  companies  considerably  more  than  10  per  cent, 
is  never  issued  because  the  applicants  fail  to  pay 
even  the  first  premiums. 

SuBPLUS  and  Resebve.  If  all  insurance  were 
pure  insurance  without  any  endowment  element, 
and  if  it  were  always  paid  for  on  a  natural- 
premium  plan,  and  if,  further,  the  actual  mortal- 
ity were  exactly  equal  to  the  assumed  mortality, 
and  the  actual  interest  rate  equal  to  the  assumed 
rate,  the  question  of  lapses  and  surrenders  would 
have  comparatively  little  significance.  Under 
such  conditions  the  premium  for  each  year 
would  pay  for  the  insurance  of  that  year,  and 
if  the  insured  allowed  his  policy  to  lapse  he 
would  already  have  received  in  the  form  of  pro- 
tection the  equivalent  of  the  premiums  he  had 
paid  in.  But  even  on  the  natural-premium 
method  the  premiums  must  contain  an  element 
of  loading  intended  to  cover  expenses  and  con- 
tingencies. It  is  clearly  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable  to  estimate  the  loading  so  closely  that 
there  shall  never  be  any  excess.  Furthermore, 
it  would  not  be  practicable  for  a  company  to 
calculate  mortality  so  closely  that  the  number 
of  assumed  losses  would  never  be  less  than  the 
number  of  actual  losses.  The  advance  premiums 
covering  insurance  for  a  single  year  create  a  fund 
which  will  be  invested  at  interest.  It  would  also 
be  impracticable  to  calculate  interest  at  exactly 
the  figure  that  will  be  earned.  A  surplus  arising 
from  these  three  sources  would  frequently  be  left 
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in  the  hands  of  the  company,  even  upon  the 
natural-premium  plan,  and  with  the  companies 
free  to  calculate  mortality  and  interest  according 
to  any  plan  they  might  choose. 

In  the  States  which  regulate  insurance  com- 
panies with  any  degree  of  efficiency  the  mortality 
rates  and  the  interest  rates  to  be  assumed  in 
calculating  net  premiums  are  prescribed  by  law. 
The  Actuaries'  and  the  Combined  Experience 
mortality  tables  are  the  ones  commonly  prescribed 
for  calculating  mortality;  while  the  prescribed 
interest  rate  varies  from  3%  per  cent,  to  4%  per 
cent.  Through  selection  of  risks  any  company 
can  keep  the  actual  mortality  rate  below  the 
assumed  rate.  In  1903  the  gain  accruing  to 
twenty-four  of  the  chief  companies  from  this 
source  exceeded  $20,000,000.  Moreover,  any  com- 
pany, by  careful  investment,  is  able  to  earn  more 
than  the  assumed  rate  of  interest.  In  1903  every 
one  of  the  twenty- four  companies  did  this ;  indeed, 
the  actual  rate  for  all  the  companies  was  122  per 
cent,  of  the  requirement,  and  the  total  gain  accru- 
ing to  the  companies  from  this  source  exceeded 
$10,000,000.  The  loading  for  all  the  companies 
exceeded  slightly  the  actual  expenses  it  was  de- 
signed to  cover.  From  all  these  sources,  then,  a 
very  considerable  surplus  must  accrue  to  every 
well-managed  company. 

If  the  company  is  organized  on  the  joint-stock 
plan,  this  surplus  is  clearly  the  property  of  the 
stockholders,  unless,  of  course,  the  policies 
written  give  the  insured  certain  claims  upon  it. 
In  a  mutual  company  it  is  the  property  of  the 
policy-holders.  Since  the  surplus  is  so  impor- 
tant an  item,  it  would  be  difficult  for  stock  com- 
panies to  compete  with  mutual  companies  unless 
the  policy-holder  were  assured  a  part  of  the 
surplus  in  one  company  as  in  another.  Hence, 
in  practice  some  form  of  "  dividends  "  are  prom- 
ised the  policy-holder — ^unless  he  prefers  a  "  non- 
participating  "  policy,  in  which  case  he  is  insured 
at  a  lower  rate. 

In  the  determination  of  dividends  to  each 
policy-holder  many  knotty  problems  arise.  Theo- 
retically, each  policy-holder  should  receive  in 
dividends  exactly  what  his  payments  have  con- 
tributed to  the  surplus.  But  this  is  something 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  in  practice.  In  the 
United  States  what  is  known  as  the  "contribu- 
tion plan  "  of  apportionment  has  enjoyed  wide 
popularity.  If  the  mortality  has  not  been  so 
high  as  assumed,  the  policy-holder  receives  a 
rebate  on  his  own  estimated  cost  of  insurance; 
if  interest  is  higher  than  assumed,  he  is  given 
a  sum  representing  the  excess  of  interest  on  the 
reserve  on  his  own  policj' ;  if  savings  in  expenses 
leave  a  surplus  from  loading,  the  policy-holder 
receives  a  rebate  proportioned  to  the  loading  on 
his  o\\Ti  policy.  This  method,  however,  is  open 
to  the  objection  that  the  average  savings  on 
mortality  for  the  whole  number  of  insured  may 
not  accurately  represent  the  savings  on  mortality 
for  any  class  of  lives;  similarly  the  surplus 
from  loading  may  not  arise  equally  from  all 
classes  of  policies,  It  was  admitted  by  a  high 
insurance  official  before  the  New  York  investigat- 
ing commission  in  1905  that  the  determination 
of  dividends  was  largely  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

In  the  form  of  distribution  practice  differs 
widely.  In  England  a  popular  method  is  to  use 
the  dividend  to  buy  paid-up  insurance.  In  the 
United  States  cash  payments  are  the  rule,  either 
on  the  annual  dividend  or  the  deferred  dividend 


plans.  By  the  latter  plan  no  dividend  is  actu- 
ally declared  until  a  certain  period — 5,  10,  20 
years — has  elapsed,  although  dividends  may  be 
computed  annually  on  each  policy,  and  the  policy- 
holder may  be  given  an  account  of  such  dividends 
set  aside  for  him.  By  the  deferred  dividend 
plan,  the  policy-holder  who  surrenders  his  policy 
forfeits,  as  a  rule,  all  claim  to  the  divioends; 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  those  who  die 
before  the  end  of  the  dividend  period.  The  for- 
feited dividends  go  to  swell  the  dividends  of 
those  who  remain  in  the  company  at  the  end  of 
the  dividend  period.  The  advantages  to  those 
who  survive  are  obvious.  They  receive  a  far 
larger  part  of  the  surplus  than  they  have  actu- 
ally contributed.  The  hope  of  receiving  this 
return  is  supposed  to  operate  as  a  .check  upon 
withdrawals.    The  disadvantages  of  the  plan  are 

(1)  its  unfairness  to  the  insured  who  surrender 
their  policies  or  die  before  the  end  of  the  term; 

(2)  the  removal  of  the  check  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  which  is  afforded  by  an 
annual  accounting.  The  policy-holder  under  the 
deferred  dividend  plan  cannot  know  what  his 
reserve  is  eamii^g;  he  cannot  compare  the  re- 
sults of  his  policy  with  those  of  policies  offered 
by  other  companies.  By  the  New  York  law  of 
1906  deferred  dividend  policies  were  abolished 
for  new  business  in  the  State. 

The  questions  relating  to  the  rights  of  the 
policy-holder  become  still  more  important  in 
connection  with  the  reserve  fund.  Whenever  level 
premiums  are  substituted  for  natural  premiums, 
a  reserve  must  be  accumulated  out  of  the  excess 
of  the  early  payments  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
of  the  later  payments.  Whenever  insurance  is 
paid  for  more  than  a  year  in  advance,  as  in  case 
of  single-payment  or  limited-payment  life  policies, 
a  reserve  must  be  accumulated  to  cover  the  cost 
of  insurance  for  the  years  after  the  premiums 
cease.  For  an  endowment  a  reserve  is  necessary 
which  at  the  end  of  the  endowment  period  shall 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  maturing  obligations. 

The  insured  stands  in  his  relation  to  the  re- 
serve in  a  position  quite  different  from  his  rela- 
tion to  the  surplus.  Whether  a  person  is  insured 
in  a  mutual  company  or  a  stock  company,  he 
clearly  has  an  equitable  title  to  his  reserve  as 
long  as  the  insurance  is  in  force.  When  the  policy 
terminates  naturally,  by  death,  by  maturity,  or 
by  expiry,  the  reserve  is  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  policy-holder  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
insurance  contract.  When  the  policy  lapses,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  reserve. 

NoN-FoBFEiTUBE  LAWS.  Down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  a  policy-holder  who  allowed  his 
policy  to  lapse  forfeited  both  surplus  and  reserve. 
At  that  time  most  of  the  insurance  was  term  or 
straight  life  insurance,  and  the  question  of  re- 
serve was  comparatively  unimportant,  and  not  at 
all  understood  by  the  insuring  public.  It  was  in 
the  case  of  limited-payment  policies  and  endow- 
ment policies  that  the  policy-holders  came  to  see 
clearly  that  they  had  rights  in  the  matter.  If  ten 
or  twenty  annual  payments  are  to  be  enough  to 
enable  an  insurance  company  not  only  to  grant 
insurance  during  the  ten  or  twenty  years,  but 
also  to  give  paid-up  insurance  for  life  or  to  pay 
an  endowment  at  the  end  of  the  period,  evidently 
when  one-half  the  payments  have  been  made  the 
insured  has  purchased  some  part  of  his  endow- 
ment or  paid-up  insurance.    In  the  last  half  of 
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the  century  both  legislation  and  competition 
worked  in  favor  of  the  lapsing  policy-holder. 
The  first  legislative  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  insured  to  the  reserve  on  his  own  policy  was 
the  law  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
in  1861.  This  law  required  that,  in  case  a  pre- 
mium should  not  be  paid  when  due,  the  net 
value  of  the  policy  should  be  ascertained  accord- 
ing to  the  combined  experience  or  actuaries'  rate 
of  mortality,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent.  After 
deducting  from  such  net  value  any  indebtedness 
to  the  company  which  the  insured  might  have  in- 
curred, 80  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  should 
be  employed  as  a  single  net  premium  of  tem- 
porary insurance,  the  amount  of  insurance  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  policy,  and 
the  term  for  which  it  should  run  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  age  of  the  insured  at  the 
lapse  of  premiums,  and  the  assumptions  of  the 
mortality  tables  and  interest  rate  prescribed  in 
the  act.  By  a  law  of  1880  it  was  provided  that 
when  two  full  annual  premiums  had  been  paid 
in  cash  or  note,  or  both,  upon  default  in  a  sub- 
sequent payment,  the  full  net  value  of  the  policy, 
after*  d^ucting  indebtedness  to  the  company, 
should  be  used  as  a  single  premium  for  life  or 
endowment,  to  buy  paid-up  insurance.  This  paid- 
up  insurance  was  to  terminate  at  the  same  time 
as  the  original  policy. 

California,  Maine,  Michigan,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York  have  since  passed  similar 
non-forfeiture  laws.  Massachusetts  and  Missouri 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  non-forfeiture 
law  those  policies  which  are  allowed  to  lapse  be- 
fore two  annual  payments  have  been  made;  in 
the  other  States  the  law  does  not  apply  unless 
three  premiums  have  been  paid.  Non-forfeiture 
laws  have  now  become  unimportant,  since  the 
companies  voluntarily  offer  as  good  terms  as 
legislation  would  be  apt  to  secure. 

Tontines.  Progress  in  this  direction,  however, 
has  not  been  uniform.  It  was  interrupted  for  a 
time  by  the  great  popularity  of  the  tontine  sys- 
tem of  insurance.  Under  this  system  the  sur- 
plus and  reserve  of  lapsing  policy-holders  were 
by  the  insurance  contract  surrendered  to  the  com- 
pany, but  instead  of  becoming  the  property  of  the 
company,  the  agreement  was  that  they  should  be 
divided  at  the  end  of  the  'tontine  period*  among 
those  of  the  insured  who  still  survived.  Under 
such  a  plan  the  more  lapses  there  are  the  greater 
is  the  gain  to  those  who  survive.  The  insurance 
companies  were  glad  to  encourage  the  practice, 
because  tontine  policies  were  attractive  to  the 
very  class  of  lives  that  they  are  most  anxious  to 
insure,  the  lives  of  the  strong  and  healthy.  The 
use  of  the  pure  tontine  policy  has  now  been 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  partly  because  the 
tontine  (?ains  were  disappointingly  small  in  pros- 
perous times  and  with  an  especially  select  class 
of  lives,  partly  on  account  of  adverse  legislation. 

SuBRENHEB  Pbivileges.  The  Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture  laws,  described  above,  illustrate 
two  of  the  modes  of  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
lapsed  policy-holders,  namely,  extended  insurance 
and  paid-up  insurance.  A  third  method  of  settle- 
ment consists  in  cash  payment.  Under  extended 
insurance  the  reserve  is  used  to  continue  the  origi- 
nal policy  in  force  as  long  as  it  suffices  to  pay  the 
premiums,  and  in  many  companies  the  insured  are 
allowed  to  reinstate  their  policies  by  making  good 
the  unpaid  back  premiums  with  interest  at  any 
time  before  the  reserve  has  been  exhausted. 


CONTBOL  OF  LIFE-InSUBANCE  COMPANIES.     The 

control  of  a  mutual  life-insurance  company  rests, 
in  last  analysis,  with  the  policy-holders;  that 
of  a  joint-stock  company  with  the  stockholders. 
But  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  life  insur- 
ance business  is  essentially  mutual.  Until  1006 
the  control  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  assets  of 
the  Equitable,  the  largest  joint-stock  life-insur- 
ance company  in  the  world,  vested  in  the  holders 
of  the  $100,000  of  capital  stock.  By  a  plan  put 
into  operation  in  1906  policy-holders  have  the 
right  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  directors  of  the 
Equitable  by  voluntary  action  of  the  stock- 
holders, in  response  to  the  demands  of  public 
opinion. 

Immediate  control  of  an  insurance  company 
rests  in  a  board  pf  directors,  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders in  a  joint-stpick  company,  by  the  policy- 
holders in  a  mutual  company,  and  by  both  classes 
in  a  'mixed'  mutual  and  stock  company.  As  the 
policy-holders  are  widely  scattered,  and  in  any 
case  consist  largely  of  persons  who  have  neither 
the  inclination  nor  the  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  management  of  the  business, 
they  are  compelled  to  vote  by  proxy.  In  many 
cases  enough  proxies  to  control  elections  are 
entrusted  to  the  president  and  other  officers,  who 
can  thus  determine  the  composition  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Under  the  circumstances  the  trus- 
tees can  have  little  real  control  over  the  president 
and  other  high  officers  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  appoint. 

In  some  cases  proxies  have  been  given  for  long 
periods — even  in  perpetuity.  In  the  insurance 
investigations  in  1905  the  fact  was  disclosed 
that  in  one  New  Jersey  Company  proxies  suffi- 
cient for  control  under  ordinary  conditions  had 
been  held  by  the  president  of  the  company. 

One  result  of  the  virtual  control  of  the  com- 
pany by  the  administrative  officers,  arising  out 
of  the  proxy  system,  has  been  the  payment  of 
inordinate  salaries  to  the  higher  administrative 
officers.  Thus  in  1005  the  salary  of  the  president 
of  the  Mutual  Life  was  $150,000  per  annum; 
that  of  his  son,  the  general  manager,  $121,766. 
The  president  of  the  New  York  Life  received  a 
salary  of  $100,000.  This  tendency  has  been  no 
less  striking  in  joint-stock  companies.  An  in- 
vestigating committee  of  the  directors  of  the 
Equitable,  in  1905,  reported  that  the  salary  of 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  company  had  been 
increased  from  $30,000  in  1900  to  $100,000  in 
1905,  although  there  was  nothing  to  justify  such 
increase.  The  salaries  of  thirteen  executive  offi- 
cials of  the  same  company  had  been  increased 
from  an  aggregate  of  $297,600  in  1900  to  $448,- 
600  in  1905.  Under  either  the  mutual  or  the 
joint-stock  plan,  the  control  tended  to  central- 
ization in  the  hands  of  a  few  managing  officials. 

In  order  to  bring  the  management  of  mutual 
life-insurance  companies  under  the  control  of  the 
policy-holders,  the  New  York  Legislature  enacted 
in  1906  a  law  requiring  the  removal  of  the  ex- 
isting directorates  of  New  York  mutual  compa- 
nies, and  the  election  of  new  boards,  invalidating 
all  existing  proxies  and  limiting  the  validity  of 
new  proxies  to  two  months,  and  prescribing  in 
detail  methods  of  voting  in  person,  by  mail,  and 
by  proxy.  The  law  also  required  that  the  lists  of 
policy-holders  should  be  accessible  to  any  policy- 
nolder.  The  law  further  contained  provisions  for 
facilitating  the  transformation  of  existing  joint- 
stock  companies  into  mutual  companies. 
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While  frequent  changes  in  management  are  un- 
desirable, and  annual  struggles  for  the  control 
of  a  company,  like  that  carried  on  in  1906  be- 
tween the  existing  management  and  the  "Inter- 
national Policy-holders*  Committee,"  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  tend 
to  impair  public  confidence  in  the  companies,  it 
is  generally  believed  that  as  a  rule  the  manage- 
ment will  have  sufiicient  advantages  in  proxy- 
getting  to  continue  itself  in  power,  so  long  as  its 
policy  is  generally  approved. 

Investments  of  Life-Insubance  Companies. 
The  reserves  and  surplus  of  the  life-insurance 
companies  represent  capital  for  investment  ex- 
ceeding two  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
companies  reporting  to  the  New  York  insurance 
department.  These  funds  are  specially  adapted 
for  permanent  investment,  since  under  ordinary 
conditions,  with  the  business  of  the  company  re- 
maining stationary,  the  income  from  premiums 
and  investments  is  at  least  equal  to  all  the  ex- 
penditures. The  fundamental  requirements  of  all 
investments  of  life-insurance  companies  are :  ( 1 ) 
security  of  the  principal;  (2)  certainty  of  in- 
come; and  (3)  the  highest  income  compatible 
with  these  requirements.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  higher  the  interest  return,  the  lower 
w^ili  premiums  need  to  be,  or  the  higher  the 
dividends. 

Mortgages  on  small  holdings  of  improved  real 
estate,  restricted  to  a  limited  proportion  of  the 
value  of  the  property,  meet  the  above  require- 
ments admirably.  If  due  care  is  exercised  by  the 
company  in  making  such  loans,  they  are  among 
the  most  secure  and  profitable  of  investments. 
The  expense  of  administering  such  assets,  is,  how- 
ever, considerable ;  and  the  business  would  become 
unwieldy  with  large  companies.  Real  estate  it- 
self, as  it  continually  fluctuates  in  value,  is  a 
doubtful  form  of  investment. 

The  bonds  of  municipalities  in  States  where 
municipal  corporations  are  carefully  restricted 
as  to  their  debt-incurring  powers  form  an  in- 
vestment which  is  secure,  easily  administered, 
and  profitable.  State  bonds  may  be  very  sat- 
isfactory, but  the  possibility  of  repudiation 
exists. 

Loans  to  policy-holders  upon  their  own  policies, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  being  restricted  to  the 
reserve  on  the  policy,  is  a  perfectly  safe  invest- 
ment for  the  insurance  company,  and  yields  a  re- 
turn above  the  average.  Such  loans  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  investments  of  most  com- 
panies. 

A  somewhat  similar  form  of  investment  con- 
sists of  advances  to  agents  upon  renewal  com- 
missions. A  common  form  of  agents'  contract, 
before  1606,  allowed  the  agent  50  per  cent,  of  the 
first  year's  premium,  20  per  cent,  of  the  second, 
15  per  cent,  of  the  third,  and  7%  per  cent,  of  sub- 
sequent premiums  up  to  the  tenth.  Such  renewal 
commissions  have  the  element  of  insecurity  aris- 
ing from  possible  lapse  or  deatu  of  the  policy- 
holder; hence  some  State  insurance  departments 
have  refused  to  admit  such  loans  as  assets.  A 
means  of  evading  the  appearance  of  carrying 
assets  of  doubtful  validity  has  been  the  sale  to 
hnnkinsr  institutions  of  agents'  notes.  Thus  the 
Equitable  on  December  31,  1904.  carried  on  its 
books  $1,514,639  of  such  assets,  while  $5,813,184 
was  carried  by  trust  companies,  havingf  been 
transferred  to  the  latter  bv  the  Equitable. 

While  such  assets,  if  limited  to  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  renewal  commissions,  may  be  secure, 


and  usually  yield  a  high  return,  the  more  conser- 
vative insurance  companies  employ  them  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 

The  bonds  of  great  private  corporations  are  an 
exceedingly  common  form  of  investment,  and  with 
reasonable  care  on  the  part  of  the  investing  com- 
panies, meet  all  the  requirements  as  to  security 
of  principal  and  certainty  of  interest.  Their 
yield  is  often  low,  as  they  are  much  in  demand  by 
other  investing  agencies.  Corporation  stocks,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  generally  regarded  as  unsuit- 
able for  the  investment  of  life-insurance  funds. 
They  may  be  quite  secure  as  to  income ;  but  their 
value  is  constantly  fluctuating.  In  a  time  of 
panic,  the  value  of  such  assets  might  easily 
shrink  to  such  an  extent  that  an  insurance  com- 
pany which  had  invested  largely  in  them  would 
fall  below  the  minimum  of  assets  required  by 
law  for  the  protection  of  its  reserves,  and  so  be 
forced  into  liquidation. 

The  holder  of  corporate  stocks,  moreover,  be- 
comes in  the  measure  of  his  holdings  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  companies  whose  stock 
he  holds.  Thus  the  insurance  companies,  through 
stock  holdings  in  banks,  trust  companies,,  rail- 
roads, and  the  like,  were  forced  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  management  of  business  wholly 
foreign  to  life  insurance,  and  often  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  life-insurance  business. 

The  assets  of  the  life-insurance  companies  re- 
porting to  the  New  York  department  consisted 
on  January  1,  1905,  of  real  estate,  $165,037,788; 
bonds  and  mortgages,  $704,429,523;  stocks  and 
bonds,  $1,373,514,039;  collateral  loans,  $44,864,- 
694;  loans  on  policies  to  policy-holders,  $196,- 
709,501;  premium  notes  and  loans,  $19,096,593; 
cash  in  ofhce  or  bank.  $73,245,246;  deferred  and 
unpaid  premiums,  $45,149,901;  other  assets, 
$29,269,525;  a  total  of  $2,651,316,714.  The  item 
classed  as  stocks  and  bonds,  making  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  assets,  consists  mainly  of  secur- 
ities which  find  a  ready  market,  and  therefore 
subject  to  constant  fluctuations  in  value. 

Obviously  such  heavy  investment  in  securities 
many  of  which  are  subject  to  speculative  dealings 
gives  the  insurance  companies  a  position  of  ex- 
traordinary influence  in  the  financial  world.  In 
the  floating  of  a  new  issue  of  corporation  bonds, 
or  the  launching  of  a  new  corporation,  the  sup- 
port of  insurance  investment  was  a  factor  hard 
to  overestimate.  Hence  arose  the  practice  of 
participation  by  the  life-insurance  companies 
in  syndicates  formed  to  underwrite  large  issues 
of  corporate  securities.  The  companies  partici- 
pating in  such  transactions,  like  ordinary  specu- 
lators, disposed  of  the  securities  contracted  for 
at  an  advanced  price;  and  in  most  cases  the 
syndicate  transactions  of  the  past  years  proved 
profitable  to  the  companies.  At  the  same  time 
the  business  was  hazardous;  and  the  participa- 
tion of  life-insurance  companies  in  underwriting 
syndicates  has  been  generally  condemned  as  un- 
sound policy. 

The  officers  of  the  insurance  companies  to 
whom  the  investment  of  funds  was  intrusted 
naturally  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  for 
private  gain.  In  some  cases — although  these 
were  rare — an  officer  of  an  insurance  company 
joined  in  a  syndicate  to  purchase  securities  to 
be  sold  later  to  the  insurance  company  at  an 
advanced  price,  A  more  common  practice  was 
the  participation,  by  officers  of  insurance  com- 
panies, in  syndicates  in  which  the  companies 
were  themselves  participants.     Since  the  pur* 
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i  of  the  company  were  an  essential  factor  in 
Alining  the  price  of  the  securities  under- 
m,  the  oflicers  enjoyed  a  substantial  ad- 
ge  over  other  speculators,  although  not  at 
cpense  of  the  insurance  company, 
urther  source  of  gain  to  officers  of  the  com- 
i  arose  through  the  direction  of  investments 
e  companies  through  brokerage  firms  in 
the  officers  were  financially  interested; 
^posit  of  company  funds  in  banks  or  trust 
mies  which  elected  the  insurance  officials  to 
directorships,  etc.  In  some  cases  it  has 
shown  that  insurance  companies  retained 
lous  balances  of  idle  money  on  deposit  with 
ng  institutions  thus  favored. 
!  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  finan- 
osition  of  the  life-insurance  companies  was 
centive  offered  to  large  financial  interests  to 

0  control  the  insurance  companies,  without 

1  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders. 
>f  influence  in  banking,  industry,  or  trans- 
ion,  in  some  cases  secured  practical  con- 
)f   a   life-insurance   company   in   order   to 

its  investments  into  channels  favorable  to 
elves. 

se  practices,  while  leading  to  the  invest- 
in  securities  which  did  not  always  meet 
■quirements  of  safety,  did  not  impair  the 
ial  stability  of  any  important  company, 
tiief  disadvantage  to  the  policy-holder  con- 
in  the  fact  that  investments  were  not  made 
I  sole  view  to  the  interests  of  the  insurance 
>ny,  and  hence  the  cost  of  insurance  was 
higher  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been, 
er,  the  close  relations  between  insurance 
peculative  finance  might  easily  prove  dis- 
is  in  a  time  of  commercial  distress, 
emote  effect  of  the  close  relation  between 
.noe  and  speculative  finance  was  the  con- 
ion  by  some  of  the  life-insurance  companies 
ge  sums  to  the  funds  of  political  parties. 
(6  and  1900  the  financial  <^cers  of  some  of 
»uranoe  companies  contributed  liberal  sums, 
life-insurance  funds,  to  the  Republican  cam- 
fund.  The  same  thing  was  done,  with  less 
»nt  reason,  in  1904.  Contributions  to  State 
!al  committees  have  also  been  frequent, 
correct  these  abuses,  the  New  York  Legisla- 
a  1906  prohibited  the  giving  of  party  cam- 
contributions  by  corporations  chartered  in 
ate;  it  also  prohibited  the  participation  by 
•insurance  company  or  any  of  its  officials 
lerwriting  syndicates.  Further  investments 
3ks  or  in  bonds  secured  wholly  or  chiefiy  by 
were  prohibited,  and  the  companies  were 
ed  within  five  years  to  dispose  of  all  such 
ments  now  held. 

[SLATioN.  The  chief  activity  of  Government 
United  States  in  respect  to  life  insurance 
ervision  and  restraint.  The  history  of  life 
.nee  in  the  United  States  has  shown  a 
d  tendency  to  recklessness  in  the  matter  of 
es,  and  it  is  only  the  activity  of  the  Gov- 
nt  which  has  induced  the  companies  to  give 
Ir  policy-holders  adequate  protection.  Mas- 
letts  was  the  first  State  to  establish  an  in- 
«  department  ( 1855 ) .  Tt  was  also  the  first 
to  adopt  a  scientific  method  of  insuring  the 
cy  of  an  insurance  company.  That  method 
brief,  to  compel  it  to  carry  a  reserve  suffi- 
to  reinsure  all  its  outstanding  risks  at  net 
im  rates ;  that  is,  a  reserve  which  is  called 
a  calculation  based  on  a  specified  mortality 


table  and  rate  of  discount.  The  Actuaries'  table 
and  4  per  cent,  were  specified  in  the  Massachu- 
setts law,  and  have  been  adopted  by  most  of  the 
other  States  which  have  introduced  the  net  valua- 
tion test  of  solvency.  Some  States,  however, 
authorize  the  use  of  a  discount  rate  of  4V^  per 
cent.,  which  diminishes  somewhat  the  amount  of 
reserve  required.  New  York  originally  used  the 
American  Experience  table,  then  changed  to  the 
Actuaries*  table  with  4  per  cent,  interest,  and 
January  1,  1901,  in  recognition  of  the  fall  of  the 
rate  of  interest  in  safe  investments,  returned  to 
the  American  table  of  mortality  with  interest  of 
3^  per  cent.  This  has  materially  increased  the 
amount  of  reserve  necessary  for  the  companies  to 
carry. 

Not  infrequently  State  laws  require  the  invest- 
ment within  the  State  of  the  reserve  on  policies 
held  within  the  State.  Laws  specifically  prohib- 
iting combinations  for  the  fixing  of  premium  rates 
are  rare,  but  in  most  cases  the  State  anti-trust 
laws  are  applicable  to  insurance  companies.  Laws 
relating  to  the  taxation  of  insurance  companies, 
or  upon  policies  written  by  them  within  a  State, 
are  common.  Such  laws  are  regarded  by  insur- 
ance men  as  wholly  unjustifiable,  since  they  tend 
to  discourage  men  from  making  due  provision  for 
their  families  in  case  of  death.  Much  of  the 
other  State  legislation,  also,  is  of  an  unnecessarily 
burdensome  nature.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  total  cost  of  inspection,  as  conducted  by  the 
various  States,  is  at  least  eight  times  as  great  as 
inspection  by  a  single  authority  would  be.  This 
burden  is  in  most  cases  borne  by  the  companies. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  insurance  bills 
proposed  in  the  various  State  legislatures  are 
chiefiy  designed,  it  is  alleged,  to  blackmail  the 
companies.  Apart  from  blackmailing  legislation, 
there  are  many  laws  proposed  which  the  insurance 
companies  are  bound  to  oppose,  in  the  interests  of 
their  policy-holders.  The  New  York  legislative 
investigation  in  1905  disclosed  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  companies  retained  agents  to  watch 
legislation  and  to  employ  appropriate  means  to 
defeat  obnoxious  measures.  The  sums  paid  in 
recent  years  for  this  purpose  by  the  New  York 
lAfe  alone  aggregated  over  a  million  dollars. 
Exactly  how  the  money  was  expended  was  not 
disclosed.  The  New  York  law  of  1906  requires 
every  agent  representing  a  corporation  before  the 
New  York  Legislature  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  statement  of  the  services  he  expects 
to  perform,  and  to  make  public  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  all  expenditures  incurred. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  State  legisla- 
tion has  led  many  persons,  including  high  in- 
surance officials,  to  seek  a  remedy  in  federal 
regulation.  On  February  27,  1905,  Senator  Dry- 
den  of  New  Jersey,  president  of  the  Prudential 
Life  Insurance  Company,  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  declaring  that  insurance  policies  are  articles 
of  commerce,  and  that  the  delivery  of  contracts 
of  insurance  by  a  corporation  of  one  State  into 
another  should  be  deemed  transactions  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  subject  to  regulation  by 
Congress.  The  bill  further  made  provision  for 
federal  licenses  and  federal  8uper\'iwion  of  the 
business  of  all  companies  writing  insurance 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  State  of  their  origin. 
In  his  message  to  Congress,  December  5,  1005, 
President  Roosevelt  urged  the  importance  of 
fcKleral  regulation  of  insurance.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  committees  on  Judiciary  of  the 
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House  and  Senate  in  the  1905-1906  session,  but 
in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Paul  v.  Virginia,  that  insurance  con- 
tracts are  not  articles  of  commerce,  those  com- 
mittees reported  adversely  to  the  project.  An 
effort  was  made  in  the  same  Congress  to  secui-e 
the  enactment  of  a  model  insurance  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  action  was  postponed. 

That  more  thoroughgoing  legislation  than  ex- 
isted in  most  States  was  required  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness, was  not  generally  understood  until  the  dis- 
closures of  the  methods  of  the  companies  in  1905 
and  1906.  Opposing  financial  interests,  strug- 
gling for  the  control  of  the  Equitable  Socie^, 
kd  in  February,  1905,  to  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  James  W.  Alexander,  president  of  the 
Equitable,  and  thirty-seven  other  officers  of  the 
society,  to  prevent  the  re-election  of  First  Vice- 
President  James  H,  Hyde,  o\nier  of  a  majority 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company.  The  officer 
named  was,  nevertheless,  re-elected  to  the  first 
vice-presidency,  and  in  April  a  committee  of  the 
directors,  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  of  extrava- 
gance and  mismanagement  brought  against  Mr. 
Hyde.  The  report  of  the  committee,  made  public 
June  2,  1905,  showed  that  Mr.  Hyde  had  involved 
the  company  in  transactions  of  great  magnitude 
without  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee ; 
that  he  carried  in  his  own  name  securities  belong- 
ing to  the  company,  with  the  result  that  he  had 
been  elected  to  numerous  positions  of  trust  in 
other  corporations,  often  carrying  with  them 
large  salaries;  that  he  had  used  the  funds  of 
the  company  to  pay  for  an  elaborate  entertain- 
ment given  in  his  own  name ;  that  he  had  shared 
in  syndicates  which  had  effected  sales  of  securi- 
ties to  the  Equitable  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  made  the  purchase  in  be- 
half of  the  company.  The  committee  also  made 
public  the  disposition  of  the  society  to  pay  in- 
ordinately large  salaries.  The  president  of  the 
society  was  also  censured  by  the  committee  for 
permitting  these  irregularities  to  continue  for  a 
long  period. 

The  officers  attacked  in  the  report  requested  an 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  by  the 
State  superintendent  of  insurance.  The  report 
of  the  State  superintendent  showed  that  the 
solvency  of  the  company  had  not  been  impaired, 
but  threw  little  further  light  upon  the  irregulari- 
ties of  management  censured  in  the  Frick  report. 
Under  the  pressure  of  popular  demand,  a  legis- 
lative commission  was  appointed  in  the  special 
session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  of  1905  to 
examine  into  the  business  of  the  principal  life- 
insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  State. 
The  commission,  consisting  of  three  senators  and 
five  assemblymen,  with  Senator  W.  W.  Arm- 
strong as  chairman,  began  its  sessions  September 
6,  1905,  having  secured  Charles  E.  Hughes  as 
counsel.  The  principal  companies  investigated 
were  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the 
New  York  Life/  the  Metropolitan  Life,  the  Mu- 
tual Reserve  Life,  and  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
of  New  Jersey.  Most  of  the  abuses  disclosed 
by  the  investigation  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  In  addition  to  these,  mention  may  be  made 
of  the  practice  of  disbursing  the  funds  of  in- 
surance companies  to  secure  space  for  publica- 
tion matter  favorable  to  the  companies  in  the 
public  press.     Thus  Vice-President  Haley  Fisk 


of  the  Metropolitan  Life  testified  that  in  1895, 
when  the  business  of  industrial  insurance  was 
under  investigation  in  Massachusetts,  his  com- 
pany spent  $140,000  in  paying  newspapers  to 
print  matter  favorable  to  the  company.  Even 
during  the  progress  of  the  Armstrong  investiga- 
tion,^ according  to  an  officer  having  charge  of 
the  literary  bureau  of  the  Mutual,  $11,753  were 
spent  by  that  company  to  buy  space  in  one 
hundred  newspapers  to  print  favorable  versions 
of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee. 

Another  class  of  abuses  disclosed  was  the  ma- 
nipulation of  the  assets  of  the  companies  to  make 
a  favorable  showing  in  the  reports  of  the  insur- 
ance department,  or  to  enable  the  company  to 
enter  upon  business  not  permitted  by  its  by-laws. 
The  New  York  Life,  toward  the  close  of  1903,  held 
$4,000,000  in  International  Mercantile  Marine 
bonds, — a  security  not  generally  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly desirable.  To  diminish  the  amount 
held  for  the  purposes  of  the  annual  report, 
$800,000  of  these  bonds  were,  on  the  last  business 
day  of  1903,  sold  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co.,  and 
repurchased  by  the  company  on  the  first  business 
day  of  1904.  In  order  to  secure  a  license  to  do 
business  in  Prussia,  the  New  York  Life  had  been 
compelled  to  dispose  of  all  stock  holdings.  In- 
stead of  selling  such  stock  on  the  market,  the 
company  sold  it  to  a  syndicate  of  employees  of 
the  company,  receiving  the  notes  of  those  em- 
ployees in  payment,  and  holding  the  stock  as 
collateral. 

As  a  result  of  the  exposures,  radical  reforms 
were  made  in  several  companies.  The  president 
of  the  Equitable,  in  a  letter  published  December 
18,  1905,  announced  that  economies  amounting 
to  over  $600,000  had  been  effected  in  that  society, 
mostly  through  reduction  of  salaries.  On  No- 
vember 29,  President  Richard  A.  McCurdy  and 
his  son,  Robert  H.  McCurdy,  resigned  from  the 
Mutual.  Successors  were  chosen  at  greatly  re- 
duced salaries.  Other  salaries  were  also  cut,  the 
aggregate  saving  being  $225,000  per  annum. 

On  February  22,  1906,  the  Armstrong  Com- 
mittee submitted  its  report  on  the  insurance 
companies  to  the  Legislature,  and  recommended 
a  thoroughgoing  reform  of  insurance  legislation. 
Its  recommendations  were  practically  embodied 
in  the  law  of  1906,  the  important  provisions  of 
which  have  already  been  discussed.  The  measure 
was  enacted  practically  without  opposition,  al- 
though it  is  asserted  by  the  insurance  companies 
that  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  insurance  in  New  York  State.  In  some 
of  the  other  States  the  subject  of  the  enactment 
of  similar  drastic  legislation  was  discussed  in 
the  1905-1906  session,  but  no  definite  action  was 
taken.  A  convention  of  governors,  attorneys-gen- 
eral, and  insurance  commissioners  was  held  at 
Chicago,  early  in  1906,  with  the  object  of  elabo- 
rating a  scheme  for  uniform  State  laws,  but  ac- 
tion was  chiefly  confined  to  elaborating  a  plan  for 
model  legislation  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

LIFE    MOBTABS    AND    BOCKETS.      See 

Life-Savinq  Guns  and  Rockets;  Life-Savino 
Service. 

LIFE-PBESEBVEBS.  Contrivances  adjust- 
able to  the  body  for  buoying  up  persons  in  the 
water.  They  are  made  of  various  materials  and 
in  various  forms.  The  best  kind  of  ordinary 
life-preserver,  such  as  is  used  on  passenger  ves- 
sels, is  made  of  good,  sound  cork  blocks,  or  other 
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■uitable  Bubetaoce,  with  belts  and  shoulder-atrapa 
jiToperly  attached,  and  so  constructed  as  to  place 
the  cork  undemeath  the  Bhouldere  and  around 
the  bodj  of  the  person  wearing  it.  It  should  con- 
tain at  least  six  pounds  of  |food  cork,  and  have 
a  buoyancy  of  24  pounds.  Cork  cushions,  with 
belts  and  shoulder-straps,  are  considered  good 
■ubstitates  far  the  jacket  above  desciibed  when 
they  have  the  proper  buoyancy.  Life-preservers 
of  an  approved  pattern  are  required  by  law  on 
pasaeneer  vessels  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspecting  officers  to  see 
that  they  are  adequate  and  serviceable.     Oara- 


foT  each  person  that  they  will  acconunodate,  and 
those  for  steamers  on  lakes,  bays,  sa>unds,  and 
rivers,  a  buoyancy  of  156  pounds  for  each  person. 
Such  rafts  are  equipped  with  life-lines  and  oars. 
An  effective  contrivance,  which  is  much  used 
oo  passenger  and  other  vessels,  is  the  metallic 
cylinder   life-raft,   consisting  of  two  cylinders. 


cone-shaped  at  the  ends,  firmly  eonoected  with 
cross-ro<u,  and  having  stats  running  longitudi- 
nally between  the  hollow  forms.  This  rati  owes 
its  great  buoyancy  to  the  air-flUed  cylinders. 

l%e  Carley  life-float  is  another  and  later  form 
of  raft  It  consists  of  a  copper  tube,  shaped 
like  an  ellipse,  which  is  divided  into  air-tight 
compartments.  The  tube  is  sheathed  with  cork, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  canvas  and  made 
water-tight.  A  bottom,  composed  of  wooden  slats, 
is  suspended  from  the  interior  sides  of  the  float 
by  a  rope  netting  about  three  feet  deep.  The 
netting  is  so  arranged  that,  whichever  side  of  the 
float  may  fall  npon  the  water,  the  slatted  bottom 
will  go  undermost.  Oars  and  a  signal  flag  are 
laahed  to  the  tube.    A  large  niunber  of  persons 


lining  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  man  adjusts 
it  by  thrusting  bis  head  through  the  hole  in 
the  lining,  the  front  and  back  parts  falling 
into  position  and  being  secured  E^  a  lashing 
around  the  waist  This  method  obviates  the  ne- 
eeaaity  for  shoulder- straps,  and  there  being  but 
one  knot  ta  tie  or  unfasten,  the  belt  can  be 
readily  put  on  and  removed.  Tule  and  deer  hair 
are  used  to  some  extent  in  the  construction  of 
life-preeervers.  Those  in  the  form  of  inflated 
vcata  and  overcoats  are  seen  in  service  occasion- 
ally. Waterproof,  air-tight  life -preserving  suits, 
consisting  of  headdress,  jacket,  and  trousers, 
made  of  rubber  or  similar  material,  are  seldom 
employed  at  the  present  time  except  by  divers. 
UTE-BAXTS.  Structures  used  in  saving 
life  at  sea.  Nowadays  nearly  all  seagoing  steam- 
ers carry  «  certain  number  of  rafts,  of  some  ap- 
proved description,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  small-boat  capacity  they  are  required 
to  maintain.  These  floats,  as  a  rule,  can  be  con- 
veniently stowed,  are  easily  transported  from  one 
part  of  the  vessel  to  another,  may  be  launched 
overboard  anywhere,  and  sometimes  prove  better 
instruments  than  boats  for  saving  the  ship- 
wrecked. The  devices  of  this  kind  are  well-nigh 
innumerable.  All  depend  for  their  extra  buoy- 
ancy upon  some  ingenious  method  of  utilizing  air 
receptacles,  cork,  et«.  Rafts  and  floats  intended 
to  be  carried  on  the  decks  of  ocean  steamers 
ahoald  have  an  actual  buoyancy  of  IST^  pounds 


can  be  supported  by  this  device,  which  is  con- 
structed in  various  sizes. 

IiIFE  SENT.  In  Scotch  law,  the  usufruct, 
i.e.  the  right  to  the  beneficial  use  and  enjoyment 
of  a  heritable  estate  for  life,  the  person  en- 
titled thereto  being  called  a  life-renter.  The 
estate  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  life  estate  of 
the  English  and  American  law,  its  distinctive 
features  being  derived  from  the  Roman  or  civil- 
law  system .  on  which  the  law  of  Scotland  is 
based.'  See  Civil  Law;  Life  Estate;  Ubufbuot. 

LiFE-sAviHa  avua  and  boceets. 

Ordnance  used  to  fire  line-carrying  projectiles 
from  the  shore  to  a  wrecked  vessel  or  vice  versa. 
The  I.yle  gun,  which  is  more  generally  used  in 
the  United  States  than  any  other,  is  described 
under  Lipe-Savino  Service.  American  ocean- 
going steamers  are  required  to  be  supplied  with 
some  approved  means  of  flring  lines  to  the  shore. 
The  Hunt  pun  and  Cunningham  rocket  are  em- 
ployed by  man^  for  such  a  purpose.  Thp  former, 
which  was  devised  hy  Edmund  S.  Hunt,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  mounted  on  a  flat  wooden  carriage, 
to  which  it  is  fastened  at  the  csscabel  by  a  hinge. 
Elevation  is  obtained  by  use  of  a  quoin  between 
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the  forward  part  of  the  carriage  and  the  under 
Bide  of  the  gun.  The  projectile  is  the  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  apparatus,  and  consists  of  a  cylindri- 
cal tube  of  tin,  into  one  end  of  which  is  soldered 
a  solid  hemispherical  shot  which  rests  on  the 
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cartridse  in  the  gun.  About  half  the  shot  line 
is  coiled  in  the  tube,  from  which  it  pavs  out  dur- 
ing flight,  the  balance  of  the  line  being  in  a 
can,  or  on  a  reel,  placed  on  the  ground  or  deck. 
When  the  gun  is  discharged  the  weight  of  the 
line  causes  the  projectile  to  reverse  similar  to  the 
Lyle  method.  The  Massachusetts  Humane  So- 
ciety uses  the  Himt  gun,  which  has  a  range  of 
more  than  700  yards.  The  rocket,  which  is  the 
invention  of  Patrick  Cimningham,  of  the  same 
State,  consists  essentially  in  a  head  carrying  the 
projectile  charge,  in  combination  with  a  tube 
adapted  and  arranged  to  contain  a  coiled,  line. 
The  latter  is  connected  with  a  shore  or  deck  line 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hunt  system.  This 
is  a  powerful  rocket  having  a  range  of  1000 
yards  with  a  small  line.  It  is  fired  from  a  staiid. 
Guns,  rockets,  or  mortars,  of  various  designs,  are 
used  by  all  life-saving  institutions  for  effecting 
line  communication  with  stranded  vessels.  For 
other  life-saving  appliances,  see  Life- Saving 
Service. 

LIFE-SAVINa  SEBVICE.  The  Life-Saving 
Service  of  the  United  States  was  organized  under 
the  present  system  in  1871.  Previously,  however, 
a  number  of  small  boatrhouseas  had  been  located 
on  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey, 
placed  in  charge  of  officers  known  as  keepers,  and 
imperfectly  equipped  with  boats  and  appliances 
for  the  use  of  such  of  the  coast  residents  as  might 
volunteer  to  serve  without  compensation  upon 
occasions  of  disaster.  The  act  of  April  20,  1871, 
gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
establish  additional  stations  on  the  coasts  of  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  to  employ  crews  of 
experienced  surfmen  at  such  stations  and  for  such 
periods  as  he  might  deem  necessary,  at  a  com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  forty  dollars  per  month. 
Upon  this  limited  authority  the  inauguration  of 
the  existing  system  was  undertaken.  Subsequent 
legislation  has  extended  it  to  embrace  the  entire 
ocean  and  lake  coast-s  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  added  many  improvements.  Its  purpose, 
primarily,  is  to  save  life  from  wrecked  or  im- 
periled vessels  near  the  shore  by  means  of  or- 
ganized equipment  and  effort.  Next  to  the  rescue 
of  life  is  the  saving  of  marine  property. 

In  1807  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society,  a 
benevolent  organization,  placed  a  lifeboat  station 
at  Cohasset,  which  was  the  first  regular  attempt 
in  this  country  to  render  direct  aid  to  the  ship- 
wrecked from  the  shore.  Later  the  society  built 
a  number  of  small  stations  and  enlarged  mate- 
rially the  scope  of  its  work.  The  creation  and 
extension  of  the  Government  service,  however,  re- 
lieved the  society  of  much  of  its  charge,  although 


it  still  maintains  some  50  small  houses,  equipped 
with  boats  and  line-carrying  guns,  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast.  Between  1848  and  1871  Congress 
made  occasional  small  ap^^propriations,  commenc- 
ing with  one  of  $10,000  in  the  former  year,  for 
providing  means  for  the  rescue  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  shipwreck,  and  under  the  authority  of 
such  fragmentarv  legislati<Mi  a  number  of  houses 
were  established  along  the  seaboard  furnished 
with  boats  and  some  other  life-saving  appliances. 
Lifeboats  were  also  placed  at  scattered  points 
on  the  Atlantic  and  lake  coasts.  The  stations 
erected  had  to  rely  upon  volunteers  from  among 
the  fishermen  in  the  various  localities  to  man 
the  boats  and  apparatus  as  occasion  required. 
AVhile  there  was  much  of  value  in  this  inchoate 
service,  its  defects  were  many  and  serious.  Fi- 
nally the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  disasters  to 
vessels  and  their  crews  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
disclosing  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  succor 
then  at  hand,  so  aroused  public  sentiment  as  to 
cause  the  enactment  of  national  legislation,  upon 
which  the  present  life-saving  system  is  based. 
It  is  the  only  governmental  service,  all  other  life- 
saving  institutions,  except  one  or  two  small  Eu- 
ropean organizations,  being  maintained  wholly  or 
in  part  by  private  contribution. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1901,  there  were  270  stations  included 
in  the  service.  Of  these  195  were  situated  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Metxico,  58  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  16 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  1  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  River,  Louisville,  Ky.  Eight  stations  in- 
cluded in  this  summary  were  houses  of  refuge 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida.  For  the  con- 
venience of  administration,  the  sea  and  lake 
coasts,  which  have  a  general  extent  of  about  10,- 
000  miles,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  are  divided  into 
separate  districts  numbered  from  1  to  13  inclu- 
sive. These  districts  have  been  fixed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  conformaticm  of  the  shores,  there 
being  8  on  the  Atlantic,  1  on  the  Gulf,  1  on  the 
Pacific,  and  3  on  the  lakes,  one  of  the  last-named 
(the  10th)  including  the  station  at  the  falls  of 
the  Ohio  River. 

The  station  buildings  are  located  at  points  of 
danger  to  shipping,  most  of  them  being  at  ex- 
posed places.  Those  on  the  ocean  coast  are  gen- 
erally two-story  wooden  structures,  built  to 
withstand  severe  winds  and  the  encroachment  of 
storm  tides,  and,  when  conditions  permit,  are 
placed  sufficiently  back  of  high-water  mark  to 
make  them  safe.  The  stations  on  the  lakes  aVe 
similar  to  those  on  the  seashore.  Many  of  them, 
however,  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  harbors, 
behind  piers  or  breakwaters,  and  are  specially 
devised  for  the  use  of  the  heavy  lifeboats  em- 
ployed in  that  region.  The  interiors  of  the 
buildings  are  divided  into  suitable  apartments 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  crews  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  live-saving  appliances,  the  largest 
space  being  allotted  to  the  boatroom,  from  which 
a  sloping  platform  leads  for  the  running  out  of 
the  heavier  equipments.  Stations  exposed  to 
view  from  off  shore  are  so  painted  that  they  can 
be  distinguished  a  long  distance.  Each  has  a 
lookout  tower,  or  platform,  where  the  day  watch 
is  kept,  and  is  marked  by  a  flagstaff  that  may 
be  used  in  signaling  passing  vessels.  Two  sta- 
tions, the  one  on  the  Ohio  River  and  another  in 
Boston  Harbor,  are  house-boats,  or  floating  sta- 
tions, which  are  moored  in  their  respective  lo- 
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ealities  and  are  equipped  and  manned  for  their  being  admitted  or  promoted  to  a  higher  cprade 

special  purposes.     The  houses  of  refuge  on  the  who  has  not  furnished  manifest  proof   of   hia 

coast  of  Florida  are  small  dwellings,  each  large  fitness  for  the  position.    A  vacancy  in  the  keeper* 

enough  for  the  residence  of  one  man,  who  has  ship  of  a  station  is  filled  by  the  promotion  of  a. 

char^,  and  his  family.    They  are  supplied  with  suHman  judged  to  be  the  most  competent  avail- 

proTisions   and   other    necessaries   and   are    in-  able  man  in  the  district. 

tended  for  places  of  shelter  only,  as  the  character  The  keeper  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 

of  the  neighboring  shores  makes  it  possible  for  buildings  and  their  contents  and  the  government 

wrecked  persons  to  reach  the  land  with  little  of. the  station.     He  is  the  captain  of  the  crew 

difficulty,  their  chief  danger  being  from  hunger  over  which  he  has  control.    In  the  boat  he  takes 

and  thirst.  the  steering  oar  and  at  other  times  directs  the 

The  stations  are  designated  by  local  names  operations.  The  crews  are  put  through  a  ri^d 
indicating  their  positions.  When  they  are  near  course  of  drills,  recitations,  and  inspections,  which 
each  other,  some  being  not  more  than  four  or  the  keeper  carries  out  on  specified  days  each 
five  miles  apart,  they  ai*e  connected  with  tele-  week,  weather  and  surf  permitting,  while  the  dis- 
phone  lines,  which  makes  it  easy  to  concentrate  trict  officers  and  others  in  authority  make  f re- 
two  or  more  crews  in  combined  effort  at  the  quent  visits  to  the  stations.  The  drills,  which 
scene  of  wrecks.  It  often  happens  that  several  tne  regulations  of  the  service  prescribe,  are  with 
vessels  strand  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  the  Ix^ch  apparatus  (each  station  has  a  drill- 
neighborhood,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  desirable  ground  on  which  is  a  wreck  pole  representing 
to  have  means  to  assemble  speedily  the  necessary  the  mast  of  a  stranded  vessel ) ,  surf  and  life 
force  to  assist  them.  Wnenever  practicable,  boats,  life-car,  international  and  general  service 
unadjacent  stations  are  connected  with  the  near-  signal  codes,  method  of  resusci&ting  the  ap- 
est  available  point  that  will  put  them  within  parently  drowned,  etc.  Keepers  and  surfmen 
telegraphic  reach.  The  telephone  lines  of  the  provide  themselves  with  uniforms  which  they 
service  are  of  value  to  the  commercial  interests  are  required  to  wear  at  all  times  when  on  duty, 
of  the  country,  as  they  are  used  in  giving  marl-  The  service  uses  several  principal  appliances 
time  exchanges,  underwriters,  and  others  con-  for  saving  life  from  shipwreck.  The  first  of  these 
oemed  early  notice  of  disasters,  and  in  advis-  is  the  cedar  surfboat,  which  is  the  boat  most 
ing  them  of  the  condition  of  wrecked  vessels  and  suitable  to  launch  from  flat  beaches  through 
their  cargoes.  During  the  war  with  Spain  the  the  shoaling  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
telephone  system  was  used  by  the  surfmen  as  a  coasts.  The  various  types  of  this  boat  are  de- 
mihtary  coast  signal  service.  velopments  of  the  boats  used  in  surfing  by  the 

The  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  fishermen  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  when 
with  the  exception  of  the  floating  station  at  the  first  stations  were  placed  on  those  shores. 
Boston,  are  manned  from  August  Ist  to  May  31st  Those  in  most  general  use  are  from  22  to  27  feet 
of  each  vear.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  long,  6  to  7  feet  beam,  and  are  provided  with  end 
termed  the  inactive  season,  the  keepers  alone  are  air-chambers  which  make  them  insubmergible* 
in  cKarge  on  those  coasts,  that  being  the  period  Each  is  completely  equipped  with  oars,  boat- 
least  liable  to  high  winds  and  rough  water,  hooks,  boat-hatchets,  bailing-buckets,  life-pre- 
The  members  of  the  crews,  however,  who  are  off  servers,  life  and  righting  lines,  cork  fenders,  an 
duty  at  that  time  are  required  to  respond  anchor,  a  canvas  drogue,  heaving-stick,  etc.  This 
promptly  to  any  call  for  assistance  that  may  bcMit,  being  comparatively  light,  can  easily  be 
reach  them,  and  are  paid  for  services  rendered  hauled  along  shore  on  its  carriage.  Its  action  in 
on  such  an  occasion,  while  volunteers  are  also  the  hands  of  the  station  crew  is  often  marvelous, 
relied  upon  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  at-  the  boat  being  mfinoeuvred  in  the  breakers  and  in 
tend  a  wreck.  Stations  on  the  Pacific  Ck)ast,  and  proximity  to  wrecks  with  great  dexterity.  It  is 
the  one  at  Louisville,  are  manned  continuously,  propelled  by  from  five  to  eight  oars,  and  is  ex- 
while  on  the  Great  Lakes  active  service  covers  pected  to  carry,  besides  the  crew,  from  nine  to 
the  interval  betweeii^'the  opening  and  closing  of  twelve  persons,  although  as  many  as  fifteen  have 
navigation.  The  floating  station  in  Boston  Har-  been  safely  landed  at  a  time  in  a  bad  sea. 
bor  is  employed  from  May  1st  to  November  15th  Other  contrivances  are  the  self -bailing  and 
of  each  year,  its  work,  like  that  of  the  Louis-  self-righting  lifeboat,  a  reproduction  of  the  Eng- 
Tille  station,  consisting  lanifely  in  the  rescue  of  Hsh  model,  and  the  Beebe-McLellan  self-bailing 
imperiled  persons  from  small  craft  and  requiring  boat  of  American  design.  (See  Lifeboat.) 
unremitting  vigilance.  Its  equipment  includes  Lifeboats  are  used  with  good  effect  on  the  Great 
a  steam  launch  and  two  gasoline  launches.  Lakes,  where  the  conditions  favor  their  employ- 

A  life-saving  crew  is  composed  generally  of  a  ment,  are  utilized  to   some  extent  at  selected 

keeper  and  from  six  to  eight  surfmen,  although  points  on  the  ocean  coast,  and  often  go  long  dis- 

the    number    depends    a    great    deal    upon    the  tances  under  sail.    The  matter  of  placing  boats 

nature  of  the  service  they  are  to  perform,  in  at  stations  has  always  to  be  carefully  considered, 

some   cases   a   larger   crew   being  necessary   to  as  the  type  which  may  be  suited  to  one  locality 

man  a  station  properly.     At  most  of  the  sta-  may  be  entirely  unfitted  for  another. 

tions  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  an  extra  man  is  put  When  it  is  impracticable  to  use  a  boat,  wreck 

on  during  the  winter  season.     A  surfman  must  ordnance  is  relied  upon  for  communicating  with 

be  a   citizen  of  the   United  States,  not  under  stranded  vessels.     A  small,  bronze,  smoothbore 

eighteen  nor  over  forty  years  of  age  when  origi-  gun,  weighing  with  its  carriage  185  pounds,  in- 

nally  enlisted,  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  vented  bv  Major  David  A.  Lyle,  of  the  army,  is 

language,  physically  sound,  a  good  swimmer,  and  the    appliance    in   general   use.     It   carries   an 

experienced  in  the  management  of  boats.     Ap-  18-pound  elongated  cast-iron  projectile,  in  one 

pointments  are  made  upon  examination  and  cer-  end  of  which  is  an  eyebolt  or  shank  that  pro- 

tificatibn  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.    Great  jects  sufficiently  beyond  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 

care  is  exercised  in  selecting  the  men,  no  one  to  protect  the  line  which  is  fastened  to  it  from 
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being  burneil  off.  Wheo  the  gun  U  flred  the 
■train  of  the  line  causea  the  projectile  to  re- 
verse. A  range  of  nearly  700  ytrde,  with  a  small 
shot-line,  has  beeo  obtained  with  this  gun  under 
favorable  cirinimBtanceB,  altbough  the  piece  la 
not  often  called  upon  to  coTer  a  range  of  more 
than  400  yards. 


The  breeches  buoy  ie  a  circular  life-,    . 
of  cork,  about  7Vj  feet  iu  circumference,  to  which 
short  canraa  breeches  are  attached.    It  holds 


On  account  of  its  being  safe,  as  well  as  light 
and  easy  to  transport  and  handle,  and  from 
the  further  consideration  that  the  greater  Dum- 
ber of  vesaele  now  stranding  on  the  coast  have 
small  crews,  from  six  to  ten,  it  is  more  fre- 
quently used  than  the  life-car. 

The  life-car  is  made  of  KalTaniied  sheet  iron 
and  is  shaped  like  a  covert  boat  with  an  open- 
ing on  top,  provided  with  a  hatch  which  may  be 
fastened  inside  or  out.  While  practically  water- 
tight it  has  means  for  supplying  air  to  those 
within.  It  is  between  10  and  11  feet  long,  has 
eufflcient  eapacitv  for  five  or  six  persons,  and 
may  be  connected  with  a  hawser  and  hauled  in 
the  water  to  and  from  a  vessel,  or  can  be 
operated  similarly  to  the  breeches  buoy.  This 
car  has  been  found  very  useful  in  landing  sick 
people  and  valuables,  as  they  are  protected  from 
getting  wet. 

There  are  a  number  of  appliances,  auxiliary  to 
the  principal  means  of  saving  life,  beloneing 
to  the  regular  outfit  of  a  station.  Among  these 
are  boat- wagons,  roller  boat -skids,  apparatus- 
carts,  cork  jackets,  heaving-stieks,  signal-flags, 
night  wammg  signals,  beach  torches,  patrol 
lanterns,  medicine-chests,  hawsers,  bauling-IInes, 
etc.  At  some  points,  where  the  outlying  bars 
are  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore, 
powerful  line-carrying  rockets,  which  have  a 
greater  range  than  the  gun,  are  kept,  but  there 
have  been  few  calls  for  their  use. 

In  the  day  a  strict  lookout  seaward  is  kept 
from  the  stations  for  distressed  craft,  and  during 
the  night  between  sunset  and  dawn,  and  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  thick  and  stormy,  the 
patrolmen  maintain  a  steady  vigil  along  the 
beach.  At  the  beginning  of  their  watch  two 
surfmen  from  each  station  follow  the  shore-line  in 
opposite  directions  until  they  meet  the  patrolmen 
from  the  adjacent  stations,  with  whom  metallic 
checks,  suitably  marked,  are  exchanged  and  taken 
to  the  keepers  as  proof  of  the  honest  performance 
of  duty.  When  the  Stations  are  remote  from  each 
other  this  scheme,  of  course,  is  not  practicable, 
and  then  the  patrolman  carries  a  watchman's 
clock  which  can  be  registered  as  to  time  of  ar- 
rival only  by  means  of  a  key  contained  in  a  post 
at  the  limit  of  his  beat.    Each  roan  carries,  be- 
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ploded  by  percussion, 
flashes  far  out  over  the  dark  waters  and  warns 
the  unwary  ship,  approaching  too  near  the 
breakers   and   outlying   reefs   or   shoals,   of   iro- 

E ending  danger,  or  assures  the  shipwrecked  that 
elp  is  close  at  hand.  The  patrol  system  is  a 
feature  that  distinguishes  the  United  States 
service  from  all  others  in  the  world,  and  ac- 
counts largely  for  its  unrivaled  success  in  afford- 
ing relief  to  seafarers.  During  the  year  1901 
£31  craft  were  warned  away  from  dangerous 
places  by  the  signals  of  the  patrolmen.  At  some 
■tations,  where  service  is  likely  to  be  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  horses,  and  where  the  shore  is 
suitable,  patrolmen  on  extended  beats  are  per- 
mitted to  go  mounted. 


ures  to  alarm  the  crew  ot  the  station.  Some- 
times this  may  be  quickly  accomplished  by  nae 
of  the  telephone  in  a  near-by  watch-house;  other' 
wise  the  surfman  must  hasten  on  his  errand  as 
best  he  can.  The  condition  of  the  weather  and 
surf  will  indicate  to  the  keeper  whether  a  res- 
cue should  be  attempted  by  means  of  a  boat,  the 
breeches  buoy,  or  life-car.  Either  the  boat  must 
be  hauled  on  its  carriage  or  the  apparatua-cart 
dragged  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  Draught-ani- 
mals are  kept  at  many  stations  to  facilitate  and 
hasten  the  transportation  of  the  appliances,  but 
when  they  are  not  provided  the  keeper  may  hire 
horses  when  needed. 

If  the  rescue  is  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
beach  apparatus,  no  time  is  lost,  after  selecting 
a  suitable  place  abreast  of  the  vessel,  in  setting 
up  the  gear.  Each  one  of  the  crew  proceeds  at 
once  to  break  out  the  part  assigned  to  his 
charge  and  place  it  in  position.  The  beeper 
fires  the  gun  and  the  slender  shot-line  goes  flying 
over  the  stranded  vesseL    This  line,  to  insure  iu 


running  out  without  entanglemmt  or  friction, 
has  been  previously  tsked  over  pins,  layer  upon 
layer,  and  inclosed  in  a  box.  When  brought  into 
use  the  box  is  inverted  and  the  pins  are  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  line  disposed  in  loops  so  that 
it  will  pay  out  freely.  The  shot-lines  are  soft- 
laid  and  are  of  three  siies.  numbered  4.  7,  and  9, 
being  respectively  4-32,  7  32,  and  9-32  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  sailors  on  the  vessel,  with  the 
shot-line  that  has  been  sent  them,  haul  off  on 
endless  rope,  rove  through  a  tail-block,  called  the 
whip-line.  If  the  mast^  are  standing,  the  tail- 
block  is  made  fast  to  the  lower  mw,  well  np. 
The  life-saving  crew  then  send  off  by  the  whip  a 
3-inch  hawser  which  is  secured  to  the  mast  about 
two  feet  above  the  tail-block.  By  means  of  a 
strong  tackle  attached  to  a  sand-anchor,  con- 
sisting oi  two  pieces  of  flat,  stout  timber,  crowed 
and  bolted,  and  buried  in  a  trench  to  support 
the  strain,  the  surfmen  set  taut  the  hawser, 
passing  it  over  a  wooden  crotch  about  t«i  tett 
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Ugh  which  firmlj  aaspends  the  line  between  ihip 
.and  shore.  The  breeches-buo;  block  is  usually 
anapped  upcu  the  hawMr  and  the  but^  is  hauled 


5  UIZ-SAVISa  BXBTICE. 

Each  district  ia  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a 
superintendent   who   has   been   promoted   to   hU 

Keition  frora  the  ranks  of  the  keepers.  His 
sineaa  is  to  conduct  the  general  affairs  of  the 
stations  under  his  supervision,  which  he  visits  at 
least  once  a  quarter,  recommend  sup  plica,  re- 
pairs, etc,  paj  off  the  men,  inspect  public  proper- 
ty, fix  the  patrol  limits,  aft«r  consultation  with 
the  resident  inspector,  certify  the  names  of  eligi- 
bles  for  vacancies  in  the  crews,  and  see  that  the 


-to  and  from  the  wreck  with  the  whip-line.  Small 
wooden  tablets  called  IaI  If -boards,  bearing  print- 
«d  directi<HiB  in  English  and  French  for  Hand- 
ling the  lines,  are  attached  to  the  whip  and 
hawser  and  sent  ofT  to  the  people  on  the  vessel 
to  enable  them  to  coOperau  intelligently  with 
the  agencies  at  work  lor  their  rescue.  In  the 
usual  drilla  at  the  stations  the  life-saving  crews 
accomplish  the  rescue  in  about  five  minutea, 
Although  it  haa  been  made  without  error  in  two 
And  one-half  minutea.  Of  course  such  time  can- 
not be  expected  io  actual  serrioe  at  shipwrecks. 


where  many  unfavorable  elements  conspire  to 
obstruct  progreaa. 

The  survivors  from  a  wreck  within  scope  of 
the  service  are  cared  for  at  the  station  nearest 
the  scene  of  the  occurrence.  The  victims  of  ma- 
rine disaster  are  often  recovered  from  the  water 
apparently  drowned  or  dead  from  ezpoaure.  In 
such  cases  the  eurfmen  attempt  restoration  by 
the  methods  in  whieh  they  are  drilled,  their  ef- 
forts in  about  half  the  trials  turning  out  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Life-Saving  Service,  owing  to  its  relation 
to  commerce,  and  the  assistance  it  Tenders  in  the 
-collection  of  revenue  and  the  prevention  of  amug- 
gliog,  ia  connected  with  the  rreasury  Depart- 
ment. The  chief  officer  in  charge  is  the  general 
superintendent,  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
incumbent  in  1902  being  Sumner  I.  Kimball,  who 
haa  been  the  head  of  the  service  since  it  was 
-eetablished  in  1871.'  The  general  superintendent 
is  aaaiated  in  the  performance  of  hia  duties  by  an 
assistant  general  superintendent.  A  captain  of 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  is  detailed  aa  inspec- 
tor of  atations.  He  personally  visits  them  at 
-stated  times  and  dischargee  such  other  duties  as 
the  general  superintendent  directs.  The  auper- 
intendenta  of  conatruetion  of  life-saving  stations 
»re  also  captains  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 
Tou  ZU.-U. 


and  keepers  are,  under  the  law,  inapectoi 
toma  and  as  such  take  care  of  the  Government  in- 
terests in  relation  to  dutiable  property  wrecked 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Assistant  inspectors  for 
the  various  districta  are  obtained  from  the  officers 
of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  who  periodically 
inspect  the  atations,  drill  the  crewa,  make 
investigationa  into  the  conduct  of  keepers  and 
surfmen,  when  such  action  is  necessary,  and  in 
cases  of  shipwreck  within  the  domain  of  life- 
saving  operations  attended  with  loss  of  life,  and 
give  attention  to  such  other  matters  as  may  be 
assigned  them  by  superior  authority. 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  and  testing  devices, 
plana,  and  inventiona  tor  the  improvement  of 
station  equipments,  an  advisory  board  is  con- 
stituted, consisting  of  eiperis,  which  meets  an- 
nually, as  a  rule,  to  consider  matters  submitted 
to  it  by  the  general  superintendent. 

Members  of  crews,  including  keepers,  who  be- 
come disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  may  be  con- 
tinued on  the  rolls  of  the  service,  under  pay, 
during  the  continuance  of  their  disability,  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  except  in  the  most  meritorious 
cases,  but  not  longer  than  two  years  in  any  case. 
In  case  of  their  death,  from  disease  or  other 
cause  incident  to  the  service,  their  widows  and 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  if  they  have 
any,  are  entitled  to  receive  for  two  years,  in 
equal  portions,  the  same  pay  that  the  nusbands 
or  fathers  would  have  received  had  they  lived. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  in  cases 
of  heroism,  where  persons  endanger  their  own 
livea  in  rescuing  or  endeavoring  to  rescue  lives 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  These  rewards,  how- 
ever, are  not  confined  to  the  professional  life- 
aavers,  but  may  be  bestowed  upon  others  who 
have  shown  conspicuous  heroism  on  such  occa- 

The  general  superintendent,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
publishes  annually  a  complete  report  of  life- 
saving  operations.  Incorporated  in  this  is  also 
a  collection  of  statistics  of  marine  disasters,  at 
home  and  abroad,  put  in  tabular  form  for  con- 
venient reference,  which  ia  of  great  value  to 
commerce.  The  net  cost  of  maintaining  tha 
service  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1901,  was  $1,682,793.74.  The  results  of  service 
operations  for  the  same  period  are  as  follows: 

Number  ol  disaMars 7TO 
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the  shore.  These  means,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
controlled  and  supported  either  wholly  or  in 
part  by  private  institutions.  China  for  cen- 
turies has  had  a  life-sayins  service,  operated 
by  benevolent  societies,  which  has  been  mainly 
directed  to  rendering  aid  and  preventing  casual- 
ties on  the  great  waterways  of  the  Empire.  A 
society  for  saving  life  from  shipwreck  was 
formed  in  Japan  in  1890.  The  following  sum- 
mary embraces  the  principal  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion that  have  been  made  in  European  countries : 

Austria.  The  conditions  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  do  not  render  necessary  the  main- 
tenance of  a  regular  life-saving  service.  In 
case  of  shipwreck  or  other  marine  casualty  the 
health  officers  of  the  port  or  harbor  police  are 
required  to  give  *the  first  aid  to  those  in  danger, 
and  to  relieve  and  take  charge  of  vessels  and 
cargoes.  Specially  constructed  lifeboats,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  are  stationed  for  this  pur- 
pose at  a  number  of  the  ports,  while  steamers 
and  other  boats  are  employed  in  emergencies. 

Belgium.  A  small  service,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1838,  is  maintained  by  the  Government. 
Life-saving  stations  are  scattered  along  the  coast, 
over  an  extent  of  about  400  miles,  and  these 
are  provided  with  lifeboats,  completely  equipped, 
wreck  guns  and  projectiles,  and  other  apparatus 
for  assisting  crews  and  vessels  in  distress.  The 
appliances  are  kept  in  sheds  situated  at  places 
accessible  to  the  beach.  Medicines  and  surgical 
implements  are  also  supplied,  a  physician  Ming 
appointed  to  care  for  snipwrecked  crews. 

Denmabk.  The  institutions  for  the  rescue  of 
the  shipwrecked  are  those  of  North  Jutland, 
Bomholm,  and  M5en,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
defrayed  bv  the  Government.  The  service  was 
organized  in  1852^  but  means  for  the  relief  of 
distressed  seamen  were  adopted  at  certain  points 
on  the  coast  before  that  time.  Lifeboats  and 
rocket  apparatus  are  used  and  the  work  is  per- 
formed by  overseers  and  boatmen,  there  being 
some  fifty  or  more  stations  and  sub-stations  on 
the  coast  of  Jutland,  where  the  principal  efforts 
for  saving  life  are  directed. 

France.    The  task  of  maritime  life-saving  is 

Serformed  by  the  Soci6t6  Centrale  de  Sauvel^ge 
es  Naufragbs,  which  was  founded  in  1865.  The 
organization  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  is  supported  mainly  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  the  Government  granting 
some  financial  aid.  The  society  has  between  400 
and  500  stations  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Algeria,  and  employs  more  than  2000  persons, 
most  of  whom,  however,  are  in  the  customs 
service.  About  one-fifth  of  the  stations  are  pro- 
vided with  lifeboats.  Unlike  most  of  the  foreign 
services,  the  French  use  the  gun  in  preference 
to  the  rocket  for  effecting  line  communication 
with  vessels,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  to 
M.  Ducarne  de  Blangy  is  due  the  credit  of  having 
first  invented  a  line-carrying  projectile  in  1790. 
Gebmant.  The  entire  life-saving  service  is 
under  the  management  of  the  ^German  Society 
for  the  Rescue  of  the  Shipwrecked/  which  was 
founded  in  1865.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  and  is  wholly  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  there  being  more  than  a 
hundred  stations  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea.  About  half  of  them  are  equipped 
with  both  boats  and  rocket  apparatus,  the  others 
having  boats  or  rockets  only. 
Great  Britain.     Life-saving  operations  are 


conducted  by  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Insti- 
tution, which  was  established  in  1824.  This 
organization,  which  is  aided  by  various  local 
corporations  and  private  parties,  provides  life- 
boats and  apparatus  for  the  whole  English 
coast.  There  are  more  than  300  lifeboat  stations 
imder  its  management.  Except  a  coxswain  and 
an  assistant  for  each  boat,  who  receive  annual 
salaries,  the  boatmen  are  volunteers,  who  are 
paid  for  each  occasion  of  service.  The  rocket 
service,  which  embraces  a  large  number  df  sta- 
tions, is  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
was  organized  in  1855.  Operations  on  wrecks 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
which  patrols  the  coast.  The  English  claim  that 
Lieutenant  Bell,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  first  in- 
vented, in  1701,  a  method  for  projecting  a  line 
to  a  vessel  from  the  shore. 

Holland.  Two  private  companies  carry  on 
the  life-saving  operations,  one  at  Amsterdam  and 
the  other  with  headquarters  at  Rotterdam.  The 
former,  which  appears  to  be  the  more  important,, 
is  supported  by  donations  from  private  sources,, 
no  assistance  being  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  exertions  of  the  company  are  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  saving  of  imperiled  per- 
sons, about  twenty-five  stations,  provided  with 
lifeboats,  being  maintained.  Fifteen  of  these 
have  rocket  apparatus  also.  • 

Italy.  The  principal  life-saving  institution 
is  the  SocietA  Italians  per  prowedere  al  Soc- 
corso  dei  Naufraghi,  which  has  its  central  offices 
in  Rome.  It  maintains  eight  lifeboat  and  two 
rocket  stationis.  There  are  besides  a  number  of 
local  societies  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the 
shipwrecked  or  for  resuscitating  persons  ap- 
parently drowned.  One  of  these,  the  Societ[i 
Ligure  di  Salvamento,  has  sixteen  huts  of  refuge. 

Russia.  The  work  of  rendering  assistance 
to  persons  in  distress  on  the  seas,  lakes,  and 
rivers  is  directed  bv  a  society  established  under 
the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress.  It 
is  supported  mainly  by  private  benefactions.  The 
business  of  the  society  is  managed  by  a  prin- 
cipal board  located  at  Saint  Petersburg,  and  by 
a  number  of  district  and  local  boards  in  various 
towns  and  villages.  The  stations  number  nearly 
a  thousand  of  all  kinds,  including  boat  and 
rocket  stations,  winter  stations,  substations, 
places  of  refuge,  lighthouses,  poets,  etc.  The- 
compensation  of  the  life-saving  men  is  deter- 
mined by  the  district  boards,  some  of  the  keepers 
and  crews  being  paid  annual  salaries,  while 
others  receive  remuneration  for  service  and  drill 
only. 

Spain.  The  'Spanish  Society  for  Saving  the 
Shipwrecked,'  with  a  central  board  in  Madrid, 
which  was  reorganized  in  1880,  has  charge  of 
the  life-saving  service.  It  receives  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  gratuities.  Its  object  is  to 
save  lives  only.  Some  fifty  stations  are  sup- 
ported, supplied  with  boats,  line-throwing  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  while  life-saving  appliances  of 
various  kinds  are  kept  at  many  of  the  light- 
houses. 

LITFEY,  llf'fl.  A  river  of  Leinster,  Ireland, 
rising  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  12  miles 
southwest  of  Dublin  (Map:  Ireland,  E  3).  After 
a  semicircular  course  of  70  miles,  south, 
west,  and  northeast,  it  divides  the  city  of  Dublin 
(q.v.)  in  two,  and  fiows  into  Dublin  Bay  on  the- 
Irish  Sea. 
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their  circulation,  and  for  bringing  about  a  cessa- 
tion of  blood-flow  through  an  aneurism. 

The  usefulness  of  the  ligature  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  when  the  internal  coat  of  an  artery 
is  torn  off  or  injured,  the  blood  clots,  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood  depending  upon  the  integrity  of  this 
coat.  Ligatures  are  therefore  applied  with 
sufficient  force  to  rupture  the  internal  and  mid- 
dle coats  and  constrict  firmly  the  outer  coat  of 
the  artery.  Clotting  takes  place  as  far  as  the 
nearest  branch,  and  this  portion  of  the  vessel 
IS  ultimately  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord.  In- 
jured arteries  of  any  size  are  tied  on  both  sides 
of  the  wound  to  prevent  possible  recurrent  hem- 
orrhage from  connecting  branches.  When  the 
injured  point  is  not  accessible  the  ligature  is 
sometimes  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  woimd. 

In  the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  the  ligature  is 
placed  upon  the  artery,  when  possible,  between 
the  heart  and  the  sac,  and  at  some  distance  from 
the  aneurism,  for  the  reason  that  the  artery  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  aneurism  is  too  diseased  to 
resist  being  cut  through  by  a  ligature.  This 
operation  was  devised  by  Hunter.  Brasdor  aft- 
erwards conceived  the  idea  of  tying  on  the  distal 
side  of  the  aneurism;  a  barrier  to  the  blood- 
current  is  just  as  effectively  formed,  collateral 
branches  above  the  aneurism  enlarge,  the  blood 
is  diverted  and  a  clot  forms  in  the  aneurismal 
sac.  Another  device  is  that  of  Wardrop,  which 
consists  in  tying  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
artery  below  the  aneurism. 

The  important  operations  in  arterial  ligature 
are  those  involving  the  subclavian,  innominate, 
carotid,  and  iliac  arteries,  and  the  abdominal 
aorta.  The  latter  vessel  has  been  tied  on  nine  or 
ten  occasions  and  the  operation  has  always  re- 
sulted fatally.  It  was  first  performed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  in  1817,  the  patient  surviving 
forty-eight  hours;  the  latest  case,  reported 
(1902)  by  Keen,  an  American  surgeon,  survived 
forty-eight  days.  These  operations  are  done  only 
in  cases  of  desperate  need,  either  in  the  event 
of  an  aneurism  about  to  rupture  or  alarming 
hemorrhage     from     penetrating    wounds.       See 

ANEUBISM;  CiBCULATION;   BBASDOB'S  OPEKiLTIGN. 

LIGATTTBE.  In  music,  a  slur  or  tie,  hence 
a  term  which  indicates  that  a  group  or  series 
of  notes  is  to  be  executed  coherently;  if  in  vocal 
music,  that  they  are  to  be  sung  with  one  breath. 
The  term  is  used  in  instrumental  music  to 
mark  the  phrasing.  In  mensurable  music 
ligature  denotes  a  group  of  notes  that  are  to 
be  executed  on  one  syllable.  See  'Mensurable 
Music. 

LIGHT  (AS.  iSoht,  Goth.  Uuhap,  OHG.  lioht, 
Ger.  Licht;  connected  with  Lat.  lucerey  to  be 
bright,  Gk.  Xcvic^t,  leukoa,  bright,  Ir.  loche, 
lightning,  OOhurch  Slav,  lucha,  beam  of  light, 
Skt.  ruCf  to  shine).  The  sensation  of  which  one 
becomes  conscious  through  the  optic  nerves.  In 
general  the  cause  of  this  sensation  is  the  en- 
trance into  the  eve  of  ether-waves  whose  wave- 
numbers  lie  between  certain  limits;  and  there- 
fore such  unscientific  expressions  as  'light  enters 
the  eye,'  light-waves,*  etc.,  are  often  u^.  From 
the  standpoint  of  physics  one  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  production  of  these  ether- 
waves,  their  propagation  and  their  entrance  into 
the  eye;  after  reaching  the  retina  their  further 
action  becomes  the  study  of  physiology. 

Any  proper  physical  explanation  of  light  must 
show  that  all  uie  phenomena  of  ether- waves  both 


in  the  pure  ether  and  inside  material  bodies 
may  be  deduced  from  certain  dynamical  equa- 
tions; and  with  our  present  knowledge  of  matter 
and  the  ether  this  can  be  done  with  a  fair  degree 
of  satisfaction.  There  are,  however,  many 
phenomena  which  do  not  require  for  the  ex- 
planation of  their  main  features  any  exact 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  ether  and  matter, 
but  which  may  be  referred  to  certain  general 
mechanical  principles.  Thus,  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  interference  and  diffraction  may 
be  explained  by  the  general  principles  of  wave- 
motion;  and  the  most  striking  features  of  lenses, 
mirrors,  and  prisms  may  l^  shown  to  follow 
from  the  treatment  of  'rays  of  light,'  assuming 
the  laws  for  refiection  and  refraction  of  rays. 

That  portion  of  the  subject  of  light  which 
may  ba  explained  by  the  use  of  the  idea  of  rays 
is  called  'Gebmetrical  Optics;'  that  portion 
which  uses  the  idea  of  wave-motion  is  called 
'Physical  Ojptics;'  and  the  complete  treatment 
which  explains  the  laws  of  rays  and  of  waves 
and  connects  all  the  phenomena  of  dispersion, 
refiection,  magnetic  rotation,  etc.,  by  one  set 
of  dynamical  equations  is  called  the  'Dynamical 
Theory  of  Light.' 

HISTOBICAL  SKETCH. 

Geometrical  optics  is  not  entirely  a  modem 
science,  for  the  Greeks  and  their  disciples  the 
Arabs  were  acquainted  with  the  law  of  reflection 
and  its  more  immediate  consequences.  Aristotle, 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  Hero,  and  Ptolemy  knew 
that  light  was  transmitted  in  straight  lines;  but 
with  the  important  exception  of  Aristotle,  and 
some  of  his  followers,  the  ancient  philosophers 
believed  that  rays  proceeded  from  the  eye  to  the 
object,  instead  of  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Ptolemy  was  well  acquainted  with  atmospheric 
refraction.  Alhazen  (early  part  of  eleventh 
century)  and  Vitellio  the  Pole  (1260)  were 
almost  the  only  students  of  this  science  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  additions  to  it 
were  unimportant.  The  lens,  though  known 
from  early  antiquity,  was  not  applied  as  an 
aid  to  defective  eyesight  till  after  the  time 
of  Roger  Bacon.  Jansen,  Metius,  and  Galileo 
separately  invented  the  telescope  (q.v.)  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and 
with  it  the  last-mentioned  philosopher  (see 
Galileo)  made  various  important  astronomical 
discoveries.  Kepler,  shortly  after,  gave  the  true 
theory  of  the  telescope,  explained  &e  method  of 
finding  the  focal  len^h  of  lenses,  and  applied  it 
to  find  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope, 
besides  pointing  out  the  mode  of  constructing 
an  instrument  better  adapted  for  astronomical 
purposes  than  that  of  Galileo ;  he  .also  made 
some  useful  experiments  on  the  nature  of  colors, 
and  showed  that  images  formed  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye  are  inverted,  a  fact  previously  discov- 
ered by  Maurolycus  of  Messina.  From  this 
period  the  science  of  optics  steadily  advanced 
through  the  labors  of  De  Dominis,  Snell  (the  dis- 
coverer of  the  law  of  refraction  in  1621),  Des- 
cartes, Fermat,  Barrow,  Mariotte,  and  Boyle. 
Up  to  the  time  of  Newton  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  color  was  produced  by  refraction,  but 
he  showed  by  a  beautiful  series  of  experiments 
that  refraction  onl^  separates  the  colors  already 
existing  in  white  light.  In  his  hands  the  theory 
and  construction  of  the  telescope  underwent 
many  valuable  improvements,  and  in  1672  the 
description  of  his  refiecting  telescope  was  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Royal  Society.    Gregory  had  con*  produces   a   reflected   ray   back   into   the   first 

structed    an   instrument   on   similar    principles  medium   and   a    refracted    ray    in    the    second 

some  years  before.    About  the  same  time,  Gri-  medium,  the  two  having  definite  directions  given 

maldi  made  his  interesting  series  of  experiments  by  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction.     The 

on  diffraction,  and  notic^  the  remarkable  fact  laws  of  reflection  are:     If  a  tangent  plane  is- 

of  the  interference  of  one  pencil  of  light  with  the  drawn  to  the  separating  surface  at  the  point 

action  of  another.  where  the  ray  strikes,  the  line  perpendicular  to 

To  explain  the  phenomenon  of  sharp  shadows  this  j)lane  at  the  point  bisects  the  angle  between 

Newton    advanced    his    'corpuscular'    theory    of  the  incident  and  reflected  ravs  and  lies  in  the 

light,  the  idea  of  which  was  that  light  is  due  to  plane  which  includes  them.  The  laws  of  ordinary 

i&  emission  of  streams  of  fine  particles  from  refraction  are:    If  a  tangent  plane  is  drawn  to 

the  source  of  light.     To  explain  refraction  on  the  separating  surface  at  the  point  where  the 

this  theory  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  the  ray  strikes  and  if  a  perpendicular  line  to  this 

velocity  of  light  is  less  in  air  than  in  glass  or  plane  is  drawn  through  tnis  point,  it  will  lie  in 

water.     Usin^  this  theory,  Newton  tried  to  ex-  the  plane  including  the  incident  and  refracted 

plain  diffraction  and  the  colors  of  thin  plates;  rays;  and  if  the  angles  between  these  rays  and 

but  the  hypotheses  involved  in  the  explanation  the  perpendicular  line  are    $i  and    0^,  the  ratio 

were  too  mvolved  to  be  satisfactory.     The  im-  of  sin    ^^  to  sin   9^  is  a  constant  for  the  two 

e>rtant  services  of  the  ingenious  but  eccentric  media  for  a  given  kind  of  light.    This  ratio  is 

ooke  cannot  be  easily  stated  in  a  few  words,  called  the   'index   of   refraction   of   the   second 

as  he  discovered  a  little  of  everything,  completed  medium  with  reference  to  the  first;'  it  is  found 

nothing,  and  occupied  himself  to  a  large  extent  to  vary  for  light  of  different  colors.    If  the  first 

in  combating  faulfy  points  in  the  theories  of  his  medium  is  the  pure  ether,  this  ratio  is  called  the 

contemporaries.     It  must  not,  however,  be  for-  index  of  refraction  of  the  second  medium. 
gotten  that  he  has  as  much  right  as  Huygens        There   are   certain  bodies — either    crystal   or 

to    the    credit    of    originating    the    undulatory  isotropic  bodies  in  a  state  of  strain — such  that 

theory,  though  Hooke  made  little  more  than  a  when  an  incident  ray  falls  upon  them,  not  one, 

lucky  ^eas,  while  Huygens  gave  a  remarkable  but  in  general  two  refracted  rays  are  produced. 

discussion  of  the  application  of  the  theory  to  This  is  called  'double  refraction.*     In  one  class 

reflection  and  refraction.     Newton's  corpuscular  of  bodies  one  of  the  refracted  rays  obeys  the 

theory  was,  however,  the  accepted  one  until  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction  and  is  called  the 

work  of  Young  and  Fresnel.    The  double  refrac-  'ordinary  ray,'  while  the  other  ray  does  not  in 

tion  of  Iceland  spar  was  discovered   (1669)   by  general  do  so  and  is  called  the  'extraordinary* 

Bartholin,    and    fully    explained    in    1690    by  ray.     In  other  bodies  neither  of  the  refracted 

Huygens.     The  velocity  of  light  was  discovered  rays  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  in  general.     The 

bv  Roemer  (1676),  and  in  1720  the  aberration  of  main  features  of  bodies  of  the  former  class,  e.g. 

the  fixed  stars  and  its  cause  were  made  known  Iceland  spar,  were  fully  explained  by  Huygens 

1^  Bradley,  who  likewise  determined  with  ac-  on  the  wave  theory,  while  those  of  the  latter 

curacy  the  amount  of  atmospheric   refraction,  class,  e.g.   aragonite,  were  explained   similarly 

The  fact  that  the  two  rays  produced  by  Iceland  by    Fresnel.      See    section    on    Physical    Optics 

spar  were  'polarized'  was  known  to  Huygens;  below. 

but  poUrization  by  reflection  was  not  known  Shadows.  If  rays  pass  in  straight  lines,  the 
until  discovered  by  Malus  in  1808.  The  proper-  main  phenomena  of  shadows  are  at  once  ex- 
ties  of  poh&rization  were  then  investigated  by  plained.  A  small  source  of  light,  a  'point- 
^'ST***'^'  ^i°*'  *°**  especially  by  Arago.  source,'  will  cast  sharp  shadows  of  any  opaque 

The  proof  that  light  is  due  to  wave-motion  object  which  stops  the  rays.  If  the  source  of 
waa  first  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  who  pub-  light  is  large,  like  a  window,  there  will  be  cer- 
bshed  his  work  on  interference  in  1801.  The  tain  pointe  in  the  shadow  of  an  opaque  object, 
dilBculty  of  accounting  for  poh&rization  phe-  close  to  the  object,  which  are  not  reached  by 
nomena  by  the  theory  of  waves  was  first  met  any  rays,  there  will  also  be  points  which  are 
by  Fresnel,  who  proposed  the  idea  that  the  ether-  reached  by  rays  ifrom  part  of  the  source  only, 
waves  are  transverse,  and  showed  how  this  and  then  there  will  be  points  which  receive  rays 
hypothesis  perfectly  explained  the  observations,  from  the  whole  source.  Those  points  which  do 
It  is  to  Fresnel  also  that  we  owe  the  explanation  not  receive  any  rays  lie  in  the  *umbra'  or  shadow 
of  rectilinear  propagation  and  of  diffraction,  proper,  while  those  which  receive  rays  from  only 
The  attempt  made  by  Fresnel  to  give  a  dynamical  a  portion  of  the  source  lie  in  the  'penumbra.' 
theory  of  light  was  not  successful,  although  he  Thus,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  by  the  moon  is  total 
did  deduce  formula  for  refiection,  refraction,  and  at  a  point  of  the  earth's  surface  which  passes 
total  reflection  which  are  in  good  accord  with  through  the  shadow  cast  out  into  space  by  the 
experiment.  Green,  Lord  Kelvin,  Helmholtz,  moon  obscuring  the  sun's  rays;  it  is  called  par- 
Stokes,  Rayleigh,  and  more  recently  Poincarfi,  nai  at  a  point  on  the  earth  if  that  point  passes 
Larmor,  and  Lorentz,  have  advanced  dynamical  through  the  penumbra  only ;  it  is  called  'annular* 
theories  with  more  or  less  success;  the  theory  of  if  at  any  time  during  the  eclipse  there  can  be 
laraitz  based  on  the  motion  of  electrons  is  most  seen  a  ring  of  the  sun's  surface  extending  past 
satisfactory.  the  moon's  disk.  'Pin-hole  photography'  is  an- 
OBOMSTBiGAL  OPTICB.  other  phenomenon  which  foHows  at  once  from 

It  is  assumed  in  this  subject— as  the  result  the  passage  of  rays  in  straight  lines. 
dtber  of  direct  experimente  or  of  deduction  from        Reflection.    If  rays  from  a  point-source  fall 

physical    optics— that    'rays    of   light'    pass    in  upon  a  reflecting  surface,  each  ray  individually 

straight  lines  through  any  homogeneous  medium ;  will  obey  the  laws  of  reflection.    If  the  incident 

that  they  are  independent  of  each  other;  that  rays  form  a  small  solid  cone  symmetrical  about 

when  a  ray  meete  a  surface  separating  two  trans-  the   line   drawn  through   the   point-source   and 

parent  material  media,  e.g.  water  and  air,  it  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  they  are  said  to 
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form  a  'homocentric'  pencil;  if,  however,  the 
axis  of  the  cone  of  rajs  is  oblique  to  the  surface, 
it  is  called  an  'astigmatic  pencil/  The  rays 
forming  a  homocentric  pencil  after  reflection 
form  another  such  pencil,  i.e.  they  either  con- 
verge  to  a  point  on  the  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face or  diverge  in  such  a  manner  that  if  the  rays 
be  produced  back  of  the  surface  they  will  meet 
in  a  point  on  the  perpendicular  to  the 'surface. 
This  vertex  of  the  cone  of  reflected  rays  is 
called  the  'focus'  or  'image'  of  the  point-source: 
it  is  a  'real'  focus  or  'image'  in  the  former  of 
the  above  cases;  'virtual,'  in  the  latter.  The  rays 
forming  an  astigmatic  pencil  after  reflection  do 
not  in  general  havei  a  point  focus  or  image,  but 
have  as  foci  two  short  straight  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  a  short  distance  apart: 
thev  are  called  'focal  lines,'  and  may  be  either 
real  or  virtual.  A  few  special  cases  will  be  dis- 
cussed briefly. 

Plane  Surface, — ^Let  P  M  be  the  section  made 
by  the  paper  of  a  plane  surface  perpendicular  to 
the  paper ;  let  O  be  the  point  surface ;  O  M  O',  the 
perpendicular  dropped  from  O  upon  the  surface; 
OP,  any  incident  ray;  PQ,  the  reflected  ray; 

SP,  a  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  P;  PO',  the  con- 
tinuation of  QP  backward. 
By  the  laws  of  reflection  the 
angles  OPS  and  QPS  are 
equal.  Therefore  by  the  laws 
of  geometry  the  point  O'  is  at 
a  distance  O'  M  back  of  the 
surface  e^ual  to  that  of  the 
point  O  in  front  of  it;  and 
further  the  position  of  O'  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  ray  O  P,  and  is 
therefore  the  same  for  all 
rays.  Consequently,  all  rays 
diverging  from  O,  both  homo- 
centric  and  astigmatic  pencils, 
proceed  after  reflection  at  the 
surface  as  if  they  had  come 
originally  from  the  direction  of  0\  0'  is  there- 
fore the  virtual  ima^e  of  O.  Similarly  if  an  ex- 
tended object  is  emitting  light  toward  a  plane 
mirror  each  point  of  the  object  will  have  a  vir- 
tual image  in  the  surface  at  the  same  distance  be- 
hind it  as  it  itself  is  in  front  of  the  surface. 
There  will  thus  be  a  virtual  image  of  the  object 
of  the  same  size. 
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'axis'  for  the  point  O) ;  OP,  any  ray  of  a  homo- 
centric  pencil ;  C  P,  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
drawn  to  P,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  P;  P  F  O',  the  reflected  ray;  G  F  A,  a 
line  drawn  through  C  parallel  to  the  ray  OP. 
By  the  laws  of  reflection,  the  angles  0  P  C  and 
O'  P  G  are  equal ;  then  by  ordinary  laws  of 
geometry  the  point  F  where  the  reflected  ray 
0'  P  intersects  the  radius  G  A  divides  this  radius 
in  two  equal  parts,  and  the  position  of  the  point 
O'  on  the  line  OGM  is  independent  of  the  in- 
cident ray  provided  that  P  is  near  M.  Therefore 
all  the  rays  of  a  homocentric  pencil  from  O  form 
another  homocentric  pencil  on  reflection  with  its 
vertex  at  O':  this  point  is  therefore  a  real  focus 
or  image  of  O.  If  the  distances  O  M,  O'  M,  G  M 
are  called  u,  v,  r  respectively,  they  are  con- 
nected by  the  formula 

This  formula  can  be  shown  to  apply  to  any 
position  of  the  point  O  and  to  either  a  concave 
or  a  convex  mirror,  provided  only  that  the  pencil 
of  rays  is  homocentric. 

Let  0  S  and  O  T  be  two  rays  of  an  astigmatic 
pencil,  and  let  SR  and  TR  be  their  reflected 
rays.  They  intersect  in  a  point  R  not  pn  the 
axis.  If  a  small  pencil  of  rays  is  considered  as 
falling  on  an  elementary  area  of  the  mirror 
near  T  and  S,  the  reflected  rays  will  combine  to 
produce  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  paper  at  R 
and  another  line  lying  in  the  paper  across  the 
axis;  these  are  the  two  'focal  lines,'  real  in  this 
case. 

If  all  the  rays  falling  on  the  whole  concave 
mirror  are  considered,  they  will  form  by  reflec- 
tion a  bright  point  at  the  focus  O',  which  is  the 
apex  of  a  bright  curved  surface  made  up  of  the 
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focal  lines  such  as  was  produced  at  R  owing  to 
an  elementary  area  of  the  mirror.  This  pointed 
surface  is  called  the  'caustic'  surface.  A  section 
of  such  a  caustic  formed  by  reflection  at  a  cylin* 
drical  mirror  is  often  seen  on  the  surface  of  a 
glass  of  milk  or  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  fact  that 
astigmatic  pencils  do  not  bring  the  rays  to  the 
same  focus  as  that  of  the  homocentric  pencil  is 
said  to  be  due  to  'spherical  aberration.' 

If  any  small  object  OQ  is  placed  in  front  of 
a  concave  mirror,  as  shown,  its  image  will  be 
0'  Q',  as  is  evident  from  the  figure.  The  image 
is  therefore  real,  inverted,  and  diminished  in 
size.    The  linear  size  of  the  image  divided  by  that 


of  the  object  equals  - 


r —  V 
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Spherical  Surface, — Let  PMN  be  the  section 
made  by  the  paper  of  the  concave  spherical  sur- 
face; 0,  the  point-source  of  light;  G,  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  of  which  the  surface  is  part ;  O  C  M, 
the    perpendicular    to    the    mirror     (i.e.     the 


Refraction.  One  must  distinguish  between 
homocentric  and  astigmatic  pencils  in  refraction 
as  well  as  in  reflection;  for  a  homocentric  pen- 
cil of  incident  rays  produces  a  homocentric  pencil 
of  refracted  rays,  thus  giving  a  point-focus, 
either  real  or  virtual;  and  an  astigmatic  pencil 
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produces,  as  before,  two  focal  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  It  should  be  observed, 
further,  that  the  index  of  refraction — ^and  hence 
the  direction  of  the  refracted  rays  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  foci— differs  for  different  colors  of 
the  light.  Light  of  a  definite  index  of  refraction 
is  called  light  of  a  'pure'  color  or  'homogeneous' 
light.  The  indices  of  refraction  with  reference 
to  air  and  for  the  mean  wave-length  of  white 
light  are  given  for  a  few  substances  in  the  fol< 
lowing  table: 

Alcohol.  1.88  GlaM.  hard.  1.66 

GlftM.  soft.  1.53  Water.  1.8i 

Several  special  cases  of  re- 
fraction will  be  considered. 

Plane  Surface, — Let  P  M  be 
the  section  of  the  plane  surface 
by  the  paper  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  it;  let  O  be  a  point- 
source  of  homogeneous  light 
forming  a  homocentric  pencil, 
of  which  OP  is  one  of  the 
rays  and  OM  is  the  axis;  let 
PQ  be  the  refracted  ray; 
SPT  be  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  P;  O'  be  the  inter- 
section of  the  line  OM  with 
theprolongation  backward  of  the 
refracted  ray.  Call  the  angles 
SPO  and  TPQ.a,  and  a,  re- 
spectively. Bythelawsof  refrac- 


Prism, — ^A  portion  of  transparent  matter  part 
of  whose  bounding  surface  is  two  plane  faces 
oblique  to  each  other  forms  a  'prism.'  The  line 
in  which  these  two  planes  meet  (or  would  meet 
if  prolonged)    is  called  the  edge  of  the  prism. 


I— -U 
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is  a  constant,  call  it  n;  then  by 


sin  a< 

ordinary  geometry  it  can  be  proved  that.  O'  M  = 
n  O  M.  O'  is  therefore  independent  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  incident  ray  OP  and  is  the  vertex 
of  the  refracted  homocentric  pencil,  being  a  vir- 
tual image  of  O.  The  diagram  is  drawn  for  a 
case  -where  n  <  1,  e.g.  rays  emerging  into  the 
air  from  a  bright  point  below  the  surface  of 
water.  If  rays  emereing  from  a  bright  point  in 
air  were  entering  wafer,  n  >  1  and  Or  is  farther 
from  the  surface  than  O.  If  li^ht  of  a  different 
color  had  been  used,  i.e.  of  a  different  value  for 
n,  (y  would  have  had  a  different  position  on  the 
line  OM.  Thus  if  light  of  different  colors  is 
emitted  from  O,  there  will  be  a  series  of  colored 
images  along  OM.  This  fact  that  rays  of  dif- 
ferent colors  have  different  images  is  said  to  be 
due  to  'chromatic  aberration.'  Experiments  show 
that  in  the  case  of  air  and  glass,  or  air  and 
water,  blue  light  is  refracted  more  than  green, 
green  more  than  yellow,  yellow  more  than  red. 

A  pencil  6f  rays  incident  obliquely  on  the  plane 
surface  is  astigmatic  and  has  two  virtual  focal 
lines.  If  in  the  above  diagram  the  incident  ray 
OP  is  so  oblique  that  the  refracted  ray  PQ 
just  grazes  the  surfaces,  a,  =  90**,  and  therefore 
sin  as  =  L  Hence  sin  a^  =  n,  or  a,  =  sin-*^.  If 
then  there  should  be  a  ray  more  oblique  than 
this  value  of  o,,  it  would  be  totally  reflected, 
and  there  would  be  no  refracted  ray.  This  limiting 
value  of  the  angle  of  incidence — ein-*n — beyond 
which  all  rays  are  totally  reflected  is  called  the 
eritical  angle  for  the  two  given  media  separated 
by  the  surface  and  for  the  particular  kind  of 
light  for  which  the  index  of  refraction  is  n. 

Plate. — ^A  portion  of  transparent  matter 
bounded  by  two  plane  parallel  faces  forms  a 
'plate.'  A  ray  in  passing  through  it  from  the 
medium  on  cme  side  out  into  the  same  medium  on 
the  other  side  does  not  have  its  direction  changed 
aHhoogh  the  emerifing  ray  is  displaced  sidewise. 
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Let  the  paper  make  a  section  of  the  prism  per- 
pendicular to  its  edge,  as  in  the  figure.  Let  the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  material  of  the  prism 
with  reference  to  the  surrounding  medium  be 
greater  than  1,  then  the  path  of  an  incident  ray 
0 1*  will  be  as  shown  0  P— P  Q-^  R,  the  angles 
of  refraction  being  such  as  to  satisfy  the  laws  of 
refraction.  The  direction  of  the  incident  ray 
is  OPV;  that  of  the  emerging  ray,  WVQR; 
so  the  change  in  direction,  or  tne  'deviation*  is 
the  angle  P  V  W.  This  deviation  is  a  function  of 
the  index  of  refraction  and  therefore  of  the  color 
of  the  light;  so  if  there  are  two  incident  rays 
of  different  color  along  0  P  they  will  have  dif- 
ferent deviations  and  on  emerging  from  the  prism 
will  be  'dispersed.'  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  prisms  of  different  material,  e.g.  different 
kinds  of  glass,  disperse  the  same  colors  to  dif- 
ferent amounts;  this  is  called  'irrationality*  of 
dispersion;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that 
'achromatic'  lenses  and  prisms  are  possible.  (See 
Achromatism.)  This  phenomenon  of  dispersion 
may  be  expressed  differently.  If  0  is  the  source 
of  a  pencil  of  rays,  it  will  have  a  virtual  image 
owing  to  refraction  at  the  first  surface  of  the 

Erism;  the  rays  diverging  from  this  image  will 
ave  a  virtual  image  owing  to  their  refraction 
at  the  second  surface;  so  the  emerging  rays  will 
seem  to  come  from  a  virtual  source  on  the  same 
side  of  the  prism  as  O,  the  actual  source.  The 
position  of  this  virtual  source  varies  with  the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  rays;  and  different 
colors  will  have  different  virtual  sources.  So,  if 
O  is  a  source  of  rays  of  different  colors,  there 
will  be  a  series  of  virtual  sources,  one  for  each 
color.  If  the  prism  is  elass  and  the  surrounding 
medium  air,  the  virtual  image  of  blue  light  will 
be  closer  to  the  edge  of  the  prism  than  that  of 
green  light,  and  this  is  closer  than  that  of  red, 
referring  to  Fig.  6.  This  shows  that  the  index 
of  refraction  n  for  glass  with  reference  to  air  is 
greater  for  blue  than  for  green,  and  the  in- 
dex for  green  is  greater  than  the  one  for  red. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  shown 
in  the  figure,  if  O  P  is  the  central  ray  of 
a  cone  of  rays,  they  form  an  astigmatic  pen- 
cil; and  so  the  virtual  source  is  not.  really  a 
point,  but  two  focal  lines.  It  may  be  proved 
that  ifor  one  particular  direction  of  the  incident 
ray  OP,  these  two  focal  lines,  due  to  two  re- 
fractions, cross  at  a  point  and  thus  give  prac- 
tically a  point  for  the  virtual  source.  This 
direction  is  such  that  the  incident  and  emerging 
rays,  O  P  and  Q  R,  make  equal  angles  with  their 
respective  faces  of  the  prism.    For  this  ray,  too, 
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it  may  be  shown  that  the  deviation  is  less  than 
for  all  the  other  rays  from  the  source  O;  and 
the  angle  of  incidence  or  emergence  is  called  the 
'angle  of  minimum  deviation.' 

A  prism  offers  one  of  the  simplest  and  best 
methods  for  the  measurement  of  the  index  of 
refraction  with  reference  to  air  of  a  given  ma- 
terial for  definite  colors.  It  may  be  proved  that 
if  A  is  the  angle  between  the  two  faces  of  the 
prism  and  D  the  ansle  of  minimum  deviation  for 
rays  of  a  definite  color — ^both  measurable  quanti- 
ties— ^the  index  of  refraction  of  the  material  of 
the  prism  for  this  color  is  given  by  the  formula 


sin 


A-fD 


n  = 


sm 


A. 
2 


\ 


Fia.  8. 


It  is  found  for  all  ordinary  transparent  bodies 
such  as  different  kinds  of  glass,  water,  etc.,  that 

as  the  color  is  changed 
from  red  to  yellow,  to 
green,  to  blue,  etc.,  the 
index  of  refraction  in- 
creases, but  at  different 
rates  for  different  bodies. 
In  some  bodies  this  is  not 
so;  they  are  said  to  ex- 
hibit 'anomalous'  disper- 
sion. 

Spherical  Surfaces, — 
Let  P  M  be  the  section  of 
the  spherical  surface  sep- 
arating two  transparent 
media;  let  G  be  the  cen- 
tre of  this  sphere;  0  be 
the  source  oi  a  homocen- 
trie  pencil,  of  which  OP 
is  one  ray,  and  for  which  n  is  the  index  of  re- 
fraction ;  let  G  P  Q  be  a  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  P  and  PR  be  the  refracted  ray, 
whose  prolongation  backward  is  P  0'.    As  before 

-; — ^=n,    and  by  geometry  it  may  be  shown 

that  O'  is  the  virtual  image  of  O,  where  (y  lies 
on  the  line  OGM  which  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  spherical  surface,  and  the  distance 
O'M  is  such  that 

_n 1        n--l 

0'M""OH"^   CM 

Lknsxb.  a  portion  of  transparent  matter 
bounded  by  two  spherical  surfaces  and  sym- 
metrical about  the  line  joining  their  centres  is 
called  a  lens;'  this  line  of  symmetry  is  called 
the  'axis.'  A  homocentric  pencil  of  homogeneous 
rays  from  any  point  on  the  axis  gives  rise  after 
two  refractions  to  another  homocentric  pencil 
with  its  vertex  on  the  axis.  If  the  source  of 
rays  is  O,  at  a  distance  u  from  a  thin  lens,  the 
image  O'  will  be  at  a  distance  y  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lens,  where  u  and  y  are  coimected  by 
the  relation 

f  being  a  constant  depending  on  the  radii  of  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  lens  and  its  index  of  refrac- 
tion for  the  particular  rays.  0  and  O'  are  'con- 
jugate foci.'  If  0'  is  the  real  image  of  O,  then 
O  will  be  the  image  of  0'  as  a  source  of  rays. 
(If  in  this  formula,  on  substituting  for  u  and  f 
their  values,  i;  is  a  negative  quantity,  0'  is  on 


the 'same  side  of  the  lens  as  0.)  There  are  two 
classes  of  lenses;  for  one,  f  is  positive;  and  for 
the  other,  f  is  negative. 

( 1 )  /is  essentially  positive. — ^As  a  special  case 
let  0  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  i.e.  u  =  x  tand  all 
the  rays  from  O  are  lines  parallel  to  the  axis. 
Therefore  t?  =  f ,  a  positive  quantity ;  and  O'  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lens  at  a  distance  f. 
This  point  is  called  the  'principal  focus'  on  that 
side;  and  all  rays  on  the  other  side  parallel  to 
the  axis  pass  through  this  focus  after  refraction 
through  the  lens;  for  this  reason  a  lens  of  thia 
kind  IS  called  a  'converging'  one.  Similarly,  if 
tf  =/,  17  =  00 ;  i.e.  all  rays  passing  through  a 
point  on  the  axis  at  a  distance  f  from  the  lens 
emerge  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens  parallel  to 
the  axis.  There  are  tlfus  two  principal  foci  at 
equal  distances  from  the  lens  on  its  two  sides^ 
Again,  any  ray  through  the  point  where  the  axis 
cuts  the  lens  has  its  direction  unaltered,  be- 
cause at  this  point,  which  is  called  the  'centre' 
of  the  lens,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens  are 
pirallel  and  close  tofiether,  assuming  that  the 
lens  is  thin.  These  principles  enable  one  to  trace 
at  least  three  rays  leaving  a  point,  and  thus  to 
find  its  image  and  to  draw  images  for  any  point 
or  for  any  object  as  formed  by  such  a  lens» 
Drawings  are  given  for  a  few  special  cases: 
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Fig.  9. 

It  is  evident  from  the  formula  that  if  «  <^  f r 
V  <  0  and  the  imaoe  is  virtual  as  shown  in  Fig. 
8.  In  this  case  uie  image  is  magnified.  The 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  a  principal 
focus  is  called  a  'focal  plane.'  If  an  object  lies 
in  this  plane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ^9,  the  image 
of  each  of  its  points  lies  off  at  infinity,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  the  rays  are  parallel 
after  leaving  the  lens.  Conversely,  paralM  ray* 
falling  upon  a  lens  for  which  f  is  positive  oon- 


parallel  rays 
at  its  middle  point  or  centre. 

(2)  fis  essentially  negative.— As  a  special  case 
let  0  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  ie.  i«=  co  and 
all  the  rays  from  0  are  lines  parallel  to  tli0  axli» 
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Therefore  i?  =  /,  as  a  negative  quantity;  and  O'  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  lens  as  0  at  a  distance  f 
from  the  lens.  This  point  is  called  a  'principal 
focus;'  and  there  is  evidently  another  one  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lens  at  the  same  distance  from 
it.  Therefore  all  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  on 
one  side  of  the  lens  diverge  after  passing  through 
the  lens  as  if  from  a  point  at  a  distance  f  from 
the  lens  on  the  same  side  as  were  the  parallel 
ravs.  For  this  reason  a  lens  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  'diverging*  one.  Similarly,  a  ray  on 
one  side  of  the  lens  pointed  toward  the  principal 
focus  on  the  farther  side  emerges  from  the  lens 
parallel  to  the  axis.  Further,  a  ray  through  the 
centre  of  the  lens  remains  parallel  to  itself. 
These  principles  enable  one  to  trace  at  least 
three  ravs  leaving  a  point  not  on  the  axis  and 
thus  to  find  its  image,  and  to  draw  images  of  any 
object.  Drawings  are  given  of  a  few  special  cases. 
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Fio.  13. 

It  is  evident  from  the  general  formula  that  i; 
will  be  positive,  i.e.  there  will  be  a  real  image 
if  «  is  negative  and  numericallv  less  than  f,  i.e. 
if  O  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lens  from  that 
on  which  the  ravs  enter,  and  between  the  lens 
and  the  principal  focus.  This  is  the  case  when 
the  entering  rays  are  converging  toward  the 
point  O,  as  shown  in  Fis.  11;  under  these  con* 
ditions  O  would  be  cafled  a  'virtual'  source. 
Again,  as  is  seen  from  Fig.  12,  parallel  rays 
falling  on  the  lens  emerse  as  iif  coming  from 
that  point  in  the  focal  plane  on  the  same  side 
as  that  from  which  the  rays  come  where  the  ray 
through  the  centre  of  the  lens  meets  the  plane. 

If  ^70  thin  lenses  of  focal  lengths  f,  and  f,  are 
pfut  elose  together  with  their  axes  coinciding,  they 
form  a  lens  whose  focal  length,  /,  is  given  by  the 
foTmnla 

/  fift 

If  the  two  lenses  are  at  a  distance  d  apart, 


the  focal  length  of  the  combination  /  is  given 
by  the  formula 

/"/.+«<  V. 

If  the  lens  is  not  thin,  but  so  thick  that  this 
fact  must  be  taken  into  account,  it  may  be 
proved  that  there  are  two  planes  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  either  in  the  lens  or  near  it,  which 
are  so  placed  that  if  u  is  the  distance  from  the 
source  O  to  one  plane  and  v  that  from  the 
image  0'  to  the  other,  the  same  formula  as  be- 
fore applies.  These  planes  are  called  the  'prin- 
cipal planes.'  They  have  other  important  proper- 
ties also;  but  for  a  full  discussion  of  thick 
lenses  and  their  combination  reference  must  be 
made  to  some  treatise  on  optics. 

Lenses  and  systems  of  lenses  as  used  in  micro- 
scopes, telescopes,  photographic  lenses,  etc.,  are 
subject  to  the  following — among  other:— imper- 
fections : 

( 1 )  Spherical  Aherration. — ^An  oblique  ray  from 
a  point  on  the  axis  does  not  pass  through  the 
same  focus  as  does  a  homocentric  pencil. 

(2)  Curvature  of  Field. — The  image  of  a  large 
plane  figure  perpendicular  to  the  axis  will  not  be 
formed  on  a  plane,  but  on  a  curved  surface. 

(3)  Distortion, — The  image  of  a  lar^e  object, 
e.g.  a  building,  is  not  similar  in  all  its  parts 
to  the  parts  of  the  object ;  the  magnification  may 
be  different  and  a  rectangular  portion  of  the 
object  may  appear  in  the  image  with  curved 
edges. 

(4)  If  the  image  of  a  small  plane  area  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  is  formed  by  a  lens  wnich 
is  large  compared  with  the  object,  the  image  is 
not  a  small  plane  area  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
unless  Abbe's  'sine  formula'  is  satisfied.  If  the 
system  satisfies  this  condition,  it  is  called  apla- 
natic, 

(5)  Chrwnatio  Aberration. — Owin^  to  the  fact 
that  the  index  of  refraction  differs  with  the  color 
of  the  light,  there  are  different  focal  lengths  for 
rays  of  different  color ;  and,  further,  if  the  lenses 
are  thick,   the   magnification   is   different   also. 

See  AOHROMATIBM. 

Many  of  these  imperfections  can  be  avoided 
by  a  suitable  choice  of  material  for  the  lenses, 
by  proper  curvature  for  the  lens-surface,  and  by 
using  suitable  combinations  of  lenses.  Lens 
combinations  which  are  free  from  certain  errors 
are  called  special  names.  A  photographic  lena 
free  from  distortion  of  field  is  called  'ortho- 
scopic;'  one  free  from  curvature  of  field  and 
from  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations  is  called 
'anastigmatic;'  a  microscopic  objective  free  from 
secondary  spectra  of  chromatic  aberration  and 
aplanatic  for  several  colors,  'apochromatic' 

Several  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  re- 

fard  to  an  optical  combination :  (1)  The  intrinsic 
Tightness  of  any  surface  cannot  be  increased  by 
any  optical  means.  The  natural  brightness  of 
any  object — that  is,  the  light  received  per  square 
centimeter  of  the  image  on  the  retina  of  the  eye 
when  looking  directly  at  the  object — is  as  great 
as  the  brightness  when  looking  at  the  oDJect 
through  a  telescope  or  microscope.  (2)  The  bright- 
ness of  a  star  or  point-source  may,  however, 
be  increased  by  using  a  telescope,  because  by 
means  of  it  more  light  is  brought  into  the  eye; 
the  increase  is  in  general  proportional  to  the  ratio 
of  the  area  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope 
to  that  of  the  iris  of  the  eye.  (3)  No  amount  of 
magnification  will  enable  one  to  'resolve'  two 
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point-sources — ^that  is,  to  see  them  as  two  Bep-  rapidly  in  front  of  a  source  of  light,  thus  al* 

arate  objects — if  they  are  as  close  together  as  a  lowing  intermittent  flashes  of  light  to  be  seen 

certain  fraction  of  the  wave-length  of  the  light  through  the  teeth.    These  waves  coming  through 

which  they  are  emitting.    This  fact  depends  upon  the  gaps  between  the  teeth  traverse  a  considerable 

the  properties  of  diffraction  of  the  ether-waves,  distance — several    miles — fall    upon    a    mirror 

and  will  be  discussed  later.     For  detailed  de-  which  reflects  them  back  in  their  original  direc- 

scription    of    various    optical    instruments,    see  tion.    If  on  their  return  to  the  wheel  the  latter 

the  articles  Microboope;  Telesoopb;  Spbotbo-  has  turned  so  far  that  they  strike  a  tooth,  they 

SCOPE,  etc.  are  stopped;  if,  however,  the  wheel  has  turned 

PHYSICAL  opncs.  farther  so  that  they  find  an  opening  between  the 

In  this  branch  of  Hght  the  assumption  is  made  ^^\  *^?y  ^*^]  P*«»  ^}^^e^  *»^  ^^f  »^,  ^^^"^ 
that  the  sensation  caUed  light  is  due  to  the  re-  "^^  ^  observed  by  suitable  means.  If  the  speed 
ception  into  the  eye  of  trains  of  waves.  A  'source  ?'  ^^^  ^^^^  **  ^^^  exactly  right,  the  wav^  pass- 
of  light'  is  then  a  source  of  waves,  which  are  i?K  out  through  one  openmg  will  return  through 
propagated  from  the  source  to  the  eye-or  to  J5f«  ?«**5  "  the  speed  is  now  mcreased,  the  re- 
whatever  instrument  is  used  to  detect  their  pres-  turning  waves  will  be  stopped  by  a  tooth;  if  the 
ence— and  produce  there  certain  effects.  The  speed  is  still  further  incr^sed,  the  waves  passing 
phenomena  to  be  considered  are  then:  (1)  the  J"^  through  any  one  opening  will  return  through 
fact  that  trains  of  waves  carry  energy;  (2)  the  J^®  next  but  one,  etc.  Therefore,  if  the  speed  of 
fact  that  waves  are  propagated  with  a  finite  ^^  wheel,  the  size  of  the  teeth,  and  the  distance 
velocity;  (3)  the  kinematic  properties  of  com-  ?>«tween  the  wheel  and  the  mirror  are  known^the 
positioi  of  wave-motion.  velocity  of  the  waves  may  be  calculated.     This 

PHOTOiiETBT   (q.v.)   is  that  division  of  'Ught'  ";«***??  15  ^^®  ^^  ^^^^  """l  ^*  ^°  "^f^  ^^ 

which  is  concerned  directly  with  the  comparison  ^^™'  P/  S^™"'  %  ^°^i?8  *?^  Youm,  and  more 

of  quantities  of  light  emitted  by  various  sources  fecen^ly  by  Perrotm.    The  other  method  consists 

and  received  by  different  bodies.     If  a  point-  ^^  allowing  light  from  a  narrow  slit  to  fall  upon 

source  emits   ii   all   directions   a   'quanti^   of  a  mirror,  T^e  reflected  to  another  distant  mi™^ 

light'  M,  its  'intensity'  is  said  to  be  M/4t,  i.e.  the  ^^'^\  "^^^^^  ^^  ^""""^^.^H  ^"*  "*"'''  and  thus 

qSantity  of  light  going  out  through  a  uiit  solid  J*?^'^  ^  ^he  source     This  first  mirror  is  not  sta- 

ingle.    ThU  intensity  is  written  L    A  small  sur-  ^lonary,  however,  but  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly; 

fa^  of  area  A,  at  a  distance  r  from  the  point-  so  that,  when  the  waves  return  from  the  distant 

source,  and  inclined  to  the  line  joining  it  to  the  mirror,  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are 

point-source  so  that  the  angle  between  this  line  »^^  ^"1^  ^^**  they  were  before,  and  so  the  waves 

and  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  is  0,  re-  t^^  ^^*  f^^t^^  ^i^^]^  ^^Ai^  ^^^  slit-source, 

'^    '^                                  IAco85  *''®  d®"®^ted  slightly.    If  the  amount  of  this 

ceives  therefore  an  amount  of  light ^ — .  The  deflection,  the  distance  apart  of  the  two  mirrors, 

^  and  the  rate  of  revolution  of  the  rotary  mirror 

intensity  of  'illumination'  of  this  surface  is  the  are  known,  the  velocity  of  the  waves  may  be  cal- 

amount  of  light  per  square  centimeter;    it   is  culated.    This  method  is  due  in  part  to  Ficeau 

•xi.  -CI  TT  w  IcoB^  mu  *  XV  also,  but  in  the  main  to  Foucault.  It  has  been 
written  E.  Hence  E  =  -^jj— .  Therefore  the  ^^^^^  ^y  ^^le  latter,  by  Michelson,  and  by  New- 
illumination  varies  directly  as  the  intensity  of  ^^}'  ^^'  ^''f^}  reasons  this  method  is  not  aa 
the  light,  inveraely  as  the  square  of  the  dis-  f^  ^  that  of  the  toothed  wheel.  (See  Cornu. 
tance,  and  as  the  cosine  of  thl  obliquity  of  the  5^.^*/L2f  ^^*T^^^^^\  Congresa  of  Phyatcs, 
surface  Pans,  1900,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226. )  The  accepted  value  for 

VEiAcm  OF  Light.    The  fact  that  time  is  re-  ^^\'^'^}^  ^^  ^*«**t  in  air  is  300,000  kilometere 

quired   for   the   propagation   of   whatever   it   is  ^l  ?  X  \^  <^m.  per  second,  with  a  possible  error 

that   causes    light   has    been    known    since    the  ?l>*^.t^"*  ^°®  P*^  m  1000.    This  is  about  186,- 

observation  of  Roemer  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  ^^  miles  per  second.    Foucault  showed  by  direct 

satellites  in  1676.    It  follows  then— granting  that  experiment  that  the  velocity  of  light  m  air  is 

light   is  due  to   wave-motion— that  there   is   a  greater  than  that  m  water,  an  observation  which 

medium  filling  all  interstellar  space,  which  serves  definitely      (^erthrows      Newton's     corpuscular 

to  convey  these  waves.     This  medium  is  called  theory  of  light. 

'the  ether'  (q.v.) ,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  prop-  Hutgkns's  Principle.  To  show  how  the  prop- 
erties of  transparent  bodies  that  it  permeates  erties  of  rays,  which  were  assumed  as  the  basis 
them,  and  may  m  fact  be  regarded  as  a  universal  of  geometrical  optics,  are  consequences  of  the 
medium.  There  is  every  reason,  both  theoretical  propagation  of  ether-waves,  use  must  be  made  of 
and  experimental,  for  believing  that  the  velocity  a  theorem  in  kinematics  known  as  'Huygens's 
of  waves  of  all  lengths  is  the  same  in  the  pure  principle.'  As  a  result  of  disturbances  in  any 
ether,  e.g.  in  interstellar  space;  but  inside  of  medium  which  <»n  transmit  wave-motion  there 
ordinary  matter  the  velocity  of  ether-waves  varies  "^iH  he  at  any  instant  a  definite  wave-front — 
with  the  wave-length,  and  of  course  their  velocity  that  is,  a  surface  which  is  the  locus  of  all 
is  different  in  different  media.  It  will  be  shown  points  just  reached  by  the  spreading  waves;  there 
below  under  Refraction  that  the  index  of  refrac-  will  be  no  effect  at  any  point  ahead  of  the  wave- 
tion  of  one  medium  with  reference  to  another  front  until  it  is  reached ;  but  Huy^ns's  principle 
for  a  definite  color  is  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  asserts  that  we  can  predict  what  will  be  the  effect 
in  the  second  medium  of  these  ether- waves  which  at  that  point  if  we  assume  that  each  minute  por- 
eorrespond  to  that  color  to  that  of  the  same  waves  tion  of  the  medium  in  the  wave-front  is  a  centre 
in  the  first  medium.  There  are  two  experimental  of  spherical  waves.  These  spherical  waves 
methods  for  the  determination  of  the  velocity  of  spreading  out  from  each  point  of  the  wave-front 
ether- waves  in  air-— or,  as  often  expressed,  the  all  start  in  the  same  phase;  but,  as  they  overlap 
'velocity  of  light'  in  air.  One  depends  upon  the  and  are  superimposed  at  the  point  for  which  the 
use  of  a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  effect  is  to  be  predicted,  th^  will  be  in  different 
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phases  depending  upon  the  distances  from  this 
point  to  the  various  point-sources.  The  entire 
effect  at  the  point  due  to  the  compounding  of 
these  'secondary  waves'  is,  in  accordance  with 
Huygens's  principle,  exactly  the  same  as  that  due 
to  the  advance  of  the  original  wave-front.  This 
principle  of  Huygens  has  oeen  perfected  so  as  to 
give  the  proper  amplitude  and  phase  for  the  re- 
sulting motion,  ana  serves  as  the  basis  for  the 
explanation  of  all  the  purely  optical  phenomena 
of  light.'  It  will  now  be  shown  how  this  principle 
explains  the  properties  of  rays. 

KEcnuNEAB  Pbopaoation.  A  point-source  of 
waves  produces  a  spherical  wave-front  in  an  iso- 
tropic medium,  because  the  velocity  is  the  same 
in  all  directions.    Let  O  be  such  a  point-source 
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of  waves;  NM  the  section  by  the  paper  of  the 
spherical  wave-front  at  any  instant;  P  is  some 
point  in  front  of  the  wave-front;  M  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  wave-front  by  the  line  OP.  When 
it  is  said  that  light  travels  in  a  straight  line,  it 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that,  if  an  opaque  ob- 
stacle is  placed,  with  its  edge  at  the  pomt  M,  its 
shadow  will  just  include  P.  It  can  be  shown 
that  the  principle  of  Huygens  predicts  that  this 
statement  is  not  quite  accurate;  and  more  care- 
ful experiments  prove  that  the  modifications  sug- 
gested are  observed.  Instead  of  considering  all 
the  infinite  spherical  secondary  waves,  proceed- 
ing from  the  surface  NM  to  P,  the  disturbances 
may  be  grouped  together  according  to  a  manner 
deposed  by  Fresnel.  Call  the  distance  PM  a, 
and  let  the  wave-length  of  the  waves  be  X;  then 
with  P  as  a  centre  draw  spherical  surfaces  of 

X  8X 

radii  a  +  «,  ^  +  \^  H — o**    etc.    These  surfaces 

will  intersect  the  spherical  wave-front  in  circles 
which  will  thus  include  zones  between  them, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  zone  being 
that  any  point  in  it  lies  at  such  a  distance  from 
P  that  there  are  points  in  the  two  contiguous 
zones  for  which  the  distances  to  P  differ  from  it 
by  half  a  wave-length.  Consequently,  if  the 
continued  effect  of  the  action  of  all  the  secondary 
waves  from  the  points  of  any  one  zone  is  to  pro- 
duce action  in  one  direction,  the  resultant  action 
due  to  both  the  neighboring  zones  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Let  the  numerical  values  of 
the  effects  at  P  due  to  the  different  zones  be 
m^,  m,,  nt,,  etc.,  for  the  first  or  central  zone 
around  M,  the  second,  third,  etc.  The  final  nu- 
merical value  of  the  action  of  the  secondary 
waves  is,  therefore, 

fi*i  —  f»,  -\-  Wj  —  rn^  -f-  wig  —  etc. 
The  value  of  m  for  any  zone  depends  upon  three 
things:  the  area  of  the  zone,  the  distance  of  the 
none  from  P,  and  the  inclination  of  the  line  join- 
ing P  to  the  zone  with  the  line  PMO.  It  may  be 
shown  that  owing  to  these  causes  the  value  of 
M  for  any  zone  is  less  than  that  for  the  one  just 
inside;  and,  if  the  wave-length  is  small,  as  it  is 


in  the  case  of  ether- waves  (and  also  for  the 
waves  produced  in  air  by  very  shrill  sounds) ,  this 
difference  between  the  numerical  values  of  the 
action  for  the  zones  is  small.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  above  sum  mi  —  m,  -|-  wi,  —  etc.,  re- 
duces to  simply  ^m.  In  words,  the  action  at  P 
owing  to  the  secondary  waves  from  any  one  zone 
is  neutralized  by  that  of  the  waves  from  one- 
half  of  each  of  the  neighboring  zones;  and  so 
the  final  action  at  P  is  one-half  of  that  due  to 
the  secondary  waves  from  the  central  zone  around 
M.  If  the  wave-length  is  extremely  small, 
as  in  ether-waves,  the  areas  of  these  zones 
are  almost  infinitesimal;  but  if  the  wave- 
length is  long,  as  in  atrial  waves,  they 
have  a  sensible  size.  If  the  action  of  the 
central  zone  is  blotted  out  by  an  opaque  obstacle, 
the  action  at  P  due  to  the  rest  of  the  wave-front 
spreading  out  from  the  source  at  O  is 
m,  —  m,  4-  m*  —  etc.,  or  A  mt,  and  is  therefore 
hardly  changed  at  all,  if  the  zones  are  small.  If 
the  obstacle  olots  out  two  zones,  the  action  at  P 
is  ^fiHi  etc.  Consequently,  if  any  small  circu- 
lar opaque  disk  is  placed  at  M  at  right  angles 
to  the  radius,  there  is  always  action  at  P,  and 
its  value  is  one-half  that  due  to  the  first  zone 
outside  the  edge  of  the  disk.  Naturally  as  a 
larfper  and  larger  disk  is  used  the  intensity  of  the 
action  at  P  decreases.  Similarly,  if  an  opaque 
screen  with  a  circular  opening  is  placed  .at  M, 
the  effect  at  P  depends  upon  the  area  of  the  open- 
ing. If  this  area  is  that  of  the  first  zone,  the 
action  at  P  is  twice  what  it  would  be  if  the 
screen  were  entirely  removed;  if  the  area  in- 
cludes two  zones,  there  is  practically  no  action 
at  P ;  etc. 

If  the  opaque  screen  has  zonal  openings  so  as 
to  expose  only  the  odd  zones,  the  effect  at  P  is 
♦»i  H-  m,  -f  w,  +  etc.,  and  so  is  very  intense.  If 
this  'zone-plate,'  so  called,  is  modified  so  that 
the  opaque  rings  are  replaced  by  transparent 
rings  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  introduce  a  dif- 
ference of  half  a  wave-length  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  transparent  ma- 
terial is  less  than  in  air,  all  the  zones  will  con- 
spire to  help  in  the  action  at  P.  It  is  evident 
that  the  size  of  the  zones  varies  with  the  color  of 
the  light;  and  if  white  lights— or  a  mixture  of 
colors — is  coming  from  the  source,  passing  either 
through  a  small  circular  opening  or  around  a 
small  circular  disk,  there  will  be  colored  effects 
near  P.  All  of  these  effects  with  openings  and 
disks  are  amply  verified  by  experiments  with  both 
ether  and  atrial  waves,  the  only  difference  com- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  atrial  waves  are  as  a 
rule  many  centimeters  long,  while  the  ones  in  the 
ether  that  affect  our  sense  of  sight  have  a  length 
of  about  0.00006  of  a  centimeter. 


If  a  large  opaque  screen  ML  is  placed  near  a 
point-source    (0)    as    in   Fig.  '14,   rays    drawn 
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grazing  its  boundary  form  what  is  called  the 
'geometrical  shadow.'  Thus  if  OMP  is  one  of 
these  rays,  the  shadow  lies  on  one  side  of  it. 
The  effect  at  a  point  Q  just  within  the  shadow 
can  be  found  by  considering  the  zones  on  the 
wave-front  around  N,  which  correspond  to  Q. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  action  at  Q  due  to 
those  zones  which  are  not  obscured  by  the  ob- 
stacle. As  points  are  taken  farther  and  farther 
in  the  shadow,  however,  this  effect  becomes  less 
and  less,  gradually  fading  away.  (This  explains 
why  atrial  waves  pass  around  corners  into  the 
'shadow,'  and  asserts  the  same  phenomena  for 
ether-waves,  only  to  a  much  less  distance,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  the  zones  in  their  case.  This 
is  actuallv  observed.) 

Similarly,  the  action  at  a  point  R  outside  the 
shadow  depends  upon  the  number  of  zones  drawn 
around  S,  the  intersection  of  OR  with  the  wave- 
front,  which  are  not  obscured  by  the  opaque  ob- 
stacle. If  R  is  very  close  to  P,  only  the  first  zone 
may  be  uncovered,  and  the  action  is  intense ;  but 
as  R  recedes  from  P  the  second  zone  begins  to 
neutralize  the  action  of  the  first,  and  so  the  in- 
tensity at  R  decreases;  then,  as  R  continues  to 
recede,  the  action  again  increases,  etc.,  until  R 
is  so  far  away  from  P  that  the  action  of  the 
zones  of  high  order  makes  no  difference.  Conse- 
quently, if  homogeneous  light  is  used,  and  a 
screen  is  placed  to  receive  the  shadow,  there  will 
be  no  sharp  shadow,  but  the  light  will  gradually 
fade  away  in  the  geometrical  shadow,  while  out- 
side this  shadow  there  will  be  bright  and  dark 
bands  following  the  general  shape  of  the  obstacle. 
These  phenomena  can  be  easilv  observed.  If  white 
light  is  used,  these  rings  will  be  colored,  because 
their  position  depends  upon  the  wave-length  and 
so  each  color  will  have  its  own  set  of  rings;  but 
at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  geometrical  shadow  the  effect  is  a  uniform 
white  illumination.  These  bands  are  called  'dif- 
fraction' bands;  and  the  whole  phenomenon  is 
said  to  be  due  to  'diffraction'  (f.v.),  as  is  also 
that  of  the  small  disks  and  openings. 

These  diffraction  rings  or  bands  are  seen  most 
clearly  if  the  opaque  d[)stacle  has  a  linear  edge 
like  a  knife  edge  and  if  it  is  illuminated  by  light 
coming  through  a  slit  parallel  to  this  edge ;  then, 
if  the  light  is  received  on  a  screen  suitably 
placed,  the  bands  will  be  most  distinct.  Other 
cases  of  diffraction  will  be  discussed  later. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  sense  in  which  light 
travels  in  straight  lines  is  not  in  the  casting  of 
sharp  shadows,  for  it  does  not,  but  in  the  fact 
that  as  ether-waves  spread  out  from  a  point- 
source  0,  there  being  no  obstacles,  the  effect  at  a 
point  P  is  due  entirelv  to  the  action  of  a  minute 
portion  of  the  wave-front  aroimd  M  where  the 
ray  OP  intersects  it. 

Laws  of  Reflection.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  the  laws  of  reflection  are  a   direct 


ABC  to  represent  the  section  of  a  plane  by  the 
paper,  and  similarly  the  line  A'CB'',  making 
the  angles  CAA'  and  CA'A  equal;  draw  the 
lines  CC  and  BB'  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
ABC  and  the  lines  CC  and  B'B"  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  A'CB'*;  draw  also  B'r  perpendicu- 
lar to  CC  and  C'Q  perpendicular  to  B'B*.  If 
the  plane  A'C'B''  represents  a  wave-front  reced- 
ing from  the  plane  surface  AB'C'A,  the  actions 
at  B''  and  C  are  entirely  due  to  those  that  were 
at  B'  and  C  a  short  time  previously;  similarly, 
if  the  plane  ABC  represents  an  advancing  wave- 
front,  the  actions  at  B'  and  C  will  be  due  to 
those  now  at  the  points  B  and  C.  Therefore  if 
the  time  taken  for  the  disturbance  to  pass  from 
B  to  B'  to  B''  is  the  same  as  it  is  for  the  dis- 
turbance to  pass  from  C  to  C  to  C",  the  receding 
wave-front  is  due  to  the  reflection  at  the  surface 
AB'C'A'  of  a  wave-front  which  was  at  ABC  some 
time  previously.  But  these  times  are  the  same 
because  the  lengths  of  the  lines  CC'C  and  BB'B*" 
are  evidently  equal  by  geometry,  and  the  me- 
dium in  which  the  msturbances  are  traveling 
is  the  same  for  both.  Consequently,  the  ray  BB' 
is  reflected  into  the  ray  B'B'';  they  make  equal 
angles  with  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  B'  and  these  lines  lie  in  one  plane. 

Laws  of  Refraction.  In  a  similar  manner 
the  laws  of  refraction  may  be  deduced.  Let 
AB'C'A'  be  the  intersection  of  the  paper  with 
a  plane  surface  separating  two  transparent 
media;   let  ABC  represent  the   section   of  the 
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consequence  of  the  principle  of  the  rectilinear 
propagation  of  light.  Let  AB'C'A'  be  the  section 
of  a  plane  surface  by  the  paper;  draw  the  line 
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paper  with  a  plane  in  one  medium,  and  A'CB'^ 
with  a  plane  in  the  lower  medium;  draw  BB' 
and  CC  perpendicular  to  the  former  and  B'B'' 
and  C'C  perpendicular  to  the  latter,  also  B'P 
perpendicular  to  CC  and  C'Q  perpendicular  to 
B'B''.  If  ABC  is  an  advancing  plane  wave-front, 
the  action  at  B'  is  due  to  that  at  B,  and  at  C 
to  that  at  C;  and,  if  A'CB"  is  a  receding  wave- 
front,  the  action  at  B''  is  due  to  previous  action 
at  B'  and  that  at  C  to  previous  action  at  C 
Therefore  the  wave-front  A'CB"  will  be  that 
due  to  the  refraction  of  the  wave-front  ABC, 
provided  the  times  taken  for  the  disturbances  to 
pass  from  B  to  B'  to  B"  and  from  C  to  C  to  C 
are  the  same.  This  will  be  true  if  PC  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  B'Q  that  the  velocity  of  the  waves 
in  the  first  medium  (i?t)  does  to  that  in  the 
second  (v,).    That  is,  the  condition  is  that 

PC'  _Vj^ 

ButPC'  =  B'C  sin  (C'B<P)  and 
B'Q  =  B'C'  sin   (B'C'Q) 
and    the    angle    C'B'P  =  ai,    and    the    angle 
B'C'Q  =  a^    Hence  the  condition  becomes 

sin  a,  Vi 

sin  a,         f?. 

The  velocity  of  any  homogeneous  train  of  waves 
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in  any  one  medium  is  constant  (but  varies  with 
the  medium) ;  therefore  for  any  su(^  train  of 

waves    ^  is  a  constant  and  may  be  written  n 

as  before,  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  second 
medium  with  reference  to  the  first.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  incident  ray  CC  becomes  C'C  by 
refraction,  that  they  lie  in  a  plane  which  includes 
the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  C,  and  that 
their  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  given 

sin  a. 

by  the  formula  -^ — -^s=  n,  where  n  is  a  constant 
"^  amos 

for  any  one  train  of  waves.  Thus  n,  and  there- 
fore the  velocity  of  ether-waves,  may  be  found  to 
vary  both  for  different  colors  in  one  medium 
and  for  the  same  color  in  different  media.  Since 
it  has  been  shown  that  in  ordinary  matter  n  in- 
creases as  the  color  is  changed  from  red  to  yellow, 
to  green,  to  blue,  etc.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
velocity  of  those  waves  which  produce  the  sen-- 
aation  red — 'red  waves' — is  greater  in  ordinary 
matter  than  is  the  velocity  of  'green  waves,'  etc. 
For  if  the  first  medium  is  the  pure  ether  and  the 
second  air  (or  glass,  or  water),  Vt  remains  con- 
stant for  all  waves,  and  if  n  increases  it  must  be 
because  v,  decreases. 

Double  refraction  is  at  once  explained  if  the 
assumption  is  made  that,  whereas  a  point-source 
in  an  isotropic  medium  produces  a  spherical 
wave-point,  in  media  which  have  different  prop- 
erties in  different  directions  a  point-source  pro- 
duces a  more  complicated  wave-front.  To  ex- 
plain the  simpler  case  of  double  refraction,  that 
where  one  ray  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  re- 
fraction, Huygens  assumed  that  the  wave-front 
was  a  combination  of  a  sphere  and  an  ellipsoid 
of  revolution,  the  axis  of  revolution  being  a 
diameter  of  the  sphere.  In  bodies  of  this  nature 
there  is  always  one  direction  in  which  they  be- 
have in  all  respects  like  ordinary  transparent 
bodies.  This  is  called  the  'optic  axis,'  ana  it  is 
evidently  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  revolu- 
tion of  the  ellipsoid  of  the  wave-front.  (It  is 
not  a  line,  but  a  direction ;  and  so  all  lines  drawn 
in  this  direction  within  the  body  are  optic  axes.) 
These  bodies  are  therefore  called  'uniaxial.'  Let 
such  a  body  have  a  face  cut  and  polished  making 
an  angle  0  with  the  optic  axis,  and  let  the 
paper  make  a  section  perpendicular  to  this  face 
and  including  the  optic  axis.    If  a  plane  wave- 


stant  the  wave-fronts  in  the  uniaxial  body  may 
be  easily  seen  to  be  planes  which  pass  through 
the  line  perpendicular  to  the  paper  at  C  and 
are  tangent  to  the  sphere  and  to  the  ellipsoid* 
The  disturbance  from  A  has  thus  reached  the 
points  of  tan^ency  O  and  £,  AO  and  A£  are 
called  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  ray  a; 
and  it  is  evident  from  geometry  that  the  latter 
ray  does  not  in  general  obey  either  of  the  laws  of 
ordinary  refraction.  Two  lines  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  wave-fronts,  e.g.  B'O'  and  B'£', 
are  called  the  wave  'normals;'  and  it  is  seen  that 
in  general  the  extraordinary  ray  does  not  have 
the  same  direction  as  the  extraordinary  wave- 
normal,  i.e.  the  ray  is  advancing  in  a  direction 
different  from  the  direction  of  advance  of  the 
wave-front.  In  other  doubly  refracting  bodies 
there  are  two  optic  axes ;  such  are  called  'biaxial.' 
Fresnel  explains  their  optical  properties  by  as- 
suming a  peculiar  kind  of  wave-surface,  which 
is  too  complicated  for  description  here. 

The  wave-surface  of  Huygens  for  imiaxial 
bodies  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  established 
by  experiment;  while  all  that  can  be  said  in 
regard  to  Fresnel's  wave-surface  for  biaxial 
bodies  is  that  it  is  most  probably  correct. 

ImxBFEBEivcE  AND  DiFFitAGnoN.  The  optical 
phenomena  whose  discovery  established  the  fact 
that  light  is  due  to  wave-motion  are  those  of 
'interference'  (q.v.)  so  called.  The  simplest  illus- 
tration of  these  is  due  to  Thomas  Young  and  is 
called  after  him.  Three  opaque  screens  are  ar- 
ranged in  order ;  in  the  first  there  is  a  narrow  slit 
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front  ABO  is  incident  on  this  face,  the  dis- 
turbance at  A  in  the  uniaxial  body  sends  out  its 
double  wave-front,  the  section  of  which — a  circle 
and  an  ellipse— is  shown ;  and  while  the  disturb- 
ance goes  from  C  to  C  in  the  air  let  the  double 
wave-front  advance  as  shown.    Then  at  this  in- 
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at  0,  illuminated  with  some  homogeneous  light, 
e.g.  a  fiame  burning  sodium;  in  the  second  there 
are  two  slits,  Oi  and  0»  close  together  parallel 
to  the  first  and  at  equal  distances  from  it;  the 
waves  spreading  out  from  O  illuminate  the  slits 
Oi  and  Oi  so  that  they  in  turn  become  sources  of 
two  identical  trains  of  waves — if  the  source  at  0 
fiickers  or  changes  in  any  way,  both  the  second- 
ary sources  change  together;  waves  from  these 
two  sources  illuminate  the  third  screen.  Bands 
parallel  to  the  slits  alternately  dark  and  colored, 
are  observed  on  this  screen.  These  may  be  ex- 
plained immediately  if  light  is  due  to  wave- 
motion  ;  because  at  points  on  the  screen  such  that 
their  distances  to  Oi  and  O,  differ  by  half  a 
wave-length  or  by  an  odd  number  of  half  wave- 
lengths there  will  be  complete  interference,  and 
consequently  darkness.  Similarly  at  points  on 
the  screen  whose  distances  from  the  slits  Oi  and 
Ot  differ  by  a  whole  number  of  wave-lengths  the 
two  trains  of  waves  will  reinforce  each  other,  and 
there  will  be  light.  (It  is  evident  that  there  is 
no  destruction  of  energy— only  a  redistribution 
of  it.) 

Referring  to  the  figure,  if  P  is  a  point  in  a 
bright  band  0,P  —  0,P  =  NX,  where  N  is  any 
integer  number,  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  X  is  the  wave- 
length of  the  waves.     If  the  distance  from  the 
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receiving  screen  to  the  one  with  the  two  slits  is 
a;  if  the  distance  apart  of  the  two  slits  is  5  — 
a  small  quantity  compared  with  a;  and  if  PS  is 
X,  also  a  small  quantity,  it  is  seen  by  geometry 
that 

xO^P-OjP 

a"         b 

bz 
Hence  NA   =  —  ;   and  the   distance  apart  of 

aX 

the  bright  bands  is  therefore  -r-*     This  distance^ 

and  both  a  and  h,  can  be  measured ;  so  this  experi- 
ment gives  a  means  of  determining  X.  It  is 
found  that  as  the  colors  change  from  red  to  yel- 
low to  green  to  blue  the  wave-fength  of  the  corre- 
sponding waves  becomes  less,  if  white  light  is 
used,  the  central  band  at  S  is  white,  but  the 
others  are  colored,  all  merging  into  each  other. 
The  wave-length  of  the  yellow  light  from  a 
sodium  flame  is  found  to  be  0.0^005893  cm. 
Since  the  velocity  of  the  waves  is  3  x  10"*  cm.  per 
second,  the  wave-number  for  these  'yellow  waves' 
is  about  5  x  10^^  This  is  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  of  the  atom  of  sodium.  (For  other 
wave-lengths,  see  Spectboscx>pt.  )  It  is  thus  pos- 
sible now  to  compare  the  indices  of  refraction  of 
a  given  material — e.g.  water — with  the  corre- 
sponding wave-lengths.  A  curve  plotted  with  the 
indices  of  refraction  as  ordinates  and  the  wave- 
lengths as  abscisse  is  called  the  'dispersion 
curve'  of  the  substance.  There  are  mkny  other 
ways  of  securing  two  identical  slits  as  sources 
of  light  than  the  one  here  described,  e.g.  Fresnel's 
bi-prism  and  double  mirror;  but  for  a  full  de- 
scription reference  should  be  made  to  some 
treatise  on  light. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  de- 
pending for  their  explanation  upon  interference  is 
that  of  the  color  of  'thin  plates'  and  of  New- 
ton's 'rings,'  as  shown  in  the  colors  of  soap-films, 
very  thin  films  of  glass,  or  when  a  convex  glass 
lens  is  pressed  closely  against  a  piece  of  plane 
glass.  When  parallel  rays  of  light  are  incident 
upon  a  transparent  film  of  uniform  thickness, 
that  portion  which  comes  back,  at  the  proper 
angle  of  reflection,  is  a  mixture  of  waves  which 
have  suffered  reflection  at  the  top  surface  of  the 
film  and  those  which,  having  entered  the  flim, 
have  been  reflected  at  the  lower  surface  and  then 
have  emerged  directly  at  the  top  surface  or 
emerged  after  a  series  of  internal  reflections.  If 
the  relative  retardation  of  the  component  trains 
of  homogeneous  waves  is  such  that  they  have 
different  phases  equivalent  to  a  difference  of  an 
odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  there  will  be 
complete  interference;  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
all  the  waves  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
fllm,  so  there  is  no  loss  of  energy.  If,  therefore, 
the  incident  light  is  white,  those  waves  will  be 
absent  from  the  reflected  beam  which  satisfy  the 
above  condition;  and  so  it  will  appear  colored. 
It  is  proved  easily  that  if  the  thickness  of  the 
film  is  e,  its  index  of  refraction  with  reference 
to  air  /I  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light 
or  the  lower  surface  of  the  fllm  a,  there  will 
be  complete  interference  in  the  reflected  light 
for  a  train  of  waves  whose  wave-length  in  the 
film  is  X  if 

NX  =  2e/4C08a, 
where  N  is  any  whole  number. 

It  is  evident  that  the  transmitted  light  is  in 
any  case  complementary  to  that  reflected;  but 


there  will  always  be  differences  in  the  apparent 
brightness  of  the  colors,  because  there  is  so 
much  white  light  transmitted. 

If  the  film  is  of  varying  thickness,  there  will 
be  different  colors  corresponding  to  the  values  of 
X  which  satisfy  the  above  equation  for  different 
values  of  6,  the  thickness.  If  homogeneous  light 
— all  of  one  color — is  used,  there  will  be  seen 
colored  bands  separated  by  dark  ones,  depending 
upon  the  fact  that  the  above  equation  is  satisfied 
by  different  values  of  N  (0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.)  for 
the  same  value  of  X,  if  e  is  varying.  The  colored 
effects  seen  with  white  light  depend  upon  the 
superposition  of  these  colored  bands  due  to  the 
components  of  white  light.  It  should  be  noted» 
however,  that  in  order  to  see  these  colored  bands 
the  eye  must  be  focused  on  the  surface  of  the 
film,  and  a  comparatively  large  source  of  light 
must  be  used.  This  is  the  explanation  of  New- 
ton's rings. 

If  the  film  has  perfectly  parallel  plane  faeea 
and  is  illuminated  by  a  large  source  of  homo- 
geneous light  (e.g.  a  fiame),  colored  rings, 
separated  by  dark  ones,  may  be  seen  by  looking 
through  the  film  at  the  source,  the  eye  being 
focus^  for  an  infinite  distance.  These  same 
rings  may  be  seen  to  better  advantage  if  a  tele- 
scope focused  for  infinity  is  used  to  view  the 
light.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  'interferom- 
eters' of  Michelson  and  of  Fabry  and  Perot  are 
used.  The  colors  obtained  in  Lippmann's  method 
of  color  photop;raphy  (q.v.)  depend  upon  thia 
principle  of  thin  plates.  The  colors  of  the  opal 
are  due  to  similar  causes.  If  a  soap-bubble  could 
be  imagined  crushed  and  crumpled  up,  the  colora 
would  be  like  those  of  the  opal. 

There  are  two  cases  of  diffraction  which  de- 
serve special  attention;  one  is  when  light  with 
a  plane  wave-front  falls  upon  a  single  rectangu- 
lar or  circular  opening;  and  the  other  is  when 
waves  with  a  plane  wave-front  fall  upon  a  seriea 
of  rectangular  openings  regularly  or  irregularly 
spaced. 

( 1 )  Diffraction  Through  a  Rectangular  Opening. 
— If  homogeneous  waves  with  a  plane  wave-front 
fall  upon  such  an  opening  of  width  h  and  are 
then  brought  to  a  focus  on  a  screen  by  a  con- 
verging lens,  it  is  observed  that  the  illumination 
on  the  screen  consists  of  a  narrow  band  of  light 
fading  away  into  two  dark  lines,  on  the  farther 
sides  of  which  come  two  faint  bright  lines, 
etc.,  the  central  bright  line  being  much  more 
intense  than  the  successive  lines.  This  is  called 
a  'diffraction  pattern.'  If  f  is  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
central  light  band  to  the  centre  of  the  neighbor- 
ing dark  band  is  /  t.     This  is  illustrated  by 

light  from  a  distant  star  passing  through  a 
rectangular  opening.  If  light  from  anofher  star 
apparently  near  the  first  passes  through  the  same 
opening,  its  diffraction  pattern  will  be  the  same 
as  for  the  former,  but  shifted  slightly  sidewise. 
If  the  angle  between  lines  drawn  from  the  slit 
to  the  two  stars  is  a,  the  pattern  will  be 
shifted  sidewise  a  distance  equal  to  f  and  a. 
If  this  amount  of  shift  brings  the  maximum 
bright  band  of  one  pattern  to  coincide  with  the 
minimum  of  the  other,  the  resultant  diffraction 
pattern  will  be  such  that  it  is  just  possible  to 
distinguish  the  presence  of  two  patterns.  If  the 
pattern  is  shifted  less,  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  the  two.    The  limiting  close- 
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nen  of  the  stars — so  far  as  their  angular  separa* 
tion  is  oonoemed — is  then  when 

/tantt  =  y 

or  since  a  is  very  small,  when 

X 

This  is  called  the  'resolTing  power*  for  a  rec- 
tangular opening  of  width  6. 

Similarly  when  a  circular  opening  is  used,  the 
diffraction  pattern  consists  of  a  bright  spot 
fading  rapidly  into  a  dark  ring,  then  a  faint  ring, 
a  dark  ring,  etc.;  and  if  the  diameter  of  the 
opening  is  3  its  resolving  power  may  be  shown 
to  be 

a  =  1.223- 

Similarly,  if  two  point-sources  are  at  a  dis- 
tance w  apart  and  are  at  such  a  distance  from  a 
lens  that  the  angular  aperture  of  the  lens  as 
seen  from  either  point  is  $,  the  lens  cannot 
'resolve'  the  points  if  w  is  so  small  that 

xamg-^- 

This  determines  the  resolving  power  of  a  micro- 
scope.    The  greatest  value  0  can  have  is  180°, 

and  under  these  conditions  ^  =  »t* 

(If  the  two  points  are  in  a  medium  whose  in- 
dex of  refraction  with  reference  to  air  is  nr-^,g, 
oil  immersion  microscopes — ^this  limiting  distance 
X 

"'  =  2i-) 

(2)  Diffraetion  Through  a  Beries  of  Parallel 
Rectanaular  Openinga  Regularly  Spaced,  that  is, 
a  'grating.'  (See  Diffbaction  and  Diffraction 
Gratinos.)  If  the  width  of  each  opening  is  b 
and  of  each  opaque  strip  separating  the  openings 
is  a,  the  sum  (a  -f  5)  or  e  is  called  the  'grating- 
space.'  In  general  these  gratings  are  made  by 
ruling  lines  by  means  of  a  diamond  point  on  a 
glass  plate.  Where  the  diamond  makes  scratches 
the  surface  is  rendered  opaque,  and  the  spaces  in 
between  are  transparent  slits.  An  equally  good  ar- 
rangement is  to  rule  lines  on  a  polished  metallic 
mirror,  and  use  it  as  a  reflecting  grating.  As  a 
rule  the  grating-space  is  made  very  small,  there 
being  as  many  as  15,000  or  20,000  lines  to  the 
inch.  (See  DivmiNO  Engine.)  If  homogeneous 
waves  with  a  plane  wave-front  are  incident  upon 
a  grating  at  such  an  angle  that  the  perpendicular 
to  the  wave-front  makes  an  angle  i  with  the 
perpendicular  to  the  gratins,  the  waves  diffracted 
through  the  openings  will  be  broken  up  into 
beams  leaving  the  grating  in  such  direction  as  to 
make  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  grating  angles 
given  by  the  value  of  tfin  the  formula 

NX=:e(8in»-f  Bin  ^, 
where  N  is  any  whole  number,  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
positive  or  negative.    The  simplest  case  is  when 
the  incident  light  is  perpendicular  to  the  grating, 
that  is  i  =  0;  hence 

---  =  Bin^. 

The  best  method  of  observing  these  diffracted 
beams  is  to  focus  them  upon  a  screen  by  means 
of  a  lens.  The  diffraction  pattern  will  be  a 
series  of  bright  bands  corresponding  to  the  above 
formula,  with  other  faint  maxima  and  minima 


unless  the  grating-space  is  small.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  subsidiary  maxima  disappear  and  the 
bright  bands  shrink  up  into  fine  lines,  the  smaller 
the  grating-space  the  narrower  these  lines  of 
light.  Thus  there  will  be  lines  of  light  for 
-I  j^  -I  2X 

^  =  0,tf  =  8in    ~'0  =  ma    —,  etc.;  that  is,  there 

e  V 

is  a  central  line  and  others  on  each  side  of 
this,  forming  what  are  called  the  first,  second, 
etc.,  spectrum  according  as  N  =  1,  2,  etc.  The 
grating-space  can  be  measured;  the  order  of  the 
spectrum  is  known  in  any  particular  case;  9  can 
be  measured  by  a  goniometer,  and  so  the  wave- 
length of  the  ether- waves  may  be  determined. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  methods  known 
for  the  measurement  of  the  wave-lengths  of 
ether-waves. 

If  white  light  is  used,  each  component  train 
of  waves  will  have  its  own  maxima  at  definito 
angles;  and  so  the  light  is  analyzed  into  its 
parts,  forming  a  central  white  image  and  series 
of  colored  spectra  on  each  side.  It  may  be 
shown  that  if  m  is  the  entire  number  of  grating- 
spaces  and  if  two  trains  of  wave  of  wave-length 
X  and  X  +  AX  (where  AX  is  small)  are  viewed 
in  their  spectra  of  the  Nth  order,  they  will 
have  bright  lines  so  narrow  as  to  be  separate 
enough   to   recognize   the  existence   of   both   if 

AX  =  -T?"      ^T  =  «»N  is  defined  to  be  the  'resolv- 
mN       AX 

ing  power  of  the  grating.'  A  spectrum  in  which 
each  train  of  waves  of  a  definite  wave-length  is 
represented  by  a  'line'  of  light  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible is  called  a  'pure'  spectrum. 

When  diffraction  through  a  great  number  of 
equal  parallel  slits  irregularly  spaced  takes  place, 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  effect  is  simply  that 
of  a  single  slit,  only  greatly  intensified.  Simi- 
larly, if  a  great  number  of  circular  openings  of  the 
same  size  or  of  circular  disks  of  the  same  size 
are  placed  at  random  in  front  of  a  point-source 
of  light,  the  diffraction  pattern  is  simply  that 
due  either  to  a  single  opening  or  to  a  single 
disk.  The  color  halos  around  the  moon  are  in 
certain  cases  due  to  the  diffraction  past  circular 
disks  of  floating  drops  of  water. 

Polarization.  All  the  phenomena  so  far  dis- 
cussed depend  for  their  explanation  upon  the 
assumption  that  light  is  due  to  wave-motion ;  and 
therefore  similar  ones  may  be  observed  with  all 
kinds  of  wave-motion;  for  instance,  atrial  waves 
may  be  reflected,  refracted,  and  diffracted,  and 
may  be  made  to  interfere.  But  there  are  certain 
other  phenomena  in  the  case  of  light  which 
establish  the  fact  that  the  ether-waves  which 
produce  light  are  transverse,  that  is,  the  vibra- 
tion in  the  ether  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  advance  of  the  waves.  In  other  words, 
the  vibration  in  the  ether  is  in  the  wave-front 
as  the  waves  advance  in  the  pure  ether  or 
through  isotropic  material  bodies.  This  may 
be  proved  in  several  ways.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
is  this:  cut  two  identical  plates  of  a  crystal  of 
tourmaline;  let  ordinary  white  light  from  the 
sun  or  from  a  lamp  pass  through  one  of  these 
plates  and  then  let  it  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
the  other;  if  this  second  plate  is  turned  slowly 
around  an  axis  parallel  to  the  rays  of  light,  it 
will  l>e  noticed  that,  during  one  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  plate  through  360**,  there  are  two 
positions  differing  by  180°  for  which  no  light 
emerges  from  the  second  plate,  while  half  way 
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between  these  two  positions  the  emerging  light  ner  and  cemented  together  by  Canada  balsam; 

has  its  maximum  intensity.  This  observation  can  Iceland  spar  is  a  uniaxial  crystal  and  so  the 

be  accounted  for  only  if   it   is  assumed  that,  incident  light  is  broken  up  into  two  trains  of 

after   the  waves   have   emerged   from   the   first  waves,    the    ordinary    and    the    extraordinary; 

plate,   the   vibrations   in  the  ether   are   all   in  when  these  reach  the  layer  of  Canada  balsam, 

parallel  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  the  direc-  the  former  suffers  total  reflection,  while  the  latter 

tion  of  the  rays,  the  direction  of  the  vibration  is  transmitted;  thus  the  emerging  light  is  plane 

being  in  some  way  connected  with  the  properties  polarized.    It  is  found,  too,  that  the  light  scat- 

of  the  crystal  of  tourmaline;   this  means  that  tered  by  fine  particles,  e.g.  the  blue  light  of  the 

the   crystal  transmits  vibrations   in   a  definite  sky,  is  plane  polarized. 

direction  only,  which  is  fixed  by  its  crystalline  It  is  possible  by  several  methods  so  to  alter 

properties.  plane  polarized  light  that  -all  the  vibrations  in 

Similarly,  the  second  crystal  will  transmit  only  the  ether  as  the  waves  pass  are  in  circles  or  in 

those    vibrations    which    are    in    straight    lines  ellipses;    such    li^ht    is    called    'circularly*    or 

parallel  to  some  line  fixed  by  its  crystalline  prop-  'elliptically*  polarized.     Ordinary  light  such  aa 

erties.    If,  therefore,  the  waves  incident  upon  the  comes  from  the  sun  or  a  lamp  can  be  considered 

second  plate  have  their  vibrations  parallel   to  as  &  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  polarised  light, 

this  fixed  direction— and  this  will  happen  twice  plane,  circular,  and  ellipticaL     (If  plane  polar- 

in  one  complete  revolution  of  this  plate  around  ized  light  is  reflected  from  a  metallic  surface 

an  axi3  parallel  to  the  rays— the  waves  will  be  it  becomes  elliptically  polarized.) 

entirely  transmitted;   whereas,  if  the  direction  If  ordinary  light  is  incident  upon  a  thin  plat^ 

of  the  vibration  in  the  incident  waves  is  at  right  o'  any  doubly  refracting  substance,  it  may  be 

angles  to  the  fixed  direction  in  the  second  plate,  shown  that  two  beams  of  plane  polarized  light — 

no  light  can  be  transmitted  ^  and  for  positions  with  their  vibrations  at  right  angles  to  each 

where  these  two  important  lines  make  an  acute  other — ^will  be  transmitted;  and  further,  these 

angle  with  each  other,  a  component  of  the  energy  beams  will  travel  through  the  plate  at  different 

of  the  waves  passes  through.     The  waves  after  speeds,  so  that  on  emerging  one  will  be  slightly 

passing  the  first  plate  of  tourmaline  are  said  to  in  advance  of  the  other  so  far  as  the  phase  of 

be  'plane  polarized,'  meaning  that  all  the  vibra-  the  waves  is  concerned.    If  these  two  beams  now 

tions  in  the  waves  are  now  in  parallel  straight  «nter  a  Nicol's  prism,  only  a  component  of  each 

lines.    A  test  for  plane  polarized  waves,  further,  will  be  transmitted,  for  the  prism  allows  to  pass 

is  to  see  if  they  can  pass  through  a  thin  plate  of  vibrations   in  a  definite  direction   only,   which 

tourmaline   with    maximum    intensity    for   two  direction  is  not  in  general  that  of  the  vibration 

positions  of  the  plate,  and  be  cut  off  completely  »»  either  of  the  two  beams.    If  the  li^t  which 

for  two  positions  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two.  'aii«  npon  the  thin  plate  is  itself  plane  polarized. 

In  this  way  it  may  be  shown  that  each  of  the  ^^  7i"  ^  ^l^^^  «P  as  before  into  two  beams, 

beams  of  light  transmitted  by  a  doubly  refracting  ?«^^  ^^y  ^^"  ^  r^mbined  into  a  plane  poUr- 

aubstanoe  is  plane  polarized,  but  that  the  position  ^^  ^t^  ^^  *^«  .N^.^i*  P^^™-    ^he  two  com- 

of  the  toumialine  phite  required  to  produce  ex-  P«°^°*  ^T'k''"'  ""  d*ff«"n*  P^«««J  f'^'^ii?"* 

tinction  of  one  belim  is  pijrpendicufar  to  that  «»    '^V^'^?  .^^    ^'^    T**"^*    """^"^a         itl^  ^ 

lequired  to  extinguish  the  other:  the  two  beams  wave-length  for  any  color  or  any  odd  number  of 

ai2  said  to  be  'pofarized  in  planes  at  right  angles'  ^^^K-'^'^if  "^k^'  ^^''\  "^^^^  *  f*  k^    f  if  ^ 

♦-r*  <ik-^i»  *»4.K«*      /T«  #«^  /r.»,.^.i;.«^  ;-  u-Ji#  «  combmed   by   the    Nicol    so   as   to   have    their 

to  each  other.     (In  fact  tourmaline  is  itself  a       .u_i.:^«„  Ji  : az^^i^^  *v^ «^  «#  ♦!.;- 


'ordinary*    rays   are  absorbed   in   the   crystal.)  ^-r    xv            oM-mc,  »m  n   .,,  ,      _,  _  /*    /t« 

fi;,»n«.iU    ;*\>,^;«-«r  n«k+  *«ii-  «•>««  .  «.i.«l  white  the  emerging  light  will  be  colored.      (If 

Similarly,  if  ordinaiy  light  falls  unon  a  plane  ^    incident  light  had  not  been  plane  polarized, 

^^.""L^w^tir^&th^^^^^^^           ^!Id  Sin;.nf  there  would  /ot  have  been  a  iefinite^relat^ 

ten  irJl^  ar^finS^f^^^  between  the  intensities  of  the  beams  coinciding  in 

mitted  waves  are  found  to  contain  some  that  are  4.,  ^   vr;«^i>-   ^^i«^  \      tk;-   ^^,^^1^^^*^   ^^r^^J.   « 

plane  «.lari«d-but  in  pW  that  are  at  right  Ltt^'deH'jte'^ToVthrdSuK f^^^^^^ 

stance    all    the    reflected    light    will    be    plane  *"'^J'*.u"°"^**  il*  ^^    1  -     i!*^     -^  t?^ 

I^larized      (Different  kinds^f  pl-e  pola^rized  ^^^^^  .'n^'inS^u^T^LThe^'the^''^.^ 

light  arc  distinguished  by  saving  that  they  are  y"«^^»    "^j^  xh^.v^m^.  .^v^^^"  t-"^--       *""u. 

<«^i.»;.^    ;«    j;ff^.»«4-    ^i.»/o  >     n^   A^4idi4-i^^  stance  to  be  investigated.    If  it  is  doubly  refract- 

tfe^ '^^e  if  X^Ll^:i\m%i^^  «!?«  i}^^'  -"1  -£j-  t--™^'.^  thrWh  t^. 

reflection  is  tiken  as  the  pW  which  include  SiLSon™''               "  sometimes  called  'de- 

the  incident  and  reflected  rays  )  ^  For  a  full  description  of  the  other  properties 

This  angle  of  mcidence  is  called  the  'polarizing  ^^  polarized  light,  some  large  treatise  should  be 

angle'  for  the  transparent  substance.     (The  tan-  consulted 

gent  of  the  polarizing  angle  equals  the  index  of  bthkb  and  matter 

refraction      This  is  known  as  Brewster's  law.)  ^^^ng  the  phenomena  of  light  which  can  be 

The  refracted  light  in  this  case  is  a  mixture  of  explained  only  by  assuming  some  definite  con- 

ordinary  hght  and  plane  polarized  light.  „^^^^^  |^t^^^„  (he  ether  Ind  matter,  are  dis- 

The  two  methods  most  m  use  for  producing  persion,  botH  regular  and  anomalous ;  absorption 

plane  polarized  light  are  to  allow  ordinary  light  and  emission;  color;  fluorescence  and  phosphorea- 

to  be  reflected  from  glass  at  the  polarizing  angle,  cence ;  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  by 

and  to  allow  ordinary  light  to  pass  through  a  quartz  and  other  bodies;  metallic  reflection;  the 

•Nicol's  prism.'     This  consists  of  t\^o  pieces  of  various  magnetic  actions  on  light,  etc. 

a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  cut  in  a  deflnite  man-  Dibpebsjon-     Aj*  h^  been  already  explained. 
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dispersion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ether-waves  of 
dittereut  wave-length  have  different  indices  of  re- 
fraction for  any  one  material  substance;  that  is, 
they  have  different  velocities  in  it.  As  a  rule 
the  velocity  decreases,  i.e.  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion increases  as  the  wave-length  decreases.  This 
is  called  regular  dispersion.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  substances  for  which  this  is  not 
true;  for  instance,  in  fuchsine  the  indices  of 
refraction  of  the  red  and  yellow  waves  are  great- 
er than  those  for  the  blue  and  violet,  if  a 
spectrum  of  white  light  is  formed  on  a  screen  by 
means  of  a  slit,  a  prism  of  glass,  and  a  lens,  the 
colors  will  be  arranged  in  the  order  red,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet — the  red  being  deviated  least, 
i.e.  having  the  least  index  of  refraction.  If, 
however,  a  prism  of  fuchsine  is  used  in  place 
of  the  glass  one,  the  order  of  colors  will  be  blue, 
violet,  red,  yellow — the  green  being  absent. 
Fuchsine  is  a  substance  having  a  green  'surface- 
color*  (see  Colob),  and  so  this  color  is  absent  in 
the  transmitted  light.  The  resulting  spectrum 
produced  by  a  fuchsine  prism  is  then  exactly  as 
if  the  ordinary  spectrum  had  been  cut  in  two  by 
the  removal  of  the  green  and  the  two  halves  dis- 
placed over  each  other.  In  other  words,  with 
bodies  possessing  surface  color  of  a  definite  wave- 
length, the  indices  of  refraction  of  the  waves  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  absorbed  waves  are  changed ; 
if  their  indices  are  less  than  that  of  the  absorbed 
color  for  ordinary  media,  they  are  increased,  and 
vice  versa.  This  is  known  as  'anomalous  dis- 
persion.' 

Absobption.  When  white  light  falls  upon  any 
material  substance  there  is  always  a  certain 
amount  scattered  from  the  surface,  and  elso  as 
a  rule  some  scattered  from  the  interior  portions 
of  the  body  if  light  enters.  The  light  scattered 
from  the  surface  is  white,  but  if  the  body  is 
a  piece  of  polished  metal  or  has  a  'metallic 
lustre,*  there  is  mixed  with  the  white  light  some 
that  is  colored.  This  colored  light  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  absorption 
of  waves  of  a  particular  wave-length  at  the 
surface.  Thus  gold  appears  yellow,  because  out 
of  the  incident  white  light  the  bluish-green  light 
enters  at  the  surface,  and  the  yellow  light  is  re- 
flected. If  a  sheet  of  gold  is  hammered  out  ex- 
tremely thin,  the  transmitted  light  is  bluish.  If 
the  light  penetrates  into  a  substance,  and  is  either 
transmitted  through  or  reflected  out  by  small  solid 
particles  serving  as  mirrors,  the  color  is  generally 
the  same,  being  due  to  the  absorption  of  certain 
waves  in  the  body  of  the  suWance.  (The 
energy  of  these  absorbed  waves  goes  generally 
into  heat-effects,  but  may  bo  spent  in  producing 
fluorescence,  q.v.)  Some  substances  absorb  two  or 
more  colors  to  different  extents ;  so  a  thin  plate 
of  it  will  be  of  a  different  color  from  a  thick  one. 

As  explained  in  the  article  on  Color,  the  par- 
ticular color  ordinarily  attributed  to  a  substance 
is  that  perceived  by  a  normal  eye  when  viewing 
the  substance  in  white  light.  There  are  two 
methods  for  determining  the  cause  of  the  color  of 
an  object.  One  method  is  to  put  it,  if  it  is  not 
opaque,  between  the  slit  and  prism  of  a  spectro- 
scope, the  slit  being  illuminated  by  white  light, 
and  to  notice  the  change  in  the  spectrum.  The 
resulting  spectrum  is  called  the  'absorption  spec- 
trum' of  the  body,  and  the  colors  which  are  trans- 
mitted are  the  ones  which,  when  combined  in 
the  eye,  produce  the  color  of  the  object.  The 
other  method  is  to  throw  a  pure  spectrum  of 
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white  light  on  a  screen,  and  to  move  the  object 
slowly  along  through  the  spectrum;  if  it  appears 
black  when  held  in  any  color,  it  shows  that  the 
waves  of  this  color  are  absorbed  by  the  object. 
If  two  pieces  of  colored  glass  are  superimposed, 
or  if  two  colored  paints  are  mixed,  the  resulting 
color  is  that  due  to  the  waves  which  are  left 
after  each  glass  or  each  paint  has  subtracted  its 
colors. 

Absorption  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
'atoms*  of  matter  can  vibrate  in  definite  periods; 
and  if  ether-waves  of  a  proper  period  enter 
the  substance  they  will  by  resonance  set  the 
portions  of  matter  in  vibration  and  so  lose  their 
own  energy.  If  the  energy  thus  gained  by  the 
atoms  is  dissipated  among  the  molecules,  increas- 
ing their  energy,  heat-elfects  are  produced.  It 
may  happen,  however,  that  atoms  are  set  vibrat- 
ing in  definite  periods  by  the  absorption  of  ether- 
waves  of  shorter  period,  and,  instead  of  having 
their  energy  spent  in  heat-effects,  emit  ether- 
waves  of  their  own.  This  is  called  'fluorescence' 
(q.v.).  Thus  a  solution  of  quinine  absorbs 
ether-waves  whose  period  is  so  short  that  they 
are  invisible,  and  in  return  for  them  emits  violet 
and  blue  light.  If  the  fluorescent  body  continues 
to  emit  light  for  some  time  after  the  incident 
light  is  cut  off,  it  is  said  to  be  'phosphorescent.' 

Radiation.  As  explained  in  the  article  Radia- 
tion, all  material  bodies  are  emitting  ether- 
waves;  that  is,  by  reason  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  atoms,  disturbances  are  produced  in  the 
ether.  The  nature  .of  these  waves  emitted  by 
any  body  may  be  determined  by  analyzing  the 
radiation,  using  a  suitable  dispersing  apparatus 
— prism  or  grating  or  interferometer — ^and  study- 
ing the  resulting  spectrums.  The  difficulty  comes 
in  obtaining  instruments  which  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  ether- waves  of  all  lengths.  These  waves 
carry  energy;  and  if  an  instrument  absorbs  them, 
some  change  in  it  will  be  produced,  provided  it  is 
sensitive  enough,  the  kind  of  change  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  instrument  and  the  wave- 
length of  the  waves.  Thus,  if  waves  of  wave- 
length extending  from  about  0.000015  cm.  to 
0.00007  cm.  fall  upon  suitable  photographic 
plates,  there  is  chemical  action  produced;  if 
waves  of  wave-length  between  about  0.000030  cm. 
and  0.000075  cm.  enter  the  human  eye,  color  is 
perceived;  if  waves  of  wave-lengths  from  0.00004 
cm.  to  0.007  cm.  are  absorbed  by  suitable  ther- 
mometers (q.v.),  change  in  temperature  is  no- 
ticed. Waves  longer  than  0.007  cm.  have  not  yet 
been  observed  as  being  emitted  by  ordinary  mat- 
ter; waves  longer  than  0.2  cm.  may,  however,  be 
produced  by  electrical  means.  Using  proper  in- 
struments, it  has  been  proved  that  solids  and 
liquids  emit  continuous  spectra;  that  is,  waves 
of  all  wave-lengths  between  certain  limits  can 
be  shown  to  be  present.  Gases,  however,  when 
rendered  luminous  by  the  passage  of  an  electric 
discharge  through  them  or  when  produced  by 
vaporizing  solids  in  the  electric  arc,  give  discon- 
tinuous spectra;  that  is,  only  isolated  trains  of 
waves  are  present.  This  is  what  would  be  ex- 
pected. 

In  a  gas  the  molecules  have  great  freedom  of 
motion,  and  as  one  dashes  to  and  fro  having 
successive  encounters  with  other  molecules,  its 
atoms  have  time  during  the  intervals  of  free 
motion  to  emit  long  trains  of  waves  of  definite 
periods.  But  the  molecules  of  solids  and  liquids 
are  so  close  together  and  so  hamper  each  other 
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that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  atoms  to 
vibrate  freely.  Since  the  'emission  spectrum'  of 
a  gas  is  due  to  the  natural  frequencies  of  the 
atoms,  and  since  the  'absorption  spectrum'  of 
any  body  when  light  of  a  continuous  spectrum 
fails  upon  it  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
energy  of  those  incident  waves  whose  frequencies 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  atoms,  it  might 
be  expected  that  those  waves  present  in  the 
former  are  absent  in  the  latter.  This  is  observed 
to  be  true,  with  certain  limitations.  See  Radia- 
tion and  Spectroscopy. 

Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarization  by 
Quartz,  ETC.  A  most  important  connection  be- 
tween matter  and  the  ether  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  plane  polarized  light  is  passed  through 
certain  bodies — called  'optically  active*  sub- 
stances— ^the  emerging  light  is  plane  polarized, 
but  the  plane  polarization,  i.e.  the  direction  of 
the  vibration,  has  been  rotated.  If  a  NicoFs 
prism  is  so  placed  as  to  extinguish  the  plane 
))olarized  homogeneous  light  before  the  optically 
active  substance  is  introduced  in  the  path  of 
the  light,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the  Nicol 
around  its  axis  through  a  certain  angle  in  order 
again  to  extinguish  the  light  after  the  substance 
is  introduced  between  the  source  of  light  and 
the  Nicol.  In  some  cases  the  Nicol  must  be 
given  a  right-handed  rotation,  and  in  other 
cases  a  left-handed  one.  If  the  direction  of  the 
light  is  reversed  in  the  body,  so  is  the  rotation. 
Bodies  which  necessitate  the  former  are  called 
'dextro-rotatory*,  and  those  which  require  the 
latter,  'lffivo-r6tatory.'  The  amount  of  rotation 
of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent substances;  it  is  different  for  waves  of 
different  color,  being  greater  for  shorter  waves; 
it  varies  directly  as  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
the  substance.  In  some  specimens  of  quartz  the 
rotation  is  right-handed;  in  others,  left;  and  it 
is  found  that  these  two  kinds  of  (|uartz  have  a 
similar  difference  in  their  crystalline  structure. 
Turpentine  is  optically  active ;  so  are  solutions  of 
certain  sugars,  two  forms  of  tartaric  acid,  and 
nil  organic  compounds  involving  an  'asymmetrical 
carbon  atom.' 

Electro-Magnetic  Phenomena.  The  connec- 
tion between  light  and  electro-magnetic  phenom- 
ena is  shown  in  several  ways:  the  identity  in  the 
properties  of  'light-waves*  and  the  waves  pro- 
duced by  electric  oscillations ;  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  in  a  magnetic  field;  the 
Kerr  phenomenon ;  the  Zeeman  effect,  etc. 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  on  Electricity  that 
the  waves  produced  by  electric  oscillations  are 
transverse  waves  in  the  ether,  and  that  they  have 
the  same  velocity  as  'light-waves.*  They  can 
1k»  polarized,  can  be  made  to  interfere,  can  be 
reflected,  refracted,  etc.  The  shortest  wave- 
length so  far  observed,  for  waves  produced  by 
electrical  oscillations,  is  about  two  millimeters. 
It  can  be  shown  also  that  the  velocity  of  ether- 
waves  in  any  transparent  medium  should  vary  as 
the  square  root  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  product 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  inductivities  of  that 
medium.  The  values  of  these  quantities  (K  and 
fi)  for  the  pure  ether  can  be  written  K^  and  ^q; 
therefore  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  trans- 
parent  medium    is  n=  \  »      For   all   such 

media  fi  =  /ji^;  and  Ko  =  I  on  the  C.  O.  S.  elec- 
trostatic system;    so    n  =  ^K,  where  K  is  the 


value  of  the  electric  inductivity  (or  dielectxie 
constant)  of  the  transparent  medium.  This  n 
is  the  index  of  refraction  for  very  long  waves, 
because  K  is  always  measured  by  methods  which 
involve  slow  oscillations.  This  formula  is  veri- 
fied by  experiment  in  many  cases. 

As  noted  also  in  the  article  on  Electricity, 
when  a  beam  of  plane  polarized  light  is  made 
to  pass  along  the  axis  of  a  powerful  electro- 
magnet, the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  current  in  the  mag- 
netizing helix  is  flowing.  This  is  called  the 
Faraday  effect.  So,  if  the  direction  of  the  beam 
of  light  is  reversed,  the  rotation  is  not.  The 
amount  of  the  rotation  varies  greatly  with  the 
transparent  matter  which  occupies  the  magnetic 
field;  it  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  field;  it  varies  with  the  wave-length 
and  with  the  temperature. 

It  was  stated  in  speaking  of  polarized  light 
that  if  plane  polarized  light  is  incident  upon  a 
plate  of  polisned  metal,  the  reflected  light  ia 
elliptically  polarized.  Kerr  discovered  that,  if 
the  metal  surface  is  one  end  of  a  magnetized  bar 
of  iron,  the  reflected  light  is  not  the  same  as. 
from  a  surface  of  unmagnetized  iron.  He  found 
further  that  the  changes  were  opposite  in  kind 
if  the  reflection  took  place  from  first  a  north 
pole  and  then  a  south  one.  Changes  are  also 
observed  when  the  light  is  transmitted  through 
thin  films  of  magnetized  iron. 

Zeeman  Effect.  A  most  important  discovery, 
made  by  Zeeman,  has  led  to  a  series  of  interest- 
ing observations.  He  has  shown  that  the  light 
emitted  by  a  flame  when  placed  in  a  magnetic 
field  is  different  from  that  emitted  ordinarily, 
and  further  that  there  are  differences  depending 
upon  whether  the  flame  is  viewed  along  the  field 
of  magnetic  force  or  at  right  angles  to  it.  These 
observations  seem  to  prove  that  the  ether- waves 
emitted  by  the  flame  are  actually  produced  by 
the  vibrations  of  minute  portions  of  matter 
electrically  charged,  which  have  been  called 
'electrons.'  (In  this  connection  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Reports  of  the  International  Con- 
greaa  of  Physics,  Paris,  1900,  vol.  iii.) 

Bibliography.  Preston,  Theory  of  Light  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1895),  is  to  be  recommended 
as  an  accurate  and  interesting  treatise  on  optical 
theory  for  the  student  possessing  some  knowledge 
of  mathematics.  Other  works  to  be  recommended 
are:  Drude,  Lehrhuch  der  Optik  (Leipzig, 
1900,  English  trans,  by  Mann  and  Millikan,  New 
York,  1902)  ;  Crew,  Wave  Theory  of  Light  (New 
York,  1900).  In  the  chapters  on  Optics  in 
MUller-Pouillet,  Lehrhuch  der  Physik,  vol.  ii. 
(9th  ed.,  Brunswick,  1897),  and  Wfillner,  Lehr- 
huch der  Experimentalphysik,  vol.  iii.  (6th  ed.^ 
Leipzig,  1900),  will  be  found  complete  descrip- 
tions and  explanations  of  optical  phenomena. 

LIGHT;  Aberration  of.  See  Aberration  op 
Light. 

LIGHT,  Easement  of.  The  right  to  the  free 
access  of  light  to  one's  windows  from  and  over 
the  land  of  another.  The  right  to  light  arises 
only  by  grant  or  by  a  prescriptive  use  and  enjoy- 
ment for  a  long  period  of  time.  When  acquired 
in  the  latter  way  it  is  in  England  known  as  the 
easement  of  ancient  lights  (q.v.).  In  the  United 
States  it  can  in  general  be  acquired  only  by 
grant,  it  being  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the 
conditions  which  commonly  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try to  permit  its  acquisition  by  mere  lues  and 
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lapse  of  time.  The  easement  of  lights  belongs 
to  the  class  of  so-called  negative  easements,  as  it 
involves  no  trespass  or  encroachment  on  a  neigh- 
bor's land,  but  has  the  purely  negative  operation 
of  preventing  him  from  so  using  his  land  as  to 
interfere  materially  with  the  light  enjoyed  by 
the  premises  to  which  the  right  attaches.  The 
easement  once  created  continues  so  long  as  the 
house  stands  to  which  it  is  appurtenant  or  until 
the  latter  is  so  altered  as  to  show  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  right  by  the  owner  thereof.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  one  may  always  open  windows 
overlooking  another's  premises  without  thereby 
infringing  the  latter's  property  rights,  but  that, 
in  the  absence  of  an  easement  of  light,  such 
windows  may  be  darkened  by  the  owner  of  such 
premises  at  his  pleasure.  See  Easement,  and 
authorities  there  cited. 

^  LIGHT,  Standards  of.    See  Photometbt. 

LIGHTEB  (from  light,  AS.  Uoht,  Goth. 
leihta,  OH6.  lihti,  liht,  Ger.  leicht,  light,  not 
heavy;  probably  connected  with  Lat.  levia,  Lith. 
Itngtois,  Gk.  ikaxl^h  elachya,  Skt.  laghu,  raghu, 
light).  A  strong,  heavy,  flat-bottomed  boat  of 
large  size  used  for  transporting  cargo  or  heavy 
weights  to  and  from  ships.  It  is  usually  open, 
but  the  larger  lighters  have  a  deck  and  very 
large  hatches  with  light,  removable  covers.  In 
large  harbors  the  lighters  usually  have  a  mast 
and  a  single  sail  set  on  a  gafl',  but  without  a 
boom.  In  small  harbors,  oars  or  sweeps  are  the 
customary  motive  power. 

LIGHT^OOT,  John  (1602-75).  One  of  the 
earlier  Hebxew  scholars  of  England.  He  was 
born  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  in  Staffordshire, 
March  29,  1602.  He  studied  at  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  after  entering  into  orders, 
became  chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton  in  Lon- 
don, who,  being  himself  a  good  Hebrew  scholar, 
inspired  Lightfoot  with  a  desire  to  become  one 
also.  In  1629  appeared  his  Erubhim,  or  Miscel- 
lanies, Christian  and  Judaical,  dedicated  to  Cot- 
ton, who  in  1630  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  Ashley  in  Staffordshire.  In  1642  he  removed 
to  London  that  he  might  have  better  opportuni- 
ties for  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  study; 
and  in  1643  he  was  chosen  rector  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's, near  the  Exchange,  to  the  parishion- 
ers of  which  he  dedicated  his  Handful  of  Otean^ 
inga  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  (1643).  His 
most  important  work  is  Hor<B  Hehraicas  et  Tal- 
mudiccB,  etc.  (1658-74),  recited  in  English  by 
Gandell  (4  vols.,  Oxford,  1859).  It  is  a  com- 
inentary  on  parts  of  the  New  Testament  from 
rabbinical  sources.  Lightfoot  was  one  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  who  met  at  Westminster  in 
1643,  and,  in  the  debates  that  took  place  there, 
betrayed  predilection  for  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  Church  government.  In  1644  he  became  rector 
of  Great  Munden,  Hertfordshire,  and  so  remained 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1650  he  was  appointed 
master  of  Saint  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
in  1654  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  At  the 
Restoration  he  was  confirmed  in  his  rectory  and 
mastership,  and  in  1662  he  complied  with  the 
terms  act  of  the  university.  He  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  Ely  in  1668  and  died  there,  Decem- 
ber 0,  1675.  His  works  in  English,  original  or 
translated,  first  appeared  in  a  collected  edition, 
2  vols.,  at  London,  1684;  the  best  edition  is  by 
J.  R.  Pitman,  with  biography  and  bibliography 
(13  vols.,  London,  1822-25). 


LIGSn^FOOT,  Joseph  Barber  (1828-80). 
An  English  prelate  and  theologian.  He  was  born 
in  Liverpool  and  educated  under  James  Prince 
Lee  at  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham, 
where  his  most  intimate  friend  was  E.  W.  Ben- 
son, the  future  Archbishop.  Thence  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  in  1849  and  a  fellow  in  1861.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1854  and  priest  in  1858  by  his 
old  schoolmaster,  then  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
He  spent  thirty  years  at  Cambridge,  taking  a 
prominent  place  m  all  educational  matters;  he 
succeeded  Ellicott  in  1861  as  Hulsean  professor 
of  divinity,  and  Selwyn  in  1870  as  Lady  Mar- 
garet professor.  The  duties  of  a  canonry  at 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  (from  1871)  and  of  a 
hard-working  member  of  the  company  of  New 
Testament  revisers  (1870-80)  filled  up  all  the 
time  he  could  spare  from  Cambridge  work.  He 
had  declined  the  Bishopric  of  Lichfield  in  1867, 
but  accepted  that  of  Durham  in  1879.  One  of 
his  first  steps  was  to  move  for  a  division  of  the 
immense  diocese  by  the  creation  of  the  See  of 
Newcastle;  and  he  labored  indefatigably  until 
his  death  in  1889  to  promote  every  form  of  spir- 
itual activity.  He  left  a  number  of  important 
theological  works,  especially  the  great  edition  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  {Clement  of  Rome,  1869, 
2d  ed.  1890,  on  which  he  was  working  only  three 
days  before  his  death;  Ignatiua  and  Poly  carp, 
1885,  2d  ed.  1889),  and  commentaries  with  re- 
vised text  on  the  Epiatlea  to  the  Oalatiana 
(1865),  Philippiana  (1868),  Coloaaiana  and 
Philemon  ( 1875) ,  all  of  which  hive  gone  through 
numerous  editions. 

LIGHTOTALL,  William  Douw  (1857—). 
A  Canadian  author.  He  was  born  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  and  graduated  at  McGill  University  in 
1879.  He  subsequently  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881.  He  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  literature;  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Literature  and 
Art  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture of  Great  Britain.  His  publications  include : 
Thoughta,  Moods,  and  Ideala  ( 1887 )  ;  The  Young 
Seigneur  (1888)  ;  The  Falae  Repentigny  (1889)  ; 
An  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Chdteaugay  ( 1889)  ; 
and  Montreal  After  250  Years  (1892). 

LIGHTHOBSE  HABBY.  A  name  given  to 
the  American  general  Henry  Lee,  on  account  of 
his  cavalry  operations  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

LIGHTHOUSE.  A  building  on  some  con- 
spicuous point  of  the  seashore,  an  island  or 
rock,  from  which  light  is  exhibited  at  night  as 
a  guide  to  mariners.  The  importance  of  such 
structures  has  been  understood  since  very  re- 
mote times,  and  the  ancients  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  lighthouse  construction,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  hundred  years  that  these  aids 
to  the  mariner  have  been  developed  upon  syste- 
matic and  scientific  lines.  At  present  all  maritime 
nations  have  governmental  bureaus  or  depart- 
ments whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  establish  and  main- 
tain lighthouses.  In  France  this  body  is  known  as 
the  Commission  des  Phares,  and  its  membership 
comprises  four  engineers,  two  naval  officers,  one 
member  of  the  Institute,  one  inspector-general, 
and  one  hydrographic  engineer.  In  England 
the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  has  charge  of 
the  English  lights;  the  Scottish  lights  are  under 
the  management  of  the  CommissioneVs  of  North* 
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CTD  Ligbts.snd  the  Irish  lights  are  under  the  care 
of  the  CorparEiti<»i  for  Preserving  and  Improv- 
ing the  Port  of  Dublin,  which  is  ceinmonl;  called 
the  Ballist  Board.  The  fund  with  which  these 
boards  carry  on  their  work  is  provided  by  the 
OQe-half  penny  per  Ion  due  char^^ed  every  vessel 
at  each  time  it  paesea  the  ligbthou»e.  In  the 
United  States  the  eonstrurtion  and  maintenance 
of  lighthouses  is  in  charge  of  the  Lighthouse  Board 
(q-v.). 

Ancient  Lightuouseb.  The  oldest  lighthouses 
known  were  the  towers  built  by  the  Lybians  and 
by  the  Cuahites  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  li(;ht  con- 
sisted of  burning  fuel  in  a.  orazier  hung  from  a 
pole  projecting  from  the  tower  toward  the  aea. 
The  Romans  Duilt  many  fine  light  towers  in 
Italy,  but  comparativelv  little  is  known  about 
their  construction  and  dimensions.  Perhaps  the 
moat  famouB  tower  of  antiquity  was  that  erected 
on  the  island  o(  Pharos  near  Alexandria  about 
B.O.  2S5.  The  Romans  built  light-towers  at  Dover 
and  Boulogne  on  the  English  Channel.  Little  is 
known  of  the  Dover  tower,  but  the  Boulogne 
tower  was  a  masonry  structure  octagonal  in 
plan,  192  feet  in  circumference  and  200  feet  high. 
It  was  built  in  twelve  stories,  each  three  feet  leas 
in  diameter  than  the  one  beneath  it.  The  rock 
on  which  this  lighthouse  was  situated  was  un- 
dermined by  the  waves  and  fell,  with  the  light- 
house, between  1640  and  1645,  after  the  light 
had  guided  mariners  for  probably  1450  years. 
Towers  of  later  mediieval  times  which  are  de- 
serving of  mention  are  the  Torre  del  Capo,  near 
Genoa,  first  built  in  1139,  removed  in  lfil2  and 
rebuilt  in  1643;  the  Pharos  of  Metoria,  built  by 
the  Pisana  in  1164  and  several  times  destroys 
and  rebuilt;  and  the  Tower  of  Cordouan.  situ- 
nted  at  the  month  of  the  Gironde  and  finished  in 
1610.  These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  ancient 
lighthouses,  but  they  indicate  quite  well  the 
^neral  character  of  these  early  works;  viz., 
towers  of  masonry  on  the  tops  of  which  were 
built  fires  to  serve  as  lights. 

MoDEBn  L10HTHOUHE8.  Modem  lighthouses 
may  reasonably  be  said  to  date  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  Eddyatone  linhthouix  by  John 
Smeaton  in  1750-1750,  The  Eddystone  rocks  are 
a  particularly  dangerous  reef  lying  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  about  14  miles  from  Plymouth, 
England.  Smeaton's  Eddystone  lighthouse  was 
a  circular  masonry  tower  broad  at  the  twse  and 
narrowing  by  a  curve  to  a  slender  waist  at  the 
base  of  the  lantern-housing.  The  masonry  of  the 
tower  was  a  very  intricnto  piece  of  dimension 
stone  masonry,  the  atones  being  dovetailed  to- 
gether in  auch  a  way  as  to  make  each  course 
practically  a  single  atone.  The  height  of  the 
masonry  structure  to  the  focal  plane  of  the  lan- 
tern was  72  feet.  In  1877  work  was  begun  on 
a  new  Eddyatone  lighthouse  to  replace  Smeaton's, 
which  was  not  high  enough  to  keep  the  waves 
from  dashing  over  the  lantern,  and  which,  more- 
over, had  become  endaniKred  by  the  undermining 
of  the  natural  rock.  In  the  new  structure  the 
tower  was  made  cylindrical  to  a  height  of  two 
and  onehslf  feet  above  the  highest  tides  and  di- 
minishing in  size  above  this  level.  It  was  made 
132  feet  high  from  high-water  level  to  the  foeol 
plane  of  the  lantern,  the  masonry  being  of  di- 
mension stonea  cut  so  as  to  interlock  and  further 
beld  together  by  bronze  bolts.  The  new  light- 
bouse  was  comnleted  in  1H92. 

Faulty   as    Smeaton's   design   was   in   certain 
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respects,  it  served  as  a  model  for  lighthouse  con- 
struction in  masonry  which  haa  been  followed  in 
its  general  features  ever  since. 


The  Bell  Bock  lighthouse,  o(T  the  eaat  coaat  of 
Scotland,  is  built  upon  a  reef  of  rocks  in  the 
German  Ocean,  11  mjlea  from  the  const,  nearly 
opposite  the  Firth  of  Tay.  The  rock  upon  which 
it  stands  is  red  sandstone  from  12  feet  to  16  feet 
below  spring  tide,  with  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  ex- 
posure at  low  tide.  The  tower  is  also  of  sand- 
stone, but  the  facing  masonry  for  a  height  of  30 
(cet  is  granite.  It  was  designed  by  the  cele- 
brated engineers  Robert  Stevenson  and  John  Ren- 
nie,  and  was  modeled  after  the  Eddystone  light- 
house of  Smeaton.  Its  diameter  at  the  base  is 
42  feet  and  at  the  top  beneath  the  cornice  it  is 
15  feet.  The  stonework  is  102^4  feet  high  and 
the  top  of  the  lantern  is  1 15  feet  high.  Work  was 
begun  in  1807  and  finished  in  1810.  The  Sker- 
ryvore  lighthouse,  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
i's  built  upon  a  cluster  of  rocka,  the  l>rge*t  of 
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which,  known  ma  SktTTjvoie  rock,  carries  the 
lighthouae.  The  engineer  was  Allan  mevenaon, 
who  adopted  a  de^igii  for  the  tower  reBembliitg 
more  nearlj  the  frustum  of  a  code  than  did  the 
Eddyetone  and  Bell  Kack  towers.  The  tower  is 
circular,  42  feet  iu  diameter  at  the  base,  16  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  138  feet  high  to  the 
base  of  the  lantern.  Work  was  begun  iu  1S38  and 
flnished  iu  1842.  Wolf  Kock  lighthouM,  situ- 
ated on  Wolf  Rock  between  Scilly  and  Lizard 
Point,  oS  the  English  coast,  has  a  tower  in  the 
form  of  a  concave  elliptical  frustum  Itfl'/j  feet 
high,  41%  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top.  It  was 
bwuo  in  1862  and  finished  in  1869. 

Tbe  Heaux  de  Brehat  lighthouse  is  situated  on 
the  rock  of  the  same  name  about  three  milei  from 
tbe  most  northerly  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Brit- 
tany, ft  consists  of  a  tower  with  an  Interior 
cylindrical  opening  14  feet  in  diameter,  158  feet 
high  from  its  base  to  the  lantern  floor.  The 
tower  consists  of  two  parts,  the  lower  part  be- 
ing a  concave  frustum  and  the  upper  part  be- 
ing nearly  a  true  cylinder.  The  lighthouse  of 
Ar-men,  which  is  situated  on  one  of  a  series  of 
rocks  off  Cape  Finisterre,  France,  is  another  ma- 
sonry lighthouae  of  French  design  which  is  no- 
table for  its  exposed  situation  and  the  consequent 
difficulties  of  construction.  The  height  of  the 
focal  plane  of  the  light  is  96  feet  above  sea-level. 
Tbe  lighthouse  of  Triagoz,  in  the  Department  of 
Nord.  is  another  French  example  of  exposed  sea- 
rock  lighthouse  construction.  The  raasonry  tower 
is  square  and  92  feet  high,  with  the  focal  plane 
of  the  light  6  feet  above  this  heiaht. 

In  America,  masonry  lighthouse  towers  of 
notable  character  have  been  built  at  Minot's 
Ledge.  Spectacle  Re«f,  and  Tillamook  Rock. 
Minot'a  Ledge,  off  the  town  of  Cohasset,  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  about  20  miles  east -southeast  of 
Boston,  is  one  of  the  roost  dangerous  places  in  the 
iforld  without  a  signal.  The  difficulties  in  the 
conntruction  of  s  lighthouse  upon  this  rock  were 
immense.  The  first  itnicture,  which  was  of  iron. 
was  completed  in  1849,  but  stood  only  until 
April,  1!)5).  when  it  was  demolished  by  a  terrific 
storm.  In  1BS2  money  was  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  a  new  lighthouae.  and  work  was  com- 
menced in  1855,  but  it  was  not  till  the  latter  part 
of  1857  that  the  flrst  stone  was  laid.  The  struc- 
ture was  completed  in  1860.  It  is  a  granite 
tower  in  tbe  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  havinj; 
a  base  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  height  of  stone- 
work of  68  feet,  the  lower  40  feet  being  solid. 
The  courses  are  dovetailed,  and  are  fastened  with 
wrought- iron   dowels. 

The  lighthouse  at  Spectacle  Reef,  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Idke  Huron,  was  built  not  only  to 
resist  waves,  but  ice-fields,  often  covering  thou- 
sands of  acres  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  miles  per  hour.  That  the  structure 
should  be  able  to  withstand  this  force,  it  was  so 
designed  as  to  cause' the  ice  to  be  broken  and 
piled  into  a  protecting  barrier.  The  tower  is  the 
fnutum  of  a  cone,  32  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  18  feet  just  beneath  tbe  cornice  at  a 
height  of  80  feet.  The  whole  height  of  the  stone- 
work is  93  feet  above  the  base,  which  is  11  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  tower  is 
•olid  as  high  as  34  feet,  above  which  it  contains 
five  storie*,  each  14  feet  in  diameter.  The  work 
w«a  commenced  May  1.  1870,  and  the  light  was 
first  lued  June  1,  1874.  The  cost  was  (376,000. 
Tillamook  Bock  is  a.  bold  isolated  basaltic  rock 
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in  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  a  mile  off  Tillamook 
Head  and  20  miles  south  of  the  Columbia  River. 
The  lighthouse  on  it,  built  in  1880-81,  consists  of 
a  square  masonry  tower  of  no  great  height  rising 
out  of  the  centre  of  a  masonry  house  45  X  48  feet 
in  plan,  the  tower  proper  being  16  feet  square. 

The   lighthouses   so   far   described   were   built 
upon  solid  rock,  and  the  foundation  problem  was 
a  simple  one  except  for  the  work  of  combating 
the  wind  and  waves.     Another  class  of  lighthouses 
of  even  more  difficult  construction  comprises  those 
structures  which  are  located  on  shoals  at  long  dis- 
tances from  the  shore.     Here  the  sinking  of  the 
foundations  is  a  serious  problem  by  itself,  even 
were  it  not  complicated  by  the  dangers  of  wind 
and  water.    Perhaps  the  two  most  noted  masonry 
towers    erected    on    such    foundations    are    the 
Rothersand  lighthouse,  in  the  North  Sea, Holland, 
and  the  Fourteen-Foot  Bank  lighthouse,  in  Dela- 
ware Bay.  I'nited  States.     To  build  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Rother- 
sand   lighthouse   a 
caisson,     in     plan 
resembling    a    sec- 
tion   of    a    bi -con- 
vex lens  and  built 
of  boiler  iron,  was 
used.    This  caisson 
was  36  feet  8  inches 
wide,     46     feet     8 
inches    long,    and 
61     feet    8    inches 
high.    At  a  height 
of  8  feet  4   inches 
above    the    bottom 
edge    of    this    len- 
ticular shell   there 


diaphragm  forming 
the  top  of  the 
working  chamber. 
Above  this  dia-  ! 
phragm    tbe    cais-  | 


the  lowest  for  mix-  ; 

second  for  the  ma- 
chinery installa- 
tion, the  third  for  I 
sleeping  and  store 
rooms,  and  the  1 
fourth  for  the  re- 
v  o  1 V  i  n  g  steam 
cranes.  The  three 
upper  floors  were 
suspended  from  the 
caisson  by  screws 
xo  that  they  could 
be  raised  as  tbe 
work  progressed. 
The     ---—     — 


built  on  the  shore,  botbcuidd  t,iaUTiioi*Bi. 

towed   to   it.i^   site, 

and  sunk  by  the  pneumatic  process  to  a  depth  of 
73  feet  below  low  water.  After  being  sunk  the 
caisson  was  surrounded  by  a  brush  mattress  three 
feet  thick  for  a  distance  of  60  feet  on  all  sides,  to 
prevent  the  currents  from  scouring  away  the  sand. 
The  tower  and  lantern  were  then  erected  and  work 
was  completed  in   1885. 

The   Fourteen-Foot  Bank   lighthouse  was  con- 
structed by  means  of  a  pneumatic  caisson  as 
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was  the  Rothersand  tower.  The  caisson  proper 
was  made  of  wood,  square  in  plan,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cylindrical  cast-iron  shell  35  feet 
in  diameter,  which,  filled  with  concrete,  formed 
the  light-tower.  The  structure  was  completed  in 
1887.  Cast-iron,  concrete  filled,  cylindrical  light- 
house towers  have  been  constructed  in  several 
locations  upon  rock  foundations.  The  first  cast- 
iron  lighthouse  ever  erected  was  at  Point  Morant, 
Jamaica,  in  1842.  The  tower  was  built  of  nine 
tiers  of  plates  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  and 

10  feet  high,  held  together  by  bolts  and  fianges  on 
the  inside,  and  then  filled  in  with  masonry  and 
concrete  to  the  height  of  27  feet.  It  rests  upon  a 
foundation  of  granite  and  rises  to  a  height  of  96 
feet.    It  is  18^  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and 

11  feet  at  the  top. 

A  modern  form  of  lighthouse  is  constructed 
on  what  is  called  the  'screw-pile'  svstem,  an  in- 
vention of  Alexander  Mitchell,  who,  with  his 
son,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  lighthouse  on 
Maplin  Sand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  Eng- 
land. Two  similar  structures  followed,  Chap- 
man. Head  in  1840  and  Gunfleet  in  1850,  also 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Other  screw-pile 
lights  were  afterwards  erected  in  different  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  The  great  feature  of  the  screw- 
pile  is  that  the  piles  upon  which  the  structure 
rests  are  in  the  form  of  screws  and  are  driven  in 
the  sand  or  soil  to  a  sufficient  depth  in  the  manner 
of  a  corkscrew.  The  first  screw-pile  lij^hthouse 
erected  in  the  United  States  was  by  Col.  Hartman 
Bach,  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  at  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  Bay,  eight  miles  from  the  ocean,  in 
1847-50.  The  screw-pile  lighthouse  at  Sand  Key, 
Florida  Reefs,  is  supported  on  16  piles,  with  an 
auxiliary  pile  in  the  centre  to  support  the  stair- 
case, making  in  all  17.  They  are  eight  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  screw  of  two  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  lower  ends,  which  are  bored  12  feet  into  the 
reef.  The  framework  of  the  tower  consists  of 
cast-iron  tubular  columns  framed  together,  hav- 
ing wrought-iron  ties  at  each  joint,  and  braced 
diagonally  on  the  faces  of  each  tier.  The  keep- 
er's house  is  supported  by  cast-iron  girders  and 
joists  20  feet  above  the  foundation.  The  struc- 
ture is  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
foundation  is  50  feet  in  diameter. 

United  States  Liohthouse  System.  The 
theory  of  coast  lighting  is  that  each  coast  shall 
be  so  set  with  towers  that  the  rays  from  their 
lights  shall  meet  and  pass  each  other,  so  that  a 
vessel  on  the  coast  shall  never  be  out  of  sight  of  a 
light.  The  United  States  is  proceeding  upon 
this  theory  and  lights  are  being  installed  upon 
this  plan.  The  cost  of  the  lighthouse  estab- 
lishment for  the  first  centurv  of  its  existence  in 
the  United  States  was  $93>50,000.  The  first 
lighthouse  on  this  continent  was  built  at  the  en- 
trance to  Boston  Harbor  and  was  supported  by 
light-dues  of  Id,  per  ton  on  all  incoming  and  out- 
going vessels  except  coasters.  When  the  United 
States,  in  1789,  accepted  the  cession  of  the  title  to 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  lighthouses  on  the  coast, 
and  agreed  to  maintain  them  thereafter,  they 
were  eight  in  number,  and  were  placed  in  the 
care  of  the  Treasury  Department.  Up  to  1820 
the  number  of  lights  increased  from  8  to  55,  and 
each  seems  to  have  been  built  to  meet  immediate 
want  without  regard  to  any  general  system.  Un- 
der the  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  Stephen 
Pleasanton,  who  was  popularly  known  as  general 
superintendent  of  lights  from  1820  to  1852,  the 


number  of  lighthouses  increased  from  55  to 
325,  and  numerous  buoys  and  other  aids  to  navi- 
gation were  erected.  In  1852  Congress  passed 
an  act  constituting  the  Lighthouse  Board  as  it 
now  exists.  The  board,  finding  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  keepers  of  the  lights  at  Highlands  of 
Navesink  that  the  lenticular  apparatus  could  be 
managed  by  the  average  light-keeper  after  in- 
struction by  an  expert,  and  that  its  use  was  more 
economical  in  oil  than  was  the  reflector  apparatus 
in  use,  pushed  its  substitution  with  vigor,  and, 
as  they  had  anticipated,  with  a  diminution  of  the 
annual  expenditure  for  oil. 

The  construction  of  lighthouses  in  the  United 
States  varies  greatly.  Those  built  on  the  New 
England  coast  previous  to  1840  were  either  of 
rubble  masonry,  in  the  shape  of  conical  towers, 
or  wooden  frame  towers  built  on  the  roofs  of  the 
keepers'  dwellings.  The  stone  towers  were  gen- 
erally three  feet  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to 
two  feet  in  thickness  at  the  top,  and  from  20  to 
50  feet  in  height.  The  iron-pile  structure  was 
introduced  next,  and  great  improvement  followed 
in  the  combination  of  the  framework,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  elevated  apartments  for  keepers, 
and  in  making  disk  pile  and  other  improved  foun- 
dations. There  are  a  large  number  of  screw-pile 
lighthouses,  chiefly  in  Southern  waters,  and  where 
dry  foundations  are  found,  iron  plates  have  been 
used  to  form  the  structures  in  later  years.  A 
number  of  brick  towers  and  iron  skeleton  towers 
are  also  in  use.  The  lights  in  the  various  light- 
houses are  classed  in  six  groups  or  orders,  de- 
pending upon  their  size.  The  first-order  lights, 
which  are  the  largest,  have  a  lenticular  appa- 
ratus which  stands  nearly  12  feet  in  height,  and 
is  6  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  light  costs  from 
$4250  to  $8400.  The  lights  of  the  second  order 
are  4  feet  7  inches  in  diamet«r;  those  of  the 
third,  3  feet  3%  inches;  those  of  the  fourth, 
19%  inches;  those  of  the  fifth,  14l^  inches;  and 
those  of  the  sixth  or  smallest  order  are  11% 
inches.  The  total  number  of  lights  in  the  United 
States  in  1900,  including  coast,  lake  and  river 
lights,  lightships,  and  lighted  buoys,  was  3163. 
(See  table  at  end  of  article.)  The  river  lights, 
of  which  there  are  about  twice  as  many  as  the 
others,  are  considered  as  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  lighthouses,  and  are  maintained  from  a 
separate  fund. 

Lighthouse  Illumination.  In  the  catoptrie 
or  reflecting  system  all  of  those  rays  proceeding 
from  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror  which  fall 
upon  its  surface  are  reflected  parallel  to  the  axis 
so  as  to  form  a  solid  beam  of  light.  When  a 
series  of  such  reflectors  are  arranged  close  to  each 
other  round  a  cylinder  in  a  lighthouse,  they 
illuminate  constantly,  though  not  with  equal 
intensity,  the  whole  horizon.  As  the  property  of 
the  parabolic  reflector  is  to  collect  the  rays  in- 
cident upon  its  surface  into  one  beam  of  parallel 
rays,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible,  were  the 
flame  from  which  the  rays  proceeded  a  mathe- 
matical point,  to  produce  a  light  which  would 
illuminate  the  whole  of  the  horizon,  unless  there 
were  an  infinite  number  of  reflectors.  (See 
Parabola.)  But  as  the  radiant,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  mathematical  point,  is  a  physical  object, 
consisting  of  a  flame  of  very  notable  sisc,  the 
rays  which  come  from  the  outer  portion  of  the 
luminous  cone  proceed,  after  reflection,  in  such 
divergent  directions  as  to  render  it  practically 
possible  to  light  up,  though  unequally,  the  whole 
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HD.     The  useful  divergence  produced  io  this  passes  from  bin 

}y  a  burner  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a,  rays   of   light   which   jmseed   i 

distance  of  four  iuuhes,  is  in  the  horizontal  sjstem   of  double   optioal  agents   was  employed 

about   14°   22'.     The   whole   horizon  maj  by   Fresnel.     These   consisled   of  a   pyramid   of 

be   illuminated   by   reflectors.      If,   for   the  lenses  with  mirrors  placed  above  at  the  proper 

ise  of  distinction,  it  ia  desired  to  show  a  angle   (or    rendering  the    rays    passing   upward 

aing   light,  then  several   of  those  reBectors  iiarallel  to  those  which  came  from  the  annular 

laced  with  their  axes  parallel  to  each  other  lens.      But   Fresnel   did   not   stop   here,   for,   in 

ch  of  the  faces  of  a  four-sided  frame,  which  order  to  make  the  lenticular  system  suitable  for 

de  to  revolve.     In  such  a  case,  the  mariner  fixed  as  well  as  revolving  lights,  he  designed  a 

I  light  only  at  those  times  when  one  of  the  new  optical  agent,  to  which  the  name  of  eyJin- 

of  the  frame  is  directed  toward  him,  but  at  dric    refmolor    was    given.      This    consists    of 

times  he  is  left  in  darkness.  The  rotation  cylindrical  lenses,  which  were  the  solids  that 
e  frame  upon  its  axis  thus  produces  to  his  would  be  generated  were  the  middle  vertical 
I  succession  of  liglit  and  dark  intervals,  profile  of  an  annular  lens  made  to  revolve 
1  enables  him  to  distinguish  it  from  the  around  a  vertical  axis.  The  action  of  this  in- 
light  which  is  constantly  in  view  in  every  strument  is  obviously,  while  allowing  the  rays  to 
itb.  The  distinction  of  a  red  light  is  pro-  spread  naturally  in  the  horizontal  plane,  to  suf- 
I  by  using  a  chimney  of  red  instead  of  whit«  fer  refraction  in  the  vertical  plane.     The  effect 

for  each  burner.  of  this  instrument  is,  therefore,  to  show  a  light 

!  flashing  or  scintillating  light,  giving,  by  of  equal  intensity  constantly  all  around  the  hori- 

revolutlons  of  the  flame,  flashes  once  every  zon,  and  thus  to  form  a  better  and  more  equal 

■econds,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  light   than   that   which   was   formerly   produced 

1  the  distinctions,  was  first  introduced  by  for   fixed    lights   by   parabolic   reflection.      It   is 

t  Stevenson,  the  well-known  lighthouse  en-  obvious,  however,  from  our  description  that  the 

r,   in   1322,  at  Rhinns  of  Islay,  in  Argyle-  ■  diverging   rays   which   were   not    intercepted   by 

The  same  engineer  also  introduced  what  this  cylindric  hoop,  or  those  which  would  have 

been     called     the     inlcrmilteni     light,     by  passed  upward   and  been   useleBsly  expended   in 

1  a  stationary  frame  with   reflectors  is  in-  illuminating  the  clouds,  or  downward  in  useloss- 

aneoualy  eclipsed,  and  is  again  as  suddenly  ly  illuminating  the   light -room   fioor,   were   lost 

led   to   view   by   the  vertical   movement   of  to   the   mariner;    and   in  order  to  render   these 

le  cylinders  in  front  of  the  reflectors.     The  effective   Fresnel   ultimately  adopted  the  use  of 

nittent  is  diiitinguished  from  the  revolving  what  has  been  called  the  internal  or  total  retlec- 

which  also  appears  and  disappears  aucces-  tion  of  glass;  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  explain 

'   to   the   view,   by   the   suddenness   of   the  that   one   of   the   great   advantages   of   internal 

«s  and  of  the  reappearances,  whereas  in  all  reflection   by   glass    over   metal    ia   the    smaller 

ring  lights  there  is  a  gradual  waxing  and  quantity  of  light  that  is  absorbed.     It  has  been 

ig  of  the  light.    Wilson  introduced  at  Troon  sscertained  that  there  is  a  gain  of  nearly  one- 

or  an  intermittent  light  which  was  produced  fourth   (.249)  by  employing  glass  prisms  instead 

beautifully  simple  contrivance  for  suddenly  of  metallic  reflectors  for  lighthouse  illumination, 

ing    and    raising    a    gas-flame,      Stevenson  There  were  introduced  above  and  below  the  cy- 

eed  an  intermittent  light  of  unequal  periods  lindric  refracting  hoop  separate  glass  prisms  of 

using  unequal  sectors  of  a  spherical  mirror  triangular  section,  the   flrst  surface  of  each   of 

/olve  between  the  flame  and  a  fixed  dioptric  which  refracted  to  a  certain  extent  any  ray  of 

-atus   (such  as  that  shown  in  Fig,  3}.     The  light  which  fell  upon  it,  while  the  secimd  surface 

r  of  the  light  is  increased  by  the  action  of  was   placed  at  such   an   angle   as  to   reflect,   by 

pherical  mirror,  which  also  acts  as  a  mask  total  reflections,  the  ray  which  had  before  been 

>  opposite  azimuths.  refracted  by  the  first  surface ;    and  the  last  or 
other  method  of  bending  the  divergent  rays 
eding  from  a  lamp  into  such  directions  as 

be  useful  to  the  mariner  is  that  of  refrae- 
known  as  the  dioptric  system.  If  a  flame 
seed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens  of  the  proper 
.  the  diverging  rays  will  be  bent  paraHel  to 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  single  solid  beam  of 
Fresnel  was  the  first  to  propose  and  to 
duce  lenticular  action  into  lighthouse  illumi- 
n,  by  the  adoption  of  the  annular  or  built 

which  had  been  suggested  as  a  burning  in- 
tent by  BufTon  and  Condorcet.  He  also,  in 
mction    with    Arago   and    Mathieu,   used   a 

lamp  having  four  concentric  wicks.     In  or- 

0  produce  a  revolving  light  on  the  lenticular 

optrie  system,  a  different  arrangement  wag  =.  „   ,    ,..„„  .  .._„.  „    „.  _■■  ....... 

.Zi    from   that    already   described    for   the  ^"'' '    ""™*'- «'™»" '■'""'«'•  ■"«" 

itric  system.    The  large  lamp  was  now  made  outer  surface  produced  another  refraction,  which 

ture,  and  four  or  more  annular  lenses  were  made   the    rays   finally   pass   out   parallel    with 

together,  so  as  to  form  a  frame  of  glass  those   refracted   by   the   central   cylindric   hoop. 

1  surrounded  the  lamp.  When  this  frame  is  The  light  falling  atiove  the  cylindric  hoop  was 
to  revolve  around  the  lamp,  the  mariner  thus   by   refractions   and   reflections  bent   down- 

the  full  effect  of  the  lens  whenever  its  axis  ward,  and  that  falling  below  was  bent  upward. 

inted  toward  him  and  this  full  light  fades  so  as  to  be  made  horizontal  and  paralled  with 

lally  into  darkness  as  the  axis  of  the  lens  that  proceeding  from  the  refracting  hoop.     Fig. 
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3  represeotH  in  Tertica]  section  this,  whieli  li  Thus  the  entire  sphere  of  diverging  rays  ia  col- 
the  most  perfect  o(  Fresnel's  inventions  in  light-  lected  into  one  beam  of  parallel  rays  without 
house  illumimition,  eapeciallj  when  made  in  employing  anv  unnecessary  aseDts. 
pieces  of  the  rhomboidHl  form,  and  used  in  con-  What  has  been  just  described  was  termed  by 
nection  with  a  diagonal  framing  introduced  by  Stevenson  a  catoptric  holophote.  What  follows 
Allan  Stevenson.  In  Fig.  3  p  shows  tlie  re-  is  a  description  of  his  dioptrio  holophole,  in 
fracting  and  totally  reflecting  prisma,  r  the  cy-  which  total  reflection  is  the  underlying  principle, 
lindric  refractor,  and  f  the  radiant.  Prom  what  The  front  half  of  the  rays  is  operated  upon  by 
has  been  stated,  it  will  be  readily  seen  tliat,  in  bo  totally  reflecting  glass  prisma,  similar  in  section 
far  as  regards  fixed  lights,  which  are  required  to  those  applied  by  Fresnel  for  fixed  lights;  but, 
to  illuminate  conalanlly  the  whole  of  the  horizon  instead  of  being  curvilinear  in  the  horizontal 
with  equal  intensity,  the  dioptric  light  of  Frcsnel  plane  only,  they  are  also  curvilinear  in  the  verti- 
with  Allan  Stevenson's  improvements  is  a  perfect  cal  plane,  and  thus  produce,  in  union  with  an 
instrument.  But  the  case  is  dilTerent  as  regards  annular  lens,  a  beam  of  parallel  rays  similar  to 
revolving  lights,  or  those  where  the  whole  rays  what  is  produced  bv  the  parabolic  mirror.  The 
have  to  be  concentrated  into  one  or  more  beams  rays  proceeding  bacKward  fall  upon  glass  prisma. 
of  parallel  rays.  To  revert  to  the  parabolic  re-  which  produce  two  reflections  upon  each  ray,  and 
flector,  it  must  be  obvious  that  all  rays  which  cause  it  to  pass  back  through  the  flame,  so  as  to 
escape  past  the  lips  of  the  reflector  never  reach  fall  ultimately  in  the  proper  direction  upon  the 
the  eye  of  the  mariner,  while,  if  we  return  to  dioptric  holophote  in  front,  so  that  the  whole 
the  dioptric  revolvirig  light  of  Preanel,  we  find  of  the  light  proceeding  from  the  flame  is  thus 
that  those  rays  which  escape  past  the  lens  are  ultimately  parallelized  by  means  of  the  smallest 
acted  on  by  two  agents,  both  of  which  cause  loss  number  and  the  best  kind  of  optical  agents.  It 
of  light  by  absorption.  The  loss  occasioned  by  is  a  remarkable  property  of  the  spherical  mirror 
the  inclined  mirrors,  and  in  passing  through  the  that  no  ray  passes  through  it,  so  that  an  ob- ' 
pyramidal  inclined  lenses,  was  estimated  by  server,  standing  behind  the  instrument,  perceives 
Fresnel  himself  at  one-half  of  the  whole  incident  no  liebt,  though  there  is  nothing  between  him 
rays.  In  order  to  avoid  tliis  loes  of  light,  Thomas  and  the  flame  but  a  screen  of  transpaj'ent  glass. 
Stevenson  proposed  in  1849  to  introduce  an  ar-  Where  the  light  is  produced  by  great  central  sta- 
rangement  by  which  the  use  of  one  of  these  tionary  burners,  the  apparatus  assumes  the  form 
agents  is  avoided,  and  the  employment  of  the  of  a  polygonal  frame,  consisting  of  sectors  of 
total  reflection  which  had  been  successfully  em-  lenses  and  holophotal  prisms,  which  revolves 
ployed  by  Fresnel  for  fixed  lights  was  intro-  round  the  flame,  and  each  face  of  which  produces 
duced  with  great  advantage  for  revolving  lights,  a  beam  of  parallel  rays.  Hence,  when  the  frame 
He  combined  an  annular  lens,  L  (Fig.  4);  »  revolves  round  the  central  flame  the  mariner  is 
parabolic  conoid,  o,  truncated,  at  its  parameter,  alternately  illuminated  and  left  in  darkness,  ac- 
or  between  that  and  its  vertex  j  and  a  portion  cording  as  the  axis  of  each  successive  face  is 
pointed  toward  him  or  from  him.  In  the  re- 
C(  volving   holophotal    light   one   agent   is   enabled 

to  do  the  work  of  two  agents  in  the  revolving 
light  of  Fresnel,  as  total  reflection,  or  that  by 
which  least  light  is  lost,  is  substituted  fpr  me- 
tallic reflection.  The  dioptric  holophotal  system. 
or  that  by  which  total  reflection  is  used  as  a 
.  portion  of  the  revolving  apparatus,  was  first  em- 

D  ployed  on  a  small  scale  in  1B50  at  the  Hnrsburg 

lighthouse,  and  on  a  large  scale  in  1851  at 
North  Ronaldshay  in  Orkney.  Since  that  date 
this  system  has  been  all  but  univeraaily  intro- 
duced into  Europe  and  America, 

AziMUTnAi.  CoNDBNBino  LiQHT.    Thc  above  is 
ft  description  of  the  general  principles  on  whieli 
P  lighthouses  are  illuminated.     In  placing  a  light 

'    '  'in  some  situation,  regard,  however,  must  be  had 

of  a  spherical  mirror,  6.  The  lens  and  mirror  to  Uio  physical  peculiarities  of  the  localities.  The 
were  placed  at  the  proper  focal  distance  from  f?''°wing  plans  of  Thomas  Stevenson  may  be 
.  the  flanK,  so  that  all  the  rays  of  light  com-  "}^  .»»  e^mplcs.  Where  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ing  from  the  front  of  the  flame  were  intercepted  illuminate  a  narrow  sound,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
either  by  the  paraboloid  or  the  lens.  The  rays  requirements  are  very  different  than  where  the 
emanating  from  the  flame  may  be  regarded  as  ''fiht  >3  distributed  equally  all  around  the  hori- 
divided  into  two  hemispnercs.  'the  lens  intercepts  "">■  On  the  side  next  the  shore,  no  light  is  re- 
part  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  rava,  and  quired  at  all;  across  the  sound,  a  feeble  light  is 
makes  them  parallel  while  the  remainder  fall  on  «"  th"t  "  necessary,  because  thedisUnce  at 
the  paraboloidal  surface,and  are  reflected  parallel,  which  it  has  to  be  seen  is  small,  owing  to  the 
The  ravs  forming  the  posterior  hemisphere  fall-  narrowness  of  the  channel ;  while  up  the  sound 
ing  on  the  spherical  mirror  are  reflected  forward  and  down  the  sound  the  sea  to  be  illuminated  is 
again  through  the  focus  in  the  same  lines,  but  in  to  be  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  and  requires  a 
opposite  directions  to  those  in  which  they  came,  corresponding  intensity.  If  the  light  were  made 
and  then  are  in  part  refracted  by  the  len',  and  Piiffleiently  powerful  to  answer  for  the  greater 
the  rest  are  made  parallel  by  the  paraboloid,  distance,  it  would  be  much  too  powerful  for  the 
The  result  is  that  raya  finally  coming  from  the  shorter  distance  across  the  sound.  Such  an  »T- 
poaterior  hemisphere  emerge  horizontally  com-  rangement  would  occasion  an  unnecessary  waste 
bined  with  those  from  the  anterior  hemisphere,     of  oil,  while  the  light  that  was  cast  on  the  land- 
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ward  Bide  would  be  altogether  useless.  Fig.  S 
represents  (in  plan)  the  condensing  light,  by 
which  the  light  proceeding  from  the  flame  is 
allocated  in  the  diSerent  azimuths  in  proportion 


to  the  distances  at  which  the  light  requires  to  be 
Been  by  the  mariner  in  those  azimutha.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  rays  marlied  a  require  to  be 
seen  at  the  greatest  distance  down  the  sound,  and 
those  mariicd  b  to  b  somewhat  sniBller  distance 
up  the  sound.  In  order  to  strengthen  those  arcs, 
tbe  spare  light  proceeding  landward,  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  is  intercepted  by  por- 
tions of  holophotes,  B  and  C,  subtending  spheri- 
cal angles  proportioned  to  the  relative  ranges 
and  angular  spaces  of  the  arcs  a  and  b.  The 
portions  of  light  thus  intercepted  are  made 
parsllel  by  the  holophotes,  and  fall  upon  straight 

Srisnis  oo  and  bb  respectively,  which  again  re- 
ract  them  in  the  horizontal  plane  only;  and, 
after  passing  through  focal  points  (independent 
for  each  prism),  they  emerge  in  separate  equal 
beams,  and  diverge  through  the  same  angles  as 
a  b  respectively.  In  this  way,  the  light  pro- 
ceeding up  and  down  the  sound  is  strengthened  in 
the  required  ratio  by  utiliiins,  in  the  manner 
we  have  described,  the  light  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  lost  on  the  land,  and  a  consider- 
able saving  is  elTected. 

LiGiiTsiilPS  are  vessels  fitted  out  with  lights 
moored  at  (<ea  in  the  vicinity  of  reefs.  Prior  to 
1907  the  lantern  was  hung  at  the  ySrd-arm. 
Robert  Stevenson  then  introduced  a  ay  stem  of 
lanterns,  grouped  around  a  copper  tube  capable 
of  receiving  the  vessel's  mast,  which  passed 
through  the  tube.  In  this  way  proper  optical 
appliances  could  be  employed,  and  the  lantern 
lowered  on  the  mast  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
roof  of  a  house  on  the  deck,  where  the  lamps  are 
filled  or  trimmed.  In  18B*  sii  floating  lights 
were  constructed  tor  the  Hugli  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Messrs.  Stevenson,  in  which  the  diop- 
tric principle  was  applied.  Eight  half-fixed  light 
apparatus  of  glass  with  spherical  mirrors  be- 
hind were  plar«d  in  the  lantern  round  the  mast 
so  as  to  show  in  every  aiimuth  rays  from  three 
of  them  at  once.  In  1900  the  United  States 
had  44  lightships  in  position,  each  ship  showing 
cither   one  or  two  lights.     Each  light  is  eom- 
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posed  of  eight  reflectors  12  inches  in  diameter  set 
upon  a  ring  which  encircles  the  maat  and  can 
be  lighted  and  hoisted  to  the  masthead  at  night 
and  lowered  am!  housed  by  day.  Certain  of  the 
British  lightships  show  revolving  lights,  some 
of  which  are  red.  Lightships  are  employed  in 
those  positions  wliere  lighthouses  are  necessary 
but  where  they  have  not  been  constructed  because 
of  the  great  difficulty  of  erecting  them. 

SoL'BCES  OF  Light.  The  descriptions  which 
have  already  been  given  have  all  had  reference 
to  the  best  means  of  employing  a  given  light. 
Many  attempts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  increase  the  power  of  the  radiant  itself. 
The  illuminant  of  the  lighthouse  establishment 
has  been  changed  frequently.  The  earliest  one 
used  on  tbe  North  American  coast  consisted 
of  balls  of  pitch  and  oakum  burned  in  open 
braziers  at  Point  Allerton,  in  11173,  which  was 
succeeded  by  tallow  candles  at  Boston  Harljor 
in  1716.  Next  came  fish  oil,  burned  in  spider 
lamps,  and  afterwards  sperm  oil,  burned  in  a  sort 
of  nrgand  lamp  in  Win  slow 's  magnifying  and 
reflecting  lanterns,  which  remained  in  use  up  to 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board.  As  sperm  oil  became  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive, the  attention  of  the  board  was  directed 
to  finding  cheaper  illuminant,  and  it  was  found 
that  colza,  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
wild  cabbage  and  several  other  plants,  which 
was  largely  used  In  France  and  Great  Britain, 
would  fulfill  all  the  conditions  except  that  of 
being  of  home  productio        "^ 


private  industry.  Further  experiments  with  lard 
oil  were  made,  with  such  success  as  to  prove 
that  the  latter  oil  of  a  certain  grade  was  a 
more  desirable  illuminant  than  colza,  as  it 
was  more  certain  in  quantity  and  production 
and  was  more  economical  in  price.  This  be- 
came the  next  established  illuminant.  The  use 
of  petroleum  had  attracted  attention  for  « 
long  time,  and  in  IRS.'i  the  United  Slates  Light- 
house Board  made  some  unsuccessful  experiments 
with  it.  Meantime  the  price  of  lard  oil  had  so 
increased  that  some  other  illuminant  became  a 
necessity,  and  as  mineral  oil  in  OTie  form  or  an- 
other was  in  successful  use  in  European  light- 
houses, the  board  renewed  its  experiments  with 
petroleum.  The  first  difficulty  was  that  of  the 
lamp  in  which  it  should  be  burned.  This  was 
finally  overcome  by  the  board,  which  succeeded 
ill  producing  a  lamp  in  its  own  laboratory  that 
proved  satisfactory  and  that  was  introduced 
into  the  lighthouses.  The  following  qualities 
were  determined  by  the  board  in  reference  to 
petroleum ;  It  fixed  tbe  flashing  test  of  the 
mineral  oil  that  would  be  accepted  for  light- 
house use  at  140°  F.,  the  fire-test  at  154°,  and  the 
freezing  test,  at  which  it  would  remain  limpid, 
at  zero.  Litmus  paper  immersed  in  it  for  five 
hours  must,  by  remaining  unchanged  in  color, 
show  Its  freedom  from  acid;  its  specific  gravity 
must  not  be  less  than  .802 ;  and  it  is  to  he  paid 
for  by  weight,  at  the  rate  of  0  8-10  pounds  net 
weight  to  the  gallon.  The  difficulty  of  storing 
and  transporting  sucfa  quantities  in  bulk  was 
conceded,  but  its  danger  was  evaded  by  having 
the  oil  placed  at  once  in  five-gallon  cans,  where  it 
was  tn  remain  until  transferred  to  the  light- 
house burners  for  combustion.  Mineral  oil  is 
now   us^  throughout   the   lighthouse   establish- 
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ment.  It  is  claimed  that  five  gallons  of  mineral 
oil  will  give  as  much  light  as  four  gallons  of 
lard  oil,  while  mineral  oil  at  the  present  writing 
<;osts  about  8%  cents,  and  lard  oil  57  cents  per 
gallon.  The  highest  price  paid  for  mineral  oil 
since  the  board  commenced  to  use  it  in  large 
quantities  was  30  cents  per  gallon;  the  lowest 
6^  cents.  A  certain  class  of  lights  are  shown 
at  the  ends  of  long  piers,  which  are  often  dan- 
gerous to  reach  in  heavy  weather,  when  they  are 
swept  by  the  waves  and  wind.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  burner  has  been  invented  on  the  constant- 
level  principle,  which  will  keep  a  light  burning 
for  six  and  even  eight  days  and  nights  without 
attention,  so  the  light  need  only  be  visited  in 
safe  weather. 

Gas.  The  use  of  gas  has  been  attempted  in 
a  number  of  places.  Accidents  to  the  gas-pipes 
are  most  liable  to  occur  in  very  bad  weather, 
when  repairs  are  most  difficult  to  make.  Com- 
pressed gas  supplied  from  tanks  is  in  use  for 
lighting  buoys  (q.v.)  and  inaccessible  beacons. 
A  combination  gas-machine  is  used  to  furnish 
the  light  to  some  of  the  stations  on  the  North- 
western lakes.  This  machine  works  automati- 
cally, making  the  gas  from  gasolene  and  fur- 
nishinff  a  light  which  can  burn,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  machine,  from  thirty  to  ninety  days 
without  attention. 

Electric  Light.  Experiments  with  this  il- 
luminant  have  not  been  exhaustive,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  electric  lighting  is  gen- 
«rally  superior  to  the  present  system.  In  some 
places  the  intensity  of  the  electric  light  has 
proved  a  detriment  to  its  use,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  Hell  Gate  electric  light.  This  tower, 
255  feet  high,  was  the  tallest  skeleton  iron  tower 
-erected  by  the  United  States  lighthouse  service. 
It  showed  nine  electric  lishts,  each  of  6000-caudle 
power,  and  was  designed  to  illuminate  the  nar- 
row, intricate,  and  dangerous  channel.  At  night 
when  lighted  the  effect  was  grand,  but  the  light 
was  so  orilliant  that  it  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
pilots  and  prevented  them  from  seeing  objects 
beyond  the  circle  illuminated,  and  the  shadows 
thrown  were  so  heavy  that  they  took  the  form  of 
obstacles.  So  the  light  was  discontinued  in  1886. 
at  the  instance  of  those  who  had  obtained  its 
establishment.  Incandescent  lights  have  been 
successfully  used  in  the  lighting  of  buoys.  The 
British  Government  in  1885  created  a  commission 
to  report  upon  the  relative  merits  of  electricity, 
^s,  and  oil  as  lighthouse  illuminants.  The  com- 
mission indicated  that  the  electric  light  stands 
first  in  the  rank  of  lighthouse  illuminants  during 
clear  weather,  if  expense  be  no  matter  of  con- 
sideration. The  exact  definition  of  the  lighted 
area,  and  the  total  darkness  beyond  this  area, 
however,  proved  a  positive  source  of  danger  in 
the  case  of  the  Hell  Gate  light. 

Visibility  of  Lights.  The  distance  at  which 
any  light  can  be  seen,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
height  of  the  tower  and  varies  with  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  greatest  recorded  distance 
at  which  an  oil  light  has  been  visible  is  that  of  the 
holophotal  light  of  Alleppi  at  Travancore,  which 
has  been  seen  from  an  elevated  situation  at  a 
•distance  of  45  nautical  miles.  The  holophotal  re- 
volving light  at  Baccalieu»  in  Newfoundland,  is 
seen  every  ni^ht  in  clear  weather  at  Cape  Spear, 
a  distance  of  40  nautical  miles.  The  distance 
from  which  the  principal  lights  can  be  seen  is 
limited  only  by  the  horizon.     It  is  deemed  that 


250  feet  is  the  maximum  height  necessary  or 
advisable  to  give  a  light;  this  gives  a  horizon  18 
miles  distant.  This  can  be  extended  to  about  30 
miles  by  ascending  to  mast-head.  When  a  light 
is  unduly  elevated,  it  is  often  obscured  by  clouds 
and  fogs. 

Lighted  Beacons  and  Buots.  For  the  illumi- 
nation of  beacons,  where  no  light-keeper  is  on  the 
spot,  or  of  buoys  comparatively  near  shore,  elec- 
tricity is  the  most  desirable  agent  to  produce  the 
light.  The  number  of  lighted  buoys  in  the  United 
States  is  small,  there  being  but  93,  of  which  54  are 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Of  these  82  are  lighted  with 
gas  and  11  by  electricity.  The  meth(^  of  light- 
ing buoys  and  beacons  at  sea  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity has  already  been  alluded  to  in  preceding 
paragraphs  and  under  Buoy.  Electric-light  buoyn 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  main  entrance  to 
New  York  Harbor  were  first  put  in  operation 
in  November,  1888.  Each  of  these  carries  an 
incandescent  electric  lamp  operated  by  a  cur- 
rent generated  on  shore  at  Sandy  Hook,  with 
which  each  buoy  is  connected  by  a  submarine 
cable.  The  lantern  consiste  of  a  circular  base  and 
stout  framework  of  brass^  having  curved  panes  of 
thick  glass  in  the  sides  and  segmental  panes  in 
the  top  with  a  ring  at  the  top  to  serve  as  a 
handle.  An  incandescent  electric  lamp  of  100- 
candle  power  has  been  in  operation  in  the  north 
beacon  at  Sandy  Hook  since  August  16,  1889,  the 
current  being  supplied  from  the  generating  sta- 
tion that  operates  the  buov  lamps.  During  1896 
similar  lamps  were  established  in  the  Sandy 
Hook  main  light  and  in  the  South  Hook  beacon. 

Fog-Signals.  A  prominent  feature  of  the 
lighthouse  equipment  of  all  countries  is  the  fog- 
signals  or  sound  signals  used  to  guide  mariners 
during  foggy  weather.     See  Fog-Signals. 

Statistics.  According  to  a  compilation  made 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Burges  Johnson,  chief  clerk. 
United  States  Lighthouse  Board,  in  1889  the 
number  of  light  stations  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  world  was  as  follows: 

Europe 3,aw 

North  America 1,329 

Asia 476 

Oceanlca 319 

Africa 219 

South  America lOT 

West  Indies 106 


Total 6.926 

The  total  number  of  lighthouses  and  other 
lighted  aids  to  navigation  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  was  as  follows: 
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BiBUOGBAPHT.    For  a  general  description  of  a  sheet-lightning  discharge  is  rare,  but  the  ordinary 

large    number    of    lighthouses,    consult:    Heap,  appearance  of  sheet  lightning  is  very  common^ 

Ancient  and  Modern  Lighthouses  (Boston,  1889) ;  being  due  to  the  illumination  of  the  clouds  and 

a\ao  Johnson,  Modern  Light hoiise  Service  (Wash-  haze  by  flashes  of  lightning  which  may  be  be- 

ington,  1889) ;  and  annual  reports  and  various  yond  the  horizon,  and  thus  become  manifest  al- 

special  reports  of  the  United  States  Lighthouse  though  distant  one  or  two  hundred  miles.     The 

Board,  Washington,  D.  C.  third    kind   of    lightning   is    the    so-called    ball 

LIGHTHOUSE  BOABD  OF  THE  UNI-  lightning,  which  is  said  to  appear  like  a  small 
TED  STATES.  A  body  organized  in  accord-  g^obe  of  brilliant  light  moving  slowly  through 
ance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  ^^^  air  at  a  short  distence  above  the  ground  or 
31,  1852,  and  having  the  control  and  manage-  even  rolling  along  the  ground  itself.  Beliable 
ment  of  all  lights,  buoys,  beacons,  etc.,  on  the  observers  have  stated  that  on  some  occasions 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  custody  of  *>aW  lightning  has  been  seen  to  roll  slowly  into 
ail  archives,  drawings,  apparatus,  and  other  prop-  '^  house  through  an  open  door  or  window ;  it  gen- 
erty  pertaining  to  the  lighthouse  establishment,  erally  breaks  up  with  an  explosion,  which,  how- 
This  board  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  ever,  is  not  very  destructive  or  dangerous.  The 
ury  as  ex-officio  president,  two  naval  officers  of  descriptions  of  this  phenomenon  present  many 
high  rank,  two  army  officers,  and  two  civilians,  points  difficult  to  understand,  and  it  is  only  of 
all  appointed  by  the  President.  For  administra-  ^^^^  J^ars  that  electricians  have  been  willing  to 
tive  purposes  the  United  States  is  divided  (1903)  admit  that  we  have  here  a  true  but  peculiar  form 
into  16  districts,  to  each  of  which  is  assigned  a  ^f  electric  discharge  that  demands  further  ex- 
naval  officer  as  inspector,  who  has  charge  of  all  perimental  investigation.  Very  minute  discharges 
the  floating  aids  to  navigation,  the  supplies  of  analogous  to  ball  lightning  have  been  produced 
the  light  stetions,  the  salaries  of  keepers,  and  the  ^^  ^^^  physical  laboratory-.  The  silent  electric 
disbursement  of  funds  relating  to  the  above  ob-  discharges  knoun  as  Saint  Elmo's  fire  (q.v.)  are 
jects.  The  inspectors  are  required  to  inspect  the  ^'^t  usually  included  under  lightning. 
lights  at  least  once  every  three  months,  at  which  The  thunder  that  accompanies  lightning  seems 
time  they  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  station  *o  ^  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
and  report  it  to  the  board.  Every  district  has  electric  discharge  in  forcing  its  way  through  the 
also  an  engineer  officer  of  the  army  as  district  atmosphere  heats  the  air  and  the  vapor  lying 
engineer;  his  duty  is  to  superintend  the  construe-  '^^  i^s  path  to  a  very  high  temperature,  causing 
tion  and  renovation  of  the  fixed  aids  to  naviga-  a  very  violent  expansion  along  the  whole  length 
lion.  When  the  Lighthouse  Board  receives  pe-  ^^  ^^^  flash,  simultaneously  followed  by  an  equally 
titions  for  the  erection  of  new  lights  the  matter  rapid  contraction  and  the  production  of  a  wave 
ift  referred  to  both  the  district  officers  for  their  of  expansion  and  compression,  or  what  is  the 
opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  light  and  its  same  thing,  a  noise.  Owing  to  the  refraction  of 
proper  location;  the  district  engineer  also  sub-  sound  as  it  travels  through  the  atmosphere,  and 
mits  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  pro-  especially  the  irregular  refraction  due  to  the 
posed  structure.  The  board  then  decides  as  to  temperature  and  wind,  thunder  does  not  travel 
what  should  be  done  and  makes  a  report  to  Con-  very  far  before  it  begins  to  rise  above  the 
gress  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ground,  so  that  obser^'ers  frequently  see  flashes 
Should  Congress  make  an  appropriation,  the  dis-  of  lightning  without  hearing  the  thunder  which 
trict  encineer  is  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  ^as  passed  over  their  heads.  Thunder  is  there- 
light,  which  must  be  done  by  contract  after  due  ^ore  rarely  heard  at  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles, 
advertisement.  When  the  lighthouse  is  completed  whereas  discharges  of  artillery  may  be  heard  30, 
the  keepers  are  appointed  and  the  structure  placed  50,  or   100  miles. 

in  charee  of  the  district  inspector.     The  Light-         Beginning  with  the  researches  of  the  late  Prof. 

house  Board  has  offices  in  Washingtpn,  depots  Ogden  N.  Rood,  of  Columbia  College,  and  with 

for  supplies  in  various  districts,  and  a  number  the  results  obtained  from  the  recent  applications 

of  vessels  for  conveying  supplies  and  perform-  of  photography,  a  few  definite  facts  have  been 

ing  other  necessary  duties.  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  light- 

LIGHTNINa   (ME.   lightnyng,  illumination,  ">"«•     Professor   Rood   was  able  to   show   that 

from  lighten,  light).     A  brilliant  fiash  of  light  f  so-called  smgle  fiash  which  may  last  several 

between  clouds,  or  between  a  cloud  and  the  earth.  ^e"\°»  ^\  *  ^^^^^  is  simply  an  irregular  suc- 

These  flashes  were  shown  by  Benjamin  Franklin  cession  of  elementary  flashes  each  of  which  lasts 

to  be  simply  enormous  electrical  discharges.   The  J>^<^   » J«^   thousandths   of   a    second,   or   even 

length   of   such   a   flash   may  be   several   miles,  less.     Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  Lni- 

When  the  flashes  are  between  the  lower  clouds  versity,   has    constructed    a   storage   battery   of 

and  the  earth   they  are   comparatively  narrow  minute    cells,     by    means     of     which     he    ha« 

and  brilliant  and  are  accompanied  by  thunder,  been  able  to  imitate  true  lightning  flashes  of  sev- 

but   when   thev  take  place   in  the  upper  cloud  eral  yards  in  length.     Prof.  Joseph  Henry  was 

region  they  become  more  diffuse  and  thunder  is  able  to  show  that  all  electric  discharges  are  of 

rarely  heard.    Three  general  classes  of  lightning  an  oscillating  or  alternating  nature.     The  indi- 

are  recognized.    The  first  of  these  is  the  forked  or  vidual  oscillations  take  place  in  a  few  millionths 

zigzag  lightning,  which  is  a  line  of  light  of  in-  of  a  second  and  rapidly  die  away  in  intensity  so 

tense  brilliancy,  appearing  to  the  eye  as  a  single  that  the  whole  discharge  is  accomplished   in  a 

blinding  streak  of  light,  which  sometimes  breaks  very  short  time,  depending  on  the  size  and  dis- 

into  one  or  two  branches  and  is  often  of  a  rosy  tance  of  the  electrified  bodies.    Now  as  lightning 

or  violet   tint.     The   second   class   of   lightning  is    evidently    a    simultaneous    discharge    from 

is  called  sheet  lightning;   this  has  no  definite  myriads   of  electrified   drops  toward   numerous 

form.     It  is  generally  of  a  rosy  or  red  tint  and  spots  on  the  earth's  surface,  or  toward  a  similar 

appears  in  the  distant  horizon  lighting  up  the  electrified  cloud  at  a  distance,  it  is  therefore  a 

eloudfl,  dust,  or  haze  in  the  atmosphere.    A  true  rational  hypothesis  to  assume  that  the  numerous 
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discharges  observed  by  Rood  as  constituting  one 
tlash  were  simply  a  grand  example  of  Henry's 
oscillatory  dicharge.  The  truth  of  this  hypoth- 
esis is  confirmed 'by  the  numerous  photographs 
of  lightning  that  nave  been  taken  within  the 
past  ten  years.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  taken  by  VV.  H.  Jennings,  of  Philadel- 
phia, August  12,  1892,  from  the  rear  platform  of 
a  railroad  train  in  full  motion  crossing  the 
prairie  of  North  Dakota;  this  was  simply  an 
example  of  what  is  now  called  *ribbon  lightning.' 
A  fine  illustration  of  a  ribbon  flash  is  shown  m 
the  accompanying  figure.  This  photograph  was 
taken  by  J.  M.  Justice,  of  Frankford,  Pa., 
between  9:00  and  9:30  p.if.,  August  10,  1899. 
The  plate  shows  a  small  single  flash  to  the  left  of 
the  centre  and  a  vivid  broad  multiple  flash  a  lit- 
tle to  the  right  of  the  centre.  The  latter  flash 
was  between  2000  and  3000  feet  distant  from  the 
camera ;  it  descended  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth 
at  an  inclination  of  from  20  to.  40  degrees,  ap- 
parently striking  the  ground  within  a  mile  to 
the  north.  The  angular  breadth  of  the  flash,  as 
photographed,  is  about  32  minutes  of  arc  near  its 
summit  and  about  18  minutes  near  the  horizon, 
representing  a  linear  breadth  of  between  14  and 
24  feet. 

Two  distinct  explanations  have  been  offered  of 
multiple  flashes  as  seen  in  photographs.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  the  first  flash  makes,  as  it  were, 
a  hole  in  the  air,  and  succeeding  discharges 
quickly  pass  up  and  down'  througn  this  tube, 
while  the  general  wind  of  the.  atmosphere  carries 
it  along  for  a  few  feet.  According  to  the  other 
explanation  the  hole  or  tube  of  rarefied  air  lasts 
so  short  a  time  that  the  motion  of  the  wind  is 
inappreciable,  but  it  is  of  such  a  great  diameter 
that  the  successive  discharges  passing  up  and 
down  within  it  side  by  side,  or  one  within  the 
other,  appear  as  separate  streaks  of  ligHt. 
Neither  of  these  explanations  can  be  said  to  be 
satisfactory.  Somewhat  similar  flashes  can  be 
produced  artificially  by  blowing  across  a  dis- 
charge between  two  electrodes.  Photographs 
often  show  a  dark  flash  among  the  bright  ones, 
but  this  is  known  to  be  a  photo-chemical  effect 
on  the  sensitive  plate  and  not  atmospheric. 

The  researches  of  Trowbridge  seem  to  show 
that  the  resistance  of  atmospheric  air  to  elec- 
trical discharges  becomes  less  as  the  voltage 
increases  beyond  some  high  number  such  as  a  mil- 
lion volts;  when  the  first  or  pilot  discharge  has 
taken  place  the  air  offers  less  resistance  to  the 
succeeding  discharges.  Under  powerful  electric 
stress  a  resisting  medium  seems  completely  to 
lose  its  power  of  resistance  and  is  immediately 
ruptured.  Consult:  Lodge,  Lightning  Conduct- 
ors and  Lightning  Guards  (London,  1892),  and 
the  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
on  Protection  from  Lightning,  by  Alexander  Mc- 
Adie. 

The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  lightning  and 
thunder  storms  is  published  regularly  in  the 
United  States  Monthhf  Weather  Review,  and  the 
annual  summary  shows  that  the  number  of  days 
Oh  which  thunder-storms  were  reported  varies 
from  100  at  any  station  in  Louisiana  and  Florida 
to  5  or  even  1  per  annum  at  special  stations  in 
Arizona,  California.  Maine,  Nevada,  North  Da- 
kota, Oregon,  and  Washin^on.  It  is  suspected 
that  there  is  some  relation  between  the  aurora 
and  the  lic^htning,  since  on  many  occasions  numer- 
ous thunder-storms  have  been  recorded  around  a 


central   region  where   clear  skies  and  auroras 
were  observed. 

LIGHTNING,  Accidents  fbok.  Statistics 
have  been  kept  for  many  years,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  showing  the  frequency  of  lightning 
strokes  and  the  destruction  done  by  them.  Thu8> 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General 
for  England,  in  1871,  28  persons  were  killed; 
all  but  5  were  men  and  were  chiefly  laborers  in 
the  open  air.  In  1875  17  were  killed,  and  in 
1877  only  10.  Out  of  103  deaths  in  five  years 
(1852-56)  there  were  38  in  July  and  22  in  Au- 
gust. According  to  Hellmann,  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  during  the  decade  1874-83,  the  annual 
average  of  destructive  lightning  strokes  per 
million  of  buildings  was  163  for  slate  or  metal 
roofs,  386  for  wooden  or  thatched  roofs,  6277  for 
chimneys,  8524  for  windmills,  and  306  for  fac- 
tories and  steam  chimneys.  The  danger  to  build- 
ings in  the  open  country  is  five  times  greater  than 
in  the  cities.  The  number  of  deaths  of  human 
beings  on  the  average  of  fifteen  years  per  mil- 
lion i3  4  in  Prussia  and  Baden  and  3  in  France 
and  Sweden.  The  danger  to  buildings  erected 
on  chalk  or  marl  is  very  small,  but  on  clay  or 
sand  larger.  Among  forest  trees  the  oak  is  most 
frequently  struck  and  the  beech  least  frequently* 
The  records  from  1833  to  1882,  according  to  Von 
Bezold,  show  that  there  is  a  steady  increase  in 
the  recorded  number  of  strokes;  possibly  this 
may  be  explained  by  the  increased  care  in  collect- 
ing data.  According  to  Prof.  A.  J.  Henry,  the 
records  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
show  that  during  1898  throughout  the  United 
States,  excluding  Alaska,  the  number  of  death.*( 
by  lightning  was  367,  and  the  number  of  in- 
juries 491.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  popu- 
lation was  greatest  in  the  Upper  Missouri  Valley 
and  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  by  lightning  to  the  total 
population  was  about  5  per  million,  which 
is  higher  than  the  average  of  most  countries, 
owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  our  agricultural 
population.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  bams 
or  sheds,  735  dwellings,  stores,  or  offices,  05 
churches  and  schools,  and  70  other  buildings 
were  struck  and  damaged,  the  approximate  loss 
being  about  $1,500,000.  Of  the  buildings  struck 
40  were  provided  with  lightning-rods,  855  were 
not ;  and  in  952  cases  this  item  was  not  recorded. 
Nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  head  of  cattle,  306 
horses,  30  mules,  426  sheep,  116  hogs  were  killed, 
the  total  value  of  the  stock  being  $48,257.  The 
continuous  barbed  wire  fences  that  are  used  over 
the  Western  prairies  are  said  to  increase  greatly 
the  number  of  cattle  killed  by  lightning,  as  these 
seek  shelter  in  some  corner  of  tne  field  and  the 
lightning  runs  to  them  along  the  wire  from  very 
considerable  distances. 

LIGHTNING,  Pbotegtion  from.  When  a 
flash  of  lightning  strikes  any  object  on  the  ground 
it  generally  does  some  destruction,  apparently  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  electric  discnarge  passes 
through  a  poor  conductor  it  heats  that  substance 
intensely.  Thus  when  a  discharge  passes  through 
a  living  tree  all  the  sap  may  be  converted  into 
vapor  and  all  the  passages  filled  with  air  or 
filled  with  sap  burst  open.  When  the  flash  runs 
along  a  metallic  water-pipe  or  gas-pipe  it  heats 
and  melts  the  solder  at  the  junctions.  .  When  the 
flash  strikes  a  shingle  roof  it  sets  fire  to  the 
wood,  or,  striking  the  chimney  of  a  house,  it  ex- 
pands the  air  within  the  brickwork  or  evaporates 
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4.  BRANCHED  or  TREE  LiaHTNINS,  photographM  May  1B,  1S98,  OHpo  City,  K. 
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the  water  in  the  cracks,  and  thus  breaks  up  the 
chimney  by  the  explosion.  When  the  discharge 
runs  along  the  roots  of  a  tree  or  an  underground 
drain  it  tears  up  the  ground  by  the  force  of  the 
explosive  expansion  of  the  water. 

In  general,  perfect  protection  from  a  destruc- 
tive flash  can  only  be  obtained  by  surrounding 
an  object  with  a  continuous  metallic  covering. 
This  need  not  necessarily  be  a  metal  box,  but  may 
consist  of  a  network  of  wire,  or  even  a  few 
metallic  rods  properly  arranged;  thus  for  an 
ordinary  building  the  rods  should  run  vertically 
up  and  down  each  of  the  corners  and  horizontally 
along  the  ridge,  the  eaves,  and  every  other  edge 
or  prominence  on  the  roof;  these  are  the  ex- 
posed portions,  and  if  they  are  well  protected 
there  is  but  slight  chance  that  a  flash  will  strike 
the  building  elsewhere.  A  partial  protection  is 
of  course  provided  for  by  a  single  metallic  wire 
or  so-called  lightning-rod,  especially  if  the  upper 
end  protrudes  far  above  the  builaing,  but  it  is 
quite  deceptive  to  suppose  that  any  definite  rule 
can  be  oiFered  for  calculating  the  so-called  area 
of  protection. 

The  conductors  usually  found  on  buildings 
have  as  their  terminals  sharp  cones  or  prongs  of 
copper  which  are  gilded  to  protect  the  points  and 
to  prevent  corrosion,  while  the  conductors  them- 
selves are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  metal  rod, 
rope,  or  ribbon,  and  terminate  either  in  plates 
buried  in  damp  ground  or  by  making  connection 
with  water  or  gas  pipes.  Modem  authorities  agree 
that  the  more  points  along  the  ridges  and  eaves 
of  a  roof,  the  greater  the  amount  of  safety,  and 
these  of  course  should  point  to  the  sky.  A  fac- 
tory chimney  or  steeple  in  the  neighborhood  is 
apt  to  attract  the  lightning  and  in  all  cases 
should  be  protected  by  conductors,  as  it  may  be 
a  source  of  danger  to  surrounding  buildings  and 
not  a  safeguard  as  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
lightning-conductor  should  be  of  iron  or  copper, 
and  if  the  latter  material  is  employed,  it  is  con- 
sidered advantageous  to  use  it  in  the  form  of 
tape  weighing  a^ut  six  ounces  to  the  foot.  Iron, 
however,  answers  as  well,  being  preferred  by  some 
authorities,  and  can  be  used  in  the  shape  of  rod 
or  tape  with  a  weight  of  about  thirty-five  ounces 
to  the  foot.  The  lightning-conductor  should  be 
of  the  same  material  and  continuous  throughout, 
joints  being  either  avoided  or  constructed  most 
carefully.  In  its  course  to  the  earth  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  have  sharp  bends,  corners,  or 
curves.  An  important  consideration  is  the  con- 
nection with  the  ground,  and  while  it  is  possible 
to  connect  directly  with  water-pipes,  an  inde- 
pendent ground  is  far  better;  running  water, 
a  deep  well  or  boring,  can  be  utilized  with 
^eat  advantage  as  a  terminal  for  the  conductor. 
A  ton  of  charcoal  or  coke  buried  in  the  ground 
and  a  trench  filled  with  the  same  material  and 
leading  to  water  also  make  a  good  ground. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  few  lightning 
flashes  so  intense  that  a  good  lightning-rod,  well 
earthed,  will  not  provide  an  easy  path  for  the 
lightning;  and  while  such  protection  is  not  neces- 
sary for  houses  in  the  city  built  in  close  blocks 
with  metallic  roofs  and  cornices,  yet  for  bams 
and  dwellings  in  the  country  authorities  unite  in 
pronouncing  good  lightning-conductors  eminently 
desirable. 

The  Washington  Monument  at  Washineton, 
D.  O.,  has  fomlshed  one  of  the  best  instances 


of  the  effectiveness  of  lightning-conductors  as 
a  protective  device.  As  it  stands  555  feet  in 
height  in  the  centre  of  flat  and  well-watered 
ground,  it  should  be  a  conspicuous  mark  for 
lightning.  It  is  protected  by  means  of  four  cop- 
per rods  attached  to  the  aluminum  cap  of  the 
pyramidion  at  the  top,  and  connecting  with  the 
uprights  supporting  the  elevator  machinery. 
These  copper  rods  are  connected  to  each  other 
by  additional  copper  rods,  and  every  five  feet 
along  the  system  there  are  copper  points,  num- 
bering in  all  about  200.  In  the  fifteen  years 
elapsing  since  this  improved  arrangement  was 
introduced,  the  monument  has  not  &en  injured 
in  any  way  by  lightning.  Previously,  when  the 
aluminum  point  was  less  effectively  connected 
w'ith  the  vertical  supports,  there  was  one  light- 
ning stroke,  which,  while  causing  but  slight  dam- 
age to  the  cap,  nevertheless  occasioned  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  conductors.  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge, 
the  celebrated  English  authority  on  the  subject 
of  lightning-conductors,  who  has  within  a  few 
years  advanced  some  novel  ideas  on  this  matter 
which  have  tended  to  change  previous  theories, 
says,  ''Almost  any  conductor  is  probably  better 
than  none,  but  few  or  no  conductors  are  abso- 
lute and  complete  safeguards."  For  further  in- 
formation, consult:  Lodge,  Lightning  Conductors 
and  TAghtning  Guards  (London,  1802)  ;  and 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  bulletins  on 
lightning. 

LIOHTNnra-ABBESTEBS.        Devices     to 

f protect  electrical  apparatus  from  damage  by 
ightning.  In  the  early  days  of  telegraphy  and 
telephony  many  accidents  were  caused  by  light- 
ning striking  the  wires  and  running  into  the 
ofilces,  often  injuring  the  operator  and  destroy- 
ing, property.  In  order  to  obviate  these  difficul- 
ties an  instrument  was  devised  and  called  a 
'lightning-arrester.'  The  original  simple  form 
is  shown  in  Fig.   1.     The  three  plates  A,  B,  C 
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are  mounted  upon  an  insulating  block.  For  ex- 
ample, the  plate  A  is  connected  to  the  ground, 
B  to  the  telegraph  or  telephone  instrument,  and 
C  to  the  line  wire,  and  to  the  other  side  of  the 
instrument.  In  ordinary  operation  the  currents 
from  the  line  cannot  go  from  C  across  to  A  with- 
out going  through  the  instrument,  but  if  the  line 
is  struck  by  lightning  the  latter  comes  to  C,  and 
by  reason  of  its  high  pressure  jumps  from  the 
jagged  edges  of  C  over  to  A  and  B,  without  going 
through  the  other  instruments  at  all,  on  account 
of  their  high  impedance  (effective  resistance). 
Thus  the  so-called  arrester  provides  a  cross-cut, 
or  short-circuit,  so  that  the  lightning  reaches 
the  earth  without  going  through  the  telegraph  or 
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telephone  apparatus.  A  giniilar  device  can  be 
used  where  a  number  of  lincB  are  to  be  protected. 
When  tbe  transmission  of  electric  power  over  ex- 
posed lines  becBnie  general, much  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced with  lightning,  which  would  strike  tbe 


4  LIONX. 

LIOHT  or  THS  WOBLD,  Tbk.  (1)  A 
poem  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (18B1),  treating  of 
the  life  of  ChriBt.  (2)  An  oratorio  by  Sir  ArUiur 
Sullivan  ( 1873 ) .  ( 3 1  A  painting  by  Uolman  Hunt 
at  Keble  College,  Oxford,  allowing  the  Saviour 
standing  with  a  lantern  before  a  tightly  closed 

LIGHTS.  Lanterns  used  on  board  ship. 
There  are  the  runntni;  lights  which  are  required 
by  the  'Rules  of  the  Road'  (q.v.),  and  which 
consiBt  of  mast-head  lighU  and  side  lighla.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  signal  lights  used  in 
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Fis.  2. 
line  and  come  into  the  dynamos  and  break  down 
their  insulation  at  some  point,  passing  through, 
and,  thus  establishing  an  arc,  would  'burn  out' 
the   machine. 

Fig.  2  shown  A  form  of  arrester  used  with  dy- 
namos; A  am!  B  are  connected  to  the  two  sides 
of  the  circuit,  and  C  to  the  earth.  The  lightning 
will  jump  from  the  toothed  edges  of  the  carbon 
plates  D  D'  over  to  tbe  plates  E  E'  and  thence 
through  C  (o  the 
earth.  It  E  and  E' 
were  both  conncctel 
directly  to  tbeearth, 
then  a  lightning  dis- 
charge between  DD' 
and  EE'  would  es- 
tablish a  double  arc, 
thus  short -circui tin j; 
the  dynamo  through 
the  ground.  To  avoid 
this  difficulty  E'  is 
grounded  through 
the  small  fuze- wire 
F,  which  will  carry 
the     lightning,     but 

f/rttlMa  "^  ^^^  heavy  dynamo 

Pi^  g^  current  starts,  thus 

breaking  the  short- 
circuit.  There  are  other  forms  of  arrester  in 
which  the  li|;htning  jumps  across  between  cylin- 
ders of  so-called  non-arcmg  metal,  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  fu2e.  F,  Pig.  2. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  arrester 
is  introduced  to  protect  the  generator.  Even 
the  best  lightning-arresters  do  not  afTord  com- 
plete protection,  and  many  serious  accidents  still 

IJOHTNINO-BUG.     See  Fibeflt. 

See    LiGHT- 

LIOHT  OF  ASIA,  The.  A  poem  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  IISTS),  treating  of  the  lite  and 
teachings  of  Buddha, 
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the  superstructure  for  lighting  passageways  and 
large  compartments,  it  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom to  extinguish  lights  in  the  wardroom  at  10 
p.u.,  and  the  junior  officers'  quarters  ,at  0, 
except  when  an  extension  of  time  was  granted  by 
the  commanding  officer.  Since  the  introduction 
of  electric  incandescent  lamps  for  lighting  men- 
of-war  and  the  separation  of  the  wardroom  and 
junior  officers'  messrooms  from  the  staterooma 
the  rules  have  become  less  rigid. 

LI0HT8,  Use  of,  ly  Public  Worbuip,  A 
practice  which  prevailed  in  the  Jewish  (aee 
Ex,  XXV.  31-3B)  and  most  other  ancient  re- 
ligions, and  was  retained  in  the  Christian 
Church — not  merely  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
illumination,  but  as  a  token  of  joy  and  with  a 
symbolic  allusion  to  Christ  as  the  'Light  of  the 
World.'  This  particular  symbolism  finds  its 
closest  application  in  the  paschal  candle  which 
is  solemnly  blessed  on  Holy  Saturday.  {See 
Easteb.)  But  it  is  clear  that  from  very  early 
times,  demonstrably  before  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  the  use  of  candles  and  lamps  was 
nn  ordinary  accompaniment  of  Christian  worship, 
and  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  It  has  been  maintained  uninterruptedly 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  churches: 
at  the  Reformation  it  was  abandoned  by  most 
Protestant  bodies,  though  the  Lutherans  of  Ger- 
many have  very  generally  retained  it,  and  there 
are  a  few  instances  of  its  survival  in  England 
tiefore  the  practice  again  became  general  in  the 
ritualistic  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  numerous  English  instances  the  altar-candlea 
remained,  but  were  not  burned.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  their  usage  is  strictly .  regu- 
lated; priests  are  forbidden  to  say  mass  with- 
out at  least  two  lighted  tapera;  the  material 
is  limited  to  wax,  which  is  used  unbleached 
on  Good  Friday  and  in  masses  for  the  dead. 
Canities  are  solemnly  blessed  for  public  and 
private  use  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification, 
known  by  the  English  usage  as  Candlemas 
(q.v.).  A  small  candle  called  bugia  is  placed 
upon  the  altar  when  a  bishop  celebrates  mass; 
nnd  in  the  case  of  the  Pope,  seven  candles  are 
carried  before  him  or  held  on  each  side  of  him 
in  allusion  to  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  of 
Rev.  i.  12.  Pure  olive  oil  is  required  for 
lamps.  The  red  lamp  burning  liefore  an  altar 
usuall.v.  though  not  invariably,  denotes  the  pres- 
ence of  the  reseri'ed  Sacrament.  For  the  history, 
consult  Schmid,  Der  christliehe  Altar  and  sein 
Schmiirk   (Regensburg,  1S7I). 

LIOHTSHIF.    See  LioninocaE. 

LIONE,  I*'ny',  Crabixb  JosErn  dk,  Princ« 
(1735-1814).  An  Austrian  soldier,  diplomat,  and 
author.    He  was  born  in  Brussels,  and  descended 
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from  a  wealthy  and  powerful  Belgian  family.  In 
1752  he  entered  the  Austrian  Army,  in  which  he 
served  with  distinction  through  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  During  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.  he  held  high 
military  and  diplomatic  positions,  and  was  par- 
ticularly a  favorite  at  the  Court  of  Saint  Peters- 
burg. He  commanded  the  Austrian  artillery  at 
the  siege  of  Belgrade  in  1789.  When  the  French 
conquered  Belgium  he  lost  all  his  estates.  He 
was  one  of  the  well-known  figures  of  his  time, 
and  corresponded  with  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  Wieland,  Schlegel,  and  Goethe. 
Of  his  miscellaneous  works  in  34  volumes,  which 
appeared  in  1790-1811,  Malte-Brun  has  given 
selections  in  two  volumes  {(Euvres  choisiea, 
1809).  His  memoirs  and  letters  have  consider- 
able historic  value. 

LIGKNITICA^ION  (from  Lat.  Zt^num,  wood 
•4-  facercj  to  make.)  A  process  in  plante  by 
which  the  more  or  less  thickened  cell-wall  be- 
comes impregnated  with  lignin,  a  substance  which 
makes  the  wall  harder  and  more  elastic.  A  lig- 
nified  wall  is  permeable  to  moisture,  but  cannot 
absorb  or  retain  much.  Lignification  occurs  in 
the  vessels  and  fibrous  tissue,  less  often  in  par- 
enchyma, and  reaches  its  highest  expression 
in  the  flowering  plants,  where  the  lignified  tis- 
sues constitute  tne  wood.  This  tissue  is  also 
highly  developed  in  the  ferns  and  their  allies^ 
but  in  the  mosses  it  is  scanty  or  lacking  alto- 
gether. 

LIGNIN.  A  substance  from  which  the  cell- 
walls  of  plants  are  formed.     See  Lignification. 

LIGNITE  (from  Lat.  lignunif  wood).  A  min- 
eral substance,  which,  like  common  coal;  is  of 
vegetable  origin,  but  differs  from  it  in  often 
showing  a  distant  fibrous  or  woody  structure. 
The  external  form  may  also  be  preserved,  and 
lignitieed  tree-trunks  are  not  uncommon  in  many 
clay  formations  of  recent  geological  age.  Lignite 
has  a  brilliant  lustre,  conchoidal  fracture,  brown 
streak,  and  often  open  texture;  in  fact,  it  closely 
resembles  charcoal.  It  contains  from  55  to  65 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  bums  readily  but  with  a 
smoky  flame,  and  is  inferior  to  true  coal  in  ite 
heating  power.  Owing  to  ite  open  texture  and 
the  high  percentage  of  moisture  which  it  often 
contains,  lignite  disintegrates  rapidly  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  hence  it  cannot  be  stored  for  a 
long  period  or  transported  to  a  great  distance 
without  danger  of  its  crumbling  to  a  powder. 
Lignite  occurs  in  beds  in  the  same  manner  as 
true  coal,  and  forms  large  deposits  in  some  for- 
mations, especially  those  of  Creteceous  and  Ter- 
tiary age. 

Tne  following  table  gives  the  composition  of 
some  American  lignites: 
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1.  Monte  Diablo,   Cal.     3.  Ouachita  County,   Ark.    8. 
Calrert.  Texae.    4.  Golden,  Goto.    5.  Carbon,  Wyo. 

Deposits  of  lignite  are  known  to  occur  in  many 
parte  of  the  world,  including  Central  and  South 
America,  India, .and  China.  It  also  occurs  in 
large  quantities  in  Europe  and  Great  Britein, 
that  mined  in  Germany  being  an  importent  do- 


mestic fuel.  In  the  United  Stetes  deposits  of 
lignite  are  found  in  the  Creteceous  and  Tertiary 
formations  of  the  West,  but  there  are  practically 
no  deposite  of  commercial  importance  in  the 
East.  Those  best  known  in  this  country  occur 
in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Uteh,  Wyo- 
ming, Montena,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia; but  since  good  bituminous  coals  occur 
in  most  of  the  Stetes  just  mentioned,  the  lignites 
are  at  the  present  time  of  little  commercial 
value.  The  markets  for  lignite  are  usually  at  no 
great  distence  from  the  mines.  The  presence  of 
lignite  of  fair  quality  in  California  is  of  indirect 
value,  since  it  tends  to  exert  a  regulating  influ- 
ence on  the  price  of  Australian  coal  imported 
into  that  Stete. 

As  a  fuel  lignite  may  be  used  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  mmed,  or  ground  and  pressed  into 
blocks  or  bricklets,  a  small  amount  of  bitumi* 
nous  matter  being  required  to  bind  the  material 
together.  This  is  the  form  in  which  large  quan* 
titles  of  lignite  are  used  in  Germany.  Lignite 
can  also  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
ducer gas. 

Jet  is  a  variety  of  lignite  of  coal-black  color,, 
and  so  dense  that  it  can  be  easily  carved  into 
small  ornaments.  It  is  steted  by  Professor 
Phillips  to  be  a  coniferous  wood,  and  was  first 
found  at  Whitby  and  other  localities  in  England,, 
having  been  known  since  early  British  times. 
Brown  coal  is  another  name  for  lignite,  which  is 
chiefly  used  in  Europe.  Bovey  coal  is  a  local 
name  used  in  Devonshire,  where  extensive  beds 
occur. 

BiBLiooRAPHT.  Bell,  "On  the  Occurrence  of 
Lignite  Around  Hudson  Bay,"  Canadian  Mining 
Reviewy  vol.  xvi.  (1895);  Dall,  "Coal  and  Lig- 
nite in  Alaska,"  Seventeenth  Annual  Report', 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Part  /.  (Wash- 
ington, 1896)  ;  Dumble,  "Brown  Coals  and  Lig- 
nites of  Texas,"  Texas  Geological  Survey  Report 
(Austin,  1892)  ;  Hills,  "The  Coal  Fields  of  Colo- 
rado," United  States  Geological  Survey,  Mineral 
Resources  (Washington,  1892)  ;  Turner,  "The 
Coal  Deposits  of  California,"  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Mineral  Resources  (Washington, 
1892)  ;  Vaughan,  "Reconnaissance  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Coal  Fields  of  Texas,"  Bullet in^  United 
States  Geological  Survey  (Washington,  1900). 

UaiTDlC  BHODITTBC  (Lat,  Rhodian  wood). 
The  rose-scented  wood  of  both  root  and  stem  of 
Convolvulus  Scoparius  and  Convolvulus  Flori- 
dus,  exported  from  the  Canary  Islands.  These 
are  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  linear  leaves 
and  bell-shaped  flowers.  The  wood  is  usually 
marketed  in  strong,  thick,  and  rather  heavy 
cylindrical  but  knotty  pieces  covered  with  a 
cracked  gray  bark.  Internally  it  is  yellowish, 
and  often  reddish  in  the  heart.  It  has  an  aro- 
matic bitterish  taste,  and  wl\en  rubbed  emits  an 
agreeable  rose  -  like  odor.  Its  strong  -  smelling 
essential  oil  foil  of  lignum  rhodium),  obteined 
by  distillation,  is  used  for  ointments,  etc.,  and 
also  very  frequently  to  adulterate  attar  of  roses. 
A  similar  article  of  commerce  is  obtained  from 
Amyris  balsamifera,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  which 
yields  an  essential  oil,  closely  resembling  the 
former.  The  lignum  rhodium  of  the  Levant 
(Liquidambar  orientale)  is  now  rarely  seen  in 
commerce.  From  it,  however,  the  name  has  been 
transferred  to  the  other  kinds. 

LIONUM-VITiB.      A    tropical    tree.      See 

GUAIACUM. 
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lilGKY,  Wnye^.  A  village  in  the  Province  of 
Namur,  Belgium,  nine  miles  northeast  of  Charle- 
roi,  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
French  under  Napoleon  and  a  Prussian  army 
commanded  by  Blttcher.  After  driving  the  Prus- 
sian vanguard  from  Charleroi  on  June  15,  1815, 
Napoleon  dispatched  Ney  with  50,000  men  to 
engage  Wellington  at  Quatre-Bras,  while  the 
French  right,  numbering  some  60,000,  led  by  the 
Kmperor  and  Grouchy,  prepared  to  assail  the 
Prussian  army,  which  was  drawn  up  more  than 
80,000  strong  between  the  villages  of  Saint- 
Amand  and  iSombref,  with  its  centre  at  Ligny. 
At  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  the 
soimd  of  heavy  cannonading  announced  that 
fighting  was  going  on  at  Quatre-Bras,  seven 
miles  away.  The  Emperor  immediately  ordered 
an  attack,  and  the  Prussians  at  the  first  onset 
were  driven  from  Ligny.  They  returned,  how- 
ever, in  increased  numbers  and  succeeded  in 
recapturing  the  village,  but  only  to  lose  it  again. 
The  oattle  was  decided  by  a  charge  of  the  Guard 
and  Cuirassiers  through  the  centre  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  which  broke  and  fied  in  spite  of 
BlUcher's  desperate  endeavors  to  rally  his  troops. 
An  unaccountable  omission  on  the  part  of  Na- 
poleon to  hurl  Erlon's  fresh  corps  on  the  rear  of 
the  discomfited  Prussians  saved  the  enemy  from 
destruction.  After  the  first  moments  of  panic 
the  retreat  was  admirably  conducted  by  Gneise- 
nau  (q.v.),  Bl(icher*s  chief  of  staflT,  who  by  fall- 
ing back  on  Wavre  made  possible  the  subsequent 
opportune  arrival  of  the  Prussians  on  the  field 
of  Waterloo  (q.v.).  The  Prussians  lost  about  12,- 
000  men  in  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  French  was  8000.  Consult  Morris, 
The  Campaign  of  1815:  Ligny,  Quatre-Braa, 
Waterloo  (London,  1900). 

LIOUESTE,  1^'gest',  Pierre  LACLfeoE  (1724- 
78).  An  American  trader  and  the  founder  of 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  born  in  France,  emi- 
grated to  New  Orleans  in  1763,  obtained  from 
the  authorities  there  the  exclusive  right  to  trade 
in  furs  with  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri,  organ- 
ized the  Louisiana  Fur  0)mpany,  and  in  1764 
founded  Saint  Louis  (q.v.),  where  he  continued 
to  live  until  his  death.  His  name  is  frequently 
written,  incorrectly,  as  Pierre  Ligueste  LaclMe. 

LIGX7XE  (Lat.  ligula,  lingula,  diminutive  of 
lingua,  OLat.  dingua,  tongue;  ultimately  con- 
nected with  Eng.  tongue).  In  general,  an  out- 
growth from  the  surface  of  a  leaf  or  leaf-like 
organ.  In  practice  the  name  is  applied  in  three 
groups  of  plants,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
is  the  grass  family.  The  leaves  of  grasses  have 
two  distinct  regions,  the  spreading  portion 
(blade)  and  that  which  envelops  the  stem 
(sheath).  At  the  juncture  of  blade  and  sheath 
the  ligule  appears  as  a  more  or  less  conspicuous 
tiap-like  outgrowth.  The  two  other  groups  are 
the  little  club-mosses  ( Selaginella )  and  the  quill- 
worts  (Isoetes),  both  of  which* belong  to  one 
of  the  great  groups  (Lycopodiales,  q.v.)  of  the 
fern-plants  (pteridophytes).  In  both  of  these 
cnses  there  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  surface  of 
the  leaf,  which  is  particularly  prominent  in  the 
very  young  stages  of  the  leaf,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  embryonic  structure.  In  other 
cases  of  such  outgroAvths  the  term  liarule  is  not 
applied,  but  the  structure  is  essentially  the  same. 
For  example,  in  some  flowers  of  the  pink  family 
there  is  a  two-toothed  outgrowth  from  the  sur- 
face of  each  petal,  the  ^ve  outgrowths  encircling 


the  throat  of- the  flower  and  resembling  a  small 
ten-toothed  crown,  called  in  consequence  a 
corona.  A  similar  corona  is  conspicuous  in  the 
various  species  of  Narcissus,  as  jonquils,  daflfo- 
dils,  etc.,  often  forming  a  striking  feature  of 
the  flowers.  The  significance  of  ligular  out- 
growths in  the  plant  economy  is  quite  obscure. 
In  the  case  of  foliage  leaves,  as  grasses,  little 
club-mosses,  and  quillworts,  they  seem  to  be 
structures  that  are  of  service  only  in  the  em- 
bryonic stages  of  the  leaf,  disappearing  entirely 
or  remaining  only  as  rudiments  when  the  blade 
is  mature.  In  flowers,  as  in  pinks  and  species 
of  Narcissus,  they  add  to  the  floral  display,  and 
are  doubtless  of  service  in  connection  with  insect 
pollination. 

LIGITOBIy  l^-gwc/r^,  AiJt)Nso  Mabia  di. 
Saint  (1696-1787).  A  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tic and  theologian,  founder  of  the  Redemptorist 
(q.v.)  Order.  He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Marianella,  near  Naples,  and  at  flrst  studied 
law,  taking  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  beginning  to  practice  at  twenty.  Six 
years  later  he  abandoned  the  profession  for  the 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  a  religious  life. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1726,  and  undertook 
with  great  zeal  the  duties  of  his  new  calling. 
Under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Falcoja,  Bishop 
of  Castellamare,  he  decided  to  found  a  new  con- 
gregation for  missionary  efl'ort;  and  in  1732,  at 
Scala,  near  Amalfi,  he  organized  the  'Congrega- 
tion of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,'  which  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  approved  in  1749,  appointing 
the  founder  general  for  life.  In  1762  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Sant'  Agata  de'  Goti,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.  His  episcopate  was  a 
model  in  every  way;  but,  shrinking  from  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  such  an  office,  he  resigned  his  see 
in  1776,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  Order  and 
continued  to  live  in  simple  austerity  until  his 
death,  at  Nocera  de'  Pagani,  in  1787.  He  was 
beatified  in  1816,  canonized  in  1839,  and 
solemnly  declared  a  doctor  of  the  Church  in 
1871.  The  special  importance  of  his  teaching 
is  in  the  department  of  moral  theolopr.  Under 
the  name  of  'Probabiliorism,'  a  modification  of 
the  earlier  so-called  Probabilism,  it  has  been  very 
widely  followed  in  the  direction  of  consciences  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  is  his  Theologia  M oralis  (1753),  which 
grew  out  of  an  edition  of  Busembaum's  earlier 
treatise  published  by  him  in  1748  (Eng.  trans., 
abridged,  7th  ed.,  2  vols..  New  York,  1890).  His 
complete  works  have  been  frequently  published, 
most  recently  at  Turin  (1877  sqq.),  and  part 
of  a  projected  English  version  (London,  1854- 
68).  Consult  lives  by  Capecelatro  (Siena,  1893) 
and  Rispoli  (Naples,  1837)  in  lUlian;  by  Sain- 
train  (Toumai,  1879)  and  Villecourt  (ib.. 
1863)  in  French;  and  by  Dilgskron  (Regensburg, 
1887)  in  German.  An  English  translation  of  the 
life  by  his  disciple  Tannoja  (1798-1802),  ed.  F. 
W.  Faber,  appeared  in  London  (1848-49).  For  a 
discussion  of  his  moral  theology,  consult  Gousset, 
Justification  de  la  thMogie  morale  du  Alphofnse 
de  Liguori  (Besancon,  1832)  ;  Wittmann,  Saint 
Alphonse  et  le  pur  prohahilisme  (Gien,  1891)  ; 
Meyrick,  The  Moral  and  Devotional  Theology  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  According  to  the  Authorita- 
tive Teaching  of  Saint  Alfonso  di  Liguori  (ten- 
don, 1856). 

LIOTTOEUA.   In  ancient  geography,  a  region  in 
North  Italy.    As  defined  in  the  time  of  Augostus. 
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it  embraced  the  territory  from  the  Ligurian  Sea 
(Gulf  of  Genoa),  across  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
the  Po  in  the  north,  and  from  the  Varus  in  the 
west  to  the  Macra  in  the  east.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  Ligures  possessed  a  larger  territory, 
extending  far  into  Gaul^  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Rhone.  They  were  subjugated  by  the  Romans 
in  the  second  century  B.C.  &e  Liouhian  Repub- 
lic. 

LIGURIAN'.  The  name  now  applied  to  the 
tall,  dark,  long-headed  people  about  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa,  Italy,  and  southward.  Formerly  the  term 
was  given  under  a  misapprehension  to  the  broad- 
headed  type  of  Middle  Europe.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  entire  Italian  Peninsula  was 
peopled  by  a  primitive  long-headed  Ligurian  type, 
underlying  the  modern  one.  The  purest  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  Ligurians  are  the  tall, 
dark,  and  exceedingly  dolichocephalic  population 
of  the  district  about  Lucca.  These  modern  desig- 
nations come  from  the  ancient  Liguria  in  North- 
western Italy.  Consult :  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe 
(New  York,  1899)  ;  Sergi,  Mediterranean  Race 
(London,  1901).  See  Italy,  section  on  Ethnol- 
ogy- 

LIGUBIAN  BEPITBLIC.  The  name  given 
to  the  Republic  of  Genoa  in  1797,  when  it  was 
obliged  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  exchange  its 
aristocratic  for  a  democratic  constitution.  It 
was  ruled  by  a  directory  till  1802,  when  a  Doge 
was  made  the  chief  executive.  In  1805  the  I^- 
public  was  incorporated  in  the  French  Empire. 
See  Genoa^ 

LIOUBIAN  SAOE.  A  name  given  to  the 
poet  Aulus  Persius  Flaccus. 

LI  HXJNa  CHANG,  1§  hving  chttng  (1823?- 
1901).  A  Chinese  statesman,  bom  in  Lu-chow, 
Ngan-hwei  Province,  February  16,  1823  (or 
1819).  He  was  highly  educated,  and  passed 
through  the  various  grades  of  scholarship,  receiv- 
ing the  third  degree  (Chin  Sze)  in  1847.  In  1849 
he  entered  the  Hani  in  College.  As  early  as  1853 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  against 
the  Tai pings.  Passing  through  several  minor 
offices,  he  became  in  1864  Governor  of  the  Kiang 
Provinces,  in  which  capacity  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  task  of  putting  down  the  Taiping  rebels 
who  had  continued  to  hold  their  own.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  'Ever- Victorious  Army'  under 
Gordon  (q.v.)  Li  Hung  Chan?  was  successful  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion.  When  Su-chow  was 
captured  Gordon  promised  that  the  lives  of  the 
rebel  leaders  should  be  spared,  but  they  were  all 
killed  by  Li*s  orders — a  treacherous  act,  which  so 
angered  Gordon  that  he  resigned  his  command. 
Li  now  became  successively  commander  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  forces,  an  earl,  head  of  the 
naval  administration,  and  Viceroy  ojf  the  capital 
Province  of  Chi-li,  This  last  appointment  placed 
him  practically  next  the  throne,  and  he  held  it 
for  the  exceptional  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
from  1870  to  1895.  During  the  entire  period  the 
foreign  policy  of  China  was  under  his  control. 
Without  becoming  a  partisan  of  the  Western 
civilization,  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  re- 
organizing the  fighting  forces  of  China  on  a 
modern  basis,  in  order  to  meet  the  threatening 
encroachments  of  the  European  Powers  and  the 
rising  influence  of  Japan,  whose  interests  in 
Korea  were  coming  into  conflict  with  those  of 
the  Chinese.  Under  Li's  supervision  the  army 
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and  the  navy  were  greatljr  strengthened.  The 
war  with  Japan  found  him  in  a  position  of  great 
responsibility.  He  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  on  the  war,  and  he  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  defeat  which  followed,  although  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  Chinese  forces  was  largely  due 
to  the  way  in  which  his  plans  for  military  and 
naval  improvement  had  been  hampered  by  Chi- 
nese Court  methods.  It  was  equally  a  part  of 
these  methods  that  he  should  be  made  a  scape- 
goat by  the  Emperor,  and  accordingly  before 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  removed  from  office, 
deprived  of  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  and  sent 
into  retirement.  He  was,  however,  recalled  and 
invested  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Japan.  He  was  received  in  that  country 
with  respect  and  obtained  terms  which,  hard  as 
they  were,  were  probably  better  than  could  have 
been  obtained  by  any  other  person  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  1896  he  represented  China  at  the 
coronation  of  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia, 
and  then  made  a  tour  of  the  world,  passing 
through  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  received  everywhere  with  high  honors. 
Upon  his  return  to  China  he  became  the  virtual 
head  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  or  foreign  office.  He 
returned  to  the  GDvernorship  of  the  Kiang  Prov- 
inces in  1900,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  Chi-li  and  his  former  extensive  pow- 
ers, because  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  be 
relied  upon  to  meet  the  emergency  in  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  Empire  produced  by  the  Boxer 
outbreak.  His  last  public  task  was  the  settlement 
with  the  European  Powers  and  the  United  States 
of  the  issues  raised  by  that  trouble.  He  died  No- 
vember 7,  1901.  Li  Hung  Chang  was  able,  crafty, 
and  according  to  European  morals  as  well  as  the 
best  teachings  of  the  Chinese  moral  code,  ui^ 
scrupulous.  He  accumulated  a  colossal  fortune 
in  the  public  service.  He  was  not  a  friend  to  the 
foreigner,  but  he  believed  in  the  value  of  the 
material  civilization  of  the  West  and  wished 
China  to  profit  by  its  lesson  and  strengthen  her- 
self thereby.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  Li 
was  not  incorruptible  and  it  was  asserted  that 
he  had  accepted  retainers  from  Russia.  He  cer- 
tainly sought  to  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  that  empire,  though  this  may  well  have 
been  only  what  he  regarded  as  a  necessary  policy 
under  the  circumstances.  In  internal  policies  he 
was  generally  identified  with  the  party  of  the 
Dowager  Empress,  though  he  was  too  shrewd 
to  go  all  lengths  with  her  radical  advisers.  Li 
Hung  Chang  could  not,  however,  have  been  the 
statesman  he  unquestionably  was  if  he  had  not 
preser^'ed  a  certain  rugged  integrity  of  purpose. 
While  he  sought  his  o\^ti  advantage,  he  served 
his  country  sincerely  and  was  one  of  her  few 
statesmen  of  commanding  ability.  He  was  a  man 
of  powerful  physique  and  great  capacity  for  work. 
Consult  Douglas,  Li  Hung  Chang  (London,  1895). 
See  Chinese  Empire. 

LILAC  (Sp.  lilac,  from  Ar.  Uldk,  lilac,  from 
Pers.  lilaj,  lilanj,  lilang,  indigo-plant,  from  nilah, 
indigo-plant,  Skt.  nfto,  Guj.  dark  blue),  Syringa. 
A  genus  of  shrubs  and  small  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Oleacee.  The  common  lilac  {Syringa  vul- 
garis), a  native  of  the  north  of  Persia,  is  one  of 
the  most  common  ornamental  shrubs  cultivated 
in  Europe  and  North  America.  It  was  first 
brought  to  Vienna  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  Busbecq,  the  ambassador  of 
Ferdinand  I.,  who  also  introduced  the  tulip  into 
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European  gardens.  There  are  many  fine  single 
and  double  flowered  varieties.  The  blossoms, 
which  appear  in  May  in  large  terminal  clusters, 
are  bluish,  purple,  or  white,  and  very  fragrant. 
The  plant  grows  from  6  to  15  feet  high,  and  is 
ivell  adapted  for  grouping  in  landscape  garden- 
ing. The  wood  is  fine-grained,  and  is  used  for 
Inlaying,  turning,  and  making  small  articles. 
.The  lilac  succeeds  almost  anywhere,  but  does 
best  upon  a  rich  deep  loam.  It  is  usually  propa- 
gated oy  means  of  suckers,  which  often  appear 
too  freely,  or  by  cuttings  of  mature  or  green 
wood.  Choice  varieties,  of  which  there  are  many, 
are  often  grafted  on  privet  and  common  lilac 
stocks.  Flowers  may  be  obtained  throughout 
the  year  by  artificial  greenhouse  methods.  See 
Plate  of  Califobnia  Shrubs. 

XJL^TTBNE,  John  (1614-57).  An  English 
agitator  and  pamphleteer.  He  was  born  at 
Greenwich,  and  was  educated  at  Newcastle  and 
Auckland.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  wholesale 
cloth  trade,  but,  imbibing  opinions  in  opposition 
to  the  English  Church,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
went  to  Holland  to  procure  the  printing  of  a 
pamphlet  against  the  bishops.  This  he  sought  to 
circulate  secretly,  but  was  exposed  to  the  authori- 
ties, tried  in  the  Court  of  the  Star  Chamber,  con- 
demned in  February,  1637,  to  receive  500  lashes, 
to  be  pilloried  and  confined  in  prison,  fined  £500, 
and  required  to  give  security  for  good  behavior. 
His  courage  before  the  judge  and  during  his 
punishment  gained  him  the  sobriquet  of  'Free- 
born John.*  Given  his  liberty  in  1610,  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  *levelers*  (q.v.)  and 
demanded  that  Lord  Stratford  should  be  ar- 
raigned. He  was  again  arrested,  and  taken  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords;  but  such  was  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  in  his  favor  that  Parlia- 
ment released  biro,  and  subsequently  declared  his 
punishment  to  have  been  illegal,  barbarous,  and 
tyrannical;    and   recompensed  him   for  his   im- 

Srisonment  and  injuries  by  the  payment  of  £3000. 
[e  joined  the  army  of  the  Parliament  against 
Charlea  L,  became  lieutenant-colonel,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  would  have  been  hanged  had  not  the 
Parliament's  general,  the  Duke  of  Essex,  threat- 
ened to  hang  Royalist  prisoners  in  retaliation. 
He  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian leaders,  and  published  charges  and  denuncia- 
tions even  against  Cromwell.  The  latter  pro- 
cured his  trial  before  a  commission,  by  whom  he 
was  acquitted.  Emboldened  by  this,  he  began  a 
violent  agitation  against  Cromwell,  read  in  pub- 
lic a  pamphlet  entitled  England's  }feto  Chains, 
and  in  consequence  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
Thence  he  poured  out  political  pamphlets  which 
gave  him  great  popularity  wnth  the  people.  He 
was  again  brought  to  trial,  but  the  pressure  of 
popular  opinion  in  his  favor  determined  his 
acquittal.  But  Cromwell  soon  after  secured  his 
condemnation  and  banishment  for  a  vicious  at- 
tack on  Haselrig.  He  then  resided  in  Brussels 
and  Amsterdam.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Long  Parliament  he  returned  to  England  with- 
out penilission,  and  was  imprisoned  in  London 
Tower,  in  Elizabeth  Castle,  Jersey,  and  in  Dover 
Castle,  from  1653  to  1656.  He  was  released 
by  Cromwell  after  having  espoused  the  doctrines 
oif  the  Friends,  or  Quakers.  He  died  at  Eltham. 
The  title  of  his  earliest  biography  is  The  Self- 
AfflUiter  Described  (Tyondon,  1657).  For  a  com- 
plete bibliogrraphy  of  his  pamnhlets,  consult 
T^otes  and  Queries   (London,  1888). 


UL'IA'CEiB  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
lilium,  from  Gk.  Xcc^y,  leirvon^  lily;  connected 
with  Xeip6t,  leiroSy  pale,  Lith.  leilaSf  thin,  Skt. 
tf,  to  vanish).  The  Lily  Family.  A  natural  or- 
der of  monocotyledonous,  mostly  herbaceous,  bul- 
bous, tuberous,  or  sometimes  fibrous  rooted 
{)lants  and  occasionally  shrubs  or  trees,  which 
ast  are  mostly  tropical.  There  are  about  200 
genera  and  2500  species,  most  numerous  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  dif- 
ferent members  of  this  family  exhibit  wide  dif- 
ferences in  habit  of  growth.  Many  are  xerophytes> 
some  are  succulents,  some  semi-aquatics,  and  a 
few  climbers.  The  stem  is  simple,  or  branching 
toward  the  top,  leafless  or  leafy.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  generally  narrow,  sometimes  cylindrical, 
sometimes  fistular.  The  fiowers  are  generally 
large,  with  six-cleft  or  six-toothed  perianth,  and 
grow  singly  or  in  spikes,  racemes,  umbels,  heads, 
or  panicles.  The  stamens  are  six,  opposite  to 
the  segments  of  the  perianth;  the  pistil  has  a 
superior  three-celled,  many-seeded  ovary,  and  a 
single  style.  The  order  contains  many  of  our 
finest  garden,  greenhouse,  and  hothouse  flowers, 
lily,  tulip,  lily  of  the  valley,  tuberose,  fritillary, 
and  hyacinth;  many  species  useful  for  food,  as 
onion,  garlic,  leek,  and  other  species  of  Allium, 
asparagus,  the  quamash  or  biscuitroot  {Camas- 
sia  esculenta)  of  North  America;  many  species 
valuable  in  medicine,  as  aloes,  etc.;  useful  fibre 
is  obtained  from  some,  such  as  the  New  Zealand 
hemp,  bowstring  hemp,  yucca,  etc,  Xanthor- 
rhcea  and  Dracaena  yield  resins;  and  Chloraga- 
lum  is  used  as  soap.  Many  systems  of  classifi- 
cation have  been  proposed,  all  technical  and 
rather  difficult.  In  that  of  Engler  the  order  is 
divided  into  eleven  suborders  each  embracing 
from  one  to  many  genera.  The  principal  genera 
of  the  United  States  are:  Sroilax,  Allium,  Camas- 
sia,  Omithogalum,  Hemerocallis,  Yucca,  Conval- 
laria,  Asparagus,  Erythronium,  Lilium,  Trillium, 
Veratrura,  and  Zygadenus.  The  lily  family  is 
poorly  represented  among  fossil  plants.  Some 
scattered  members  appear  in  the  Tertiary  de- 
posits, but  most  of  the  fossil  forms  ^ascribed  to 
this  family  seem  to  be  of  doubtful  relationship. 

LILIENCBON,  len^-^n-kron,  Detlev,  Baron 
von  (1844 — ).  A  German  novelist  and  poet, 
best  known  as  a  lyrist  and  leader  in  revo- 
lutionary literary  circles.  He  was  bom  in  Kiel, 
entered  the  Prussian  Army,  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1866  and  of  1870-71,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  each.  After  traveling  in  America — 
his  mother  was  bom  in  Philadelphia — he  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  German  Government  until 
1887,  when  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  litera- 
ture. One  of  the  oldest  of  the  'Yoimg  German* 
authors,  Liliencron  was  also  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential; he  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin  *Freie 
litterarische  Gesellschaft*  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Munich  'Gesellschaft  fttr  modemes  Leben.* 
Nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the  new  school  in 
Germany  became  attached  to  him  personally  or 
by  literary  ties.  His  lyrics  are  better  than  his 
novels,  among  which  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  popular  Breide  HummelsHttel  (1886;  2d 
ed.  1900),  Der  Macon  (1890;  3d  ed.  1900)  ;  and 
the  Kriegsnovellen  (1896;  4th  ed.  1902)  ;  or  than 
such  dramas  as  Der  Trifels  und  Palermo  (1886). 
In  the  lyrics  there  is  enough  marching  rhythm, 
taken  with  his  war  record,  to  win  him  the  title 
of  'soldier  poet,'  and  there  is  an  especial  felicity 
in  his  backgrounds  of  Schleswig  scenery  and  in 
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his  realistic  and  dramatic  narrative;  but,  on  the  ment  immediately  sought  to  secure  the  annexa- 

other  hand,  there  is  no  little  affectation  of  man-  tion  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States,  but 

ner.     His   themes   are    frequently   erotic.     His  President  Cleveland  opposed  this  policy,  and  on 

chief  poetic  titles  are  Adjutantenritte  (1884;  3d  the  ground  that  United  States  forces  had  been 

ed.    1899);    Gedichte    (1889);    Neue    Gedichte  used  to  dethrone  the  Queen,  demanded  that  the 

(1893);   and   Nebel  und  Sonne    (1900;    3d   ed.  republican    Government    restore    her   to    power. 

1902);  as  well  as  selections  for  children   (10th  This  Dole  and  his  advisers  refused  to  do,  and 

ed.   1901).     Consult  the  sketches  by  Bierbaum  after  a  show  of  force.  President  Cleveland  was 

(Leipzig,   1892),  and  by  Oppenheimer    (BerliUi  compelled   to   acquiesce.     The   ex-Queen  visited 

1898).  the  United  States  in  order  to  plead  her  cause, 

LILIBNCBON,  Rochus,  Baron  (1820-).    A  f'f  *^S1^*'^*^  *°  ^^/  P"''*^  ^'^^  '''  ^*'"*'- 

German   author,   bom   at  Plttn,   Holstein.     He  l^^"'    ^ee  Hawaiian  Islands. 

studied  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  philology  LILLE,  IM  (Flem.  Ryasel),  The  capital  of 
at  Kiel,  Berlin,  and  Copenhagen.  In  1847  he  be-  the  Department  of  Nord,  France,  a  first-class 
came  privat-docent  at  Bonn.  After  holding  va-  fortress,  and  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing 
rious  Government  positions  he  became  in  1850  centres  of  the  Republic  (Map:  France,  K  1). 
professor  at  Kiel,  and  in  1852  was  appointed  to  It  is  situated  in  a  level  district  on  the  navigable 
the  chair  of  German  language  and  literature  at  Deule,  about  7  miles  from  the  Belgian  frontier, 
the  University  of  Jena.  While  there  he  pub-  and  155  miles  by  rail  north-northeast  of  Paris, 
lished,  with  W.  Stade,  Lteder  und  ;9pruc/i6  ati«  der  Its  fortifications,  rebuilt  almost  entirely  during 
letzten  Zeit  dea  Minnesangs  (1854).  In  1858,  the  nineteenth  century,  consist  of  an  extensive 
under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Commis-  enceinte  with  numerous  forts,  and  the  pentagonal 
sion  of  Munich,  he  began  the  collection  of  folk-  citadel  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the  town,  de- 
songs,  which  culminated  in  his  Hiatorische  Volks-  signed  by  Vauban.  Lille  is  practically  a  modern 
lieder  der  Deuischen  vom  13,-16.  Jahrhundert  (4  town,  the  portion  south  of  the  Boulevard  de  la 
vols.,  1865-69).  The  same  commission  also  Liberty  (formerly  the  southern  limit  of  the  for- 
charged  him  with  the  editing  of  the  Allgemeine  tifications,  and  now  the  centre  of  the  town)  hav- 
deutache  Biographic,  In  1869  he  was  made  a  ing  been  annexed  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  for- 
foreign  member  in  ordinary  of  the  Bavarian  tifications  in  1858-66.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  has 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  settled  in  Munich,  re-  fine  squares,  avenges,  and  boulevards,  which  are 
moving  in  1879  to  Schleswig.  traversed  by  a  number  of  street  railways.    There 

UIJTH   (Heb..  night  monster,  night  fai^^;  X/res^rrlrto^^of^fet  CaSStJ-ine'bffir/ 
connected  probably  with  ja.v«ArIa</    night)  ^^^tt  flnLntr-?xt^n?h,  ^^^ 
A  female  demon  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  ^«.         ^  contkining  a  painting  by  Rubens, 
rhe  word  occurs  ,n  Isaiah   (xxxi v.  14);  and  «  "The  Martyrdom  of  slint  Catharine,"  La  Made- 
translated  m  the  English  yerwons  by  'screech-  .               J  j^                      . y^  paintings  bv  Flem- 

""^A  °,'  l°li*  "X*"***'  '  '*  "•  '"''*'tl'J**  ^J^-  ish  Masters.    The  Church  of  Sjotre  Same  de  la 

garded  strictly  as  a  proper  name,  probably  Baby-  Oreille   a  irrand  edifice  in  the  stvle  of  the  thir- 

lonian  in   ito  origin,  since   in  the  incantation  / '"iu  •^„,^*"l.!r,„  ^  ?a.;\  s.  .^^^ 

.4 ,.  _.  4i._  Tj.  J?    ':_„.  4.i.„  j„.„„  I  .-I,.  ._j  _  teenth  century  begun  in  looa,  la  stUl  incomplete. 

rituals  of  the  Baylonians  the  demon  /^«'«  and  a  .j^           j      ^^^    .    ,^    \^    ^          ^^^^ 

female  consort  LtMu  occur,  and  are  pictured  as  ^                     .  ^            ^  surrounded  by  arcades 

sprites  that  pla^e  men  particularly  during  the  ^  containing  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  I. 

night.     The  Jewish  Rabbinical  writings  contam  i^„ai„;  fhe  modern  town  hall    (1847-59), 

many  fables  about  Lihth     She  is  there  regarded  .^^  ^     communal   library  and  a  museum   of 

as  a  beautiful  woman,  the  first  wife  of  Adam;     „„:„«,     „„j  ^u^  «,«#««♦„•«!  K,,;i^:n,,      T\^^ 

sh*»  hpcflmp  a  demon  hAwcver  and  Eve  was  i?iven  «ngravmg8 ;   and  the  prefectural  building.     The 

cially  hostile  to  children,  and  amulets  were  worn  provhicial  town  in  Fraice,  containing  many 

to  ward  off  her  pernicious  influence.  ^^^  J^^  ^^  p,,^^.^^^  p^^^^l^^  '^„^  I^^U^^  ^  J. 

mrP'O'K'  A Ti  A  NI,    lei6-oGE'6-k&-lil'n^.    Lydia  ters;  a  collection  of  about  1500  drawings,  chiefly 

Kamekeha   (1838 — ).     Queen  of  the  Hawaiian  by  the  Italian  masters,  collected  by  the  painter 

Islands,    sister   of   King   Kalakaua,   whom   she  Vicar,  a  native  of  Lille ;  collections  of  antiquities, 

succeeded     in     1891.       She    married     John     0.  sculptures,    medals,   and   coins,    and    the   noted 

Dominis,  a  native  of  Boston,  who  became  Gov-  ethnographical   collection   of   Moillet.     Lille   is 

emor  of  Oahu,  and  through  his  influence  she  was  well  provided  with  educational  institutions.    The 

at  first  favorably  inclined  to  American  interests,  chief  of  them  are  the  State  University,  founded 

She  was  appointed  Regent  during  King  Kala-  in   1808,  with  four  faculties,  an  attendance  of 

kaua's  last  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  at  his  about  1150,  and  a  library  of  over  70,000  volumes; 

death  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.    Unfortunate-  the  free  Catholic  University,  with  five  faculties 

ly,  her  husband  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  and   an    attendance    of   550;    a   technical    high 

Queen  allowed  herself  to  be  influenced  by  un-  school;  a  lyc6e,  an  art  school,  a  conservatory  of 

worthy  counselors.     She  secured  the  passage  of  music,  a  theatre,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens, 

bills  authorizing  the  importation  of  opium  and  and  several  scientific  associations.  The  communal 

the  establishment  of  the  Louisiana  lottery,  and  library  contains    100,000  volumes,  nearly   1300 

endeavored  to  substitute  a  reactionary  constitu-  manuscripts,    including    about    200    incunabula, 

tion  for  the  liberal  one  of  1887.    This  last  meas-  Lille  has  long  been  noted  for  its  industrial  activ- 

iire  aroused  the  white  population  of  the  islands,  ity.  especially  in  the  textile  industry.   It  is  full  of 

who  would  have  been  disfranchised  under  the  manufacturing  establishments  for  the  production 

proposed  constitution,  and  on  January  30,  1803,  of  linen,  velvet,  ribbons,  knit  ware,  etc.,  which 

they  deposed  her  and  set  up  a  provisional  gov-  form  its  chief  products.    There  are  also  manufac- 

emment  which  soon  became  a  Remiblic,  with  San-  tured  machinery,  various  instruments,  chemicals, 

ford  B.  Dole. (q.v.)  at  its  head.    The  new  Govern-  soap,  sugar,  trimmed  lumber,  tobacco,  oil,  etc. 
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The  trade  in   local  manufactures,  agricultural  pa,  and  soon  became  widely  known  as  a  caster  of 

and  colonial  products  is  extensive.     Lille  is  the  nativities  and  predicter  of  future  events.    From 

seat  of  a  number  of  foreign  consular  agents,  in-  1644  till  his  death  he  annually  issued  his  Mer- 

cluding  one  from  the  United  States.    The  popu-  linua  Anglicus  Junior,  an  almanac,  containing 

lation  of  the  town  was  largely  augmented  by  the  vaticinations  to  which  considerable   importance 

annexation   of   the   suburbs   during   the   second  was  attached  by  many.     His  Monarchy  or  No 

half  of  the  nineteenth  century.    From  75,000  in  Monarchy    (1651)    included,  among  other  hiero- 

1856  it  rose  to  201,211  in  1891,  and  210,696  in  glyphical  engravings,  two  which  he  subsequent- 

1901.  ly  asserted  predicted  the  plague  and  fire  of  1666. 

Lille  grew  up  around  the  Castle  of  Buc  in  the  In  the  Civil   War  he  was  sent  to  the  Parlia- 

clevcnth    century.      It   was    fortified   by    Count  mentary  camp  at  Colchester,  to  encourage  the 

Baldwin  IV.  of  Flanders  in   1030,  and  by  the  troops.     After  the  Restoration  he  was  for  some 

twelfth  century  had  become  one  of  the  chief  com-  time  imprisoned,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 

mercial  cities  of  Flanders  and  the  centre  of  an  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  republicans, 

extensive  linen  industry.    It  suffered  much  from  He  was  satirized  in  Hudibraa.     His  chief  work 

the  struggles  between  the  counts  of  Flanders  and  was  the  Christinn  Astrology  (1647).    An  Auto- 

the  kings  of  France,  and  passed  to  the  latter  hiography  appeared  posthumously  in  1715. 

at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.    Lille  lIL'LYVICK,    Mb.      In    Dickens's    Nicholaa 

regamed  Its  prosperity  with  its  passing  to  the  ^icUlehy,  the  uncle  of  Mrs.  Kenwigs.     He  is  a 

dukes   of  Burgundy   in    1369.     It   subsequently  pompous  collector  of  water-rates.     He  marries 

came  into  the  possession  of  Spam,  and  was  con-  ^n  actress,  who  first  henpecks  him  and  aftcr- 

quered  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1667.    It  was  gallantly  ,,.^^^8  leaves  him. 

defended  by  Boufflers  against  Prince  Eugene  m  tttv  /*c   i»-     .i-       t        t    *    i-,- 

1708,  but  was  finally  reduced.     Another  notable  ^  LILY  (AS.  liUe,  lihge,  from  Lat.  Wiiim,  from 

event  in  its  annals  is  its  heroic  resistance  during  Gk.  ^£^pto^    lexrxon,  \i\y) ,  LxUum.    A  large  genus 

the  siege  by  the  Austrians  in  1792.    Consult  Van  ^^  bulbous  plants  of  the  natural  order  Liliacew, 

Hende,  Histoire  de  Lille  (Ulle,  1874).  containing  many  species  prized  for  their  size  and 

TTTT-rark-M-Krv    iai/ux  /a           •     i.  a         .  ^^^^  beauty  of  their  flowers.     The  bulb  is  scaly, 

LILi^MONNE,  Wl  b6n  .  An  ancient  town  m  the  stem  herbaceous  and  simple,  often  several  feet 
^^^J^^l^^^^^^  of  SemeJni&TieuTe,  France,  situ-  tall;  the  flowers,  borne  at  or  near  the  summit, 
ated  20  miles  east  of  Havre.  It  has  a  ruined  bell-shaped,  the  segments  of  the  perianth  often 
castle  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  an  ancient  reflexed.  The  white  lily  {Lilium^ndidum),  sl 
donjon,  and  numerous  Roman  remains,  includ-  native  of  the  Levant,  and  long  cultivated  in  gar- 
ing  the  rums  of  a  theatre.  Many  antique  objects  ^ens,  has  large,  erect,  pure  white  flowers.  The 
have  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity.  Lillebonne  orange  lilv  {Lilium  hulbiferum),  a  native  of  the 
is  the  ancient  JtiJi6ona,  capital  of  the  Caletes.  It  go^th  of  Europe,  with  large,  erect,  orange-col- 
was  of  considerable  importan<^e  under  the  Roman  o^ed  flowers,  is  a  well-known  and  very  shovry 
rule.    Population,  in  1901,  6425.  ornament    in    flower-gardens.      The    TurkVcap 

LILXIBULE^O.     The  refrain  of  an  Irish  lily    {Lilium  Martagon),  a  native  of  the  south 

ballad,  which  appeared  before  the  Revolution  of  of  Europe,  and  allied  species  with  verticillate 

1688,  and  attained  great  popularity.    The  words  leaves  and  drooping  flowers,  are  also  common  in 

"lillibulero"  and  "bullen-a-lah"   (Irish)  are  said  gardens.     The  tiger-lily    {Lilium   tigrinum),   a 

to   have   been   employed    by   the    Irish    Roman  native  of  China,  is  remarkable  for  the  axillary 

Catholics   during   the   Protestant   massacres    of  buds  which  become  detached  and  take  root  to 

1641.    The  ballad  is  attributed  to  Lord  Wharton,  form   new   plants   that   flower   in   from   two  to 

and  the  musical  setting  to  Purcell.  three  years.     Some  very  fine  species  are  natives 

LILLIPUT.    The  name  of  a  fabulous  kingdom  ^^  North  America,  as  Lilium  mperhum,  which 

described  by  Jonathan  Swift  (q.v.)  in  Oulliver's  ^^^^.^^  ^T  P'*^""^  '"  i^\^"'*,^  «^*^!f'  ****  * 

Travels  (1726).    The  Lilliputians  were  no  bigger  stem  three  to  seven  feet  high,  and  reflexed  orange 

than  a  man's  flnger.    The  term  Lilliputian  mSns  ^,°^'«'*|'  ^P^"^^  ^'^j^  ^^^clc;  Liltum  Canadense, 

a  tinv  dwarf,  or  almost  anvthing  on  a  verv  small  f""'  ^^"'^"''l  ''^'*^'  ^''%  ^^^^%  ^^'^^  been  intro- 

gpg^^g                                       «         e                .  duced  from  Japan,  as  LxUum  Japontcum,  Lthum 

speciosum^     and     Lilium     lancifolium,      Lilium 

LIL^O,    George    (1693-1739).      An    English  cordifoUum  is  a  magnificent  species,  native  of 

dramatist.     A  jeweler  by  trade,  he  made  dra-  the  Himalayas.  Lilium  longiflorum,  var.  Harrisii, 

matic  composition  his  avocation.     WMth  a  vigor-  the   Bermuda   Easter  lilv,   is   largely  grown   in 

ous  style  and  a  moral  tendency  in  advance  of  his  greenhouses  for  winter  blooming,  especially  for 

time,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  domestic  the  Easter  festival.    The  bulbs  of  several  species 

manners  and  tastes  of  the  middle  classes.     His  are  used  as  food  in  Oriental  countries.     Lilies 

plays  Silvia  and  Oeorge  Barnwell  appeared  in  are  distributed  throughout  the  north  temperate 

1730  and  1731.    The  latter  was  extremely  popu-  jjone  and  are  grown  under  various  conditions  of 

lar,  and  delighted  Queen  Caroline,  and,  through  climate  and  soil.    The  plants  require  considerable 

Lessing,  greatly  influenced  the  German  drama,  moisture  during  their  rapid  growth,  but  the  soil 

His  other  works  are:  The  Christian  Hero {1735)  ;  niust  be  well  drained  to  prevent  injury  to  the 

Fatql  Curiosity  (1736)  ;  Marina  (1738)  ;  Elmer-  bulbs.    Thev  are  propagated  bv  offset  bulbs  and 

<ck  (1740);  and  Arden  of  Feversham   (1759).  single   scales.      New   varieties*  are   grown    from 

LIL'LY,   John.     An   English   writer  of  the  seeds,  which  is  rather  a  slow  method  of  increase, 

sixteenth  century,  author  of  I^wp/iwcs.    See  Lyly.  See   Colored   Plates   of   Liliace^;    California 

LILLY,    William    (1602-81).      An    English  ^^°!1'        ^ 

astrologer,  bom  in  Leicestershire.     As  a  young  LILY,    Giant,    Speab,    or    Gigantic.      See 

man  he  was  employed  as  bookkeeper  by  a  London  Giant  (or  Spear)  Lily. 

merchant,  later  took  up  the  study  of  astrology,  LIL^T,  or  LILLY,  William    (c.  1468-1522). 

particularly  the  Ars  Noforia  of  Cornelius  Agrip-  A  celebrated  English  grammarian.    He  graduated 
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at  Oxford^  afterwards  traveling  in  the  Orient  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and 

gissed  a  number  ot  years  at  Rhodes  and  Kome. 
e  returned  to  London  about  1509,  taught  pri- 
vately there  for  some  time,  was  appointed  by 
Colet  first  head-master  of  Saint  Paul's  School 
in  1512,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  exponents 
of  the  *new  learning.'  He  was  a  joint  author  of 
the  famous  Eton  Latin  Grammar.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  first  teacher  of  Greek  in  London. 

ULTSJEOTM  FSOM'ONTO^BIXJM  (Lat., 
from  Gk.  AiXd^Soior,  Lilyhaion),  The  ancient 
name  of  the  modern  Cape  Boeo,  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Sicily.  From  it  to  Cape  Bon  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  Africa  and  Sicily. 
Here  in  B.C.  397  the  Carthaginians  founded  the 
city  of  Lilybsum  (modern  Marsala,  q.v.)  to 
take  the  place  of  Moty,  which  Dionysius  had  de- 
stroyed. In  B.C.  279  Lilybseum  was  besieged  un- 
successfully by  Pyrrhus,  and  in  the  First  Punic 
War  the  Romans  endeavored  in  vain  to  reduce 
it;  but  in  the  final  treaty  of  peace  it  was  con- 
ceded to  them.  They  made  it  the  starting-point 
of  the  African  expeditions,  and  the  strongest 
fortress  and  most  splendid  city  in  Western  Sicily. 
Its  massive  walls  were  surrounded  by  a  moat 
40  feet  deep  and  60  feet  wide. 

T«TTiY  PAITTLY.     An  order  of  plants.     See 

LlUACE^. 

IJLY  KAID  OF  ASTOLAT,  The.  Elaine, 
the  maiden  who  died  for  love  of  Lancelot. 

LILT  OF  THE  VALLEY  {Convallaria  ma- 
jalis ) .  A  well-known  ornamental  plant,  the  single 
representative  of  its  genus,  of  the  natural  order 
Liliacee.  It  grows  in  bushy  places  and  woods  in 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  m  the  southern  Al- 
leghany region  of  North  America,  and  is  also 
largely  cultivated.  The  plant  grows  from  an  un- 
derground rootstock,  and  usually  produces  two 
ovate  lance-shaped  leaves  from  six  to  eight  inches 
long.  In  May  or  June  the  scape  with  its  small, 
white,  six-lobed,  bell-shaped,  drooping  flowers  ap- 
pears as  a  terminal,  one-sided  raceme.  The  fruit 
of  the  plant  is  a  few-seeded  red  berry,  about  as 
large  as  a  pea.  The  berries,  roots,  and  flowers 
have  a  nauseous,  bitter,  and  somewhat  acrid  taste, 
and  are  credited  with  purgative  and  diuretic  ef- 
fects. The  flowers  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cott  d'or,  an  esteemed  French  perfume.  Cultivation 
has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  varieties  with  red, 
variegated,  and  double  flowers.  The  plant  suc- 
ceeds almost  everywhere,  but  makes  an  especially 
fine  growth  in  moist,  shad^  places  on  a  rich  sandy, 
welMrained  loam.  It  is  propagated  by  the  crowns 
or  strong  terminal  buas  (pips)  o)  the  root- 
stalks.  These  may  be  obtained  from  established 
beds  in  the  fall,  but  in  the  United  States  they 
are  generally  imported.  The  lily  of  the  valley  is 
largely  forced  by  florists  who  obtain  blossoms 
nearly  all  the  year  round.    See  Colored  Plate  of 

LiUACEJE. 


Wrtik.  A  maritime  department  of 
Peru,  bounded  by  the  Department  of  Ancachs  on 
the  north,  Junin  on  the  east,  Huancavelica  on 
the  south,  and  the  Paciflc  Ocean  on  the  west. 
Area,  13,310  square  miles.  ^  The  surface  is  very 
mountainous,  and  many  peaks  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  The  western  part  slopes  gradu- 
ally toward  the  sea,  and  has  a  number  of  fertile 
valleys  along  the  river-courses,  although  large 
areas  are  occupied  by  sterile  sand  wastes.  Sufrar- 
cane  is  the  principal  crop  raised  in  the  valleys, 


which  are  among  the  most  populous  regions  in 
Peru.  Minerals  are  supposed  to  exist  in  large 
quantities,  but  there  is  very  little  mining.  Tne 
population  was  officially  estimated  in  1896  at 
298,106.  The  capital  is  Lima  (q.v.).  The  sea- 
port, Callao,  with  a  few  miles  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  forms  a  separate  province. 

TJMA.  The  capital  of  Peru.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Rimac,  seven  miles  from  where  it  flows 
into  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  and  from  the  port  of 
Callao  (q.v.),  in  latitude  12**  2'  S.,  longitude  77^ 
7'  W.  (Map:  Peru,  B  6).  0\i'ing  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  Andes,  the  climate  of  Lima  is 
very  moderate,  and  in  winter  the  air  feels 
even  chilly  on  account  of  the  dense  fogs  which 
then  prevail,  and  which  render  the  climate  very 
unhealthful.  Rain,  however,  is  almost  unknown. 
The  city  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and 
the  streets,  though  narrow,  are  straight  and  cross 
at  right  angles.  The  old  city  was  surrounded 
by  adobe  walls,  which  were  razed  in  1870,  and 
their  sites  converted  into  boulevards.  There 
are  several  handsome  promenades  adorned  with 
shade-trees  and  statues,  and  a  number  of  squares, 
the  foremost  of  which  are  the  Plaza  de  la  Inde- 
pendencia,  containing  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of 
Bolivar,  and  the  Plaza  Mayor,  with  a  bronze 
fountain  in  the  centre.  On  this  plaza  stand  the 
cathedral  and  Archbishop's  palace,  the  city  hall, 
and  the  Government  building.  There  are  no 
parks  properly  so  called,  but  the  Exposition 
grounds  form  a  beautiful  pleasure  garden  with 
palaces,  pavilions,  and  statues,  besides  zoiUogical 
and  botanical  gardens.  The  houses  of  Lima  are 
as  a  rule  roomy  two-story  structures  built  in 
the  Spanish  style  with  a  central  patio  or  court- 
yard. They  are  almost  invariably  built  of  adobe 
stuccoed  with  plaster.  Foremost  among  the 
buildings  stands  the  cathedral,  with  a  beautiful 
Moorish  facade  and  two  lofty  towers;  it  was  be- 
gun in  1536  and  consecrated  in  1625.  There  are 
about  sixty  other  churches,  and  several  fine 
hospitals. 

The  educational  institutions  of  Lima  comprise 
the  national  university,  the  oldest  in  America* 
having,  besides  the  Colegio  de  San  Carlos,  facul- 
ties of  medicine,  law,  theology,  political  science 
and  applied  science.  There  are  also  schools  of 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  navigation,  a  mili- 
tary and  a  naval  academy,  and  over  100  minor 
schools.  There  are,  besides,  an  athenseum,  scien- 
tific and  literary  societies,  where  public  lec- 
tures are  given,  and  several  valuable  libraries, 
among  which  the  foremost  is  the  National 
Library,  which  was  founded  in  1822,  and  con- 
tained 60,000  volumes  before  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Chileans  in  1880;  it  now  contains  about 
40,000  volumes.  Lima  has  developed  rapidly  in 
recent  years;  since  the  razing  of  the  walls  in 
1870  the  suburbs  have  thoroughly  grown  into 
the  city  itself,  which  has  been  greatly  extended. 
The  public  works  are  in  good  condition;  the  city 
is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  it  has  an  excellent 
water-supply  and  sewerage  system.  The  water  is 
obtained  by  direct  filtration  from  the  Rimac  into 
subterranean  chambers,  from  which  it  is  brought 
to  the  city  in  pipes  and  distributed  by  the  grav- 
ity system.  Lima  is  the  chief  commercial  centre 
of  the  country.  The  Transandean  Railroad,  run- 
ning from  the  Port  of  Callao  across  the  Cordil- 
leras, is  here  intersected  by  a  railroad  running 
northward  through  the  province.  The  chief 
manufactures  of  the  city  are  furniture,  iron,  and 


copper  articles,  pottery,  and  djestuffs.  The 
populHtioD  is  estimated  at  about  115,000. 

Lima  was  founded  in  1635  bj  Francisco  Pizar- 
TO,  who  called  it  'Ciudad  de  los  lUyea'  ('City  of 
the  Kings').  Its  later  name,  Lima,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  'Rimac,'  the  name  of  the  river.  DurJug 
Spanish  colonial  times  it  was  the.  capital  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Peru,  which  then  included  the 
greater  part  of  Spanish  South  America.  In  1880- 
81  Lima  was  occupied  by  the  Chilean  army,  which 
destroyed  many  of  its  flneat  treasures  and  monu< 
menta.  Consult  Middendorf,  Peru,  vol.  i.  (Berlin, 
1893). 

IiTlTA,  li'mA.  A  city  sjid  the  county-seat  of 
Allen  County,  Ohio,  72  miles  south  by  west  of 
Toledo;  on  the  Ottawa  River,  and  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Erie,  the  Lake 
Erie  and  Western,  the  Detroit  Southern,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  railroads  (Map:  Ohio,  B  if.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Lima  Collq^e  (Lutheran),  opened  in 
1893.  The  industries  include  several  large  rail- 
road shops,  manufactories  of  locomotives,  cars, 
and  machinery,  and  petroleum  refineries.  Lima  is 
in  the  great  petroleum  and  natural-gas  belt  of  the 
State,  and  ships  large  quantities  of  oil.  The 
water- work 8  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  16,981;  in 
1900,  21,723. 

LZHAQON,  U'mA'sOit'  (Fr..  snail).  A  special 
form  of  the  Cartesian  curves.  It  was  invented 
by  Pascal  [  1023-62),  and  named  by  Roberval. 
Its  rectangular  equation  is  {x' +  y' —  2as)' = 
o' ( is' -(- !/* )  and  its  polar  equation  r  =  2aco90 
+  k.  Consult  Brocard,  Notes  de  bibliographie 
des  oourbes  giomiiriiiues  (Bar-le-Duc  1S97  and 
supplement,  1899).     See  Cabtesiaivs     Cabdioid 

LIHA  E  SZLVA,  K^mA  A  s^l'vft  Linz  Alves 
DS,  Duke  of  Caxias  (1803-90).  A  South  Amen 
can  soldier  and  politician,  born  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Brazil.  He  was  an  efficient  president  successi\e 
ly  of  the  provinces  of  Maranhilo,  Sao  Paulo  and 
Eio  Grande  do  Su!.  On  February  3,  1852  he  com 
manded  the  Brazilian  forces  in  the  battle  of 
Monte -Caseros,  in  which  Urquiza  overthrew  the 
Dictator  Rosas.  He  became  Senator  and  Minister 
«f  War  in  1865.  and  in  1856-57  and  again  in 
1361-112  was  Prime  Minister.  In  1860-69  he  com- 
manded the  anny  against  Paraguay  with  success, 
and  on  January  5,  1869,  entered  Asunciftn.  He 
served  in  1875-78  a  Qnal  term  as  Prime  Minister. 

LIMA-WOOD.     See  Brazil-Uood. 

LIHB  (from  Lat.  limbu$,  border).  In  astron' 
omy,  the  border  or  edge  of  the  apparent  disk  of 
a  heavenly  body,  particularly  the  sun  and  moon. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  graduated  circle 
of  an  instrument  for  measuring  angles.  A  con- 
centric arc  used  for  subdividing  the  spaces  or 
degrees  on  the  limb  is  called  a  vernier.  There 
are  two  limbs  on  a  theodolite,  one  for  measuring 
horizontal  and  another  for  measuring  vertical 
angles,  called  respectively  the  horizontal  and 
the  vertical  limb.  The  graduated  stall  of  a 
leveling-rod  is  often  called  a  limb,  the  gradu- 
ated scale  on  the  vane  being  then  the  vernier. 

LUCBACH,  llm'hAo.  A  town  in  the  Kinsdom 
of  Saiony,  Gemmny.  about  12  miles  by  rail  from 
Chemnitz  (Map:  flermanv.  R  31,  It  manufac- 
tures hosiery,  tricot,  and  tricot  gloves,  silk, 
pasteboard  boxes,  metal  wares,  and  machinery. 
Papulation,  in  1890,   11,834;   in   1900,   12,24L 


of  lim,  limb,  bough,  foliage,  from  limr,  branch, 
AS.  Itm,  Eog.  limb).  Part  of  the  gun-carriage 
of  a  fleld  piece.  It  is  a  two-wheeled  structure 
fitted  with  boxes  for  the  necessary  ammunition, 
and  a  pole  or  shafts  to  which  two  horses  are 
harnessed.  At  the  back  part  is  fitted  a  strong 
hook,  known  as  the  pintle-hook,  to  which  the 
gun-carriage   may   be   attached.      On   the   march 


the  gun  points  to  the  rear;  in  action  the  gun  is 
wheeled  around,  unlimbered,  or  unhooked — the 
horses  and  limber  seeking  cover  in  the  rear.  On 
the  command  limber  up,  the  limber  is  brought  up 
and  attached  to  the  gun.  See  Fielu  Abtillbst; 
Caisson. 

IiOCBS,  Abtificiat-     See  Abtificiai.  Lihbs. 

LTBIBTmO-^N-THE-LAHIT,  llm'KiSrk.  An 
old  town  in  the  Province  of  Hesse-Nassan, 
Prussia,  situated  on  the  Lahn,  32  mites  by 
rail  from  Coblenz  (Map:  Prussia.  C  3).  The 
river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  dating  from 
1316  The  town  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
originally  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
recentlv  restored.  It  is  built  in  Transition  style, 
with  st\en  towers.  There  is  a  seminary  for 
priests  The  chief  industrial  establish menta  aro 
tobacco  factories,  machine- works,  breweries,  and 
railroad  repair-shops.  Population,  in  1890, 
6866  in  1900.  8465.  Limburg  has  in  its  pos- 
session the  famous  four  tee  nth -century  historical 
document  known  as  the  *Limbur!^r  Chronik'  or 
'Fasti  Limburgenses,'  which  contains  interesting 
information  about  Cernian  folk-lore  and  music 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

LIU'BUB  (Lat.  border).  The  name  assigned 
in  Roman  Catholic  theolotQ'  to  that  place  or  con- 
dition of  departed  souls  in  which  those  are  de- 
tained who  have  not  offended  by  any  personal  act 
of  their  own.  but.  nevertheless,  are  not  admitted 
to  the  divine  vision.  A  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween IJmbus  patrum  and  the  limbut  infantum. 
By  the  former  name  is  understood  the  place  of 
the  just  who  died  before  the  coming  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  of  whom  it  is  said  (I.  Peter  iii. 
19)  that  He  preached  to  those  spirits  thst  were 
in  prison.  By  the  latter  is  meant  the  place  or 
state  of  souls  of  infants  who  die  without  baptism, 
and  who  suffer  no  torment,  but  are  not  considered 
capable  of  the  beatific  vision  of  God  which  is  the 
chief  joy  of  heaven.  See  Intermediate  State; 
Hell. 

LIHE  (Fr.  hme,  from  Pers.  Hmd,  ttmiii. 
lemon),  Ci(ru»  Uledica,  var.  acidn.  A  shrub  of 
the  same  species  as  the  lemon,  seldom  more  than 
eight  feet  in  height,  with  an  irregular  spreading 
habit  of  growth  and  crooked  trunk.  The  fruit 
is  simitar  to  that  of  the  lemon,  but  smaller  and 
more  nearly  globular  in  outline;  more  acid  and 
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5E?ith  a  thinner  rind.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  with  which  the  hydroxide  read- 
India  and  China,  cultivated  in  the  south  of  ily  forms  calcium  carbonate,  while  quicklime 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  Florida,  where  it  refuses  to  absorb  the  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
is  frequently  found  as  an  escape.  The  lime  ia  tures.  Unlike  that  of  most  other  substances, 
chiefly  valued  as  a  source  of  citric  acid,  and  for  the  solubility  of  lime  in  water  decreases  as  the 
lime-juice,  which  is  extensively  used  on  ship-  temperature  increases,  and  hence  clear  *lime- 
board  as  an  anti-scorbutic.  It  is  also  used  to  water'  becomes  turbid  when  boiled.  When 
make  limeade,  a  pleasant  beverage.  The  limes  on  mixed  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  lime-water 
the  American  markets  are  mostly  derived  from  yields  an  unstable  hydrated  calcium  peroxide, 
Florida  or  the  West  Indies.  The  lime  is  propa-  CaO,.8H,0,  which  separates  out  in  the  form 
gated  by  cuttings  or  buds  like  the  lemon,  and  re-  of  minute  crystals. 

quires  similar  treatment  as  an  orchard  plant.         Lime  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the 

See  Colored  Plate  of  Citrus  Fbuits.  arts.    .It  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  manu- 

1,  or  Calcium  Oxide,  CaO.  A  well-kno^iTi  ^f  ^"f^  ,^^  «^«*''  ^HA"^^  ^''k™'''^  TI^^  '^  *" 


compound  of  calcium  and  ixygen,  produced  by  chenaical   compound   that  can   be   readi^   sepa 

heating  some  form  of  calcium^rbonate  or  cal-  f^ted  from  the  molasses  and  purifted.    To  reob- 

cium   nitrate.      Being   an    energetic   base,    lime  ^''}!i  the  sugar,  the  lime  compound  was  treated 

readily  combines  with  acids,  evin  carbonii  acid,  "^.'^^  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  combined  with  the 

and  hence  is  not  found  free  anywhere  in  nature!  ^*™«  *f ^  ^^  ^.^^«  ^he  sugar.     At  present,  how- 

The  forms  of  calcium  carbonate  technically  used  ^Y^''  ?*^^»tia  is  generally  used  instead  of  lime. 

for  the  manufacture  of  lime,  all  more  or  less  im-  ^^™«  "  T^T'n^}y  "*^  '"  ™*^'"§  ?'°^^"  f"^ 

pure,  include  limestone,  mirble,  calc-spar,  sea-  f '".^"ts  for  building  purposes,  and  in  manufac- 

shells.   etc.     The   best   lime   is   yielded   by   the  turing  artificial  stone  and  glass     It  is  also  often 

densest  limestones,  the  quality  of  the  lime  de-  5™?%^^  as  a  medicinal  agent,  being  prepared 

pending  further  upon  the  duration  of  the  heat-  ^^^  ^^'^  V^rV^se  from   the   purest   varieties  of 

ing  prScess  and  thV  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  ff  ^^V*™  ^'^^"**^-     J^  '«  prescribed  mainly  in 

limestone  is  subjected      The  heating  process  is  ^be  forms  of  lime-water   (sometimes  mixed  with 

carried  out  in  kilns,  a  good  draught  being  re-  S^J^f™)*  !»?»«  Imiment     'carron  oil,'  made  by 

quired  to  render  it  effectfve.    It  is  well  that  the  "?>f>»g  ^^^^^l  volumes  of  lime-water  and  Imseed 

limestone   should  contain  a   certain   amount  of  oil),  syrup  of  lime  (made  up  of  lime,  sugar,  and 

moUture,  the  latter  aiding  the  decomposition  of  "^^^^^i    *°?^,  ^'^""*    P*l*®    ( lime   and    caustic 

the  carbJ)nate.     Various  methods  have  been  de-  Potjsh).     The  last-named  preparation  is  often 

vised  for  adding  moisture  to  the  carbonate  dur-  ??«.d  »»  *  caustic  for  the  removal  of  warts.    Lime 

ing  the  proces?of  heating;   thus,  a  current  of  lin'inent  w  used  for  burns,  although  a  strong 

stiam  passed  over  the  carbonate,  or  a  spray  of  solution  of   picnc   acid    (q.v  )    is   preferred   by 

water  tlirown  upon  it  from  time  to  time,  accele-  ™a°y-    ^  mixture  of  lime-water  witli  glycerin  is 

rates  the  process  very  effectively.    The  limestone  useful    in   weepmg  eczema      Lime-water    (with 

was  formerly  heated  in  heaps  or  ditches,  but  at  ^'\^)  is  also  often  administered  internally,  espe- 

prescnt  this  is  scarcely  ever  practiced  on  a  large  "ally  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  vomiting  m  m- 

scale,   the   process  being   carried   out   in   either  ^^^^s.     The  carbonic-acid  gas   produced   in   the 

intermittent   or   continuous   kilns,   the   type   of  manufaxjture  of  lime  may  be  collected  and  utilized, 

which  is  chosen  according  to  the  available  fuel.  (See    Carbonic-Acid    Gas.)       Consult:    Frash, 

The  most  efficient  kiln  is  the  ring  kiln,  or  Hoff-  "Lime  and  Lime  Burning,"  in  TheMmeral  Indus- 

roannkiln.     (See  Kiln.)     Nearly  as  efficient,  and  Jry    (New  York,    1899);    BnrnelX    Rudimentary 

more  generally  used,  are  vertical  chamber  kilns.  Treatise  on  Limes,  etc.  London,  1887)  ;  Gillmore, 

(See  Kiln,  section  Continuous  Kilns.)    The  kilns  ^  Practical  Treatise  on  Ltmes  (New  York,  1896). 

may  be  provided  with  fireplaces,  the  fuel  and  the  for  information  on  the  carbonates  of  lime,  sec 

limestone  being  separated;  or  else  there  may  be  I-imestone;  ^Iarble;  Calcite;  Iceland  Spar; 

no  separate  fireplace,  the  limestone  being  charged  and  Aqueous  Rocks.    For  the  sulphate  of  lime, 

together  with  the  fuel.    The  latter  form  of  kilns  see  Gypsum  and  Sulphuric  Acid.  For  the  nitrate 

is  convenient  for  most  ordinary  purposes;   but  o*  V™®'  ®^  Nitbio  Acid.     For  the  phosphates 

if  it  is  desired  to  produce  a  lime  of  high  quality  of    lime,    see    Phosphorus;    Berfilizebs.      l^or 

and  of  a  pure  white  color,  fireplace  kilns  alone  chloride  of  lime,  see  Bleaching-Powdeb. 

should  be  employed.    An  economical  form  of  kiln  LIME,    Chloride    or.      See    Hypochlobous 

largely  used  at  present  is  the  iron-shell  draw  Acid;  Bleaching-Powder. 

kiln,   which  holds   the  materials   in   a  shell   of        ^^^^^ ,_  __     „     ^ 

heavy  tank-iron.  LIME  LIGHT.    See  Drummond  Light. 

Pure  calcium  oxide  (quicklime,  or  burned  lime)  LI^MEN  (Lat.,  threshold).  A  metaphorical 
is  a  perfectly  white  substance  having  the  specific  expression  introduced  into  psychology  by  Herbart. 
gravity  3.15.  It  is  not  affected  by  heat.  When  The  ideal  boundary  or  limit,  which  ideas  or 
brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  forms  the  representations  may  be  said  to  cross  on  becom- 
hydroxide  Ca(OH)s,  commonly  known  as  slacked  ing  conscious,  was  termed  by  him  the  *limen  of 
lime,  the  ease  with  which  the  transformation  consciousness.'  The  word  was  then  transferred 
takes  place  depending  largely  upon  certain  de-  by  Fechner  to  psychophysics,  where  it  is  em- 
tails  of  the  process  employed  in  making  the  quick-  ployed  in  two  principal  connections.  ( 1 )  The 
lime,  such  as  the  duration  of  the  process,  the  effect  of  a  stimulus  upon  the  organism  may,  for 
degree  of  temperature,  etc.  Calcium  hydroxide  various  reasons,  be  so  slight  as  to  produce  no 
has  a  much  lower  specific  gravity  (2.08)  than  change  in  consciousness.  A  sound  may  be  too 
quicklime.  When  shaken  up  in  water,  it  remains  faint,  a  poipt  of  light  too  small,  a  scent  too 
&  suspension  for  a  considerable  len^rth  of  time,  weak,  to  arouse  the  corresponding  sensation;  or, 
forming  what  is  known  as  'milk  of  lime.'  A  on  the  affective  side,  an  occurrence  in  the  outside 
small  amount  of  the  lime  actually  goes  into  solu-  world  may  be  of  so  little  importance  to  us  that 
tion,  and  on  filtering  may  be   precipitated   by  we  take  it  indifferently,  are  not  'affected*  by  it 
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whether  for  pleasure  or  for  unpleasantness.  All 
stimuli  of  this  kind  are  called  subliminal.  On 
the  other  hand,  stimuli  of  a  certain  intensity  or 
duration  or  extent,  and  occurrences  of  a  certain 
importance,  never  fail,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, to  evoke  a  conscious  response;  such 
stimuli  are  called  supraliminal.  Between  the 
two  lies  the  stimulus  which  is  just  able,  in  a 
given  case,  to  arouse  a  sensation  or  set  up  an 
affection:  this  just  noticeable  stimulus  is  called 
the  stimulus  limen.  In  the  sphere  of  sensation 
the  limen  may  be  intensive,  extensive,  qualitative, 
or  temporal.  We  may  seek  to  determine,  e.g.  the 
least  intensity  of  pressure  that  will  excite  a  sen- 
sation in  the  cutaneous  pressure-organs,  or  the 
least  intensity  of  sound  that  can  still  be  heard; 
the  smallest  extension  of  pressure'  or  of  light 
that  is  able;  under  constant  conditions  of  dura- 
tion and  intensity,  to  produce  sensation;  the 
least  number  of  air-vibrations  that  can  arouse 
the  tonal  quality  to  which  their  period  corre- 
sponds; the  least  duration  of  a  given  color  or 
temperature  that  can  evoke  its  appropriate  sen- 
sation. In  every  case  the  limen  is  the  just 
sensible  minimiun  of  stimulation.  The  affective 
limens,  owing  in  part  to  difficulties  of  experi- 
mentation, but  chiefly  to  the  dependence  of  the 
affective  reaction  upon  the  *whole  contents  of 
consciousness,  have  not  been  worked  out.  (2) 
What  holds  of  stimuli  holds  also  of  differences 
between  stimuli.  Two  colors  may  be  so  nearly 
alike  as  to  be  sensed  identically;  the  stimulus 
difference  is  subliminal.  Or,  they  may  be  so  dif- 
ferent as,  normally,  to  be  sensed  differently; 
the  stimulus  difference  is  supraliminal.  Be- 
tween the  two  lies  a  color  difference  that,  in  the 
given  case,  is  just  noticeable ;  such  a  difference  is 
called  the  difference  limen.  The  ascertainment 
of  this  value  is  of  extreme  importance  in  psycho- 
physics;  its  absolute  or  relative  constancy  de- 
termines the  absolute  or  relative  constancy  of 
the  sensible  discrimination.  (See  Discrimina- 
tion, Sensible.)  The  most  elaborate  of  thd 
psychophysical  measurements  methods  are  con- 
cerned with  it.    See  Psychophysics. 

The  stimulus  limen  is,  evidently,  at  the  same 
time  the  limen  of  consciousness.  Wundt  distin- 
guishes from  this  a  limen  of  attention  or  of 
apperception.  Any  impression  which  has  passed 
the  limen  of  stimulus  (i.e.  of  consciousness)  is 
able,  "provided  the  subjective  factor  of  attention 
be  superadded,"  to  pass  the  limen  of  'clearness'; 
and  tnere  are  many  degrees  of  clearness,  as  there 
are  many  degrees  of  supraliminal  stimulus-value. 
While,  however,  we  cannot  question  the  the- 
oretical significance  of  a  distinction  of  the  two 
limens,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  con- 
Rciousness  is  capable  at  any  one  time  of  more 
than  two  degrees  of  clearness.  See  Attention. 
Consult:  Herbart,  Tfcrfcc,  vol.  v.  (Leipzig,  1886)  ; 
Feohner,  Element e  der  Psi/chophysikf  vol.  i.  (ib., 
1889)  ;  Wundt,  Physiologische  Paychologie  (ib., 
1002)  ;  Kuelpe,  Outlines  of  Psychology  (New 
York,  1895). 

LIME  PLANTS.  Plants  which  grow  natural- 
ly in  soils  or  rocks  rich  in  calcareous  com- 
pounds.    See  Hock  Plants. 

LIM^BICK.  An  inland  county  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Munster,  Ireland,  separated  fcy  the  Shan- 
non on  the  north  from  Clare,  and  bounded  east 
by  Tipperary,  south  by  Cork,  and  west  by  Kerry 
(Map:  Ireland,  C  4).  Area,  1064  square  miles. 
A  mountainous  district  on  the  west  belongs  to 


the  great  coal-tracl  of  Munster,  but  the'  coal  is 
of  afi  inferior  quality,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  the 
burning  of  lime.  The  soil  in  general  is  fertile, 
especially  in  the  district  called  the  Golden  Vale. 
The  capital  is  Limerick.  Population,  in  1841, 
331,000;  in  1901,  146,000. 

LIMERICK.  A  city,  civic  county,  and  port, 
capital  of  Countv  Limerick,  Ireland,  on  the 
Shannon,  120  miles  west-southwest  of  Dublin 
(Map:  Ireland,  C  4).  It  occupies  both  sides  of 
the  river,  together  with  King's  Island.  It  is 
divided  into  the  English  town,  the  oldest  part  of 
the  city  connected  with  the  extensive  suburb  of 
Thomond  Gate  on  the  Clare  side  of  the  Shannon, 
and  the  Irish  town  which  extends  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  into  Newtown  Pery,  the  best 
part  of  Limerick.  The  gas-works,  water-supply, 
and  other  public  utilities  are  municipal  property. 
Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  are  Saint  John's 
Catholic  Cathedral  and  Saint  Mary's  Anglican 
Cathedral.  Limerick  is  a  military  station  for  in- 
fantry, artillery,  and  cavalry,  with  barracks 
within  the  walls  of  King  John's  Castle,  an  im- 
portant and  well-preserved  old  Norman  fortress 
defending  Thomond  Bridge.  The  Shannon,  crossed 
by  several  bridges,  is  navigable  for  ships  of  large 
burden,  and  is  connected  with  Dublin  by  the 
Grand  Canal  in  Kings  County,  and  the  Royal 
Canal  near  Longford.  The  river  is  canalized  to 
the  head  of  Lough  Allen.  The  graving-dock  ad- 
mits vessels  of  2500  tons,  and  there  is  a  patent 
slip  for  vessels  of  500  tons,  and  a  floating  dock 
for  vessels  of  3000  tons.  The  industries  include 
the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Limerick  fish- 
hooks, flour-milling,  bacon-curing,  lace-manufac- 
turing, tanning,  etc.  A  large  import  trade  is 
carri^  on  to  the  value  of  between  £800,000  and 
£900,000  annually.  Limerick  ranking  fourth 
among  Irish  ports.  The  chief  export  is  oats ;  im- 
ports, grain,  petroleum,  sugar,  and  timber.  The 
United  States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent. 
The  ancient  Regia  of  Ptolemy,  Limerick,  from  its 
position  on  the  Shannon,  was  long  an  object  of 
desire  to  the  Danes,  who  occupied  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  held  possession  till  re- 
duced to  a  contributary  condition  by  Brian  Boro- 
imhe,  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  early  occupied 
by  the  English,  and  in  1210  King  John  visited 
and  fortified  it.  It  was  assaulted  and  partially 
burned  in  1314  by  Edward  Bruce.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Catholic  party  in  1641,  but  sur- 
rendered to  Ireton  in  1651.  At  the  Revolution, 
it  was  the  last  stronghold  of  King  James.  Hav- 
ing been  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  William 
after  the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  it  was  regularly 
invested  in  1691  by  General  Ginkel,  and  after  a 
vigorous  and  brilliant  defense  of  several  weeks, 
an  armistice  was  proposed,  which  led  to  the  well- 
known  'Treaty  of  Limeriok,*  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  fre<juent 
and  acrimonious  controversy  between  political 
parties  in  Ireland.  The  so-called  *trea^  stone' 
still  marks  the  spot,  near  Thomond  Bridge,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  suburb,  near  Thomond  Gate. 
where  this  treaty  was  signed.  Population,  in 
1891,  37,165;  in  1901,  39,873.  Consult:  Lenihan, 
Limerick,  Its  History  and  Antiquities  (2d  ed., 
Dublin,  1884). 

LUflCESTOKE.  The  name  given  to  rocks 
which  are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
sometimes  also  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  The 
purest  limestones  known  contain  nearly  100  per 
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cent,  of  lime  carbonate,  but  in  many  others  the 
percentage  is  much  lower,  due  to  the  presence  of 
mineral  impurities  such  as  silica,  alumina,  and 
ferric  oxide.  An  appreciable  quantity  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  may  also  be  present.  This 
variation  in  composition  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing analyses: 


CaCOg... 
MgCO,.. 
8iO, 

Al,0,.... 

Fe.Oa... 

H.O 

Alkalies 


1 

2 

3 

M.SO 
0.49 
0.63 

62.76 

44.28 

1.82 

46.91 
26.14 
16.37 

.66 

11.88 

0.56 

1.82 

1.20 

36.86 

18.60 

38.41 

6.77 

1.79 


.41 


1.  White  limestone,  Adami,  Mase.  2.  Dolomitic  lime- 
•toDe,  Chicago,  111.  3.  Hydraulic  llmeetone,  Uundout,  N. 
Y,    4.  Calcareous  sandstone,  Jordan,  Minn. 

Origin.  Limestone  may  be  formed  in  several 
ways:  (1)  By  the  accumulation  of  organic  re- 
mains or  the  growth  of  colonies  with  calcareous 
skeletons;  the  former  manner  of  origin  is  illus- 
trated when  shell-fragments  and  foraminiferal 
cases  collect  on  the  ocean  bottom,  and  the  latter 
is  shown  in  the  growth  of  coral  reefs.  (2)  By 
chemical  precipitation.  Many  spring  waiters 
hold  lime  in  solution  in  the  form  of  bicarbonate, 
but  this  compound  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air  is  broken  up  and  lime  carbonate  precipi- 
tated. The  same  change  is  also  caused  oy  cer- 
tain minute  algie  and  calcareous  plants  found 
growing  in  ponds.  The  lime  carbonate  deposited 
by  springs  often  forms  beautiful  incrustations 
on  mosses  and  other  objects.  The  effect  of  plant 
action  is  seen  in  the  accumulation  of  marl 
in  the  bottom  of  many  ponds.  (3)  By  mechan- 
ical means.  Calcareous  rocks  are  broken  down 
bv  wave-action,  and  the  fragments  strewn  over 
the  ocean  bottom  in  time  may  form  extensive 
strata. 

PBOPEBTIE8  OF  LIMESTONE.  Pure  Hmestone  is 
white,  but  the  presence  of  even  small  amounts 
of  carbonaceous  matter  may  color  it  black,  gray, 
or  blue,  and  iron  w^ill  tinge  it  brown,  yellow,  or 
red.  The  texture  varies  from  coarse  to  fine,  and 
the  rock  may  be  either  crystalline  (marble)  or 
earthy  (chalk)  ;  the  layers  range  from  massive 
to  shaly.  Limestone  effervesces  readily  with  cold 
muriatic  acid  unless  it  is  magnesian,  when  only 
warm  acid  attacks  it.  Most  limestones  are  eas- 
ily soluble  in  water  containing  a  slight  quantity 
of  carbonic  or  other  acids,  and  hence  their  sur- 
face is  sometimes  quite  uneven.  The  easy  solu- 
bility of  the  rock  has  ledr  to  the  formation  of 
caves  and  sink-holes.  Since  both  sand  and  clay 
are  often  washed  into  the  waters  where  lime- 
stones are  forming,  the  rock  may  be  siliceous  or 
aluminous  in  its  character,  and  by  an  increase  of 
these  impurities,  grades  into  sandstones  on  the 
one  hand,  or  into  shales  on  the  other,  the  inter- 
mediate varieties  being  called  calcareous  sand- 
stones and  calcareous  shales.  Limestones  show 
a  wide  geological  distribution,  being  found  in 
every  system,  but  their  greatest  development  is 
among  the  Paleozoic  formations,  where  a  series 
of  calcareous  beds  may  sometimes  attain  a  thick* 
ness  of  several  hundred  feet.  The  older  lime- 
stones, geologically,  are  commonly  crystalline, 
due  to  regional  metamorphism,  6ut  the  later 
ones  may  at  times  be  so  either  from  this  same 
eauae  or  from  contact  metamorphism.    The  geo- 


graphic   distribution    of    limestones    is   equally 
great. 

Vasieties  of  Limestone.  A  number  of  names 
have  been  given  to  different  varieties  of  lime- 
stone, of  which  the  more  important  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Crinoidal  limestone,  a  variety  contain- 
ing fragments  of  crinoid  stems.  Coquina  (q.v.), 
a  variety  composed  of  loosely  cemented  shell 
fragments.  Chalk  (q.v.),  a  white  variety  of 
limestone  formed  chiefly  of  foraminiferal  shells. 
Dolomite  (q.v.),  a  limestone  containing  both  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  magnesia.  Hydraulic  lime- 
stonCy  an  aluminous  variety  having  the  property 
of  hardening  under  water  after  it  has  been 
burned.  Marl  (q.v.),  a  soft,  calcareous  mud, 
formed  in  Uie  bottom  of  many  ponds. 
Marble  (q.v.),  strictly  speaking,  is  a  crystalline 
limestone,  but  the  term  has  been  expanded  in 
commercial  use  to  include  any  limestone  that 
will  take  a  polish.  Oolite  (q.v.),  a  limestone 
composed  of  small  spherical  grains.  Saccharoidal 
limesioney  a  coarsely  granular  variety.  Traver- 
line  and  tufa,  calcareous  deposits  formed  around 
the  mouths  of  springs. 

Uses.  The  chief  use  of  limestone  is  for  build- 
ing purposes,  for  which  it  is  found  especially 
valuable  on  account  of  its  wide  distribution, 
dense  structure,  and  massive  character.  Marble 
is  used  for  decorative  work.  Limestone  is  also 
widely  used  as  a  road  material  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  lime  (q.v.).  When  mixed  with  clay 
or  shale  in  certain  proportions  and  burned  and 
ground  it  forms  Portland  cement.  Many  argil- 
laceous limestones  when  burned  also  show  hy- 
draulic properties,  and  such  are  put  on  the  mar- 
ket under  the  name  of  Kosendale  or  natural  rock 
cement.  Other  uses  of  limestone  are  as  a  flux 
in  iron  and  lead  smelting,  and  in  glass  manufac- 
ture. When  burned  to  lime  it  is  employed  for 
making  mortar  and  chloride  of  lime;  and  is  used 
in  gas,  soap,  and  sugar  manufacture,  as  a  disin- 
fectant, for  bleaching,  in  the  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  steel,  etc.  The  total  value  of  the  lime- 
stone produced  in  the  United  States  in  1901  was 
$26,406,897.  Of  this  amount  $8,204,054  repre- 
sented the  value  of  stone  sold  for  lime  for  blast- 
furnace flux. 

BiBUOGBAPHT.  Bumham,  History  and  Uses  of 
Limestones  and  Marbles  (Boston,  1883)  ;  Hop- 
kins, "Marbles  and  Other  Limestones,"  Arkansas 
Geological  Survey  Report,  vol.  iv.  (Little  Rock, 
1893)  ;  Lane,  "Michigan  Limestones  and  Their 
L'ses,"  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New 
York,  1900)  ;  Ries,  *The  Limestone  Quarries  of 
Eastern  New  York,  Western  Vermont,  Mas.sachu- 
setts,  and  Connecticut,''  United  States  Geological 
Survey  Report  (Washington,  1896) ;  Ries,  "The 
Limestones  of  New  York  and  Their  Economic 
Value,"  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State 
(Geologist  ( Albany.  1900 ) .  See  Buildino-Stones  ; 
Marble;  Cement;  Lime;  Marl. 

LIHE-TBEB,  Linden,  or  Linn  (AS.  linden, 
from  lifid,  Jinde,  Icel.  lind,  OHG.  linta,  Ger.  Linde, 
linden ;  probably  connected  with  Gk.  iAdny,  elat€, 
silver  flr).  A  name  given  to  trees  of  the  genus 
Tilia,  natural  order  Tiliacese,  natives  of  Europe, 
the  north  of  Asia,  and  North  America.  The  spe- 
cies, which  number  about  a  dozen,  are  very  simi- 
lar; graceful,  umbrageous  trees,  with  deciduous 
heart-shaped,  serrated  leaves,  and  cymes  or  pani- 
cles of  rather  small  yellowish  flowers,  each  cyme 
or  panicle  accompanied  with  a  large,  oblong,  yel- 
lowish, membranous  bract  with  netted  veins,  the 
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flower  part  of  which  adheres  to  the  flower-stalk. 
The  wood  is  light  and  soft,  tough,  durable,  and 
particularly  suitable  for  carved  work,  and  is 
much  used  by  turners.  The  charcoal  made  of  it 
is  often  used  for  tooth-powder,  for  medicinal 
purposes,  for  crayons,  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.  The  fibrous  inner  bark  is  used  for 
making  ropes,  mats,  and  other  plaited  work.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  healing  application  to  woimds 
and  sores,  being  very  mucilaginous,  and  abound- 
ing in  a  bland  sap.  The  leaves  and  in  early 
spring  the  twigs  are  in  some  countries  used  as 
food  for  cattle,  but  cows  fed  on  them  produce 
bad  butter..  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odor, 
and  abound  in  nectar  much  sought  after  by  bees. 
The  celebrated  nectar,  much  valued  for  medicinal 
use  and  for  making  liqueurs,  is  the  product  of 
'great  lime  forests  near  Kovno,  in  Lithuania. 
The  seeds  abound  in  a  fixed  sweet  oil.  The  Euro- 
pean lime  or  lindeta  {Tilia  cordaia)  often  at- 
tain a  large  size,  particularly  in  rich  alluvial 
soils.  Some  botanists  distinguish  a  small-leaved 
kind  {Tilia  parvifolia)  and  a  large-leaved  {TUia 


UNDBN. 

rubra)  as  different  species;  others  regard  them  as 
mere  varieties.  The  hooded  or  capuchin  lime  is 
an  interesting  mountainous  variety.  The  lime- 
tree  is  often  planted  for  shade  in  towns;  and  the 
principal  street' of  Berlin*  is  called  Unter  den 
Linden,  from  the  rows  of  lime-trees  which  line  it. 
The  American  lime  {Tilia  Americana),  common- 
ly called  whitewood  or  basswood  in  America, 
has  larger  leaves  than  the  European  species.  It 
abounds  from  New  Brunswick  to  Virginia,  and 
in  the  elevated  parts  of  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
westward  to  Minnesota  and  Texas.  It  reaches  a 
height  of  80  feet  or  more  and  4  feet  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  fine,  close-gained  and  soft,  easily 
worked,  and  is  extensively  used  for  furniture,  car- 
riape-boxes,  turning,  etc.  The  tree  is  consid- 
ered especially  valuable  for  street  planting,  as  it 
is  hardy,  resists  drought,  and  is  less  liable  to 
injury  than  many  others.  A  similar  species  is 
the  downy  basswood  (Tilia  platyphyllo8) ,  which 
occurs  from  New  York  to  Florida  and  westward 


through  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  Texas.  It  is 
similar  to  the  above  in  its  properties  and  char- 
acteristics. The  species  of  basswood  have  been 
tried  for  paper-pulp,  but  the  quality  furnished 
was  considered  inferior  to  that  obtained  from 
spruce. 

LIUFJOBD,  llm'fyOrd.  A  narrow  passage 
extending  from  the  Cattegat  to  the  North  Sen 
and  cutting  off  the  northern  part  of  JutUind  from 
the  mainland. 

LIHIC'OUE  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  limua,  mud 
+  colere,  to  inhabit) .  A  large  order  or  suborder 
of  birds,  often  known  as  the  *plover-snipe'  group, 
differing  from  other  wading  birds  chiefly  in  their 
breeding  habits.  They  lay  few  eggs,  usually  four, 
and  the  young  when  hatched  are  at  once  able  to 
run  about  and  look  out  for  themselves.  The 
body  is  rounded  or  depressed,  never  notably 
compressed,  as  in  the  rails.  The  members  of  most 
species  are  of  small  size,  and  are  usually  found  in 
open  places  near  bodies  of  water.  They  feed  on 
insects  and  worms,  and  other  small  animals,  for 
the  capture  of  which  their  long  slender,  and  sen- 
sitive bills  are  admirably  fltted.  The  order  is  a 
large  one  and  includes  about  a  dozen  families 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  best  knovm 
of  these  and  the  most  typical  are  the  plovers 
(Gharadriidse),  the  snipes,  sandpipers,  curlews, 
etc.  ( Scolopacidse ) ,  and  the  avocets  (Recurviros- 
tridse).  The  other  families  are  the  pratincoles 
(Glareolidffi),  confined  to  the  Old  World;  the 
thick-knees  ((Edicnemidse),  with  eight  species, 
all  but  one  of  which  are  Old  World  forms;  the 
jacanas  (Parridse),  rail-like  birds  of  both  hemi- 
spheres; the  sheath-bills  (Chionidae),  remark- 
able pure  white  birds  of  Kerguelen  and  the 
Crozet  Islands,  two  species  of  which  are  known; 
the  Thinocoridff,  a  family  of  half  a  dozen  gallina- 
like  South  American  birds;  the  crab-plovers 
(Dromadidse),  only  one  species  being  known,  an 
inhabitant  of  India  and  Africa;  the  Hsematopo- 
didfle  or  oyster-catchers,  with  six  or  eight  cosmo- 
politan species;  the  Phalaropodidie,  with  three 
boreal  species,  easily  recognized  by  their  lobate 
feet;  and  lastly  and  doubtfully  the  Old  World 
bustards  (Otididse),  which  are  perhaps  more 
nearly  related  to  the  cranes.  See  Plates  of 
Beach-Birds,  and  of  Sucre-Birds. 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS  (Lat.  limita' 
tio,  a  bounding,  from  limitare,  to  bound,  from 
Lat.  limes,  boundary;  connected  with  limen, 
threshold).  In  law,  the  limited  period  of  time 
allowed  to  a  party  in  which  to  commence  an 
action  after  his  cause  of  action  has  accrued.  Ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  evidence  for 
long  periods  of  time,  and  to  prevent  the  prosecu- 
tion of  claims  not  well  founded,  sound  policy  re- 
quires that  some  limit  should  be  placed  upon  the 
time  within  which  actions  may  be  brought. 
Equity,  recognizing  the  justice  of  such  a  doctrine, 
early  refused  relief  to  a  plaintiff  when  guilty  of 
laches  (q.v.).  but  this  limitation  of  actions  at 
law  is  purely  statutory.  Statutes  of  limitation 
were  enacted  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  Henry 
VI IT.,  and  these  were  revised  by  the  Statute  of 
Limitation  passed  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
James  I.  (1624),  which,  with  slight  modification, 
has  been  re^nacted  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  periods 
of  limitation  which,  with  some  variation,  have 
been  adopted  in  England  and  the  United  Stales. 
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ActioDB  affecting  the  title  to  real  estate,  or 
founded  upon  a  contract  under  seal,  must  be 
brought  within  twenty  years.  Similar  actions 
affecting  the  title  to  personal  property,  and 
actions  founded  upon  such  contracts  not  under 
seal  within  six  years,  and  those  founded  upon 
personal  tort,  within  two  years.  In  many  States 
the  time  for  bringing  equitable  action  is  limited 
to  ten  years;  and  in  most  States  there  are  short 
periods  of  limitation  for  the  benefit  of  adminis- 
trators and  executors. 

An  action  is  deemed  to  be  begun  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  the  statutory  limitation  by 
the  delivery  of  the  writ  or  summons  to  the 
sheriff  or  other  proper  officer  for  service.  The 
action  is  not  then  barred  by  the  statute  even 
though  service  of  process  is  not  made  until  after 
the  expiration  of  the  statutory  period.  A  plain- 
tiff who  is  under  disability  when  his  right  of 
action  accrues  is  not  barred  by  the  statute  until 
the  expiration  of  the  statutory  period  after  the 
removal  of  the  disability,  or,  as  it  is  said,  the 
statute  does  not  run  against  one  under  a  disa- 
bility. Under  the  early  statutes  infancy,  covert- 
ure, insanity,  and  absence  from  the  country  were 
the  enumerated  disabilities,  but  under  most  mod- 
em statutes  only  infancy  and  insanity  are  so 
defined. 

The  statutory  period  dates  from  the  time  that 
the  cause  of  action  accrues.  In  the  case  of 
actions  founded  on  the  right  to  possession  of 
property  the  cause  of  action  accrues  with  the 
adverse  possession  of  the  property. 

In  the  case  of  both  real  and  personal  property 
uninterrupted  adverse  possession  for  the  statu- 
tory period  in  effect  vests  the  party  in  possession 
with  a  perfect  title,  as  the  real  owner  is  barred 
from  bringing  an  action. 

Such  possession  must  be  of  definitely  bounded 
or  ascertained  property  and  against  the  consent 
of  the  owner.  The  possession  of  a  tenant  or  of  a 
mortgagor,  being  with  the  consent  of  the  owner 
and  the  mortgagee  respectively,  is  not  adverse, 
and  is  not  affect^  by  the  statute.    See  Mobtoage. 

In  the  case  of  actions  founded  upon  contract  the 
statute  runs  from  the  time  when  the  defendant  is 
boimd  to  perform  the  contract.  Thus  in  case  of 
negotiable  paper  the  statute  begins  to  run  when 
the  paper  becomes  due.  (See  Negotiable  Paper.) 
In  case  of  Aopen  or  running  accounts  the  statute 
runs  from  the  date  of  the  last  items  of  the  ac- 
count. In  the  case  of  all  obligations  to  pay 
money  a  payment  of  interest  or  a  part  of  the 
principal  forms  a  new  due  date  from  which  the 
statute  begins  to  run  anew,  and  a  promise  made 
by  the  debtor  or  obligor  after  the  expiration  of 
the  statutory  period  revives  the  debt  or  obliga- 
tion. In  some  States  the  new  promise  to  pay  is 
required  to  be  in  writing  in  order  to  have  that 
effect. 

In  the  case  of  torts  the  right  of  action  ac- 
crues and  the  statute  runs  from  the  time  when 
the  tortious  act  takes  effect  or  results  in  the 
injury  complained  of. 

In  most  jurisdictions  the  defense  of  the  Statute 
of  Limitations  is  not  available  at  the  trial  unless 
specially  pleaded.    See  Pleading. 

The  term  limitation  is  also  applied  in  the  law 
of  conveyancing  to  the  granting  by  deed  or  will 
of  lesser  estates  out  of  a  fee,  as,  for  instance, 
the  t^it  of  a  life  estate  to  A,  remainder  for  life 
to  B,  remainder  to  C.     See  Conveyance;  Es- 


LIMITED  COMPANIES.  Those  of  which 
the  liabilities  are  limited  to  the  amount  of 
the  capital,  and  each  of  whose  stockholders  is 
liable  not  for  all  the  debts  of  the  concern,  but 
only  for  debts  equal  in  amount  to  his  own  stock. 
In  this  respect,  they  partake  of  the  nature  of 
corporations.  The  term  is  most  frequently  ap- 
plied to  joint-stock  companies  limited,  which  are 
organized  under  modem  statutes,  or  to  limited 
partnership  associations,  also  creations  of  modern 
legislation.  See  Joint-Stock  Company;  Pabt- 
nebshifs;  and  authorities  there  cited. 

UKITED  LIABILITY.  At  common  law, 
this  could  be  secured  only  by  a  special  contract; 
that  is,  by  one  to  which  both  parties  expressly 
assented.  If  an  insurance  or  banking  partnership 
wished  to  limit  its  liabilities  to  its  assets,  and 
save  its  members  from  personal  responsibility 
for  its  debts,  it  was  bound  to  notify  the  insured, 
or  the  bank  depositor  or  holder  of  bank  bills,  as 
the  case  might  be,  that  it  would  contract  with 
him  only  on  that  basis.  Under  modem  statutes, 
however,  authorizing  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
companies  (qv.)  and  limited  partnerships  (q.v.), 
the  term  of  limited  liability  is  imported  into  all 
contracts  made  with  such  associations.  Persons 
dealing  with  them  are  bound  to  take  notice  of 
the  privilege  accorded  to  them  by  the  legislatures, 
but  this  privilege  is  statutory,  and  avails  only 
those  who  have  complied  with  the  legislative  re- 
quirements. Thus,  if  a  limited  company  in 
England  omits  the  word  'limited'  from  its  name, 
its  shareholders  are  bound  to  pay  its  debts  in 
full. 

By  the  general  maritime  law  (q.v.)  of  Europe, 
a  ship-owner  can  absolve  himself  from  liability 
for  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew  by  sur- 
rendering the  ship  and  the  freight.  This  rule 
has  been  adopted  by  Parliament  in  England  ami 
by  the  Federal  Congress  in  this  country.  (See 
7  Geo.  II.,  c,  16.)  Its  present  provisions  arc 
found  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  (57 
and  58  Vict.,  c.  60),  as  amended  by  various  acts 
especially  by  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1900  (63 
and  64  Vict.,  c.  32).  Congressional  legislation 
on  this  topic  began  in  1851,  and  is  now  em- 
bodied in  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
S§4282  to  4289,  as  amended.  Under  it  "the 
owner  of  any  vessel,  whether  steamer  or  canal- 
boat,  employed  whether  in  seagoing  or  inland 
navigation,  whether  he  be  an  American  citizen 
or  a  foreigner,  may  obtain  a  limitation  to  the 
value  of  his  interest  in  the  vessel  and  her  pend- 
ing freight,  of  his  liability  not  only  for  the 
results  of  a  single  disaster,  but  for  the  re- 
sults of  a  disastrous  voyage,  including  all 
debts  due  on  account  of  the  vessel  save  seamen's 
wages."  These  statutory  provisions  apply  to 
cases  of  personal  injury  and  death,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  harm  to  property.  If  the  ship  and 
freight  are  lost,  the  owner  must  abandon  to  the 
injured  parties  all  claims  and  causes  of  action 
having  reference  to  the  vessel  and  freight.  If 
he  collects  these  he  is  liable  to  the  injured 
parties  to  the  extent  of  the  proceeds. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  limitation  of 
liability  is  confined  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels 
who  are  not  in  charge  thereof.  The  master  and 
seamen  whose  misconduct  causes  the  injuries 
are  not  exempted  from  liability  by  maritime  law 
or  bv  statutes.  Consult  Benedict,  The  American 
Admiralty  (New  York,  1898). 
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LIMITSy  Theory  of.  When  the  difference  be- 
tween a  variable  and  a  constant  quantity  may 
become  and  remain  less  in  absolute  value  than 
any  assignable  quantity,  however  small,  the  con- 
stant is  called  the  limit  of  the  variable,  e.g.  the 
sum  of  two,  three,  four,     .  .  .  n  terms  of  the 

series  i  +  i  +  i-f-i'^-f*  •  •  ^^  ^  variable 
which,  Dy  making  n  sufficiently  large,  may  be 
made  to  differ  from  1  by  less  than  any  assign- 
able quantity.  The  variable  may  be  always 
less  than,  always  greater  than,  or  sometimes 
greater,  and  sometimes  less  than,  its  limit.  The 
series  1  —  J+i  —  ^4-.  ..is  an  example 
of  the  last,  since  the  limit  is  },  while  the  sums 
to  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  terms  are  k  J,  |,  etc. 
The  symbol  z^  is  used  to  indicate  tnat  a  variable 
approaches  a  constant  as  a  limit;  e.g.  i  -)-  i  + 
4  4-  •  -  •  ==  1>  In  algebra  the  limit  of  a  given 
function  f  {x)  when  d?  ^  a  is  defined  thus: 
If  /or  any  positive  value  e,  however  small  a 
number  a  can  be  found  such  that  for  all  values 
of  X,  satisfying  the  inequality  |  ar  —  rt  |  <  o,  the 
corresponding  values  of  f(x)  satisfy  the  in- 
equality I  fix)  —  6  I  <^,  then  6  is  called  the 
limit  of  fix).  E.g.  let  fix)  =  ^,  and  suppose 
jcJ-O;  select  c  as  0.001;  then  (1)  J  ar  — 0|<o, 
(2)  I  a?*  —  0|  <  0.0001,  show  that  for  a  =  0.1, 
any  value  of  x  satisfying  ( 1 )  gives  an  a^  satis- 
fying (2),  therefore,  by  making  e  small  enough, 
x'  =  0  as  d?  =  0.  (The  notation  \x\  stands  for 
the  absolute  value  of  x.) 

The  fundamental  propositions  of  limits  are: 

( 1 )  If  two  variables  are  always'  equal  or  in  a 
constant  ratio  as  they  approach  their  limits, 
their  limits  are  equal  or  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

(2)  The  limits  of  the  algebraic  sum  of  a  finite 
number  of  variables  is  the  sum  of  their  limits. 

(3)  The  limit  of  the  product  of  a  finite  number 
of  variables  is  the  product  of  their  limits,  all  the 
quantities  being  finite.  (4)  The  limit  of  the 
<^uotient  of  two  variables  is  the  quotient  of  the 
limits,  if  the  expression  does  not  assume  the 

form  §  or  ^.  In  case  an  expression  of  the  form 
^  \  {    becomes  §  or  -S    for  a  particular  value 

x=za  of  the  variable,  the  true  value  is  easily 
found  by  a  rule  due  to  L*H6pital,  which  con- 
sists in  replacing  fix)  and  ^ix)  by  tfieir  de- 
rivatives, and,  if  necessary  again,  by  their  second 
derivatives,  and  so  on.  For  exceptions  to  this  rule 
and  its  applications,  consult  the  works  mentioned 
under  Calculus.    See  also  P^acttgns. 

The  theory  of  limits  is  among  the  most  im- 
portant in  mathematics,  the  rigor  of  modem 
analysis  depending  upon  the  high  state  of  per- 
fection of  this  theory.  The  mensuration  of  curves 
and  surfaces,  the  treatment  of  series  (q.v.),  and 
the  foundations  of  calculus  (q.v.)  rest  upon  it. 
The  modern  methods  of  limits  is  a  development 
of  Nei^'ton's  theory  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios 
found  in  the  Principia  (1687). 

The  limits  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  the 
numbers  above  and  below  which  it  is  impossible 
that  the  roots  should  exist.  The  approximate 
solution  of  numerical  higher  equations  consists 
in  bringing  the  limits  of  each  root  as  nearly 
together  as  possible. 

For  historical  and  theoretical  discussion,  con- 
sult Pringsheim,  in  the  Encyklopddie  der  maihe' 
matischen  Wissenschaften,  vol.  i.  (Leipzig,  1898). 

IiIM^XA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Xci/i^a,  Zetmmo, 
remnant,    from  Xe/vetr,  leipein,   to    leave).     An 


interval  in  the  musical  system  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  which  to-day  is  designated  as  a  diatonic 
semitone  (a — ^b^),  as  opposed  to  the  chromatic 
semitone  (a — a$),  which  latter  the  Greeks  called 
apotome.  In  our  modem  system  the  diatonic 
semitone  is  larger  than  the  chromatic,  but  with 
the  Greeks  it  was  the  reverse.  They  determined 
the  limma  by  subtracting  two  whole  tones,  each 
in  the  proportion  of  8:9,  from  the  perfect 
fourth  (3:4)  and  thus  established  the  ratio 
243  :  256;  whereas  the  apotome  or  chromatic 
semitone  was  fixed  in  the  proportion  of  2048  : 
2187. 

LIMNJE'A.    See  Pond-Snail. 

LIMNANDEB  DE  NIEUWENHOVE,  llm^- 
n&n-dSr  dA  ne^ven-ho've,  Abmand  Marie  Guis- 
LAiN,  Baron  (1814-92).  A  Belgian  composer, 
bora  at  Ghent.  He  was  educated  at  the  Saint 
Acheul  Jesuits'  College,  near  Amiens,  afterwards 
at  Fribourg,  and  later  studied  composition  with 
F4tis.  Upon  his  return  to  Belgium  from  Switz- 
erland, he  began  the  work  of  composition,  and 
also  conducted  an  amateur  symphonic  society  at 
Mechlin.  In  connection  with  this  he  founded  a 
choral  society,  the  Reunion  Lyrique,  and  he 
wrote  some  fine  choruses  for  unaccompanied 
male  voices,  besides  a  Requiem  Mass  with  or- 
gan; a  Stahat  Mater,  with  orchestra;  a  sonata 
for  piano  and  violoncello;  Les  Druxdes,  operatic 
scenes  produced  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
(1846);  a  symphony  called  La  fin  des  mot«- 
sons;  a  Te  Deum;  and  some  cantatas.  In  1847 
he  removed  to  Paris,  where  his  comic  opera  Les 
Montenegrins  was  presented  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  (1849),  followed  by  Le  chdteau  de  la 
harhe  hleue  (1851)  and  Yvonne  (1859),  while 
his  Maitre-chanteur  was  given  at  the  Op4ra 
(1853)  and  again  in  Brussels  (1870)  under  the 
title  Maaimilien, 

IiIMNANi^HEMTJlC     A   genus   of   plants. 

See  ViLLABSIA. 

LIUNO^BIA.    See  Gbibblb. 

LIMOGES^  l«'m6zh^  The  capiUl  of  the  De- 
partment of  Haute-Vienne,  France,  and  the 
ancient  capital  of  Limousin  (q.v.),  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vienne,  215  miles  south- 
southwest  of  Paris  (Map:  France,  H  6).  It  is  a 
very  old  town,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets  in  the 
older  quarters,  and  many  buildings  *and  monu- 
ments attesting  its  antiquity.  The  newer  por- 
tions of  the  town,  built  up  after  the  demolition 
of  the  old  fortifications,  are  modern  in  appear- 
ance. The  mo^t  notable  building  is  the  Catnedral 
of  Saint  Etienne,  begun  in  1273  on  the  site  of 
an  older  church  and  completed  only  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  interior  is 
decorated  in  Renaissance  style  and  contains  a 
delicately  ornamented  rood-loft  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  town  hall  is  a  modem  Renaissance 
building  (1878-81)  and  has  a  collection  of 
paintings  and  sculptures.  Limoges  has  some 
Roman  remains  and  a  number  ofprivate  houses 
dating  from  the  Middle  Ages.  The  educational 
institutions  of  the  town  consist  of  a  lyc^,  a 
theological  seminary,  preparatory  schools  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  a  national  school  of 
decorative  arts,  a  library  of  about  30,000  vol- 
umes, a  museum  of  ceramics,  and  a  meteorologi- 
cal observatory.  Limoges  has  since  ancient  times 
been  known  for  its  artistic  industries.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  celebrated  for  its  mint  and 
gold  ware  and  later  for  its  enamels.     In  1735 
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the  porcelaia  industr;  wag  introduced,  and,  tion  of  Iron  and  Mauganese  in  Sedinientary 
favored  by  the  discovery  of  fine  clays  in  the  Rocks,"  Journal  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  (Chicago. 
vicinity,  it  developed  very  rapidly.  It  is  now  1893)  ;  Pechin,  "Virginia  Oriakauy  Iron  Ores," 
unc  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  porcelain  industry  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  vol.  Uv.  (New 
in  Europe.  About  6000  men  are  employed  in  the  York,  1892)  ;  McCalley,  "The  Limonites  of  Ala- 
porcelain  factories  of  the  totvn,  and  considerable  bama  Geologically  Considered,"  Engineering  and 
^luantities  of  kaolin  are  exported  to  other  EurO'  Mining  Journal,  vol.  Ixii.  (New  York,  1896)  ; 
pean  countries  and  even  America.  A  printing  Hopkins,  "Limonlte  Ores  of  Pennsylvania,"  Bui- 
ciilablishment  was  founded  at  Limogea  as  early  lelin  Qeological  Society  of  America,  vol.  xi. 
as  1496  and  the  printing  of  books  is  among  the  (Rochester.  1900).  See  IROK;  Boo  IBON  Obej 
chief  industries  of  the  town.  Other  prominent  Ochhe;  Minebal  Faints. 
induBtrifa  of  Limogea  are  distilling,  brewing,  TT-M-nTrnTir  i..  ■™.  .  /  >  ■  i 
•  nnni«„  „^A  tv.  w.  ^„(  ..,.-„„  *  'i  1-  ■-  V  LIMOUSIN,  WmJHizflx'.  An  ancient  prov- 
tanmne,  and  the  manufacturinB  ol  nails,  knives.  .  i  ■:.  _  L  -  j  ■  .l  j  »_  . 
hats,  loves,  paper,  etc.  The  textile  industry  >nce  of  France.  no«  compr^ed  in  the  departments 
once  extensive,  is  now  in  a  sUte  of  decli™!  <•*  Ha.Ke-V  lenne  an..  Corrtee  (q.v.  .  The  )and  of 
Limoges  is  advantageously  situated  for  com-  I ^e  ancient  Lemov.ces.  it  was  part  of  the  dowry 
mercial  purposes,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  «f  Eleanor  of  Muitaine  when  s^e  married  Henry 
trade  betwe^Paris  and  the  south  of  France.  "■  ^f./"*'""?!  '"  ^'.^2,  In  tile  thirteenth  cen- 
Population,  in  1891,  72.697;  in  1901.  84,121.  At  l"'^'^  P=>'=^/  *?.  ^f'^^Y-  ""^  ''"^!?' "*"!'''. I* 
the  Roman  conquest  Limogl^s  was  the  capital  of  ^^^  ^ous*  of  Albret.  and  was  united  w>th  th« 
the  Gallic  tribe  Lemovices.  and  a  place  of  eons  id  fr*""^''  '^'■°*"  ^y  Henrj-  IV.  The  capital  ma 
crable  strength  and  importance.   It  sulTered  great-  ^-"""ges. 

ly   from   the  Vandals,  and  during  the  Hundred         LIKOUSIN,  or  LIMOSIir,  Ifi'miziiN',  Lfeos- 

Years'  «'ar,  as  well  as  from  frequent  conllagra-  abd   (c.1505-c.1575(.     A  French  painter,  enamel- 

tions.     Christianity  was  introduced  in  the  third  er,  and  engraver,  bora  at  Limoges.     He  worked 

eentury   by   Saint   Martial,   the   first  Bishop   of  at   Fontainebleau,    and   became   director   of   the 

Limoges.     In  1630-31  the  town  was  ravaged  by  a  '  manufactory  at   Limoges  under  Francis  I.     HiB 

terrible  pestilence,  in  which  over  20,000  people  portraits  in  enamel  are  particularly  celebrated, 

perished.  and  there  are  some  line  examples  of  these  in  the 

UMON,    W-mOn'.      The   principal   seaport   of  I-^uvre.    Other  members  of  his  family,  known  as 

Costa  Rica,  situated  on  the  eastern   (Caribbean)  wo'-kers  in  enamel,  lived  in  Limoges,  which  was 

coast,  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  interowanic  '"^ed  for  this  especial  kind  of  art  for  several 

railroad  to  Puntarenas   [Map:   Central  America,  centuries. 

F  5).  It  has  a  good  harbor,  well  provided  with  IIKPET  (probably  from  AS.  fempedu,  variant 
■wharfage  facilities,  is  regularly  visited  by  five  rf  lamprede.  lamprev,  from  ML.  iampr«te,  lam- 
lines  of  steamers  going  to  American  and  Euro-  prey,  from  I-at.  lambere,  to  lick  +  pe(ro,  rock; 
pean  ports,  and  is  the  station  of  a  United  States  hardly  oonnected  with  Lat.  tfpag,  Gk.  \twi,, 
consular  agent.  It  exports  most  of  the  coffee  pro-  limpet,  from  X^at.  bare  rock,  from  X/ir«r.  fa- 
duced  in  Costa  Rica,  besides  tropical  fruits,  rub-  _ei„,  to  strip,  to  peel).  A  gastropod  mollusk  of 
bers.  and  dyewoods.  Population,  4000.  the  prosobranchiate  family  Patellidie,  in  which 
UJfOmTE  (from  Gk.  \imiit,  letmAi,  the  shell  is  nearly  conical,  not  spiral,  and  with  a 
marshy,  meadow),  or  Brown  Hematite.  The  wide  mouth  and  the  apex 
hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  12Fe,0i3H,0) .  con-  turned  forward.  The  animnl 
taining  59.89  per  cent,  of  metal.  When  pure  or  has  a  large  round  or  oval 
nearly  so,  it  occurs  in  compact  maHses  with  a  muscular  foot  by  which  it 
eilky  or  submetallic  lustre,  brown  or  brownish-  adheres  to  rocks,  the  power 
yellow  in  color,  and  a  tiardness  of  S-5.5  on  the  of  creating  a  vacuum  being 
mineral  scale;  but  when  mixed  with  clay,  as  it  aided  by  a  viscous  secretion.  - 
often  is,  it  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  loose  ochreous  Limpets  live  on  rocky  coasts, 
earth,  colored  various  shades  of  yellow  or  brown,  between  tidemarks,  and  re- 
Limonite  is  a  commercial  source  of  iron,  but  by  main  fixed  when  the  tide  is 
no  means  the  most  important  one.  Large  de-  out,  as  their  fringed  gilts 
posits  are  found  in  Alabama  and  Virginia,  and  cannot  bear  exposure  to  the 
it  is  knOH-n  in  other  States,  especially  those  of  air,  but  move  about  when 
the  Appalachian  region.  It  is  mined  to  some  the  water  covers  them;  many 
extent  in  Europe.  The  ore  occurs  frequently  of  them,  however,  it  would 
in  superficial  deposits  found  by  the  weathering  seem,  remain  long  on  the 
of  pyritiferous  and  other  ores,  or  else  as  nodular  same  spot,  which  in  soft  cal- 
masses  scattered  through  beds  of  ferruginous  rareous  rocks  is  found  hoi' 
clay,  and  formed  perhaps  by  deposition  from  lowed  to  their  exact  form, 
waters  which  have  circulated  through  and  The  power  of  adherence  is 
leached  the  adjacent  rocks.  A  form  of  ore  very  great,  so  that,  unless 
called  'bog-ore'  is  found  in  the  beds  of  lakes,  surprised  by  sudden  seizure, 
ponds,  and  marshes,  where  it  has  been  precipi-  thev  are  not  easily  removed 
tated  from  the  water  by  the  oxidi/ing  action  of  without  violence  sufficient  to 
the  air.  In  some  countries,  notably  Sweden,  the  Curious  cases  of  the  'homing  instinct'  of  lim- 
lK«-ore  accumulates  to  a  thickness  of  half  a  pets  are  reported  by  !Morgan.  If  removed  from 
meter  every  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  and  is  peri-  their  station  or  'home'  on  a  rock  they  will 
odieally  dredged  out.  Owing  to  the  admixture  of  find  their  way  back,  even  if  carried  away  as 
■o  much  clay,  limonit«  rarely  forms  a  high-grade  fur  as  tliree  feet.  They  feci!  on  algff.  The 
ore.  The  production  of  limonite  in  the  United  sexes  are  distinct.  Tlie  species  are  numerous 
States  in  IMI  amounted  to  3,016,715  long  toni.  and  exhibit  many  varieties  of  form  and  color. 
BlBLIOGBAPar.     Penrose,  "The  Chemical  Rela-  The  American  species  is  .Icnirra  tesludinalia,  and 
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is  common  along  the  New  England  coast.  Some 
of  the  limpets  of  warmer  climates  have  very 
beautiful  shells.  A  species  found  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America  has  a  shell  a  foot  wide 
which  is  often  used  as  a  basin.  The  name  is 
often  extended  to  other  shells,  especially  of  the 
related  families  Acmaeid®  and  Fissurellidie  (key- 
hole limpets)  and  the  genus  Crepidula  (slipper 
limpets).  The  fresh-water  snails  of  the  genus 
Ancyclus  are  called  *fresh-water  limpets/  from 
the  shape  of  the  shell.  Limpet-like  shells  are 
found  fossil  in  rocks  of  all  ages  from  the  Gan^ 
brian  upward,  and  many  of  the  early  forms 
cannot  readily  be  distinguished  from  modern 
genera.  The  oldest  is  Scenella,  a  low  conic  shell 
with  reticulate  surface,  found  in  the  Cambrian. 
Palaeacmsea,  with  a  smooth  low  conic  shell,  is 
from  the  Upper  Cambrian.  The  genera  Patella 
and  Acmea  occur  from  the  Silurian  upward; 
Metoptoma,  with  a  straighth  anterior  margin,  is 
a  common  Silurian  to  C^arboniferous  fossil,  and 
Tryblidium,  with  a  thick  oval  flattened  shell 
marked  by  strong  imbricating  plates,  is  a  curious 
Silurian  form  evidently  evolved  from  some  early 
limpet. 

LIMPKIN,  or  Courlan.  A  bird  of  tropical 
America,  representing  the  family  Aramidae,  which 
is  intermediate  in  its  characteristics  between  the 
rails  and  the  cranes.  Two  species  are  known — 
Aramus  scolopaceus  of  Eastern  South  America, 
and  Aramua  pictua  of  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  southern  Florida.  The  Spanish  people 
of  that  region  call  it  Viuda  loca/  or  mad  widow, 
on  account  of  "its  sombre  plumage,  solitary 
habits,  and  peculiar  cr>%"  which  is  heard  at  night 
in  a  melancholy  wail.  It  is  a  bird  of  the 
swamps,  flies  heavily  and  awkwardly,  and  feeds 
on  frogs,  aquatic  insects,  etc.  See  Plate  of 
Cranes,  etc. 

LIMPO0?O,  Uri,  or  Crocodile.  A  river  in 
the  eastern  part  of  South  Africa  (Map:  Orange 
River  Colony,  L  3).  It  rises  a  short  distance 
west  of  Pretoria  in  the  Transvaal  Colony,  and 
after  a  short  course  toward  the  northwest  is 
joined  by  the  Marico  and  forms  from  the  point 
of  junction  the  boundary  line  separating  the 
Transvaal  Colony  from  the  Bechuanaland  Pro- 
tectorate and  Southern  Rhodesia.  After  it  leaves 
British  territory  it  flows  in  a  southeastern  course 
through  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  enters  the 
Indian  Ocean  through  Delagoa  Bay.  Its  total 
length  is  about  1000  miles.  In  its  upper  course  it 
flows  through  an  elevated  region  and  forms  a 
number  of  rapids,  while  the  portion  in  Portu- 
guese territory  is  chiefly  through  lowlands.  The- 
most  important  tributary  is  the  01  if  ant.  The 
Limpopo  is  navigable  for  about  250  miles  from 
its  mouth ;  but  its  mouth  is  obstructed  by  sand- 
bars, and  the  river  is  not  important  for  commerce. 

ItUSVLUB,     See  King-Crab;  Merostomata. 

LINACBE,  lin'&ker,  or  LYNAKEB, 
Thomas  (  ?1460-1524).  An  English  humanist, 
physician,  and  divine,  born  at  Canterbury.  He 
studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College  in  1484.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
went  to  Italy  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Latin,  Greek,  natural  philosophy,  and  medi- 
cine under  the  jfamous  teachers  of  the  day,  and 
translated  some  of  Galen's  treatises.  Returning 
to  England,  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  and 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  physic  from 
Oxford  University;  was  called  to  the  Court  by 


Henry  VII.  and  made  physician  and  tutor  to 
Prince  Arthur;  was  subsequently  physician  to 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Princess  Mary. 
Later  in  life  he  gave  up  practice,  took  orders, 
and  was  made  in  I509  rector  of  Mersham  and  preb- 
end of  Wells;  in  1518  prebend  and  in  1519  pre- 
centor in  York  Cathedral.  His  most  celebrated 
works  are  his  Latin  translations  from  Galen, 
among  which  are:  De  Temperamentia  (1521)  ;  De 
Tuenda  Sanitate  (1517);  De  Methodo  Medendi 
(1519).  His  other  works  are  a  translation  of 
Proclua  de  Sphcera;  De  Emendata  Structura 
Laiini  Sermonia  (1524).  He  was  buried  in  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral,  where  Dr.  Caius  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  He  rendered  impor- 
tant service  in  promoting  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  College  of 
Physicians  (1518),  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  But  his  main  title  to  remembrance 
rests  upon  scholarship  and  his  connection  with 
Erasmus  and  the  other  learned  men  who  fostered 
classical  learning  in  England.  With  Grocyn  and 
Latimer  he  w^as  among  the  first  to  teach  Greek 
at  Oxford,  where  Erasmus  and  Sir  Tliomas  More 
were  among  his  pupils.  Consult  his  Life  by 
Johnson,  ed.  Graves  (London,  1835). 

UHAREB,  l^-n&^rfts.  A  province  of  Chile, 
bounded  by  the  Province  of  Talca  on  the  north, 
the  Republic  of  Argentina  on  the  east,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Nuble  on  the  south,  and  Maule  on  the 
west.  Area,  3588  square  miles.  It  is  mountain- 
ous and  well  woodeo,  and  has  extensive  tracts  of 
grazing  land.  The  chief  occupations  are  stock- 
raising  and  viticulture.  The  province  is  traversed 
through  the  centre  by  the  main  railway  line  of 
Chile.  Population,  in  1895,  101,858.  The  capital 
is  Linares. 

LINABES.  The  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Chile  (Map:  Chile,  C  II).  It  is 
situated  on  a  plain,  55  miles  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  85  miles  northeast  of  Concepci6n.  It 
is  an  important  commercial  centre  and  station 
on  the  railroad  running  south  from  Santiago. 
f*opulati6n,  9000. 

LINABES.  A  city  of  Spain,  in  the  Province 
of  Ja6n,  24  miles  north  of  Ja^n,  on  a  branch  of 
the  railroad  between  Cordova  and  Madrid  (^lap: 
Spain,  D  3).  It  is  an  important  mininjr  town, 
the  mines  in  the  neighborhood  producing  an- 
nually 80,000  tons  of  argentiferous  lead  and  cop- 
per ores.  In  1891  an  elaborate  plant  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  metals  was  built  here  and  i^ 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  Besides  this 
the  town  has  lead  and  iron  foundries,  and  manu- 
factories of  powder,  dynamite,  and  rope.  Popula- 
tion, in  1887,  29,692 ;'in  1900,  25,566. 

LINABES,  Jost  Maria  (1810-61).  A  Boliv- 
ian statesman,  bom  in  Potosf.  He  studied  law, 
and  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  began  to 
take  an  active  part  in  public  life.  He  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  frame  a 
code  of  laws  for  Bolivia.  In  1839  he  was  made 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  he  was  afterwards 
Minister  to  Spain.  In  1848  he  was  president  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  Unfortunately,  he  was  unable  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  reform  and  economy  for 
which  he  was  elected,  and  he  was  driven  from 
office  by  a  revolution. 

L'INCABNATION,  IftN'kar'nft'syftN',  Marie 
HE.  A  French  religieuse  in  America.  See  MabT 
OF  THE  Incarnation. 
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LINCEI^  Un-chft'^,  Accadem ia  dei.  A  cele-  field ;  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Illinois  Cen- 
brated  Italian  learned  society,  founded  at  Rimi-  tral,  and  the  Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville  rail- 
ni  in  1603  by  Federigo  Cesi,  son  of  the  Duke  of  roads  (Map:  Illinois,  C  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  Lin- 
Acqua  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  coin  University  (Cumberland  Presbyterian)^ 
study  of  the  physical  sciences.  The  name  lincei  opened  in  1865,  and  of  the  State  Institution  for 
or  lynxes  is  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  as  Feeble-Minded  Children,  and  has  a  public  library, 
an  expression  of  the  members*  belief  in  the  possi-  for  which  a  building  has  been  given  by  Andrew 
bility  of  piercing  the  depths  of  scientific  truth.  Oamegie,  Odd  Fellows'  Orphans'  Home,  Saint 
Though  it  numbered  among  its  members  such  Clara's  Hospital,  and  Deaconess  Home  and  Hos- 
men  as  Galileo  and  Stelluti,  the  society  Ian*  pital.  In  the  old  court-house  Abraham  Lincoln 
guished  after  1630  and  gradually  died  away,  practiced  as  a  lawyer.  The  surrounding  region 
Restored  in  1745  by  Giovanni  Branchi,  it  passed  possesses  vast  deposits  of  coal ;  and  among  the  in- 
once  more  out  of  existence.  It  was  revived  for  a  dustrial  plants  of  the  city  are  coal-mines,  flour- 
second  time  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  ing-mills,  and  horse-collar,  mattress,  casket,  ex- 
century,  but  was  of  little  real  importance  till  the  celsior,  and  cellulose  factories.  Settled  in  1835, 
occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  troops  in  Lincoln  was  incorporated  in  1854.  Its  present 
1870,  when  it  became  what  it  has  remained  to  government  is  administered  under  a  charter  of 
the  present  day,  one  of  the  principal  associations  1865  which  provides  for  a  unicameral  council  and 
in  Italy  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  a  mayor,  biennially  elected.  Population,  in  1890, 
scholarship.  As  reorganized  in  1870,  it  is  di-  6725;  in  1000,  8962. 
vided  into  a  royal  and  a  Papal  section.  LINCX)LN.      The    second   city   of   Nebraska, 

LINCOLN,  llo^on.     The  capital  of  Lincoln-  State  capital  and  the  county-seat  of  Lancaster 

shire,   England,   a   civic  county.   Parliamentary  County,  65  miles  southwest  of  Omaha;   on  the 

and  municipal  borough,  and  episcopal  see,  on  the  Burlington  Route,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 

Witham,  130  miles  northwest  of  London   (Map:  Pacific,  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Val- 

&igland,  F  3).    It  is  a  junction  of  six  railroads  ley,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 

and  has  extensive  canal  communications.  railroads  (Map:  Nebraska,  H  3).    The  attractive 

Built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which  is  crowned  city,  with  its  fine  wide  avenues  and  modern  busi- 

by  the  cathedral,  the  city  is   imposing.     It   is  ness  blocks  and  homes,  lies  spread  out  on  a  level 

irregularlv  laid  out,  and  contains  many  interest-  prairie.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ne- 

ing  specimens  of  early  architecture,  such  as  the  braska    (q.v.),    Nebraska    Wesleyan    University 

Roman  Gate,  the  remains  of  the  Norman  castle  (Methodist  Episcopal ),  Cotner  University  (Chris- 

and  of  the  palace  and  stables  of  John  of  Gaunt,  tian).   Union   College    (Adventist).     The   State 

and  the  town  hall.     The  cathedral,  one  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  and  the  State  penitentiary 

finest  in  England,  is  the  principal  building.     It  are  located  here.     The  noteworthy  buildings  in- 

is  surmounted  by  three  towers,  two  of  which,-  elude,  besides  those  already  indicated,  the  State 

180  feet  in  height,  were  fonnerly  continued  by  Capitol,  built  of  white  limestone  at  a  cost  of 

spires  of  101   feet.     The  central  tower,  53  feet  $500,000,   United   States   Government  buildings, 

square,  is  300  feet  high.    The  interior  length  of  county   court-house.   Saint   Elizabeth's   Hospital 

the  cathedral  is  482  feet,  the  width  80  feet.    The  and  Home  for  the  Friendless,  and  the  new  public 

famous  bell  called  Tom  of  Lincoln,  cast  in  1610  library,  costing  $75,000,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Car- 

and  recast  in  1834,  hangs  in  the  central  tower;  negie.    In  addition  to  the  city  library,  there  are 

it  is  5  tons  8  cwt.  in  weight.     The  style  of  the  the  State,  State  Historical,  and  State  University 

cathedral  is  chiefly  early  English.     Lincoln  has  libraries. 

numerous  schools  and  benevolent  institutions.  The  central  position  of  the  city  and  its  rail- 
Its  municipal  administration  is  noteworthy.  It  road  facilities  make  it  an  important  distributing 
owns  remunerative  real  estate  markets,  a  race-  point  for  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  pro- 
course,  water-works,  and  gas  and  electric  lighting  ductions  of  a  large  area.  It  has  valuable  quarries 
plants,  and  maintains  a  free  library,  technical  of  limestone  in  the  vicinity  and  deposits  of  ex- 
instruction,  an  arboretum,  recreation  grounds,  cellent  clay.  There  are  numerous  grain  elevators, 
public  baths,  and  a  sewage  farm.  One  member  is  the  city  being  the  centre  of  an  important  grain 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  citv.  trade,  and  manufactories  of  upholstered  goods. 
Several  iron-foundries  and  manufactories  of  mattresses,  brooms,  dusters,  overalls  and  shirts, 
portable  steam-engines  and  agricultural  ma-  flour,  bricks,  creamery  products,  etc.  The  gov- 
chines,  as  well  as  large  steam  flour-mills,  are  ernment  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two 
in  operation  here,  and  there  is  an  active  trade  years,  a  unicameral  municipal  council,  and  ad- 
in  com  and  wool.  Lincoln  is  an  important  live-  ministrative  officials,  many  of  whom  are  ap- 
Btock  market,  and  horse  and  cattle  fairs  are  an-  pointed  by  the  executive  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dually  held.  It  is  also  an  important  horse-racing  council.  The  city  clerk,  treasurer,  city  attorney, 
centre.  The  town  was  called  by  the  Romans  city  engineer,  water  commissioner,  and  police 
Lindum,  which,  with  Colonia,  gives  the  modern  judge  are  chosen  by  popular  election,  and  the 
name.  Lincoln  under  the  Romans  was  a  place  of  "hrary  board  is  elected  by  the  council.  The 
some  importance,  and  also  under  the  Saxons  and  water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  mu- 
Danes.  It  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  shipping  nicipality.  Lincoln  spends  annually  in  mainte- 
trade  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  "*"^  ^^^  operation  about  $350,000,  the  mam 
river  at  that  time  being  navigable  for  large  ves-  ^^^ms  being  $120,000  for  9chw)ls,  $25,000  for  the 
sels.  Population,  in  1861,  20,999;  in  1881,  37,-  water-works  $25,000  for  the  fire  department,  and 
312;  in  1901,  48,784.  Consult:  Allen,  Histofv  of  $15»9^?  ^^h  for  the  police  department  and  for 
Lincoln     (London,     1833);     Kendrick,    Lincoln  ZmXUim'l^'^^^^^ 

Cathedral  (London,  1898).  t     ip«o'?2  *   •*  ^^^^\^,^^^^*  '°  1^^'  ^^'^J^- 

*           '  In   1859  the  site  of  Lincoln  was  chosen  for 

UHCOLIT.     A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  the  location  of  a  rity  to  be  called  Lancaster,  but 

Logan  County,  111.,  29  miles  northeast  of  Spring-  there  were  hardly  a  dozen  settlers  there  in  1864^ 
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when  the  place  was  laid  out.  Three  years  later,  vigorously.  With  great  humor  and  with  an 
the  inhabitants  then  numbering  less  than  30,  energy  not  always  confining  itself  to  strict  argu- 
Lancaster  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  ment,  he  advocated  pure  Whig  doctrine — a  na- 
and  its  name  changed  to  Lincoln  in  honor  of  tional  bank,  internal  improvements,  and  a  pro- 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Consult  Hayes  and  Cox,  His-  tective  tariff.  The  follower  of  Clay  was  beaten 
tt>ry  of  the  City  of  Lincoln  (Lincoln,  Neb.,  1889).  by  the  Jacksonian  Democrats,  but  he  had  gained 

LINCOLK.     A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  ^trve^u^tlf as^a'^^plrtier^rlTlr^^^ 

lopeka:  on  the  oalme  Kiver,  ana  on  the  Union  ^  -i  5   i.i -.    *        a  a        jt-i  ixxa 

Pacific  Railroad.    It  has  fine  school  and  county  f!;J?^^i^^Pf'^'*%^*^'  ^^^  iV'S"^^"  I!f^-  ^^L^ 

buildings,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Kansas  Christiai  ^"l«  *^^  1^^%    ^f  P»*\»l^  ^^  ?^*^  7  ^S^^- 

Collegeropened  in  1882.     The  city  carries  on  a  Having  no  gift  for  trade,  he  now  began  to  read 

considerable  trade  in  grain,  produce,  live  stock,  1*"^^,  ^^''^^f^o  ^S'''^'    ^"""^   made   swift   headway, 

etc.,  and  there  are  grain-elevators  and  flour-mills  ^?  ^^^l  ^^^3,  he  wi«  appointed  postmaster  at 

and  extensive  quarries  of  fine  limestone.    Popula-  ^^  S.*^^'  \"^,  Jf  f'^^^    *»*7«  ^*"»«^  ^^^  P^*' 

tion,  in  1890,  1100;  in  1900,  1262.  «^^  %^^^«  hat,"  for  the  mail  came  but  once  a 

'  '  '  week.     This  position  he  held  three  years.     In 

LINCOLN,    Abraham    (1809-65).     The   six-  1834  Lincoln's  personal  property  was  about  to 

teenth  President  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  be  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  satisfy  a  judgment,  when 

Hardin   County,  Ky.,   February   12,   1809.     His  a  new  friend,  Bolin  Greene,  bid  in  the  property 

ancestry  has   been  with   some  difficulty  traced  and  gave  it  over  to  him.    In  1834  he  was  again 

back  to  Samuel  Lincoln,  of  Norwich,  England,  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  and  was  elected, 

who  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Hing-  running  far  ahead  of  his  ticket.    He  was  rather 

ham,  Mass.,  in  1638.     Some  of  his  descendants,  an  observer  than  an  active   legislator   in   this 

who  were  Quakers,  settled  in  Amity  Township,  session. 

N.  J.,  and  finally  in  Rockingham  County,  Va.  Lincoln's  first  love  was  unhappy.  While 
The  Virginia  Lincolns  are  described  as  ''reputable  boarding  with  James  Rutledge,  in  New  Salem,  he 
and  well-to-do."  One  of  them,  the  President's  became  enamored  of  Ann,  his  landlord's  daughter, 
grandfather,  removed  to  Jefferson  County,  Ky.  a  well-reared  girl  of  seventeen.  She  had  at  the 
Thomas  Lincoln,  Abraham's  father,  a  carpenter  time  another  lover,  who  promised  nuirriage,  but 
by  trade,  was  ignorant  and  thriftless.  He  mar-  he  broke  his  word.  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge 
Tied  Nancy  Hanks,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  were  betrothed  in  1835,  but  the  girl  fell  ill,  and 
to  an  obscure  family,  but  herself  to  have  been  a  in  August  she  died  of  brain  fever, 
woman  of  noble  character.  After  several  re-  In  183G  Lincoln  was  again  a  candidate  for  the 
movals  in  Kentucky,  Thomas  Lincoln  went  in  Legislature  on  the  following  characteristic  plat- 
1816  to  Indiana.  At  the  new  home  his  wife  died  form:  *'I  go  for  all  sharing  the  privilege  of  the 
after  two  years,  when  Abraham  was  not  quite  Government  who  assist  in  bearing  its  ourdens. 
eight  years  old,  and  a  year  later  he  married  Mrs.  Consequently,  I  go  for  admitting  all  whites  to 
Sally  (Bush)  Johnson,  whom  he. had  formerly  the  rights  of  suffrage  who  pay  taxes  or  bear 
courted.  All  Abraham's  schooling  combined  arms,  by  no  means  excluding  females."  Lincoln 
would  probably  not  have  made  up  more  than  stumped  the  district,  and  by  his  vigorous  speeches 
one  year.  As  he  grew  up,  however,  he  had  access  won  a  Whig  victory.  In  the  Presidential  contest 
to  a  few  books  which  he  read  and  reread — the  of  1830  Lincoln  was  for  Hugh  L.  White  of  Ten- 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  ^Esop's  Fables,  Robinson  nessee.  In  the  struggle  of  Jackson  against  the 
Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a  history  of  the  Unit-  United  States  Bank  and  the  shifting  policy  of 
ed  States,  and  Weems's  Washington.  He  seems  Van  Buren  he  had  no  interest,  but  he  heeded  his 
to  have  been  ambitious  from  the  outset,  trying  duties  as  a  legislator,  and  began  that  anti- 
hard  to  learn,  but  much  influenced  by  the  coarse-  slavery  record  upon  which  so  much  of  his  fame 
ness  of  his  surroundings,  from  the  externals  of  will  ever  rest.  The  abolitionists  were  in  the 
which  he  never  got  quite  free.  He  grew  to  be  highest  activity.  Garrison's  Liberator  was  in- 
six  feet  four  inches  in  height;  marvelous  tales  tensely  annoying  to  the  upholders  of  slavery, 
are  told  of  his  strength,  and  much  more  credible  President  Jackson  had  at  the  close  of  1836 
ones  of  his  laziness,  skill  at  jesting  and  story-  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  cir- 
tclling,  and  popularity.  culation  through  the  mails  of  what  were  then 

When  Abraham   was  twenty-one  his   father's  called   'inflammatory*  documents.     Henry  Clay, 

migratory  nature  impelled  him  to  try  his  for-  Edward  Everett,  many  of  the  Governors  of  the 

tunes  in  Illinois,   and  he  settled  on  \he  north  Northern   States,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 

fork  of  the  Sangamon,  which  empties  into  the  II-  House   of   Representatives   strenuously   opposed 

linois.   Here  the  younger  Lincoln  helped  to  split  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question;  all  peti- 

rails  and  to  clear  and  plant  some  fifteen  acres,  tions  to  Congress  on  the  subject  were  laid  on  the 

In  1831,  with  two  relatives,  he  took  a  flatboat  table  without  reading  or  debate,  and  all  possible 

to  New  Orleans,  whither  he  had  made  a  previous  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  the 

trip.     Ten  years  later  he  went  to  New  Orleans  hateful  subject.     On  the  night  of  November  7, 

again.     These  trips  enabled  him  to  see  the  true  1837,  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  mobbed  and 

nature  of  slavery.     In  1832  Lincoln  was  chosen  shot  dead  at  Alton,  III.,  for  persisting  in  publish* 

captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers  for  service  in  ing  an  abolition  newspaper. 

the  Black  Hawk  War.  They  saAv  no  fighting  and  At  this  juncture,  wnen  the  Legislature  was 
were  mustered  out  within  five  weeks,  when  Lin-  about  to  pass  resolutions  deprecating  the  anti- 
coin  ret*nlisted  as  a  private,  serving  until  June  slavery  agitation,  Lincoln  presented  his  protest, 
16th.  He  then  returned  to  Sangamon,  making  to  which  he  could  get  but  one  signer  besides  him- 
his  abode  at  the  little  mushroom  town  of  New  self.  Herein  he  declares  slavery  to  be  founded 
Salem,  and,  having  announced  his  candidacy  for  on  injustice  and  bad  policy;  but  he  avers  that 
the   State   Legislature,   he   began  electioneering  abolition   agitation  tends  to   increase   slavery'a 
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evils;  that  Congress  may  not  interfere  with  not  accept.  For  two  years  after  leaving  Con- 
slavery  in  the  States,  though  it  might  in  the  gress  he  was  not  prominent.  In  1850  he  refused 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  request  of  the  people,  a  nomination  for  Congress.  July  1,  1852,  he  was 
This  protest  was  meant  to  avoid  extreme  views;  selected  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  deliver  a 
therefore  no  mention  was  made  of  slavery  in  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay.  The  bill  offered  by 
the  Territories,  that  point  being  covered  by  the  Douglas,  Janiiary  4,  1854,  to  establish  a  Terri- 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  was  then  in  full  torial  Government  in  Nebraska,  reopened  the 
force.  Lincoln  was  never  extreme,  and  probably  anti-slavery  war,  and  Lincoln  was  forced  to  take 
till  the  war  began  he  saw  no  hour  when  ne  would  decided  ground  against  spreading  slavery  into 
have  altered  a  word  in  this  protest.  the  Territories.    This  he  did  at  the  State  Fair  at 

When  the  State  capital  was  removed  to  Spring-  Springfield,  111.,  in  October,  in  a  speech  of  great 

field  in  1839,  Lincoln  settled  there.     Two  years  power.     Lincoln  had  felt  that  his  natural  op- 

before  he  had  been  licensed  as  an  attorney,  and  ponent  was  Douglas  and  he  seized  eagerly  this 

being  at  the  capital,  he  could  attend  both  to  his  opportunity  of  refuting  his  arguments ;  Douglas 

duties  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  his  recognized  his  opponent's  strength  and  secured 

law  practice.    His  business  grew  so  rapidly  that  from  him  a  truce  from  debating  for  that  fall, 

he  took  into  partnership  John  T.  Stuart,  a  promi-  In  November,  despite   his  positive  declination, 

nent  Whig,  who  had  been  a  good  friend  also  in  Lincoln  was  again  elected  to  the  Legislature.    At 

former  years.    Lincoln  preferred  to  be  the  junior  the  same  time  he  was  very  desirous  to  succeed 

in  the  firm.     Springfield  was  a  village  of  about  Shields  (a  Democrat)  in  the  United  States  Sen- 

1500  inhabitants,  and  Lincoln  was  not  only  poor,  ate ;  but  Lyman  Trumbull  carried  off  the  prize, 

but  he  was  in  debt.  Durin|^  the  Kansas  excitement  Lincoln's  sympa- 

In  1840  Lincoln  was  an  elector  on  the  Harrison  thies  were  all  in  favor  of  the  free-State  side,  but 

ticket,  and  made  speeches  in  all  parts  of  the  he  discoimtenanced  the  use  of  force. 

State.    But  one-sided  speeches  were  not  suited  to  It  was  at  the  State  Convention  at  Bloomington 

his  temper;  he  preferred  joint  debates,  wherein  in   1856  that  the  Republican  party  in  Illinois 

he  might  employ  his  masterly  skill  at  retort.    A  was  formed,  and  there  Lincoln  made  what  many 

year  earlier  Lincoln  had  made  the  acquaintance  deem   the   greatest  of   all  his   speeches.     This 

of  Mary,  the  daughter  pf  the  Hon.  Robert  S.  speech,  preserved  only  in  description,  took  ad- 

Todd,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  a  sister  of  the  wife  vanced  anti-slavery  ffround  and  was  undoubtedly 

of  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  of   Springfield,  a  dis-  earnest  and  powerful.    On  June  17,  1856,  at  the 

tinguished  lawyer.    Through  her  comeliness  and  Republican  Nominating  Convention  at  Philadel- 

her  wit  the  young  lady  had  gained  many  admir-  phia,  Lincoln's  name  was  put  forth  for  Vice- 

ers.     Some  political  papers  were  contributed  by  President,   and  was   received   with  considerable 

her  to  a  local  newspaper;  and  Lincoln,  to  shield  favor,  for  he  got  110  votes.     This  year,  for  the 

her,  assumed  the  responsibility,  barely  avoiding  a  third  time,  Lincoln  was  on  the  electoral  ticket, 

duel.    About  six  weeks  afterwards,  November  4,  now  as  a  Republican,  and  he  made  some  fifty 

1842,  he  married  Miss  Todd.  speeches    for    Fremont.      The    quality    of   these 

In  1844  Lincoln  was  once  more  an  elector  on  speeches  bettered  his  reputation  and  spread  it 

the  Clay    (Whig)    ticket,  and  in   1846  he  was  even  to  the  East.    In  April,  1858,  the  Democrats 

elected  to  Congress  by  1511  majority  in  a  dis-  indorsed  the  stand  Douglas  had  taken  in  the 

trict  which  two  years  before  had  given  him  only  Kansas  dispute,  and  nominated  him  for  the  Sen- 

914.    When  he  took  his  seat  as  Representative  in  ate.     Lincoln  expected  and  received  the  Repub- 

the  Thirtieth  Congress,  his  great  rival,  Stephen  lican  nomination  in  June,  and  in  acce'pting  he 

A.  Douglas,  was  in  the  Senate.    Lincoln  was  put  delivered  the  carefully  thought  out  speech  which 

on  the  Committee  of  Post-Offices  and  Post-Roads,  contained  the  famous  statement  that  a  house 

Though  opposed  to  the  Mexican  War,  he  voted  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.    In  July  he 

for  supplies  to  carry  it  on.    In  1848  he  favored  challenged  Douglas  to  the  now  famous  seven  de- 

the  nomination,  by  the  Whigs,  of  Taylor  for  Presi-  bates,  the  direct  result  of  which  was  to  win 

dent,  and  made  a  strong  speech  in  the  House  for  the  latter  the   Senatorship.     Lincoln,  however, 

that  purpose,  subsequently  speaking  in  various  was  not  arguing  for  the  Senatorial  prize  alone, 

parts  of  the  country.    In  the  second  session  of  the  but  with  a  greater  purpose — ^he  was  fighting  for 

Thirtieth  Confess  he  made  no  special  mark.   His  Republican  success   in  the  Presidential  contest 

law  partnership  with  Stuart  ended  April,  1841,  of  1860,  and  the  opportunity  it  would  bring  to 

when  he  united  in  practice  with  ex- Judge  Stephen  *hit  hard'  the  great  *moral,  social,  and  political 

T.  Logan,  and  soon  afterwards  formed  a  partner-  wrong*  of  slavery. 

ship  with  his  best  friend,  William  H.  Hemdon.  In  April,  1859,  the  people  of  his  own  town  be- 
As  a  lawyer  he  spoke  tellingly  and  often  to  the  gan  to  talk  of  Lincoln  as  a  proper  candidate 
mirth  of  the  courtroom.  Many  curious  anecdotes  for  President,  but  he  discouraged  the  idea.  In 
are  told  of  the  great  man  as  a  story-teller,  of  his  September  he  made  speeches  in  Ohio  in  the  track 
power,  his  energy,  his  oddities,  and  his  gener-  of  Douglas;  in  December  he  spoke  at  several 
osity.  Though  thousands  of  good  stories  un-  places  in  Kansas.  He  was  more  and  more  talked 
known  to  Lincoln  pass  current  as  having  been  of  for  a  Presidential  nomination,  and  finally 
told  by  him,  it  is  true  that  few  great  statesmen  authorized  his  friends  to  work  for  him.  On 
were  more  capable  than  he  of  perceiving  the  February  27,  1860,  on  invitation,  he  appeared  in 
kernel  of  a  tale.  He  had  also  a  ready  and  New  York  and  spoke  in  Cooper  Institute.  The 
humorous  wit,  and  was  quick  to  follow  a  good  address  was  warmly  praised  in  most  of  the  city 
parry  with  a  well-aimed  thrust.  journals,    and    was    in    fact   highly    successful. 

WTien  his  term  in  Congress  was  over  Lincoln  After  this  he  spoke  in  many  cities  in  New  Eng- 

wished  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  land.    He  was  present,  though  not  a  delegate,  at 

OflSce,  but  he  did  not  get  the  appointment.    He  the  Illinois  State  Convention,  May  9,  1860,  where 

was  oflfered  the  Qovemorship  of  Oregon  Territory,  he  received  the  most  flattering  evidences  of  his 

but  his  wife  declined  to  go  there,  and  he  would  great  popularity,  which  was  fully  assured  by  the 
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adoption  without  dissent  of  a  resolution  declar-  chair  he  seemed  no  taller  than  an  average  man, 

ing  him  the  choice  of  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  measuring  from  the  chair  to  the  crown  of  his 

for  President.  head;   but  his  knees  rose  high  in  front.     He 

On  May  16,  1860,  the  Bepublican  National  weighed  about  180  pounds,  but  was  thin  through 
Convention  met  at  Chica«).  The  city  was  full  the  oreast,  narrow  across  the  shoulders,  and  had 
of  political  workers.  Indeed,  no  previous  con-  the  general  appearance  of  a  consumptive  sub- 
vention had  had  half  the  number  of  'outside  ject.  Standing  up,  he  stooped  slightly  forward; 
delegates.'  Two  days  were  spent  in  organiza-  sitting  down,  he  usually  crossed  his  long  legs  or 
tion  and  the  adoption  of  a  platform.  Balloting  threw  them  over  the  arms  of  the  chair.  His  head 
came  on  the  third  day.  Up  to  the  previous  was  long  and  tall  from  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
evening  Seward's  nomination  seemed  certain;  but  the  eyebrow;  his  forehead  high  and  narrow,  in- 
the  outside  pressure  for  Lincoln  was  powerful,  dining  backward  as  it  rose.  His  ears  were  large 
for  his  friends  were  chiefly  men  of  Illinois,  and  and  stood  out;  eyebrows  heavy,  jutting  forward 
the  convention  was  held  in  their  State.  On  the  over  small  sunken  blue  eyes ;  nose  long,  large,  and 
third  ballot  Lincoln  won  the  nomination,  and  blunt;  chin  projecting  far  and  sharp,  curved 
in  the  afternoon  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was  upward  to  meet  a  thick  lower  lip,  which  hung 
nominated  for  Vice-President.  The  platform  downward;  cheeks  flabby,  the  loose  skin  falling 
adopted,  though  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to  in  folds;  a  mole  on  one  cheek,  and  an  uncom- 
interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  demanded  monlv  prominent  Adam's  apple  in  his  throat, 
that  slavery  be  forbidden  in  the  Territories.  It  His  hair  was  dark  brown,  stiflf  and  unkempt; 
declared  in  favor  of  internal  improvements  and  complexion  dark,  skin  yellow,  shriveled,  and 
protection.  leathery.    Every  feature  of  the  man — the  hollow 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  at  eyes,  with  the  dark  rings  beneath,  the  long,  sal- 
Charleston  split  on  the  slavery  question.  The  low,  cadaverous  face,  intersected  by  those  peculiar 
South  totally  repudiated  Douglas  and  his  deep  lines,  his  whole  air,  his  walk,  his  long  and 
squatter  soverei^ty,  whereas  Douglas  was  silent  reveries,  broken  at  intervals  by  sudden  and 
equally  determined  to  stick  to  it.  Most  of  the  startling  exclamations,  as  if  to  confound  an 
Southern  delegates  withdrew  and  organized  a  observer  who  might  suspect  the  nature  of  his 
separate  convention.  Those  who  remained  voted  thoughts — showed  that  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows, 
fifty-seven  times  for  a  candidate,  Douglas  always  sorrows  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  long- 
having  the  highest  number,  but  not  the  two-  treasured  and  deep,  bearing  with  him  continual 
thirds  required  by  Democratic  precedent.  They  sense  of  weariness  and  pain."  Yet  this  strangely 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore,  June  18th.  The  sorrowful  man  dearly  loved  jokes,  puns,  and  com- 
seceders  adjourned  to  meet  at  Richmond,  Va.,  ical  stories,  and  was  himself  world-famous  for 
early  in  June,  but  after  convening  they  further  his  inimitable  narrative  powers.  He  drank  very 
adjourned  to  meet  June  28th  in  Baltimore.  The  little,  and  was  in  precept  and  example  for  tem- 
result  finally  was  the  nomination  of  three  Presi-  perance;  and  at  table  he  always  ate  sparingly, 
dential  candidates:  Douglas  by  one  convention,  He  was  never  a  member  of  a  chufch;  indeed,  he 
Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  by  the  seceders,  or  ex-  is  believed  to  have  had  doubts  of  the  divinity  of 
treme  Southerners,  and  Bell  (formerly  a  Whig)  Christ  and  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture,  i.e. 
of  Tennessee,  by  the  'Constitutional  Union*  Party,  of  revelation.  In  early  life  he  read  Volney  and 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  'Know-Nothings'  Paine,  and  wrote  an  essay  in  which  he  agreed 
and  old-tjnie  Whigs.  The  canvass  was  warm  on  with  their  conclusions.  Of  modem  thinkers  he 
all  sides.  Lincoln  was  elected  on  November  6th  was  thought  to  agree  most  with  Theodore  Parker, 
by  180  votes,  Breckenridge  receiving  72,  Bell  At  his  inauguration  Lincoln  denied  the  right 
39,  and  Douglas  12.  The  election  was  strictly  of  any  State  or  number  of  States  to  go  out  of 
sectional,  for  the  Republicans  got  no  electoral  the  Union.  In  the  South  the  address  was  re- 
vote  in  a  Southern  State.  Feeling  the  need  of  garded  as  practically  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
all  possible  support,  Lincoln  chose  his  Cabinet  preparations  were  hurried;  in  the  North  it  was 
carefully,  trying  to  get  a  varied  representation;  strongly  approved,  and  parties  were  quickly  con- 
he  wished  even  to  have  a  Southerner,  until  his  solidated.  Less  than  six  weeks  afterwards,  Gen- 
offer  to  Mr.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina,  was  eral  Beauregard,  on  behalf  of  the  Confederate 
flatly  refused.  Meanwhile  the  South  was  making  Government,  bombarded  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charles- 
ready  to  secede,  and  on  December  20th  the  South  ton  Harbor,  forcing  the  surrender  of  Major 
Carolina  Convention  unanimously  adopted  the  Anderson  and  his  small  force  on  April  14th. 
ordinance  of  secession.  The  year  closed  in  gloom,  There  began  the  Civil  War,  and  from  that 
and  1861  opened  with  no  hope  of  peace.  On  day  to  the  day  of  his  death  the  political  biog- 
February  4th  a  peace  congress  met  in  Philadel-  raphy  of  Lincoln  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
phia;  on  the  same  day  delegates  met  at  Mont-  history  of  the  United  Stateis.  On  April  15th  he 
gomery,  Ala.,  to  form  a  Southern  Confederacy;  called  for  76,000  volunteers,  and  hundreds  of 
on  the  18th  the  work  was  done,  and  Jefferson  thousands  in  the  first  flush  of  patriotic  feeling' 
Davis  was.  inaugurated  President.  thronged  to  enlist.     At  the  same  time  Lincoln 

On  February   11,   1861,  Lincoln  set  out  for  called  for  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  meet 

Washington,  taking  a  rather  roundabout  road,  on  the  Fourth  of  July.    On  April  19th  he  pro- 

Everywhere  the  people  were  eager  to  see  and  hear  claimed  a  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports ;   on 

him.     On  Monday,  March  4th,  he  was  inaugu-  April  27th  he  authorized  the  suspension  of  the 

rated,  and  delivered  an  elaborate  address,  full  of  writ  of  habeas  corpus,    Tlie  date  for  the  meeting' 

the  best  qualities  of  his  nature.     The  appear-  of  Congress  had  been  made  distant,  not  only  to 

ance   of  the   new   President    is   thus    described  allow  the  President  to  develop  his  policy  and  to 

by    Ward    Lamon,    in    his    TAfe    of    Abraham  avoid  the  turmoil  that  would  ensue  if  the  mem* 

Lincoln:    ''He   was   six   feet   four   inches   high,  bers  met  in  the  height  of  passion,  but  also  to 

the   length   of  his   legs  being  out  of   all    pro-  take  advantage  of  the  famous  holiday — thus  8at> 

portion  to  that  of  his  body.    When  he  sat  on  a  isfying  a  curious  superstitious  streak  in  Lin- 
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coin's  nature.    The  only  direct  request  made  was  1864,    complying   with   the    recommendation   of 

for  400,000  men  and  $400,000^000.    The  request  Congress,   appointed   Grant   commander-in-chief, 

was  granted  with  additions.     On  July   15th  a  The  South  was  nearly  worn  out  and  Lee's  supe- 

Democratic  member  (McClemand  of  Illinois)  of-  rior  generalship  could  not  prevail  against  Grant's 

fered  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  vote  any  determination  and  unlimited  resources.    On  April 

amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men  neoes-  9,  1865,  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 

sary  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  restore  the  On  November  8,   1864,  Lincoln  was  reelected 

authority  of  the  Government.     There  were  only  over  General  McClellan  by  a  vote  of  212  to  21; 

five  opposing  votes  in  a  House  of  nearly  300  Andrew    Johnson    was    elected    Vice-President, 

members.  When  Lee's  surrender  ended  the  war  Lincoln  was 

On  July  21st  the  Union  forces  were  badly  de-  busy  with  plans  for  reconstruction,  but  on  April 

feated  at  Bull  Run,  and  driven  in  a  panic  back  14,  1865,  before  he  could  do  anything  toward  uti- 

upon  Washington.    For  a  moment  this  flight  had  lizing;  his  wisdom  in  reorganization,  he  was  shot 

the  effect  of  disheartening  the  President.     Gen-  in  his  box  at  Ford's  Theatre  by  John  Wilkes 

eral    Scott,   who   was   commander-in-chief   when  Booth,  a  dissipated  and  fanatical  actor.    The  ball 

the  war  broke  out,  resigned  at  the  end  of  Octo-  entered  Lincoln's  brain  and  he  never  regained 

ber,   1861,  and  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  took  consciousness.     At    7   o'clock   on   the   following 

his  place.    McClellan  was  a  skillful  tactician  and  morning  he  was  dead. 

organizer,  but  slow  to  strike.  Lincoln  realized  The  loss  to  the  country  by  this  death  was  in- 
the  necessitv  for  acting,  but 'he  had  not  yet  calculable,  and  the  assassin  injured  most  of  all 
gained  the  Knowledge  of  war  that  he  later  ac-  the  people  he  would  have  served.  The  problem  of 
quired.  His  appointment  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  brinsing  the  two  sections  again  into  a  imion 
a  man  not  pleasing  to  him  personally,  as  Secre-  which  should  be  more  than  one  of  force  was  as 
tary  of  War  (January  14,  1862),  was  an  evidence  difficult  as  that  of  managing  the  war.  To  this 
of  great  statesmanship,  and  Lincoln  had  trials  problem  Lincoln  would  have  brought  not  only 
that  would  have  broken  a  weaker  man.  McClel-  his  experience,  but  generosity,  utter  lack  of  vin- 
lan,  after  waiting  and  complaining  unnecessarily,  dictiveness,  incomparable  tact,  a  tried  strength 
finally  began  a  campaign  in  which  he  was  which  prevented  vacillation.  Lincoln's  most 
thoroughly  baffled  by  General  Lee.  In  July  Hal-  marked  characteristic  was  the  accuracy  with 
leek  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  which  he  understood  the  American  people.  He 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  August  the  was  wholly  honest;  he  thought  fairly  and  never 
principal  Federal  force,  imder  the  command  of  as  a  bigoted  partisan.  As  a  lawyer  he  was 
Pope,  was  defeated  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  weak  unless  convinced  of  inherent  right  in  his 
Run.'  On  September  16th-17th  McClellan  met  case,  and  when  he  was  convinced  he  relied  for 
Lee  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Antietam  in  Mary-  victory  on  a  skill  in  presenting  facts  which  often 
land.  This  engagement  was  hardly  decisive,  but  set  the  other  side  in  a  light  clearer  than  their 
as  the  Confederates  were  forced  to  give  up  their  attorneys  could  throw  on  their  case.  He  con- 
invasion,  Lincoln  chose  this  moment  to  issue  his  quered  by  the  power  of  truth.  This  love  for 
proclamation,  September  22,  1862,  declaring  that  truth,  his  infinite  patience,  and  his  hard  thinking 
he  would  on  January  1,  1863,  emancipate  the  seem  to  have  guided  him  unerringly  in  every 
slaves  of  all  the  States  then  or  thereafter  in  re-  great  problem  he  had  to  solve.  He  who  had 
bellion.  This  proclamation  was  a  military  meas-  grown  up  in  a  drifting,  almost  illiterate,  shiftless 
ure  justified  as  depriving  the  South  to  some  ex-  society,  who  had  no  education  save  that  which  he 
tent  of  an  advantage  it  enjoyed.  Politically  it  had  been  able  to  pick  up  in  hours  not  devoted  to 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  it  was  the  bread-getting,  who  had  been  for  years  a  mere 
means  of  winning  from  the  anti-slavery  element  country  lawyer,  with  a  narrow  horizon,  directed  a 
throughout  the  North  a  more  hearty  support  foreign  policy  of  dignity,  strength,  and  honesty, 
than  had  previously  been  accorded,  and  added  Lincoln  came  of  rough,  shiftless,  poverty-stricken 
greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  National  Govern-  stock,  but  through  inexplicable  gifts  he  wielded 
ment  abroad,  where  economic  hardships  threat-  «*  a  democracy  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
ened  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  war  was  being  people  a  power  as  great  as  that  of  the  Czar.  It 
fought  largely  to  vindicate  a  great  moral  prin-  was  altogether  fitting  that  a  man  of  such  chanty 
dpte.  The  support  it  received  finally  showed  should  have  the  honor  of  doing  most  to  free  his 
Lincoln  to  b^  right.  Before  this,  though  desiring  country  of  slavery.  This  was  his  great  achieve- 
emancipation,  he  had  labored  to  persuade  the  ^ent,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  events  so 
border  Stetes  to  take  the  step  of  their  own  ac-  great  as  the  inception  of  the  Pacific  railroads  and 
cord,  in  return  for  compensation,  but  he  had  been  of  the  present  national  banking  system  belong  to 
unsuccessful.  Two  years  afterwards  Lincoln  said  his  administration.  Some  of  the  measures  taken 
of  the  proclamation :  "As  affairs  have  turned  it  is  ^  repress  Northern  sympathizers  with  the  South 
the  central  act  of  my  administration,  and  the  brought  upon  him  harsh  criticism,  but  these  will 
great  event  of  the  nineteenth  century."  McClel-  probably  be  condoned  by  history,  or  at  most 
Un  failed  to  use  his  great  force  to  follow  Lee  condemned  very  tenderly.  For  the  memory  of 
after  AntieUm ;  Bumside  took  command  and  was  the  great  martyr  President  is  year  by  year  held 
defeated  at  Fredericksburg;  Hooker  was  appoint-  in  more  honor  throughout  the  entire  Union  for 
ed  and  suffered  the  disaster  of  Chancellorsville.  which  he  gave  his  life. 

Then  the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  on  'July  4th,  Consult :  Lives  by  Holland  ( Springfield,  Mass., 

1863,  General  Grant  captured  Vicksburg.    At  the  1865);    Lamon    (Boston,    1872);    Leland    (New 

same  time  Meade  at  Gettysburg  beat  off  the  sec-  York,  1879)  ;  Arnold  (Chicago,  1886)  ;  by  Hem- 

ond  invasion  of  Lee  and  won  a  decisive  victory,  don  and  Weik   (3  vols.,  ib.,  1889)  ;  by  Nicolay 

On  November  19,  1863,  Lincoln  made  his  immor-  and  Hay   (10  vols.,  New  York,  1890)  ;  and  an 

tal    speech  on   the  dedication   of   the   National  abridgment  by  Nicolay  in  1902;  Reminiscences 

Cemetery  at  Gettysburg.    Meade  having  failed  to  by  distinguished  men  of  his  time    (New  York, 

follow  up  his  victory  over  Lee,  Lincoln,  in  March,  1886) ;  Morse  in  the  "American  Statesmen  Se- 
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ries"    (Boston,    1893) ;    Hapgood    (New    York, 
1890) ;  and  TarbeU  (New  York,  1900). 

LINCOLN,  Benjamin  (1733-1810).  An 
American  soldier,  prominent  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  bom  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  January 
24,  1733,  received  a  common-school  education, 
and  was  engaged  in  farming  at  Hingham  until 
1774,  acting  successively  as  local  magistrate.  Rep- 
resentative in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and 
colonel  of  militia.  In  1775  he  took  an  active  part 
in  organizing  the  Continental  forces,  and  in  1776 
was  appointed  major-general  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia.  At  the  siege  of  Boston,  Washington  put 
him  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  force  the 
British  fleet  out  of  Boston  Harbor.  He  com- 
manded the  Massachusetts  militia  at  the  battle 
of  White  Plains;  reinforced  Washington  by  a 
fresh  levy  of  Massachusetts  militia  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  in  February,  1777;  and  at  Wash- 
ington's request  was  made  a  major-general 
in  the  Continental  Army,  on  February  19th  of 
that  year.  He  served  with  marked  efficiency 
in  the  Burgoyne  campaign,  both  under  Schuy- 
ler and  Gates,  being  second  in  command  under 
the  latter;  and  on  October  8,  1777,  received 
a  wound  which  maimed  him  for  life,  and 
caused  his  temporary  withdrawal  from  the 
army.  Resuming  service  in  August,  1778,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Southern 
Army  in  September,  and  arrived  at  Charleston, 
December  4tn.  A  detachment  of  his  army  was 
defeated  at  Brier  Creek  (q.v.)  in  March,  1779, 
and  his  main  force  met  with  a  severe  repulse  at 
Stono  Ferry  in  June.  Later  he  acted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  French  under  D'Estaing  against 
Savannah,  but,  the  combined  forces  meeting  with 
a  sanguinary  repulse  on  October  9th,  he  returned 
to  Charleston,  where  he  was  soon  besieged  by 
the  English  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  was 
forced  to«surrender  May  12,  1780,  alter  which  he 
returned  to  Hingham,  Mass.,  on  parole.  Ex- 
changed in  the  spring  of  1781,  he  joined  Washing- 
ton and  was  chosen  by  him  at  Yorktown  to  re- 
ceive the  sword  of  Lord  Comwallis.  He  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  in  1781-1783,  and  re- 
tired to  his  farm  at  Hingham  in  1784.  In  1786- 
87  he  commanded  the  Massachusetts  militia 
against  Shays  and  his  followers  (see  Shays's 
REBELtioN),  and  in  1789  was  made  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  Boston,  which  position  he  held  until 
two  years  before  his  death.  Late  in  life  he  took 
a  great  interest  in  science,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  scientific  papers  which  attracted  ^etpsiderable 
attention.  He  was  a  man  of  sin^A,  earnest 
character;  and  the  persevering  zeai^Vnd  disin- 
terestedness of  his  public  service  ga||^%im  great 
popularity.  Consult  the  biography  §^bowen  in 
Sparks,  Library  of  American  BiogStAy,  series 
2,  vol.  xiii.    (Boston,  1847).  -<^-^' 

LINCOLN,  John  Labkin  (18lf^).  An 
American  educator.  He  graduated  af^rown  in 
1836,  was  tutor  there  (1838-41),  and^as  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  from  1844  until  hi<j:^th.  He 
was  the  editor  of  Selections  from  Z/*w*(1847)  ; 
the  Works  of  Horace  (1851)  ;  OviS^ikh  Notes 
(1883)  ;  and  the  De  Senectute  (183!%^ 

LINCOLN,  Levi  (17491820).  ^^Kfc^erican 
political  leader,  bom  in  Hingham,'  ARiaB.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1772 ;  was  active  in  the 
patriot  cause,,  and  wrote  the  Farmer's  Letters; 
was  made  clerk  of  the  court  in  Worcester  Coimty 
in  1775;  and  later  became  probate  judge.     In 


1796  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  1797  of  the  State  Senate; 
in  1800  he  was  elected  to  Congress;  in  1801  be- 
came Attorney-General  in  Jefferson's  Cabinet, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  for  some  months  acting 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1807-08;  was  Governor  from 
December,  1808,  until  May,  1809;  and  in  1811  de- 
clined an  appointment  a^  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  account  of 
failing  eyesight. 

LINCOLN,  Ijevi  (1782-1868).  An  American 
politician,  bom  in  Worcester,  Mass.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1802,  entered  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  1805,  served  in  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1820,  and  was  often  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  serving  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  1822,  and  president  of  the  Senate  in  1845.  He 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1823,  was  also  a  judge  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  in  1824,  and  was  Governor  from 
1825  to  1834.  From  1835  to  1841  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  in  1848  became  the  first 
Mayor  of  Worcester. 

LINCOLN.  RoBOERT  Todd  (1843 — ).  An 
American  politician,  son  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
born  at  Springfield,  111.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1864,  and  then  entered  the  Federal  Army 
as  a  captain  on  General  Grant's  staff.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  he  settled  in  Chicago,  and 

Practiced  law  until  1881,  when  he  entered  Gar- 
eld's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  re- 
tained in  this  position  by  President  Arthur,  and 
in  1884  was  mentioned  for  the  Presidential  can- 
didacy, but  refused  to  oppose  Arthur  in  the 
convention.  From  1889  to  1893  he  was  Minister 
of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  He  was 
counsel  for  tiie  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company, 
and  after  the  death  of  George  M.  Pullman  became 
its  president. 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE.  A  college  of  Oxford 
University.  It  was  founded  in  1427,  under  the 
name  of  the  College  of  Saint  Maiy  and  All 
Saints,  by  Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  a  former  Wiclifite,  for  a  rector  and  seven 
fellows,  for  the  benefit  of  his  diocese  and  the 
fighting  of  the  Wiclifite  heresy.  The  coU^ 
was  endowed  in  part  by  the  impropriating  of  tne 
neighboring  parish  church.  Fleming  died  shortly 
after  the  college  was  founded,  and  his  work  waa 
carried  on  by  John  Frost,  Dean  of  Wells,  who  fin- 
ished the  buildings  and  added  others.  The  foun- 
dation was  completed  by  Thomas  Rotherham, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  later  Archbishop  of  York  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  who  reorganised  the  col- 
lege under  new  statutes  in  1479-80.  By  these 
works  he  earned  the  title  of  second  founder.  The 
fellows  were  originally  masters  or  bachelors  of 
arts,  and  their  election  limited  to  the  diocesea 
of  York,  Lincoln,  and  Wells.  In  1855  new  stat- 
utes provided  for  a  rector,  12  fellows,  and  14 
scholars,  and  the  fellowships  were  thrown  open. 
The  present  establishment  consisted,  in  1902,  of 
a  rector,  10  fellows,  13  scholars,  13  exhibitioners, 
2  lecturers,  college  officers,  and  about  100  under- 
graduates in  all.  The  patronage  consists  of  nine 
benefices.  Of  the  buildings,  tne  Hall,  built  in 
1437,  the  chapel,  1631,  and  the  kitchen,  a  very 
ancient  building,  are  the  most  interesting.  Among 
the  more  distinguished  members  of  the  eollege 
may  be  mentioned  John  Wesley  (fellow),  Lord 
Crewe,  Bishop  Williams  of  Lincoln,  Sir  William 
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Ba^enant,  the  poet  Robert  Montgomery,  Mark 
Pattiaon,  John  Morley,  and  James  Cotter  Mori- 
son. 

LINCOLN  QSEEN.  A  color  associated  with 
the  cloths  for  which  Lincoln,  England,  was  once 
famous. 

LINCOLN  MONUMENT.  A  monument  in 
the  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  of  Springfield,  111., 
marking  the  burial-place  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  was  erected  in  1^74  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000, 
and  consists  of  a  granite  structure  of  imposing 
dimensions,  surmounted  at  a  height  of  120  feet 
by  a  bronze  statue  of  the  martyr  President. 

LIN'COLNSHIBR  A  maritime  county  of 
England,  the  second  largest  in  the  coimtry, 
bounded  north  by  Yorkshire,  east  by  the  Nortii 
Sea  (Map:  England,  F  3).  Area,  2638  square 
miles.  Tike  surface  generally  is  flat,  a  large  part 
protected  by  embankments  lying  below  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  forming  part  of  the  Bedford  Level 
(q.v.).  The  county  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts: Lindsey  on  the  northeast,  on  which  are 
the  Lincoln  Wolds  or  Chalk  Hills,  Kesteven  on 
the  west,  and  Holland  on  the  south.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Trent,  Witham,  Welland,  and 
the  Humber,  which  separates  the  county  from 
Yorkshire  on  the  north.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
agriculture  is  in  an  advanced  state;  stock-raising 
is  a  thriving  industry,  and  there  are  important 
fisheries.  Capital,  Lincoln.  Population,  m  1891, 
472,878;  in  1901,  498,780. 

LINCOLN'S  INN.  One  of  the  four  great 
guilds  or  societies  of  lawyers  in  England,  known 
as  inns  of  court,  which  enjoy  the  exclusive  power 
of  calling  persons  to  the  bar.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  group  of  buildings  in 
London  occupied  by  it  belonged  to  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  It  became  an 
inn  of  court  soon  after  his  death  in  1310.  See 
Jkxb  of  Coubt. 

LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS.  A  ^reat  souare 
in  London  near  the  Courts  of  Justice,  laia  out 
by  Inigo  Jones,  and  named  from  Lincoln's  Inn, 
which  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  square.  The 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  faces  the  square  on 
the  south  and  the  Sloane  Museum  on  the  north. 
The  place  was  formerly  notorious  as  a  resort 
of  beggars  and  thieves,  and  was  the  scene  of  a 
number  of  executions  for  political  offenses. 

LINCOLN  TTNIVEBSITY.  See  Jamxs  Mil- 
UKKif  UinvEBSirr* 

UNCBTTS^A-WAI/TON  (Keo-Lat.,  from 
Lai.  linum,  flax  +  crtuta,  crust,  hard  surface). 
An  embossed  wall-covering,  designed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  wall-papers,  natural  woods,  or  plaster 
modeling.  It  was  named  for  its  inventor,  Freder- 
idc  Walton.  The  material  consists  of  linseed 
oil  with  which  is  mixed  wood-fibre,  cork,  cel- 
lulose, paper,  or  other  thickening  substance.  The 
mixture  after  being  treated  chemically  is  made 
into  sheets,  whidh  are  then  backed  with  light 
canvas  and  stamped  in  an  ornamental  pattern. 
It  is  waterproof,  warm,  and  washable.  The  orig- 
inal color  is  light  brown  or  gray,  but  when 
monnted  on  the  wall  it  may  be  painted,  bronzed, 
or  gilt.  The  figures  may  be  stamped  in  high  re- 
lief with  striking  effect.  Lincrustra  is  really  a 
variety  of  linoleum  (q.v.). 

LINI>«  Jkhnt  (Madame  QoU)8GHMIDt)  (1820- 
87).  A  celebrated  singer,  popularly  known  as 
Hha  Swedish  Nightingale.'     She  was  bom  at 


Stockholm  of  humble  parentage.  Her  wonderful 
voice  was  first  noticed  by  an  actress,  through 
whose  influence  she  was  Afterwards  admitted,  at 
the  age  of  nine,  into  the  Stockholm  Conservatory 
of  Music,  at  which  place  she  became  the  pupil  of 
Crcelius  and  Berg.  Through  the  school  of  sing- 
ing attached  to  the  Court  theatre,  she  was  en- 
abled to  make  her  d^but  (1838)  as  Agathe,  in 
Der  Freiachutz,  in  which  her  success  was  in- 
stantaneous. In  1841  she  passed  a  period  of 
nine  months  in  study  with  Manuel  Garcia  in 
Paris.  In  Berlin  (1844),  where  she  had  gone  to 
study  German,  she  sang  the  rOle  of  Vielka  in 
Meyerl>eer's  Feldlager  in  Sohleaien,  In  April, 
1845,  she  made  an  extensive  tour  throughout 
Continental  Europe,  during  which  she  met  with 
unequaled  success,  her  singing  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  firmly  establishing  her  reputation, 
and  securing  for  her  an  engagement  for  the 
Vienna  Opera.  Her  first  appearance  in  England 
was  in  1847.  From  1850  to  1852  she  made  a  tour 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  as  successful 
from  the  financial  point  of  view  as  it  was  from 
the  artistic.  She  was  married  in  Boston  in  1852 
to  Otto  Goldschmidt,  who  was  conducting  the 
Bach  Choir.  After  her  return  to  Europe  fihe 
lived  for  a  few  years  at  Dresden,  and  afterwards 
settled  in  London.  Her  last  public  aopearance 
was  at  Dtisseldorf  at  the  festival  of  the  Lower 
Rhenidi  Musical  Society  in  1870.  Possibly  no 
other  stage  artist  has  been  as  popular  through- 
out the  world  for  her  personal  qualities  as  Jenny 
Lind.  She  was  widely  known  for  her  generosity. 
Her  voice  was  a  soprano  of  bright,  brilliant, 
thrilling,  and  sympathetic  quality,  her  principal 
accomplishment  being  an  unrivaled  mastery  of 
coloratura.  She  invariably  improvised  her  own 
cadenzas,  which  were  always  in  exquisite  taste. 
She  died  at  Stockholm.  A  bust  of  Jenny  Lind 
was  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1894. 
Consult:  Rockstro  and  Holland,  Jenny  *Lind,  the 
Artist  (London,  1891);  Rockstro  and  Gold- 
schmidt, Jenny  lAnd,  Her  Vocal  Art  and  Culture 
(London,  1894). 

UNDAXJ,  llnMou.  An  ancient  town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  Swabia,  situated  on  an  islet  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  Lake  Constance  (Map:  Bavaria, 
C  5).  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an 
old  wooden  bridge  and  a  railway  embankment. 
It  has  a  good  harbor  with  two  lighthouses.  The 
recently  restored  fifteenth-century  Rathaus,  with- 
the  museum  of  antiquities,  and  the  ancient  Ro- 
man toweir  ^^^  interesting  structures.  The  edu- 
cational institutions  of  Lindau  include  a  Latin 
school  dating  from  1530,  a  reaUchulej  and  a  li- 
brary. There  are  extensive  fisheries  and  an  im- 
portant trade  in  agricultural  and  dairy  products, 
iron  and  wood.  Population,  in  1900,  5853.  Lin- 
dau is  belived  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Castrum 
Tiberii  erected  by  the  Romans  against  the  Vin- 
delicians.  The  city  is  mentioned  as  early  as 
774  and  in  1274  it  was  a  free  Imperial  city.  It 
joined  the  Schmalkaldic  League  in  1531,  passed 
in  1804  to  Austria,  and  in  1805  to  Bavaria. 

LINDATI^  Paul  (1839—).  A  German  dram- 
atist, novelist,  and  essayist,  bom  at  Magdeburg. 
He  studied  at  Halle  and  Leipzig.  He  visited 
Paris,  where  he  became  deeply  affected  by  the 
French  literary  spirit,  and,  returning  to  Germany 
in  1863,  edited  the  Diiaaeldorfer  Zeitung  for  a 
year,  went  then  to  Berlin,  and  in  1866  to  Elber- 
feld,  where  he  edited  the  Elherfelder  Zeitung. 
In  1869  he  founded  in  Leipzig  Daa  Neue  Blatt, 
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went  two  years  later  to  Berlin,   and  in   1872  8e<}uently  taught  Polish,  and  was  employed  in  a 

founded  Die  Gegentcart,  which  he  edited  till  1881.  private  library  in  Vienna.     In  1803  he  was  ap- 

In  1877  he  founded  also  Nord  und  Bud,    He  vis-  pointed  director  of  the  lyceum  of  Warsaw,  where 

ited   the    United    States    in    1883    as   guest   of  he  died.    His  W6rterhuch  der  polnischen  Sprache 

Heniy  Villard  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremonial  (6  vols.,  Warsaw,  1807-14;  edited  by  Szajnocha, 

opening  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.     He  Lemberg,  1864-60)  has  retained  much  of  its  sci- 

traveled  widely  in  our  then  opening  West  and  entifie  value. 

St^llf  t"!  ^'^  ^^^*^"  *^  *^  w^^^^  LINDEGBEN,  lln'dc-grto,  Amaua  (1814- 
?fnio„f  i'^X'^/''^'^  ^"  ^^'^''''  *®5^^"  91).  A  Swedish  painter,  £)m  at  Stockholm.  She 
i^o-  al  •  '''' w^""^  ^^'^f  «lf^y  i^^l^'^f  *>^  dT%-  painted  for  several  years  without  instruction,  and 
mas,  stones,  sketches,  and  critical  or  controversial  f^en  studied  at  the  Stockholm  Academy.  After- 
pamphlets,  as  well  as  of  many  dramatic  adapta-  .^^rds  she  obtained  a  traveling  purse  and  studied 
tions.     The  more  noteworthy  of  his  critical  es-  j^  p^js  under  Tissier  and  Co^iet.     Still  later 

fP    5L^;        m!^^^  7^/?^^^  .^f^^f  Jf^f'Jf'*  she  visited  Munich,  and  finally  settled  in  Rome. 

Kleif^iudters   (im)  ;  Lxtierarxsche  RUcksxchU-  Her  works  are  genre  and  portraits,  and  she  ia 

Zoatpfcinfert      1871) ;    and  pramaturgxBche  Blat-  considered  the  greatest  of  ^edish  women  paint- 

ter(  1875-99)     To  the  study  of  French  literature  ers.      Her    "Grandfather    and    Granddaughter" 

he  contributed  essays  on  Afoli^e  (1872)  and  AZ-  (1953)    is  i^  the  Christiania  Gallery,  and  the 

fred  de  Muaset  (1877).    The  more  noteworthy  of  .^Dance  in  a  Peasant's  Cottage"  is  in  the  Stock- 

his  novels  are  Herr  und  Frau  Bewer   (7th  ed.  Voim  Mnnpiim 

1882)  and  Spitzen  (translated  as  "Lace,"  1888).  !^lf:^^'^^  ,    ,,             _ 

Typical  of  his  dramas  are  Die  Erste  (1895)  and  UNDEMANIT,  lln'de-m&n,  Febdh^and  (1852 

Der  Abend   (1896),  but  many  others  are  note-  "-)•     ^  German  mathematician,  bom  in  Han- 

worthy  for  their  technic,  their  instinct  of  stage  over.    He  studied  at  Gottingen,  Erlangen  (where 

effect,  and  their  bright  and  witty  dialogue.  Con-  ^e  *«ok  his  degree  in  1873),  London,  and  Paris. 

suit    Hadlich,    Paul    Lindau    aU    dramatiacher  He  began  his  teaching  in  Wtirzburg  in  1877,  and 

Dichter  (Berlin,  1876).  i^  ^^^  same  year  was  made  professor  at  Freiburg. 

__«__.--_      *           /,«««     .       .  r^  He  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  KSnigsberg  in 

LIOTAU,  Rudolf  (1829- ).    A  German  nov-  iggg    ^nd  ten  years  later  to  a  similar  position 

?o?n'  l'^^^^^^^^  Paul  Lindau,  bom  October  10,  ^t  Munich.     He  is  celebrated  for  having  given 

1829,  m  Gardelegen.    He  was  for  many  years  m  the  first  proof  that  ir  is  a  transcendental  num- 

the  consular  and  diplomatic  service  of  Switzer-  ber,   and   that   therefore   the   circle   cannot    be 

land  and  Germany.     Lindau  studied  m  Mont-  'squared'    (see  the  article  Circle)    by  the  use 

pellier  and  Pans;    he  contributed  to  the  Revue  of  the  compasses  and  the  unmarked  straight-edge. 

des  DeuiD  Mondes,  the  Figaro,  and  the  Journal  Lindemann's  contributions  have  been  chiefly  in 

d€8  D^hats,    From  1859  to  1869  he  lived  m  the  the  form  of  memoirs  published  in  the  Proceedings 

Far   East    and    m    California.      In    1864    with  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences.    He 

Charles  Rickerby  he  founded  the  Japan  Times  at  aig^  published  Untersuchungen  Uber  den  Riemann- 

Yokohama.     In   1869  he  returned  to  Germany,  Roch'schen   8atz    (1879),    and   edited   Clebsch's 

was  war  correspondent  in  the  Franco-Pmssian  Vorlesungen  uber  Oeometrie   (1876). 

\Nar,  and  from  18/2  to  1878  was  employed  at  the  *  *«r-r%iji-M- *  •m-m-  i9n>4%-u"u-n-r    *  *    /     1    -rr 

German  Embassy  in  Paris.    After  that  he  Uved  ,  LIWDEMANN-rBOiniEI,,  fr6m'mel,  Karl 

chiefly  in  Berlin.     His  writings  in  French  and  August  (181991).    A  German  painter  and  lithog- 

English    prove    him    a    thorough    cosmopolitan,  rapher,  bora  at  Markirch,  Alsace.     He  studied 

Wide  travel  and  keen  observation  of  men  and  »»  Munich  under  Rottmann,  but  was  also  mflu- 

manners  are  obvious  in  his  works:    Un  voyage  «?^^^  ^y  Olivier.     In  1845-49  he  lived  m  Rome, 

autour  du  Japon  (1864);   Peines  perdues  (short  **^^°««  ^^"^  *®  London,  where  his  water-colors 

stories,  1880) ;  The  Philosopher's  Pendulum,  and  ^^^^  much  appreciated,  and  once  more  was  at- 

Other  Stories    (1883);    in  German,  Die  pretw-  tracted  to  Munich,  but  soon  left  it  agam  for  Pans, 

aische  Oarde  im  Feldzuqe  1870-71  (1872)  ;  Robert  J'**®'^  ^l  ^"^  **«*^  *?  P*>^*  m  oil,  and  where 

Ashton  (1879)  ;   Schiffbruch  (2d  ed.  1880)  ;  Oute  J?§^^  t     , o e ..  especial  interest  in  his  composi- 

Oesellschaft   (2d  ed.   1883);    Der  Oast   (1883);  ^^^^^:   Jn  1866  he  settled  permanently  m  Rome, 

Zwei  Seelpn    (1888)  ;    Martha    (1892) ;    lAebes^  a°f  »".  ^^J.^  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Ac- 

heiraten  (1894)  ;  Aus  China  und  Japan  (1896)  ;  cademia  di   San  Luca.     His  works  are  distm- 

Tiirkische  Geschichten   (1891);    Der  Fanar  und  «^'^^^   for   romantic   conception   and   lustrous 

May  fair    (1898);    Zwei   Reisen   in   der   Turkei  coloring,   and   include,   among  manjr  other  fine 

(1899).     Lindanes     O^sammelte    Romane    und  views  of  Italian  scenery:   "tlie  Cloister  at  Al- 

ynvellcn   came   out   in   six  volumes   at  Berlin  ^*"°:    „*°.  ^\\  ^*H*"*   Museum ;      Gulf   of   La 

(1892-93)  Spezia,"    m    the    Karlsruhe    Gallery;    "Bay    of 

Naples,"  and  "The  Imperial  Palaces  in  Rome." 

LINDBLAD,  llnd^blftd,  Adolf  Predrtk  (1801-  „^t^-,«.  „  ,,          .  ^         •    xv    «-    •         m 

78).     A  Swedish  composer,  born  at  Skenninge,  „^^^^^'  Wn'^m.    A  town  in  the  I^ov"ice  of 

near  Stockholm.     He  went  to  Berlin  to  study  Hanover,  Prussia.    Until  1885  it  was  a  suburb  of 

music  under  Zelter,  but  in  1835  settled  in  Stock-  l^^;?'^y  *^^  ^ilT"'^^ ^'■"''^  ^n^o\  W     T    !^ 

holm.    He  composed  manv  charming  songs  which  ^y  V^.«  Ihme  (Map:  Prussia,  C  2)      It  has  large 

were  made  popular  by  his  pupil,  Jenny  Lind.  inachine-works,  velvet,  woolen,  and  carpet  weav- 

Thev  are  distinctlv  Swedish  fn  melodv  and  h^r-  >ng  establishments,  and  also  produces  cast  iron, 

mony.     He  also  wote  an  opera,  Frondorema,  chemicals,   sugar    rubber,  ultramarine^  wphalt, 

a  svmphonv,  which   was  given  bv  the  Leipzig  y*?^!^' ^J)?,^"^^-  Population,  in  1890,  28,035; 

Gewandhnus,  and  a  delightful  violin  sonata.    He  *"  1^""»  50,423. 

died  in  Stockholm.  LINDEN.    Various  species  of  the  genus  Tilia. 

LINDE,    iTn'de,    Samuel    Gottlieb     (1771-  See  LncE-TREE. 

1847).     A  Polish  lexicographer,  bom  at  Thorn,  LINDEN  ATT,   lln'dc-nou,  Bebnhabd  AtroTTBT 

iPtussia.     He  studied  at  Leipzig,  where  he  sub-  vox   (1779-1854).     A  ,Saxon  statesman  and  as- 
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tronomer,  bom  at  Pohlhof,  near  Altenburg.  He 
studied  law  and  political  economy  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Leipzig.  After  serving  as  assistant  judge 
at  the  tribunal  of  Altenburg  he  became  an  asso- 
ciate in,  and  afterwards  director  of,  the  Observa- 
tory at  Gotha.  In  1831  he  was  put  at  the  head  of 
the  Saxon  Ministry.  During  his  Premiership 
he  remodeled  the  Saxon  administration  and 
adapted  it  to  modern  requirements.  He  resigned 
in  1843.  Of  his  scientific  publications,  the  follow- 
ing deserve  mention:  Tables  harom^triquea  pour 
faciliter  le  calcul  dea  nivellementa  et  dea  meaurea 
dea  hauteura  (1809),  and  Oeaohichte  der  Stem- 
kunde  im  eraten  Jaihrzehnt  dea  neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hunderta  (1811). 

LINDEN  FAMILY.  An  order  of  plants. 
See  Tilulcem. 

LINDENSCHHIT,  Un^en-shmlt,  Ludwio 
(1809-93).  A  German  archseologist,  brother  of 
Wilhelm  Lindenschmit,  the  painter.  He  was 
born*  at  Mainz,  and  at  first  studied  art,  but  in 
1846  he  gave  up  art  for  (j^rman  antiquities  and 
two  years  later  wrote  Daa  germaniache  ToteiP- 
lager  von  Selzen,  an  important  contribution  to 
the  subject  of  Germanic  sepulchral  mounds.  In 
1851  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Germanic  Cen- 
tral Museum  at  Mainz.  His  publications  include: 
Die  Altertiimer  unaerer  heidniaohen  Vorzeit 
(1858-90);  Die  AltertUmer  der  merotoingiachen 
Zeit  (1880-89)  ;  and  Tracht  und  Bewaffnung  dea 
romiachen  Heerea  wahrend  der  Kaiaereeit  (1882). 

LINDENSCHHIT,  Welhelm,  the  elder 
(1806-48).  A  German  historical  painter,  born 
at  Mainz,  brother  of  Ludwig  Lindenschmit.  He 
studied  at  the  academies  of  Munich  and  Vienna, 
and  in  1826  returned  to  Munich  to  assist  Cor- 
nelius in  his  decorative  work  in  the  arcades 
of  the  royal  garden,  the  K5nigsbau,  and  the 
loggia  of  the  Old  Pinakothek,  and  soon  after- 
wards executed  in  the  Castle  of  Hohenschwangau 
a  series  of  fresco  paintings  representing  episodes 
in  Bavarian  history.  Devoting  himself  next  to 
the  painting  of  easel  pictures,  he  produced  among 
others  the  "Battle  of  Arminius"  (1839,  Karls- 
ruhe Gallery).  Called  to  Meiningen  to  instruct 
the  hereditary  Prince  in  drawing,  he  also  adorned 
the  ducal  castle  of  Landsberg  with  a  cycle  in 
fresco  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Wettin,  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  died.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  history  and 
costume  impart  additional  merit  and  interest  to 
his  impressive  compositions,  replete  with  dra- 
matic life,  such  as  the  "Entry  of  Otho  the  Great 
into  Augsburg  After  the  Victory  on  the  Lechfeld," 
and  "Death  of  Duke  Luitpold  in  the  Battle  Near 
Pressburg,"  in  the  Gallery  at  Mainz,  which  con- 
tains several  other  specimens  of  his  creation. 

LINDENSCHMIT,  Wilhelm  von,  the  young- 
er (1829-95).  A  German  historical  painter,  born 
at  Munich,  son  of  Wilhelm,  the  elder.  First  in- 
structed in  Mainz  by  his  uncle,  Ludwig  Linden- 
schmit, he  studied  subsequently  at  the  Academy 
of  Munich,  at  the  St&del  Institute  in  Frankfort, 
then  in  Antwerp,  and  finally  in  Paris,  where  he 
produced  'The  Harvest"  and  "Duke  Alba  and  the 
Countess  of  Rudolstadt,"  now  both  in  the  Ham- 
burg Gallery.  From  1853  to  1863  he  lived  in 
Frankfort,  then  settled  in  Munich,  where  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  in  1875  and 
soon  attracted  a  large  followiner.  Among  a 
series  of  subiects  from  the  age  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  which  for  a  time  he  more  especially  de- 


voted his  brush,  mayl>e  noted  the  "Disputation  at 
Marburg;"  the  "Institution  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits"  (1868);  "Ulrich  von  Hutten  Fighting 
French  Nobles"  (1869,  Leipzig  Museum); 
"Luther's  Disputation  with  Cardinal  Cajetan  at 
Augsburg"  (Wiesbaden  Gallery).  To  the  same 
period  belong  "Knox  and  the  Iconoclasts," 
"Walter  Raleigh  in  the  Tower  Visited  by  His 
Family"  (1873,  Konigsberg  Museiun) ;  and 
"Assassination  of  William  of  Orange"  (1872, 
Vienna  Museiun),  with  life-size  figures.  Hitherto 
•a  peculiar  brownish  tone  had  marred  the  effect 
of  his  otherwise  powerful  compositions,  but  from 
1874  on  they  gradually  partook  more  and  more 
of  the  luminous  coloring  associated  with  the 
modem  Munich  school,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  artist  turned  to  other  fields  for  his  subjects. 
Examples  of  this  phase  are :  "Venus  by  the  Body 
of  Adonis"  (1874,  New  Pinakothek,  Munich); 
"Narcissus;"  "Entry  of  Alaric  into  Rome" 
(1886);  and  "Prometheus  Bound"  (Mainz  Gal- 
lery). For  the  Magistrates'  Room  in  the  new 
City  Hall  at  Munich  he  executed  the  mural 
painting,  "Progress  of  Munich  Under  Ludwig  I." 

LINa>EBl[AN,  Henby  (1825-79).  An 
American  financier,  bom  at  Lehman,  Pa.  He 
studied  medicine  in  New  York,  and  in  1853  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  chief  clerk 
of  the  Mint  in  1855-64,  and  its  director  in  1866- 
69.  He  made  a  valuable  report  on  the  silver 
market  in  1872;  proposed  tne  coinage  of  the 
trade  dollar;  and  with  Knox  drew  up  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  1873.  As  superintendent  of  the  Mint 
he  wrote  annual  reports,  of  which  that  of  1877, 
arguing  for  a  gold  standard,  is  best  known  and 
most  important. 

LINDH!,  Und,  Andebs  Theodob  ( 1833— ) .  A 
Finnish  poet,  bom  at  Borg&.  At  first  a  pupil  in 
the  School  of  Forestry  at  Stockholm,  he  after- 
wards studied  law  and  became  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  his  native  town.  His  works  include  two 
volumes  of  poetry  (1862-1875)  which  are  very 
popular  in  Finland;  two  dramas  of  less  impor- 
tance, Konung  Birger  och  hana  Broder  (1864), 
and  Maria  af  Skotiland  (1865) ,  and  a  translation 
of  Byron's  Hebrew  Melodiea  (1862). 

LINa>ISFABNE.  An  island  in  the  North 
Sea.    See  Holy  Island. 

LINDOiEY,  John  (1799-1865).  An  English 
botanist,  bom  at  Catton,  near  Norwich.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  in 
1819  published  Obaervationa  on  the  Structure  of 
Fruita,  a  translation  from  Richard's  Analyse  du 
Fruit.  The  next  year  he  published  an  original 
work  entitled  Monographia  Roaarutn,  In  1822  he 
accepted  the  position  of  garden  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Horticultural  Society,  was  promoted 
to  assistant  secretary  in  1826,  and  in  1830,  in 
conjunction  with  (jeorge  Bentham,  organized  the 
first  flower-shows  held  in  England.  He  became 
vice-secretary  of  the  society  in  1841  and  member 
of  council  and  honorary  secretary  in  1858.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  was  also 
professor  of  botany  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  lecturer  to  the  Apothecaiies'  Company, 
and  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work  for  the 
Government.  Among  his  most  important  publi- 
cations are:  Sijnopaia  of  the  British  Flora 
(1829)  ;  A  Natural  System  of  Botany  (1836)  ; 
Th4!  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture  (1842), 
which  in  an  earlier  form  was  translated  into 
several  other  languages;  Ladiea'  Botany  (1837* 
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38) ;  and  Flora  Medica  (1838). .  In  addition  he  Munich,  and  from  1810  until  his  death  was 
edited  a  number  of  scientific  works,  and  at  vari-  Court  Kapellmeister  at  Stuttgart.  He  developed 
ous  times  conducted  several  periodicals  which  at  Stuttgart  one  of  the  best  of  German  orches> 
dealt  with  his  branch  of  science.  tras.  Ia  1853  he  conducted  the  New  Philhar- 
LINDLEY,  Sir  Nathaniel  (1828—).  An  monic  concerts  in  London.  As  a  composer  he 
English  jurist.  He  was  bom  at  Acton  Green,  lacked  originality  and  depth,  but  was  clear,  brU- 
Middlesex;  was  educated  at  University  College,  lian^>  ^^^  musician-like.  Many  of  his  sones,  no- 
London,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  ^*>ly  ^*«  Fahnenwacht,  were  very  popular  in 
Temple  in  1850.  He  was  appointed  Queen's  ^^^eir  time.  His  symphonies  and  his  music  to 
Counsel  in  1872  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com-  Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Olocke  and  Goethe's  Fauat 
mon  Pleas  in  1876,  when  he  was  knighted.  From  are  reckoned  among  the  best  of  his  works.  He 
1881  to  1897  he  was  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  and  ^^^  ^'^^  twenty-eight  operas,  of  which  the 
from  1897  to  1900  Master  of  the  Rolls.    In  1900  c^ief  are  Der  Vampyr  (1829),  and  Lichtenatein 


he  became  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  and  was 
created  Baron  Lindley.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Jurispru- 
dence (1855),' and  Treatises  on  the  Law  of  Part- 
nership and  Companies  (6th  ed.  1893). 

LINDNEB,  llnt'nSr,   Albebt    (1831-88).     A 


( 1845) ,  instrumental  works,  vocal  chamber  music, 
and  other  compositions. 

LINDSAY,  Un'zl.  The  county-seat  of  Vic- 
toria County,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Scugog 
River,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, 69  miles  northeast  of  Toronto   (Map:  On- 


German  dramatist,  bom  at  Suiza  and  educated  tario,  E  3).     It  contains  the  county  buildings 

at  Jena  and  Berlin.     His  earlier  plays,  Dante  and  several  fine  churches  and  schools.    It  is  an 

AUghieri     (.1855)      and     William     Shakespeare  important   railway   centre,   with   a   trade   prin- 

(1864),  were  succeeded  by  the  popular  Brutus  cipally  in  lumber,  grain  and  flour,  and  manufac- 

und  Collatinus  ( 1867 ) .     Among  his  later  plays  tures  of  doors,  sashes,  blinds,  ironwork,  beer,  and 

are    Staud   und    Welf    (1867);    Katharina    II.  extract  of  hemlock  bark.     The  United  States  is 

(1868);    Die   Bluthochzeit   oder   die  Bartholo-  represented  by  a  consular  agent.    Population,  in 

mdusnacht     (1871),    a    great    success;    MaHno  1891,  6081;  in  1901,  7003. 

FalieH  (1875) ;  Don  Juan  d' Austria  {IS7 5) ;  and  LINDSAY.     A   Scottish  family   of  Norman 

per  ^eformator  (1883).    Consult  Hanstein,  Al-  extraction.     One  of  the  race  obUined  lands  in 

bert  Lindner,  Lehen  und  Werke  (Berlin,  1888).  EngUnd  from  William  the  Conqueror;  another, 

LINDNEB^  Theodob   (1843—).     A  German  Sir  Walteb  de  Likdsat,   settling  in   Scotland 

historian,  bom  at  Breslau,  and  educated  there  under  David  I.,  acquired  Ercildoun  and  Luffness 

and  in  Berlin.     In  1876  he  went  to  Mttnster  as  in  East  Lothian.    The  more  prominent  among  a 

professor  of  history,  and  from  there  in  1888  to  long  list  of  illustrious  descendants  are  the  fol- 

Berlin.     His    works    include:      Oeschichte    des  lowing:    William  Lindsat  of  Ercildoun,  Hi^ 

deutschen   Reiches   vom    Ende   des   vierzehnten  Justiciary  of  Lothian  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

Jahrhunderts   bis  zur  Reformation    (1875-80);  twelfth  century,  who  acquired  the  lands  of  Craw- 

KaAser    Heinrich    IV.    (1881);    TJrkundenwesen  ford  in  Clydesdale;  he  married  Princess  Marjory, 

Karls    IV.     und    seiner    Nachfolger     (1882) ;  sister  of  King  William  the  Lion,  and  had  three 

Oeschichte  des  deutschen   Volkes    (1894);   Der  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  inherited  Crawford. — 

Krieg    gegen    Frankreich    und    die    Einigung  Sir  Alexander  Liitdsay,  younger  brother  of  Sir 

Deutsohlands    (1895);    and   Weltgeschichte  aeit  James  Lindsay  of  Crawford  (conspicuous  at  the 

der  Volkerwanderung  (part  i.,  1901).  battle  of  Otterbum),  and  his  son  David,  who 

LINOX),  Mabk  Peaoeb  (1819,77).    A  Dutch  ^^"®  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^^^^  married  the  sister  of 


author,  bom  in  London,  of  English  parentage. 


Robert  III.,  and  was  raised  by  that  King  in 
1398  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Crawford.—DAVID. 


He  studied  at  Boulogne  and  Dtlsseldorf ;  taught  x^rc  S"  T"  ^J^Vifx'f  ^""'j'*  ^*:-"*"'—     -r"'*^ 

in  the  military  school  at  Breda  from   1863  to  ?^*i^^^V*  ,^?**^^"V-"'''''^  Z"^-  ^"""^^  IH"    • 

1865,  and  in  the  latter  year  went  to  The  Hague  e^P^oy?!  ^7^'^  ^  his  most  important  foreign 

as    inspector    of   education    in    South    Holland.  ^'?}^^'^^J^''Z''lTA^^^^f^''''^^i^ 


Under  the  pseudonym  De  oude  heer  Smits,  he 
made  himself  famous  by  his  sketches  in  the 
Arnhemsche  Courant.     They  were  published  in 


1488,  a  title  which  had  never  before  been  be- 
stowed in  Scotland  but  on  Princes  of  the  blood 
royal. — Sir  John   Lindsat,   who   in   1446  was 


book  form   (1858-65),  and  were  collected  in  five  n^^ii^L      i^    I  ^^  ^^  fUT'  *^L*S?^^ 

volumes  as  KompleetJ  werken  van  den  ouden  heer  ^^^.  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  m  1644  creat^  Earl 

Smits    {IS77 -79).     In  the  Nederlandsche  Spec-  of  Lindsay,  who  also  became  sevent^^^ 

tator,  founded  by  him  in  1856,  much  of  his  best  Crawford,  and  held  the  offices  of  High  Tnmsurer 

work  appeared:   Clementine   (1858),  Le  Saltim-  ^L^^^l^^i.^*^  ^5^''^.^^^ 

banque  ( 1869) ,  and  De  geschiedenis  van  een  gen-  Jf ^ol^^f^V^'  *  i?'^  of  Session  and  Secretery 

/Wn     (1862).      He     translated     into     Ditch  of  State  to  James  VL;  and  Ai£XAin)EB^^ 

Sterne's  Tristram  fif/uincfy  and  many  of  the  novels  Lwdsay,  twenty-fourth  Earl  of  Crawford  and 

of    Thackeray,    Scott,    Fielding.    Dickens,    and  ^^^^^^^  ^qv-)- 

others.    His  last  work  was  the  historical  Opkomst       LINDSAY,  Alexandeb  William  Cbawfobd, 

en  onttoikkeling  van  het  Engelsche  volk   ( 1868-  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarras.    See  Csawfdbd 

74).  AND  BaLCASBAS. 


LINDPAINTTKEB,  llnt'plnt-n?r,  Peter  Jo- 
seph VON  (1791-1856).  A  German  musical  con- 
ductor and  composer,  bom  at  Coblenz.  He 
studied  at  Augsburg,  then  at  Munich  under 
Winter,  and  somewhat  later  under  Grfitz,  the 
contrapuntist.  His  Te  Deum  was  successfully 
produced  in  1811.  From  1812  to  1819  he  was 
director  of  music   at   the  Isarthor   Theater  of 


LIND6A7,  or  LYin)(E)SAT,  Sir  David 
(c.  1490-1 555).  The  most  popular  of  the  early 
Scotch  poets.  He  seems  to  have  been  bom  at 
Garmylton.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Saint  Andrews  about  1505-08,  and  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  at  once  to  the  Scottish  Court 
as  equerry  (1508).  In  1511  he  took  ^rt  in  a 
play  before  James  IV.  and  Margaret  Tudor  at 
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Holyrood.    He  became  an  usher  to  Prince  James,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  historical  grammar  of  the 

afterwards    James    V.    of    Scotland,    an    office  Latin  language  and  the  study  of  Plautus.     His 

which    he    held    till    1522.      In    this    year    he  publications  include:    Latin  LangtKige   (Oxford, 

married  Janet  Douglas,  described  as  the  King's  1894,  the  most  important  work  on  the  subject  ia 

seamstress.    About  1528  James  V.  appointed  him  English) ;  A  Short  Historical  Latin  Orammar 

Lyon    king-of-arms     (chief    Court    herald),    in  (Oxford,  1895);  Introduction  to  Latin  Tewtual 

which  capacity  he  was  sent  on  several  diplo-  Emendation   (London,  1896) ;  Palatine  Teat  of 

matic  missions.    He  died  before  April  18,  1555.  Plautua  (Oxford,  1896) ;  The  Oodew  Tumebi  of 

The  earliest  of  his  poems.  The  Dreme    (about  Plautus   (Oxford,  1898) ;  Plautus'  Captivi   (2d 

1528),  is  an  allegory  written  in  the  seven-line  ed.  London,  1902);  Nonius  MaroeUus   (Oxford, 

stanza  of  Chaucer.     The  poet  is  conducted  by  1901),  etc. 

Dame  Remembrance  through  earth  to  hell  and  iJin>SAY,  William   (1835-).     An  Ameri- 

purgatory,   back  to  the   earth,   and   finally  to  can  lawyer,  born  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.    He 

heaven^    The  vision  doses  w,th  an  account  of  the  ^^  educated  in  Virginia,  and  in  1864  removed 

dreadful  state  of  Scotland— the  robbery  and  op-  ^o  Hickman  County,  Ky.,  where  he  taught  school, 

pression  m  the  Highlands  and  on  the  borders,  studied  law,  and  in  1858  was  admitted  te  the 

This  poem  was  soon  followed  by  rfceTej^ofiuw*  ^a^     He  entered  the  Confederate  service  at  the 

^^S?^^^^!'  ^'  ^^  f<>^^^^J'<^^^  Papy^o  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  was  a  captoin  in  the 

(1630),   a   satire  on  the   (>)urt,   prelates,   and  Twenty-second  Tennessee  Regiment,  and  an  aide 

nobles,  and  by  the  Kxng'^  Flytxng  {IbZfi'l) ,  an  ^^  ^he  staffs  of  Generals  Buford  and  Lyon.    At 

audacious  rebuke  of  the  Kmg's   licentiousness.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  resumed  his  law  practice 

For  the   feast  of  Epiphany,  January  6,   1540,  ^^  ciinton,  Ky„  from  which  place  he  was  elected 

Lindsay  wrote  his  famous  morality  play,  Ane  ^^  ^  Democrat  te  the  State  Senate  in  1867.    In 

Satyrs  of  th^  Thrte  Estaxtxs    m  which  he  de-.  jgy^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^o  the  bench  of  the  Kentucky 

nounced  with  especial  severity  the  clergy.     A  supreme  Court,  and  from  1876  to  1878  was  Chief 

y^^<>^^^^^^Y''''\^^\^^^^i^''S''^^^^^  Justice  of  the  Stote.     He  then  declined  a  w. 

poem  (6333  lines)  allied  Tfce  ^ff.*-^^/^'  "^^^f"  nomination,  and  resumed  his  practice  at  Frank- 

gives  an  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  Assyria,  ^^^     jj^  ^^^        -^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  188^ 

*   4i?'^*'T*^"l^T#!l'''*'^T^'^'*''*PrP^!^^  was  a  commissioner  of  the  World's  Columbian 

of   the   fall   of   the    fifth   world-monarchy    the  Exposition  in  1893,  and  in  the  same  year  waa 

Church  of  Rome.    Other  poems  are:     The  Com^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  Stetes  Senate  t6  fill  the 

j^aynt  of  Bagsche    the  Kxngvs  auld  Hound,  to  ^.^            ^^^  ^     ^^^  resignation  of  John  G. 

Bawtte,theKtngufhe^helomtDog,andhisCon^  Carlisle,  who  had  been  api^inted  Secretory  of 

panums,  a  satire  on  the  Court;  The  Hxstone  and  ^j^^  Treasury  by  President ^eveland.     In  1894 

Testament  of  Squyer  Meldrum,  a  metrical  ro-  ^^  ^^^  reSlectea  for  the  full  term  of  six  years, 

mance,  having  as  a  hero  a  contemporary  Scotch  y^^^  ^.      ^  ^eound-money'  man,  before  the  close 

laird;  Ktttie's  Confessions,  aimed  at  the  confes-  ^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^  y^^^^  litranged  from  his  party 

sional;  and  Ane  Descrtptton  of  Peder  Coffer,  m  ^nd  voted  generally  with  the  Republicans.  After 

exgwure  of  peddlers'  tricks     For  a  century  Lind-  ^^^  retirement  froi  the  Senate  te  practiced  law 

•ay^B  satires,  abounding  m  humor  and  proverbial  .^  ^^^  york  City,  and  in  1901  was  appointed  by 

philosophv,  were  read  throughout  Scotland    They  president    McKiiiey    a    commissioner    for    the 

seem  to  liave  lost  their  popularity  chiefly  be-  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  Saint  Louis. 

cause  the  language  m  which  they  were  written  '^ 

became  unintelligible  to  all  except  scholars.    In  LINDSBOBG,  llnza>6r^.    A  city  in  McPher- 

furthering   the    Reformation   in    Scotland   they  son  (Ik>unty,  Kan.,  206  miles  west  by  south  of 

Slayed  a  part  hardly  second  to  the  sermons  of  Kansas  City;  on  the  Smolnr  Hill  River,  and  on 

ohn  Knox.     The  Thrie  Estaitis  occupies  a  con-  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  rail- 

siderable  place  in  the  development  of  the  drama,  roads   (Map:  Kansas,  £  3).     It  is  the  seat  of 

ConsulthisPoe*fcai  Worito,  ed.  by  Laing  (2  vols.,  Bethan^yr   College    (Lutheran),   opened  in    1881, 

Edinburgh,   1879)  ;    and   Works,  ed.   for  Early  consisting  of  twelve   departments,    including  a 

English  Text  Society  (5  parts,  London,  1866-71).  musical  conservatory  which  is  widely  known  for 

_  •vfT'Tka  A  ^r     f*     *    a    X  V      1.       •  i  1^  annual  'Messiah'  concerto.  The  city  is  the  cen- 

LnrDSAT,    RowoiT.     A    Scotch    chronicler,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^         g^^j^^  Lutheran  colonies, 

called,  from  his  birthplace,  Pitocottie  (q.v.).  ^^^  j^  ^j^^  location  of  the  Bethanv  Book  Oncem, 

LZHIXSATy    Thomas    Bond    (1863—).      An  the  Lutheran  publication,  house  for  the  West.  It 

American  linguist  and  educator,  bom  in  New  has  considerable  trade  in  grain,  broom-corn,  live 

York  City.    He  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Univer-  stock,  farm  produce,  etc.,  and  manufactures  flour^ 

aity  In  1874,  and  then  studied  in  Germany.     In  brooms,  and  brick.    Population,  in  1890,  968 ;  in 

1878  be  became  assisstent  professor  of  Latin  and  1900,  1279. 

Sanskrit  at  Boston  University,  and  in  1884  was  LINDSEY,    lln'zl,    Charles    (1820—).      A 

promoted  to  a  full  professorship.    He  wrote  sev-  Canadian  author.    He  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire, 

'eral  articles  on  Latin  poete  for  Warner's  Library  England,  and  in  1841  went  to  Canada,  where  he 

of  Best  Literature;  edited  Cornelius  Nepos  (1882  •was  employed  on  the  steff  of  the  Toronto  Eat* 

and  1896),  Juvenal  (1890),  and  Catullus  (1902) ;  aminer  and  of  the  Toronto  Leader.    His  publica- 

and  published  Easy  Latin  Lessons  (with  Rollins,  tions  include:    Clergy  Reserves  (1861) ;  Prohihi- 

1800)  And  Sight  Slips  in  Latin  (1892).  tory  Liquor  Lairs    (1866);   Life  and  Times  of 

\  Wallace  M.  (1868-) .    A  distin-  W««wm  Lyon  Mackenzie    {2  vols.,   1862)  ;   An 


gaished  Latinist,  bom   in   Fifeshire ;    educated  {"^?*'*>V*??  ""^  the  Unsettled  Boundaries  of  On- 

at  Glasgow  University  and  Balliol  College,  Ox-  *«*^  (^^"3)  ;  and  Rome  %n  Canada  (1877). 

ford;  Fellow  of  Jesus  Cbllege,  1880-99.    In  the  XJNDSOIiEY,  John  Berrien  (1822-97).    An 

latter  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  hu-  American  physician  and  educator,  bom  at  Prince- 

manity  at  Saint  Andrews  University,  Scotland,  ton,  K.  J.    After  graduating  at  the  University 

Bis  oontiilmtions  to  classical  learning  have  been  of  Nashville  in  1839^  he  attended  the  medical 
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8chool8  of  the  univenitieB  of  LouisYille  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  at  the  latter  in 
1843.  He  also  studied  theology  and  was  or- 
dained in  1846  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
From  1850  to  1870  he  was  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Nashville,  and  from  1853  to 
1873  chancellor  of  the  university.  In  1850  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  medical  department  of 
the  institution  and  became  its  first  dean.  He 
organized  Montgomery  Bell  Academy,  and  had  a 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Tennessee  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  where  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  materia  medica  from  1876  until  his  death.  In 
the  University  of  Tennessee  he  was  professor  of 
chemistry  and  State  medicine  from  1880  to 
1897.  He  edited  for  many  years  the  Nashville 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  contributed 
extensively  to  periodical  literature  on  scientific 
and  religious  subjects.  He  published  Our  Ruin: 
Its  Causes  and  Cure  (1868),  and  was  the  editor 
of  The  Military  Annals  of  Tennessee  (1886), 

LINE  (AS.  line,  OF.,  Fr.  ligne,  It.  linea,  from 
Lat.  linea,  thread,  line,  from  linum,  6k  X/yor,  linon, 
flax) .  A  military  and  naval  term,  applied  to  the 
regular  regiments  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infan- 
try, in  distinction  from  engineers  and  special 
corps  or  departments.  While  it  applies  univer- 
sally, it  has  more  special  reference  to  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Orig- 
inally it  referred  to  the  troops  constituting  the 
regular  line  of  battle.  In  England  the  terms 
marching  regiment  and  marching  officer  were 
formerly  much  used,  as  synonymous  with  line  r^- 
ment  and  line  ofiicer.  Line  formation  is  a  forma- 
tion in  which,  the  men,  horses,  or  guns  consti- 
tuting the  line  are  abreast  of  each  other.  It  is 
the  order  in  which  infantry  formulate  their 
attack. 

In  the  navy  there  is  a  similar  usage  and  the 
line  or  combatant  officers  are  distinguished  from 
those  with  other  duties  such  as  the  medical 
corps,  pay  corps,  etc.  The .  engineers  (see 
Engineebs,  Corps  of)  were  originally  included 
among  the  stalT  officers,  but  by  the  Organization 
Act  of  1899  they  take  actual  rank  and  com- 
missions as  line  officers,  though  still  pursuing 
engineering  duties.  In  European  navies  the  term 
is  used  to  distinguish  the  officers  serving  in  the 
regular  navy  from  those  in  the  naval  reserve  or 
on  coast  guard  or  other  duties. 

LINE.  A  term  used  in  the  Fine  Arts,  by  ex- 
tension of  its  original  meaning,  as  synonymous 
with  drawing.  The  use  of  line  in  representation 
of  visual  objects  in  general  is  discussed  under 
Drawing  and  Perspective;  this  article  will  con- 
fine itself  to  its  use  in  painting.  Line  is  of  equal 
importance  w^ith  color  in  a  picture,  the  greatest 
color  is  ts  of  the  past,  like  Titian  and  Tintoretto, 
having  also  been  good  draughtsmen.  In  fact,  the 
character  of  a  picture  is  often  determined  by  the 
prevailing  character  of  its  lines,  which  is  gener- 
ally indicative  of  a  particular  sentiment,  of 
which  it  forms  the  expression.  (See  Composi- 
tion.) It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the 
studio  maxims  and  rules  of  drawing.  There  is, 
of  course,  such  a  thing  as  an  abstract  beauty  of 
line.  Curves  strike  us  as  being  more  beautiful 
than  unvarying  straight  lines,  and  compound  and 
reversed  curves  than  simple  ones.  In  like  man- 
ner we  feel  that  lines  could  continue  each  other 
smoothly,  as  in  the  hiunan  figure.  But  the  fol- 
lowing of  cast-iron  maxims  would  restrict  the 
artist   in    practice,    and    destroy   for   the   ama- 


teur the  enjoyment  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art. 

As  regards  line  in  a  picture  there  are  two 
distinct  points  of  view :  the  classical,  or  academic, 
and  the  picturesque,  or  naturalistic.  The  former 
sees  in  line  the  chief,  almost  the  only  merit  of  a 
picture,  relegating  color  to  a  posiUon  entirely 
subordinate.  Its  chief  subject  is  the  human 
figure,  and  it  attempts  by.  uniting  many  individ- 
ual perceptions  to  reach  the  ideal.  The  pictur- 
esque, on  the  other  hand,  endeavors  to  give  the 
soft  outlines  of  nature,  and  is  concerned  rather 
with  the  general  effect  than  with  details.  Its 
chief  purpose  is  to  give  the  character  of  objects, 
the  appearance  of  life,  and  to  do  this  it  empha- 
sizes salient  points  to  the  neglect  of  details.  The 
character  of  drawing  used  in  the  portrayal  of  an 
object — ^whether  classical  or  picturesque — is  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  object,  tne  purpose 
of  the  artist,  and,  above  all,  by  his  individuality. 

Among  ancient  peoples  the  Greeks  were  very 
accurate  draughtsmen,  this  being  the  only  re- 
spect in  which  their  painting  equaled  that  of 
modem  times.  Among  the  lUilians  the  Floren- 
tines, from  Giotto  to  Michelangelo,  were  pre- 
eminent in  line,  tnough  it  was  also  the  forte  of 
the  Paduan  school  (Mantegna),  and  the  Um- 
brians  produced,  under  Florentine  influence,  mas- 
ters like  Signorelli  and  Raphael.  The  Flemings 
of  the  fifteenth  century  (Van  Evch,  Memling), 
and  the  Germans  of  the  sixteenth  (Dfirer,  Hol- 
bein) also  excelled  in  line.  The  Venetians  were 
colorists  rather  than  draughtsmen,  as  were  also 
the  Spaniards  (Velasouez)  and  the  Netherland- 
ers  (Rubens,  Rembranat).  Classioal  drawing  was 
carried  to  the  most  logical  extreme  by  David  and 
his  followers  in  France,  the  picturesque  view 
being  represented  by  Delacroix  and  the  Roman- 
ticists, whose  successors  in  this  respect,  the  Im- 
Sressionists,  almost  deny  the  existence  of  line, 
lost  artists  of  the  present  day,  however,  com- 
bine both  points  of  view  in  their  practice.  Con- 
sult the  authorities  referred  to  under  Coicposi- 

TION, 

LIlTEy  MxTHEMATiciiL.  A  magnitude  of  only 
one  dimension,  defined  as  the  path  of  a  mov- 
ing point  or  the  boundary  between  adjacent  por- 
tions of  a  surface.  Lines  are  classified  as 
straight,  broken,  curved,  or  mixed.  The  broken 
line  is  composed  of  straight  lines.  A  mixed  line 
is  composed  of  straight  and  curved  lines. 

L^EA,  l^ntk.  La.  A  town  of  Spain.  See 
La  LInea. 

LINE  All  (Lat.  linealis,  relating  to  a  line, 
from  linea,  line).  In  law,  a  term  employed  to 
describe  the  relationship  of  persons  who  consti- 
tute successive  generations  m  a  direct  line  of 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  therefore 
bear  the  relation  of  ancestor  and  descendant  to 
each  other.  It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  'col- 
lateral' as  applied  to  consanguinity  or  relation- 
ship, which  means  persons  who  have  a  common 
ancestor,  but  do  not  bear  the  relation  of  an- 
cestor and  descendant  as  to  each  other,  as 
cousins,  who  have  a  common  ancestor  on  either 
the  paternal  or  maternal  side,  but  have  not  the 
same  immediate  ancestors,  that  is,  their  parents. 
See  CoLLAiBBAL;  CoNSAKQunnTT;  Descent; 
Relations. 

LINEAK  ACCELEBATIOK.    See  Mechar- 

IC8. 
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LINE-ENGBAVING.  That  which  is  done 
with  the  burin,  the  only  tool  in  common  use.  The 
term  iine-engraving'  is  almost  wholly  limited  to 
such  engraving  as  is  intended  for  printing  off' 
upon  paper.  The  burin  is  a  slender  steel  bar, 
square,  or  more  rarely  triangular  in  section,  with 
this  peculiarity,  that  its  working  end  is  cut  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  plane  so  that  the 
most  projecting  point — ^that  farthest  from  the 
handle — is  a  not  very  acute  solid  triangle  bound- 
ed by  three  planes,  which  meet  in  very  sharp 
edges.  This  steel  bar  is  set  in  a  short  wooden 
handle  having  a  rounded  form  so  shaped  that 
the  hand  may  push  it  strongly,  point  on.  When 
this  tool  is  forced  along  the  surface  of  a  metal 
plate  with  the  axis  of  the  steel  bar  slightly  in- 
clined to  the  surface  of  the  plate,  it  cuts  a 
groove,  forcing  out  the  metal  in  a  curled  shav- 
ing: and  according  as  it  is  forced  in  more  or 
less  deep  it  makes  the  incision  more  or  less  wide. 
The  artist  having  before  him,  let  us  say,  a  patch 
of  sh^de  in  the  drawing  which  he  is  to  copy,  that 
patch  having  a  definite  size  and  the  depth  of 
the  shade  varying  in  an  artistic  gradation  from 
light  to  dark,  it  is  his  business  to  reproduce 
that  shade  on  the  paper  which  is  to  be  printed 
from  his  engraved  plate  by  means  of  applied  ink; 
and  therefore,  as  he  has  at  his  disposal  only  solid 
black  lines  by  which  to  represent  shade,  he  has 
to  decide  on  the  number,  the  direction,  the  fine- 
ness, and  the  closeness  of  the  setting  of  those 
lines. 

Some  burinists  have  worked  with  very  fine 
lines,  put  in  as  simply  as  those  of  the  etcher: 
short  lines,  nearly  parallel,  drawn  with  all  the 
apparent  ease  of  a  pen  and  ink  draughtsman. 
Others,  especially  the  line-engjavers  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  have  used  lines 
of  varying  breadth,  very  wide  in  some  part  of 
their  length  and  tapering  to  a  point,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  these  lines  have  been  used  in  one  system, 
nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  and  have  also 
been  used  crossing  each  other  like  the  cross- 
hatching  recommended  by  some  teachers  of  draw- 
ing in  black  and  white.  A  still  further  develop- 
ment of  the  process  has  involved  the  putting  of  a 
dot  or  cut  in  the  metal  in  each  lozenge-shaped 
space  left  by  such  cross-hatching;  but  this  has 
not  been  approved  by  the  critics  of  later  times 
and  may  be  thought  to  be  abandoned.  Line-en- 
graving has  not  been  in  very  common  use  since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  this, 
in  part,  because  of  the  strong  feeling  caused  by 
the  use  of  etching  and  dry-point  work  by  artists 
to  render  their  own  thoughts,  with  the  result 
that  line-engraving,  a  process  much  too  slow 
and  mechanical  to  please  the  artist  who  is  ac- 
customed to  painting  or  drawing  in  monochrome, 
is  neglected  except  for  the  reproduction  of  paint- 
ings and  the  like.  The  very  common  use  of  line- 
engraving  to  do  just  such  work  as  that,  namely, 
the  close  copying  of  pictures  and  statues  in  the 
public  galleries  of  Europe,  has  aided  in  this  gen- 
eral condemnation  of  burin  work  as  dull  and  un- 
interesting. The  production,  since  1860,  of  a  few 
works  of  the  burin  in  which  great  artistic  in- 
telligence and  much  originality  is  shown  has  not 
sufiiced  to  restore  the  popularity  of  the  art. 
Moreover,  the  immense  advance  in  photographic 
engraving  of  all  sorts  has  helped  in  the  com- 
parative abandonment  of  this  with  the  -other  uses 
of  the  engraver's  art. 

EiSTOBY.    As  stated  in  the  article  Enobayhto, 


the  custom  of  printing  trial  impressions  of  niello 
plates  may  have  origpiated  the  art  of  engraving 
lor  printing  upon  paper.  This  origin  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  result  of  the  newly  invented  proc- 
ess is  found  in  such  early  work  as  that  of 
Baccio  Baldini.  His  prints  are,  of  course,  rare, 
but  they  do  not  need  rarity  to  make  them  singu- 
larly valuable,  both  historically  and  in  the  way 
of  artistic  merit.  Contemporary  with  them  are 
a  great  many  small  prints,  known  to  collectors 
as  niello  or  niello  prints,  these  being  evidently 
made  by  rubbing  with  ink  the  coppers  prepared 
for  niello  work  and  taking  impressions  on  paper 
to  show  the  design.  From  1450  until  ^he  close 
of  the  century  these  works  and  those  of  Robetta 
of  Florence,  those  of  Lombardy,  and  those  of 
Martin  Schongauer  of  Southeastern  Germany,  rep- 
resent a  great  part  of  the  artistic  movement  of 
the  time.  The  earliest  engravings,  whether  of 
Italian  or  German  origin,  show  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  burin  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  burinist's  art.  The  outline  is 
drawn  on  the  metal  with  singular  grace  and 
charm,  this  extending  even  to  the  most  refined 
qualities  of  facial  expression;  but  this  outline 
is  not  supported  by  a  complete  system  of  light 
and  shade.  The  burin  is  used  for  thin  and  light 
lines  only,  usually  very  short,  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lines  of  the  etcher;  and 
where  there  is  opportunity  for  elaborate  line 
work,  as  in  the  drawing  of  flowing  hair,  the  deli- 
cate, nearly  parallel  lines  by  which  the  effect  is 
produced  are  evidently  a  habit  of  the  skilled  en- 
graver on  metal  for  original  decorative  effect, 
without  thought  of  printing.  The  work  of  Jacopo 
del  Barbari  (the  master  of  the  Caduceus),  an 
artist  of  whom  little  is  known,  is  among  the 
most  poetical  of  the  time,  and  Sandro  Botticelli, 
in  his  designs  for  the  illustration  for  Dante — 
designs  thought  to  have  been  engraved  by  Baccio 
Baldini — is  supposed  also  to  have  engraved  a 
few  plates  himself.  In  fact,  the  painters  of  the 
time  experimented  with  the  burin  very  nearly  as 
the  painters  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  worked  with  the  etching-needle,  trying 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  new  process 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  black  and  white 
in  this  enduring  form.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  early  engravers  had  no  thought  of  the 
comparative  lowering  of  their  art  to  a  process 
of  mere  copying. 

The  sixteenth  century  is  a  time  of  amazing 
fertility  and  artistic  results  in  line-engraving. 
Especially  during  the  years  previous  to  his  death 
in  1528  Albert  DUrer  produced  designs  of 
extraordinary  originality  and  refined  sentiment. 
His  most  famous  pieces  are  the  "Melancholia" 
and  the  so-called  "Night  and  Death;"  but  his 
"Adam  and  Eve"  (one  of  his  earliest  works  iUi 
black  and  white),  the  noble  designs  called  the 
"Coat  of  Arms  with  the  Skull"  and  the  "Coat 
of  Arms  with  the  Cock,"  and  several  of  the  por- 
traits, are  of  equal  artistic  importance.  ( For  de- 
tails, see  Dt^BEB,  Albbecht.)  In  the  Low  Coun- 
tries Lucas  Van  Leyden  worked  until  1533,  and 
his  design  in  black  and  white,  as  shown  in  his 
prints,  though  feeble  compared  with  the  mag- 
nificent strength  of  Dttrer,  is  charming  for  its 
quaintness;  and  his  portrait  work  has  singular 
attractiveness  because  of  its  apparent  fidelity  to 
individual  expression  and  to  details  of  costume. 
Barthel  Beham  produced  less  work  than  his  pre- 
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decesBor  and  probable  teacher^  Dflrer,  his  life  teenth  century;  and  with  their  works  closes  the 
being  short,  but  he  is  known  as  the  maker  of  the  history  of  line-engraving  of  the  traditional 
finest  burin  engraving  existing  if  technical  quali-  school.  Everything  since  the  Napoleonic  wars 
ties  are  considered,  and  one  equal  to  any  similar  has  been  in  a  way  tentative.  Here  and  there 
artistic  work  of  the  kind,  viz.  portraiture,  in  powerful  and  self-centred  artists  like  Francois 
loftier  expressional  qualities.  This  astonishing  Forster  (d.  1892)  and  Henriquel-Dupont  (d. 
print  is  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  1892)  followed  a  resolute  course,  working  in 
in  his  youth,  the  plate  being  dated  1531.  Marc-  the  spirit  of  such  a  period  or  such  a  master  of 
antonio  Raimondi  (q.v.)  has  been  the  most  re-  the  past  as  their  personal  characteristics  made 
puted  and  admired  of  burin  en^avers,  but  this  easy,  and  producing  valued  prints.  Since  1850 
largely  because  of  the  traditional  dependence  line-engraving  has  been  kept  alive  mainly  by 
of  his  art  upon  the  teachings  of  Raphael,  and  the  Government  institution  La  chalcographie  de 
the  fact  that  he  reproduced  many  of  Raphaers  Louvre,  there  being  only  one  or  two  very  ex- 
drawings,  now  lost — ^these  reproductions  beins  ceptional  artists  to  glorify  the  second  half  of 
not  necessarily  close,  though  having  much  oi  the  nineteenth  century.  The  chief  of  these,  Fer- 
the  original  significance.  In  a  curious  way  Marc-  dinand  Gaillard,  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  in 
antonio  links  together  the  earliest  and  the  later  black  and  white  of  our  time, 
schools  of  line-en^aving:  for  he  haa  a  refine-  uneN  (AS.  linen,  from  Kn,  flax,  from  Lat. 
m^t  o«  outline  m  no  way  supported  by  his  j^^  fl^^j  ^he  term  linen  is  usually  applied 
svstem  of  light  and  shade,  m  which  he  resembles  ^o  fabrics  woven  from  the  fibre  of  fiax  (q.v.), 
the  earliest  men,  while  his  deliberate  preference  although  materials  made  from  hemp  or  even 
of  a  life  of  copying  to  the  career  of  an  origmal  j^^  J^  sometimes  called  by  this  name.  Linen 
designer  in  black  and  white  makes  him  m  a  way  -g  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^g^  ^^  ^^  ^^^il^  manufactures,  at 
the  founder  of  that  unfortunate  later  school  ^^^^  j^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^U^^^  mentioned  in  litera- 
which  looked  upon  Ime-engraving  as  a  techm-  ^^^^  rj^^  cerecloth,  in  which  the  most  ancient 
cahty,  to  be  used  only  for  the  rendering  usually  mummies  were  wrapped,  proves  its  early  and 
inadequate,  of  important  pictuites.  Agostmo  extensive  use  among  the  Egyptians,  and  it 
Carraoci  (q.v.)  worked  dunn^  the  second  half  of  ^  ^^j^  ^hat  the  very  finest  linen  of  the  present 
the  sixteenth  century,  producing  original  designs  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^  ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Egyptian 
as  well  as  copies,  and  m  France  the  able  work-  ^^^^  j^^  ^^  ^yg  ^^  t^e  Pharaohs.  It  formed 
men  Abraham  Bosse  and  Israel  Silvestre  car-  ^Iso  parts  of  the  garmente  of  the  Hebrew  as  well 
ried  the  traditions  of  originality  and  native  ^  ^^^  Egyptian  prieste.  The  wonderful  dura- 
force  far  into  the  seventeenth  century.  Poetical  ^^jj.^  ^^  f.^^  is  evidenced  by  ite  existence  on 
mspiration  was  denied  them,  but  they  have  left  ^^^^i^  and  by  the  remarkable  fact  mentioned 
an  admirable  record  of  their  time  m  designs  of  ^  ^^^  German  writer  Seetzen,  and  referred  to 
complete  mdividuality.  ^    Blumenbach,  that  he  had  found  several  nap- 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  France  was  i^  within  the  folds  of  the  covering  of  a  mum- 
at  the  head  of  Europe  in  the  art  of  engraving  and  ^ly  which  he  unwrapped,  and  that  he  had  them 
was  represented  by  Robert  Nanteuil  (q.v.),  washed  several  times  without  injury. 
Gerard  Edelinck,  a  Fleming,  who  had  migrated  Lj^en  was  made  in  England  at  an  early  date, 
to  Paris,  and  Antoine  Masson,  who  worked  after  the  garmente  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxons  being 
paintings  by  the  great  artiste  of  the  day,  but  ij^en  and  woolen.  The  Bayeux  tepestry  is  a 
without  a  minute  adherence  to  the  original,  li^en  cloth,  embroidered  in  wool.  Although  the 
Nanteuil  was  indeed  the  inventor  of  those  de-  weaving  of  linen  had  been  conducted  as  a  house- 
vices,  those  combinations  of  Imes  and  dote  and  ^^1^  industry  for  many  centuries,  it  was  first 
that  excess  of  cross-hatching,  which  were  so  manufactured  in  England  on  a  large  scale  by 
abused  by  his  successors;  but  his  own  work  is  Flemish  weavers  under  the  protection  of  Henry 
of  almost  uniform  good  teste  and  dignity—  m,^  i^  1253 ;  it  was  not  until  eighty  years  after 
formal,  indeed,  in  the  spint  of  the  time,  but  re-  that  a  colony  of  Scots  planted  themselves  in  the 
teining  a  force  and  fire  rather  characteristic  northeast  part  of  Ireland  and  esteblished  thcra 
of  the  original  work  than  of  the  copyist.  Jean  the  linen  manufacture  which  has  since  become 
Pesne  engraved  the  paintings  of  Poussm  with  a  a  national  industry.  In  Continentel  Europe  linen 
similar  boldness,  transferring  the  artists  com-  was  extensively  made  throughout  medieval  times, 
position  from  the  canvas  te  the  smaller  study  Charlemagne  is  said  to  have  worn  linen  under- 
m  black  and  white.  Gerard  Audran  (d.  1703)  clothing,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Franks.  The 
was  able  to  give  power  to  huge  printe,  rather  Moors  of  Spain  were  renowned  for  their  beautiful 
closely  studied  from  the  paintings  of  his  con-  Unen  and  other  textiles,  which  were  exported  to 
temporaries,  Mignard  and  Poussin,  as  well  as  to  Orientel  countries.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
reproductions  of  Raphael's  wall  pieces.             ^  Seville    had    16,000    looms.      As    early   as    the 

In   the   eighteenth   century   line-engraving   is  eleventh  century  Flandere,  Brabant,  and  many 

delicate  and  refined  and  the  portraits  of  the  time  French  and  German  towns  became  famous  for 

are  of  singular  interest,  but  it  is  devoted  to  a  fine  linens.    The  soil  of  the  Netherlands  and  of 

more  feeble  system  of  design  and  largely  used  France  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  produe- 

for  book  illustration.     The  celebrated  Livrea  d  tion  of  fiax  of  a  superior  qvLBlitv,  and  here  the 

vignettes,  illustrated  by  Charles  Eisen,  Charles  manufacture  of  linen  reached  i{s  greatest  per- 

Nicolas  Cochin,  Pierre  Philippe   Choflfard,  and  .  fection.    The  stimulus  to  produce  fine  yams  ( 


Nicolas  De  Launay,  as  the  most  celebrated  of  a  Spinning;  also  Lace)   for  the  lacemakers  gave 

large  school  of  engravers,  form  a  separate  branch  rise  to  such  care  and  attention  in  the  cultivation 

of  art  study,  the  number  of  the  works  being  very  and  preparation  of  flax  that  in  point  of  fineness 

great  and  their  merit  singularly  uniform.     In  of  fibre  they  have  been  unequaled.    Consequently 

still  later  times,  Volpato  (d.  1803)  and  Raphael  the  linens 'of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  have 

Morghen    (d.    1833)    carried  over  the   assumed  long  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  reputetion,  and  in 

grand  style  of  the  earlier  workmen  into  the  nine-  the  manufacture  of  lawn  and  cambric,  which  axe 
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the  finest  kinds  of  linen  cloth  made,  the  French 
are  unrivaled.  In  the  ordinary  kinds  of  linen 
those  of  Ireland,  especially,  are  remarkable  for 
their  excellence,  and  this  trade  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  that  country,  while  in  Scotland 
a  large  trade  in  the  coarser  and  inferior  kinds 
has  been .  established.  The  manufacture  in  the 
American  colonies  was  of  slow  growth,  outside 
of  families,  but  as  early  as  1731  brown  hollsjid 
was  produced  in  Massachusetts.  In  1809  the 
Legislature  of  Kentucky  petitioned  Congress  to 
protect  the  linen  industxy  of  the  United  States, 
claiming  that  Kentucky  already  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  country  with  baling 
linen,  and  could  easily  raise  hemp  enough  for 
the  entire  Union. 

Flax  is  reduced  to  thread  by  spreaders,  draw- 
ing and  roving  frames,  and  finally  by  carding 
and  spinning,  in  the  same  general  maimer  as 
other  fibres.  (See  Spinning.)  But  while  coarse 
thread  is  spun  dry,  like  that  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk,  the  finer  thread  has  to  be  spun  wet.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  used  is  about  120^  F. 

The  chief  kind  of  linen  manufactured,  besides 
yam  and  thread,  is  lawn  (Fr.  linon)  the  finest 
of  fiax  manufactures,  formerly  exclusivelv  a 
French  production;  but  very  fine  lawns,  sucn  as 
cambric,  damask,  and  diaper,  are  now  made  else- 
where. 

Of  the  flnerplain  fabrics,  sheetings  are  the  most 
important.  Common  sheeting  and  toweline  are 
extensively  manufactured  in  Scotland,  and  the 
latter  to  a  moderate  extent  (6,649,862  square 
yards,  valued  at  $752,891  in  1900)  in  the  United 
States.  Ducks,  huckabacks,  osnaburgs,  crash,  and 
tick  (corrupted  from  tioken  and  dekken,  Dutch 
for  cover)  are  very  coarse  and  heavy  materials, 
some  fully  bleached,  others  unbleached  or  nearly 
so.  They  are  chiefly  made  in  Scotland,  and  also 
at  Leeds  and  Bamsley  in  England.  Varieties  of 
velvet  and  velveteen  are  also  made  of  fiax  and 
much  linen  yam  is  used  as  warp.  Linen  is  often 
mixed  with  jute  or  with  cotton,  each  of  which, 
on  account  of  its  greater  cheapness,  has  usurped 
the  place  of  linen  in  certain  oranches  of  textile 
manufacture.  Indeed,  there  has  been  in  recent 
years  a  marked  decline  in  the  production  of  flax 
and  manufacture  of  linen  in  most  European  coun- 
tries. 

lioras  Goods,  Kihd,  Qvaxtitt.  and  Talus  or  Pbodvotb 
MAinrPAOTtrssD  nr  tbs  UinTSD  Statks  in  1900 

From  Twelfth  United  Ststee  Census 


Quantity 

Yalne 

Flax  or  hemp  yarn.  tow....ponnd8 

Flax  or  hemp  yam,  line " 

Twine,  all  flax " 

4,178.117 
233,4ae 
1,668.488 
-   766.102 
8.931.044 
4JWe.616 
2,061,047 

88,000 

185.000 

8666.892 

63.078 
AIM  doa 

Twine,  all  hemn ** 

124,616 

Unen  thread ** 

2.816.287 

Toweling,  all  linen sq.  yards 

Toweling,  partly  Unen....       " 
Other  woven  fabrics,  all 
Unen •• 

471.688 
281.268 

9,110 

Other    woven    fabrioi, 

partly  Unen 

Other  spnn  or  woven  goods. 

AU  other  p'^neter,,.T.-t"T r-t- 

84.000 

162,606 

8.284 

Total 

$4,866,109 

The  manufacture  of  linen  fabrics  in  the  United 
States  is  practically  confined  to  the  making  of 
thread,  twine,  and  toweling.  In  1900  eighteen 
establishments  were  engaged  in  linen  manufac- 
ture, as  against  fire  in  1800.  The  output  of  these 
establishments  is  not  only  pure  linen,  but  com- 


binations with  hemp,  jute,  or  cotUm.  The  capital 
invested  in  these  linen  factories  in  1000  was 
$5,688,999,  and  the  value  of  the  product  $4,368,- 
159.  This  product  is  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

LIKEN  WEDDING.     See  WEDDiifa  Anni- 

TEBSABIK8. 

LINE  OF  SIGHT,  Lms  of  Depabtubb.  See 
Ballistics. 

LINES  OP  FOBGEy  Eueotbig.     See  Elbo- 

TBICITT. 

LINES  OF  FOBCE,  Hagnbug.   See  Haonet- 

ISM. 

UNG  (MDutch  Unghe,.lenghe,  Dutch  leng, 
6er.  Lange,  Leng,  ling,  from  AS.  lang,  Goth. 
^^^<*  OHG.,  Ger.  lang:  connected  with  Lat. 
longu9,  (Klhurch  Slav.  dl^gH,  Lith.  ilgaa,  OPers. 
dr<tnga,  Skt.  dirgha,  long) .  An  important  species 
of  cod,  Molva  molva,  abundant  throughout  the 
Northern  European  seas,  and  in  value  almost 
rivaling  the  cod.  In  form  it  is  much  more  elon- 
gated than  the  cod,  has  two  dorsal  fins  and  one 
anal  fin,  and  has  a  barbel  at  the  extremity  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  ling  is  generally  three  or 
four  feet  lone,  sometimes  more,  and  has  been 
known  to  weigh  70  pounds.  The  color  is  gray,  in- 
clining to  olive ;  the  belly,  silveiy ;  the  fins  edged 
with  white.  The  ling  is  a  very  voracious  £h, 
feeding  chiefly  on  smaller  fishes.  It  is  also  very 
prolific,  and  deposits  its  spawn  in  June,  in  soft 
oozy  ground  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  is 
found  chiefly  where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is 
rocky.  Great  numbers  are  caught  in  the  same 
manner  as  cod,  by  hand-lines  and  long  lines,  and 
are  sent  to  the  markets  in  the  form  of  'stockfish.' 

In  the  United  States  the  fresh-water  cod  {Lota 
maculosa)  is  known  about  Lake  Ontario  by  this 
name.    See  Bubbot. 

LING.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erica.  See 
Heath. 

LING,  Pehb  Henbik  (1776-1839).  A  Swed- 
ish poet  and  inventor  of  the  Swedish  form  of 
gymnastics,  bom  at  Ljunga,  in  the  Province  of 
Sm&land.  Of  an  adventurous  spirit,  as  a  young 
man  he  traveled  through  Germany  and  France. 
In  1805  he  was  made  fencing-master  at  the 
University  of  Lund,  in  1813  teacher  of  fencing 
at  the  military  school  of  Karlberg.  A  few  years 
later  he  went  to  Stockholm  and  founded  there 
a  gymnastic  institute,  of  which  he  remained  di- 
rector until  his  death.  He  received  the  title  of 
professor  in  1825,  and  was  elected  member  of 
the  Swedish  Academy  ten  years  later.  His  poetic 
works  were  addressed  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Swedes,  and  in  them  he  dramatized  the  whole 
of  Swedish  history.  He  played  the  part  in 
Sweden  that  Tumvater  Jahn  did  in  Germany. 
Some  of  his  works  are:  Oylfe,  an  allegorical 
poem  (1812);  the  dramas  Agne  (1B12)  and 
Eylif  (1814) ;  the  Epos  Aaame  (1816-26)  ;  and 
Engehrecht  Engelbrechtaon  (1819),  a  drama. 
Ling  bestowed  much  thought  and  labor  upon  his 
profession  and  developed  his  gymnastic  exercises, 
which  at  first  were  simply  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  body,  into  a  system  of  movements  which 
became  known  as  the  Swedish  movement  cure, 
extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of  many 
chronic  diseases.  See  the  article  Movekent 
Curb. 

LINGA,  llo'gft  (Skt.,  symbol).  In  the  secta- 
rian worship  of  the  Hindus,  the  emblem  of  the 
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generative  power  of  nature.    The  Linga-worship  the  English  Oollegea  and  Convents    (Norwiehy 

prevails  with  the  Saivas,  or  adorers  of  Siva.    The  1849). 

^^r^^^'SS^t.  o/liW^^Tfr'.™,^^^^  u  t£-  °*  tfi«  Gulf  Of  Liigayto  on  a  low  and  fertUe 

^nerative  power  of  Siva.    Its  counterpart  w  the  ^j,     .  ,   .  j    ^  j      y  ^  j^^     ,  ^    ^ 

r«T;?^t.Htr^  ^    *           ^^      fructified  jt  jg  b^ji^  p^jy  ^,  ^t^^^  and  has  a  handso^ 

ana  proaucuve.  church,  a  post-office  and  telegraph  staUon.    It  is 

IiINGAH,  Un-g&'.    A  seaport  of  Persia,  the  an  important  trade  centre,  and,  through  its  sta- 

second  in  importance,  situated  in  the  Province  tion,  DasupiCn,  six  miles  to  the  east,  is  connected 

of  Laristan,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  just  west  of  by  a  railroad  with  Iklanila.    It  was  founded  at 

the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  and  about  300  miles  south-  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Augustine 

east  by  sea  from  Bushire  (Map:    Persia,  E  7).  Fathers,  who  in  1611   retired  in  favor  of  the 

It  has  an  important -bazaar.    There  is  an  ezten-  Dominicans.    Population,  in  1898,  18,886. 

sive  transit  trade    the  main  iten  beinc  pearls,  lINOAY^N,  Guif  or.    A  large  bav  or  gulf 

which  pass  through  L.i«ah  on  the  way  from  the  „,  ^^^  c^j^^  g^  indenting  the  wwtem'  coast  of 

Arabian  fisheries  to  India.    Other  articles  in  its     vr^^v^^   t  „-««    T>v.n; :5««      ta   i     ooT^-i 

trade  are  rice,  gold,  and  cotton  stuffs.  The  total  ^Sil  a^the^ntranol  "^Iw^n  Sintia^'^M^I 

IS^**  ^  ^w'fBTlloS'  *Lin^  "has^^lir  o"1wes\^;nTSsi^*Fr™an^ro'rhe'^^^^ 

IBOO  to  about  £972,000      Lmgah   has   r^lar  jj  ^^^^^  j^j^^  ^^    ^  g^,     y        ^  j^  e™,ged 

steam  commmucatioD  with  British  India,  and  has  t„          j^  ^^^  typhoons,  the  latter  especiafly  in 

•♦^^R n,^'^'?^*-    ^?  P0P"lat««  « estimated  September  and  October.     The  easterA^  shore  is 

A*  l°'T,'.,"l?.'"°S*    f?^,«o^    i;  »*/"*"•  bordered  by  high  mountains;   the  southern   is 

t^  ^^t  ^•L2\l  ""*'^  ^®"®'  ^^  ^*"""  low.  »°d  «»«"t«  o'  the  large  delta  of  the  Agno 

troops  took  possession.  Bi^e,      j^^  ,^,g^t  i,,^„j|  „^   Santiago  and 

ZiIirOABD,  llo'g&rd,  John   (1771-1851).     A  Cabarruyfin.     The  principal  porte  on  the  gulf 

Roman  Catholic  historian  of  England.    He  was  are  Saint  Thomas  on  the  east,  and  Lingay6n  and 

bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Winchester,  Febru-  Port  Sual  on  the  south  shore. 

hSd^ir^rto  thi°filish  tlfc^of  Cy'  I^OEI^ACH.  llng'el-bao.  Jan  (1622-74). 
in  IVanoe,  where  he  wmalned  until  that  coUej^',  4  ^^\  ?*«*«''  ^^  »*  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
in  common  with  most  of  the  religious  estebliSi-  ?*,^"*-  *^  Amsterdam  in  1637  was  in  Pans 
menu  of  France,  was  broken  up  by  the  disorders  l"  '*1»'.fAJ'?IVJ8  P»"«f<i  l"*  "tidies  in  R»me 
of  the  Revolution.  On  his  return  te  England  in  ''om  1844  t.U  1652  settled  at  Amsterfam.  pere 
1793  he  became  tuter  in  the  family  of  Lord  I".'  «*y  «  ^«  R^^^^y  influenced  by  Wynante,  in 
Stourton.  The  act  called  the  Catholic  ReUef  Act  whose  landscapes  he  often  supplied  figures  and 
having  enabled  Catholics  to  open  schools  in  Eng-  fnimal".  ."id  by  Wouverman  whom  he  success- 
land,  the  Douay  community  was  transferred  to  J"."/  mitated.  He  painted  Italian  seaports, 
Crookhall,  and  ultimately  to  Ushaw,  near  Dur-  landscapes,  hunte,  faira,  and  other  genre  scene^ 
ham.  In  1704  Lingard  ^joined  his  companions  "»  »  Tv%"*  °'t«J» .  delicate  silveiy  tone,  and 
at  Crookhall,  where  after  entering  the  priMthood  ?»"•»  ^}«^  *«•  skill  in  composition,  good  draw- 


Lancaster,  which  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  New  Town  Hall"  (1656),  m  the  City  Hall  at 
death,  July  17,  1861.  Lingard's  first  important  Amsterdam,  noteworthy  for  the  individual  char- 
work  was  the  Antiquity  of  the  AngUhSawon  ^^^  ^f  the  numerous  figures  and  the  fine  effect 
Church  (1806,  reprinted  in  1810,  and  afterwards  oi  ^^e  fresh  mormng  light.  In  Amsterdam  Mu- 
in  a  much  enlarged  edition  of  two  volumes,  seum  are  a  rich  "Italian  Harbor"  (1664),  and  a 
1845) .  This  was  but  the  pioneer  of  what  eventu-  "Riding  School,"  in  which  he  rivals  Wouverman. 
ally  became  the  labor  of  his  life,  his  Hwtoty  o/  The  "Italian  Seaport"  (1670),  in  the  Hague 
England  until  1688,  in  eight  quarto  volumes  Museum,  and  a  "Vegetoble  Market"  (1670)  and 
(London,  1819-30).  Before  his  death  it  had  "Seaport"  in  the  Louvre  arc  remarkable  for  a 
passed  through  six  editions,  frequently  revised,  warmth  of  coloring  guite  unusual  in  this  painter, 
the  last  of  which,  in  ten  volumes,  appeared  in  The  Stadel  Gallery  m  Frankfort  contains  a  good 
1854-55.     From  its  first  appearance  it  attracted  portrait  of  him.    - 

much    attention,    being   founded    on    a    careful  LINQENTHAL,   llng'en-tal,   Zachabia  von. 

study  of  the  original  sources.    Although  written  ^^  Zachabia  von  Linqenthai.. 
m  a  concilia torv  spirit,  it  was  criticised  with 

considerable  asperity  in  its  polemical  bearings;  LINOa,   ling,   Hermann  von    (1820—).     A 

but  the  author  in  his  replies  displayed  so  much  German  dramatist  and  poet,  bom  at  Lindau.    His 

erudition  and  such  careful  consideration  of  the  Poema  (1853)  are  of  great  elegiac  originality  and 

original  authorities  that  the  result  was  to  add  remarkable    for    their    imagery.      Much    power 

materially  to  his  reputation  as  a  scholar.     He  appeared  in  his  epic  VBlkenvanderung  (3  books, 

was  the  recipient  of  many  honors  in  recognition  1866-68).     He  wrote   also   Vaterldndische  BaU 

of  his  services,  among  others  of  a  pension  of  £300  laden  (1869),  and  other  volumes  of  verse;    the 

from  the  Crown.    There  is  a  memoir  of  his  life  dramatic    poem    Die    Walkyren    (1864,    2d    ed. 

by  Canon  Tiemey  prefixed  to  the  6th  edition  of  1865)  ;  the  tragedy  Catilina   (1864).,  and  other 

the  History  of  England.    Consult:    Gardiner  and  dramas.  His  latest  poems  are:  jraWrc«Wnpe,  i^Tette 

Mullinger,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Oedichte    (1899)  ;    Meine   Lehensreise    (1899)  ; 

History  (London,  1881);  Husenbeth,  Notices  of  Schlussrhythmen  und  Neueste  Oedichie  (1902). 
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XZHOUA  FBAITCA,  Un'gwA  fifiji'k&  (It., 
Neo-Lat.,  Frank  language).  A  kind  of  corrupt 
Italian,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  French 
worda  and  idioms;  spoken  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranpan.  Also  applied  to  the  commercial 
apeech  of  tlie  Levant,  a  mixture  of  native  norda 
and  of  elements  from  the  languages  of  the 
Occident. 

LIH'OTTAQLOS'SA.  A  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Province  of  Catania,  on  the  northeaetern  slope  of 
Uount  Etna,  1T26  feet  above  the  sea,  and  37 
miles  from  Messina  (Map:  Italy,  K  10).  Re- 
mains of  the  lava  flow  from  the  eruption  of  IGSQ 
■re  to  be  seen  here.  The  population  (commune), 
in  1901,  was  13,121. 

LOrOUET,  ISM'gfl',  SiMOK  Nicolas  Hejtbi 
<  1736-94).  A  French  publicist,  bom  at  Rheima. 
He  was  in  literary  work  for  several  years  and 
then  studied  law  and  attained  great  auccesa  in  his 
profession.  But  his  attacks  on  the  French  Acad- 
emy, which  had  refused  him  entrance,  and 
quarrels  with  bis  brother  lawyers,  cauaed  him 
practically  to  be  exiled  from  France.  He  went 
to  England,  where  he  began  to  publish  in  Lon- 
don bis  Annalet  politiqtiea,  which  under  various 
changea  of  name  he  edited  from  1777  to  1792  In 
Switzerland,  Brussels,  and  again  in  London.  For 
m  time  it  received  the  support  of  the  Austrian 
Government,  as  Linguet  advocated  many  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph's  reforms.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1760,  and  waa  confined  in  the  Bastille 
for  two  years  for  his  virulent  attack  oo  the  Due 
de  Duras.  While  In  prison  he  wrote  bis  Jfi5- 
mcireasurla  BattiUe  (1783).  After  this  he  went 
to  Brussels,  and  remained  there  until  the  Revolu- 
tion was  almost  over.  But  he  returned  too  soon, 
and  on  the  trumped-up  charge  of  having  "flat- 
tered the  despots  of  London  and  Vienna,"  waa 
guillotined  in  1794. 

UNOTTIBTICS.     See  Philoloot, 

LINOTTLA  (Lat,  little  tongue).  A  group  of 
brachiopods,  characterized  by  the  poaseaaion  of 
a  shell,  the  valves  of  which  arc  not  hinged,  but 
are  connected  by  muscles,  which  open  and  close 
them  by  a  more  or  less  lateral  movement;  an 
oval  opening  is  present  near  the  anterior  end  of 
tbe  animal;  there  ia  a  long,  fleahy  stalk,  which 

Kssoi  out  from  the  rear  between  the  valves  of 
I  shell.    These  brachiopods  live  in  the  teas  of 


A  mod«ni  ItDgnla:  *,  ahalJ:  p.  padnneleor  italk,t«rml- 
■■llBg  In  a  tDb*  of  ag^utluated  sand-griilni. 

warm  climates,  particularly  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  Polynesia.  An  American  apeciea 
(Ololtideapyramidala)  is  common  in  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  off  the  coaat  of  North  Carolina.  It  baa 
k  shell  about  an  inch  long  and  half  an  Inch 
wide;  the  stalk  is  two  or  three  inches  long.  The 
vmlvies  of  the  sheU'are  brown,  very  Sat,  thin,  and 


horn^.  The  outer  end  is  broad,  while  the  other 
end  IB  much  narrowed;  the  stalk  comes  from  be- 
tween the  narrow  ends.  The  living  species  of 
lingula  occur  only  in  rather  deep  water  on  muddy 
or  sandy  bottoms.  Only  seven  or  eight  species 
are  known  to  be  living  now,  but  the  number  of 
foaail  forms  is  large.  The  genua  Lingula  haa  long 
been  considered  as  the  oldest  known  living  or- 
ganism, its  shells  having  been  found  in  all 
geological  formations  from  those  of  late  Cam- 
brian to  those  of  Pliocene  time.  Tbe  genus 
Lingulella    flourished    in    the    early    Cambrian 


ith  little  evolutional  change  of  the  main  stock. 
The  species  that  occur  ia  rocks  of  Ordovician  age, 
when  the  type  enjoyed  the  acme  of  its  develop- 
ment, differ  only  slightly  from  the  modem  ones. 

LINIEBS  T  BBJiMOirr,  Wnt-iTs'  6  brfl'- 
mAnt,  Sahtiaoo  Aniomo  Habia  dg  ( 1756-1810) . 
A  Gpanish  naval  ol&cer  and  administrator,  bom 
of  French  parentage  at  Niort,  Deux-S6vres.  His 
name  was  originally  Jacques  Antoine  Marie  Deli- 
nicra-B Turnout.  His  father  was  a  loyalist  sailor, 
and  after  the  ReVbtution  he  entered  the  Spanish 
nsvy.  He  fought  against  the  English  under 
Admiral  Beresford  at  Klonte video  in  ISOQ,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  small  fleet  forced  Buenos  Ayres  to 
surrender  in  1807.  Tbe  people,  who  had  been  in 
sympathy  with  Liniers  from  the  beginning,  elect- 
ed him  Viceroy  in  the  place  of  Sobremonte.  The 
English  now  marched  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a 
desperate  fight  occurred  before  the  city.  After 
making  great  havoc  in  tbe  enemy's  lines,  Liniers 
retired  into  tbe  city,  and  defended  it  so  succesa- 
fuUy  that  the  Engliah  Qnally  evacuated  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  He  was  requested  to 
leave  the  country,  and  was  replaced  aa  Viceroy 
by  Cisneros.  The  revolution  that  promptly  fol- 
lowed these  events  forced  Liniers  to  take  up 
arms  again  far  the  Royalists.  He  raised  a  small 
army  and  marched  on  Buenos  Ayres,  but  be 
was  captured  and  executed  with  several  of  his 

LZNIKElfT  (Lat.  linimenlunt,  from  Hnire, 
to  smear).  A  fluid  preparation  for  external  ap- 
plication, generally  navin^  soap  or  some  fatty 
substance  aa  a  basis.  A  liniment  is,  physically, 
an  ointment  having  the  consistence  of  oil;  chem- 
ically a  soap— that  is  to  say,  a  compound  of  oil 
and  an  alkali.  In  consequence  of  their  slighter 
consistence,  liniments  are  rubbed  into  the  skin 
more  readily  than  ointments.  Among  the  most 
important  of  them  are:  Liniment  of  ammonia, 
which  ia  prepared  bj  mixing  and  shaking  to- 
gether spirits  of  ammonia  and  olive  oil,  and  is 
employed  as  an  external  stimulant  and  rube- 
facient to  relieve  neuralgia  and  rheumatic  pains, 
sore  throat,  etc. ;  Soap  liniment,  or  opodeldoc, 
the  constituents  of  which  are  soap,  camphor,  and 
spirits  of  rosemary,  and  which  is  used  in  sprains, 
bruises,  rheumatism,  *etc. ;  Liniment  of  lime,  or 
corron  oil,  which  is  prepared  by  mixing  and 
shaking  together  equal  measures  of  olive  or 
linaeed  oil  and  lime-water ;  it  is  a  soothing  though 
very  dirty  application  to  bums  and  scalds,  and 
from  its  general  employment  for  this  purpose 
nt  the  Carron  Iron  Works,  England,  haa  derived 
its  popular  name;  Camphor  liniment,  consisting 
of  camphor  dissolved  in  olive  oil,  which  is  used 
in  sprains,  bruises,  and  glandular  enlargements. 
Other  official  liniments  mentioned  in  the  United 
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States  Pharmacopoeia  are  the  liniments  of  bella- 
donna, cantharides,  chloroform,  subaoetate  of 
lead,  mustard,  and  turpentine,  or  Kentish  oint- 
tnent, 

UnSTLN  (from  Lat.  linum,  flax) .  The  thread- 
like achromatic  network  forming  the  protoplas- 
mic basis  of  the  plant  nucleus. 

TiTNK,  Heinbich  Fbiedbich  (1767-1861).  A 
German  botanist,  bom  in  Hildesheim.  He  studied 
medicine  and  natural  science  in  Grottingen,  and 
in  1792  became  professor  of  chemistry,  zodloffv, 
and  botany  at  the  University  of  Rostock.  He 
visited  Portugal  in  1797  in  company  with  Hoff- 
mansegg,  and  in  1811  he  became  professor  ol 
ehemistry  and  botany  at  Breslau.  In  1815  he 
became  professor  of  natural  history  and  the 
director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Berlin.  His 
works  include:  Elementa  Philosophic  Boianioos 
(1824)  ;  Das  Altertum  wtd  der  Uebergang  zur 
neuem  Zeit  (1842) ;  Anatomisch-hotanische  Ah- 
hildungen  zur  Erlduterung  der  Orundlehren  der 
Krauterkunde  (1837-42);  Ausgetodhlte  anatovf^ 
isch'hotanische  Ahhildungen  (1839-42)  ;  and  Ana- 
tomic der  Pflanzen  in  Abbildungen  ( 1843-47 ) . 

LINKAGES  (from  link,  AS.  hlence,  Swed. 
lank,  Norweg.  Icenk,  link;  connected  with  OHG. 
hlanca,  lanca,  provincial  Eng.  lank,  groin,  and 
probably  with  AS.  hlanc,  Eng.  lank,  slim).  A 
system  of  segments  or  links  pivoted  together  and 
capable  of  moving  so  as  to  describe  various 
curves;  e.g.  Watt's  parallel  motion  (1784)  em- 
ployed in  beam  engines  is  a  case  of  a  link  motion 
in  which  the  outer  extremities  of  ,the  end  links  are 
fixed,  and  the  mid-point  of  the  middle  link  ap- 
proximately describes  a  straight  line.  Roberts 
and  Tchebitcheff  improved  Watt's  instrument  by 
varying  the  form  of  the  links,  but  Peaucellier 


(1864)  was  the  first  to  produce  an  ideally 
straight  line.  His  linkage  known  as  Peaucellier's 
cell  consists  of  seven  links  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
A,  B  are  the  fixed  point,  and  P  is  the  tracer 
which  moves  in  a  straight  line.  This  achievement 
is  not  only  of  interest  to  the  mathematician,  but 
of  great  use  to  the  engineer  in  securing  parallel 
motion.  Sylvester  invented  the  plagiograph  or 
skew  pantagraph,  which  not  only  reproduces  a 
drawing  to  a  desired  scale,  but  turns  it  through 
any  desired  angle.  Hart's  contra-parallelogram 
and  Kempe's  angle  tri sector  are  other  important 
linkages.  Consult  Kempe,  How  to  Dro/w  a 
Straight  Line  (London,  1877).  For  the  mathe- 
matical theory  of  linkages,  consult  "Sur  les  sys- 
t^mes  de  tiges  articul^es,"  in  Nouvelles  Annates 
(1875,  pp.  620-660). 

IiINKOPING,  Itn^ch^'pTng.  An  episcopal 
city  of  Sweden,  capital  of  the  Lsen  of  Ostergot- 
land,  situated  on  the  St&ngft,  which  here  flows 
into  Lake  Roxen,  110  miles  southwest  of  Stock- 


holm (Map:  Sweden,  G  7).  It  is  regularly 
built  with  fine  parks  and  public  squares;  its 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Sweden. 
It  also  possesses  one  of  the  largest  libraries  in 
the  country,  and  several  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  town  manufactures  chiefly  to- 
bacco. Population,  in  1901,  14,552.  Linkdping 
has  been  an  important  town  since  the  early  Mid- 
dle Ages.  In  1698  it  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Catholic  forces  of  Sigismund  of  Poland 
by  his  uncle,  later  Charles  IX. 

LINI^ET,  lln^I,  Thomas  (1732-95) .  An  Eng- 
lish composer,  bom  at  Wells.  He  studied  at 
flrst  under  the  celebrated  Chilcot,  organist  of  the 
Abbey  at  Bath,  and  later  at  Naples  under  Para- 
dies.  Upon  finishing  his  studies  he  settled  in 
Bath,  teaching  music  and  giving  concerts,  at 
which  the  principal  attraction  was  the  singing  of 
his  two  daughters.  Later  he  removed  to  London 
in  order  to  conduct  oratorios,  first  in  connection 
with  Stanley,  then  with  Dr.  Arnold.  The  suc- 
cess of  Sheridan's  The  Duenna  in  1775  waa 
lar^ly  due  to  the  music  of  Linley,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  two  formed  a  partnership  and  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
Linley  having  direction  of  the  musical  interests, 
which  position  he  held  for  twelve  years.  Among 
his  compositions,  The  Oamival  of  Venice  and 
Selima  and  Azor  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  may  be  counted  his  most  important  works. 
He  was  also  a  well-known  composer  of  ballads 
and  madrigals,  the  best  known  being  his  music 
for  the  song  in  the  School  for  Scandal,  His 
death,  which  occurred  in  London,  was  precipi- 
tated by  grief  caused  by  the  drowning  of  his  son, 
Thomas. 

UNLET,  WnxiAM  (1771-1835).  An  English 
composer  and  author,  son  of  Thomas  Linley 
(q.v.).  He  was  bom  at  Bath,  educated  at  Har- 
row and  Saint  Paul's  schools,  and  for  several 
years  was  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Madras  and  Calcutta.  He  early  returned 
from  India  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  literature  and  music.  He  published  a  nimaber 
of  glees,  a  set  of  songs,  two  sets  of  canzonets,  and 
many  detached  pieces,  and  compiled  Dramatic 
Songs  of  Shakespeare  in  two  folio  volumes,  in 
which  are  several  of  his  own  elegant  compositions. 
He  also  wrote  two  novels,  and  two  comic  operas, 
performed  at  Drury  Lane. 

LINLITHQOW,  lln-llth'g^  or  West  Lothi- 
an. A  county  in  the  southeast  division  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  north  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and 
having  the  counties  of  Mid-Lothian,  Lanark,  and 
Stirling  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  respectively 
(Map:  Scotland,  E  4).  Its  area  is  120  square 
miles.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  advanced  state. 
The  minerals  are  of  considerable  value,  and  there 
are  several  collieries  in  profitable  operation. 
There  are  two  royal  burghs — ^Linlithgow,  the 
county  town,  and  Queensferry.  Population,  in 
1801,  17,850;  in  1831,  30,100;  in  1901,  65,700. 

UNLITHQOW.  The  capital  of  Linlithgow 
County,  Scotland,  16  miles  west  of  Edinburgh 
(Map:  Scotland,  E  4).  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Scotland,  and  has  the  parish  church  of 
Saint  Michael's,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  late 
Scottish  Gothic,  adjoining  Linlithgow  Palace. 
The  palace,  strikingly  situated  on  an  eminence, 
was  a  residence  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Mary,  (Jueen  of  Scots,  and  of  her 
father,  .James  V.    The  earliest  record  of  it«  ex- 
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istence  is  of  the  time  of  David  I.  (1124-53),  and  others  who  regarded  Linnaus  unfavorably,  de- 
fragments of  various  ages  are  easily  detected,  termined  to  apprentice  him  to  a  tradesman.  From 
Linlithgow  was  conspicuous  in  Scotch  history,  this  fate,  however,  he  was  rescued  through  the 
and  here  the  Regent  Murray  was  murdered  in  intercession  of  Rothmann,  a  physician  of  the 
1670.  Population,  in  1891,  4160;  in  1901,  4279.  town  of  Wexio,  who,  recognizing  LinniEUs's  in-j 
Consult  Waldie,  History  of  Linlithgow  (3d  ed.,  dustry  and  ability,  directed  his  studies  in  phys- 
Linlithgow,  1879).  iology  and  supplied  him  with  books  on  botany 

LINN.     Various  species  of  the  genus  Tilia.  ^nd  medicine.     Rothmann,  in  whose  house  he 

See  Lime-Tbee.  was  at  that  time  living  with  his  father's  consent, 

JANHMAS  SOCIETT  OF  LONDON.  A  ^*^  ^^^  ^^^  experience  of  bringing  a  young 
British  scientific  society,  founded  in  February,  P^***  ^  ^i'  life-work;  and  this  circumstance  il- 
1788,  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  a  leading  lustrates  most  stnlangly  the  wisdom  of  direct- 
botanist,  who  bought  from  the  executors  of  *°g  ^^^  young  mind  into  its  natural  channels. 
LinniBus  his  library,  manuscripts,  and  natural  After  being  with  Rothmann,  Linnieus  went  (1727) 
history  collections.  It  was  incorporated  by  royal  ^^  Lund,  where  he  furthered  his  studies  under 
charter  in  March,  1802.  The  societv  annually  ^^-  Kelian  StobsBUs  for  a  year,  after  which  he 
awards  a  gold  medal,  alternating  "^between  a  ^^®'^*^»  ^^  Rothmann's  advice,  to  Upsala,  where 
botanist  and  a  zoologist.  The  papers  read  at  the  *^®  renowned  Rudbeck  was  teaching.  Stobieus 
fortnightly  meetings  are  published  in  expensive  seems  to  have  been  offended  at  this,  since  he 
illustrated  quarto  "Transactions"  and  octavo  ^»8  not  consulted  in  regard  to  the  change.  The 
"Journals."  The  headquarters  of  the  society  young  man  arrived  at  Upsala  with  little  money, 
are  at  Burlington  House.  *i*d  no  prospect  of  self-support,  which  was  the 

LINN-ffiXJS,  Cabolus  (1707-78).    The  gener-  ^^^  consideration.     While  in  this  state  of  un- 

ally  used  Latin  name  of  Karl  von  LinnI,  the  fJI^^^lJ"!,/,^*  ''''^-  ^y.  «^*"?'»»°6  Pl?;"^  ^^ 

great  Swedish  naturalist,  who  is  chieflv  thought  l^lSf^^f^^L^^                               A^^^"l!^* 

of  as  the  originator  of  th^  modem  nomenclatorial  ^tt'i?  *??„^*f  ^'^^^  "^""^  him,  and  shortly 

methods  as  applied  to  plants  and  animals,  but  is  afterwards  engaged  him  as  an  assisUnt  m  com- 

to  be  regarded  in  a  broader  sense  as  the  fore-  P^i'?«   a   treatise   on   the   plants   of   the   Bible 

runner  of  the  modern  systematists.  {Hterohotamcon)    giving  him  a  home  in  return. 

He  was  bom  ii*  RAshult,  in  the  Province  of  and  by  recommendations  enablmg  him  to  get  op- 

Smaiand,  Sweden,  in  May  (old  style),  1707.    His  P?]:*'^'^^?  \  «'7^  P"^^*^  ^\^';?<^f^^"v  .While 

father,  Nils  Linn6,  was  at  that  time  a  Lutheran  ^^^^  ^^^*^HJ  ^^  *^«S;«  interested  m  Vail  ant's 

vicar,  who  in  1709  became  pastor.    His  mother  ?^rSi?,^  ,^^';^''*'''''' ^^"^  }jY^^^'^*  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

was  Christina  Broderson,  daughter  of  the  pre-  ^"  f^^^V^J^TV/Jl^^'^.  (Upsala,  1759)    the 

vious  incumbent  in  the  pastorate.     The  antece-  ^tudy  of  which   led  him  to  the  writing  of  an 

dente  of  Linnaus  thus  account  for  the  desire  which  f  ^^^  <>°  the  sexes  m  plants.    This  essay  served 

prompted  and  directed  the  efforte  of  his  parents,  *°  recommend  him  to  Rudbeck,  to  whom  he  was 

in  spite  of  their  narrow  circumstances,  to  give  favorably  introduced  by  Celsius.    This  introduc- 

him  the  proper  education  for  the  ministry.  Never-  tion  led  to  his  appointment  as  Rudbeck's  ad- 

theless,  it  would  seem  that  Nils  Linn6  uncon-  iV"^^,'*!:  **  ^«  same  time  being  apnomted  to 

sciously  gave  a  trend  to  the  young  mind  of  his  ^^^""^  ^^^  «»'^en  in  which  he  would  gladly  have 

first-bora  which  may  account  for  the  direction  become  a  gardener  the  year  previous, 

which  it  afterwards  took  in  the  man;   for  the  ,^  May  12,  1732,  he  set  out  on  an  exploraticm 

pastor  was  an  intelligent  gardener,  partly  for  the  ?^  ^*P^"^'  T^^i^fi.  -  ^^'*  /?Jo^^v  ^^x}u 
love  of  it  and  partfv  from  necessftv,  and  Lin-  ^^^^'  The  cost  of  the  journey  ($125),  which 
n©us  wrote  of  his  father:  "He  was  an  uncommon  covered  upward  of  five  thou^nd  miles,  was  de- 
lover  of  rarities,  and  had  a  select  garden  of  Jr?y«<^,^y  ^^®  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Upsala. 
uncommon  plants."  ^^^  botenical  results  were  published  m  his  Flora 
When  the  future  naturalist  was  four  years  of  Lapponica  which  appeared  five  years  later.  An 
age,  it  appears  that,  in  spite  of  his  tender  vears,  account  of  this  journey  is  conteined  in  the  Lac^c- 
he  was  unusually  inquisitive  in  regard  to  plants.  «t«Lappontca,  which  was  translated  in  1811  by 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  as-  i'  ?.  Smith,  the  first  president  of  the  Linnaean 
signed  a  garden  spot  of  his  own,  and  showed  Society  of  London,  by  whom  also  the  Linnffan  col- 
much  energv  in  implanting  all  manner  of  wild  [ections  and  library  were  purchased  in  1783  On 
growths.  Certeinly  within  these  earlv  childish  pw  return  from  Lapland  he  made  a  scientific 
vears  Linn^us  had  begun  his  course  as  a  natural-  J^'^^^X  through  Dalecarha  at  the  invitation  of 
1st;  for  his  love  of  collecting  and  habite  of  obser-  ^^e  Governor.  While  at  Fahlun,  where  he  at- 
vation  did  in  his  case  what  they  have  in  many  *^acted  large  numbers  of  people  to  some  public 
another— they  absorbed  his  real  interest,  while  lectures,  he  met  the  woman  who  afterwards  be- 
his  regular  tasks  were  performed  more  or  less  came  his  wife,  namely,  Sara,  the  daughter  of 
perfunctorilv.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  boy's  ^'  Mor6  (Morbus),  under  whose  patronage  he 
peace  of  mind  that  his  first  fichoolmaster,  Lan»-  went  to  the  Netherlands  to  study  for  his  degiee 
rius,  in  the  school  at  Wexio,  to  which  he  was  in  medicine.  This  he  received  in  1835  at  Harder- 
sent  in  1717,  was  himself  fond  of  botany,  and  wijk.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Linnieus  pub- 
encouraged  the  boy  in  his  botenizing.  '  After  Hshed  his  Syatema  Naturce,  it  being  sent  to  the 
seven  years  of  the  gymnasium  he  passed  into  the  press  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Gronovius,  who  at 
college  in  the  same  town,  but  his  academic  be-  once  recognized  its  value.  This  paper,  the  first 
havior  so  ill  satisfied  his  father  tha£  he  became  edition  of  which  consisted  of  eight  folio  sheete, 
disturbed  for  the  young  man's  future.  Though  ran  through  twelve  editions,  at  the  same  time 
Linncpus  expressed  his  willingness  to  conform  to  being  expanded. 

his  father's  wishes  and  enter  the  ministry,  he  After  obtaining  his  degree  he  came  under  the 

pleaded  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  follow  his  patronage  of  John  CliflTort,  a  banker  of  Amster- 

own  inclination.    The  father,  however,  urged  by  dam,  who  had   a   large  garden  at  Hartecamp. 
Vol.  XII.— 20. 
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His  studies  of  Cliffort's  plants  appeared  as  the  a  binomial  nomenclature,  although  his  use  of  it 
Hortua  Cliffortianup,  Linneus  stayed  in  Hoi-  did  not  correspond  to  the  present  method.  With 
land  till  1739,  and  during  his  residence  here  Linnseus  the  specific  name  stood  in  the  margin 
wrote,  besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  his  and  had  indexical  value,  while  the  generic  name 
Fundamenta  Botanioa,  Bihliotheca  Botanica {both  stood  at  the  head  of  the  description.  His  de- 
1736) ,  Critica  Botanica,  Oenera  Plantarum  (both  scriptions  were  stripped  of  all  tmneoessary  words, 
1737),  and  his  Clasaea  Plantarua  (1738).  Dur-  and  under  his  skill  became  terse  diagnostic  state- 
ing  this  time  also  his  scientific  and  influential  ments  of  pertinent  characters.  The  system  which 
acquaintance  and  his  reputation  increased  very  consisted  in  the  classification  of  plants,  accord- 
widely,  so  that,  on  prosecuting  a  journey  to  ing  to  the  number  of  stamens  and  pistils,  was 
France  and  England  he  received  considerable  avowedly  artificial,  but  was  used  by  Linnaeus  to 
though,  in  different. places,  unequal  attention  and  get  order  out  of  chaos. 

"*^T»*i  again  to  th«  Netherlands  he  spent  ^^^  1*»'»*''  ^^  ^O"'     ^  ^^^'^' 

some  time  in  the  garden  of  Van  Royen  in  Leyden.        -•^»^™--     -r  ,-*«  ,^^«.       .     «    ,.  , 

After  his  recovery  from  an  illness  through  which  ,  LTNOrELL,  John  (1792-1882).    An  Enriish 

he  was  tended  by  Cliffort,  he  settled  down  to  the  landscape  and  portrait  painter.     He  was  bom 

practice  of  medicine  at  Stockholm,  where,  being  *»  ^"I^E*    A^  ^H  *8*  °^  twelve  he  be«ime  a 

comparatively  unknown,  he  had  little  practice.  P^PJ^  ^^  Benjamin  West,  and  later  entered  John 

He  gained  at  length  the  appointment  of  Naval  Varley  s   studio,   where   he   learned   more   from 

Physician  (1739),  and  was  at  this  time  enabled  Mulready,  a  fellow-pupil,  than  from  his  master, 

to  marry.    He  was  honored  in  Stockholm  by  the  S®  ^"*  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1807. 

presidency  of  the  Academy.    In  1741  he  was  ap-  The  same  year  he  received  a  medal  at  the  Royal 

pointed  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  ^^^^^^J^F^^^^"^^  ".^™  *^?  "^®'  f^^  "i  ^2?®' 
Upsala,  at  which  time  also  Rosen  was  appointed  **^.  ^^  British  Institution,  the  prize  of  fifty 
to  the  chair  of  botany.  During  this  year  Lin-  guineas  for  the  best  landscape.  Durmg  the  early 
naeus  made  a  scientific  tour  of  Oland  and  Goth-  Part  of  his  career  he  painted  good  portraits,  but 
land,  the  scientific  results  of  which  were  pub-  i^.^^^  ^  landscape  work  that  he  won  renown, 
lished  as  "Olftndska  ach  Gothlttndska  Resa*^  in  His  pictures  are,  for  the  most  part,  m  public  and 
1746.  In  this  paper  popular  names  were  first  private  collections  of  England.  In  the  National 
used.  In  the  year  following,  1742,  Linnieus  and  Gallery  are  his  "Wood-Cuttert"  and  the  "Wind- 
Rosen  exchanged  their  offices  to  their  mutual  mi""  Among  otter  works  are  "Christ's  Ap- 
advantage  and  satisfaction,  and  this  circum-  pearanoe  to  His  Disciples  on  the  Road  to  Em- 
stance  marks  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  teach-  maus,"  "Eve  of  the  Deluge,"  "Under  the  Haw- 
er  and  student  which  was  free  from  care  and  ^^^'"  '^Sleeping  for  Sorrow,';  and  "The  Hollow 
uncertainty,  and  in  which  he  reaped  the  reward  Tree."  He  executed  many  mmiatures  on  ivory, 
of  his  previous  diligence  and  perseverance.   Until  and  was  an  engraver  of  some  note.    He  died  at 


to  the  science  of  natural  history  went  all  over  UNNBT  (AS.  Uneie,  OF.,  Fr.  linot,  linnet, 
the  earth  in  search  of  materials,  and  specimens  f^m  Lat.  linum,  flax;  so  called  from  their  feed- 
poured  into  his  hands  from  all  quarters.  His  ing  on  flaxseed).  A  finch  of  the  genus  Linaria, 
reputetion  became  unique  and  world-wide.  Dur-  ©^  gome  near  relative.  The  size  is  small,  the  tail 
ing  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  revised  editions  forked,  and  the  colors  brown  mixed  with  white, 
of  his  previously  published  works,  he  wrote  the  and  more  or  less  flushed  with  crimson,  especially 
famous  Philosophia  Botanica  (1761),  Flora  i^  the  spring  dress  of  the  male.  All  belong  to 
Suecica  (1746),  Fauna  Suecica  (1746),  Hortus  northerly  re^ons.  The  linnet  {Acanthis,  or  lAna^ 
Upsalienttis  (1748),  and  the  Species  Plantarum  rio,  connaWna)  is  well  known  through  Europe  and 
(1753),  m  addition  to  other  papers  on  Materia  Northern  Asia.  In  ite  winter  plumage  ite  pre- 
Medica.  His  Phtloaophta  Botanica,  and  especially  vailing  color  is  brown,  the  quill  and  tail  feathers 
his  Speciea  Plantarum,  have  been  truly  regarded  black  with  white  edges;  in  the  nuptial  plumage 
as  epoch-making,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  breast  are  bright 
that  in  1892  the  systematic  botanists  in  conven-  vermilion  color,  and  a  general  brightening  of 
tion  at  Rochester  formally  adopted  the  date  of  color  tekes  place  over  the  rest  of  the  plumage, 
publication  of  the  Species  Plantarum  as  the  This  change  of  plumage  causes  it  to  be  designated 
startinfj-point  for  modem  nomenclatorial  rulings,  ^y  fanciers  as  brown,  gray,  or  rose  linnet,  ac- 
The  Linniean  system  is  still  widely  used  in  the  cording  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  sex. 
schools  of  Germany,  although  superseded  by  more  it  is  the  Untie  of  the  Scoteh.  The  sweetness 
natural  systems  for  general  uses.  of  ite  song  makes  it  everywhere  a  favorite.     It 

In  1761  he  received  the  title  of  nobility,  dated  gings  well  in  a  cage,  and  readilv  breeds  in  con- 

babk  to  1757,  and  was  thereafter  known  as  Carl  finement,  but  the  brightness  of  the  nuptial  plum- 

von  Linne.    In  1767,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  his  re-  age  never  appears.    The  linnet  aboun<^  chiefly  in 

markable  memory  began  to  fail.     From  1774  to  somewhat  open   districts,   and   seems   to   prefer 

the  time  of  his  death,  on  January  10,  1778,  he  uncultivated    and    furze-covered    grounds.       Ite 

suff'ered  greatly  as  the  result  of  apoplexy,  having  nest  is  very  often  in  a  furze-bush  or  hawthorn 

had  no  use  of  his  right  side  for  two  years  before  hedge,  and  is  formed  of  small  twiss  and  stems  of 

he   finally   succumbed.     He   was   buried   in   the  grass,  nicely  lined  with  wool  or  hair;  the  eggs 

cathedral  at  Upsala.  are  four  or  five  in  number^  pale  bluish  white* 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  brief  speckled  with  purple  and  brown.  Linnete  con- 
biographical  sketch  to  do  justice  to  this  great  gregate  in  large  flocks  in  winter,  and  in  great 
man,  for  he  more  than  any  other  has  influenced  part  desert  the  uplands,  and  resort  to  the  sea- 
modem  systematology.    He  was  the  first  to  use  coast.    In  the  Eastern  United  States  the  name 
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is  sometimes  given  to  the  redpolls  (q.v.)  and  to  raised  both  for  the  oil  and  for  the  oil  cake  which 

the  purple  finch  ( Carpodacus  purpureua) ,  a  hand-  they  produce.    Like  all  other  vegetable  oils,  linseed 

some  bird  over  six  inches  long.     The  male   in  oil  is  produced  in  two  ways:  bv  simple  pressure, 

full  plumage  has  the  head  and  anterior  parts  of  and  by  pressure  combined  with  heat.    There  is, 

the  body  rose-purple,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  in  addition,  a  newer  process,  in  which  the  oil  is 

true  linnet.     The  female  is  plain  brown,  much  extracted  by  gasoline  or  some  other  solvent.    The 

streaked.    See  Gaoe-Bibds,  and  the  illustrations  cold-drawn  oil  is  a  pale,  tasteless  liquid.     It  is 

and  authorities  cited  thereunder.  used  in  Russia  and  Poland  as  a  substitute  for 

LIKOLETJM  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Lat.  linum,  flax  butter.    The  ordinary  linseed  oil  of  commerce  is 

-f  oleum,  oil).    A  peculiar  preparation  of  linseed  an  amber-colored  liquid,  of  a  disagreeable  taste 

oil  in  which  the  latter  is  so  treated  that  it  be-  *»d   odor,   largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

comes   solid.     This   was    first   accomplished   by  pa^nts,  varnishes,  and  in  oilcloth,  linoleum,  and 

using  sulphur,  but  it  was  subsequently  ascer-  similar  fabrics.    When  boiled,  either  alone  ot 

tained  that  the  same  effect  could  be  secured  by  combination  with  white  lead  or  litharge,  it  dries 

mere  oxidization.     Oil  so  treated  is  useful  for  ™^<^b  more  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  than 

many  purposes.     As   a  paint,   it  may   be  em-  J^®  unboiled  oil.    See  Oils;  ^inseed  Meal;  and 

ployed  on  iron,  on  wood,  and  on  ships'  bottoms.  ^^  Cake. 

When  used  as  a  cement  it  possesses  some  of  the  LINSEED  MEAL.    Often  called  'oil  meal'  in 

useful  properties   of   marine  glue.     When   vul-  the  United  States.    The  residue  from  the  separa- 

canized  or  hardened  by  heat  it  may  be  filed,  tion  of  linseed  oil  from  fiaxseed.     It  is  of  two 

planed,  turned,  carved,  and  polished  like  wood,  classes,   distinguished   as   old-process   and   new- 

and  used  for  knife  and  fork  handles,  moldings,  process  linseed  meal.    In  the  old  process  the  oil  is 

etc.     When  brought  by  certain  processes  to  the  expressed,  and  the  residue  is  in  the  form  of  hard 

consistency  of  dough  or  putty,  it  may  be  pressed  ca^es,  which  are  either  sold  as  oil  cakes  or  lin- 

into  embossed  molds  for  ornamental  articles.  ^^^  cake,  or  ground  to  a  meal.     In  the  new 

The  floor-cowring  known  as  linoleum  is  made  Process  the  linseed  oil  is  more  thoroughly  re- 

by    mixing   the   linoleum   cement   with   ground  ™®^®^  ^^*^  ***«  ^^^  ^^  solvents,  hence  the  meal 

cork.     The  cork  used  is  chiefly  the  waste  from  coptams  less  fat,  but  correspondingly  more  pro- 

the  manufacture  of  bottle-corks.      (See  Cork.)  ^^'     -P?^*^  kinds  are  on  the  market.     The  dif- 

The  linoleum  cement  is  prepared  by  pouring  sue-  ^^^^^  "^  composition  la  shown  by  the  followmg 


dry  thoroughly  between  the  applications  of  the  ^f''™^^  oo.*  jnpre,  o.»,;  ana  a*n,  o.t   per  cenu 

oil.    The  o^ration  of  drying  takes  about  twenty-  ?^^^-P JT^  ^'""^^  meal-water,   9.9 ;   protein, 

four  hours,  and  the  oil  is  applied  daily  for  six  or  f '^5  ^^i*'  3  0;  nitrogen-free  extract,  36.8;  fibre, 

eight  weeks.     By  this  time  the  oxidized  oil  is  8.8;  and  ash,  5.6  per  cent.         .    ^  ^    ^. 

about  one-half  ai  inch  thick  and  is  called  a  skin.  ,  ^^^^  ^«*J  »?  »  ^'«^}y  P"^^  feeding  stuflf 

These  skins  are  cut  down  and  ground  between  '°'  *^i^^'  fatt«imK  cattle,  milch  cows,  ^^orses, 

rollers  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  with  resin  and  ?°\°^^f  »^°?T^*  \    •     ""^  T°^^?/.  '^  T^°^ 

kauri  gum.    The  powder^  cork  is  next  added,  ^^  ^^^^i^?  ^  ^f^i?''^^  "5  ™*i*  ^IT-^^Hf  .'    ^  ^*I^ 

and  if  the  linoleui  is  to  be  plain,  coloring  mat-  proporiiion  of  the  meal  produced  m  this  country 

ter  is  also  added.    This  mixture  is  then  applied  *«  exported  to  Europe. 

to  jute  burlap  and  the   fabric   passed  between  LINTEL    (OF.  lintel,  Fr.  linteau,  from  AIL. 

rollers  to  even  off  the  surface.    The  pattern  is  Untellus,  lintel,  diminutive  of  Lat.  limes,  thresh- 

printed  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  oilcloth  old).     The  horizontal   bearer  over  doors,   win- 

(q.v.).     Consult   History   and    Manufacture  of  dows,  and  other  openings  in  walls,  usually  either 

Floor  Cloths  (New  York,  1898).  of  stone  or  wood,  but  sometimes  of  iron.    It  is  a 

LIWOTYPE.     See  TtpeseWino  Machines.  ^^J^^  trarlhlha^!^  '^  ""^"^  ""^  ^  "^^  '"^  ^^"^ 

f'??^^^^.®"*^"^^*?'^™)-   (1)  A  small,  LINTH,    lint,    Escheb   von    deb.     A    Swiss 

at-hke  vivernne  or  civet   (qv.)    of  the  genus  statesman.     See  Escheb  von  deb  Linth,  Hans 

Pnonodon  or  Linsang,  inhabiting  the  Oriental  Konbad. 

region.     The  claws  are  quite  retractile,  and  the  •t^^****   w  /x       -n          t           i'»r,t^c%^^^       * 

f^t  furry,  like  a  cat's;  and  there  is  no  second  I'INTON,  lln'ton,  Euza  Lynn  (1822-98).    A 

upper 
Peninsula 

^^j%d\  jj\isr   m 

marked  witriar^^bllck  s]pots  and"  "strip^sr'l?  is  the  Saturday  Review,  under  the  title  "The  Girt 

equally  at  home  in  trees  or  on  the  ground ;  feeds  °^  ^^^    ,f^^?^I     **;i'»cted  wide  attention.     They 

principally  upon  birds;   and  bears  two  young,  Y^^T^  collected   and   published   independently   m 

once  iisix  minths,  in  a  den  in  a  hollow  tree.  ^^P'    ^rs.  Linton  wrote  many  novefs     The  True 

(2)   A  very  similar  animal   {Poiana  Po^is)  ^*«'^   "^f  Joshua  Davidson    (1872)    and   Tfce 

of  Fernando  Po,  West  Africa.    This  animal,  how-  Autobiography  of  Chrxstopher  Kxrkland   (1885) 

ever,  resembles  a  genet  in  behavior.  ^^^  rP'"r?^?i'7o2£  ^%  best  work.    She  died  m 

'                       ®  London  July  14,  1898.    Consult  My  Literary  Life, 

LZHBEED    (AS.    Unsold,  flaxseed,   from    Rn^  published   posthumously    (London,    1899),   with 

flax  4-  ««<f,  seed).    The  seed  of  the  Linum  ueitor  prefatory  note  by  Beatrice  Harraden. 

ItMtmiim,    or    flax-plant.      In    America    flax    is  LnTTON,    Sir    James    Dromgole    (1840—). 

grown  almost  wholly  for  the  seed.     It  is  chiefly  An  English  painter,  bom  in  London.    He  studied 

raised  in  the  Middle   West,   where   it  is  sown  at  Saint  Martin's  Art  School  and  under  Leigh. 

broadcast  in  the  spring,  on  new  land  prepared  as  His  early  works  were  in  water-color,  and  he  did 

for  wheat  or  oats.    It  is  harvested  and  threshed  much  to  spread  the  interest  in  that  branch  of 

by   machinery.      (See   Flax.)      The   seeds   are  painting.    He  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
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Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Color  in   1884,  made  more  apparent,  he  was  banished  to   111 

when  that  society  was  reorganized,  and  held  this  (Kulja),  where  he   was  engaged  in  reclaiming 

position  until  1899.     After   1878  he  worked  in  marshes  and  waste   Unds   in  various  parts  of 

oil,  and  his  subjects  were  mainly  genre  or  his-  Sungaria  and  Eastern  Turkestan.     At  the  end 

torical.     Among  the  latter  is  "The  Marriage  of  of    1845   he   was    recalled,   became   acting   Gov- 

the  Duke  of  Albany"  (1885).  ernor-General  of  Shen-kan,  Governor  of  Shan-si 

TT-wrpAiff     WTTTT^^r     Tawo     mqioq7\        A  ^  1^46,  Govemor-General  of  Yim-kwei  in  1847, 

LINTON,    William    James    (1812-97).      A  ^^^  ^^  '^^^  outbreak  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  in 

wood-engraver  and  author    bom  in  Lo^^^  Kwang-si   was   made   acting   GiveJnor   of   that 

^mber7,  1812.    He  learned  his  art  from  G.W.  i^^^.    Three  years  afterwards,  while  on  his 

^"^f/y  ^  'iJl''"'  \^'''''  apprenticed  m   1828.  ^       ^^  ^^^^^  ^^/  ^^^^   ^^  ^.^     ^    ^^^.^^  ^, 

In   1842  he  became  the  partner  of  John  Ornn  ^^^^.^      ^^^   ^^^^.       ^   statesmanship;   he   was 

Smith,  a  distin^ished  wood-engraver,  with  whom  ^  ^^  ^  ^j^^       «  .       ^^  ^y^^  ^^^J         p^,. 

he  was  employed  cm  the  Illustrated  London  A  ews.  ^^^^^    ^^  ^j  ^  ^^^ »  knowledge  of  foreigners, 

^^  t-  y*!!f  1"*°  ,^^T*^  * *^  k"^  Chartist   and  he**collected  much  material  for  a  ieography  of  the 

continued  through  life  a  stanch  defender  of  re-  ^^^^^      jy^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^%^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^ 

pubhcanism   and  1*e  rights  of  workmen.     For  ^nti-foreign,   and  in   1844  his  great  Geography 

promulgating  his  ideas  he  founded,  m  coniunc-  Bublished  in  50  books 

Son   with   Thornton   Hunt  and   George   Henry  ^"^*  pubiisnea  m  &u  dooks. 

Lewes,  the  Leader,  a  daily  (1850),  but  gave  up  LINTTM    (Lat.,  fiax).     The  genua  of  about 

his  position  after  a  few  weekis.    The  next  year  he  seventy-live   species   of  plants   common  to   tem- 

started  the  English  Republic,  a  monthly  maga-  perate  and  subtropical  regions,  of  which  common 

zine  aiming  to  explain  republican  principles.  He  flax  {Linum  usitatxMimum)   is  the  most  impor- 

also  contributed  articles  on  social  questions  to  tant  species,  such  other  species  as  are  cultivated 

the    liaiion    (the    Irish    patriotic    paper),    the  being  esteemed  not  for  their  fibre,  but  for  oma- 

"Westminster   Review,    the    Examiner,    and    the  ment.    Among  these  is  the  perennial  flax  {Linum 

Spectator,    As  a  wood-engraver  he  is  best  known,  perenne)   of  the  Western  States,  which  attains 

especially  for  the  weekly  engravings  contributed  a  height  of  18  inches,  with  tufts  of  slender  stems 

to  the  London  Newe  and  the  Masters  of  Wood-  surmounted   by    delicate    blue    flowers.      Linum 

Engraving  (1890).    Among  his  numerous  publi-  grandiflorum,  a  red-flowered  annual  species,  is  a 

cations  are:  Claribel  and  Other  Poems;  lives  of  common  garden  plant.     Linum  Berlandieri  is  a 

Thomas  Paine  and  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier;  yellow-flowered    species   growing    in   Texas    and 

Poems  and  Translations;  and  Rare  Poems  of  ike  adjacent  regions. 

Sixteenth  and  Sevetiteenth  Centuries,     With  R.  »»#*»««              j    «•  i.          *   t»           //>nTn«\ 

H.   Stoddard,  he  edited  English   Verse    (1883).  LIOTTTS,   second   Bishop   of   Rome    (69-79 T). 

In   1858  Linton  married  Eliza  Lynn,  the  well-  The  Lmus   to  whom   Paul   sent  greetings    (IL 

known  novelist.     She  furnished  the  letter-press  ^im.  ly.  21).     Irencus   {Adv,  Haer,,  in.  3),  in 

to    his   plates    in    The   Lake    Country    (1864).  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  says  that 

The    marriage    proved    uncongenial,    and    Lin-  "Peter  and  Paul,  when  they  founded  and  built  up 

ton  came  to  the  United  Stotes  in  1866,  where  **^?  Church  of  Rome,  committed  the  office  of  its 

he  lived  during  the  rest  of  his  life.    He  died  near  episcopate  to  Lmus.      Eusebius,  in  ttie  first  half 

New  Haven,   Conn.,   December  29,   1897.     Con-  ^l  ^^^,1^^^  century  followed  by  Theodoret  m 

suit  Linton's  interesting  literary  autobiography,  P®  ^^^^>  Baronius  m  the  sixteenth,  and  Tillemont 

Three  Score  and  Ten  Years:  1829-90:  Recollec-  i?.  ^^^   seventeenth,    states   that   Lmus   became 

ii6ns  (London,  1894) .  Bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  Peter. 

LINTSEH-Stf,  lln' tsa' s?55'  (1785-1860).  A  ff^^'^®  ^^^"  ^/^f?  ^^'  -^'^^)•  ,^  personifi- 
Chinese  high  official  who  attained  international  «***?5^  «'^  lamentation,  called  the  son  of 
notoriety  as  'Commissioner  Lin.'  He  was  born  in  ^,P^".^  *??  *  ™Sf®  ^'.  ^  Amphimarus  and 
the  Province  of  Fu-kien,  and  until  he  was  seven-  ^rama.  He  was  the  subject  of  various  leg^ds, 
teen  years  old  assisted  his  father  as  a  maker  of  especially  at  Argos  and  Thebes,  and  is  said  to 
artificial  flowers.  Aided  by  a  wealthv  friend,  whose  *^*v«  ?«e»  ^^^}^  by  Apollo  for  contesting  with  the 
daughter  he  married,  he  became  a  student,  sue-  ??d  m  music.  A  later  Lmus  was  slam  by 
cessfullv  passed  the  different  examinations  lead-  Hercules,  He  was  worshiped  near  Mount  Heh- 
ing  to  the  doctorate,  in  1811  received  the  degree  ^on  with  annual  sacrifices  and  dirges  (lim). 
of  Chin-shih,  the  highest  in  China,  and  was  made  ^^^  o'^P^  ^^  ^"«  »*a™«  *»  ^^  <lo"^t. 
censor.  He  rose  rapidly  through  various  grades  LINZ,  lints.  The  capitol  of  the  Crownland  of 
of  provincial  service,  and  became  Governor-Gen-  Upper  Austria.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant 
era!  of  Hunan  and  Ilu-peh  in  1837.  Here  he  sup-  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  is 
pressed  the  opium  traffic  with  such  vigor  that,  in  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  connecting  Linz  with 
1838,  he  was  sent  to  Canton  to  deal  with  the  Urfahr,  117  miles  by  rail  west  of  Vienna  (Map: 
opium  situation  there.  Lin's  zeal  outran  his  dis-  Austria,  D  2).  It  is  a  strongly  fortified,  quiet 
cretion,  and  his  attitude  toward  the  foreigners  town  with  two  suburbs,  Lustenau  and  Waldegg. 
themselves,  as  well  as  his  arbitrary  seizure  and  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  (1670), 
destruction  of  eleven  million  dollars*  worth  of  the  municipal  parish  church  (1286),  the  castle, 
opium,  and  other  high-handed  acts,  led  to  the  so-  now  used  as  an  armory,  and  a  museum,  with  a 
called  'Opium  War*  with  Great  Britain.  In  1839  library.  Linz  has  a  trade  in  machinery,  wagons, 
he  became  Governor-General  of  the  two  Kwang  leather,  beer,  and  tobacco.  It  has  also  a  ship- 
provinces,  but  as  his  relations  with  the  British  yard,  a  State  tobacco  factory  employing  1000 
Government  representatives  became  more  and  more  hands,  and  a  Chamber  of  Ck)mmerce.  The  city 
iin8atisfactor5%  the  Emperor  recalled  him  to  Pe-  is  well  supplied  with  educational  institutions  and 
king  in  1841.  *  He  was  at  first  transferred  to  a  sub-  hospitals,  and  has  a  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  and 
ordinate  position  in  Sheh-kiang,  but  in  1843,  when  a  library  (38,000  volumes).  Steamboats  dail^ 
the  full  extent  of  his  bungling  at  Canton  was  ply  up  the  river  to  Ratisbon,  and  down  to  Vi- 
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enna.  Population,  in  1890,  47,686;  in  1900, 
68,778.    Lmz  was  the  Roman  camp  Lentia, 

LINZy  AiCEUS  ( 1824-1904 ) .  A  German  author, 
born  at  Bamberg.  She  married  an  officer  of 
engineers,  and  four  years  after  his  death  (1870) 
settled  at  Munich.  Her  literary  work,  published 
under  the  name  Am^lie  Godin,  includes  the  nov- 
els: Eine  Kataairophe  (1862) ;  Frauenliehe  und 
Zeben  (1874)  ;  Orafin  Leonore  (1882)  ;  Freudvoll 
und  leidvoll  (1883);  and  Dora  Reval  (1901); 
and  several  collections  of  fairy-tales,  such  as 
Marchen  von  einer  Mutter  erdacht  {Ath  ed.  1860) ; 
Qro88€8  Mdrchenhuch  (4th  ed.  1886)  ;  Miirchen- 
kranz  (2d  ed.  1896) ;  and  others. 

LION  (AS.  Uo,  OF.  lion,  leon,  Fr.  Hon,  It. 
leone,  lione,  from  Lat.  leo,  from  Gk.  \4vp,  le&n, 
lion).  The  most  famous  of  the  great  cats  {Felia 
leo),  and  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its 
mane  and  the  hairy  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail. 
It  inhabits  Africa  and  Southwestern  Asia.  A 
lion  of  large  size  stands  three  feet  high,  and 
measures  about  nine  and  one-half  feet  from  the 
nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  three 
feet  long;  but  most  specimens  fall  short  of  these 
figures.     The  greatest  size  seems  to  be  attained 

in  South  Africa. 
The  weight  rarely 
reaches  500  pounds. 
The  skull  of  an 
adult  may  measure 
13  inches  in  length, 
and  9%  inches  in 
breadth  across  the 
cheek  -  bones.  In 
accordance  with  its 

TBBTH  OF  TBI  LION.  ^J^g^^t   HfC,    itS   COl- 

molara.  In  the  upper  Jaw  p»  is  pale  tawny,  some- 
tbe  Qpper  cania«0lal.  and   In  the    times  reddish,  and 

ISSLiS  SJ^^^^  ^*'*  *°''^''  occasionally  almost 
^^^  black.      Though 

never  streaked  or  spotted,  the  mane  is  frequently 
darker  than  the  coat,  or  even  diversified  with 
blackish  patches.  Kittens  are  obscurely  spotted 
and  striped  at  first,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
ooncolorous  species  of  groups  generally  spotted, 
but  this  disappears  after  a  few  months.  The 
lioness  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  lion,  and 
has  no  mane — ^nor  have  young  males.  Some- 
times they  never  acquire  more  than  a  scanty  orna- 
ment of  this  kind,  but  the  so-called  'maneless 
lion  of  Gujarat'  seems  not  to  exist  as  a  separate 
race.  There  is,  however,  great  diversity  m  this 
feature,  as  in  color,  even  within  the  same  litter. 
The  mane  is  evidently  a  sexual  ornament,  and 
also  a  shield,  which  offers  some  protection  to 
the  males  in  the  combats  which  occur  in  this 
species  more  frequently  and  with  more  fierceness 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  wild  cat  of  which 
we  know.  The  whole  frame  is  extremely  muscu- 
lar, and  the  fore  parts  in  particular  are  remark- 
ably powerful,  giving,  with  the  large  head  and 
copious  mane,  a  noble  appearance  to  the  animal, 
which,  with  its  strength  and  its  appalling  voice, 
has  led  to  its  being  called  the  'king  of  beasts.' 
The  accompanying  nobility  of  character  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  it  by  BufTon  and  his  follow- 
ers seems,  however,  largely  fanciful. 

Habitat.  In  the  time  preceding  the  Glacial 
Epoch,  lions,  indistinguishable  by  their  remains, 
entombed  in  the  floors  of  caves,  from  modem 
forms,  roamed  over  all  Southern  Europe,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  British  Isles.    They  seem 


to  have  been  exterminated  in  the  North  and  West 
by  the  glacial  cold,  but  survived  in  Southeastern 
Europe  well  into  historic  times,  for  the  Romans 
knew  of  them  anciently  in  what  is  now  Rumania, 
Greece,  and  European  Turkey ;  and  still' more  re- 
cently they  have  existed  in  Syria  and  Arabia. 
These  animals  probably  w^ere  driven  away  by 
man.  They  were  also  formerly  numerous  from 
the  Caucasus  to  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan; 
but  are  now  scarce  and  local  in  Asia,  extinct  in 
Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and  have  nearly 
or  quite  disappeared  from  Algeria. 

In  Asia  they  were  formerly  abundant  on  the 
sandy  wastes  of  Rajputana  and  the  hi^h  plains 
of  Persia,  but  now  have  almost  or  quite  disap- 
peared from  India,  and  are  confined  to  the 
swampy  lowlands  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valleys,  and  certain  valleys  east  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  in  Africa  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  naked 
deserts  of  the  Southern  Sahara,  the  Kalihari 
Desert,  and  the  Abyssinian  regions,  as  well  as 
among  the  rough  hills  of  Mashonaland  and  the 
dense  swamps  of  the  Upper  Nile  tributaries. 
Everywhere,  during  the  day,  they  are  likely  to 
hide  and  sleep  in  secluded  clusters  of  brush- 
grown  rocks,  thickets  of  thorny  bushes,  or 
patches  of  reeds  or  tall  grass  with  the  color  of 
which  their  jrellow  coats  are  perfectly  in  ac- 
cord. It  is  m  such  haunts  and  in  the  spring 
that  the  whelps  are  bom.  Usually  there  are 
thriee  young,  and  rarely  are  more  than  five  pro- 
duced. They  are  bom  with  their  eyes  open 
(the  pupils  are  round).  Although  during  the 
pairing  season  the  lioness  apparently  delights  in 
provoking  jealous  combats  for  her  favors,  by 
which  the  weaker  members  of  the  race  are  con- 
tinually 'weeded  out'  and  only  the  strongest 
survive  to  produce  ofifspring  (see  Sexual  Selec- 
tion ) ,  she  makes  a  devoted  mother,  and  the  male 
stays  with  his  family  and  assists  in  supplying 
their  wants  until  the  young  are  well  grown.  It 
is  said  that  old  lions  of  unusual  strength  are 
often  polygamous;  and  it  is  also  asserted  that 
ordinarily  the  same  mates  keep  together  for  sev- 
eral successive  seasons,  or  for  life.  Probably 
both  assertions  are  true;  likely  it  is  also  true 
that  other  pairs  change  annually.  Where  the 
animals  are  or  were  very  numerous,  polygamy 
and  frequent  change  of  mate  would  be  likely  to 
happen  more  often  than  where  they  were  few 
and  the  range  of  choice  correspondingly  limited. 
No  young  lion  can  get  a  mate,  nor  an  old  one 
keep  her,  wherer  others  are  about,  except  by  fight- 
ing. 

Where  lions  have  not  been  much  disturbed  by 
guns  they  are  likely  to  be  seen  abroad  and  hunt- 
ing in  the  daytime,  sometimes  in  small  family 
troops,  but  elsewhere,  and  generally,  they  prowl 
and  hunt  at  night.  Though  able  to  gallop  swiftly 
for  a  short  distance,  their  weight  and  their  felina 
nature  incline  them  to  adopt  stealthy  approach 
or  ambush  in  their  hunting.  They  are  unable  tft^ 
climb  trees,  but  are'  nimble  enough  in  scrambling 
about  rocks.  Knowing  the  habits  of  the  animals 
they  seek,  they  wait  beside  their  paths  or  at 
their  drinking-places,  or  skillfully  stalk  them  in 
the  open,  depending  as  much,  probably,  on  their 
eyesight  as  on  their  faculty  of  scent.  What  they 
eat  depends  upon  where  they  live.  In  India  deer, 
antelopes,  wild  boars,  and  lesser  wild  animals 
are  largely  supplemented  by  domestic  or  semi- 
domestic  cattle,  goats,  pigs,  ponies,  camels,  and 
an  occasional  Hindu.    In  Mesopotamia  the  lions 
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would  greatly  deareaae  or  starve  were  it  not  for  are  indiyiduala,  wiser  than  the  ordinary,  who 

the  large  herds  of  half -wild  pigs  that  range  the  have  learned  that  humanity  is  the  easiest  possible 

oak  forests  east  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    In  Africa  prey.    Such  animals  must  be  pot  rid  of,  and  in 

their  great  numbers  were  correlative  with  the  Africa  large  parties  are  organized  to  hunt  them 

hordes  of  game  with  which  that  continent  was  down  and  kill  them — an  achievement  rarely  ac- 

frequently  overrun,  and  the  disappearance  of  this  complished  without  further  loss  of  human  life, 

game  means  the  doom  of  the  'king  of  beasts,'  un-  The  hunting  of  lions  is  done  nowadays  almost 

less  cattle  replace  the  wild  grazers.     The  ele-  altogether  on  foot,  by  lying  in  wait  at  night  at 

phant,    rhinoceros,    and    hippopotamus   are   be-  their  drinking-places,  or  by  seeking  them  by  day 

yond  its  powers,  and  the  buffalo  is  able  to  resist  in  their  lairs.    The  literature  of  sport  in  Africa, 

a  single  lion,  as  a  rule,  though  frequently  pulled  Persia,  and  India  abounds  in  thrilling  tales  of 

down  by  two  or  three  acting  in  concert.     The  adventures  thus  encountered.    Various  traps  have 

larger   antelopes   and   equine   animals    are    the  always  been  used  for  their  capture,  the  most  suc- 

lion's    natural  and  constant  prey,  and  it  seems  cessful  of  which  is  the  pitfall,  and  by  this  means 

to  prefer  the  latter — the  zebras  and  wild  asses,  principally   were   captured   the   great   numbers 

These  animals,  however,  keep  in  the  open  plains,  of  lions  familiar  to  the  civilized  people  of  an- 

are  quick  to  perceive  and  swift  to  escape  in-  tiouity. 

tended  attack,  and  in  the  days  when  game  was  This  imposing  animal,  we  are  told,  makes  its 

abundant  most  lions  fed  mainly  on  antelopes,  appearance   in   art   and   literature   very   early. 

Even  here,  however,  they  had  not  always  an  easy  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  cuneiform 

victim.     Schulz,  who  gives  an  unusual  amount  tablets  and  Hebrew  Scriptures.    In  the  so-called 

of  information  as  to  the  Central  African  lion  in  Song  of  Pentaur,  describmg  the  war  of  Rameses 

his  New  Afrioc^  says  that  this  beast  does  not  II.  against  the  Cheta,  lions  are  said  to  have  ac- 

dare  attack  roan  and  Harris's  antelopes  in  his  companied  the  King's  chariot.    They  were  kept 

usual    manner,    a    leap    from    behind    to    the  in  all  the  Roman  cities  for  the  public  sports, 

haunches,   "for  with   their  backward  sweeping  and  hundreds  were  sometimes  provided  for  the 

horns  they  are  able  to  make  things  lively  for  any  entertainment  of  the  populace  in  a  single  series 

lion  foolish  enough  to  make  the  attempt.    These,  of  games.    They  were  pitted  against  each  other, 

with  hornless  game,  such  as  the  quagga,  they  or  «ome  other  great  beasts,  but  mainly  they  were 

seize  by  the  nose."  matched  against  the  'bestiarii'  or  professional 

The  method  of  attack  has  been  described  in  so  animal-killers  of  the  arena.  So  great  and  lasting 
many  ways  by  creditable  hunters  and  native  was  the  demand  for  this  purpose  that  the  supply 
observers,  that  it  is  evident  no  one  method  ex-  became  scanty,  and  the  Emperor  Honorius,  in  the 
ists,  but  if  the  first  lightning-like  leap  and  over-  fifth  century,  enacted  laws  prohibiting  the  killing 
bearing  stroke  does  not  crush  the  animal,  the  of  African  lions.  Under  this  protection  they  so 
nose  may  be  seized  in  a  paw  and  the  head  jerked  increased  and  became  so  bold  in  their  destruction 
back,  breaking  the  neck;  or  the  great  blood- ves-  of  villagers  and  cattle,  that  Justinian  was  com- 
sels  of  the  throat  may  be  gnaw^  open,  or  the  pelled  to  rescind  the  edict.  Extraordinary  stories 
animal  simply  be  mauled  to  death.  It  is  cus-  are  told  of  the  degree  of  tamability  and  educa- 
tomary  for  the  lion,  like  other  great  cats,  to  tion  reached  by  some  of  these  ancient  lions,  but 
carry  or  drag  its  prey  into  a  tlyicket  or  near  its  they  should  be  received  with  distrust.  The  kit- 
lair  before  feeding  upon  it,  and  under  the  excite-  tens  are  playful,  gentle,  and  affectionate,  and 
ment  of  being  disturbed  and  chased  it  is  capable  some  adults  are  docile,  subdued,  and  even  seem 
of  extraordinary  feats  of  strength  in  so  doing,  to  care  for  their  teachers,  but  none  is  really 
but  these  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated.  That  trustworthy;  all  must  be  kept  in  subjection  by 
he  can  drag  a  large  animal  a  considerable  dis-  fear,  and  their  acquired  intelligence  is  very  small, 
tance  is  undoubted.  Having  killed  his  prey,  he  The  tricks  and  performances  which  the  trained 
eats  at  once  what  he  wants  of  it.  If  other  lions  beasts  of  the  menagerie  go  through  are  usually 
have  helped  him,  they  get  what  they  are  able  to  very  simple  when  analyzed.  Lions  withstand 
take.  When  they  are  satisfied,  any  lioness  or  captivity  well,  however,  and  finer  specimens  have 
young  lions  near  by  get  such  shares  of  what  probably  been  reared  in  zoological  gardens  than 
remains  as  their  agility  and  courage  enable  them  ever  were  seen  in  the  wilderness.  They  breed 
to  seize.  readily,  even  in  traveling  menageries,  and  few  if 

Wherever  settlements  are  made  in  a  district  any  now  exhibited  were  not  bom  in  captivity, 
infested  by  lions,  these  animals  profit  by  raids  For  the  Asiatic  lion,  consult  authorities  men- 
upon  domestic  animals ;  and  the  scarcer  the  wild  tioned  under  Tigeb.  See  Ck)lored  Plate  of  Felidie. 
prey  becomes,  and  the  more  familiarity  the  lions  Bibliogbaphy.  Standard  works,  but  all  pre- 
acquire  with  man  and  his  ways,  the  more  harm  vious  to  1885  should  be  read  with  caution;  the 
they  do.  Few  fences  or  stockades  are  effective  best  account  will  be  found  in  the  Royal  Natural 
against  them.  The  next  step  is  the  habit  of  History  (London,  1895;  New  York,  as  the  New 
occasional  or  persistent  preying  upon  humanity.  Natural  History,  about  1898).  Porter's  Wild 
How  the  lion  of  the  wilderness  behaves  in  the  Beasts  (New  York,  1894)  has  a  very  complete 
presence  of  man  depen(ls  upon  such  a  diversity  of  and  judicious  summary  of  the  animal's  biography, 
circumstances,  and  so  varies  with  individuals.  For  the  African  lion  and  its  hunting,  consult  the 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  generalize.  If  he  is  not  writings  of  many  missionary  travelers  and  hunt- 
hungry  and  has  a  free  way  for  retreat,  he  will  ers,  especially  Livingstone;  Moffat,  Missionary 
very  likely  run  when  a  man  is  met;  but  he  may  Labors  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa  (London, 
charge  on  the  instant.  A  few  brought  to  bay  1845)  ;  Gerard,  La  chasse  au  lion  et  Us  autres 
have  been  known  to  cower,  but  the  majority  fight  dhasses  de  VAlg^rie  (Paris,  1864)  ;  Andersson, 
for  life  bravely.  Occasionally  certain  lions,  like  The  Lion  and  the  Elephant  (London,  1873) ; 
tigers,  get  into  the  habit  of  deliberately  seeking  Lake  N garni  (London,  1856)  ;  Daumas,  Les 
human  flesh.  They  are  often  old,  weakened  ones,  chevauso  du  Sahara  (Paris,  1851)  ;  Qordon-Cum- 
no  longer  capable  of  hunting  well,  but  sometimes  ming,  A  Hunter's  Life  in  Africa    (New  York, 
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1850) ;  Harris,  Wild  Sports  in  Southern  Africa  sea  atnhasaades  en  Italic,  en  Eapagne  et  en  AU 

<5th  ed.,  London,  1852) ;  Drummond,  The  harqe  lemagne    (Paris,    1877-81) ;     Chevalier,   Lettrea 

Game     ,     .     ,     of  South  Africa    (Edinburgh,  in^ditee  de  Huguea  de  Lionne,  tniniatre  dea  af- 

lfi7 5) ;  Baker,  Wild  Beaata  and  Their  Waya {hon-  fairea    itrang^ea   aoua    Louia    XIV,,    pr^c4d4ea 

don,   1890) ;   Cameron,  Acroaa  Africa    (London,  d'une  notice  hiatorique  aur  la  famille  de  Lionne 

1877);  Schub^  and  Hammar,  Hew  Africa  (Lon-  (Valence,  1879). 

don,  1897 )  ;  Holub,  Seven  Yeara  in  South  Africa,        UON  OP  BELPOBT.     A  colossal  figure  by 

translated  by  Frewer  (London,  1881) ;  Schwein-  Bartholdi  carved  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  at  Bel- 

furth,  Heart  of  Africa   (Leipzig,  1878) ;   Kerr,  fo^t,  France,  commemorating  the  defense  of  the 

The   Far   Interior    (London,    1886) ;    Blanford,  town  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Geological  and  Z^ogical  Survey  of  Abyaainia        j^j^j^  qj.  LUCEBNE.     A  memorial  at  Lu- 

(London,  1870)  ;  Sebus  A  Hunter^a  Wandertnga  ^^^^^  Switzerland,  to  the  781  Swiss  guards  who 

in  Africa  (London,  1890).  ^^jj  ^^  August  10,  1792,  in  defense  of  Louis  XVI. 

LION,  16'6n',  Golfs  du.    An  inlet  of  the  Medi-  during  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries.     The  figure 

lerranean.    See  Lyons,  Guu  of.  ig  carved  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  and  represents  a 

IilOIiry  Order  of  the.     (1)  A  civil  and  mill-  dying  lion  of  colossal  size,  transfixed  by  a  spear, 

tary  order  founded  in  1 770  by  Landgrave  Fred-  but  defending  the  lilies  of  France.    The  memorial 

erick  II.  of  Hesse-Cassel,  with  one  class  and  41  was  modeled  by  Thorwaldsen  and  was  dedicated 

knights.    In  1818  it  was  extended  to  four  classes,  in  1821.    Beneath  it  are  inscribed  the  names  of 

but  has  now  only  one  class.     It  is  restricted  to  the  21  officers  of  the  guards, 
members  of  the  grand  ducal  house  and  princes.        LION  OP  SAINT  MABK.    A  winged  lion  in 

(2)  A  civil  order  with  three  classes  founded  in  bronze  on  one  of  the  columns  in  the  Piazzetta  at 

1816  by  William  I.,  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Venice,  the  device  of  the  ancient  Republic.    The 

decoration  is  a  white  enameled  cross  with  four  bronze  was  carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon  in  1797, 

W's,  bearing  the  motto  Virtue  noMlitat  (virtue  but  was  restored  in  1815 
ennobles),  and  on  the  reverse  the  golden  lion.  j^j^jy  qj.  ^^^  nOBTH.     A  title  given  to 

IiION-PISH.    A  gray,  yellow-blotched  sculpin  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden. 

IiION  GATE.    The  entrance  to  the  acropolis  the   Doges   at  Venice.     The  opening  was   once 

of  Mycenae.    The  gateway,  about  10  feet  in  height  adorned  with  a  marble  lion's  head,  the  mouth 

and  width,  is  at  the  end  of  a  passage  flanked  by  of  which  served  as  a  channel  for  secret  informa- 

cyclopean  walls  designed  to  expose  an  attacking  tion  and  anonymous  accusations, 
enemy  to  the  missiles  of  the  defenders  for  a  con-        uqN-TAILBD     MONKEY.       A     macaque 

siderable    disUnce.      The    ffreat    gate-posU,    of  ^^^^^^  g^^^)   of  Western  India.     It  is^of 

.ingle  blocks   approach  shgTitlv  at  the  top^    On  ^  ^.         .      ^j^J^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^i^h  the 

them  rests  a  hntel  composj^of  a  block  15^  feet  ^  ^^  ^^^  Comparatively  short  tail  tufted.     A 

long  and  8  feet  thick     Above  the  hntel  a  tri-  j  ^    ^      ^^^  hair  surrounds  the  face  and 

angular  spa^  is  left  to  distribute  the  vertical         »     ^.  .  .^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

pressure    and  is  occupied  by  a  slab   12y4  feet  .    ^       callerwanSeroo' ;  and  is  sulky  and  in- 

wide  and  10%  feet  high  on  which  is  carved  the  tractable  in  cantivitv 

celebrated  relief  which  gives  the  gate  its  name.  ^      I^^ /J? J^^       7 *       ^  „  ,,,^„ 

The  middle  of  the  slab  is  occupied  by  a  column,        LIOTABI),   W-d'tttr'    Jean   Etienne    ( 1702- 

flanked  by  two  lions,  whose  hind  feet  are  on  the  »9)-    A  Swiss  painter,  boni  at  Geneva.    He  was 

ground,  while  the  fore  feet  rest  on  the  base  of  the  a  pupil  of  Jean  Baptiste  Mass6  and  of  Le  Moyne 

column.    The  heads  are  turned  to  the  front.  »  Paris,  whither  he  went  m  1725.     He  was  m 

LIONNE,  UW,  HU0UE8  de,  Marquis  de  Bemi  ^T^^SSriol'^'.^T  wil"*^^^^ 

iibT'^^e  ^^a^U^e^rm^?^  5?  Vu^nh^S"  T^^^t'^^^^^e^n^^^^  a^S 

ifdwas^brolIgStu^^^^^^^  J-^^on.    ,f -ywhere  he  had  p 

under  whom  he  deceived  his  first  training  in  ^^'^.  ^^*^?  ^f  ^^^'i'V    vf^T.*«  ".^«; 

diplomacy.    As  secretary  of  the  French  Embfssy,  fUntmople  he  adopted  the  Turkish  costume  and 

he    waa   present   at   the    Congress   of    Milnst^r  ^?;f ,  ^*«  JJ'^^'S"!?^  l^^""  ^ZL^\^IJ^A 

ri64n     and   the   followinir   vear   was   sent   on  ^^^^  ^®  visited  Holland,  was  married  there,  and 

(ifHi),   ana   tne   loiiowinff  year   was   sent   on  .     177274  was  again  in  England,  where  he  sold 

a  mission  to  the  Pope.     Mazarin,  then  Prime  *"  *''     *        ,     «g»*u  lu^u^iaMu,       ^c  *«=  o^/ « 

Minister,  recognized  tL  uncommon  qualities  of  advantageously  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings 

the  young  man,  and  made  him  secretary  to  the  by  celebrated  masters      His  forte  lay  in  pastel 

Queen  Mother,  Anne  of  Austria     (1646)      After-  P^^'-^*^,*"^^"?    T^'fi^.'^.^fr^^ta^^ 

wards  he  was  Ambassador  to  Spain,  Frankfort.  "Vienna  Chocolate   Girl,"  m  the  Dresden   Gal- 

and  Turin,  and  as  Minister  of  State,  a  position  L^^'  ^  ^«    ^!)f^M 7^T    ^T^^-  "^    '^        a 

he   received    in    1669,   concluded    the   Peace    of  be"«  Lyonnaise''  (1746,  replicas  in  Dresden  and 

the  Pyrenees  (1659).    On  his  death-bed  Mazarin  Y*^""^)'  «"*^  "^<^'"«  **»*".*  ^f?«"  ^^^^l  portraits, 

recommended  Lionne  to  the  King,  and  for  the  including  those  of  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph   II.. 

next  ten  years  he  had  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  J^^  Marshal  Maurice  of  Saxonv.     Portraits  of 

Among  his   most   important  negotiations   were  ^'J^^^^  ^^«  »°  ^''^^^^^  *°^  '^  ^^«  ^ffizi  Gallery 

the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  Treaty  of  Breda  (1667),  ^^  Florence. 

and  the  Treaty  of  Aixla-Chapelle  (1668).  His  LIOY,  IM'6,  Paolo  (1836-).  An  Italian 
Memoira  and  letters  are  of  value  as  throwing  naturalist,  best  known  for  his  studies  of  the  lake- 
light  on  the  diplomatic  relations  between  France  dwellers.  He  was  bom  in  Vicenza,  studied  at 
and^  Europe  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  reign  of  Padua,  and  in  1866  was  banished  for  expressing 
Ixmia  XIv.    Consult :  Valf rey,  Huguea  de  Lionne,  anti- Austrian  sentiments  in  a  newspaper  article. 
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He  was  elected  to  the  Italian  Parliament  after  the  of  the  same  name,  has  a  good  harbor.    Popula- 

Auatrian  evacuation,  took  some  part  in  politics,  tion,  in  1881,  4968.    Consult  Die  liparische  Inaeln 

voting  with   the  Moderate  Liberal   Party,   and  (Prague,  1803  et  seq.). 

wrote  some  fictions,  biographies  of  Agassiz  and  UP^ABITE.    See  Rhyolite. 

of  Darwin,  and  the  following  important  scientific        rrp/Aav    /#w.^  ni,  \/ iil^«    m »--«^- 

works:     DiunastazioneUicustrascapertanel  ,,,¥^  ff ^„iiZ^^?,v^^^^^ 

logo  di  Fimon  ( 1864,  3d  ed..  1876)  ;  Laahitazioni  ^^^1^  f^T^„f!^^ttt^^TH^^^^ 

iZustri   della   eU  delta   pietra    {ISQ5) ;     Can^  T^n^nT^J^^^^ 

« '    4-j:  t,      /lOTo    oj     A     ^oT'r\       a  •  Amouff  plants  lipase  IS  found  in  oily  seeds  when 

(    fc  wi2S^r  1^^  y  ^  '•  ^      /  }tr\L  ^*  ^^  <^mmate.    It  is  especiaUy  abuidant  in  such 

lagh*  (1884) ;    and  Ejoursume  nel  cje  o  (4d  edu  geedsM  castor-oU.  hemSTrap*,  and  flax.    It  la 

^6).  as  weU  as  other  worke  on  alpme  chmb-  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  in  otherparts  of  the  pUnt 

B'  where  oil  constitutes  a  reserve  food.  In  germi- 
UPA,  le'p4.  A  town  of  Luzon,  PhiUppines,  nating  seeds  the  oil  gradually  disappears,  the 
in  the  Province  of  Batangas  (Map:  Philippine  lipase  digesting  it  and  so  rendering  it  available 
Islands,  P  6).  It  is  situated  in  a  mountamous  for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  embryo.  The  pie- 
district,  14  miles  northeast  of  Batangas,  on  the  cise  products  of  its  action  are  not  known, 
proposed  railroad  between  that  city  and  Manila.  upETSK,  lyCpCtsk.  The  capital  of  the  Wa- 
lt 18  a  progressive  town  the  largest  in  the  prov-.  ^^.^^  ^^  jj  '^^jj  ^  ^j,  Q^^^^^^f,  ^t  Tambov, 
ince  both  m  extent  and  population,  and  hasa  ^^^  ^^^^^^  „„  ^^  Voroneih,  107  miles  west 
large  church  and  good  schools  and  markets.  Good  ^,  ^^^  '^^^  ^f  ^^^^  (^  ^^^^  j,  4 ,  ^^. 
mihUry  roads  lead  from  it,  and  it  is  an  impor-  ^  nianufactures  of  spirits,  sugar,  iron,  brick, 
tant  centre  for  the  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  ,„^  ^^^^        .rj^       are  exports  of  ^in.    It  ha^ 

l™^|i    ^**P'^'*'°°'  ^*'°"°'  "*  *^*  municipality,  ^^^^  chalybeate  springs. '^Population,  in  1897, 
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LIPAN,    Ift-pftn'      A    roving   and    precatory  iip/QOBAM    (from  Gk.  helweiw,    leipein,  to 

Athapascan    faribe    formerly    ranging   chiefly    m  leave  +  ypd^m,   gramma,  letter) ,    A  species  of 

southeastern  Texas,  between  the  Nueces  and  the  ^^^  characterized  by  the  exclusion  of  a  certain 

Rio  Grande,  as  well  as  m  the  adjacent  northern  j^^ter,  either  vowel  or  consonant     The  earliest 

SUtes  of  Mexico.  They  lived  entirely  by  hunting,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  lipogrammatic  verse  was  the  Greek 

without  any  fixed  habitation  or  territorial  claim,  ^  Lasus   (born  B.C.  538) ;  and  it  is  recorded 

m  consequence  of  which  the  estimates  of  their  ^f  qq^  Tryphiodorus,  a  GraecoEgyptian  writer 

numbers  vary  greatly,  but  they  were  estimated  ^f  ^^^  g^me  period,  that  he  composed  an  Odyssey 

at  2600  m  1822  and  800  m  1816  the  latter  num-  i„  twenty-foir  books,  from  each  of  which,  in  suc- 

ber  being   probably  near   the  true   figure.     In  cession,  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet 

1847,  m  consequence  of  an  encounter  with  Texas  ^^  excluded.     Fabius  Claudius  Gordianus  Ful- 

troops,  they  fled  far  up  into  Texas,  where  they  gentius,  a  Christian  monk  of  the  sixth  century,, 

joined  forces  with  the  kmdred  Mescalero  and  performed  a  similar  feat  in  Latin.     In  modem 

remained  bitterly  hostile  for  several  years.  About  ^^^^  the  Spaniards  have  been  most  addicted  to 

this  time  they  were  described  as  havmg  many  this   laborious   frivolity.     Lope  de  Vega  wrote 

guns  and  being  perhaps  the  bravest  and  most  fi^e   novels,    from    each    of    which    one    of   the 

daring  of  all  the  native  Texas  tribes.     In  1855  ^Q^els  is  excluded;  but  several  French  poets  have 

they   were    reported    to    have    crossed    the    Rio  ^^^  practiced  it.     The  subject  is  discussed  by 

Grande  and  settled  m  Mexico  under  protection  Addiabn  in  an  essay  on  true  and  false  wit  in  No. 

of  that  Government.    There  is  no  evidence  that  59  ^f  the  Spectator.     Consult  Wheatley*s  book 

they  ever  retunied  as  a  tribe    although  a  few  ^^  Anagrami  (1862). 

individuals,  perhaps  fifty  m  all,  are  living  with  tt^-b-b     ir  ^        /         i.-              n  j    -m-Biii 

the  Mescalir^  Kiowa-Apache,  ind  Tonkawa  in  r,^^3^Y^ff  a  f r^'l""'' •    "^"""fl  ^^' 

this  country,  but  the  main  body  is  supposed  to  ^?^^?^?V^^*/°il^*^V.  ^  P"°£fP*V^  *J^^  ^ 

be  settled  With  other  refugee  Indians  fVom  the  Btitucnt  State  of  the  German  Empire,  bounded 

United  States,  in  the  Santo  Rosa  Mountains  of  by  the  Prussian  provmc^  of  Westphalia  and  Han- 

Coahuila,   Northern  Mexico.  7«f  *"^  *°  «;i«l*^«  «'  the  Prmcipality  of  Wal- 

deck    (Map:    Germany,   C  2).     It  occupies,   to- 

LIPABI,    llp'&-rl   or  l6'p&-rA    (or  JEoiiAJx),  gether  with  its  three  small  exclaves  in  West- 

ISLANDS.     A  group  of  small  islands  in  the  phalia,  an  area  of  469  square  miles. 

Mediterranean,  immediately  north  of  Sicily,  be-  The  region  is  generally  hilly  and  well  wooded, 

tween  14**  15'  and  16**  15'  east  longitude  (Map:  In  the  southwestern  part  it  is  traversed  by  the 

Italy,  J  9).     It  consists  of  Lipari,  the  largest  Teutoburger  Wald,  where  it  reaches  an  altitude 

island,     Salina,    Vulcano,     Filicuri,     Stromboli,  of  over  1500  feet.     Hydrographically  it  belongs 

Panaria,   and  Alicuri,   and  a  few  islets.     The  to  the  basin  of  the  Weser,  and  is  watered  by  the 

total    area    is    about    50    square    miles.      They  Werre  and  several  other  tributaries  of  that  river, 

arc  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  islands  of  The  Weser  also  touches  it  on  the  north  for  a 

Stromboli  and  Vulcano  still  contain  active  vol-  short   distance.     The   climate   is   moderate  and 

canoes,   Stromboli  having  been  the  scene  of  an  healthful.    With  the  exception  of  salt,  there  are 

eruption    in    1902.      The    climate    is    mild    and  practically    no    minerals    in    the    principality, 

healthful.      In    spite   of   their   volcanic   nature.  Mineral  springs  are  found  in  some  parts.     The 

moimtainous  surface,  and  scarcity  of  water,  the  soil  is  of  indilTerent  fertility,  but  agriculture  is 

islands  are,  as  a  rule,  well  cultivated,  producing  nevertheless  the  chief  occupation.     The  land  i» 

wine,  currants,  olives,  figs,  and  other  southern  divided  principally  into  medium  holdings,  which 

fruits.    The  island  of  Lipari  yields  large  quanti-  are  protected  from  subdivision  by  the  right  of 

ties  of  pumice-stone  and  contains  hot  springs,  primogeniture.      Over    one-half    of   the   area    is 

The  group  forms  a  part  of  the  Sicilian  Province  under  crops,  chiefly  rye  and  oats.    Stock-raising 

of  Messina.     Population,  in   1901,  20,455.     The  is  also  of  importance, 

town  of  Lipari,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  Lippe  is  one  of  the  best  wooded  parts  of  Ger- 
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many.  The  forests  (largely  deciduous)  coyer  intercession  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici^  the  Pope  re- 
over  one-fourth  of  the  total  area,  and  the  greater  leased  Fllippo  and  Lucrezia  from  their  vows, 
part  belongs  to  the  State.  The  manufacturing  and  they  were  married.  Filippo  died  at  Spoleto, 
industries  are  undeveloped.     Yam-spinning  and  October  9,  1469. 

linen-weaving  are  carried  on  as  house  industries  Fra  Filippo  was  a  pupil  of  Masaccio,  but  his 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  commerce  is  also  of  little  art  was  also  influenced  by  the  idealism  of  Fra 
importance,  the  principal  exports  being  agricul-  Angelico.  His  works  are  warm  and  transparent 
tural  and  forest  products,  yam,  and  linen.  Na-  in  color,  and  are  full  of  human  sympathy.  He 
tive  artisans,  especially  brickmakers,  emigrate  was  the  first  to  paint  a  class  of  pictures  char- 
periodically  in  large  numbers  to  other  parts  of  acteristic  of  the  Florentine  school,  in  which  the 
Germany  and  even  to  foreign  countries.     The  Virgin  is  portrayed  as  a  Florentine  mother,  and 

Erincipalit^  is  traversed  by  two  State  railway  maternal  love  and  childlike  innocence  are  the 

nes.    Their  total  length  is  52  miles.    Lippe  is  a  themes    represented.      His    greatest    surviving 

constitutional  monarchy,  the  crown  being  heredi-  works  are  the  frescoes  in  the  Cathedral  of  Prado 

tary  in  the  male  line.    The  Constitution  provides  (1452-64),  which  are  worthy  of  being  compared 

for  a  Diet  of  21  members  elected  directly  for  with  those  of  Masaccio  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel, 

four  years,  by  voters  divided  into  three  grades.  They  represent  scenes  from  the  lives  of  John 

according  to  the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  each  grade  the  Baptist  and  Saint  Stephen.    Although  he  is 

electing  7   representatives.     The  executive  and  inferior  to  Masaccio  in  composition  and  simplic- 

judicial  parts  of  the  administration  are  vested  ity,  and  though  he  places  too  much  emphasis  on 

in  the  Cabinet.     There  is  a  Supreme  Court  at  subsidiary  figures,  Fra  Filippo  excels  in  indi- 

Detmold,   the  capital,   from  which   appeals  are  vidual  figures  and  in  the  delineation  of  costume, 

made  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Celle,  Hanover.  The  frescoes  in  the  apse  of  the  Cathedral  of 

Lippe  is  represented  by  one  member  in  the  Bun-  Spoleto,  completed  after  his  death  by  Fra  Dia- 

desrat  and  one  in  the  Reichstag.    The  budget  for  mante,  his  pupil,  are  charming  decorations. 

190001  balanced  at  about  $333,000.    The  public  Filippo  shows  to  best  advantage  in  his  easel 

debt  amounted,  in  1901,  to  $306,544.    Education  pictures.     Among  the  very  best  of  these  is  the 

is  well  provided  for,  and  the  military  affairs  of  famous  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  painted  in 

the   principality   are   in  the  hands   of   Prussia.  1441  for  the  nuns  of  San  Ambrogio,  now  in  the 

Population,  in  1890,  128,495;   in  1900,  139,238,  Florentine  Academy.     The  Academy  also  has  a 

almost  exclusively  Protestant.  fine  "Madonna  with  Saints,"  as  has  the  Louvre ; 

History.      The    Principality    of    Lippe    first  there  are  charming  "Holy  Families"  in  the  Ber- 

appears  as  an  independent  country  in  1123.    Its  jin  Museum,  the  galleries  of  Munich  and  Prato, 

history  was  uneventful.     In  1807  it  joined  the  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence,  and  especially  in  the 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine.    In  1836  a  constitu-  Uffizi.    In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  are  the 

tion  was  promulgated,  and  the  country  joined  the  "Vision  of  Saint  Bernard"   (1445)  and  an  "An- 

German  customs  union.    As  in  most  of  the  Ger-  nunciation;"  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  the  "Virgin 

man  States,  its  ruler,  Prince  Paul  Leopold  Alex-  Adoring    the    Infant,"    and    "Mary,    Mother    of 

ander,  had  to  promulgate  a  new  Constitution  in  Mercies,"  in  which  the  Virgin  is  represented  with 

1848,   but  his   son   Leopold,   who   came   to   the  large  numbers  of  kneeling  worshipers  under  her 

throne   in   1851,   reestablished   in    1853   the   old  wide-spreading  mantle,  on  either  side.    Fra  Filip- 

Constitution.    In  the  war  of  1866  Lippe  took  the  p^  ^^s  the  head  of  an  important  school,  and 

side  of  Prussia,  and  joined  the  North  German  among  his  pupils  were  Sandro  Botticelli,  Benozzo 

Confederation.    In  1871  it  became  a  part  of  the  Gozzoli  and  his  son. 

new  German  Empire.     Since  then  the  only  dis-  Filippo  Lippi,  the  younger,  called  Filippino 

turbing  factor  has  been  the  conflict  regarding  the  Ljppj  (c.1457-1504) .    He  was  a  son  of  Fra  Filip- 

succession  which  has  raged  between  the  Houses  of  po*^knd  Lucrezia  Buti,  and  was  bom  at  Prato. 

Lippe-Biesterfeld  and  Schaumburg-Lippe.     Con-  ^^  acquired  the  rudiments  of  art  from  his  father, 

suit:    Schickedanz,  Das   Furatentum   LtppeDet-  and^after  the  latter's  death  he  was  apprenticed  to 

mold    (Hildesheim,   1830) ;   Laband,  Der  Streit  s&ndio  Botticelli.    One  of  his  earliest  and  great- 

ii6er  die  Thronfolge  im  Furaientum  Ltppe  (Ber-  ^gt  works  was  the  completion  of  the  frescoes  of 

Im,  1896).  Masaccioin  the  Brancacci  Chapel  (1480-85).    He 

LXPFE-SCHAXTMBXTBGy    shoum^URTrK.      A  executed  the  task  in  a  masterly  manner,  adapt- 

principality    of    Germany.      See    Schaumbusg-  ing  his  style  to  that  of  Masaccio,  although  re- 

Lippe.  taining  his  individuality.     The  greater  part  of 

LIPPI,  Up'pfi,  Fnjppo.  The  name  of  two  "Saints  Peter  and  Paul  Raising  the  Dead 
prominent  Florentine  painters  of  the  early  Re-  Youth,"  which  Masaccio  had  begun,  is  by  him, 
naissance. — Fra  Filippo  (c.  1406-69),  the  father,  and  he  also  painted  the  frescoes  *Teter  and  Paul 
was  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Florence.  At  the  Before  Nero,"  and  the  "Crucifixion  of  Saint 
death  of  his  parents,  when  only  eight  years  old,  Peter."  While  these  works  are  not  as  simple  and 
he  was  placed  in  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Flor-  strong  as  those  of  Masaccio,  they  are  nevertheless 
ence,  and  in  1421  he  joined  the  Order.  Vasari's  fine  and  dignified  in  composition,  and  more  grace- 
story  of  his  life  is  largely  fabulous.     It  is  un-  ful. 

likely  that  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  by  the  Moors  Filippino's  earliest  paintings  show  the  influ- 

and  transported  to  Barbary.    He  left  the  convent  ence  of  his  father.     This  is  especially  the  case 

in  1431,  with  the  consent  of  his  superior.    He  was  in  the  ''Vision  of  Saint  Bernard,"  in  the  Badia 

emploved   in   various   paintings    oy   Cosimo   de'  at  Florence,  executed  in  tempera,  but  fine  in  color 

Medici.     In  1456  he  was  appointed  chaplain  of  as  an  oil  painting,  and  delightful  in  sentiment, 

the  nunnery  at  Prato,  whence  he  eloped  with  a  His  other  works  of  the  early  period  include  the 

nun,  the  beautiful   Lucrezia  Buti.     They  were  "Virgin  Enthroned"  (1486),  in  the  Uffizi,  suggest- 

joined  by  Lucrezia's  sister  Spinet ta,  but  fiie  two  ing  Botticelli,  and  a  fine  "Madonna"  in  Santo 

nuns  were  taken  back  to  the  convent  in  1458,  Spirito.  Florence;   several  madonnas  and  a  fine 

only  to  escape  again  to  Filippo.    Finally,  at  the  "Crucifixion"   in  the   Berlin   Museum.     To  his 
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late  period,  after  the  Roman  visit,  belong  "Christ  turned  to  America  and  onened  a  studio  in  New 
Appearing  to  the  Virgin/'  Munich  Piiuikothek;  York.  His  pictures  include  "Un  jour  de  congg/' 
^'Adoration  of  the  Kings"  (1496),  Uffizi;  "Meet-  "Helena,'?  and  "Infantry  in  Arms." 
ing  of  Joachim  and  Anna,"  Gallery  of  Copen-  LIPMCANN,  16p'maw^  Gabriel  (1846—).  A 
hagen;  and  especially  the  "Marriage  of  Saint  French  physicist,  bom  at  HaUerich  in  Luxem- 
Catharine, '  an  altarpiece  in  San  Domenico,  burg.  He  entered  the  scientific  department  of  the 
Bologna.  In  1488  Filippino  was  commissioned  to  Ecole  Normale  in  Paris  in  1868,  and  four  years 
execute  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  later  went  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  physics 
Minerva,  Rome,  a  cycle  of  frescoes  illustrating  a^^  chemiatry.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  earned 
the  dogmas  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Dominic,  which  the  doctor's  degree  with  remarkable  theses  en- 
he  executed  with  masterly  skill.  He  was  very  titled  Relation  enire  les  phinom^nea  4l€ctriquea 
much  impressed  by  the  monuments  of  Rome,  as  is  et  oapillaires.  He  enunciated  the  principle  of  the 
especially  shown  in  his  use  of  Renaissance  decora-  conservation  of  electricity,  and  in  1891  discovered 
tion  in  later  works.  In  1502  he  completed  the  a  method  of  photographing  in  colors.  He  be- 
frescoes  of  the  Strozzi  Chapel,  in  Florence,  with  came  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris  in 
subjects  from  the  history  of  Saints  Philip  and  igga.  Besides  a  number  of  memoirs,  he  published 
John.  He  died  April  18,  1504,  at  Florence.  Oaura  de  thermo^ynamique  (1888);  Coura 
Bibliography.  Materials  ^or  the  life  of  Fra  d'acouatique  et  d'opiique  (1888);  and  other 
!Filippo  will  be  foimd  in  the  second  volume  of  works 

Woeiaan   in  Doh^e.  Kunst  unS  KUn.tler  Itl  Sitt.X^'I^'^^^l^'^^^^Xt 

4uma  (i^ipzig,  !»/»).  ^ggj^  ^^^  jg  y^^^  ]aioyim  for  his  contributions  to 

LIP^IA    (Neo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of  the  the  psychology  of  space-perception  and  to  psyeho- 

Jrench  physician  and  traveler  Augustus  Lippi).  logical  esthetics.    He  published  Grundtataachen 

A  genus  of  shrubby  and  half -shrubby  plants,  in-  dea  Seelenlehens  (1883) ;  Payohologiache  Studien 

•eluding  about  ninety  species,  mostly  American,  (1885);  Der  Streit  aber  die  Tragodie   (1890); 

and   among   them   the   common    lemon   verbena  Aeathetiache     Factoren     der     Raumanachauung 

(Lippia.oTAloyaiayCitriodora).    This  was  former-  (1891) ;  QrundzUge  der  Logik  (1893) ;  Zur  Pay- 

Ij   a    favorite    in    old-fashioned    flower-gardens,  chologie.  der  Suggeation    (1897);   Raumaathelik 

•especially  in  England,  because  of  its  fragrant  und  geometriach-optiaohe  Tduachungen    (1897); 

leaves.    It  is  a  low,  tender  shrub,  deciduous  in  Komik   und   Humor:    eine   paychologiaoh-^the- 

northem  climates,  and  should  be  brought  into  the  tiache   Unterauchung    (1898) ;   Ethiache  Orund- 

greenhouse  on  the  approach  of  frost     It  growst  fragen  (1899) ;  and  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of 

readily  from  cuttings.  Beitrage  zur  Aeathetik, 

LIP^INCOTT,    Joshua    BAixmoEB    (1813-  LIFFSTADT,  Ui/st&t.  A  town  of  Westphalia, 

86).     An   American  publisher,   founder  of   the  Prussia,  on  the  Lippe,   13  miles  by  rail  from 

house  which  bears  his  name.    He  was  born  in  Soest  (Map:  Prussia,  0  3).    It  has  a  oonsider- 

Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  removed  to  Philadel-  able    grain    trade,    and    some    manufactures    of 

phia  about  1828,  and  entered  the  book  business,  tobacco,  rope,  and  brandy.    Population,  in  1890, 

In  1836  he  organized  the  firm  of  J.  6.  Lippincott  10,400;  in  1900,  12,534.    The  town  was  founded 

&  Co.^  and  in  1850  bought  the  entire  business  of  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Lord  of  Lippe. 

Grigg  &  Elliott,  one  of  the  best  known  firms  in  From  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  the  joint 

Philadelphia.     In  1885  the  name  of  the  concern  property  of  Brandenburg  and  Lippe.     In   1850 

was  altered  to  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    Upon  his  Lippe  ceded  its  right  to  Prussia, 

death  he  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  his  LIPS,   l^ps,  Johann  Hkiwbich    (1758-1817). 

son,  Craige  ( 1846—) .    Craige  was  bom  in  Phila-  ^  Swiss  engraver,  bom  at  Kloten,  near  Zurich.  He 

delphia,  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  was  the  pupil  of  Lavater  at  Mannheim,  and  after- 

vania  and  in  Europe,  and  entered  the  publishing  wards  studied  at  Diisseldorf.     He  twice  visited 

house  in  1866.  Rome,  and  was  for  a  while  professor  at  Weimar. 

LIPPINCOTT,  Saba  Jane  (Clarke)    (1823-  He  is  noted  for  his  plates  after  the  old  masters, 

1904).     An  American  author,  chiefly  known  by  whose  works  he  interpreted  with  great  skill  and 

the  pseudonym  'Grace  Greenwood.'  She  was  bom  finish.     He  left  about  1400  pieces,  such  as  "The 

in  New  York  in  1823,  was  educated  at  Rochester,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  after  Annibale  Carracci; 

N.  Y.,  and  began  to  write  at  an  early  age.     In  "The  Bacchanal,"  after  N.  Poussin;  "Charlotte 

1853  she  was  married  to  Leander  K.  Lippincott.  Corday,"  after  Br§e,  and  the  portraits  of  Goethe, 

Among     her     works     are:     Oreenvoood    Leavea  VVieland,  and  Hess.     He  was  also  a  painter  in 

(1850);    History   of   My   Peta    (1850);    Poema  water-color. — His  son  and  pupil,  Johann  Jakob 

(1851);  Hap8  and  Miahapa  of  a  Tour  in  Eng-  (1790-1833),    an    engraver,    made    portraits    of 

land    (1854);    Merrie  England    (1855);   Storiea  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  Heble,  and  others. 

from  Famous  Ballads   (1860);  Recorda  of  Five  LIPSCHITZ,   lip'shlts,  RUDOU    (1832-1903). 

Years  (1867)  ;  and  Stories  and  Sketches  (1893).  ^  German  mathematician,  born  in  KOnigsberg, 

She  established  The  Little  Ptlgrim,  a  paper  for  Prussia.     In  1857  he  became  a  privat-docent  in 

ehildren,  and  appeared  extensively  upon  the  plat-  30^^^  ^n^  j^  i862  professor  at  Breslau.     Two 

form  as  a  lecturer  and  dramatic  reader.  yg^^s  later  he  retumed  to  Bonn  as  professor, 

LIPPINCOTT,    William   Henby    (1849—).  where  he  remained  until  his  death.     He  was 

An  American  artist,  bom  in  Philadelphia.     He  an  extensive  contributor  to  mathematical  litera- 

received  hia  education  at  the   Friends'  Private  ture,    especially    in    the    higher    analysis,    in- 

Academy;  then  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  eluding  the  calculus  of  variations,  the  theory 

of  Fine  Arts,  became  an   illustrator  and  scene  of  Bernoulli  numbers,  Bessel's  functions,  Fou- 

painter,  and  in  1874  went  to  Paris,  where  he  rier's  series,  and  the  theory  of  prime  numbers, 

was  a  pupil  of  LCon  Bonnat.     In  1882  he  re-  These  contributions  appeared  chiefly  in  Crelle'» 
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Journal  and  in  the  Compiea  rendua.  He  wrote 
Lehrhuch  der  Analysis  (2  vols.,  Bonn,  1877, 
1880) ;  Wissenschafi  und  Stoat  (ib.,  1874) ; 
Untersuchungen  ilher  die  Summen  von  Quad- 
raten  (lb.,  1886) ;  Bedeutung  der  theoretischen 
Mechanik   (Berlin,  1876). 

LTPSIXrS,  le^ps^-i^s,  Ida  Mabia  (1837—).  A 
German  writer  on  music,  known  by  her  pseu- 
donym, 'La  Mara.'  A  sister  of  the  classical  phi- 
lologist Justus  Hermann  Lipsius,  she  was  born 
in  Ceipzig,  and  wrote  several  sketches  of  travel, 
Im  Hockgebirge  (1876),  SommerglUck  (1881), 
and  Im  Lande  der  Sehnsucht  ( 1901 ) .  Her  musi- 
cal publications  include  the  essays  Musikalische 
Studienkopfe  (1891)  and  Klassisches  und  Ro- 
mantisches  aus  der  Tonuoelt  (1892) ;  the  collec- 
tion of  Gedanken  herUhmter  Musiker  Uber  ihre 
Kunst  (1873),  and  of  Musikerbriefe  aus  fiinf 
Jahrhunderten  (1886)  ;  editions  of  Liszt's  letters 
(1893-1902),  of  his  correspondence  with  von 
Bftlow(1898),andof  Berlioz's  letters  to  Princess 
Sayn- Wittgenstein  (1903);  and  a  translation 
into  German  of  Liszt's  Chopin  (2d  ed.  1896). 

IiIFTEJITJS,  Justus  (1547-1606).  The  Latin- 
ized form  of  Joest  Lips,  a  celebrated  philolog^an 
and  humanist,  bom  at  Overyssche  in  Brabant. 
He  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Cologne  and 
at  Louvain.  In  1567  he  published  his  essays. 
Variorum  Lectionum  Libri  Tres,  which  secured 
him  the  favor  of  Cardinal  Granvella,  who  took 
him  to  Rome  and  made  him  his  secretary.  From 
1569  to  1572  he  led  the  life  of  a  wandering 
scholar  in  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  Aus- 
tria, turning  Lutheran  in  the  latter  year  to  take 
the  chair  of  history  at  Jena,  where  lie  remained 
for  two  years.  After  living  for  some  time  at 
Cologne,  Louvain,  and  Antwerp  he  became  in 
1579  professor  of  history  at  L^den,  embracing 
at  the  same  time  the  Calvinistic  faith.  In  1592 
he  became  reconciled  with  the  Church,  and  re- 
ceived the  chair  of  Latin  at  Louvain.  There  he 
remained  till  his  death.  Probably  the  greatest 
authority  of  his  age  on  Roman  antiquities,  Lip- 
sius contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of 
the  study  of  the  language  and  history  of  ancient 
Rome  by  a  large  number  of  editions  of  the  lAtin 
historians  and  philosophers,  preeminent  among 
which  is  the  monumental  eoition  of  Tacitus, 
which  has  remained  a  standard  to  the  present 
day  (1st  ed.,  Antwerp,  1574;  6th  ed.,  corrected 
bv  the  author,  1605).  He  also  published  edi- 
tions of  Velleius  Paterculus,  Valerius  Maximus, 
and  Seneca,  besides  numerous  original  contribu- 
tions dealing  with  the  material  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Among  these  are: 
De  Amphitheatro  (1584) ;  De  Cruce  (1593) ;  De 
Militia  Romana  (1595) ;  De  Vesta  et  Vestabilus 
ByfUagma  ( 1 603 ) .  His  philosophical  views,  which 
were  those  of  the  Stoics,  were  embodied  in  the 
De  Constantia  (1584)  and  the  Manuductio  ad 
Stoicam  Philosopkiam  (1604).  His  correspond- 
ence has  been  published  in  part.  His  Opera 
Omnia  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1637.  Consult: 
Galesloot,  Particularit4s  sur  la  vie  de  Justus 
Lipsius  (Bruges,  1877)  ;  Amiel,  Un  publicists  du 
J6Hne  si^cle;  Juste  lApse   (Paris^  1884). 

ZJPSrUSy  le^ps^-ys,  Justus  Hebkann  (1834 
— ).  A  German  classical  philologist,  bom  at 
Leipzig,  professor  in  the  university  of  his  native 
city.  He  was  editor  of  Andocides  (Leipzig,  1888 )  ; 
Demosthenes,  On  the  Orovm  (ib.,  1884) ;  reviser 
of  Meier  and  SchOmami's  Der  attisohe  Prozess  (2 


vols.,  Berlin,  1883,  1887) ;  and  of  Schumann's 
Qriechische  Altertumer  {2  vols.,  ib.,  1897,  1901). 
He  wrote  numerous  philological  papers. 

LIPSIUS,  Richard  Adelbebt  (1830-92).  A 
German  theologian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Gera.  He  studied  at  Leipzig,  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  there,  and  afterwards  at  the 
universities  of  Vienna,  Kiel,  and  Jena.  In  1874 
he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Weimar  Synod. 
Lipsius  belongs  to  the  moderate  representatives  of 
liberal  theology;  in  historical  research  he  recog- 
nizes the  propriety  of  scientific  criticism,  and  on 
matters  of  dogma  sides  with  Kant,  who  requires 
harmony  between  revelation  and  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  the  world.  His  Lehrbuch  der  evangelisch- 
protestwntischen  Dogmatik  (1876-93)  is  note- 
worthy. His  other  contributions  to  theological 
literature  include:  Der  OnosticismuSy  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Encyclop&die  (1860) ;  Die  Quellen 
der  dltesten  Ketzergeschichte  ( 1879 ) ;  PhUosophie 
und  Religion  (1885);  and  Unser  gemeinsamer 
Qlaubensgrund  im  Kampfe  gegen  Rom   (1890). 

LIPTON,  Sir  Thomas  Johnstone  (1850—). 
A  British  merchant  and  yachtsman.  He  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  of  Irish  parentage, 
worked  in  the  United  States  when  a  boy,  and  in 
1876  opened  a  grocery  stpre  in  Glasgow.  His 
business  developed  to  the  control  of  many  stores 
in  Great  Britain,  tea,  coffee  and  cacao  estates  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  and  a  large  pork  packing  es- 
tablishment in  Chicago.  An  entnusiastic  yachts- 
man, he  made  several  attempts  to  win  back  the 
America's  cup.  He  was  knighted  in  1898^  and 
made  a  baronet  in  1902. 

LIQUATION.    See  Silveb. 

LIQUEFACTION  OF  GA8S»  (Lat.  lujuefao- 
iio,  from  liquefacere,  to  make  liquid,  from  liqui- 
dus,  liquid,  from  liquere,  to  be  fluid  +  'faoere^ 
to  make).  Matter  exists  in  different  forms  as 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  which  may  be  roughly 
discriminated:  A  solid  is  matter  in  such  a  form 
that  it  keeps  both  its  size  and  shape  under  all 
ordinary  conditions;  a  liquid  has  as  a  rule  a 
definite  volume,  but  will  assume  the  shape  of  any 
vessel  in  which  it  is  placed;  while,  if  allowed  to 
fall  freely  so  as  to  form  drops,  these  are  spheri- 
cal; a  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  will  take  both  the 
shape  and  volume  of  the  solid  vessel  which  con- 
.  tains  it.  Water  in  these  three  forms  is  ice, 
ordinary  water,  and  steam.  Every  one  is  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  make  any  one 
of  these  forms  of  water  pass  into  any  other. 
Thus,  in  nature,  we  have  the  formation  of  ice, 
hail,  and  snow,  all  of  which  in  turn  melt  and 
form  water  or  else  vaporize  and  form  steam. 
Similarly,  we  have  the  water  evaporating  from 
the  surfaces  of  lakes  and  oceans,  and  the  reverse 
process,  the  formation  of  rain  and  dew.  These 
changes  of  matter  from  one  form  into  another 
are  called  'changes  of  state/  and  the  subject 
''Liquefaction  of  Gases"  deals  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  matter  in  the  gaseous  condi- 
tion can  be  made  to  assume  the  liquid  one.  The 
real  test  of  matter  being  in  the  liquid  state  is  its 
capability  of  forming  drops,  or  of  naving  a  sharp 
surface  of  separation  from  the  gases  above  it. 

The  first  philosopher  who  considered  this  prob- 
lem was  probably  Van  Helmont,  who  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  earlv 
part  of  the' seventeenth  century.  He  introduoea 
into  science  the  word  gas  and  distinguished  be- 
tween what  he  called  'gases'  and  'vapors/  say- 
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ing  that  the  latter  could  he  condensed  into  the  The  problem,  then,  to  liquefy  the  permanent 
liquid  state,  while  the  former  .could  not.  This  dis-  gases  took  the  form  of  an  investigation  as  to  the 
tinction  has  persisted  in  science  up  to  within  means  of  securing  extremely  low  temperatures, 
recent  years.  As  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  Methods  for  the  production  of  low  tempera- 
nineteenth  century  Dalton,  the  great  English  tures  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
chemist,  made  the  statement :    "There  can  scarce-  classes. 

ly  be  a  doubt  entertained  respecting  the  reduci-  The  Use  of  Fbeezinq-Mixtubbs.    It  has  been 

bility  of  all  elastic  fluids  of  whatever  kind  into  known  for  many  years  that  a  mixture  of  common 

liquids;  and  we  ought  not  to  despair  of  effecting  table  salt  and  ice  produced  a  temperature  many 

it  in  low  temperatures,  and  by  strong  pressures  degrees  below  that  of  melting  ice  when  pure; 

exerted  by  the  unmixed  gases."    But  up  to  the  namely,  0"*  C.     The  lowest  temperature  available 

time    of    Faraday    comparatively    little   experi-  by  usin^  this  salt  and  ice^  when  mixed  in  suitable 

mental  work  had  been  done.  proportion,  is  — 22^  C.    It  was  found,  however. 

In  1823,  at  the  sug-  by  Thilorier  that  by  mixing  solid  carbon  dioxide, 

gestion   of   Sir   Hum-  w^hich  he  was  able  to  secure  by  a  method  to  be 

phry    Davy,    Faraday  described  presently,  and  ordinary  sulphuric  ether 

began  a  series  of  ex-  the  mixture  had  a  temperature  of  — 110**  C.  This 

periments  which  ended  mixture,  always  known  as  'Thilorier's  mixture,' 

in  his  securing  a  gen-  was  first  studied  by  him  in  1834  and  formed  for 

eral    method    for   the  many  years  the  only  means  of  securing  extremely 

liquefaction    of    gases  low  temperatures.    In  fact,  there  is  at  the  pres- 

wnich   he    applied    to  ent  time  no  freezing-mixture  in  use  that  gives 

APPABATT7B  OF  FASADAT  FOB  chloriuc,      su^hurous  a  tcmperaturc  lower  than  this. 

TBI  uQUKFAcnoN  OF  cBLo-  acld,     carboulc     acid,  The  Method  of  Evaporation.    It  was  recog- 

BiNB,  8ULPBUBOUS  ACID  oAs.  cyanogcu,    and    many  nized  by  all  the  investigators  in  the  subject  of 

The'  TObBtancee   which   by  ^^^®"/    ^*^    ?^«*^?^  heat   notably  by  Leslie  and  Black,  that  when  a 

their  reaction  produce  the  gas  ^&B    ^    generate   the  liquid  evaporated   rapidly   the   surrounding   ob- 

are  placed  In  one  end  of  a  bent  gases  in  large  amounts  jects,  and  especially  the  solid  vessels  which  oon- 

^^^i^^utb^i:^  ^  f  «""»"   "I"'*   •«  ^'rV^\fi''^L^''f  up  a  great  deal  of  heat 

toLg  Bubstanoee  aie  in  the  end  that  the  pressure  was  and  that  thus  their  temperature  fell.     This  is 

A.  this  is  heated,  thus  causing  great  and  then  to  cool  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  requires  heat  to  pro- 

Shnt^;otL«.n3"tac'oS^  15?  «»?^.  "l*"'  «»<!«••  duce  evaporatiwi;   w.d  so,  il  evaporation  ever 

asfaraaneoeeaaiyorpoaeible.  this  high  pressure,  to  takes  place,  a  definite  amount  of  heat  must  be 

Thus  the.  gae  in  the  end  biB  a  sufficiently  low  de-  taken  away  from  the  neighboring  matter.      In 

tow  tom^^ra^tS?."'*  *""*  **  *  ^^'     ^^.  ^^^^  ^**'*'  ^^'^^  manner  Leslie  and  Wollaston  showed  that 

day  published   a   sec-  water   could   be   frozen   by   means   of    its   own 

ond  series  of  researches  describing  his  observations  evaporation.    The  first  use,  however,  of  this  fact 

on   gases   which   he   had   succeeded    in   liquefy-  concerning  the   low   temperatures    produced    by 

ing,  by  making  use  of  temperatures  much  lower  evaporation  made  to  secure  liquefaction  of  gases 

than    those    which    he    had    been    able    to    ob-  was  in  the  investigation  of  Bussy  in  1824,  who 

tain  in  his   first   investigation.     He   thus   sue-  observed    that    if    liquid    sulphurous    acid    was 

oeeded  in  liquefying  all  gases  then  known,  with  made  to  evaporate  rapidly  he  could  get  a  tem- 

the    exception    of    hydrogen,    oxygen,    nitrogen,  perature  as  low  as  — 65°  C,  and  using  this  meth- 

nitric  oxide,  and  marsh  gas.    He  subjected  oxy-  od  he  liquefied  chlorine,  ammonia,  and  cyan^n, 

gen  to  a  pressure  of  about  1000  pounds  to  the  and,  in  fact,  solidified  the  last-named  gas.    This 

square  inch,  but  it  showed  no  signs  of  lique-  method  of  securing  low  temperature  immediately 

faction.     In  speaking,  however,  of  his  efforts  to  came  into  general  use  and  is  still  used  in  many 

liquefy    these    so-called    'permanent    gases,'    he  processes. 

states :  "Further  diminution  of  temperature  Method  of  Expansion.  It  was  noted  by  many 
and  improved  apparatus  for  pressure  may  very  investigators  early  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
well  be  expected  to  give  us  uiese  bodies  in  the  if  not  before,  that  when  a  gas  under  hich  pres* 
liquid  or  solid  state."  sure  is  allowed  to  expand  into  the  open  air,  or  to 
This  hope  of  Faraday's  was  rendered  much  escape  through  a  small  opening,  it  experiences  a 
more  certain  by  the  work  of  Andrews  on  the  drop  in  temperature;  and  the  laws  concerning 
properties  of  carbon  dioxide  under  varying  tem-  this  fall  were  studied  by  Gay-Lussac  and  many 
peratures  and  pressures  which  began  in  1863,  others.  The  first  practical  use,  however,  of  the 
and  was  published  finally  in  1869.  The  chief  re-  method  with  reference  to  liquefying  gases  was 
suit  of  Andrews's  work  was  the  proof  that  for  made  in  1834,  while  Thilorier  liquefied  and  even^ 
carbon  dioxide,  and  probably  therefore  for  other  solidified  carbonic-acid  gas  by  allowing  it  to  ex- 
gases,  there  was  a  certain  temperature,  different  pand  suddenly.  He  made  use  further  of  the  low 
for  different  substances,  below  which  the  gas  temperatures  thus  obtained  by  expansion  in  study- 
must  be  cooled  before  any  amount  of  pressure,  ing  many  physical  properties  of  bodies.  This 
however  great,  would  cause  it  to  liquefy.  This  method  was  extended  also  by  Mitchell  in  183d 
temperature  is  called  the  'critical  temperature.'  and  was  used  practically  by  Dr.  John  Qorrie, 
It  was  evident,  then,  that  the  explanation  of  all  who,  in  1849,  constructed  an  ice-machine  based 
previous  work  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases  which  on  the  low  temperature  produced  by  the  expan- 
had  been  successful  was  the  fact  that  the  experi-  sion  of  compressed  air.  This  method  of  first 
menters  had  used  gases  whose  critical  tempera-  compressing  a  gas,  causing  it  to  be  cooled  to  a 
tures  were  not  lower  than  the  lowest  temperatures  temperature  as  extreme  as  possible  by  ordinary 
available  in  laboratories;  while  the  lack  of  sue-  means,  and  then  allowing  it  to  expand  sud- 
cess  in  the  attempts  to  liquefy  the  permanent  denly  is  the  standard  method  now  in  use  in  all 
gases  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  critical  machines  made  for  liquefying  gases.  There  are 
temperatures  of  these  gases  were  extremely  low.  two  processes  involved  in  this  production  of  low 
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temperature  by  expanaioD.  It  is  evident  that, 
if  a  gaa  compressed  in  a  cylinder  is  allowed  to 
escape  through  a  amall  opening,  work  will  be 
done  both  in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  air 
and  also  in  giving  kinetic  energy  to  the  rapidly 
escaping  gu.  This  work  must  be  done  by  the 
gaa  itself  which  stays  behind  and,  as  it  were, 
pushes  out  the  other  gas;  and  therefore  its  tem- 
perature falls.  There  is  a  second  reason,  how- 
ever, depending  upon  the  fact  first  discovered 
in  the  experiments  by  Joule  and  ThoniBon  (now 
Lord  Kelvin).  This  is  that  there  ia  a  change 
in  the  intrinsic  energy  of  a  gaa  when  it  occupies 
a  small  volume  and  its  molecules  are  thus  close 
together,  and  when  it  flits  a  larger  volume  and 
its  molecules  are  far  apart.  It  is  observed  that 
it  oxygen  or  nitrogen  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
gases,  with  the  exception  of  hydrogen,  is  allowed 
to  expand,  doing  no  external  work,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gas  falla.  In  the  case  of  hydro- 
gen, it  was  found  that  at  ordinary  temperatures 
if  'free'  expansion  takea  place,  there  being  no 
external  work  done,  the  temperature  riaea.  How- 
ever, if  the  initial  temperature  of  the  hydrogen 
ia  sufficiently  low,  then  the  expansion  will  pro- 
duce a  further  fall  in  temperature.  Thus,  wnen 
any  gas  ia  under  pressure  at  a  low  temperature 
and  ie  allowed  to  expand  by  escaping  into  a 
Bpac«  at  a  lower  pressure,  this  temperature  will 
fall;  and,  if  it  is  under  sufficiently  high  pressure, 
the  gas  may  thus  be  liquefied. 

The  Reoeniibative  Uethch>.  In  this  method 
eas  under  pressure  is  allowed  to  expand,  and 
then,  having  thua  been  coaled,  it  is  driven  back 
and  made  to  circulate  round  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  which  contains  the  compressed  gas.  In 
this  manner  the  temperature  of  the  compressed 

Kis  being  brought  down  continually  lower  and 
er,  until,  finally,  it  is  at  a  temperature  so 
low  that  any  further  decrease  in  temperature 
will  produce  liquefaction.  This  method  was  first 
used  by  Siemens  in  1B57.  The  flrst  suggestion 
that  this  principle  should  be  used  in  the  scientific 
study  of  the  liquefaction  of  air  and  other  gase^ 
was  due  to  Edwin  J.  Houston  in  1871.  Since 
this  time  the  regenerative  principle  has  been 
used  by  several  investigators,  notably  by  Prof. 
Kamerlingh  Onnes  in  1884,  and  by  Professor 
Dewar  in  1S9d.  In  all  the  commercial  form»  of 
machines  this  principle  forms  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  apparatus. 

After  the  publication  of  Andrews's  researches  in 
1669,  work  proceeded  very  rapidly,  and  finally, 
in  December,  1877,  oxy^n  was  liquefied  by  two 
inveatigatora  working  independently:  Cailletet, 
one  of  the  greateat  ironmasters  of  France,  ex- 
perimenting at  his  works  at  Chfitillon-aur-Seine, 
and  Pictet,  a  maker  of  machines  for  manufac- 
turing ice,  working  at  Geneva.  The  latter  lique- 
fied oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  320  atmospheres  and 
a  temperature  of  — 140°  C,  producing  his  low 
temperature  by  a  combination  of  the  methods  of 
evaporation  and  expansion;  and  the  former  com- 
pressed his  oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  to  a 
pressure  of  200  atmospheres,  cooled  it  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  '-2S°  C.  and  then  allowed  it 
to  expand  suddenly.  Cailletet  succeeded  in  his 
experiments  on  December  2d.  and  Pictet  succeeded 
in  bis  December  22d;  an  announcement  was  made 
to  tbe  world  of  the  results  of  both  at  the  meeting 
of  tbe  French  Academy  on  December  24,  1877. 
Neither  of  these  observers  obtained  oxygen  in  any 
large   amounta  or  in  a  static  condition,  prac- 
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tically  only  a  mist  bein^g  formed.  Cailletet  pro- 
ceeded to  liquefy  both  nitrogen  and  air>  but  both 
be  and  Pictet  secured  only  tbe  faintest  evidence 
of  the  liquefaction  of  hydrogen.  The  first  to 
obtain  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  in 
fairly  large  amounts  were  Wroblewski  and  Ol- 
szewski, wno  began  their  work  at  Cracow  in  1S83. 
The  method  used  by  them  was  simply  to  produce 
a  low  temperature  by  a  combination  of  freezing- 
mixtures  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids,  and 
under  these  conditions  if  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  is  sufficiently  great  it  is  liquefied.  Experi- 
ments were  made  on  hydrogen,  but  their  greatest 
success  was  simply  to  obtain  a  slight  froth  and 
other  signs  of  ebullition ;  they  failed  to  secure 
any  drops  of  the  liquid.  These  observers  were 
the  first  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  physical 
properties  of  gases  at  low  temperatures,  meas- 
uring their  critical  temperatures  and  pressures, 
their  boiling-points,  isothermals,  etc.  Olszewski 
succeeded  in  solidi^ing  a  number  of  gases,  espe- 
cially carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen,  and  meas- 
ured their  freezing-points.  He  was  the  first  to 
make  use  of  the  evaporation  of  liquid  oxygen 
and  liquid  air  as  a  means  of  producing  low 
temperatures. 
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The  Kre'''^-'"t  advnnces  made  in  recent  years 
in  the  field  of  low- temperature  research  are  un- 
doubtedly those  due  to  the  investigations  of  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  ut  the  Royal  Institution,  London, 
who  has  used  in  recent  years  the  regenerative 
method  in  producing  the  requisite  low  tempera- 
tures. By  this  method  he  sufnieeded  in  obtain- 
ing  liquid   oxygen,   nitrogen,   and   air   in   praii- 
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Ucallf  UDlimitod  amounts;  he  was  able  to  Bolidi-  PrafesBor   Dewar   diecovered   in  the   course  of 

ff  air  u  early  as  1893;  on  May  10,  1B98,  he  ob-  his   reHearcheg  that  the   best  vessel   for  holding 

tained  liquid  hydrogen  in  fairly  large  amounts,  liqueBed  gases,  in  order  to  guard  against  aeccas 

and   in    I89EI   he   succeeded   in   solidifying   both  of  heat  from  without,  waa  a  double-walled  glaw 

oxygen  and  hydrogen.     In  fact,  he  has  succeeded  bulb,  the  space  between 

in  liquefying  all  known  gaseg  with  the  exception  the    walls    being    com- 

ot  beliiun,  a  gas  whose  existence  on  the  earth  pletely     exhausted     of 

.! J  .1..  _i...  ijging 

adia- 

I   is 

mlh.' 
IBca-  I 


ines   were   made   in   order   to 
for  commercial  purposes.   The 
these  are  those   invented  by 
,   Hampson   in   England,   and 
1.     These   machines   were   all 
he  same  tine  (early  in  1S96), 
and   all   malce   use   of   the 
same  principle — tIe.  thew- 
generative   method.      With 
these   machines   liquid   air 
can  be  obtained  in  almost 
unlimited  quantities  and  in 
a  comparatively  short  time. 
Innumerable    uses    have 
been    found   ior    Houefied 
gases,  both  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  in  indus- 
trial applications.    The  low 
temperatures     which     can 
thus  be  obtained  are  useful 
in   many  chemical   experi- 

„...     _..   ..     .    a  twit.  Irom  aa  elwtrlc  or  otbar  motor,    spectroscopic  investigations 

Tbelnterohandotconrtataof  a  tripLa  apLra!  or  three  copper  tubes  wou ad  one  Inside    where    it    is    essential     to 

bottom,  and  puoes  out  at  tbe  loner  end  through  a  tbIvs  s  unilor  a  pmuura  ol  somo  carbonic  acid  IS  Used  in  the 
"f'^?3P'"r*  ■"..t"'.'?'  "P"?"*  'Jf^^f  ''"'  a"""'l«r8Pa" ''«'^''?f°"'«'n™f  preparation  of  all  kinds  of 
and  middle  pipes  and  Is  then  aealu  raised  to  a  preseure  ot  WO  atoiaephsrea  bj  tbe  „  i  j  _  .  _•  <  j 
■mallerijllndOTdoItbeeompreLor.  and  then  begdnatlie  same  cycle  over  again.  The  aerated  waters,  vii.  'soda- 
large  cylinder  s  ot  the  compreeeor  pumps  a  small  amount  ol  air  trom  the  atmaapbere  water,'  and  also  in  the 
Into  the  BuctloD-plpe  q(  the  email    cjllnder   that  la  to  aaj  at  18  atmospheree.    A  manufacture     of     salicylic 

pJ^"«''m^^Vaiu=oue^nt    ??,re«^^^  "cid.    En ormous  quantities 

tbe  connter-current  Intarchanpier  ImmediateLT  attar  the  dlatharso  Irom   300  to  W  of   liquid  SUlphuroUS  acid, 

"ta°*''h'™th° '''h**''°"T''^'*'*b"'' d"' '"'"''' th'''**h'th   "  m"'"'''''?™'"  '  wjiich    is    used    for    many 

Si  th?fr)p"  cojl^? t.!br"pan  ol  this  al",  Xnlhe  »"pBrBius'l8"ci.t.M'd'oVn''M  t£^  purposes,  are  now  prepared 

temperature  ol  llquelaetlon,  then  bprumes  liqueflad  and  collerte  In  a  '  Dewar' flaek.  for     the     market.      Liquid 

U'ttle  pipe  raiu^hing  to  the  bottom  ol  the  rIiuih  vmsoI  the  liquid  mai  be  ran  oO  .,    ,.'      ,        _._        _ 

throuKh  Che  cock  Ii7    That  part  of  Che  air  laaulUR  tram  the  second  Talve  ichlch  Is  not  anesthetic    for   minor   SUr- 

llqueOed  leaiee  the  apparatuH,  eecaplnR  through  the  space  betveea  the  middle  and  gical  operations,  especiallV 

ttauX  i'DiKt^\nt^  tKcV"iSJi'p''iy'or"(3i'o™pr^^^^  '"      dpnt^t-ry-       Liquefied 

clearance  and  to  lower  the  Bnal' temperature  ot  cniaptHislQn.    Thl.  wat^r.  togetbor  gases  are  USed  in  the  opcT- 

wlth  the  moisture  contaliipd  In  the  air,  mnat  be  as    tar  as  possible  completely  atiOB    of   most   ice-machine 

5mr™:.^sr."»^'-p^*^^"V^'^sti?^'ilVr.™  pi""'  .'-t"  -^y-.  ^ 

air  In  mechanical  suapenBlon,  and  eecondlv  by  means  ot  an  Iron  pipe  In  the  form  ol  a  he    obtained    commercially 

eoll,  B,  which  la  cooli^ down  to  atewilpgmes  twlow  lero  by  a  treeilng-mliture  of  Ice  and  is  used  extensively  in 

Bad  chloride  ot  calcium,  and  treeiea  out  the  amall  quantities  ol  wator.Tapor  con-  !,„„„;, „i,        it      v-a      tuwn 

tolned  In  the  highly  compreseed  air  until  only  tracea  remain.  ??  P  u J     lu  i      i-      ■  j        < 

thought  that  liquid  air 
has  only  recently  been  discovered.  All  Httcmpts  would  be  used  as  a  motive  power,  but  so  far  all 
to  liquefy  this  gas  have  bo  far  failed,  although  attempts  to  control  it  have  failed, 
temperatures  as  low  as  — 258°  C.  have  been  used.  At  temperatures  aa  low  as  those  ot  liquid  air 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  this  and  solid  hydrogen  all  the  ordinary  properties  of 
gas  also  can  be  liquefied  if  suitable  means  are  matter  would  be  expected  to  change,  and  a  care- 
used,  fill   study  of   these  changes   has   been   made   by 
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manf  inveatigaton,  notably  by  ProfesBor  Dewar.     found  that  bacteria  can  bear  with  impunity  al- 
A  lew  facta  may  be  noted  here.     The  electrical     moat  any  temperature  however  low.    Sterilization 
reaiatance  of  meUls  decreaaes  as  the  temperature     does  not  reault  even  after  an  expoaure  lor  one 
ia  lowered,  and  in  many  cases  the  relative  order    hour  to  a  temperature  of  —182° ;  the  aerminat- 
o!  meUls  with   reference  to  their  electrical   re-     ing   power  of   seeds   is  alao  unimpaired;   blood, 
aiatance  ia  changed  at  low  temperaturea.     Thus,     meat,  and  milk  when  sealed  in  glass  tubes  uuder- 
at  ordinary  temperatures  silver  is  a  better  con-     go  putrefaction  in  the  ordinary  course.    In  other 
words,   life  can  exist  at  21°   from  the  absolute 
zero,  and  probably  much  nearer,  under  conditions 
which  nevertbeless  almost  completely  stop  chemi- 
cal and  molecular  action. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  tabular  form 
a  few  of  the  physical  constanta  of  the  gasea  and 
their  liquids. 
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,  whereas  at  - 


_  JTie  thermo-electric  properti 

bodiea  change  to  a  marked  degree.  The  mag- 
netic moment  of  magnets  is  increased  by  30  or 
40  per  cent,  as  the  temperature  is  lowered  to 
— 200*.  The  elastic  constants  of  bodies  increase 
by  as  much  as  four  or  five  times  when  the 
temperature  ia  lowered  from  -f  15°  to  — 182°. 
Rubber  becomes  brittle.  Changes  of  color  often 
take  place,  the  original  hue,  however,  returning 
In  all  cases  when  the  temperature  is  restored. 
There  are  many  curious  phosphorescent  phc> 
nomena  at  low  temperature.  Milk  becomes  high- 
ly phosphorescent.  An  egg  shines  as  a  globe  of 
blue  lignt.  Chemical  afBnity  is  almost  complete- 
ly destroyed  by  cold;  phosphorus,  sodium,  and 
potassium  when  placed  in  liquid  oxygen  remain 
absolutely  unaffected.  Photographic  films  re- 
tain only  about  one-fifth  of  their  ordinary  sen- 
sitiveness to  light. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  tried 
dealing  with  vital  phenomena  at  low  tempera- 
tnics.  Warm-blooded  animals,  of  course,  perish 
ftt  comparatively  high  temperatures,  but  it  was 


*At  aprsssura  ol  (Utj-flTe  mllliaielera  ol  mercury. 

In  connection  with  these  figures  it  should  be 
stated  that  there  are  several  lines  of  argument, 
based  upon  physical  ex^riments,  which  lead 
scientists  to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  ua 
to  obtain  by  any  physical  means  a  temperature 
lower  than  about  — 273°  C.  This  temperature 
is  called  'absolute  zero,'  and  the  nearest  approach 
made  to  it  by  any  experiments  so  far  performed 
was  in  one  by  Professor  Dewar  when  he  solidi- 
fied hydrogen,  obtaining  a  temperature  only  15' 
above  the  absolute  zero. 

BiBLiooBAFHT.  A  Complete  history  of  the  sub- 
ject of  liquefaction  of  gases  will  be  found  in 
Hardin,  The  Rite  and  Development  of  the  Lique- 
faction of  Oases  (New  York,  1899).  There  is 
also  an  interesting  article  by  Miaa  Agnes  M. 
Gierke  in  the  Proceedinga  of  the  Royal  InttitU' 
lion  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  699,  1901,  on 
"Low  Temperature  Reaearch  at  the  Royal  luati- 
tution,  1893-1900." 

UQUEITB  (Fr.,  liquor).  The  name  given  to 
any  alcoholic  preparation  which  is  flavored  or 
perfumed  and  sweetened  to  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  taste.  Many  of  the  most  famous  liqueurs 
were  first  made  by  monka  as  cordials  for  the 
sick,  and  the  secret  of  their  composition  has  been 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another  in 
convents  and  monasteries.  Aniseed  cordial  is 
prepared  by  flavoring  weak  spirit  with  aniaeed, 
coriander,  and  sweet  fennel-seed  and  sweetening 
with  clarified  syrup  of  refined  sugar.  Clove 
cordial,  much  sold  in  the  London  gin-abops,  ia 
flavored  with  cloves,  bruised  and  colored  with 
burned  sugar.  Peppermint,  a  common  liqueur, 
especially  among  the  lowlr  classes  of  London, 
consists  of  the  ordinary  sweetened  ein.  flavored 
with  essential  oil  of  peppermint,  which  is  pre- 
viously rubbed  up  with  refined  sugar. 

Among  the  other  commercial  liqueurs,  the 
following  are  the  chief  varieties:  Absinthe,  nni- 
sette,  Wnfdictine,  cassis,  chartreuse,  crPme  de 
menthe,  crPme  de  rose,  crPme  de  vanilla,  ete., 
curacoa,  kirachwasser.  kflmmel.  maraschino, 
noyau,   pomeranzen,   ratafla,   trappistlne,  usque- 
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baugh,  vermouth.    Most  of  these  are  elsewhere  de-  "LUfUTDATSD  DAKAOEB.    The  sum  a^eed 

Bcribed  under  their  respective  names.  The  com^od-  upon  by  the  parties  to  a  contract,  to  be  paid  by 

tioD  of  some  of  the  welMmown  liqueurs,  as  civen  either  in  case  of  bis  default  to  the  other,  as  the 

l^  KOnig,  is  shown  in  the  acoompanfing  table:  measure  of  compensation  for  the  loss  occasioned 

P  VlBIODI  LlCtniCBB 
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Consult  also  Mew  and  Ashton,  Drinkt  of  the  by  the  breach.     The  law  on  this  subject  is  in- 

World   (New  York,   1802)  ;   and  Sadtler.  Indaa-  fluenced   by   the   attitude   of  the   court*   toward 

trial  Orgamio  ChemUtry  (Philadelphia,  1901).  'penaltieB'    provided   for   under   siinihir   circum- 

__.—__    ,T   i    ,■     -J    ,       ,                 1  Stances,  which  are  held  void  on  the  same  prin- 

"*?^    IL-t.  I.9U«iw).     A  consonant  pro-  ^iples  that  usury  U  generally  prohibited,     fiow- 

nouneed    by    the    closure    of    the    vocal    organs  ^/      ^^^  ^.^^^  ^f  ^^«    parti^  to  a  contract   to 

greater  than  is  required  m  the  utteranM  of  the  gnti^     t^  that  there  mSy  be  a  breach  by  one  of 

closer  voweb,  but  less  than  is  demanded  by  the  tbem.Vither  with  or  wi^out  good  cause,  and  to 


mnt«  consonants.     The  liquid  consonants 

r,  (o,  y,  all  subject  to  whispered  aspiraUon. 

LIQTTID  AIB,  Liquid  Htdboobk,  etc.     E 
LigoEVAcmon  or  Gases. 

LIQTJIDAJEBAS   (NeoLat.,  from  Lat.  Eigui- 


estimate  and  determine  in  advance  what  will  be 
a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  to  the  injured 
party,  is  recognized  ajid  protected  by  the  courts. 
The  diief  concern  of  the  courts  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  agreements  is  to  determine  whether  tbe 
sum  thus  named  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of  an  hon- 
dua,  liquid  +  ML.  ambar,  ambra,  amber,  from  est  effort  to  fix  a  sum  which  will  approximately 
Ar.  'anftar,  ambergris).  A  genus  of  mon<ECious  muke  good  the  loss  which  may  be  suffered  in 
trees  of  the  natural  order  HamamelideB,  of  cage  of  breach,  or  whether  it  is  out  of  all  pro- 
■which  there  are  but  three  or  four  species,  all  in  portion  to  the  probable  amount  of  damages  bub- 
Asia  and  North  America.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  tained,  and  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty, 
globular   head    of   two-celled   capsules,   contains     and  accordingly  illegal  and  void.    The  courts  will 


1  seeds  only  a  few  of  which 
me.     me  trees  are  tall  and  remarkable  for  their 
fragrant  balsamic  products.    Liqmdambar  ttyra- 
dfiua,  tbe   American   1iquidaml»r,  capatum,   or 
sweet  gum,  a  beautiful  tree  with  deeply  five  to 


>i 


great  weight  to  the  intent  of  the  contracting 
parties,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  by  eon- 
sidering  the  language  employed  by  them,  and  the 
surrounding  circumstances  which   induced   them 
to  insert  such  a  provision.     It  is  common  to  fix 
the   amount   of   damages   for   delay   in   case   of 
building  operations,   and   it   is   in  this  class   of 
cases  that  the  courts  have  been  most  lenient  in 
the  construction  of  these  stipulations.     For  ex- 
ample, if  A  contracts  to  build  a  factory  for  B, 
who  now  occupies  premises  the  tease  on  which 
will  expire  in  one  year,  and  A  agrees  to  complete 
the  factory  within  that  time,  it  is  legally  com- 
petent for  them  to  provide  that  A  shall  pay  B 
a  certain  sum  for  every  day  the  building  re- 
mains  unfinished   after  the  expiration   of   the 
time  agreed  upon,  as  B  may  be  compelled  to 
move  from  the  premises  he  then  ^upies  and 
thereby  suffer  great  damage,  and  in  any  event 
I        the   damages   occasioned   by   the    toss   of    tbe 
\      onportunity    to    do    business    in    the    factory 
v\      planned    to    suit    his    peculiar    requirements 
■y     would   lie   hard   for   a   jury   to   estimate,   and 
the   determination   of   the   parties   is   a    safer 
MijniDiuBia.  guide.     The  advantage  of  thus  fixing  the  dam- 

Beven  lobed  leaves,  is  found  from  Connecticut  ages  in  advance  is  that  the  aggrieved  par^ 
south  to  Florida  and  west  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  spared  the  trouble  and  possiDle  expense  of 
In  the  South,  where  the  tree  is  common,  it  at-  offering  proof  of  the  items  of  his  damages  at  the 
tains  a  height  of  tOO  feet  or  more.  The  timber,  trial,  and  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  a  jury 
which  is  ofUn  catled  satin  walnut  in  the  markets,  might  consider  adequate  is  avoided.  Generally 
is  valuable.  A  resinous  gum  exudes  from  the  speaking,  when  damages  can  be  easily  ascertained 
tree  similar  in  its  quality  to  the  storax  of  tlie  by  computation  merely,  and  the  amount  named 
Orient.  The  best-known  species  of  the  Eastern  as  liquidated  damages  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
Hemisphere  is  Liqitidamhar  orientalix.  a  native  amount,  or  where  the  contract  is  for  the  payment 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  ia  very  similar  to  the  Ameri-  of  money  only,  and  a  sum  in  excess  of  what  would 
can  species.  be  the  highest  rate  of  legal  interest  is  fixed,  ths 
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courU  will  regard  it  as  a  penalty.  The  term  em- 
ployed by  the  parties  to  descril>e  a  sum  so  fixed 
will  not  be  given  much  weight  by  the  courts,  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  courts  will  not  disregard 
such  an  agreement  merely  because  the  sum  named 
will  be  li^ral  compensation  for  the  probable  loss 
sustained,  but  only  when  it  seems  grossly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  loss.  However,  it  seems  that 
these  agreements  are  regarded  with  suspicion; 
as  where  the  intention,  as  expressed,  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  sum 
is  to  be  deemed  as  liquidated  damages  or  as  a 
penalty,  the  courts  incline  toward  the  latter  con- 
struction. See  Damages;  Penalty;  and  consult 
the  authorities  referred  to  imder  Damages. 

LIQUIDS,  General  Pbopebties  of.    See  Ht- 
dbostatics;  Matteb. 

UQTTOBIGE.     Various  shrubby  plants.    See 
Licorice. 

I<IQTT0B8  (Lat.  liquor,  fluid,  from  liquere,  to 
be  fluid).  Fermented  and  Distilled,  Statistics 
and  History  of.  Alcoholic  liquors  are  naturally 
divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Fermented 
liquors  or  wines,  in  which  the  sugar  of  fruit  is 
converted  to  aloohol  by  simple  exposure  to  the 
air;  (2)  malt  nquors,  such  as  beer,  ale,  porter, 
which,  being  mostly  made  from  grains  and  starchy 
materials,  require  the  preliminary  process  of 
malting,  by  which  the  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar,  before  alcoholic  fermentation  is  possible; 
(3)  distilled  liquors  or  ardent  spirits,  as  brandy, 
whisky,  gin,  in  which  the  fermented  liquor, 
whether  derived  from  fruits,  grain,  or  other 
sugar-producing  material,  is  treated  to  a  further 
process  of  distillation,  or  vaporizing  and  con- 
densing. That  the  industry  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  1,198,602,104 
gallons  of  malt  liquors,  103,330,423  gallons  of 
distilled  liquors,  and  23,425,567  gallons  of  wines 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  produced  by  2835  establishments  with  a 
combined  capital  of  $457,674,087,  and  the  total 
product  was  valued  at  $340,615,466. 

Wine  Manufacture,  Wine,  being  the  product 
of  natural  forces  and  not  requiring,  machinery 
for  its  production,  is  the  oldest  of  the  beverages, 
and  was  made  before  the  dawn  of  history.  With 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  gfbwth  of 
complex  tastes  the  industry  became  highly  de- 
veloped. The  wines  of  Greece  and  Rome  were 
prepared  with  greatest  care  and  often  flavored 
with  spices  and  herbs.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  modern  times  the  manufacture  of 
wine  has  been  an  important  industry  in  most 
European  countries.  The  settlers  of  America 
brouf^t  With  them  both  a  taste  for  wine  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  manufacture.  But  early  at- 
tempts to  introduce  this  industry  were  unsuc- 
cessful because  of  failure  to  acclimate  the  Euro- 
pean vines.  Th«  successful  use  of  a  native 
American  grape — ^the  Catawba — marked  the  be- 
ginning of  this  industry  east  of  the  Rockies.  In 
California,  however,  foreign  vines  were  intro- 
duced and  successfully  cultivated  by  Catholic 
missionaries  from  Mexico  as  early  as  1771,  but  a 
century  passed  before  wine  manufacture  became 
an  important  industry.  Of  the  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  vfhere  vHne  is  made,  Ohio,  New  York, 
and  Missouri  are  far  in  the  lead.  Bv  the  census 
of  1860  the  total  value  of  the  product  for  the 
United  Hiai^  was  $400,791,  of  which  $165,966 
Vol.  XII.— 21. 


was  from  New  York,  and  $47,275  from  Ohio. 
By  the  census  of  1900,  the  value  of  the  product 
in  New  York  was  $942,548;  Ohio,  $801,634; 
Missouri,  $199,130.  The  importance  that  the 
California  industry  had  assumed  during  the  forty 
years  between  these  two  censuses  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  total  product  of  23,425,567  gal- 
lons produced  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  and 
valued  at  $2,846,148,  California  produced  19,- 
028,258  gallons.  The  wine  product  of  the  United 
States  is  still  small  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  wine-producing  countries  of  the  world,  as 
is  ^own  by  the  accompanying  figures,  giving  the 
estimated  wine  product  of  the  world  for  1901. 
See  Wine. 

Estimated  Wike  Chop  op  the  Wobld.  roB  the 

YSAB  1901 

(From  Advance  Sheet,  No.  1374,  United  States  Consular 
Beports,  February  25. 1902) 

OhHodb 

.630.223,200 

.013.760.000 

520,060.000 

155.760.000 

146.440.800 

IIG.  100.000 

87,120.000 

87.120,000 

76.560.000 

73.920,000 

60,720,000 

66,440.000 

60,160,000 

39.600,000 

30.960.000 

31.680,000 

23.760.000 

12.672.000 

8,316.000 

7.920.000 

4,488,000 

8,168.000 

2.376.000 

924.000 

766,600 

660.000 


France 1 

Italy 1 

Spain 

Portun^al 

Algeria 

Austria , 

Rumania 

Chile 


RiisMa 

Bulgaria 

Germany 

Argentine  Bepublic. 
Turkey  and  Cypma. 

United  States. 

Peru 


Switierland 

Serria 

Braill 

Australia 

Madeira 

Tunis 

Cape  countrlee 

Uruguay 

Mexico 

Persia 

Bolivia 


Total 4,146.763.600 

ConsvMpnoN  or  Spouts  in  tee  Pbimcipal  Countbibs  op 

EUBOPE 

(Compiled  from  MulhMlTa  Dhtionmry  ofStAtiatiea,  1897) 


Million 
gallons 

Gallons  per 
capita 

1886 

1896 

1886         1896 

United  Kingdom 

36 
70 
64 
84 
187 
17 
12 
0 
16 

39 

98 

68 
106 
132 

17 

14 
9 

18 

• 

0.96 
1.58 
1.69 
2.20 
1.46 
2.10 
2.02 
2.02 
0.26 

1.00 

Germany 

1.90 

France 

1.78 

Austria 

2.60 

Russia 

1.08 

Scandinavia 

1.90 

Belgium 

2.20 

Ho  land 

1.91 

Italy,  etc 

0.25 

Europe 

444 

600 

1.22 

1.80 

Manufactube  of  Malt  Liquors.  The  early 
hi.story  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
described  as  follows  in  the  Twelfth  Census:  "In 
colonial  times  as  well  as  in  the  early  decades 
of  the  nation's  history,  the  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  was  relatively  small  and  increased  slowly. 
The  wide  distribution  of  small  quantities  of  wine 
manufactured  from  currants  or  grapes,  the  intro> 
duct  ion  of  tea,  the  general  consumption  of  all 
classes  of  distilled  spirits,  and  the  household 
manufacture  of  cider  and  fruit  brandies,  satisfied 
the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  the  demand  for 
malt  liquors  was  of  slow  development.  Where 
the  demand  existed  at  all  it  was  for  ale,  porter, 
or  stout.    The  manufacture  of  lager  beer  in  the 
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United  States  was  begun  about  1840.  It  ex- 
tended with  the  general  increase  of  population, 
the  influx  of  Gennan  immigrants,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  tastes  of  the  people  for  milder 
beverages.  In  1900  its  use  had  almost  entirely 
superseded  that  of  ale  and  porter."  Since  1850 
the  manufacture  of  malt  liquors  in  the  United 
States  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  the 
number  of  factories  rising  from  431  to  1509;  the 


country  than  that  of  wine  manufacture.  Since^ 
in  this  industry,  the  transportation  of  the  fin- 
ished product  is  more  expensive  than  that  of  the. 
raw  material,  the  centres  of  manufacture  are 
near  the  place  of  consumption ;  that  is,  in  or  near- 
the  large  cities.  In  this  respect  the  industry 
differs  from  the  manufacture  of  either  wine  or 
distilled  spirits,  in,  both  of  which  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  raw  material  is  much  greater - 


Distilled  Spibitb,  Winks,  and  Malt  Liquobs 
quahtitief  oonsvicbd  and  1.tvbaoe  akmual  oohsulfption  feb  capita  in  the  united  states  rbom  1878  to  1900 


TBAB   BNDINQ 
JUNE  80 


Distilled  spirits  cinsamed 


I>omeflttc 


From  fruit 


1878. 
1870. 
1880, 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887, 
1888. 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1893 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Prootgalla, 
1.103,361 
1.031,706 
1,006.781 
1.701.306 
1.316.860 
1.353.378 
1.137,066 
1.468.775 
1.556,994 
1,211.633 
888.107 
1.394.868 
1.506.130 
1.319.486 
1,961,063 
1,687.641 
1,430,553 
1,103,703 
1,440.810 
1.146.131 
1.411.448 
1.806.318 
1.386.861 


▲II  other 


ProofgtiUa. 
49.600,838 
63.003.467 
61.136.634 
67,436.000 
70.759,548 
76,606,786 
78.469.846 
67.689,360 
69.296.861 
68.386,604 
78.313,379 
77,803,488 
84.760,340 
88.336.483 
95,187,386 
96,203.790 
88.046.771 
75.338.996 
68.069,663 
69,789.991 
79.159.590 
84.614,653 
94.166,023 


Imported 
for  con- 
sumption 


Proof  g&lla. 
1.337.763 
1.363,300 
1.394.379 
1,479.876 
1«680.678 
1.690.634 
1,611.680 
1.443.067 
1.410,259 
1,467,697 
1.643,966 
1,616.817 
1.561.193 
1,603.646 
1,179.671 
1.397.433 
1.063,886 
1,406.860 
1,541.604 
3,380.711 
916,549 
1.389.368 
1,706.996 


Total 


Proof  g&Ua. 
51.931.941 
54.378.475 
63,636.604 
70.607.061 
78.666.976 
78.452.687 
81.108,681 
70.600.093 
72,361.614 
71.064.733 
76.845.353 
80,613.168 
87.839.562 
91,167.665 
98.338.118 

101,387.763 
90.641.309 
77,f}38,661 
71,061,877 
73,166,838 
81,487,667 
87,310,328 
97,248,883 


Wines  consumed 


Domestic  * 


OaUoQB 
17,963,386 
19.846.118 
38.398.940 
18.031.819 
19,034.866 
17,406,038 
17.403.038 
17.404,606 
30.866.303 
37,706.771 
81.680,638 
30.610.104 
33306.108 
33,786,333 
33.083,408 
36.301,336 
18.040,386 
16.680.667 
14,500,757 
38.940.310 
17.463,684 
33.836.687 
36.403,401 


Imported 
for  con- 
sumption 


Qallona 

4.810.663 

4,533.017 

6.030.601 

6.231,106 

6.638.071 

8.373.163 

8.105.407 

4.405.760 

4,700.837 

4.618.290 

4.654,545 

4,684,878 

5.06d.878 

5,397,660 

6.434,367 

5.596,584 

8,363.739 

8.054.893 

4,101.649 

4,647.968 

8.118.633 

3,536.109 

3.935,000 


Total 


GsUIona 
33.363.M9 
34.377480 
38.339.641 
34.163.936 
35,603.037 
36.778,180 
30.608,345 
31.000.467 
36,567.320 
32.325.061 
36.336.068 
84,144.477 
38.066.061 
30.038.702 
38.467.860> 
81.087,81(h 
31,208.124 
10.644.040 
18,701.406- 
38,568.307 
20.667.817 
36,360.606 
80,437,401 


TBAB  ENDING 
JUNE  80 


1878 
1870 
1880. 
1881 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 
1801. 
1802. 
1803 
1804 
1806 
1896 
1807. 
1898 
1809. 
1900 


Malt  liquors  consumed 


Domestic  t 


OalJona 

817,136,697 

843,724.971 

413,308.886 

443.947.664 

634.843,379 

549,616.338 

588.005.609 

604.063.096 

640.746.388 

715.446.038 

765.066.789 

777.430.307 

863.076.734 

974.437.868 

964,516.414 

1,071.183.827 

1.033,378.273 

1,040.259,039 

1.077.325,634 

1.066,307.704 

1.161.769,114 

1.132.723.203 

1.218.183,262 


Imported 
for  con- 
sumption 


Oallona 
832.756 
880.514 
1.011,280 
1.164.506 
1.636.601 
1,881.003 
3.010.906 
3.068.771 
2.221,432 
2.302.816 
2.600.267 
2.477.219 
2.716.601 
3.061,896 
2.980.809 
3,362,600 
2.940.040 
3,033.067 
3,300.531 
3,002.568 
2.457.348 
2.707.427 
8.316,906 


Total 


OAlJona 

317.060,362 

344,605,485 

414,320,165 

444,112.160 

626,370,080 

661,407,340 

690.016,617 

696.131.866 

642,967,720 

717,748,864 

767.687.066 

779.897,426 

855.792.336 

977,479.761 

087,496.223 

1.074,646.336 

1.036.319.222 

1.043,292,106 

1.060.626,165 

1,069,310.262 

1.164,226.462 

1.136.520,629 

1.221.500.160 


Total  con- 
sumption of 
wines  and 
liquors 


Oallona 

893.165,313 

433,361,090 

606.076.400 

638.882.176 

636,499.883 

656.738.307 

691,683.448 

688.683.415 

740,796.564 

821.138.648 

879.767.476 

894.665,061 

073.678.878 

1.007.671.118 

1.114.393.301 

1.307,831 ,906 

1.148,153.655 

1,140,764.716 

1.170,379,448 

1.181,066,403 

1,366,381,866 

1.349.191.663 

1,349.176.033 


Total  consumption  per  capita 


Of  dis- 
tilled 
spirits 


P.  galla 
1.09 
1.11 
1.37. 
1.88 
1.40 
1.46 
1.48 
1.36 
1.36 
1.31 
1.36 
1.82 
1.40 
1.43 
1.61 
1.62 
1.34 
1.13 
1.01 
1.02 
1.12 
1.17 
1.27 


Of 
wines 


Galta. 

0.47 
.50 
.66 
.47 
.49 
.48 
.87 
.39 
.46 
.66 
.61 
.66 
.46 
.45 
.44 
.48 
.31 
.26 
.26 
.63 
.26 
.36 
.40 


Of  all 

Of  malt 

liquors 

liquors 

And 

wines 

Oalla. 

Galls. 

6.66 

8.24 

7.06 

8.66 

8.26 

10.00 

8.66 

10.60- 

10.08 

11.93 

10.27 

12.21 

10.74 

12.89 

10.63 

12.27- 

11.30 

12.91 

12.23 

13.99 

12.80 

14.67 

12.72 

14.60 

13.67 

15.63. 

15.31 

17.19 

16.17 

17.12 

16.20 

18.30 

16.82 

16.97 

15.13 

16.64 

16.38 

16.66 

14.94 

16.49 

15.96 

17.36 

16.38 

16.80 

16.01 

17.68 

*  Since  1866  includes  domestic  spirits  exported  and  returned.  t  Product  less  domestle  exports. 

NoTE8.--(l)  The  production  of  domestic  wines  from  1871  to  1893  was  estimated  by  the  Department  of  AKricnlture, 
by  Mr.  Charles  McK.  Leoaer.  president  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Traders'  Society  of  New  York,  and  other  well-informed 
persons,  and  the  production  for  1889  (opposite  the  year  1800)  Is  that  officially  reported  by  the  United  States  Census. 
h)  The  consumption  of  domestic  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  was  obtained  from  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Beyenue. 


amoimt  of  capital  invested  from  $4,072,380  to 
$415,284,468;  and  the  value  of  product  from 
$5,728,568  to  $237,269,713.  An  army  of  nearly 
40,000  wage-earners  are  now  employed  in  pro- 
ducing this  enormous  annual  output.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  raw  material  required,  the  in- 
dustry is  more*  widely  spread  throughout  the 


than  that  of  the  finished  product.  In  value  of 
malt  liquors  produced,  the  States  rank  as  fol- 
lows: New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Missouri.  See  Beer  ; 
Brewing. 

Manufacture  of  DiSTnxEi>  Liquors.     The 
history  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States  m 
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AVD  THS 


FXBMBRTKD  LlQUOBS  AND  DdTILLED  SPIBITS  PBODUCBD, 
QUANTITT  OF  DIBTII^LKD  BPIBIT0  TAX  PAID  FOB  0OM8UMPTIO5,  FBOM  1876  TO   1900 

(From  Reports  of  the  United  Statee  Commlieloner  of  internal  Bevenue) 


Prodactlon  of 

fermented 

liquors 

Production  of  distilled  spirits,  exdoslTe  of  brandy,  distilled  from  fruit 

TBAB  BBOIBO 

JVVB  80 

Bourbon 
whisky 

Rje  whisky 

Alcohol 

Rum 

Gin 

1376 

B»rrelef 

9,462.097 
9,902.862 
9,810,060 
10,241.471 
11.108,064 
18,847.111 
14,811,028 
16,962.066 
17.767,893 
18.996.619 
19.186.963 
20.710.933 
28.121,626 
24.660.219 
26,119.863 
27.561.944 
80.497.209 
81.866,626 
84.691.179 
33.302,378 
86.689.784 
86.869.260 
84.402.822 
87.629.339 
86.097.634  % 
89.471.698  % 

Tax.  gAlla, 

Tax.  gam. 

Tax.  gallB. 

'i  ax.  gaJJs. 

Tax.  gails. 

1876 

1877 

"eJuHiiM 

8,687,061 
16,414.148 
83.632,616 
29,675.667 

8.602.246 

8396.832 
12.277,760 
19.318.819 
17.016.084 

7.463.609 
21.960.784 
82.474.784 
29.931,416 
29,017,797 
40.835,873 
16,618.849 
18,717.168 
16.986.802 

6.118.726 
18.439.469 
17.256.331 
19.411.829 

'i.'ebsisTO 

2.243.466 

2.439.301 

2.118.506 

1.704.064 

1.801.960 

1.711,168 

2.061.166 

1.799.962 

1.857.223 

1.891.246 

1.471.054 

1.667.808 

1.784.312 

1,966.318    . 

2.106.766 

1.864,695 

1,777.083 

1.490.228 

1.294.157 

1.340.547 

1.494.379 

1.614.614 

1878 

2,884,119 

4.001,048 

6,841.991 

9.931,609 

9,224,777 

4,784,664 

6,069,968 

6,828.043 

7.842.540 

7.313.640 

6.879.690 

8.749.768 

18.365.577 

14.845.889 

18,436,827 

16,703,240 

10,036.544 

19,321.648 

9.168.066 

4,209.220 

8.818.240 

10.792.666 

14.296.568 

10,277.726 
19,594,283 
21,681,009 
22,988,969 
16,201,671 
10,718.706 
12,385,329 
18,436,916 
11,247,877 
10,837.086 
11.075.689 
10.989.136 
11.854.448 
12,260321 
14.490,967 
12.250,380 
10,670,070 
8,819.923 
9,960.801 
9.503.353 
11.672.796 
11.974.854 
10,785.771 

364,963 

1879 

372,776 

1880 

394.668 

1881 

549.596 

1882 

569,134 

1888 

545.768 

1884..  •. 

641,724 

1886 

639.461 

1886 

1887 

666,607 
747.025 

18<t8 

872.990 

1889 ^ 

1880 

1.029.968 
1,203.940 

1891 

1.393.874 

1802 

1,338,617 

1803 

1.434.490 

1804 

1,387,977 

1806 

1.176.669 

1806 

1.096.876 

188T 

1.159.314 

1896 

1,367.579 

1800 

1.266.823 

1900 

1,597.081 

TBAB  BHDIKe 
JCBB  80 


1876. 
1976 

isn. 

1878. 
1879 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1865. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1800. 
1801. 
1809. 
180S. 
1804. 
1806. 
1806. 
1807. 
1806. 
1800. 
1900. 


Production  of  distilled  spirits,  exclusive  of  brandy 
distilled  from  fruit  • 


High  wines 


Tax.  gaUa. 


19.412.986 

18,083.662 

16.210.389 

14.303,561 

10.902.379 

8.701.961 

6.745.668 

8.236.889 

2,896.248 

2,410,923 

1,016.486 

1,039,495 

666.672 

1,007.070 

633,590 

449.209 

126.506 

209.609 

196.299 

206,799 

174.124 

420.833 

249,743 


Pure 

neutral,  or 

colosne 

spirits 


Tax.  gaUa. 


11,106.033 
18,469.486 
20.657.976 
28,666.606 
27.871.298 
28,295,263 
28,538,660 
27.104.362 
26,538,661 
27.066.219 
29.475,913 
80.439.354 
34.022.619 
35.356,126 
37.690.335 
37.677,052 
35,377.116 
21.003.216 
25.664.738 
16,877,306 
20.613.205 
25.876,229 
24,173.671 


Miscellane- 
ous 


Tax.  ffklhi. 


4.096.342 
6.600.840 
8,265,789 
10.666,666 
10.744.166 
10,503,771 
11,426.470 
10311.767 
10.543,756 
11.064,600 
13,603,883 
13,738.963 
14,652,180 
19,963,382 
16,204,570 
17,305.n3 
14.434.336 
15.866.309 
22.187.833 
23.041,833 
23.436.264 
27.963.051 
33.405.523 


Total 


Tax.  galls, 

00.930.425 

57.959.647 

69.912.268 

66.103.068 

71.892,021 

90.355.270 

117.728.160 

106,853.161 

74.013,306 

•75.436,739 

74,915.368 

80.344.380 

77.831.599 

70.279.406 

89.366.510 

109.275.928 

115,962.389 

114.769.041 

128.661.782 

89,206.492 

79,949.695 

86.588.703 

02.466.648 

80.702.213 

97.064.566 

106.484,700 


Production 

of  fruit 
brandy,  in- 

eluding 

apple,  peach, 

and  grape 


Tax.  galb. 

1.767.202 
672.221 
1.037.141 
1,289.403 
995.752 
1.023.147 
1,799.861 
1.430.064 
1.261.202 
1.096.426 
1.489.711 
1.504.880 
1.601.847 
1.406,782 
1.776.040 
1.825.810 
1.804.712 
3.667.465 
2.368.548 
2.948.159 
1.960.176 
3.408.852 
1.813.427 
2,906.196 
8.097.769 
3,760.487 


Total 
production 
of  distilled 

spirits 


Distilled 
spirits  other 
than  fruit 
brandy  (tax 
paid  for  con- 
sumption) 


Tax.  galls. 

62.687.027 

68.681.868 

61.439.409 

67,342.456 

72,888,373 

91.378.417 

119.628.011 

107.283,215 

75.294.510 

76.631.167 

76.405.074 

81.849.260 

79.433.446 

71.688.188 

91.133.660 

111.101.738 

117.767,101 

118,436,606 

131.010.830 

92.153.661 

81.909.771 

89,992.656 

64.279.075 

83.668.411 

100.162.334 

109.245.187 


Tax.  galls. 

02.666,709 
67,840.472 
66.616.248 
49.600.838 
62.003,467 
61.126,634 
67.426.000 
70,759.548 
75.606,786 
78.479,846 
67.689.260 
69,296,861 
66,168.869 
70.677.379 
75.868,671 
83.535.206 
87.254.001 
93,064.725 
97.468.348 
87.346.834 
74.453.039 
67.039.910 
68.833,281 
78.863.301 
83.819.814 
93.600.840 


*  No  returns  of  the  production  of  the  different  kinds  of  spirits  other  than  fruit  brandy  were  made  prior  to  July 
1. 1877.  f  Of  not  more  than  81  gallons. 

I  Includes  fermented  liquors  removed  from  breweries  for  export  free  of  tax. 


not  characterized  by  the  steady  growth  which 
marks  the  other  two  branches  of  alcoholic  indus- 
tries. The  number  of  distilleries  reported  in  1850 
was  968,  and  in  1900,  967.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal engaged  in  the  industry,  however,  was  only 
$5,409,334  in  1850,  as  against  $32,550,604  in 
1900,  and  the  value  of  the  output  was  $15,770,- 
240,  as  against  $96,798,443  in  1900.  The  number 
of  employees  in  1850  was  about  4000.  while  in 
1900  it  was  286  less.  The  distilleries  were  scat- 
tered among  twenty-eight  States,  araon^  which 
lUinois  ranked  first  in  amount  of  product,  Ken- 
tudcy  aeoond,  and  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 


and  Maryland  followed,  in  the  order  named. 
North  Carolina,  with  the  very  small  output  of 
599,540  gallons,  ranked  first  in  the  number  of 
establishments.  A  large  amount  of  distilled 
liquor  is  consumed  each  year  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  medi- 
cines. On  the  other  hand,  a  large  amount  is 
produced  every  year  in  illicit  distilleries,  of 
which,  of  course,  no  record  is  possible.  Taking 
these  and  other  considerations  into  account,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  quantity  consumed  as  a 
beverage  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1900  was  about  91,000.000  gallons,  or  a  per 
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capita  consumption  of  approximately  1.20  gal-  tranee,  which  is  defended  hy  fortifications.  The 
Ions.  vity  stretches  along  the  eoast  for  five  miles,  and 

See  Alcouol;  Distilled  Liquqbs;  Rum;  rises  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  its  houses  min- 
Whiskt;  etc.  gHng  with  the  green  foliage  of  its  parks,  the  sur- 

LIQX70B  TSAPPIG.     See  Temperance.  rounding  district  beinf  dotted  with  villas.     The 

city  proper  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the  old 


.,     «        ,    .  ,  ,      ^  *^  ,««>  ,  .     ■,.  .J    »  Jtraggles  oflf  in  long  «,^-.„^c  «v..«^..,^ 

the  French  franc  (about  $0,193),  and  is  divided  toward  the  plateau  of  Estremadura. 

into  100  centimes.  Tlie  old  town  is  built  around  a  hill  surmounted 

LIBIA^  le'rft-ft.    A  town  of  Spain,  in  tlie  Prov-  by  the  Castello  de  Sao  Jorge,  an  old  Moorish  castle 

nice    of    Valencia,    and    12    miles    northwest    of  now  used  as  barracks  and  military  prison.    This 

Valencia  (Map:  Spain,  E  3) .    The  plain  in  which  was  tlie  only  part  of  the  city  not  destroyed  by  the 

it  stands  is  planted  with  vines  and  olives.    Near  great  earthquake  of  1756.    It  still  has  a  number 

by  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient.  Edeta.    There  are  of  Moorish  and  Roman  remains,  and  its  streets 

mineral  springs  in  the  neighborhood.    Population,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  besides  being  steep  and 

in  1900,  8839.  ill-paved.    There  are  a  large  number  of  churches 

LIB'IODEN^BOK.    A  genus  of  plants.    See  in  this  section,  many  of  them  very  old,  especially 

Tulif-Tree.        '  the  S4   Patriarchal,  or  cathedral,   which   dat^ 

LISA,  LIZA,  LIZITA.     Names  in  the  Span-  ^^ora  the  twelfth  century.    The  new  town,  to  the 

ish  West  Indies  for  various  mullets.  See  Mullet.  ^'?f*   *>'    ^^®,  ®^^    ^^'^'.   ^^    regularly    laid    out 

__-, -_«_--   ,.,  *   ,  T»  A  X  ^'""  Wide  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and 

.  ^rr^F^'  Uz&n',  Battle  or.  An  engagemait  traversed  by  numerous  street  railwavs.     Facine 

in   the   Franco-Prussian   VJ  ar,  which   raged   for  the  river-front  is  the  largest  square  in  the  city, 

three  days   (January  16-17,  1871)   on  the  small  the  Praga  do  Commercio,  surrounded  by  public 

river  Lisame,  near  the  French  fortress  of  Belfort  buildings  and  containing  a  large  statue  of  King 

(q.v.)      Gambetta,  hoping  to  withdraw  the  Ger-  j        ^  I.  in  the  centre.    On  the  west  side  of  the 

mans  from  around  Paris  by  a  diversion  m  South-  gq^^re  are  the  general  post-office  and  the  naval 

ern  Germany,  ordered  Bourbaki  to  threaten  the  arsenal ;  on  the  east  are  the  exchange  and  the 

enemy  around  Belfort,  and  to  attempt  an  inroad  customhouse,  and  on  the  north  are  two  minis- 

into  Baden,     The  German  general,  von  Werder,  terial  buildings  and  the  citv  hall.     From  this 

retreated  before  Bourbaki  and  t<K)k  up  a  position  pj^^  g^^^end  eight  parallel  strceU  to  the  north, 

along  the  Lisame,  in  order  to  defeat  this  plan,  the  one  in  the  centre  being  entered  through  a  tri- 

Bourbaki,  with  120,000  men,  made  desperate  ef-  umphal  arch,  and  all  of  them  terminating  at  the 

forts  to  drive  the  Germans  from  their  position,  p^aga  de  Dom  Pedro  IV.,  with  a  statue  of  that 

but  the  latter  were  so  strongly  fortified,  and  the  monarch    and   two   bronze   fountains.     Running 

French  soldiers  were  so  weak  from  lack  of  food  northwest  from   this   praca   is  the   largest  and 

and  labored  marches,  that  these  efforts  were  with-  ^^^3^.   promenade   in   the   city,   the   Avenida   da 

out  avail.      Surrounded  on   three   sides   by   the  Liberdade.  which  is  one  mile  long  and  300  feet 

victorious  Germans,  the  remnants  of  the  French  ^j^^^  ^..jth  a  double  row  of  shade-trees  along  the 

army,  85,000  m  number,  crossed  the  border  line  ^^^^1^      jt  passes  near  the   Botanical   Garden, 

into  Switzerland,  February  1st.  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  containing  a  superb 

IiISBOA,  l^s-bo^ft,  JoAD  Fkancisco  (1812-63).  collection  of  tropical  plants,  and  inclosing  also 
A  South  American  author,  born  at  IguarA,  the  polytechnic  school  and  the  astronomical  ob« 
MaranhSo,  Brazil.  He  studied  at  one  of  the  servatory.  Half  a  mile  to  the  west  is  the  beauti- 
colleges  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  became  a  jour-  ful  Estrella  Garden,  opposite  the  Estrella  Church, 
nalist.  He  edited  various  newspapers,  includ-  the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  city,  with  a 
ing  the  Cronica  (1838-41),  and  the  Jomal  de  white  marble  cupola,  and  two  bell-towers  that 
Timon  (1852-58) ,  which  he  wrote  as  well  as  edit-  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  around.  Still  farther 
ed  himself.  It  contained  historical  and  political  to  the  west,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  hairro  of 
papers  criticising  both  sides,  although  he  was  of  Alcflntara,  stands  the  royal  palace,  with  its  fine 
the  Liberal  party.  He  was  clerk  to  the  Secretary  park,  the  Tapada  das  Necessidades ;  and  from 
of  the  Government  from  1835  until  1838,  and  here  the  road  crosses  the  Alcftntara  River  into  the 
took  an  active  part  in  politics.  Afterwards  he  suburbs  of  Belem  and  Ajuda,  forming  the  ex- 
devoted  himself  to  historical  research  and  went  treme  western  part  of  the  city, 
to  Lisbon.  Portugal,  where  he  died.  His  works  Lisbon  has  a  medical  school,  a  normal  school, 
include:  Vida  do  Padre  Antonio  Vieira  (1874)  ;  several  hij»h  schools,  schools  of  commerce,  agri- 
Hiatoria  do  Maranhdo  (1850);  and  several  in  culture,  and  navigation,  academies  of  art  and 
manuscript.  music,  several  museums,  scientific  academies  and 

LISBOKy  llz^tin  (Port.  Lishoa).    The  capital  societies,  and  the  national  public  library,  contain- 

of  Portugal  and  of  the  Province  of  Estremadura,  ing  over  200,000  volumes,  about   10,000  manu- 

situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  scripts,  and  a  large  collection  of  coins.     Among 

Tagus,  7  miles  from  the  ocean;  latitude  38*'  43'  public  works  should  he  mentioned  the  two  aque- 

N.,  longitude  90  **  IT  W.  (Map:  Portugal,  A3),  ducts,  one  15,  the  other  70  miles  long,  which  8ii|>- 

The  estuary  is  here  about  1%  miles  wide,  but  ply  the  city  with  abundant  and  pure  water.    The 

immediately   above    the   city   it   widens    into   a  sewerage  system  is  excellent,  and  the  city  is  one 

large  lake  from  4  to  8  miles  wide,  forming  one  of  the  cleanest  in  Europe.  It  has  manufiaetiirea  of 

of  the  best  harbors  of  Europe,  with  deep  water  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  woolen,  Gottoo,  and 

both  in  the  lake  and  through  the  narrow  en-  silk   fabrics,   gloves,   hats,   shoes,   paper,  toapy 
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•ad  fiicaniealft,  and  various  other  articles ;  it  has  goished  of  its  liberal  preachers  and  theologians. 

also  sugar-refineries,  iron-foundries,  and  madiine-  Be  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  liberal  Church 

shops.     Commercially    Lisbon    has   the   natural  movement,  and  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 

advantages  of  harbor  and  geographical  position  Berlin  Union  and  the  Union  of  the  German  Prot- 

that  should  make  it  a  leading  centre  of  traffic,  estants.    In  1872  he  was  severely  reprimanded  by 

lia  trade  is  principally  with  England,  Brnzil,  and  the  Consistory  for  his  publication  of  Legenden- 

the   African   colonies.      The    chief    imports    ^re  hafte  Bestandteile  in  dem  apostoliachen  Olauhens- 

grain,  sugar,  cotton^  tobacco,  coal,  petroleum,  and  hekenntnia    (1872).     He   also  published  Berlin 

timber;  the  chief  exports,  cork,  wine,  olive  oil,  und   der   Proteatantiamua    (1870-73)    and   Der 

•alt,  fruits,  and  fish;  besides,  Lisbon  is  an  impor-  Olaube  an  den  Heiligen  Qeiat  (1860). 
tant  port  of  transit  for  colonial  wares.    In  1887         USCOW,   lls'kd,   Chbistiaw  Ludwio    ( 1701- 

extensive  harbor  improvements,  including  the  con-  qq).     A  Gei-man  author,  bom  at  Wittenburg, 

atruction   of   several    large    docks,    were   begun,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.     He  studied  kw  at  the 

which  render  the  commercial  outlook  very  promis-  universities  of  Rostock,  Jena,  and  Halle.    In  1741 

ing.     The  population  was,  m  1890,  308,000,  and  jjg  entered  the  Saxon  civil  service,  where  he  at- 

in  1900,  357,000.  tiiined  the  rank  of  counselor  in  1745.    Liscow  is 

Lisbon  was  called  Oliaipo  by  the  ancient  Lusi-  considered  one  of  the  best  German  prose  writers 

tanians ;  the  Visigoths  changed  the  name  to  Olisi-  before  Lessing.    He  attracted  much  attention  by 

pona,  and  the  Moors  to  Lishhuna,  whence  the  his  essay  Die  Vortreffiichkeit  und  Notwendigkeit 

present  name.    It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  ^cr  elenden  Skrihenten  ( 1736) .     He  republished 

the  Phoenicians,  and  was  the  flourishing  capital  of  ^ig  different  satirical  writings  collectively,  under 

Lusitania  when  first  visited  by  the  Romans.     It  the  title  Sammlung  satirischer  und  emathafier 

was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  716  and  held  by  them  Schriften,  in  1739. 


^«uv«   iu»c   Ku  »   high   positi^ii   w   w«4iii«u.«a  northwest  of  Paris  "(Map:   France,  G  2).     It  is 

supremacy.  It  lost  this  ^sition  during  the  Span-  ^^^        .     ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

ish    occupation     (1580-1640).      On    the    Ist    of  ^       ^.                  ^          ,j  j^  ^  ^j^    thirteenth 

November   1755,  the  city  was  visited  by  a  fright,  ^^uries,  and  has  numerous  objects  of  art,  mostly 

f«  ™1^a  2nS  Sil^'Sn  (^  *wn^i^^r?nn«     T^  mutilated,  however.  The  Church  of  Saint  Jacqui 

i^«^^o^^r^  i^«  an^«^  (1496-1501)  contains  some  fine  mural  paintilgs. 

S?  Pr^e  M^ni^r   the  Mafquis  of  PoXP  In  ^he  episcopal  palace,  built  during  the  seventeenth 

$^^rtL%^^s^^u%^^^  ^^r:^,-^^ 

liISBOlT.     A  village  and  the  county-seat  of  French  paintings.    Lisieux  has  numerous  private 

Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  51  miles  north  by  west  houses  m  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  styles  and 

cf  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  on  the  Beaver  River,  and  remains  of  an  old  Roman  building,  probably  a 

on  the  £rie  Railroad.    It  has  a  public  library  of  theatre.     The  chief  educational  institutions  are 

3300  volumes.    The  village  is  of  considerable  im-  the  communal  college,  a  seminary,  and  a  library 

portanoe  as  the  centre  of  a  productive  section  en-  of  about  28,000  volumes.     Textiles  are  the  chief 

ffaged  in  farming,  mining,  and  sheep-raising,  and  manufactures,  and   the   trade   is   principally   in 

nas    various    manufacturing     industries.       The  agricultural  products.     Prior  to  the  conquest  of 

water-works    are    owned    by    the    municipality,  the  Gauls  Lisieux  was  the  capital  of  the  Lexoviu 

Population,  in  1890,  2278;  in  1900,  3330.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  from  the  sixth  century 

XISBTOH,    lI«T)<lm.      A    market-town    and  J°  ^J?"-    Population,  in  1891.  16,201;  in  1901. 

esttbedrsl    city    on    the    Lagan,    partly    in    the  L'^^     .           ,    ,^,.««.       .     ^     ,.  , 

County    of   Antrim,    partly    in    the    County   of  LISLE,  AucK  (c.1614.86).    An  Englishwom- 

Down,   Ireland,   eight  miles  south-southwest  of  an,   wife   of   the   regicide   John   Lisle.      On   the 

Belfast  (Map:  Ireland,  E  2).    It  is  a  clean  and  charge  of  harboring  John  Hickes,  a  traitor,  whom 

well-ordered  town,  with  a  convenient  market,  and  she  knew  only  as  a  Dissenter,  she  was  tried  before 

considerable    manufactures    of    fine    linens    and  J«<*ge  JeflFreys,  who  forced  the  jury  to  convict 

damasks.     Its  parish  church  is  the  cathedral  of  ^^r.    She  was  condemned  to  be  burned,  but  this 

Down,    Connor,    and    Dromore.     A  noteworthy  sentence  was  commuted,  and  she  was  beheaded 

leatare  of  the  town  is  the  monument  to  Jeremy  September  2,  1685. 

T^lor,  who  was  bishop  of  that  see,  and  died  at  LISLE,  1^1,  Guillaume  oe   (1675-1726).     A 

Liabom  in  1667.    Lisbum  originated  in  the  erec-  French  geographer,  born  in  Paris.     He  devoted 

tion  of  a  castle,  in  1610,  by  Sir  Fulk  Conway,  to  himself  to  the   study  of  cartography   from  an 

wbom  the  manor  was  assigned  in  the  settlement  early  age  and  produced  a  large  numl>er  of  maps 

of  James  I.;  but  its  importance  dates  from  the  marked  by  a  correctness  of  treatment  far  above 

•ettlemeiit  of  a  number  of  Huguenot  families,  the  general  geographical  knowledge  of  the  time. 

wbo,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  Besides  purely  geographical  works  he  published 

evtablisfaed  themselves  at   Lisbum,   where  they  a  large  number  of  maps  in  connection  with  edi- 

iatrodueed  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  damask,  tions  of  voyages  of  discovery  and  exploration. 

after  the  madiine  fabricating  methods  employed  In  1702  he  was  elected  to  the  Academic  des  Sci- 

iii   the   Low   Countries.     Population,   in    1891,  ences  and  in  1718  was  made  royal  geographer. 

12,260;  in  1901,  11,460.  LBSKOBE,   llz-mftr'.     An   island  of  Argyll- 

U800,  lls'kd,  EiCTL  Gt78TAV    (1819-87).     A  shire,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  6  miles  from 

German  theologian.    He  was  bom  in  Berlin  and  Oban  (Map:  Scotland,  C  3).  It  is  noted  for  its 


educated  there  and  at  Bonn.  From  1845  to  antiquities:  the  parish  church,  formerly  the  choir 
1W7  he  was  pastor  of  diflferent  churches  in  Berlin,  of  a  cathedral;  the  remains  of  the  Achinduin 
and  he  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin-    castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  bisfaopA  of  Ar- 


LISMOBE. 
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gjll;  and  the  ruins  of  Castle  Rachal,  a  Scandi- 
navian fort.    Population,  about  600. 

LZSOLA,  Wzib'W,  FBANgois  Paul,  Baron 
(1613-74).  An  Austrian  diplomat,  bom  at  Sa- 
lins  in  Franche-Comt6.  He  began  his  diplo- 
matic career  in  1039,  when  he  went  to  London 
as  Ambassador  to  persuade  Charles  I.  to  rein- 
state the  Count  Palatine.  In  1055  he  was  sent 
to  Sweden  to  effect  peace  with  the  Poles,  but  hav- 
ing failed  to  attain  this,  he  induced  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III.  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
them.  When  Ambassador  in  Poland  he  brought 
about  the  reconciliation  of  that  country  with  the 
Elector  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  and 
at  the  same  time  established  a  union  between 
this  Prince  and  the  Emperor.  In  1000  Lisola 
took  part  in  the  peace  negotiations  at  Oliva, 
and  after  1067  his  great  effort  was  to  form  a 
coalition  against  Lmiis  XIV.,  whose  plans  he 
described  and  denounced  in  his  famous  pamphlet, 
Le  houcUer  d*it<U  ei  de  justice  oantre  le  deaaein 
de  la  monarchie  umverselle  (1007).  It  is  also 
due  to  his  exertions  that  an  alliance  was  estab- 
lished between  Austria  and  Holland  in  1072,  in 
which  union  Spain  also  joined  the  following  year. 
A  more  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Lisola  is  to  be  found  in  Reynald,  "Le  Baron  de 
Lisola;  sa  ieunesse  et  sa  premiere  ambassade  en 
Angleterre/'  in  the  Revue  hisiorique  (vol.  27, 
Paris,  1885),  and  Pribram,  Franz  Paul  Freiherr 
von  Lisola  {1613-74)  ^^  die  PoUttk  seiner  Zeii 
(Leipzig,  1894). 

LIS  PENDENS  (Lat.,  suit  pending) .  A  term 
employed  to  describe  the  doctrine  or  principles 
of  law  whereby  persons  not  parties  to  an  action 
are  deemed  to  have  constructive  notice  of  the 
pendency  of  the  action  in  case  they  purchase 
or  acquire  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter  in- 
volved during  the  course  of  the  litigation.  The 
doctrine  is  a  very  old  one  in  the  English  law, 
and  was  early  expressed  in  the  maxim  pendente 
lite  nihil  innovetur  (pending  the  action  nothing 
should  be  changed).  It  was  adopted  to  prevent 
the  intervention  of  new  rights  to  property  in 
dispute  which  might  complicate  and  prolong  the 
litigation. 

LIS^A  (anciently  lasa,  Slav.  Vis).  An  island 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  off  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and 
belonging  to  Dalmatia.  It  is  10  miles  lon^,  5 
miles  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  38  square  miles. 
Its  shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  it  is  accessi- 
ble at  only  a  few  bays.  The  soil  is  not  fertile. 
The  chief  products  are  wine  and  oil.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  island  in  1900  was  9918.  Its  two 
harbors  are  strongly  fortified.  Lissa,  or  San 
Giorgio,  on  the  northeast  shore,  is  the  principal 
town  and  seaport,  with  a  population  of  5261. 
Issa  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony,  and  became 
later  an  important  naval  station  for  the  Roman 
fleet.  Off  Lissa  the  Austrians  under  Admiral 
Tegethoff  defeated  the  Italians  under  Admiral 
Persano  July  20,  1806. 

LISSA  (Pol.  L^azno).  A  town  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Posen,  Prussia,  47  miles  by  rail  from 
Posen  (Map:  Prussia,  G  3).  It  has  a  palace 
with  a  park,  an  old  town  hall,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  municipal  slaughter-house.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  wines,  liquors,  bricks,  and  cigars,  and 
considerable  trade  in  cereals.  Population,  in 
1890,  13,110;  in  1900,  14,282.  The  town  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Polish  noble  family  of  Leszczyn- 
ski  and  became  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 


centre  of  the  Bohemian  Brothers,  who  tranaferred 
there  their  educational  institutions  and  their 
archives. 

LISSAJOUS  (WfA'timtf)  SIGUBES.  A 
name  given  to  certain  phenomena  designed  to 
show  optically  the  composition  of  vibratory  mo- 
tions. On  April  0,  1857,  Jules  Antoine  Lis- 
sa jous  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  a  memoir  on  the  optical  study  of  vibratory 
movements,  wherein  he  set  forth  for  the  first 
time  that  series  of  peculiar  curves  which  have 
since  borne  his  name,  and  which  are  senerated 
by  the  combination  of  two  vibrations  taking  place 
in  the  same  plane,  but  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

Suppose  a  body  is  vibratins  back  and  forth  be- 
tween E  and  W,  Fig.  1,  in  simple  harmonic  mo- 
tion, when  an  impulse 
is  given  to  it  which 
alone  would  set  it  into 
similar  vibration  be- 
tween N  and  S.  As- 
sume that  the  time  of 
vibration  of  the  two  * 
motions  is  the  same, 
then  the  result  of 
their  combination  will 
depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive 'phase'  of  the  two 
vibrations.  Several  ,* 

characteristic  cases  *'"•  ^ 

may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  real  in- 
finity of  possible  variations.  If  the  bod^  tend 
to  start  from  O  toward  E  at  the  same  instant 
that  it  tends  to  start  from  O  toward  N,  then 
its  real  motion  would  be  along  the  diagonal 
of  the  rectangle  on  OE  and  ON,  and  the  result- 
ing vibration  would  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  2  a. 
This  is  the  case  where  both  harmonic  cycles 
start  at  the  same  instant  from  the  position  of 
equilibrium,  0;  that  is,  the  difference  of  phase 
is  zero.  If  it  tend  to  st&rt  from  O  toward  N  and 
W  simultaneously,  then  the  resulting  vibration 
will  be  shown  at  Fig.  2  e.  In  this  case  the 
EW  motion  would  have  executed  a  half  cycle 
when  the  NS  commences,  that  is,  the  phase  dif- 
ference is  one-half. 

For  a  phase  difference  of  one-quarter  the  body 
would  be  at  E  when  the  NS  motion  starts  and 
the  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  2  o.  A  phase  differ- 
ence of  three-quarters  would  put  the  body  at  W 
when  the  other  motion  starts  and  the  figure 
would  be  the  same  as  c  except  that  it  would  cir- 
culate in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  result  of  a  phase  difference  of  one-eighth 
is  shown  in  5,  and  that  of  three-eighths  in  <l. 
If  the  amplitude  of  the  two  motions  be  i^e 
same  it  is  evident  that  Fig.  2  c  would  be  a  circle. 
A  small  weight  or  plumb-bob  hanging  upon  a 
string  serves  very  well  to  illustrate  the  above 
forms  of  compound  vibration. 

When  the  rates  of  vibration  or  periodic  times 
of  the  two  components  are  unequal  much  more 
complex  results  are  produced,  which,  however, 
reduce  to  comparative  simplicity  when  the  rate 
of  one  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  the  rate  of  the 
other.  When  the  two  rates  are  in  the  ratio  of 
1  to  2  there  results  a  series  of  curves  some  of 
which  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  for  ^hase  differences 
of  one-eighth,  one-fourth,  three-eighths,  and  one- 
half  of  the  EW  motion.  Similarly  Fig.  4  shows 
the  corresponding  curves  when  the  rates  of  vibra- 
tion are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3. 
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Lisflajous  attached  a  Bmall  mirror  to  one  prong  adjuitable  weight.  Tig.  0  tllustratei  anotber 
•of  each  of  two  tuuing-forkB  of  the  same  pitch,  method  of  showing  these  forma  of  vibration. 
One  fork  is  mounted  Terticalljr,  F„  Fig.  6,  and  The  plumb-trab  D  is  free  to  awing  perpendicular 
the  other  horizontally,  Ft.  A  ray  of  light  from  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  around  the  line  AB 
the  lamp,  L,  is  made  to  fall  first  on  the  mirror  with  an  effective  length  of  the  pendulum  of  CD; 
of   the   vertical   forli,   thence   upon   that  of   the     in   the   plane   of   the   paper   it   can   only   swing 

around  E  with  the  effective  length 
DE.  By  meana  ot  the  sliding  clamp 
E  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  two 
.  rates  of  vibration  to  definite  ratios 
and  then  the  bob  D  will  execute 
some  one  or  all  of  thA  shove  curves. 
Many  other  methods  have  been  de- 
vised for  abowing  or  drawing  these 

LIST,  list,  Fkieduch  ( 178^ 
1846).  A  German  economist.  He 
t  bom  at  Reutlingen  in  WQrt- 
temberg.  He  was  the  aon  of  a  well- 
to-do  tanner,  but,  as  he  had  no 
tast«  for  bia  father's  trade,  he  en- 
tered the  public  service  as  a  clerk 
and  rose  rapidly  until  in  IBIS  be 
attained  the  position  of  ministerial 
under-secretary.  In  1817  he  was 
appointed  profeasor  of  political 
economy  at  TUbingen,  but  with  the 
fall  of  the  Ministry  which  he  sup- 
ported he  was  forced  in  ISlfi  to  re- 
horisontal  fork,  and  finally  on  the  screen  S.  If  algn  his  profeMorship.  He  was  elected  member  o( 
F,  alone  vibrates,  then  the  spot  of  light  on  the  the  Diet  of  WUrttemberg,  but  was  expelled  in  1822 
•creen  will  move  up  and  down,  owing  to  the  tor  his  censure  of  the  acta  of  the  Government, 
and  was  condemned  to  ten  months'  imprison- 
ment He  escaped,  iiowever,  seeking  refuge  auo- 
cetsivelf  in  Baden,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland.  In 
182G  he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  tried 
farming,  but  soon  abandoned  it  to  become  editor 
of  a  GemiRJi  paper  in  Reading.  In  1827  he 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Outlitiet  of  a  New 
Byslem  of  Politusal  Economy,  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  protection.  The  discovery 
of  coal  upon  his  property  placed  him  in  easy 
circumstances  and  he  turned  again  toward  Ger- 
many, having  received  an  appointment  as  United 
States  Consul  st  Hamburg.  But  on  his  arrival 
in  Europe  in  1830  he  found  that  the  Senate  had 
failed  to  confirm  his  appointment,  and  though 
about  1833  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Leipzig, 
he  was  persona  non  grata  to  the  Saion  Qov- 
.  ».  ernment   and    held   the   post   for   a    short   time 

ih.t  (.,k.  n  p,  I.  lb.  ,'?'''_.+'''''■  "»•  '•  ""  »"'  '"""■'^ 


tilting  of  the  n 

only  one  in  motion  the  spot  will  move  hori- 
lontally  ;-and  finally  if  both  vibrate  simultani 
ously.  then  a  combinati 


the  establishment  of  railroads,  and  bis  insistence 
upon  their  advantages  led  to  the  building  of  the 
11  1.        i.'v.-t  A       road    between    Leipzig    and    Dresden,    and    con- 
'i!,  L^?„1„J!_.:     tributed  to  the  further  development  of  the  Ger- 
He  was  tireless  in   his  advocacy 
nd  railroads,  and  in  the  formation 
of  'associations  of  manufacturers  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  influence  of  this  class.     In  1837  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  several  letters  for 
the   Augsburg  Allgemeine   Zextung,   which   were 
published  in  1841  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of 
'ale  System  der  polititciien  OekonomXe. 
i  established  at  Augsburg  the  Zollve- 
Teinsblatt,  in  which  he  advocated  a  national  com- 
mercial system  and  a  national  fleet     He  visited 
Austria  and  Hungary  in   1844,  and  England  in 
■"ng  toe  inte"^ai"of     18*0.  'o'"  the  purpose  of  forming  a  commercial 
_  the   fifth.      In   an-     alliance  between  Germany  and  that  country,  in 

■  other  form  of  ap-     which  his  efforts  were  not  successful.     Depressed 

paratua  for  the  aame  purpose  the  forks  are  by  the  failure  of  his  plans,  the  loss  of  his  health 
replaced  by  two  ateel  springs  the  rates  of  which  and  property,  he  shot  himself  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
««n  be  varied  by  their  length  and  by  a  smsU     For  his  biography,  consult:  Ooldachmfdt  (Berlin, 


lorms    oi     ., .•  _,,_, 

forks  have  differ- 
ent rates  of  vibra- 
tion then  complex 
curves  will  appear ; 
if  one  is  the  octave 
of  the  other,  it  will  ^'"  ?""'J 
be  of  the  class  of  1°.  ^°t  „ 
Fig.  3;  and  Fig. 
4  would  be  given 
by  two  forks  hav 
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1878),  And  Jentsch  (ib.,  1901);  also  FHedrieh 
List,  ein  Vorlaufer  und  ein  Opfer  fur  das  Vater- 
land  (Stuttgart,  no  date;  anonymous).  See  also 
article  "Friedrich  List"  in  Palgrave,  Dictionary 
of  Political  Economy  (London,  1804-00). 

The  chief  contribution  of  List  to  economic 
thought  is  contained  in  Das  nationale  System  der 
politischen  Oekonomie,  In  this  work  he  empha- 
sizes the  idea  that  the  economic  policy  of  a  nation 
should  be  such  as  to  develop  all  of  its  resources, 
thus  placing  it  in  a  position  of  independence. 
To  this  end  hie  defended  a  protective  system  as 
necessary  for  a  nation  whicn  has  not  developed 
its  industry  and  commerce,  although  he  regarded 
free  trade  as  the  goal  toward  which  all  nations 
should  tend.  He  advanced  few  ideas  in  defense 
of  protection  which  had  not  already  been  ad- 
vanced by  Alexander  Hamilton,  with  whose  work 
he  was  presumably  familiar;  he  was,  moreover, 
much  indebted  to  A.  MUller  for  his  ideas. 

LISTA  Y  ABAGON,  Wstii  «  a'^ft-g6n^  Al- 
berto (1775-1848).  A  Spanish  poet  and  critic, 
born  in  Ariana,  near  Seville.  Educated  at  the 
University  of  Seville,  he  showed  wonderful  abil- 
ity in  mathematical  studies  and  became  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  six 
years  after  taught  in  the  College  of  San  Telmo. 
He  became  a  priest  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1808 
he  received  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  poetics  in 
the  University  of  Seville  and  showed  political 
independence  in  his  Semanario  patridtico.  But 
when  the  French  left  Spain  in  1813  Lista  had  to 
go,  too,  and  did  not  return  until  1817.  In  1820 
he  became  head  of  the  College  of  San  Mateo,  but 
his  teachings  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Church, 
and  he  was  again  forced  to  leave  the  country  in 
1823.  He  returned  in  1833  and  was  made  editor  of 
the  Oaceta  de  Madrid^  and  in  1837  professor  of 
higher  mathematics  at  Madrid.  Then  he  spent 
two  years  in  the  College  of  San  Felipe  Neri  in 
Cadiz  and  in  1840  retired  to  Seville.  His  Poesias 
(1822  and  1837)  mark  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Spanish  lyrists  of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
His  Canto  del  esposo,  an  imitation  of  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  is  probably  the  best  of  his  lyrics. 
As  a  critic  he  showed  a  classic  taste  and  a  clear 
and  correct  style  in  Ensayos  literarios  y  criticos 
(1844)  and  Lecciones  de  literatura  dramdtica 
espanola  (1839).  He  collected  Trozos  escogidos 
de  los  mejores  hahlistas  caMellanos  en  prosa  y 
verso ;  rewrote  S^gur's  Histoire  tiniverselley  under 
the  title  Curso  de  historia  universal;  continued 
( 1828 )  the  Historia  de  Espana,  written  by  Mari- 
ana and  Mifiana;  and  wrote  a  Tratado  de  mate- 
mdtioas  puras.y  mixtas. 

LISTEMANN,  lls'te-mftn.  A  family  of  Ger- 
man-American musicians.  Fwtz  (1839 — )  was 
bom  at  Schlotheim,  Thuringia;  studied  the  violin 
under  David  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  and, 
after  having  been  chamber-virtuoso  to  the* Prince 
of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  went  in  1867  to 
Ngw  York.  In  1871  he  became  first  violin  of  the 
Thomas  Orchestra;  in  1874  a  member  of  a  Bos- 
ton sextet  (Philharmonic  Club);  in  1878  first 
violin  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra;  and  from 
1881  to  1885  held  a  like  position  in  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  then  devoted  himself  to 
teaching. — ^His  brother,  Bebnhard  (1841 — ),was 
born  in  Schlotheim,  and  studied  the  violin  under 
David,  Vieuxtemps,  and  Joachim.  He  was  con- 
eert-meister  at  Rudolstadt  (1859-67),  and  then 
came  to  the  United  States  with  Fritz,  and  was 
oonneeted  with  the  same  organizations  as  was 


his  brother.  In  1881  he  founded  the  Listemann 
String  Quartet,  and  in  1893  became  the  head  of 
the  violin  department  at  the  Chieago  College  of 
Music. — His  two  sons,  Paul  (1871 — )  and 
Fbaitz  (1873—),  were  also  excellent  musicians, 
the  former  being  a  violinist,  the  latter  a  'cello 
virtuoso.  Paul  was  a  member  of  his  father's 
organization,  studied  under  Brodsky  and  Hilf 
(Leipzig)  and  Joachim  (Berlin),  was  leader 
of  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  (1895)  and  the 
American  Orchestra  (New  York,  1896),  and 
then  became  soloist  of  the  Uedpath  Grand  Con- 
cert Company.  Franz  studied  under  Fries  and 
Giese  (Boston),  Klengel  (Leipzig),  and  Haus- 
mann  (Berlin).  He  was  for  one  year  first 
'cellist  of  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra  and  then  set- 
tled in  New  York  as  a  'cellist  and  teacher. 

UB^KB,  Sir  Josbph,  Baron  (1827—).  An 
English  surgeon,  father  of  modern  antiseptic  sur- 
gery. He  was  bom  at  Upton,  Essex,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  and  received  his  early  ed- 
ucation at  a  school  for  Friends.  Entering  the 
University  of  London,  he  took  his  degree  in  arts 
in  1847,  and  in  medicine  in  1854,  and  became  Fal- 
low of  the  Royal  Collie  of  Surgeons  in  England 
in  the  same  year,  and  of  Edinburgh  in  1855.  He 
studied  at  Edinburgh  in  1856  and  was  soon 
made  assistant  surgeon  and  lecturer  on  surgery 
at  that  university.  He  then  became  successively 
professor  of  surgery  at  Glasgow,  professor  of 
clinical  surgery  at  Edinburgh  and  at  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital,  London,  and  was  then  made  sur- 
geon to  tne  Queen.  Lister's  earliest  labors  were 
in  histology.  His  first  investigations  were  di- 
rected toward  proving  the  existence  of  ordinary 
unstriped  muscle-fibres  in  the  iris.  He  made 
in  addition  many  important  observations  on  the 
early  stages  of  infiammation  and  the  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood.  From  the  first  he  taught 
that  pus  in  wounds  was  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  blood  and  serum,  brought  about  in  some  way 
by  the  atmosphere,  and  insisted  on  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  the  use  of  deodorant  solutions  in 
his  surgical  wards.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  work  of  Pasteur  on  Fermentation  and  Putre- 
faction appeared  that  he  fully  realized  that  the 
formation  of  pus  was  due  to  bacteria.  He  at 
once  set  himself  to  apply  the  principles  of  anti- 
septics to  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  the 
development  of  those  principles  revolutionized 
modern  surgery.  Lister  has  been  the  recipient 
of  many  honors,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
1880  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him;  he  wa»  made  a 
baronet  in  1883  and  a  peer  in  1897.  He  re- 
ceived the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1880. 
His  more  important  publications  are:  Remarks 
on  a  Case  of  Compound  Dislocation  of  the  Ankle^ 
with  Other  Injuries,  Illustrating  the  Antiseptic. 
System  of  Treatment  (Edinburgh,  1870)  ;  On  ike 
Effects  of  the  Antiseptic  System  of  Treatment 
upon  the  Salubrity  of  a  Surgical  Hospital  ( Edin- 
burgh, 1870)  ;  A  Contribution  to  the  Germ  The- 
ory of  Putrefaction  and  Other  Fermentative 
Changes   (Edinburgh,  1875).     See  Antiseptics. 

LISTON,  John  (c.1776-1846).  An  English 
comic  actor,  of  whose  early  history  nothing  is 
known,  save  that  he  studied  at  Soho.  He  taught 
school  for  a  time,  was  entirelv  unsuccessful  in 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  an  amateur, 
and  after  some  experience  in  tragic  parts,  play- 
ing at  times  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  he  discovered 
his    comic    powers.     Despite    his    nervous    and 
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melancholy  nature,  he  was  very  auocesaful  in  old-  were  in  the  style  and  fashion  of  the  period,  and 
pian  rOles,  and  afterwards  as  a  clown.  His  danc*  were  largely  paraphrases  upon  popular  or  fash- 
ing was  good,  and  gradually  he  made  himself  a  ionable  operas,  in  which  art  was  frequently  sac- 
favorite  with  the  London  audiences.  In  1823  he  rificed  to  a  sort  of  trickery,  whole  passages 
removed  from  Covent  Garden  to  Drury  Lane,  and  being  so  written  as  to  be  practically  impos- 
in  1837  retired  from  the  stage.  During  his  laiit  sible  to  any  one  but  himself.  He  met  with 
years  his  mind  failed  rapidly.  Liston's  gravity  immediate  success  as  a  teacher,  the  aristo- 
of  deportment  added  much  to  his  comic  force,  and  cratic  patrons  and  friends  of  his  boyhood  ral- 
he  was  highly  praised  by  I^amb,  Matthews,  Col-  lying  to  him,  and  enabling  him  to  satisfy  every 
man,  and  by  Leigh  Hunt,  who  considered  his  social  hs  well  as  musical  ambition.  The  appear- 
rustics  much  better  than  his  old  men.  The  best  ance  of  Paganini  in  Paris  in  1831  inspired  him 
rOles  of  Liston  were  Paul  Pry,  of  which  his  to  become  as  great  a  virtuoso  on  the  piano  as 
treatment  has  become  a  ttadition,  Polonius,  that  master  was  on  the  violin.  He  was  of  a 
Slender,  Bottom,  Bob  Acres,  Bombasto  Furioso,  peculiarly  impressionable  temperament,  and  was 
Apollo  Belvie  in  Hook's  Killing  No  Murder,  in  turn  strongly  affected  by  the  political  happen- 
Jacob  Gawky  in  The  Chapter  of  Accident  a,  and  ings  of  the  period,  the  ceremonialism  of  the 
Grizzle  in  Three  and  Deuce.  His  wife,  whom  he  Church,  the  genius  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Chopin, 
married  in  1807,  was  a  tiny  woman,  famous  for  Berlioz,  Schumann,  and  Wagner;  besides  which 
her  Queen  DoUalolla  in  O'Hara's  Tom  Thumb,  he  experienced  several  affairs  of  the  heart,  the 

TTarmow  t>^«»««  / ith^  lo^-'x      a  o    *  v.    most  seriouB  of  which  was  his  Ztawoti  with  the  au- 

MS^N.ROBEBT  (1794-1840.    A  Scotch  Bur-  ^j,^,^  .jj^^j^j  stern'  (the  CountesB  d'Agoult). 

geon    born  at  Ecclesmachan    m  the  County  of  Together  they  retired  to  Geneva  (1836),  where 

Linlithgow.    He  studied  anatomy  at  Edinburgh.  ^^^^  ^^j,^^^^  ^.^^  ^^       ^^      \^^  daughter* 

i^^^^^yJ^i^"  *  ™'^<r°°  *°  t^e  Roya    Infirmary.  ^„^  ^  ^^    q^^        t^^  youngest  of  the  dUiugh- 

In    83o  he  became  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at  ^^      ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^        4^  ^,^^  ^  l^g- ,    ;;« ^ 

University  College    London      The  skill  and  the  ^f^^,  separating  from  him  in  1869,  became  the 

rapidity  with  which  he  performed  serious  opera-  ^^^  „f  Wagner.of  whom  her  father  was  a  mighty 

tions  acquired  for  him  a  wide  European  reputa-  champion.     In    1839    he    reappeared    in    public 

^on  and  an  extensive  surgical  practice  in  London.  ^^^  ^j       ,  ^^  y,  „^,    ^^^^^  comii^titor 

His   most    important   works    are   his   Elements  j^jj^,    Thalberir    (a  v  t      whom    he    easilv    out 

of  BurgeiT,{lS31),  and  Practical  Burgery  (1837),  ^valed.    In  1849  he  bwime  kapellmeister  to  the 

the  latter  of  which  passed  through  several  edi-  ^^^^^  p^^^  ^j  Weimar,  a  post  which  he  relin- 

***'  quished  in  1861.    Four  years  later  he  took  minor 

LISTOWEI»,  iXs-to'el.    A  tonTi  of  Perth  Coun-  orders  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  subse- 

ty,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Slaitland  River,  64  quently  known  as  the  Abb6  Liszt.     During  his 

miles  northeast  of  London.     It  is  an  important  period  of  service  at  Weimar  occurred  tlie  really 

railway  junction  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway,  great  events  of  his  life.    He  was  enabled  to  dis- 

and  has  a  considerable  grain  trade.    Population,  cover,  help,  and  introduce  many  artists  of  whom 

in  1891,  2587;  in  1901,  2693.  the  world  came  to  be  proud;  he  advanced  most 

▼  ▼e»m  i«  A.   r««.    »  /1011  o/tv     ax  xr  thoroughly  the  school  of  music  to  which  he  be- 

LISZT,  list  Fbanz  (1811-86).  a  famous  Hun-  ,o„ged,*' and  which  has  since  been  described  in 

ganan  pianist  and  composer.     He  was  boni  at  ^^e  history  of  music  as  the  New  German  School, 

lUiding,  near  Oedenburg,  in  Hungary,  October  ^^^  characteristic  was  a  freedom  from  the  old 

S2,  1811,  and  began  his  musical  education  at  the  classical  rules  of  tonality  and  form.    Here  also 

age  of  SIX  years.  After  three  years' instruction  he  ^^  ^egan  his  second  period  of  composition,  by 

surprised  tis  fnends  by  playing  a  difficult  con-  ^hich  alone  he  is  to  be  judged  as  a  composer.  His 

certo  m  public.    The  evidences  of  hw  genius  were  ^^rk  was  now  characterize  by  his  ov^  individ- 

8o  patent  that  his  father  organized  further  con-  ^^^    ^  ^  creative  artist,  aid  marked  bv  the 

certs  which  not  only  ennanced  the  boy  s  musical  inherent  nfysticism  of  his  nature.     He  toik  up 

reputation  but  gained  for  him  many  important  orchestral  instrumentation  and  the  classic  svm- 
friends  and  patrons  among  the  Hungarian  nobil-      ^ony  where  his  great  predecessors  had  left  it, 

l^J\  .u  '"'  ^  "*"?**  "^  **'"'■  v,Ti"*    *"5P°r'  and  evolved  the  symphonic  poem,  in  which  the 

that  the  young  pianist  was  enabled  to  spend  six  emotions  and  their  portrayal  are  of  more  impor- 

years    completing  his  education,  at  Vienna    to  t^„^  ^.^^^  t^e  prescribed  forms  of  the  classic 

which   city   his   family   removed   m    1821.     His  gy^phony   or   o^Wture.      While   the   svmphonic 

teachers  were  the  celebrated  Czemv  (piano)  and  JL^S  «,«!  -ui«  *«  *i.«  -,r«,«i»^v.^  ,•«  -4.«f«  u  „.-« 
o  1-  •  /4.U  V  *  X  -!•  A'  1  poem  was  akm  to  the  symphony  in  stvle,  it  was 
nalieri  ( theorv ),  men  of  stronfi^  artistic  personal-  ^  ,•»  .  .  ^  j  iT  j  u"  *  au 
ity,  who  undoubtedly  supplied  the  ballast  that  '*'"*""  '"}  extent,  and  had  no  pause  between  the 
enabled  him  to  resist  the  musical  trickery  in  com-  movements- which  latter  were  bounded  or  di- 
position  which  at  first  beset  his  work.  After  ^>^^^  according  to  the  emotional  moods  and  de- 
li few  public  concerts  in  1823,  he  and  his  father  U^^'l^^  f  ^J^  «"^Jf*  or  story  under  treatment, 
joumeved  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  securing  ^^^^"t^'  ^^'l  fundamental  laws  of  form  were 
for  the  boy  admission  to  the  Paris  Conservatory,  adhered  to,  but  not  the  conventional  formulie. 
which,  however,  was  refused  him,  owing  to  an  Perhaps  the  most  eventful  incident  connected  with 
old  rule  which  excluded  all  foreigners.  He,  how-  "is  stay  at  Weimar  was  his  introduction  and 
ever,  studied  theory  for  a  time  under  Paer  and  championship  of  Wagner  and  his  work.  He  pro- 
Reicha.  His  first  operetta,  Don  Sancho  ou  1e  duced  Lohengrin  in  1850,  and  revived  Der  Flie- 
chdteau  de  Vamour,  was  produced  in  1825.  Two  gende  Hollander  and  Tannhauaer.  He  also  pre- 
years  later  his  father  died,  upon  which  he  gave  sented  notable  works  of  Raff,  Schumann,  and 
up  his  concert  work,  and  settled  as  a  teacher  in  Berlioz.  In  1875  he  became  president  of  the  Hun- 
Paris.  Contemporary  critics  described  him  as  garian  Academy  of  Music  at  Pesth.  between 
'a  pianist,  the  most  extraordinary  and  fascina-  which  city,  Weimar,  and  Rome  he  spent  the  last 
ting  ever  known,  and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  few  years  of  his  life.  With  the  passing  of  time 
of  improvisators.'    His  early  piano  compositions  critical  musical  opinion  has  come  to  be  widely 
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divergent  regarding  the  value  of  his  work  and  alternates  between  the  priest  or  other  minister, 
his  place  in  the  list  of  great  composers.  By  who  announces  the  object  of  each  petition,  and 
many  much  of  his  work  is  considered  to  be  not  the  congregation,  who  reply  in  a  common  suppli- 
altogether  free  from  charlatanism;  but,  contra-  catory  form,  the  most  usual  of  which  was  the 
dictor^  as  the  differing  estimates  may  be,  he  is  well-lmown  "Kyrie  eleison!"  (Lord  have  mercy!), 
unhesitatingly  conceded  to  have  been  a  man  of  In  one  procession  which  Mabillon  describes,  this 
fienius.  As  a  pianist  he  has  never  been  excelled,  prayer,  alternating  with  "Christe  eleison,"  was 
Besid^  this  Liszt  gave  to  the  world  a  metliod  of  repeated  300  times ;  and  in  the  capitularies  of 
technique  and  interpretation  by  which  the  piano  Charlemagne  it  is  ordered  that  the  'iLyrie  eleison' 
became  almost  as  eloquent  as  the  orchestra,  shall  be  sung  by  the  men,  the  women  answering 
Thematic  catalogues  and  lists  of  his  manv  com-  ''Christe  eleison."  From  the  fourth  century  down- 
positions  are  plentiful.  He  wrote  chiefly  for  the  ward,  the  use  of  litanies  was  general.  The 
piano,  although  toward  the  end  of  his  life  or-  Antiphanafy  of  S&int  Gregory  contains  several, 
chestral  and  religious  compositions  were  in  the  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  three  litanies  are 
majority.  Few  great  men  have  been  more  loyal  especially  in  use — ^the  "Litany  of  the  Saints" 
to  their  friends  and  convictions  than  was  Liszt,  (which  is  the  most  ancient),  the  "Litany  of  the 
and  still  fewer  have  been  as  greatly  beloved  by  Name  of  Jesus,"  and  the  "Litany  of  Loreto."  Of 
their  contemporaries,  or  as  highly  honored  by  the  these,  the  first  alone  has  a  place  in  the  public 
world.  His  writings  include :  Lohengrin  et  Tann-  service  books  of  the  Church,  on  the  rogation 
hauser  de  Richard  Warner  ( 1861 ) ;  Fr4dMo  days,  in  the  ordination  service,  the  service  for  the 
Chopin  {IS52) ;  Ueher  Fields  Ifottumoa  {IB59)  i  consecration  of  churches,  the  consecration  of 
Robert  Franz  (1872) ;  and,  most  importaint,  Dee  cemeteries,  and  many  other  offices.  Although 
BoMmiena  et  de  leur  musique  en  Hongrie  ( 1859) .  called  litany  of  the  saints,  the  opening  and  dosing 
He  died  in  the  midst  of  a  Wagner  festival  at  petitions,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886.  Consult:  Ramann,  litany,  consist  of  prayers  addressed  directly  to 
Franz  Liszt  ale  Kunatler  und  Menach  (Leip-  God;  and  the  prayers  to  the  saints  are  not  for 
xig,  1894),  the  best  biography;  Von  Lenz,  Oreat  their  help,  but  for  their  intercession  on  behalf  of 
Piano  Virtuosos  (New  York,  1899) ;  Amy  Fay,  the  worshipers.  The  Litany  of  Jesus  consists  of 
Music  Study  in  Oem^any  (New  York,  1880),  an  a  number  of  addresses  to  Him  under  His  various 
excellent  personal  sketch ;  and,  for  a  critical  ap-  relations  to  men,  in  connection  with  the  several 
preciation,  Huneker,  Mezzotints  in  Modem  Musto  details  of  His  passion,  and  of  adjurations  of  Him 
(New  York,  1899).  throu^  the  memory  of  what  He  has  done  and 


suffered  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.    The  date 


spent  several  years  in  the  mountains  writing,  ,       .     ..      «?       ,     .  ..     „  f    ^      at  Loreto 

afcging,  and  drinking  with  his  comrades.    About  r^^blw  both^^^^^ 

742  he  went  to  the  capital  and  became  a  client  '«*«™^*^  ^^^  ^°®  aDove-namea  litanies  in  its 

of  the  great  minister  L  Shi  Chang,  and  later  ^P^^i^^.  ^^^^,^  ^/^f,  ^?>  ^if""!*^^^  ^ 

a  Court  favorite  of  the  Emperor  Mllig  Hwang,  i^t^/^""*  petitions  tj>  the  "Lamb  of  God.  who 

i%\\:      *«»"**»^  "*  "*c  xiu^/^iv*  jj^AUf^  xj.v«a.u5.  taketh  away  the  Sins  of  the  world ;"  but  the  mam 

But  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  palace  because  ^    ^^  ^^^  petitions  are  address^  to  the  Virgin 

of  mtrigue    or  possibly  merely  because  of  the  ^J    under  various  titles,  some  taken  from  the 

-dislike  of  the  Emperor's  favorite  wife.  According  Scriptures,  some  from  the  language  of  the  Fathers, 

to  Chinese  story  he  was  drowned  one  night  as  he  ^^J^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^j^  writers  of  the  medieval 

reached  to  kiss  the  moon's  reflection  at  the  side  Church.     The  litany  in  the  prayer-book  of  the 

of  his  boat>-plainly  a  materialization  of  one  of  ^^^^^  Church,  although  it  partakes  of  ancient 

his  dainty  conceits.    More  probably  he  died  under  ^^^     contains  no  invocation  of  the  Virgin  or 

the  protection  of  Li  Yang  Pang  after  receiving  ^j,^  ^^j^^^     j^  .^  ^j^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  parts-invoca- 

Imperial    forgiveness    for    his    many    attempte  ^^         deprecations,  intercessions,  and  supplica- 

against  the  dynasty     One  of  the  most  popular  tions-in  which  are  preserved  the  old  fom  of 

x>t  Chinese  poeto,  Li  Tai  Peh  is  called  the  prttjce  alternate  prayer  and  Response. 

of  poetry,  the  great  doctor,  and  the  tmmortal        „„--..-  l.       *   /^         ^        ,  *  x. 

icho  loved  wine.    His  poetical  skill  was  versatile        LTTCH^TELD.     A  borough  and  one  of  tiie 

and  his  subjects  were  varied.  Much  of  his  poetry  county-seato  of  Litehfleld  County,  Conn.,  30  miles 

has  a  touch  of  Anacreon,  but  in  all  there  is  a  keen  f^st  of  Hartford ;  near  Bantam  I^ke,  the  larg^ 

appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  most  L  ,!  ^^  }^f  ?r**®'  5°Y,  on  the  Shepaug,  Liteh- 

of  all  of  the  beautiful  moon.    Some  selections  are  ^^^  and  Northern  Railroad  (Map:  Connecticut, 

-translated  in  Giles,  Chinese  Literature,  p.  152  seq.  ^  2) .     It  has  beautiful  parks,  and  many  places 

(London,  1901),  and  in  d'Hervey  de  Samt-Denys,  ?;  historic  and  scenic  interest.    The  borough  is 

Po^aiea  de  V&poque  des  Thang,  pp.  1-72  (Paris,  ^^^  centre  of  large  dairying  mtereste,  and  there 

1862).  ^    irr  ^^g  some  manufactories,  supplied  with  water- 

power  from   the   outlet  of   Bantam  Lake,  and 

LITANY  (Lat.  litaniay  from  Gk.   Xiravela,  lit-  nickel-smelting  works,  the  vicinity  having  val- 

aneia,  entreaty,  from   Xiraivetv,  litainein,  to  en-  uable  deposits  of  nickel  ore.    Population,  in  1890, 

treat,  from  XireoBai,  liteathai,  to  pray,  from  ?4t^^  105B;  in  1900,  1120. 

Iif^,  prayer).    In  general,  a  solemn  act  of  suppli-        Litehfleld  was  settled  as  *Bantem'  in   1719, 

nation  addressed  to  God  with  the  object  of  avert-  and  several  years  later  ite  present  name  was 

ing  His  anger,  and  especially  on  occasions  of  pub-  adopted.    During  the  Revolution  it  was  used  for 

lie  calamity.    Through  all  the  varieties  of  form  a  time  as  a  depot  of  supplies,  and  in  1776  the 

which  litanies  have  assumed,  one  characteristic  statue  of  George  III.,  which  on  July  9  was  torn 

lias  always  been  maintained — ^viz.  that  the  prayer  down  on  Bowling  Green,  New  York,  was  ient 
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bere,  and  wa«  melted  and  cast  into  bullet*  b^  the 
women  of  Litchfield.  The  flnt  law  school  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  here  in  17S4  by  Judge 
Topping  Keeve,  who  conducted  it  until  hia  death 
in  1823.  Manr  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  and 
■tateimen  of  the  country,  including  five  Cabinet 
miniaters — Calhoun,  Woodbury,  Mason,  Clayton, 
and  Hubbard — were  trained  here.  In  1702  Mtaa 
Sarah  Pierce  o^ned  in  Litchfield  the  first  inatitu- 
tion  in  America  for  the  higher  education  o( 
women.  Lyman  Beecher  waa  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  from  1810  to  182fi,  and  it  was 
in  Litchfield  that  both  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  were  bom.  Litchfield 
waa  also  the  birthplace  of  Ethan  Allen,  and  the 
home  for  many  generations  of  the  distinguished 
Wolcott  family.  Consult;  Kilbourne,  Skttchet 
and  CftronicI«a  of  tiie  Tovm  of  Litehfield  (Hart- 
lord,  1856)  ;  the  Litchfield  Book  of  Day*  (Litch- 
field, 1900)  ;  and  an  article  by  Kilbourne,  in  the 
Connecticut  Qwirleiiy,  vol.  ii.  (Hartford,  18M). 
XITCHFIELI}.  A  city  in  Montgomeir  Coun- 
ty, 111.,  62  miles  northeast  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.; 
on  the  Chicago,  Peoria  and  Saint  Louis,  the  Clere- 
land,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quinc^,  the  Wabash,  and  other  railroads  (Map: 
Illinois,  C  4 ) .  It  has  a  public  library  and  parks ; 
and  there  is  an  abundance  of  Coal,  natural  gas, 
and  oil  in  the  vicinity.  Mining  and  manufactur- 
ing are  the  leading  industries,  the  principal  in- 
diwtria]  establishments  being  manufactories  of 
mine  engines  and  railroad  cars,  flour- mi  lis,  brick 
and  tile  plants,  foundries,  ^ ass- works,  and 
briquet-works.    Litchfield,  Incorporated  in 


UTCHITBLD.  A  village  and  the  county-aeat 
of  Meeker  County,  Minn.,  66  miles  west  of  Min- 
neapolb;  on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  (Map: 
Minnesota,  D  5).  It  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance aa  the  commercial  centre  of  a  grain  and  live- 
stock region,  and  has  several  grain  elevators, 
foundry  and  machine-shops,  and  manufactures  of 
flour,  lumber,  woolen  goods,  carriages  and 
wagons,  briclcs,  gloves,  etc.  Population,  in  1890, 
1B89;  in  1900,  2280. 

LITCHI,  or  "LSSXJBXX,  WtAV  (Nco-Lat., 
from  Chin.  Itchf),  Jiephelium  lAI-cki.  A  large 
evergreen  tree  of  the  natural  order  Sapjndaceff, 
native  of  China  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
extensively  grown  in  many  tropical  countries. 
It  is  highly  prized  (or  its  fruit,  which  is  said 
to  he  one  of  the  most  delicioijs  known.  It  is 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  trees  in  Florida, 
but  with  little  success,  as  the  tree  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  injury  by  cold  and  thrives  only  in 
the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State.  It 
is  reported  as  tolerant  of  the  conditions  found 
in  parts  of  southern  California.  The  fruit  is  a 
nut  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  which  con- 
sists of  a  thin,  rough,  brittle  shell  within  which  is 
a  sweet  pulp  surrounding  a  hard  seed.  The  pulp 
■eparates  readily  from  the  seed  and  is  eaten  frrah, 
dried,  or  as  a  sort  of  preserve.  In  the  dried  state 
the  nut*  keep  a  long  time,  and  it  is  mostly  in 
this  form  that  they  are  found  in  commerce.  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  stores  usually  keep  them  in 
atock.  The  fruit  is  principally  used  as  a  confec- 
tion, nigar  being  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of 
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the  pulp.  Fruits  of  other  species  of  Nephelium 
resemble  the  litchi  and  are  used  in  a  siroilar 
manner.  The  principal  ones  are  the  rambutan 
{Nephelium  lappoeeum),  which  has  a  bright  red 
fruit  covered  with  soft  spines;  and  the  longan. 


( .Vephelium  Lonfona ) ,  a  tree  of  moderate  size  and 
line  appearance,  which  ia  readily  cultivated,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  smaller  and  inferior  to  the  litchi. 

LIT  DB  JUSTICE.    See  Bed  of  Jubuci. 

UTEB.    See  Metbio  Stbteii. 

LUEBABT  FBOFEBTT.  property  in 
ideaa,  expresaed  in  written  or  printed  language. 
Literary  property,  as  defined  by  Drone,  is  "the 
exclusive  ri^t  of  the  owner  to  possess,  use,  and 
dispose  of  intellectual  productions,"  and  copy- 
right is  "the  exclusive  right  of  the  owner  to  mul- 
tiply and  dispose  of  copies  of  an  intellectual  pro- 
duction." The  EnglUh  statute  (6,  a  Victoria) 
defines  copyright  to  mean  "the  sole  and  exclusive 
liberty  ot  printing  or  of  othemise  multiplying 
copies  of  any  subject  to  which  the  word  is  herein 
applied."  The  American  statute  (U.  S.  Rev. 
Stat.,  sec.  4952)  speaks  of  copyright  in  a  book 
as  "the  sole  liberty  of  printing,  reprinting,  pub- 
lishing,    .     .     .     and  vending  the  same." 

Property  in  an  intellectual  production,  com- 
prising the  exclusive  right  of  multiplying  for 
snle  copies  of  literary  or  of  art  productions,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  Whatever  theories 
might  have  been  held  during  the  time  of  the 
Roman  State  in  regard  to  the  rightfulness  of  the 
claim  of  the  author  to  enjoy  the  usufruct  of  all 
the  copies  of  his  production,  the  manifest  impos- 
sibility of  securing,  under  the  conditions  then  ob- 
taining, by  any  process  of  law  or  any  applica- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  State,  the  control  of 
such  usufruct,  prevented  the  lawyers  of  the  time 
from  giving  any  serious  attention  to  the  question. 
In  theae  earlier  discussions  as  to  the  nature  of 
property  in  ideas,  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  queatioii  whether  such  property  should  take 
precedence  over  that  in  the  material  which  hap- 
pened to  have  been  utilized  for  the  expression  of 
the  ideas.  The  jurist  Tribonian,  who  waa  select- 
ed bv  Justinian  to  supervise  the  preparation  of 
the  Justinian  Code,  followed  an  opinion  of  Gains 
(given  about  a.D.  150).  which,  having  reference  to 
the  ownership  ot  a  certain  table  upon  which  a 
picture  had  been  painted,  gave  the  table  to  the 
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artist.  This  decision  contains  an  unnistakable 
recognition  of  Immaterial  property,  not,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  sense  of  a  right  to  exclusive  repro- 
duction, but  in  the  particular  application  that, 
while  material  property  depends  upon  the  sub- 
stance, immaterial  property,  that  is  to  say  prop* 
erty  in  ideas,  depends  upon  the  form. 

Apart  from  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the 
'appropriation'  of  their  literary  productions,  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  writers  that 
authorship  was  not  in  itself  a  worthy  vocation, 
but  was  to  be  considered  simply  as  a  pastime,  un- 
questionably stood  in  the  way  of  arrangements 
under  which  authors  secured  compensation  for 
their  productions,  and  doubtless  postponed  for  a 
considerable  period  the  recognition  by  the  pub- 
lishers and  by  the  reading  public  of  any  property 
rights  in  literature.  It  appears  from  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  Horace,  Martial,  and  others,  that  they 
made  a  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  writings. 

The  scanty  references  which  can  be  traced  in 
the  Latin  literature  of  the  first  century  to  the 
relations  of  the  authors  with  the  booksellers  ap- 
pear, as  might  be  expected,  almost  exclusively  in 
the  writings  of  the  society  poets.  For  the  cen- 
turies following  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  during  which  literary  undertakings  were 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  monasteries,  the 
Roman  usage,  under  which  authors  could  dispose 
of  their  works  to  booksellers  and  the  latter  could 
be  secure  of  some  commercial  control  of  the  prop- 
erty purchased,  was  entirely  forgotten.  No  re- 
strictions were  placed  on  the  duplication  of  works 
of  literature.  The  statutes  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  issued  in  1223,  provided  that  the  book- 
sellers of  the  university  w^ere  to  produce  dupli- 
cate copies  of  all  the  texts  authorized  for  the 
use  of  the  university.  There  is  evidence  of  pay- 
ments being  made  to  the  university  scholars 
whose  services  were  utilized  in  annotating  these 
texts  and  in  correcting  the  work  of  the  copyists. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  attending  the  repro- 
duction of  manuscript  was  then  much  greater 
than  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
When,  therefore,  an  author  desired  to  secure  for 
his  works  a  wide  circulation,  he  came  to  regard 
the  reproduction  not  as  a  reserved  right  and 
source  of  income,  but' as  a  service  to  himself  which 
he  was  very  ready  to  facilitate  and  even  to  com- 
pensate. Throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  whatever 
immaterial  property  in  realms  of  science  or  of  art 
obtained  recognition  and  protection  was  held  in 
ownership  not  by  individuals,  but  by  churches, 
monasteries,  or  universities.  The  writers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  were  satisfied  when  they  could 
succeed  under  any  conditions  in  getting  their  pro- 
ductions before  the  public. 

The  printing-press  brought  with  it  the  possi- 
bility of  a  compensation  for  literary  labor.  Very 
speedily,  however,  the  unrestricted  rivalry  of 
printers  brought  into  existence  competing  and  un- 
authorized editions,  which  diminished  the  pros- 
pects of  profit,  or  entailed  loss,  for  the  authors, 
editors,  and  printers  of  the  original  issue,  and 
thus  discouraged  further  undertakings.  As  there 
was  no  general  enactment  under  which  the  diflS- 
culty  could  be  met.  protection  for  the  authom 
and  their  representatives  was  sought  throuph 
special  ^privileges'  obtained  for  separate  works  as 
issued.  The  earliest  privilege  of  the  kind  was 
that  conceded  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  in  Janu- 
ary, 1491.  to  the  jurist  Peter  of  Ravenna,  secur- 
ing to  him  and  to  the  publishers  selected  by  him 


the  exclusive  right  for  the  printing  and  sale  of 
his  work  Phosnix.  No  term  of  years  was  named 
in  this  privilege.  The  larger  number  of  the 
earlier  Italian  enactments  in  regard  to  literature 
were  framed  not  so  much  with  reference  to  tbe 
protection  of  authors  as  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing printers  (acting  also  as  publishers)  to 
undertake  certain  literary  enterprises  which  were 
believed  to  be  important  to  the  community.  The 
Republic  of  Venice,  the  dukes  of  Florence,  and 
Leo  X.  and  other  popes  conceded  at  different 
times  to  certain  printers  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  printing  for  specific  terms  (rarely  exceeding 
14  years)  editions  of  classic  authors;  not  so 
much  to  secure  profits  for  the  printers,  but  sim- 
ply to  encourage,  for  the  benefit  of  the  eom- 
munity,  literary'  ventures  on  the  part  of  the 
editors  and  printers. 

In  France,  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  to 
•  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  be- 
came the  usage  for  the  publisher  (who  was  also 
the  printer)  before  undertaking  the  publication 
of  a  work,  to  obtain  from  the  I^ng  an  authorisa- 
tion or  letter  patent,  the  term  ol  which  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  also  to 
the  mood  of  the  monarch  or  of  the  advising 
ministers.  The  status  of  literary  property  was 
further  recognized  and  defined  by  the  so-calle<l 
Ordinances  de  Moulina  of  Charles  IX.  in  1566, 
and  the  letters  patent  of  Henry  III.  in  1576,  but 
the  general  method  under  which  copyrights  were 
granted  and  were  defended  remained  practically 
the  same.  These  royal  letters  were  for  the  mosit 
part  in  the  earlier  years,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  Italy,  issued  for  the  protection  of  special  edi- 
tions  of  the  classics.  They  were  concerned,  there- 
fore, not  with  the  protection  of  original  owner- 
ship, but  with  the  encouragement  of  investments 
on  the  part  of  the  printer-publishers  in  scholarly 
imdertakings.  In  so  far  as  these  editions  includ- 
ed original  work  (in  connection  with  the  revision 
or  annotation  of  the  texts),  this  work  had  been 
paid  for  by  the  publishers,  who  stood,  therefore, 
m  the  place  of  the  original  workers.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  1789  abolished  all  royal  priv- 
ileges that  were  still  in  force  for  the  protection 
of  works  of  literature.  In  July,  1793,  the  first 
general  copyright  act  was  passed.  This  gave  pro- 
tection to  the  author  during  his  life  and  to  his 
heirs  and  assigns  for  ten  years  thereafter.  The 
Imperial  act  of  1810  extended  the  term  in  behalf 
of  the  author  and  his  widow  for  life,  and  of  their 
children  for  twenty  years.  The  law  of  March  28, 
1852,  prohibited  the  production  in  France  of 
unauthorized  editions  of  foreign  works.  The 
law  of  April  6,  1854.  increased  the  term  in  behalf 
of  the  children  to  thirty  years,  while  the  act  of 
July  14,  1866,  increased  the  period  of  protection 
in  behalf  of  heirs  to  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
the  author.  The  decree  of  the  9th  of  December, 
1857,  declared  the  copyright  legislation  of  France 
applicable  to  the  French  colonies  named,  and 
subsequent  copyright  legislation  was  made  appli- 
cable in  all  the  colonies  by  the  decree  of  October 
29,  1887.  Later  amendments  have  had  to  do 
simply  with  details.  The  provisions  apply  equal- 
ly to  foreigners  and  to  Frenchmen,  and  no  re- 
striction 18  made  as  to  the  author's  residence 
at  the  time  the  copyright  is  taken  out^  In 
case  the  work  be  first  published  abroad.  eopTrtjiht 
in  France  may  be  secured  subsequently  bv  the  de- 
posit of  two  copies  with  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior or  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Prefecture  in 
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the  departmenU.  The  most  important  modifica- 
tions of  this  act  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
Convention  of  Bern  of  1886-87,  and  the  Conven- 
tion with  the  United  States  in  1891,  reference  to 
which  will  be  made  later. 

The  earliest  German  privilege  of  which  there 
is  trustworthy  record  was  issued  in  1501  by  the 
Aulic  Council  to  an  association  entitled  the 
Sodalitaa  Rhenana  Celtica,  for  the  publication 
of  an  edition  of  the  dramas  of  Hroswitha  of 
Gandersheim,  which  edition  had  been  prepared 
for  the  press  by  Konrad  Celtes.  These  dramas 
had  been  written  about  985.  This  Hroswitha 
privilege,  while  later  than  the  early  Venice 
privileges,  antedates  by  two  years  the  first  in-^ 
stance  in  France,  and  by  seventeen  years  the 
first  in  England.  After  1501  there  is  a  long  series 
-of  Imperial  privileges  issued  directly  by  the  Im- 
perial Chancellor  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 
In  1512  an  Imperial  privilege  was  issued  to  the  < 
historiographer  John  Stadius,  for  all  that  he 
should  print,  the  first  European  privilege  which 
was  made  to  cover  more  than  a  single  work  or 
which  undertook  to  protect  books  not  yet  pub- 
lished. An  Imperial  patent  of  1685  uses  the 
terms  (as  if  in  antithesis  to  each  other)  'A 
privileged  book'  and  'A  book  purchased  from  its 
author.'  Later  we  find  references  to  'privileged' 
and  'non-privileged'  books,  under  the  latter  being 
understocKi  original  works  by  contemporary 
writers.  Ptltter  (who  may  be  called  the  father 
of  the  modern  theory  of  property  in  literary  pro- 
ductions), writing  in  1774,  uses  for  the  unprivi- 
leged books  the  term  eigenthumlich  (individual) 
and  for  the  privileged  the  term  mcht-eiffenthiim' 
Itch  (non-individual).  Literary  piracy  in  Ger- 
many began  almost  at  once  with  the  invention 
of  printing.  Before  manuscript  copies  had  been 
replaced  by  printed  books,  the  possession  of  a 
manuscript  was  held  to  carry  with  it  the  right 
to  make  copies  of  the  same  ad  libitum.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  printed  copy  of  a  work  was  for  a  con- 
siderable time  also  believed  to  carry  with  it 
the  right  to  make  and  dispose  of  further  printed 
copies,  and  the  first  upholders  of  an  author's 
copyright  found  themselves  obliged  to  contend 
against  the  claim  of  'ancient  precedent.'  Elarly 
in  the  history  of  the  German  book  trade,  there 
arose,  however,  a  practice  among  the  leading  . 
publishers  of  respecting  each  other's  tmdertak- 
mgs,  irrespective  of  any  privileges  or  of  other 
legal  protection  given  to  the  works  in  question. 
To  this  practice  there  were,  of  course,  numerous 
•exceptions,  but  it  exercised  nevertheless,  during 
the  period  previous  to  the  existence  of  a  national 
copyright  system,  an  important  influence  in 
indicating  the  tendency  of  the  book  trade  and 
that  of  the  reading  public  to  a  recognition  of  and 
a  respect  for  literary  property.  It  also  placed 
the  publishers  in  a  better  position  to  make  sat- 
isfactory payments  to  the  authors  or  editors 
employed  by  them.  The  many  important  publica- 
tions of  Koberger  of  Nuremberg,  whose  business 
activity  dated  from  1473,  were  issued  entirely 
without  privilege,  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
were  not  interfered  with  by  rival  publishers.  In 
1632  the  magistrates  of  Nuremberg,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  widow  of  Albert  Dflrer,  enjoined 
Hans  GUldemund  from  reengraving  the  Triumph- 
wagen  and  selling  impressions  of  his  plate.  In 
the  same  year  these  magistrates  cautioned  all 
the  hooksellers  of  Nurembierg  against  keeping  in 


stock  or  selling  any  copies  of  a  certain  imautbor- 
ized  edition  of  Dttrer's  Instruction  in  Perspective. 
Under  the  order  of ^  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
of  Basel,  issued  in  October,  1531,  printers  of 
books  in  that  city  were  enjoined  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  under  the  penalty  of  100  gulden,  from 
reprinting  or  pirating  the  books  of  one  another. 
Until  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  protection  of  literary  property  in  Germany 
depended  upon  a  system  of  privileges,  Imperial 
or  local,  but  these  privileges  were  for  the  most 
part  concerned  simply  with  the  property  inter- 
ests of  the  publishers  and  printers,  but  a  small 
proportion  of  them  having  to  do  with  modem 
books  or  with  the  rights  of  living  authors.  Such 
privileges  covered  at  the  outset  three  classes  of 
literary  undertakings:  first,  official  publications 
— a  term  including  in  the  earlier  times  the  service 
books  of  the  Church  and  school  text-books,  as 
well  as  the  authorized  text  of  Government  edicts, 
laws,  and  enactments ;  secondly,  editions  of  works 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  world's  literature 
{literarisches  Oemeingut),  i.e.  the  first  printing 
{Vordruck)  of  the  same;  and  third,  new  books 
presenting  the  first  consideration  of  a  specific 
subject,  more  particularly  of  a  scientific,  tech- 
nical, or  practical  nature.  For  this  last  class 
of  undertaking,  the  recipient  of  the  privilege 
claimed  a  control  not  only  of  the  specific  book 
which  be  had  produced  or  of  which  he  was  the 
owner,  bat  the  monopoly  lor  the  time  being, 
within  the  district  covered  by  the  privilege,  of 
the  subject  considered  in  soch  book.  The  writer 
who  had  produced  a  book  on  "The  Use  of  Herbs," 
or  the  pnMisher  who  had  employed  a  writer  to 
prepare  such  a  book  (the  subject  not  having 
been  treated  before  or  at  least  not  recently), 
would  consider  himself  aggrieved  and  would  con- 
tend that  his  rights  had  been  infringed,  if  within 
the  same  territory  the  publication  of  another 
book  on  herbs  should  be  permitted.  If  the 
privilege  covered  an  edition  of  a  Latin  author, 
the  holder  believed  himself  authorized  to  prevent 
the  publication,  within  the  territory  covered  by 
his  privilege,  of  any  other  edition  of  the  same 
author,  even  though  such  competing  edition 
might,  in  respect  to  the  revision  of  the  text  and 
to  the  editorial  work  in  the  notes  and  com- 
mentaries, be  entirely  distinct  from  his  own. 
Local  privileges  of  this  kind,  which  undertook 
to  give  to  the  possessor  an  exclusive  control, 
during  a  certain  term,  for  a  specified  classic 
text,  were,  of  course,  practically  identical  with 
the  trade  monopolies,  also  characteristic  of  the 
age,  which  were  conceded  for  the  sale,  within 
specific  terrritories,  of  articles  such  as  salt  or 
wool. 

In  1704,  legislation  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Prussian  Parliament  which  was  accepted  by  the 
other  States  of  Germany  (excepting  Wfirttemberg 
and  Mecklenburg),  under  which  all  German  au- 
thors and  foreign  authors  whose  works  were 
represented  by  publishers  taking  part  in  the 
book  fairs  in  Frankfort  and  I^iprig,  were  to  be 
protected  throughout  the  States  of  Germany 
against  unauthorized  rerprints.  This  Berlin  en- 
actment may  be  credited  as  the  first  step  toward 
a  practical  recognition  of  international  copy- 
right. It  proved,  however,  difficult,  at  least 
until  after  1815,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
these  interstate  enactments. 

The  first  copyright  privilege  in  England  bean 
date  1518  and*  was  issued  to  Richard  Pynsou, 
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King's  printer,  the  successor,  second  in  line,  to 
Cazton.  The  privilege  gives  a  monopoly  for  the 
term  of  t^vo  years.  The  date  is  fifteen  years  later 
than  that  of  the  first  privilege  issued  in  France. 
In  1530,  a  privilege  of  seven  years  was  granted 
to  an  author  in  consideration  of  the  value  of 
his  work.  This  is  cited  by  Scrutton  as  the  first 
record  of  an  English  copyright  issued  to  an 
author.  Royal  privileges  continued  to  be  issued 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  while,  after 
1556,  the  entries  in  the  registers  of  the 
Stationers'  Company  are  made  evidence  of  the 
exclusive  rights  to  the  persons  named  for  print- 
ing the  books  specified.  The  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, in  giving  title  to  property  in  a  *copy*  or 
literary  production,  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  an  authority  se- 
cured to  it  through  royal  charter.  The  control 
of  the  work  of  the  Stationers  was,  in  1637, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The 
replacing  in  1640  of  the  absolutism  of  the  Star 
Chamber  by  the  absolutism  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment made  no  change  in  the  completeness  of  the 
authority  left  with  the  Stationers'  Company. 
The  Parliamentary  Ordinances  of  1641,  in  pro- 
hibiting printing  or  importing  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  the  'copies'  of  said  books, 
constituted  a  clear  statutory  recognition  of  prop- 
erty in  'copy,'  a  recognition  evidently  resting 
upon  an  understanding  of  its  existence  under 
the  common  law.  The  act  of  1643  for  "redressing 
disorders  in  printing,"  and  the  licensing  act  of 
1662,  while  having  for  their  main  purpose  the 
control  of  literature  in  connection  with  its  in- 
fluence on  politics,  continued  to  affirm  or  to 
imply  the  existence  of  property  in  the  ''copy' 
of  books.  The  English  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject, Maugham,  Coppinger,  Scrutton,  and  others, 
and  the  American  Drone,  are  at  one  in  the  opin- 
ion that  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  the  general  imderstanding  in  England  that 
authors  possessed  in  their  productions  a  per- 
petual right  of  property  and  that  this  right 
could  be  assigned.  This  understanding,  upon 
which  were  based  Parliamentary  acts  for  regula- 
tion and  for  license,  and  in  accord  with  which 
were  carried  on  important  and  continued  busi- 
ness undertakings,  marked  a  development  in  the 
conception  of  literary  property  which  had  not  then 
been  reached  elsewhere.  The  Act  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1710,  under  which  a 
statutory  protection  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years 
was  given  to  the  author  of  a  literary  production 
(with  provision  that  if  he  were  alive  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period,  his  copyright  could  be 
extended  fourteen  years ) ,  brought  to  a  close,  for 
Great  Britain,  the  period  of  common-law  copyright. 
This  result  was  probably  not  intended  by  the  legis- 
lators who  framed  the  act  and  was  certainly  not 
anticipated  by  the  publishers  at  whose  instance  the 
matter  had  been  taken  up  and  who  were  simply 
applying  for  a  more  specific  and  more  effective 
protection,  covering  such  term  as  Parliament 
mij^ht  see  fit  to  grant,  for  the  property  in  their 
'copies,*  of  the  existence  of  which  property  there 
had  as  yet  been  no  question.  It  was,  in  fact, 
not  until  1769  that  any  serious  contention  was 
raised  against  the  continued  validity  of  copyright 
at  common  law.  In  that  year,  the  common-law 
right  was  maintained  in  the  decision  rendered 
in  the  famous  case  of  Millar  vs,  Taylor,  a  de- 
cision rendered  the  more  noteworthy  because  it 
was  concurred  in  by  Lord.  Mansfield,  the  great- 


est authority  on  the  subject  of  copyright  whom 
Europe  had  thus  far  known. •  In  1774,  in  the 
case  of  Donaldson  V8,  Becket,  the  issue  was 
raised  for  the  second  time,  the  property  involved 
being  the  same  in  each  suit,  the  copyright  of 
Thomson's  Seasons,  In  this  case  the  House  of 
Lords  reversed  its  previous  decision.  Its  con- 
clusions were  in  substance:  first,  that  an  author 
had  a  common-law  right  to  his  production  before 
publication  (ten  judges  in  the  affirmative  and 
one  dissenting)  ;  second,  that,  after  publication, 
such  common-law  right  still  rested  in  the  author 
(eight  judges  in  the  affinnative  and  three  in 
the  negative)  ;  third,  that,  under  the  statute  of 
1710,  the  author  had  lost  his  right  of  action 
at  common  law  and  retained  protection  for  his 
copyright  only  during  the  term  prescribed  by 
the  statute  (six  judges  in  the  affirmative  and 
five  in  the  negative)  ;  fourth,  that  the  right  at 
.  common  law  possessed  by  the  author  and  his  as- 
signs prior  to  1710  had  been  a  right  in  per- 
petuity (seven  judges  in  the  affirmative,  four  in 
the  negative).  In  each  of  these  votes,  including 
that  of  the  vital  issue  of  the  effect  upon  the  com- 
mon-law right  of  the  statute  of  1710,  Lord  Mans- 
field was  recorded  in  favor  of  the  continued  right 
of  the  author  at  common  law,  and  of  the  per- 
petuity of  copyright,  irrespective  of  the  effect  of 
this  statute.  The  effect  of  this  decision  was,  as 
said,  to  replace  what  may  be  called  the  common- 
law  period  of  a  copyright  in  England  by  a  copy- 
right protection  limited  to  the  terms  of  the  suc- 
cessive statutes. 

The  copyright  law  now  in  force  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  substance  that  of  5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  45» 
enacted  in  1842,  with  amendment  of  1862  for 
paintings  and  photographs.  Exclusive  right  to 
perform  dramatic  pieces  is  given  by  the  statute 
of  1833.  Sculpture  is  provided  for  under  the 
act  of  1813'.    See  Coptbioht. 

The  copyright  act  was  the  result  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary movement  initiated  by  Sergeant  Tal- 
fourd,  conducted  later  by  Lord  Mahon.  Under 
Talfourd's  bill  of  1841  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  copyright  to  a  period  of  sixty 
years  from  the  death  of  the  author.  The  prin- 
cipal  opponent  of  this  longer  term  was  Macaulay, 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House.  Macaulay's 
views  prevailed,  and  the  Talfourd  bill  was  de- 
.  feated.  The  term  finally  arrived  at  was  that 
suggested  by  Macaulay,  and  it  wa«  also  at  his 
instance  that  the  provision  was  added  against 
a  possible  suppression  of  books  by  the  owners  of 
the  copyright. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  act  in  regard  to 
copyright  was  passed  in  Connecticut  in  January, 
1783.  This  was  followed  by  the  acts  of  Massachu- 
setts, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Rhode  Island,  later  in  1783,  and  before  May, 
1786,  all  of  the  other  original  States,  except 
Delaware,  had  passed  similar  acts.  These  Sicts 
were  due  more  particularly  to  the  efforts'  of 
Noah  Webster,  and  their  first  service  was  the 
protection  of  his  famous  Speller,  Webster  jour- 
neyed from  State  capital  to  State  capital  to  urge 
upon  Governors  and  Legislatures  the  immediate 
necessity  of  copyright  laws,  and  his  persistent 
efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  The  neces- 
sity for  State  laws  on  the  subject  was,  how- 
ever, obviated  by  the  United  States  statute  of 
1790.  Previous  to  the  adoption,  in  1787,  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  a  general  copyright  law  was 
not  within  the  province  of  the  central  Government^ 
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and  in  order  to  encourage  the  States  in  the 
framing  of  copyright  legislation,  a  resolution^.pro- 
posed  by  Madison,  was  adopted  in  Congress  in 
May,  1783,  recommending  to  the  States  the  adop- 
tion of  laws  securing  copyright  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  fourteen  years,  with  right  of  renewal 
for  fourteen  years  more*  Certain  of  the  State 
acts  granted  longer  terms.  The  act  of  1790,  how- 
ever, provided  for  the  double  term  suggested  by 
Madison.  The  net  of  1831  extended  the  fourteen 
years  to  twenty-eight,  with  the  privilege  to  the 
author,  his  widow,  or  the  children,  of  renewal 
for  fourteen  years  more.  The  statute  law  relat- 
ing to  copyright  is  to  be  found  in  XJ.  8.  Rev, 
Stat.,  Tit.  60,  Chap.  3  (1874),  with  later  amend- 
ments, of  which  those  of  March,  1891,  intro- 
duced international  provisions.  (See  Copy- 
right.) Under  the  interpretation  of  the  United 
States  courts,  copyright  in  published  works 
exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  while  in 
the  works  that  have  not  been  published,  such 
as  compositions  prepared  for  dramatic  representa- 
tion, the  copyright  obtains  through  the  common 
law.  The  United  States  decision  which  still 
serves  as  a  precedent  on  the  point  of  statutory 
limitation  of  copyright  is  that  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1834  in  the  case  of 
Wheaton  vs,  Peters.  This  decision  involved  the 
purport  of  the  United  States  law  of  1790,  and 
the  determination  of  the  same  question  that  had 
been  decided  bv  the  House  of  Lords  in  1774;  viz. 
whether  copyright  in  a  published  work  existed  by 
the  common  law,  and  if  so  whether  it  had  been 
taken  away  by  statute.  The  Court  held  that  the 
law  had  been  settled  in  England,  the  act  of  8  Anne, 
Chap.  21,  having  taken  away  any  right  previously 
existing  at  common  law;  and  that  the  copyright 
statute  of  1790  did  not  affirm  a  right  already  in 
existence,  but  created  one ;  and  finallv,  that  there 
was  no  common  law  of  the  United  States  in  force. 
Justice  Thompson  and  Baldwin,  in  opposing  the 
conclusions  of  the  four  justices  concurring  in 
this  decision,  took  the  ground  that  the  common 
law  of  England  did  prevail  in  the  United  States, 
that  copyright  at  common  law  had  been  fully 
recogni^,  and  that  even  if  it  were  admitted  that 
such  copyright  had  been  abrogated  in  England  by 
the  statute  of  Anne,  such  statute  had,  of  course, 
no  effect  either  in  the  colonies  or  in  the  United 
States.  In  1880,  in  the  case  of  Putnam  va.  Pol- 
lard, it  was  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  that  the 
decision  in  Wheaton  vs.  Peters  could,  in  any 
case,  only  make  a  precedent  for  Pennsylvania; 
that  the*  English  common  law  obtained  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  could  not  have-  been 
affected  by  the  statute  of  Anne;  but  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Wheaton  vs. 
Peters  constituted  a  valid  precedent. 

International  Copyright.  The  first  country 
to  take  action  in  regard  to  international  copy- 
right was  Prussia,  which  in  1836  passed  an  act 
conceding  the  protection  of  the  Prussian  statute 
to  the  writers  of  every  country  which  should 
grant  reciprocity.  In  1837  a  copyright  conven- 
tion was  concluded  between  the  different  mem- 
ben  of  the  German  Confederation.  This  was 
eonfirmed  in  1870  between  the  States  which  were 
then  brought  together  in  the  newly  constituted 
German  Empire.  In  1838  an  act  was  passed  in 
Kngland  imder  which  the  Crown  might,  by  order 
In  council,  grant  the  privilege  of  copyright  to 
authors  of  books  first  published  in  any  foreign 
eountry,  to  be  named  in  such  order,  provided  al- 


ways that  "due  protection  had  been  secured  by 
the  foreign  Powers  so  named  for  the  benefit  of 
parties  interested  in  works  first  published  in 
British  dominions."  Under  this  act  Great 
Britain  entered  into  copyright  conventions  with 
Saxony,  1846;  Hanover,  1847;  France,  1851; 
Prussia,  1855;  Belgium,  1855;  Spain,  1857; 
Sardinia,  1862;  and  Itely,  1867.  Interstete  con- 
ventions were  also  arrived  at  during  the  same 
period  between  most  of  the  literature- producing 
States  of  Europe,  the  noteworthy  exceptions  be- 
ing Belgium  (which  profited  largelv  through  the 
unauthorized  reprinting  of  books  originating  in 
France),  Holland,  and  Hungary.  In  1887,  under 
the  Bern  Convention,  the  States  of  Europe  and 
certain  States  outside  of  Europe  united  in  a 
copyright  system  which  protected,  throughout  the 
territory  of  the  States  that  were  party  to  the 
convention,  the  works  produced  in  each  of  these 
Stetes.  The  States  taking  part  in  this  interna- 
tional \mion  comprised  at  the  outset  Great  Brit- 
ain (including  the  British  colonies),  Germany^ 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Haiti,  and  Tunis.  Since  1887  the  following  Stet«s 
have  come  into  the  union:  Luxembourg,  Monaco, 
Montenegro,  Norway,  Japan,  and  Denmark.  The 
most  noteworthy  exceptions,  among  the  litera- 
ture-producing countries,  to  membership  in  the 
convention  are  Holland,  Russia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  the  United  Stetes.  In  1896  a  diplo- 
matic conference  met  in  Paris  to  discuss  a  re- 
vision of  the  Bern  Convention,  and  drew  up  a 
modification  known  as  the  Act  of  the  4th  of  May, 
1896.  The  association  maintains  a  permanent 
bureau  at  Bern,  and  imder  its  initiative  confer- 
ences have  been  held  at  brief  intervals  through 
the  action  of  which  the  provisions  of  the  Union 
have  been  perfected.  In  1901  the  International 
Publishers'  Association  esteblished  at  Bern  a 
permanent  bureau  whose  work  is  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  that  of  the  Bern  Convention. 
In  the  United  States  efforts  to  secure  inter- 
national copyright  relations  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1837  Henry 
Clay  presented  to  Congress  a  petition  of  British 
authors  asking  for  American  copyright.  In 
1843  George  P.  Putnam  presented  to  Congress  a 
memorial  drafted  by  himself,  and  signed  by 
ninetv-seven  publishers  and  printers,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  ''the  absence  of  an  international 
copyright  was  alike  injurious  to  the  business  of 
publishing,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large."  In  1841  was  organized  the  first 
International  Copyright  Association,  of  which 
George  P.  Putnam  was  the  secretary.  Between 
that  date  and  1891  fourteen  copyright  measures 
were  introduced  into  Conjrress.  *  In  1887  the 
American  Copyright  League,  composed  in  the 
main  of  the  authors  of  the  country,  appointed  an 
executive  committee  to  take  action  to  further 
the  measures  then  pending  in  behalf  of  interna- 
tional copyright.  Of  this  committee  Mr.  R.  U. 
Johnson  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  its 
activity,  the  secreterj'.  In  the  same  month  waa 
organized  the  American  Publishers*  Copyright 
League,  with  W.  H.  Appleton  as  president,  apd 
G.  H.  Putnam  as  secretory.  In  1891  was  finally 
secured  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  drafted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Publishers'  League,  which 
made  such  modifications  in  the  existing. statute 
as  to  concede  copyright  in  the  United  States  to 
the  authors  of  foreign  Stetes  in  which  American 
authors   were   placed   in   a   position   to   secure 
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fiiinilar  copyright  protection.  The  most  impor-  general  cultivation  and  have  helped  to  leseen  in- 
tant  limitations  in  the  copyright  as  granted  in  ternational  prejudice.  The  law  has  thus  deprived 
the  act  of  1891  were  the  requirements  that  the  American  publishers,  and  all  who  have  a  business 
foreign  book  to  secure  protection  of  the  American  interest  with  these  publishers  in  the  trade  of 
statute  must  be  produced  from  type  set  within  book-manufacturing,  of  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  that  two  ing  legitimate  profit  from  the  production  of 
copies  of  the  book  so  produced  must  be  deposited  American  editions  of  the  works  of  Continental  au* 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  not  later  than  the  thors.  The  law  has  also  proved  defective  in  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  work,  in  this  or  any  provisions  relating  to  the  protection  of  works  of 
foreign  country.  The  requirement  that  the  work  art,  provisions  which  were  framed  some  time  in 
of  an  American  author  should,  in  order  to  se-  advance  of  the  development  of  important  meth- 
cure  copyright  in  this  countrv,  be  manufactured  ods  of  art  production,  and  in  its  failure  to  extend 
in  this  country  was  new.  While,  through  the  the  term  of  copyright  with  a  view  to  securing  for 
passage  of  the  act  of  1891,  the  United  States  the  producers  of  intellectual  property  the  con- 
had  Anally  put  itself  on  record  in  company  trol  for  their  productions  during  their  own  life- 
with  the  other  civilized  and  literature-producing  time,  and  of  preserving  for  their  heirs  the  enjoy- 
and  literature-consuming  States  of  the  world  in  ment  of  the  results  of  these  productions  during 
recognizing  the  property  rights  of  literary  pro-  a  reasonable  term  after  the  death  of  the  pro- 
ducers, it  was  not  in  a  position  to  accept  mem-  ducer.  The  United  States  should  not  have  been 
bership  in  the  Convention  of  Bern.  The  re-  satisfied  with  according  to  literary  producers 
quirement  that  th§  copyrighted  book  must  be  a  smaller  term  of  protection  than  is  considered 
manufactured  in  this  country,  coupled  with  the  advisable  by  any  other  civilized  State  excepting 
requirement  for  simultaneous  publication,  made  Greeocf. 

conditions  which  were  incompatible  with  the  The  diverse  theories  in  regard  to  literary  prop- 
regulations  accepted  by  the  Bern  Association,  erty  which,  in  the  shaping  of  the  copyright  legis- 
This  additional  measure  for  securing  American  lation  of  the  world,  have  come  into  discussion 
copyright  for  aliens  (and,  under  reciprocity,  for-  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  First, 
eign  copyright  for  Americans),  a  measure  which  property  in  an  intellectual  conception  or  creation 
is  the  result  of  fifty-three  years  of  effort  on  the  is  analogous  to  property  in  a  material  creation, 
part  of  individual  workers  and  of  successive  and  implies  as  comprehensive  and  unlimited  a 
copyright  leagues,  brings  this  country  to  the  control  for  the  production  as  that  conceded  by 
point  reached  by  France  in  1810,  and  by  Great  the  community  to  other  classes  of  productions; 
Britain  and  the  States  of  Germany  in  1836-37.  second,  intellectual  property  depends  upon  an 
Imperfect  as  the  act  may  be  as  judged  by  the  individual  agreement  or  convention,  to  which 
present  standards  of  international  copyright  each  person  enjoying  the  use  of  a  copy  of  a 
legislation,  it  not  only  marks  a  great  advance  literary  or  artistic  production  makes  himself  a 
in  the  development  of  public  opinion  and  legisla-  party;  third,  property  in  an  intellectual  pro- 
tive  opinion  in  this  country,  but  has  resulted  in  duction  depends  upon  the  natural  or  personal 
substantial  gains  for  the  authors  of  America,  for  rights  of  the  author,  who,  through  unauthorized 
the  authors  of  Great  Britain,  and  for  the  Ameri-  appropriations,  may  suffer  an  injury  or  tort; 
can  book-buying  public.  fourth,  property  in  an  intellectual  production 
The  results  of  this  act  have  not  proved  wholly  ig  the  creation  of  statute,  and  is  subject  to 
satisfactory.  As  far  as  it  concerned  authors  limits  depending  not  upon  the  natural  rights  of 
whose  books  originated  in  a  language  other  than  the  producer,  but  upon  the  convenience  or  ad- 
English,  the  act  has  produced  no  real  benefit,  vantage  of  the  community. 

The  authors  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy—        q^  these  several  theories  or  conceptions,  it  is 

States  which  are  in  direct  inteUectual  relations  the  fourth  which  represents  in  substance  the-sur- 

with  the  United  States,  and  whose  governmente  ^j^^l  of  discussions  of  two  centuries,  and  which 

have   accorded   to   American   writers   the   same  j^^g  formed  the  basis  of  the  copyright  legislation 

copyright  protection  as  it  secured  for  their  own  ^f  i,^,th  Europe  and  America, 
authors-secure  copyright  in  form,  but  not  in        j,^^  ^^^^^  particulars  as  to  the  copyright 

fact.     The  difficulty  of  inducing  American  pub-  le^giation  now  in  force  in  the  United  States  and 

Ushers  to  make  investments  m  American  editions  eigg^here,  see  the  title  Coptmght,  and  consult 

of  Continental  books  is  not  obviated  because  of  the  authorities  there  referred  to. 
the  fact  that  the  American  law  does  not  place  the 
publishers  in  a  position  to  protect   themselves        LITH^ABGE.    See  Lead. 

trX^?Ss^r^^  ZT^^^^^f  alj^^  .   Ln^HEBLANI)  llTHr^r  la^^^^   A  manufactur- 

not  copvrighted  in  this  country  in  the  original  ^"A ^.°'''" '''w^f'^  ^^^  W^^ 

text  ^^i)uld  cover  only  the  particular  version,  a  ?f  Vaof  ^i^nn^   •''^^cJ?,^^^^^^^       ^^*    Population, 

piratical  competitor  might  produce,  in  case  the  »"  l^Ol,  4500;  m  1901,  10,600. 
work   should   prove   a   success,   another  version        LITHIC  ACID  DIATHESIS  (from  Gk.    Xi^ 

reaping  the  advantage  of  the  literary  judgment  iic6t,  lithikos,  relating  to  stone,  from  \Uh9y  Uthos, 

and  of  the  advertising  contributed  by  the  original  stone);     Ubio    Acid     Diathesis;     Lith.cicia; 

and  authorized  publisher.    As  a  result,  the  pro-  Lithuria.    An  excessive  production  of  lithic  (or 

duction    of    American    editions    of    Continental  uric)  acid  and  its  salts  in  the  body,  coincidently 

works  has,   since  the  act  of   1891,  been   incon-  with  which  there  is  lessened  alkalinity  of  the 

siderable.     Foreign  authors  secured  but  trifling  blood,  rendering  that  fluid  less  able  to  hold  the 

returns  from  American  renders,  for  the  simple  acid  and  its  salts  in  solution.     The  latter  thus 

fact  that   they  secured   very   few  readers,   and  become  deposited  in  various  tissues,  particularly 

American  readers  failed  to  obtain  the  advantage  in  the  joints  and  the  spleen.    Sufferers  from  this 

of  a  knowledge  of  current  Continental  literature,  condition  of  things  are  said  to  have  the  lithie 

the  reading  of  which  would  have  widened  their  acid  diathesis.    Their  urine  is  of  a  dark  golden 
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eoi^r  and  is  more  add,  of  higher  spectllc  gravity, 
and  less  abundant  than  the  urine  of  health.  It 
deposits  urates  on  cooling,  and  it  may  contain 
albumen  or  traces  of  sugar.  The  output  of  uric 
acid  is  low. 

There  is  a  motley  group  of  symptoms  (one 
writer  has  enumerated  thirty-nine)  indicatiye  of 
the  lithflpmic  state.  Persons  who  have  lived  not 
wisely  but  too  well,  who  have  eaten  and  drunk 
laiig^eiy,  and  persons  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
may  manifest  it.  Cases  are  seen  in  members  of 
gouty  families,  who  may  never  themselves  have 
suffered  from  that  disease.  In  such  a  family  the 
daughters  often  escape,  while  one  son  may  have 
litluemic  attacks  of  great  severity,  even  though  he 
may  lead  a  temperate  life  and  try  in  every  way  to 
avoid  the  conditions  favoring  the  disorder.  Cuta- 
neous eruptions,  such  as  eczema,  are  frequently 
associated  with  this  diathesis;  as  are  also  dis- 
orders  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  such  as 
furred  tongue,  foul  breath,  and  constipation.  It 
may  be  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  a  torpid 
liver.  There  may  be  a  swelling  of  the  parotid 
gland,  simulating  mumps. 

Disorders  of  the  circulatory  system  are  fre- 
quently associated.  The  blood  tension  is  per- 
sistently high,  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
become  stilt,  and  heart  and  kidney  changes  grad- 
ually develop.  Then  dropsy  may  supervene.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  lithemic  state  may 
hasten  the  development  of  aneurism  or  apo- 
plexy ;  for  the  nutritional  disorder  with  which  an 
excess  of  uric  acid  is  associated  induces  in 
time  increased  tension  in  the  blood-vessels, 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  chronic  kidney  dis- 
ease, and  changes  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart. 

Among  nervous  manifeetations  headache  is  fre- 
quent Neuralgias,  particularly  sciatica,  an  not 
uBoanmon.  Thei«  may  be  hot  or  itohing  leet 
at  night  This  i^mptom  is  as  old  as  Plutarch, 
who  observed  it  and  caUed  it  'the  lisping  of  the 
gout'  Cramps  in  the  legs  and  hot  and  itching 
eyeballs  may  be  signs. 

Chronic  bronchitis  is  frequent  in  such  cases, 
aa  are  also  certain  affections  of  the  eye,  such  as 
iritis,  retinitis,  and  glaucoma. 

The  treatment  is  hygienic,  dietetic,  and  medici- 
nal. The  li thymic  should  live  temperately,  ab- 
stain from  alcohol,  and  eat  moderately.  He  should 
live  in  the  open  air,  exercise  vigorously,  and  keep 
r^^ar  hours.  The  skin  should  be  kept  active 
by  cold  baths  with  friction  for  the  robust,  and 
by  warm  evening  baths  for  the  debilitated.  The 
dY«8S  should  be  warm,  extremes  of  temperatures 
should  be  avoided,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  have  the  skin  suddenly  chilled.  The  appetite 
shotild  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  meals 
should  bo  at  stated  intervals,  and  food  should  be 
well  chewed  and  eaten  slowly.  In  the  matter  of 
food,  quantity  is  a  factor  of  more  importance 
than  quality.*  Each  individual  case  should  re- 
ceive separate  consideration  from  the  physician. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  it  more  necessary  than  in 
Hthttmia  to  consider  the  man  as  well  as  the  ail- 
ment, and  very  often  more  the  man  than  the  ail- 
ment. This  is'  especially  so  when  we  consider  the 
possible  sequele  of  this*  state.  Among  medicines, 
wine  of  colchicnm,  citrate  of  potash  or  of  lithium, 
sodium  salicylate,  iodide  of  potash,  guaiacum, 
quinine,  piperarin,  and  the  bitter  tonics  are  em- 
ployed. For  external  application,  warm  fomen- 
tstioBS,  ichthyol,  and  steammg  are  appropriate. 
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Whenever  the  blood  becomes  incrsasingly  alka* 
line,  some  of  the  accumulated  acid  is  washed  out 
of  the  spleen  and  the  joints,  and,  before  it  is  elimi- 
nated  from  the  system,  attacks  the  nerve-oentres 
and  the  blood-vessels.  The  result  is  headache 
and  depression  of  spirits.  Acids  relieve  these 
symptoms,  but  cause  further  accumulation  in  the 
joints  and  spleen,  with  later  serious  results.  ( See 
Gout;  Rheumatism.)  Consult:  Haig,  Uric  Acid 
aa  a  Factor  in  the  Causaiion  cf  Disease  (Phila- 
delphia, 1900) ;  Miles,  Muscle,  Brain  and  Diet 
(London,  1900)  ;  Brunton,  Disorders  of  Assimila- 
tion, Digestion,  etc.  (London,  1901). 

LITHIUM  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.  \JUh9,  stone). 
A  metallic  chemical  element,  whose  oxide  wai^ 
discovered  in  1817  by  Arfvedson.  The  metal 
itself  was  first  obtained  by  Brande  in  1822,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later  Bunsen  and  Mat- 
thiessen  invented  the  process  now  used  in  mak- 
ing it  (see  below).  Lithium  is  distributed  in  na- 
ture widely,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  the 
only  minerals  containing  considerable  amounts  of 
it  being  the  rare  minerals  spodumene,  petante, 
and  lepidoUte.  It  is  also  found  in  certain  min- 
eral waters,  and  in  the  leaves  of  certain  plants. 
Finally,  it  occurs  in  meteorites,  and  its  presence 
has  been  detected  in  the  sun.  Lithium  com- 
pounds being  used  in  medicine,  the  sources  of  the 
element,  especially  lepidolite,  are  exploited  on  a 
considerable  commercial  scale.  The  mineral  is 
first  fused,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being 
decomposed  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  the 
latter  is  then  caused  to  act  on  the  mineral  for 
several  hours,  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the  result- 
ing solution,  then  the  solution  is  diluted  and 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  which  pre- 
cipitates out  the  iron,  aluminum,  magnesium,  etc. 
On  filtering,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk  and  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  wiiich  now  causes  the  precipitation  of 
lithium  carbonate.  This  carbonate  may  then  be 
tmnsformed  into  other  lithium  compounds, 
among  which  the  chloride  may  be  used  to  obtain 
metallic  lithium,  by  means  of  a  strong  voltaic 
current  passed  through  the  fused  salt. 

The  element  lithium  (s3rmbol  Li;  atomic 
weight,  7.03)  is  the  lightest  metal  known,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  being  about  0.69.  It  is  white,  it 
can  l^  pressed  into  wire,  and  it  can  be  welded 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  •soon  becomes  covered  with  a  yellowish 
white  film  of  oxide.  Like  sodium  and  potassium, 
with  which  it  is  classed  as  one  of  the  'alkali 
metals,'  it  decomposes  water  with  great  readiness. 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  less  volatile  than  sodium 
or  potassium,  tind  does  not  distil  at  a  red  heat. 
Its  melting-point  is  180'  C.  (365''  F.). 

Lithium  Compouio)8.  Among  these  deserve 
mention  the  oxide,  the  carbonate,  the  citrate,  and 
the  salicylate.  The  oande,  LijO,  may  be  prepared 
by  heating  the  carbonate  with  charcoal;  with 
water  it  forms  the  hydroxide,  LiOH,  which  may, 
by  crystallization  from  aqueous  alcohol,  be 
obtained  as  LiOH  -f-  HjO ;  the  hydroxide  may  also 
be  prepared  by  the  action  of  lime  on  lithium  car- 
bonate. The  carbonate  of  lithium,  LijCOj,  is  a 
light,  white  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  citrate  of  lithium, 
Li,C,H»OT,  is  a  white  powder  readily  soluble  in 
water ;  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  citric 
acid  on  lithium  carbonate;  'effervescent  lithium 
citrate'  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  sugar  with 
citric  acid,  drying  the  mixture  and  adding  to  it 
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sufficient  quantities  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  such  an  extent  that  to  remove  it  mechanical 

lithium  carbonate.     The  salicylate  of  lithium,  means  or  powerful  chemical  agents  are  necessary. 

IdCrUtO^  is  a  white  powder  readily  soluble  in  Pbocesbes  and  Matebials.    When  a  drawing 

water  and  in  alcohol;  it  may  be  prepared  b^  heat-  is  made  on  stone  or  metal  with  either  litho- 

ing  lithium  carbonate  with  salicylic  acid  and  graphic  crayon  or  ink  and  all  other  parts  of  the 

water,  until  effervesoenoe  ceases.     A  number  of  surface  are  moistened  with  water,  both  the  fatty 

lithium  salts  are  used  in  gout,  in  uric  acid  gravel,  substance  and  the  moisture  will  penetrate  the 

and  calculus,  owing  to  their  capacity  for  causing  porous  surface.     A  roller  covered  with  fatty  or 

sodiimi  urate  to  dissolve  in  water.   The  carbon-  resinous  printing-ink  passed  over  this  stone  or 

ate,  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  is  used  to  alleviate  metal  will  cause  the  ink  to  adhere  to  the  fatty  or 

the  pain  of  gouty  inflammation  and  to  heal  gouty  resinous  parts  constituting  the  design,  and  will 

ulcers.    The  presence  of  lithium  compounds  in  a  be  repelled  by  the  moist  parts;  in  consequence^ 

given  substance  can  be  readily  recognized  by  in-  the  former  only  will  appear  in  an  impression, 

troducing  a  small  amount  of  the  substance  into  The  stone  used  in  lithography  is  a  variety  of 

a  colorless  flame  (like  that  of  the  Bunsen  bum-  calcium  carbonate  of  porous  texture,  known  as 

'er),  to  which  they  impart  a  characteristic  red  'lithographic  stone.'     The  best  variety  is  found 

coloration.  at  Solenhofen,   Bavaria,  and  almost  the  entire 

UTHODOMUS,  LiTHOPHAQUB.    See  Mussel,  industry  receives   its  supply  from  that  source. 

'  Stone  of  an  mferior  quality  is  quarried  in  Eng- 

LITH0OENE8IS.      The  branch   of  geologic  land,  France,  Italy,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  and  in 

science  which  deals  with  the  origin  of  rocks.  'As  later  years  in  Canada  and  some  of  the  Western 

to  the  nature  of  the  rock  massed  which  consti-  States.    Lithographic  stone  varies  in  color  from 

tuted  the  crust  of  the  earth  upon  its  primary  a  blue  gray  to  a  yellowish  gray,  the  best  quality 

cooling,  little  is  known,  nor  is  it  certain  that  being  found  among  the  light  gray,  and  sometimes 

they  are  represented  in  any  of  the  formations  temong  the  dark  yellow  varieties.    The  dark  blue- 

of  the  present  day.     From  a  study  of  the  rock-  gray  or  French  stone  is  very  fine  in  texture,  but 

forming   processes   now   going   on,   and   of    the  its  color  does  not  contrast  sufficiently  with  that 

character  of  those  masses  that  are  exposed  at  of  the  design  to  enable  the  artist  or  transferer 

the  earth's  surface,  ^ologists  have  grouped  all  to  judge  his  work  as  well  as  on  the  light  gray 

rocks    upon   a    genetic   basis,    into   three   great  stone.    It  is  sawn  at  the  quarries  into  slabs  from 

classes  or  divisions.     ( 1 )  The  metamorphic  rocks  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  varying  in  sire 

include  those  that  have  been  profoundly  changed  from  6X8  inches  to  44  X  64  inches,  and  sold  at 

from  their  original  condition.    The  oldest  rocks  prices  ranging  from   1%  cents  to  30  cents  per 

of  which  we  have  knowledge — the  gneisses  and  pound,  according  to  size  and  quality.    The  larger 

crystalline  schists — are  members  of  this  class;  sizes  are  extremely  scarce  when  without  flaws, 

they  are  characterized  by  a  banded  Or  foliated  such  as  open  veins,  streaks  of  glass,  or  soft  lime 

structure,  and  may  have  originated  from  either  spots. 

sedimentary  or  igneous  rocl^  by  the  effects  of  It  is  partly  due  to  this  fact,  and  partly  to  the 
heat  and  pressure.  (2)  The  igneous  rocks  com-  greater  expenSe  attached  to  the  handling  of 
prise  those  which  have  cooled  from  a  molten  con-  stene,  that  almost  since  the  invention  of  lithog- 
dition,  such  as  lavas  and  granites.  They  have  raphy  a  substitute  has  been  sought  for  it.  Zinc 
a  massive  structure  and  a  glassy  or  crystalline  has  been  used  during  the  last  seventy  years  or 
texture.  (3)  The  sedimentery  rocks  include  more,  in  ite  natural  state  as  well  as,  later  on, 
those  which  have  been  derived  from  the  igneous  with  a  coating  embodying  the  componente  of  the 
or  metemorphic  rocks  by  disintegration  and  de-  lithographic  stone,  under  the  name  of  'calc- 
cay,  and  which  have  been  laid  down  on  water  or  sinter'  plates.  The  use  of  zinc  plates  as  a  sub- 
land.  The  water-deposited  or  aqueous  rocks  are  stitute  for  stone  is,  however,  confined  to  the  more 
the  most  importent  of  this  class ;  they  are  largely  ordinary  grades  of  work,  owing  to  the  inferior 
composed  of  fragmentary  materials  arranged  into  and  imcertain  results  obtained.  About  1890 
layers  or  strata,  and  hence  are  known  also  as  John  Mullaly  experimented  with  aluminum  as  a 
sedimentary  rocks.    See  Rocks.  substitute  for  lithographic  stone.     His  experi- 

LITHOOBAPHIC  STOKE    (from   Gk.X/flof,  ^^^^  ^«'?.  ^^^^J  crowned  with  success,  but  it 

Uihos,  stone  +  ypd4>€i,,  graphein,  to  write) .    An  ^^^/ome  lime  before  lithographers  could  1^  per- 

even-^ained,  coin^act  limestbne    generally  of  a  l^J^^t  *^  "*^®  ^"\;^^.  *^-  ^^°  ^^^  ^^T  ^^^,^  J^^' 

gray,  drab,  or  yellowish  color,  that  finds  exten-  ^"°^  Strecker,  of  Mainz,  Germany,  mvented  a 

sive  use  in  lithoeraphy                                          *  method  now   called   the   'Strecker  process.'   for 

^    ^  ^'  treating  aluminum  plates  with  a  coating  of  alu- 

LITHOOBAPHT.  Properljr  speaking,  the  art  minum  salt.     This  method  has  come  into  very 

of  writing,  drawing,  or  engraving  on  stone  of  a  general  use  in  Germany,  and  similar  processes 

particular  kind,  or  on  metels  endowed  with  simi-  are  now  very  considerably  used  in  England,  Ger- 

lar  qualities;  in  a  more  general  sense,  the  art  of  many,   France,  Russia,  the  United   Stetes,  and 

chemical  or  surface  printing  from  stone  or  metel,  other  countries.  Aluminum  plates  are  said  to  have 

by  means  of  which  drawings  or  writing  traced  advantages  over  stone  as  to  quality  of  work,  and, 

w^ith  fatty  ink  are  multiplied,  in  contradistinc-  apart  from  that,  to  offer  all  the  advantages  re- 

tion  to  letterpress  or  relief,  and  copperplate  or  suiting  from  their  uniform  quality,  their  econ- 

integlio  printing.  omy,  flexibility,  exemption  from  breaking,  and 

This  art  or  process  is  based  purely  upon  the  ease  of  handling  and  storage.     Designs  can  be 

principle  of  chemical  affinity  of  fatty  or  resinous  removed  from  either  stones  or  plates  by  chemical 

matter  for  substances  of  the  same  nature  and  or  mechanical  means  and  their  surfaces  prepared 

their  repugnance  for  water.    The  stone  or  metal  for  the  reception  of  new  designs  about  200  times 

used  is,  by  reason  of  ite  porosity,  capable  of  re-  in  the  case  of  a  stone  four  inches  thick  and  of 

ceiving  and  retaining  water  to  the  evaporating  an  aluminum   plate  29-1000  of  an   inch  thick* 

point,  as  well  as  fatty  or  resinous  matter,  to  Lithographic    crayon    is   composed   of   beeswax. 
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shellac,   tallow,    mastic,    turpentine,    soap,   and  impressiona  of  the  same,  supplied  with  the  regUi- 

lampblack.    Lithographic  *tu8che'  or  ink,  which  ter-marks,  accomplish  the  same  purpose.     The 

is  used  for  drawing  with  the  pen,  contains  the  number  of  colors  used  varies  according  to  the 

same  ingredients  with  the  grease  a  trifle  more  quality  of  the  work  desired.     For  commercial 

predominant,  in  a  liquid  state.  purposes  the  number  ranges  from  three  to  fifteen. 

When  a  drawing,  which  necessarily  is  made  re-  and  in  some  cases,  where  especial  results  are  de- 
versed,  is  completed  on  stone,  its  surface  is  sired,  as  many  as  twenty  and  thirty  colors  are 
bathed  with  a  solution  of  acid  and  gum  arable,  used.  For  monochromes  four  tints  are  usually 
The  object  of  this  treatment,  called  'etching,'  is  employed:  one  for  the  main  drawing,  a  light 
to  prepare  the  surface  of  the  stone  having  no  ground  tint,  a  medium  tint  for  modeling,  and 
design  for  the  better  retention  of  water;  to  clear  finally  a  dark  tint  for  accents. 
the  surface  from  any  imperceptible  fatty  parti-  Fhotouthogbapht.  In  later  years  photog- 
des  arising  from  contact  with  finsers,  etc.;  and,  raphy  has  been  made  a  valuable  adjunct  ^ 
finally,  to  render  the  drawing  insoluble  in  water,  lithography.  One  of  its  applications  is  photo- 
by  decomposing  the  alkali  contained  in  the  soap  lithography,  by  means  of  which  pen  drawings  are 
which  is  one  of  the  bases  of  its  composition,  faithfully  reproduced  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
After  etching,  the  stone  is  thoroughly  washed,  pense.  Another  result  is  the  application  of  the 
first  with  water,  then  with  turpentine,  which  half-tone  or  Meisenbach  process  to  lithography, 
removes  every  visible  trace  of  the  drawing,  leav-  for  monochromes,  and  chromolithographs,  in 
ing  only  the  fatty  substance  of  the  crayon  or  which  case  a  photographic  reproduction  from  the 
ink  on  the  surface.  After  beinf;  repeatedly  moist-  original  on  stone  forms  the  basis  for  the  several 
ened  and  rolled  in  with  printmg-mk  it  is  ready  color  plates,  taking  the  place  of  the  key,  subject 
for  printing.  to  the  manipulation  of  the  expert  chromolithog- 

Of  the  various  processes  employed  in  drawing  rapher. 
on  stone,  the  crayon  process  is  without  question  Of  the  several  methods  in  use  to  achieve  a 
the  most  important.  For  this  purpose  the  stone  photographic  reproduction  on  stone,  the  oldest 
is  grained.  This  is  done  with  sand  and  water  one,  invented  by  Niepce  in  1833,  is  based  on  the 
between  two  slabs  of  stone,  which  are  rubbed  property  of  asphaltum  dissolved  in  oil  of  laven- 
together  with  a  circular  motion  until  the  lower  der  to  become  insoluble  when  exposed  to  actinic 
one  has  the  grain  desired— either  fine  or  coarse,  action.  Thus  when  a  half-tone  negative  is  super- 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  per-  imposed  upon  a  stone  coated  with  an  asphalt  so- 
formed.  Next  in  importance  is  the  pen-stipple  lution,  in  perfect  contact,  and  exposed  to  the 
process.  For  this  purpose  the  stone  is  polished  sun*s  rays,  the  asphalt  solution  will  only  be 
with  pumice.  Stippling  consists  of  drawing  with  affected  by  such  light  as  can  pass  through  the 
small  dots,  the  values  in  shading  being  obtained  negative.  Dissolving  the  parts  not  affected  in 
by  the  relative  density  of  these  dots.  this  manner,  by  means  of  turpentine,  will  pro- 

A  mode  of  procedure  which  differs  widely  from  duce  a  positive  on  stone,  which,  having  in  its  com- 

both  crayon  and  pen-stipple  manner  is  engraving,  position  the  necessary  ingredient,  grease,  is  pre- 

though  based  on  the  same  principle.     In  this  pared  for  printing  purposes  in  very  much  the 

case  the  stone  is  finely  polished  and  etched  and  same  manner  as  drawing  on  stone, 

then  covered  with  a  dark  ground— lampblack  and  The  method  most  generally  employed,  however, 

gum  arable  dissolved  in  water.    The  arawing  or  is  the  albumen  process.     Albumen   in  solution 

writing  is  scraped  into  the  ground  with  an  en-  with    bichromate    of    potassium    has    the   same 

graving-oeedle  or  a  scraper,  dying  bare  the  sur-  properties  as  the  asphaltum  solution.    It  is  more 

face  of  the  stone.    When  the  design  is  finished,  sensitive  to  the  chemical  action  of  light,  achiev- 

the  stone  is  covered  with  linseed  oil,  the  ffround  ing  the  results  desired  in  a  much  shorter  space 

washed  off,  the  surface  moistened,  and  printing-  of  time.    After  exposure  the  stone  is  immediately 

ink  is  applied  by  means  of  a  dauber,  which  then  covered  with  printing-ink  to  prevent  further  ac- 

adheres  only  to  the  lines  of  the  design,  by  reason  tion.    The  parts  that  remain  soluble  are  washed 

of  the  oil  they  contain.  away  with  water,  the  ink  adhering  only  to  the 

CHBOifOUTHOGRAPHY.  In  thls  Cither  the  parts  that  have  become  insoluble,  thus  creating 
erayon  process,  the  pen-stipple,  or  a  combination  the  conditions  essential  for  lithographic  purposes. 
of  both,  is  employea.  The  important  feature  of  The  three-color  process  is  also  applied  to  some 
this  branch  of  lithography  is  to  obtain  a  perfect  extent  in  lithography,  reproducing  on  stone  the 
register  of  the  colors  to  be  superposed.  To  ac-  three  negatives  necessary  for  this  process  by 
eomplish  this,  for  higher  class  color  work,  a  key  either  of  the  methods  described.  Another  photo- 
is  made  by  tracing  with  an  engraving-needle  on  lithographic  process,  which,  though  still  in  its  ex- 
gelatin  a  complete  outline  of  the  original,  fol-  perimental  stage,  deserves  mention,  is  the  grain 
lowinff  even  the  most  minute  patches  of  color,  process.  The  object  in  view  is  to  substitute  for 
The  lines  thus  engraved  on  gelatin  are  filled  in  the  geometrical  pattern  characteristic  of  half- 
with  lithographic  ink  and  transmitted  to  stone  tone  work,  a  somewhat  irregular  grain  finish 
by  pressure  in  a  hand  -press.  Register  marks  of  which  more  closely  resembles  the  results  of  a 
thin  crossed  lines  are  then  added  in  the  margin  crayon  drawing  on  stone.  Some  very  fair  results 
of  top,  bottom,  and  sides,  which  become  the  guides  have  been  achieved  in  this  direction. 
for  accurate  register  in  printing.  The  design  is  Transfer  Process.  The  rapid  development  of 
then  'etched'  and  rolled  up  with  printing-ink  and  the  lithographic  industry  lea  to  the  universal 
impiessions  to  the  number  of  colors  required  are  adoption  of  the  transfer  process,  by  which  the 
made  therefrom.  These  so-called  'offset'  or  'key'  same  desiim  can  be  reproduced  as  many  times  at 
impressions  are  in  turn  transmitted  to  stone  by  one  impression  as  the  size  of  the  sheet  to  be 
pressure,  having  first  been  powdered  with  a  finely  printed  will  admit.  Impressions  from  the  orig- 
ground  dry  color,  which,  owing  to  its  fatty  quali-  inal  stone  are  made  with  transfer  ink  (contain- 
ties,  adheres  only  to  the  line  work.  Where  a  ing  practically  the  same  ingredients  as  litho- 
'Stone  is  used  in  place  of  the  key,  offset  graphic  ink)   on  paper  coated  with  a  sizing  of 
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«tarch  and  glycerin.  The  impressions  are  then  printing  two  colors  each  time  a  sheet  is  fed  aie 
laid  in  their  proper  position  on  a  sheet  of  paper  already  largely  in  use,  and  three-color  and  four- 
and  fixed  by  indentations  made  with  the  dulled  color  presses  are  now  being  built  on  the  same 
point  of  an  engraving-needle.  This  sheet  is  then  general  principle, 
laid  down  on  a  clean  polished  stone  or  metal  HISTQBT. 
plate  and  repeatedly  pulled  through  a  hand-press  Lithography  was  invented  in  1796  by  Aloys 
until  all  the  ink  has  been  *transf erred  from  the  Senefelder  (q.v.),  a  printer  of  music  from  copper 
impressions  to  the  stone  or  metal  plate,  the  paper  plates  at  Munich.  Experiments  made  while  thus 
being  frequently  moistened  during  this  process  engaged  led  to  his  discovery  of  chemical  or  sur- 
until  it  can  readily  be  removed.  A  weak  solution  face  printing.  It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that 
of  gum  and  water  is  applied,  the  stone  is  then  Simon  Schmidt,  who  printed  from  stone  as  earfy 
rolled  up  with  printing-ink,  and  the  transfer  is  as  1788,  deserves  credit  for  the  invention  of 
finally  'etched'  in  the  same  manner  as  an  original  lithography,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Bdimidt 
drawing  to  make  it  ready  for  printing.  In  merely  substituted  stone  for  metal  in  relief  print- 
chromolithography  the  first  transfer  made  is  that  jng,  which  has  nothing  in  common  Mrith  lithog- 
of  the  key-plate  containing  the  register  marks.  An  raphy.  In  1606  Senefelder  established  himself 
impression  from  this  transfer,  coated  with  shellac  at  Munich  as  a  lithographic  printer.  Munieh 
to  insure  against  stretching  or  shrinking,  is  thus  became  the  centre  of  the  art;  in  1809  there 
mounted  on  a  sheet  of  zinc  or  aluminum  and  the  were  no  less  than  seven  separate  establishments, 
impressions  of  all  succeeding  transfers  are  'stuck  together  with  a  number  of  private  presses.  Con- 
up'  or  indented  on  this  key-sheet,  so  that  all  the  spicuous  among  the  first  lithographers  of  Munich 
colors  will  be  in  accurate  register  with  each  was  Ferdinand  Piloty,  father  of  Karl  Piloty,  who 
other.  in  1808  published  together  with  Strixner  a  series 

Lithographic  Printing.    Machinery  used  for  of  copies  of  old  masters,  and  in  1815  reproduc- 

lithographic   printing  may  be  divided  into  two  tions   of  the   pictures   in   the   Munich   Gallery. 

classes:    hand  presses  and  power  presses.     The  The   inventor   died    in    1834,   since   which   time 

construction    of    the    lithographic    power    press  there    have    been    few    improvements    upon    his 

varies  but  slip:litly  .from  that  of  the  typographic  methods,     so     thoroughly     did     he     cover     the 

power  press.    It  is  operated  on  the  same  general  field.      From    Munich    the    art    rapidly    spread 

principle,  except  that  it  has  in  place  of  the  letter-  throughout  Europe.     After  several  unsuccessful 

press  form  a  lithographic  stone  in  its  bed,  and  is  attempts  it  was  established  in  Paris  by  Godfrey 

supplied  with  mechanism  for  applying  the  moist-  Engelmann,  a  native  of  MUlhauscn   (Alsace),  in 

ure  to  the  stone.     When  the  hand  press  is  used  1816.     To  him   is  due  the   credit  of   inventing 

the  moistening  is  done  by  means  of  a  sponge.  chromolithography,  for  which  the  French  Govern- 

The  hand  press  consists  of  (1)  a  movable  bed  ment  granted  him  letters  patent  in  1837.    In  1816 

for  the  stone,  resting  and  traveling  on  rollers;  Franz  Hanfst&ngl  visited  Munich,  and  in  1834  he 

(2)  an  impression  bar  or  scraper  of  boxwood,  founded  the  first  lithographic  house  in  Berlin. 
with  a  wedge-formed  edge,  running  lengthwise,  Lemercier  had  meanwhile  established  himself  in 
covered  with  leather  and  fitted  to  a  yoke;  and  Paris,  and  made  great  progress  in  the  new  art. 

(3)  a  tympan  hinged  to  that  end  of  the  bed  near-  Hanfstiingl  visited  him  in  1835  to  study  his 
est  the  impression-bar.  After  the  stone  has  been  methods,  and  on  his  return  to  Berlin  greatly  im- 
moislened  and  rolled  up  with  ink,  the  paper  upon  proved  the  art.  Of  especial  importance  was  the 
which  the  impression  is  to  be  made  is  laid  upon  lithograph  series  designed  by  Adolf  Menzel  (q.v.). 
the  stone  in  the  desired  position  and  a  backing  The  first  lithographic  house  in  London  was  estab- 
sheet  placed  over  it;  the  tympan  is  lowered  to  lished  in  1822  by  Hullmandel,  a  pupil  of  Engel- 
cover  the  entire  stone  and  ])ed,  the  edge  of  which  mann  of  Paris,  although  a  previous  attempt  had 
is  then  brought  forward  under  the  impression-  been  made  by  Senefelder  himself,  in  partnership 
bar;  the  pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  a  hand  with  Andre,  of  Oflenbach.  In  America  lithog- 
lever  at  the  side  of  the  press  and  the  entire  length  raphy  was  introduced  as  early ^^s  1828  by  Bar- 
of  the  bed  passed  under  the  impression-bar.  "file  nett  &  Doolittle,  in  New  York  City.  It  remained 
pressure  is  then  released  and  the  bed  brought  for  Paris,  however,  to  develop  lithography  as  a 
back  to  its  original  position,  the  tympan  raised,  high  art.  The  climax  was  reached  during  the 
and  the  sheet,  having  taken  the  impression,  is  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  such  men  as  Daumier, 
taken  off.  This  method  of  hand  printing,  which  Grandville,  Travies,  and  Gavami,  famed  for  their 
before  the  introduction  of  the  power  press  was  satirical  drawings;  Deveria,  Delacroix,  Johannot, 
used  exclusively  for  lithographic  printing,  is  now  and  Gisroux,  the  delineators  of  romantic  litera- 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  artist-proofs  ture ;  Charlet  and  Raffet.  who  glorified  on  stone 
and  transfers  for  printing  on  power  presses.  the  conquests  of  Napoleon;  (ji^ricault  and  Rich- 

The  substitution  of  the  flexible  aluminum  plate  ard   Park   Bonington.     James  Duffield   Harding 

for  lithographic  stone  has  resulted  in  the  sue-  and  Alexandre  Calame  produced  some  noted  land- 

cessful  use  of  rotary  printing  machinery,  and  has  scapes,   Eu^toe   Isabey   lithographed   some  very 

opened  the  field  of  multi-color  printing  by  the  fine  marines,  and  Julien's  fame  as  a  lithographic 

lithographic   process.     For   this  purpose   rotary  artist  culminated  in  his  famous  "Etudes  en  Deux 

presses  are  used  which  print  two  or  more  colors  Crayons."     With  the  introduction  of  the  power 

in  rapid  succession  before  delivering  the  sheet,  press,  lithography  soon  developed  into  a  world- 

Tlie  rotary  lithographic  press    consists    of    two  wide  industry.    Its  applications  and  accompUrii- 

cylinders — one  to  hold  the  plate  and  the  other  to  ments  multiplied  to  such  an  extei^t,  not  only  ar- 

flimish  the  pressure.    It  is  supplied  with  a  mech-  tistically,  but  commercially,  that  to  enusierate 

an  ism  similar  to  that  of  the  flat-bed  lithographic  them  would  be  impossible. 

press,  for  distribution  and  application  of  moist-        Consult :  Aloys  Senefelder,  Voll»iwtdi§e9  Lehr- 

ure  and  ink.     Its  speed  is  about  60  per  cent,  huch  der  Steindruckerei  (Munich,  1818;  English 

greater  than  that  of  the  stone  or  flat-bed  press,  translation,  London,   181P)  ;   Engelmann,   TraM 

Rotary  presses  having  two   plate-cylinders   and  tMorique   et   praiujue   de   lithographic    (FaxJs, 
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1839) ;    Bergman,   Daa  Oarme  dea  8temdruck9p  strotion   Canadense,   of  the   MissiMippi   Valley 

nebat   Unhang   v(m»  der  Zinkographie    { Weimar,  States,  and  Lithostrotion  jtmoeum,  of  Europe  and 

1843 ) ;    Weiahaupt,    Theoretiaeh'praktiaehe   An-  Aaia.    See  Coral. 

leitung    zur    ChromolUhographie     (Quedlinburg  LrPHOT'OMY    (Lat.    liihotomia,   from    Gk. 

and    Leipzig,    1847);    Daa    Oeaammigehiet    dea  x,^t>ro/*lo,  lithotomy,   from    M^f,    lit hoa,  atone -h 

Bteindrueka,  nehat  Anhang  von  der  Zinkographie  roiiii,   iom^,  a  cutting,  from    riit^v,   temnein,  to 

(Weimar,    1866);    Bregeant,    Vouwau    manuel  cut).    The  technical  name  for  the  surgical  opera- 

complet     de     Vimprimeur-Uthographie     (Paris,  tion  popularly  called  ctt«tn^ /-©r  «/one. 

1860) ;     Bichmond,    Qrammar    of    Lithography  As  most  of  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  blad- 

( London,  1886).  der  (see  Calculus)  may  be  simulated  by  other 

LITBOl/OCnr.    See  Petbologt.  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  adjacent  parts,  it  is 

LTTHaHAirCY.    See  Supemtition.  necessary  to  have  additional  evidence  regarding 

.u*A»«r«MB^wA.    »co  »^rjuK9AAXAVi.^.  ^j^g  ^j.^g  nature  of  the  case  before  resorting  to 


(from  Gk,  Xi^ot,  liihoa,  stone  so  serious  an  operation  as  lithotomy.  This  evi- 
+  Lat.  marga,  marl).  A  name  given  to  the  com-  dence  is  afforded  by  aounding  the  patient — ^a  sim- 
pact  earthy  varieties  of  halloysite,  kaolinite,  and  pie  preliminary  operation,  which  consists  in  in- 
pinite.  They  are  essentially  hydrated  aluminum  troducing  into  the  bladder,  through  the  natural 
silicates,  also  containing  iron  oxide  and  other  urinary  passage  (the  urethra),  a  metallic  in- 
coloring  substances,  and  are  either  white,  light  strument,  by  means  of  which  the  stone  can  be 
yellow,  or  red  in  color,  according  to  the  amount  plainly  felt  and  heard.  From  the  shortness  of  the 
of  impurity.  These  minerals  are  soft,  greasy  to  .  female  urethra  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can 
the  touch,  and  adhere  strongly  to  the  tongue,  be  dilated,  and,  additionally,  from  the  compara- 
They  are  found  in  Germany,  Russia,  Cornwall,  tive  rarity  of  calculous  affections  in  women,  the 
Sngland,  and  at  various  localities  in  the  United  operation  of  lithotomy  is  almost  exclusively  re- 
States,  stricted  to  the  male  sex. 

UTH'OITFBIPnCS  (from  Gk.  MAof,  liihon,        Lithotomy  has  been  performed  in  various  ways 

ace.  sg.  of  \l$w,  lithoa,  stone  +  rpl^v,    trihein,  at  different  times.     The  earliest  form  of  lith- 

to  rub,  to  wear  out).     An  old  term  applied  to  otomy   is   known   as   cutting   on   the   gripe,   or 

remedies  which,  whether  taken  by  the  mouth  or  Celaua'a  method.     It  received  the  former  name 

injected   into  the  bladder,   act   as   solvents   for  ^^^m  the  stone,  after  being  fixed  by  the  pressure 

urinary  calculus  or  stone.  o^  ^h«  fingers  in  the  anus,  being  directly  cut  uijon 

Various  medicines  have  at  different  times  been  a°d  extracted ;  and  the  latter,  from  its  having 

recommended  and  employed.     Rather  more  than  ^««n  ^^st  described,   so   far   as   is  now  known, 

a  century  ago,  lime-water  and  soap,  when  swal-  ^7    Celsus,     although     it    had     probably    been 

lowed  in  sufficient  quantities,  had  a  high  reputa-  practiced   from   time   immemorial.     At   a  later 

tion  as  solvents  for  urinary  calculi.    These  were  period     this     operation     received     from     Mari- 

the  only  active  ingredients   in  Miss   Stephens's  an^a  ^^e  name  of  the  apparatua  minor  (from  a 

Receipt  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  which  was  re-  knife  and  hook  being  the  only  instruments  used), 

ported  on  so  favorably  by  a  committee  of  profes-  to  distinguish*  it  from  his  own  method,  which  he 

sional    men    that    the    English    Parliament,    in  called  the  apparatua  major,  from  the  numerous 

1739,  purchased  the  secret  for  £5000.    The  treat-  instruments  be  employed.     The  Marian  method 

ment  doubtless  afforded  relief;  but  there  is  no  was  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  wounds 

evidence    that   any   calculus   was    actually   dis-  of  membranous  parts  would  not  heal,  while  their 

solved,  for  in  the  bladder  of  each  of  the  four  per-  dictation  was  comparatively  harmless.    The  ob- 

sons  whose  cure  was  certified  in  the  report  the  J«Jt  was  to  do  as  little  as  possible  with  the  knife, 

stone  was  found  after  death.    At  present  no  sub-  and  as  much  as  possible  with  dilating  instru- 

stance  is  known  which,  taken  by  the  mouth,  has  ments;  and  the  necessary  result  was  laceration 

the  power  of  dissolving  calculi.    The  relief  which,  and  such  other  severe  injury  that  this  became 

in  many  insUnces,  has  followed  the  administra-  one   of   the   most   fatal   operations   in    surgery. 

tion  by  the  mouth  of  substances  supposed  to  be  Nevertheless,    it   was   the   operation   mainly   m 

lithontriptics    has    been    derived    not    from    the  vogue  for  nearly  200  years.  At  present,  surgeons, 

aolution  of  the  calculi,  but  from  the  diminution  operating  by  cutting  through  the  perineum  (the 

of  pain  and  irritation  in  the  bladder.  body  .between  the  rectum  and  the  bladder),  use  a 

LITHOFHYTE  (from  Gk.  \l0of,  lithoa  stone  '°^*^'  ?'.  *  lateral   or  a  slightly  curved  trans- 

-f  ^.pMo.,plJnt).    Aplant    hatgrows.on  ^re=^"f' t^^ t^^^^^^^ 

X^:  ^l^^^o^'^^^-^^T'  "  "'""^  ^  r.r.o..Xoi.  small  stone;  therefore  it  isUt 

p  ^"^°*  x^w^p.  M.R^j.  Ao.  frequentlv  advisable  to  remove  the  calculus  by  an 

ZilTHOBPHEBE.    See  Cbubt  of  the  Eabth.  abdominal  incision ( suprapubic  lithotomy), which 

XiITH'08TB(yTION     (Neo-Lat.,    from    Lat.  ^as  first  employed  by  Franco  in  1561.    By  this 

lithoatrotua,  mosaic,  from  Gk.  "hBhcrp^m,   paved  method  the  opening  is  made  first  above  the  pubes, 

with  stone,  from    Xi^,   lithoa,  stone  +  irrpiMa,  and  the  bladder  is  entered  without  cuttmg  the 

9tr6t€>a,  covered,  from   <rrp»y»tfpai,  atrdnnynai,  to  peritoneum.     For  details  of  the  operation  and 

spread).     A   characteristic   fossil   coral   of   the  of  after-treatment,  consult  Dennis  and  M^^ 

Carboniferous  limestones,  found  in  all  parts  of  ^  Syatem  of  Surgery  (Philadelphia,  1895). 
the  world  where  those  rocks  are  known.     This        LITHOT^ITT  (from  Gk.  \l&n,  lithoa,  stone- 

ooral,  allied  to  Cyathophyllum,  forms  a  rounded  +  Lat.  tritua,  p.p.  of  tcrere,  to  rub,  to  grind). 

maaa  of  more  or  leas  cloeely  packed  cylindrical  The  surgical  operation  of  breaking  up  a  stone 

or   polvflonal    tubes,   the   upper  ends   of   which  in  the  bladder  into  such  small  fragments  that 

have  eeUe  with  numerous  strong  radiating  septa  they  mav  readilj  be  expelled  through  the  urethra. 

and  usually  also  a  prominent  central  conical  ele-  Although  the  importance  of  such  an  operation 

vation  or  columella.     About  fifteen  species  are  has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest  time,  a 

known,  of  whieh  the  more  common  are  Litho-  French  surgeon,  Civale,  who  commenced  his  re- 
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searches  in  1817,  but  did  not  perform  his  first  in  the  southeast;  and  Polessie  in  the  south.    This 

operation  till  the  beginning  of  1824,  is  entitled  region  was  formerly,  and  is  still  in  great  part, 

to  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  lithotrity.  covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  the  soil  is 

The  instrument  by  which  the  disintegration  of  very  unproductive.  The  Imperial  Forest  of  Bialo- 

the  stone  is  effected  is  introduced  in  the  same  wicza,  comprising  a  reservation  of  350  square 

manner  as  a  catheter  or  sound  into  the  bladder,  miles,  is  the  most  famous.    The  chief  rivers  are 

and,    after   catching   the   stone,    crushes    it   to  the  Dnieper,  Pripet,  Beresina,  DUna,  Niemen,  and 

pieces,  the  stone  being  grasped  by  the  blades  of  Bug.    The  inhabitants  are  Lithuanians,  Russians, 

Poles,  and  Jews.  The  early  history  of  Lithuania 
is  very  obscure.  Having  no  natural  boundaries, 
ib  was  anciently  subject  to  constant  invasions  by 
its  neighbors.  But  as  the  Lithuanians  had  no 
fortified  towns  to  be  captured,  and  as  the  woods 
uTBOTsiTs.  And  marshcs  were  almost  impassable,  the  country 
^  .  ^  ,  ,^  ^  remained  practically  independent.  The  people 
the  mstrument,  one  blade  actmg  on  the  other  by  ^e^  little  advanced  in  civilization  and  had  no 
means  of  a  screw.  The  small  fragments  are  then  central  government  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
washed  out  of  the  bladder  by  means  of  a  special  Middle  Ages.  They  clung  tenaciously  to  their 
apparatus,  called  by  Bigelow  an  evacuator.  Great  pagan  beliefs  and  practices,  and  it  was  only 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  fragment  remains  in  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  that 
the  bladder,  as  it  would  surely  form  the  nucleus  Christianity  was  established,  the  nation  accept- 
or a  new  stone.  ing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Early  in  the  thir- 
The  process  seems,  at  first  sight,  so  safe,  as  com-  teenth  century  one  of  the  chiefs,  named  Ryngold, 
pared  with  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  that  it  is  ^hose  personality  is  bound  up  with  legend,  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  cases  in  which  it  represented  as  having  instituted  a  stable  govern- 
may  be  resorted  to  and  those  in  which  it  is  ment;  the  first  clearly  historib  character,  how- 
contra-indicated.  It  may  be  resorted  to  when  ^ver,  is  Ryngold's  son,  Mindove,  who  reigned  over 
the  patient  is  an  adult,  and  the  urethra  full-  Lithuania  till  about  1263.  At  this  time  the 
sized  and  healthy,  so  as  freely  to  admit  the  pas-  Teutonic  Knights  were  establishing  their  power 
sa^  of  the  instrument;  it  must  be  avoided  in  i^  the  Baltic  regions,  spreading  Christianity  with 
children,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  ^^  and  sword,  and  the  bloody  wars  waged  with 
urethra,  and  also  when  there  is  great  irritation  them  are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  early  his- 
and  thickening  of  the  bladder;  when  there  is  tory  of  the  Lithuanian  principality.  Fierce  wars 
great  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  which  hinders  y^^^e  also  carried  on  against  fiie  Russians.  Gedi- 
the  manipulation  of  the  mstrument  and  the  es-  ^jn  (about  1315-40)  wrested  vast  territories 
cape  of  the  broken  fragments  of  stone;  when  the  f^^j^  Russia,  including  Volhynia  and  Kiev.  In 
stone  IS  of  large  size,  as,  for  example,  of  a  jggg  jagello.  Grand  Prince  of  Lithuania,  mar- 
greater  diameter  than  two  inches;  and  when  ^^^  Hedvig,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Great  of 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  concretion  is  a  pdand,  and  mounted  the  Polish  throne,  having 
mulberry  calculus,  which,  from  its  extreme  hard-  ^e^^  previously  baptized.  For  a  hundred  years 
ness,  cannot  readily  be  broken.  from  the  time « of  Jagello  Lithuania  and  Poland 
LiTHOiAPAXT  is  the  term  used  to  denote  an  j,ad  separate  rulers,  a  loose  political  union  exist- 
operation  by  which  the  fragments  of  the  stone  j^g  between  the  two  countries.  From  1501  they 
are  removed  at  the  same  time  the  stone  is  ^a^i  a  common  sovereign,  and  in  1569  the  Diet 
crushed.  This  procedure  was  made  possible  by  ^f  Lublin  decreed  the  permanent  union  of  Poland 
the  perfection  of  the  instrumente  by  Bigelow  of  ^nd  Lithuania  into  one  commonwealth,  to  be 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1878,  Otis,  of  New  York,  hav-  governed  by  an  elective  king.  Henceforth  the  his- 
ing  taught  that  instruments  of  large  size  can  be  tory  of  Lithuania  is  that  of  Poland.  (See  Jaqel- 
introduced  safely  into  the  bladder.  Consult  LOjfS;  Poland;  Russia.)  Consult  Schiemann, 
Gould  and  Pyle,  Cyclopedia  of  Medtotne  and  8ur-  Ruasland,  Polen  und  Livland  hi8  ins  Hie  Jahr- 
gery  (Philadelphia,  1900).  hundert  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1886-87). 

LITHTJANIA,    lIth'fi-ft'nI-&    (Lith.   Letuva),  LITHX7ANIAN   LANGUAGE  AND   UT- 

A  region  in  Western  Europe,  which  in  the  Mid-  EBATX7BE.     The   language  and  literature  of 

die  A^%  constituted  an  independent  realm,  and  about  2,000,000  Lithuanians,  the  great  bulk  of 

whose  history  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  whom  live  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Kovno, 

Poland,  in  whose  dismemberment  it  passed  to  Vilna,  Grodno,  and  Suwalki  ( the  last  in  Poland ) . 

Russia.       ( See  Lithuanians  and  Lithuanian  There  are  about  100,000  in  the  Prussian  Province 

Language  and  Litebatube.)    Lithuania  had  dif-  of  East  Prussia,  and  a  numbed  have  emigrated 

ferent  boundaries  at  different  periods.     At  the  to  the  United  States.     With  the  Lettic    (q.v.) 

time  of  the  partition  of  the  Polish  monarchy,  at  and  Old  Prussian    (q.v.)    the  Lithuanian   con- 

the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  extended  stitutes   the    Baltic   subdivision    of    the    Balto- 

from   Courland   and   Livonia   on   the  north   to  Slavic  group  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family  of  lan- 

Volhynia  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  south,  and  guages.     The    earliest    Slavic    literary    records 

from  Poland  and  East  Prussia  on  the  west  to  antedate  the  oldest  Lithuanian  records  by  seven 

beyond  the  Dnieper  on  the  east.    The  region  in-  centuries,  yet  the  Lithuanian  is  more  archaic 

eluded  within  these  limits,  with  an  area  of  about  than  the  Slavic  in  phonology,  although  in  morpho- 

100,000  square  miles,  is  embraced  in  the  govern-  logical  structure  it  is  less  primitive.     It  has 

ments  of  Kovno,  Vilna,  Grodno,  Vitebsk,  Minsk,  long,  short,  and  half-long  vowels,  of  which  the 

Mohilev,    and    Suwalki    (the    last    in    Russian  Slavic,   excepting  the   Servian   and  Csech,  has 

Poland).     The    country   comprised:    Samogetia  no  relics.     The  Lithuanian  employs   three   ac- 

( Kovno)    in   the  northwest;    Lithuania   proper  cents:    for  short  vowels — ^the   grave;    for   long 

(the  palatinates  of  Vilna   and   Troki)    in   the  vowels  either  the  acute  to  mark  a 'falling' tone, 

west;  White  Russia  in  the  east;  Black  Russia  a.g.  fcd-icu,  'steel/  or  the  circumflex  to  mark 
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a    compound    'rising-falling'    tone,    e.g.    rd-tas,  by  the  philosopher  Kant.    The  publications  until 

*wheel.'     Like  Sanskrit  and  SlaTic,  the  Lithua-  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 

nian  accent  is  entirely  free^  often  receding  to  mainly  religious,  although  between  1801  and  1891 

the  fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  shifting  from  the  some  1200  different  books  were  printed.    In  1861 

root  upon  the  affix  and  vice  versa,  e.g.  sukii,  'I  Olechnowicz  publisned  fables  and  stories  from 

turn,'   8^ka,   'he   turns/   Skt.   dvCftni,   *1   hate,'  Lithuanian    life,    and    later   the    Bishop    Bara- 

dvipnds,   'we  hate,'  d-dvSfam,  'I   hated;'  Lith.  noski  wrote  an  epic,  the  Onikshta  Orove,    Fritz 

ratUcd,  'hand,'  gen.  sing,  rdnkoa.  Kelch  (1801-77)  issued  the  first  Prussian-Lithu- 

Among  the  most  notable  phonological  charac-  anian  newspaper,  and  in  1883  Auaera  (Daum), 
teristics  of  the  Lithuanian  language  are  the  the  first  magazine,  the  organ  of  the  Young  Lithu- 
retention  of  diphthongs — v^das,  'face,  view,'  Gk.  anian  Party,  was  founded  by  Basanowicz.  Be- 
/cidof,  Slav.  vidU;  Lith.  baisOa,  demon,  Slav,  tween  1834  ana  1896  no  less  than  thirty-four 
besH;  the  retention  of  the  primitive  endings  of  periodicals  appeared  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
nouns:  Lith.  vUkaa,  'wolf,*  Skt.  vrkda,  Slav,  suit:  Schleiker,  Handhuch  der  Utauischen 
vlaka;  the  complete  loss  of  h,  and  the  chance  Sprache  (Prague,  1866-57);  Kurschat,  Oram- 
of  the  aspirates  to  tenues:  the  German  words  matik  der  Utauischen  Sprache  (Halle,  1876)  ; 
€hri9tu8,  Franzoae,  are  Kriatii8j  PraiuMzas  in  Voelkel,  Litauischea  Elementarbuch  (Heidelberg, 
Lithuanian.  As  in  Slavic  and  Indo-Iranian,  1879)  ;  Wiedemann,  Handhuch  der  Utauischen 
Indo-Germanic  K  became  a  sibilant:  Indo-Ger.  Sprache  (Strassburg,  1897);  Nesselmann,  Wor- 
*Kmt6-m,  hundred,  Lith.  Szimtaa,  Skt.  4at6m,  terhuch  der  litauiachen  Sprache  (KGnigsberg, 
Av,  aat*m,  Slav.  aUto,  Gk,  iicardy^  Lat.  centum.  1861)  ;    Kurschat,    Worierhuch   der    litauiachen 

In  morphology,  the  Lithuanian  has  generally  Sprache   (Halle,  1870-83)  ;  Bezzenberger,  Litau- 

preserved    the   terminations   remarkably    intact,  i^c^^  ^nd  lettiache  Drucke  des  aechzehnten  {und 

It  has  seven  of  the  eight  Indo-Germanic  cases,  siehzehnten)  Jahrhunderta  (GUttingen,  1874-84); 

and  the  three  numbers;   the  neuter  gender  ap-  id-»    Beitrage    zur    Oeachichte    der    litauiachen 

pears  in  pronouns  onlv.     There  is  no  trace  of  Sprache  (ib.,  1877)  ;  id.,  Litauiache  Forachungen 

the  article,  though,  as  'in  Old-Church  Slavic  and  (ib.,  1882)  ;  Wiedemann,  Daa  litauiache  Prcater- 

Russian,  the  postpositive  use  of  ja  changes  an  **«»^  (Strassburg,  1891)  ;  Nesselmann,  Ltfawtsc/ie 

adjective  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  form.  Volkalieder   (Berlin,  1863)  ;  Juszkiewicz,  Lietu- 

The  verb  makes  the  third  singular  do  duty  for  the  viikoa  dainoa  (Kazan,  1880-82)  ;  id.,  Lietumikoa 

thirdpersonsof  all  three  numbers;  it  possesses  four  avothinea     dainoa    (Saint     Petersburg,     1883); 

tenses:  present,  preterite,  future  (formed  by  the  Bartsch,    Dainu   Balaai    (Heidelberg,    1886-89); 

addition  of  -aiu,  Indo-Ger.  oao,  Skt.  -aya,  Gk.  <r.  Schleicher,     Litauiache     Marchen,     Sprichvoorte, 

e.g.  Lith.  h^w,  Skt.  dAayami,  Gk.  di^w,   I  shall  Rdtael  und  Lieder  (Weimar,  1867)  ;  Leskien  and 

^ve),  and  imperfect;    there   are   distinct   forms  Brugmann,  Litauiache  Volkalieder  und  Marchen 

for  the  indicative,  optative,  imperative,  infinitive,  (Strassburg,  1882). 

and    participle.      The    passive    is    periphrastic  LITHTTANLAH'S.     A  branch   of  the  Letto- 

throughout,  but  the  active  construction  is  sub-  Lithuanian  group  of   the  Aryan  family,  living 

atituted   whenever    possible.     A    refiexive   voice  mainly  in  European  Russia,  between  the  W'hite 

also  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  -a  (earlier  -at,  Russians  and  the  Baltic;  height,  1.643  meters  in 

refiexive  pronoun)  to  the  active  forms.  Lithuania,  and   1.639  meters  in  Poland.     They 

In  its  vocabulary  the  Lithuanian  has  drawn  to  are  well  made,  blond,  and  with  oval  face,  long, 

a  considerable  extent  from  the  German,  Russian,  thin  nose,  thin  lips,  blue  eyes,  white  skin,  and 

and  Polish.     Its  numerous  dialects  fall  into  two  light  hair.    They  are  said  to  exhibit  elements  of 

groups:  the  High  (Southern)  Lithuanian,  which  sub-Northern  and  Eastern  race.    They  are  largely 

changes  the  combinations  tj  and  dj  to  cz,  dz,  and  husbandmen,  wagoners,  and  woodmen. 

the  Northern   (Low)    Lithuanian,  which  retains  UTHTTAinAN  VEBSION.    See  Bible. 
it  and  df. 

The  earliert  literary  remains  in  Lithuanian  are  ,  ^'?™?,  lltlta.  A  borough  m  Lancaster  Coun- 

«    translation    of    Luther's    smaller    Catechism  ^'  ?»'  ^'S]"*  »"«' P"?""'  Lancaster;  on  the 

(KOnigaberg,    1647);    a    baptismal    formulary  Beading  ond  Columbia  Railroad  (Map:  Pennsyl- 

(dating    from    1560);    another    translation    of  '»?'*.?  3)-.    It  is  a  popular  summer  re«)rt.  lU 

Luther's  Catechism  and  the  Gospels  (1579),  and  attractions  including  the  famous  Lititz  Spring, 

the  prayer-books  and  translation  of  the  Bible  f°d  ^  I^>»<Jen  Hall  Seminary,  esteblished  by 

by  the  Preacher  Jan  Bretkun  (1535-1602).     By  the  Moravians  in   1794.     Among  the  industrial 

1701  fifty-nine  books  had  been  printed  in  Lithu-  eftabliahments  are  cigar-factories.  knitting-mills. 

anian,  bufmost  of  them  were  destr<qred  by  un-  ?^f^°'''4l"°f..*;^^^lMO^"4<»^*1!i"■l'^^^^ 
known  hands.  To  the  Calvinist  proMiganda  the  *".!?;  f^P^^T'ii  "  '  /  i  ,  •  i^kV  1 
Lithuanian  owes  iU  development  ?©?  literary  ^'^'^'i  ^"""^ed  by  Moravians  (9.T.)  in  1757,  was 
purposes,  and  the  publication  of  a  Calvinist  New  ?""!<»  »/*?;  »  ^'""Rf  '°  ^•'«™*  whence  some  of 
Testament  (1701)  marks  the  new  period,  when  the  forefathers  of  the  UnU<u,  Fra^nim  had  emi- 
works  of  other  than  Uturgical  purjibrt  began  to  ?rated,  and  was  or^nized  from  Warwick  town- 
appear.  The  most  important  name  during  this  "^'R-  The  Brothers'  House,  built  ml  750,  waa 
pi^  is  that  of  the  ^  Christian  Donalitius  '•"e^  »«  »  l"^?'**!  during  part  of  the  Revolution- 
(1714-80).  His  pastoral  epic,  The  Four  Bea»on»,  "y.^^J"'  *"*^  •  ni"^'  oi  soldiers  died  and  were 
in  hexameters,  dfsplays  uncommon  powers  of  ob-  buried  here.  Consult:  Uoravwn  Hxstoncal  80- 
•ervation  and  a  facile  style,  though  m  poetry  it  oiety  TraruacUoM  yo\.n.  (Bethlehem,  Pa.),  and 
is  second  rate.  This  poem  and  six  exta?it  fables  Mombert  An  Authentic  Eutory  of  Lancaster 
were  published  by  Schleicher  (Saint  Petersburg,  C<»'»ty,  P"-  (Lancaster,  1869). 
1845)  and  Nesselmann  (Kifnigsberg,  1869).  with  LITMTTS  (corruption  of  lacmu«,  from  lac, 
translation,  notes,  and  glossary.  Another  impor-  from  Pers.  lale,  lac,  from  Skt.  Idkft,  lac-insect, 
tant  work  waa  Ruhig's  Lithuanian  Dictionari/  from  lak»a,  hundred  thousand ;  so  called  from  the 
(1749),  later  reSdited  by  Milke,  with  a  preface  great  numbers  of  the  insect  in  a  single  nest).    A 
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coloring  matter  of  vegetable  origin,  indispensable  published  in  America  De  Quincey's  ConfesaUm^ 

in  chemical  laboratoiy  work.  It  permits  the  chem*  of  an  English  Opium-Eater.    In  1822  he  estab- 

ist  readily  to  ascertain  whether  a  substance  sub-  lished  the  Muaevm  of  Foreign  Literature,  Science, 

mitted  to  him  for  examination  is  acid  or  alkaline,  and  Art,  and  in  1844  founded  in  Boston  LitieWs 

and  is  therefore  employed  in  every  step  of  ana-  Living  Age. 

lytic   determinations.     Acids   turn   blue   Utmus  IJTTLB^  Chablbs  Coffik  (1799-1869).    An 

>                  red;  alkalme  solutions,  on  the  contrary,  turn  red  American  publisher,  bom  at  Kennebunk,  Me.    In 

htmus  blue.    In  laboratories  btmus  is  used  either  igs'?  he  founded  the  firm  of  Charles  C.  Little  & 

in  the  form  of  a  solution,  or  m  the  form  of  test-  Qq.,  later  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

paper  impregnated  with  it    Litmus  is  manufac-  ttttttt     TwnwAa       Th^    «««,  *i- «!„«,«    «# 

tured  principally  in  Holland,  from  Lecanora  tat-  rpv     ^"^'    Thomas.      The    nom-de-plume    of 

tarea  and  other  lichens.    The  process  employed  is  ^^^^^^  Moore. 

similar  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  archil  LITTLE^  William  John  Knox.     See  Knox- 

(q.v.) ;  the  lichens  are  ground  into  a  pulp  with  I^ittle. 

water,  and  potassium  carbonate  and  ammonia  are  LITTUB    BEAB.      The    constellation    Ursa 

added.    Under  the  action  of  these  substances  and  Minor. 

of  atmospheric  air,  the  mass  gradually  assumes  UTTIiEBOBOUOH,   lit't'1-btir-d.     A  manu- 

a  blue  color  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  color-  facturiiig  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  3  miles 

ing  principles  of  litmus.     Chalk  or  gypsum  is  northeast  of   Rochdale    (Map:    England,   D   3). 

then  added,  to  render  the  mass  thick  enough  to  Population,  in  1891,  11,000;  in  1901,  11,160. 

be  formed  into  rectangular  cakes,  which  are  dried  ^-prnm-r  «•  •n-n-rm « ▼w       /          i,       .  i_.     v      . 

and  brought  into  the  market.    The  chemistry  of  .   ^™^?  BBITAIlf.     A  small  neighborhood 

litmus  is  but  little  known;  the  following,  how-  JJJ  ^^\  ^^^^  ^^  London,  during  the  time  of  the 

ever,  have  been  shown  to  be  its  chief  coloring  Stuarts  a  famous  quarter  for  booksellers.     Its 

principles,    viz.    azolitmin,    whose    brownish-red  name  was  derived  from  the  former  residence  there 

color  is  turned  blue  by  ammonia;   purplish-red  °^  ^*^®  ^"*^®«  ^^  Brittany. 

erythrolein,  which,  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  is  LITTLB  CHIEF  HAKE.  A  book  name,  de- 
turned  purple ;  and  erythrolitmin,  whose  red  color  rived  from  the  Indians,  for  the  pika  of  the  Kocky 
is  changed  by  alkalies  to  blue.     These  coloring  Mountains.    See  Pika. 

substances  exist  in  commercial  litmus  in  the  LITTLE  COLOBABO.  One  of  the  principal 
form  of  lakes,  i.e.  combined  with  metallic  hydrox-  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  rises  in 
ides.  western  New  Mexico  and  flows  northwestward 
LIT'OLFF,  Henby  (1818-91).  A  Europ^n  through  Arizona  in  an  arid  valley,  parts  of 
pianist  and  composer.  He  was  bom  in  London,  which  have  been  irrigated  by  the  Zulli  Indians, 
studied  the  piano  under  Moscheles  for  several  In  the  dry  season  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a 
years,  and  in  1832  made  his  professional  d^but  in  string  of  ponds.  Near  its  mouth  it  plunges  into 
London.  He  went  to  France  and  then  wandered  a  deep  cafion  which  runs  into  the  Grand  Cafion 
around  Europe  giving  concerts  imtil  1851,  when  of  the  Colorado  near  its  deepest  point.  The 
he  settled  in  Brunswick  and  married  the  widow  length  of  the  Little  Colorado  is  about  225  miles, 
of  the  music  publisher  Meyer,  of  whose  business  LITTLE  CSOBPOBAL.  An  affectionate  nick- 
he  took  charge.  In  1860  he  transferred  the  busi-  name  given  to  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Lodi 
ness  to  his  adopted  son  Theodor,  who  in  the  fol-  on  account  of  his  youthfulness  and  small  size, 
lowing  year  started  the  cheap  edition  of  classical  uttLB  CBOW  (  M863).  A  Sioux  Indian 
music  called  Collection  Litolff.'  As  a  piamst  ^^.^^  j^  lg51  ^j^^  g.^^  ^^  j^^j,^^  j„^j^„^ 
Litolff  was  brilliant,  passionate  but  uneven.  His  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^-^  ^^^^^  i„  ^j,^  ^^^^  State 
compositions  were  melodious  and  his  piano  pieces  ^^  Minnesota  to  the  National  Government  and  re- 
(for  example  Spmnlied  )  were  popular.  Of  his  ^^^^  farther  north  to  lands  which  proved  un- 
other  works  the  most  noteworthy  are :  The  sym-  satisfactory.  Though  Little  Crow  had  been  in- 
phony  concertos  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5;  the  oratorio  fl^ential  in  bringing  about  the  transfer,  he  took 
RuthetBoaz  (1869)  ;  a  funeral  march  for  Mey-  advantage   of  everf  opportunity  to   create  dis- 

?,^/f.^'     ^^l    V'^'^^'l   ^'f-    ^'''JYoo^?'^    ^^"^Sf*  satisfaction.    Some  young  men  of  the  tribe  mur- 

(1847)     and    L€8    T^phers   (1886),^   and    the  ^^^^^   ^^^^   settlers   in    1862,  and   Little   Crow 

operetta  Hdloue  et  Ahclard.    He  died  m  Pans,  ^^^j  ^  general  massacre,  claiming  that  the  South 

LITTA,  PoMPEO,  Count  (1781-1852).  An  would  win  in  the  Civil  War  then  being  waged, 
Italian  historian.  In  1804  he  entered  the  French  and  that  the  Government  could  not  punish  them, 
army,  and  participated  in  the  campaigns  in  Ger-  On  August  18,  1862,  the  whites  at  two  agencies 
many.  In  the  Italian  revolutionary  epoch  of  were  massacred  and  it  is  estimated  that  a  thou- 
1848  he  was  for  a  short  time  Secretary  of  War  sand  settlers  were  killed.  Ex-Governor  Sibley  was 
for  the  Provisional  Government  of  Milan.  His  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  military  expedi- 
fame,  however,  rests  on  the  authorship  of  a  tion  and  completely  defeated  the  Indians  at  Wood 
superb  work  on  the  celebrated  families  of  Italy,  Lake.  Two  thousand  Indians  and  many  whites  held 
Famiglie  celehri  d*Italia  ( 1819-38),  which  is  com-  as  prisoners  were  taken  and  303  Sioux  were  con- 
mended  equally  for  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  demned  to  death  by  a  military  court,  but  Presi- 
its  biographies  and  the  elegance  of  ite  style.  At  dent  Lincoln  intervened,  and  only  38  were  exe- 
the  time  of  his  death  it  embraced  fifty-three  his-  cuted.  Little  Crow  fled,  but  was  snot  by  a  settler 
tories,  to  which  others  have  since  been  added  by  the  next  year.  Much  information  on  this  raid 
various  writers,  including  Odorici  and  Passerini.  may  be  found   in  Collections  of  the  Minneeota 

LIT'TELL,  Eliakim  (1797-1870).  An  Ameri-  BiitoHcal  Society, yol.yii.  (Saint  Paul,  1887-94). 
can  editor  and  publisher,  born  in  Burlington,  LnVTLEDALE,  Richabd*  Fredebick  (1833- 
N.  J.  He  began  in  1819  to  edit  and  publish  in  90).  A  controversial  Anglican  writer.  He  was- 
Philadelphia  the  National  Recorder,  which,  born  in  Dublin;  was  graduated  at  Trini^  Col- 
changed  in  1821  to  the  Saturday  Magazine,  first  lege,  Dublin,  1854;  was  ordained  in  the  Chuivh 
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of  IhBglaiid,  1865;  alter  a  few  years  of  parochial  lATSHoE  0XAKT.     A  nickname  applied  to 

service  in  liondoa,  whtre  he  interested  himself  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  referring  to  his  great  intel- 

in  charities,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1862  and  lect  combined  with  small  sise. 

deroted  himself  to  authorship,  making  a  special  LITTLE    JOHK.      A    companion    of    Bobin 

study  of  liturgies  and  of  the  relations  between  Hood,  the-lieutenant  of  the  band  of  outlaws.    Hi» 

the  national  Church  and  dissenting  bodies.    He  real  nanje  is  said  to  have  been  John  Nailor.    He 

was  author  oi  many  works,  mcluding  Catholic  ^as  exceedingly  powerful,  and  was  the  only  mem- 

HUual  tf»   the  Church  of  England,  8cHptural,  ber  of  the  band  who  could  vie  with  the  chief  in 

Reasofuihle,  and  Lawful  (1866) ;  Church  Reform  shooting 

rw?i^/^!?il,^f?22!lt    ^f?^'\    Joining    the  utTLBJOHET,     Abram     Newkirk     (1824- 

^^,^wA™J}i®i^-     He  also  contributed  ^g^jj      Bishop  of  Long  Island.    He  was  bom  in 

r^ti  T^J^               '  ^^  ^^  ""^^^  ""^  ^^"^  Florida,  N.  Y.;  was  g^duated  at  Union  College 

f/l—  in  1845;  ordained  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 

UTTLB  MXBBZT.    A  novel  by  Charles  Diek-  copal  Church  in  1848  and  priest  in  1849;   was 

ens,  which  appeared  serially  from  1856  to  1857,  rector  of  Christ  Church,   Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  in 

and  the  niekname  of  its  heroine,  Amy  Dorrit.  1950 ;   of  Saint  Paul's  Church  in  New  Haven, 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  where  1861-60,    and    at    the    same    time    lecturer    on 

Amy's  father,   William   Dorrit,   is   confined   for  Pastoral  Theology  at  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 

debt  so  lone  that  he  gains  the  Utle  of  ^Father  of  Middletown,  Conn.;  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 

the  Marshalsea.'    When  he  is  finally  set  free,  his  Holy  Trinity  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  186069.     The 

daughter  marries  Arthur  Clennam  in  the  prison,  diocese  of  Long  Island  having  been  constituted 

IiZTTLE-BEIXIAN8w     See  Bio-Endians.  in   1868,  Dr.  Littlejohn  was  elected  its  bishop 

LITTLE  ENQLAND.    A  name  given  to  Bar-  and  was  consecrated  in  1869.    He  was  appointed 

bados.  in  1874  to  take  charge  of  the  American  Episcopal 

■  ■.'—  _  «A-rTM4'j_       J  XI-            J.         i  churches  in  Europe.     During  the  incumbency  of 

LTCTLE  FAIXa  A  city  and  the  county-seat  ^his  charge,  he  consecrated  the  Church  of  Saint 

o£  Morrison  County    Minn.,  96  miles  northwest  p^^.^  ^^thin  the  Walls,  Rome,  and  opened  the 

of  Minneapolis,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  American  Church  in  Paris.    Besides  ccmtributions 

thejSortheni  Pacific  Railroad   (Map:  Mmnesot^  to   periodicals,   sermons,   charges,   etc.,  he    pub- 

D  6).    It  haa  a  city  library,  and  a  fine  hospital  i^^^^  Individualism,  Discourses  Before  the  Uni- 

and  court-house     LitUe  Falls  is  the  commercial  ^^,.^     ^f  Cambridge,  England  (1880),  and  The 

centre  for  a  productive  ^icultuiul  and  lumber-  christian  Ministry  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth 

mg  district,   and   manufactures   lumber    paper,  Century    (1884),    lectures    before    the    General 

fltour,  beer,  agricultural  implements    and  bricks,  xheolo^al  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  dam  across  the  river  here  furnishes  extensive  

water-power.     First  settled  in  1849,  Uttle  Falls  LITTLB  XAlf  AWHA,  k&-nft'wA.    A  river  of 

was    incorporated    in    1889.      The    government,  West  Virginia,  flowing  into  the  Ohio  at  Parkers- 

under  a  charter  of  1902,  is  vested  in  an  annually  b"rg  (Map:  West  Virginia,  C  3).    Its  length  is 

elected  mayor  and  a  municipal  council.    Popula-  little  over  100  miles.     It  is  of  some  importance 

tion,  in  1890,  2364;  in  1900,  5774.  «»  *"  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  lumber  and 

TTHwirr'B  vATTfl      A  ^4^  •     XT    1  •         n  oil  resions  through  which  it  flows.     Slack-water 

♦.^S^^i  i^^.Af  !^ '.K  ^^**  ^^  naTigftion  for  40  miles  to  Burning  Springs  has 

ty,  N.  Y.,  21  miles  east  by  south  of  Utica,  on  the  k^«®««^«„,^  k^  ^-.-^^  «#  i^i,-  J«^  .i.».. 

Mohawk   River,  the   Erie   Canal,  and  the   New  ^'^  procured  by  means  of  locks  and  dams. 

York  Central  and  Hudson  River  and  the  West  LITTLE  LOBD  FAtrMT^LBBOY.  A  popu- 
Shore  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  F  2).  It  has  lar  child's  story  by  Frances  IT.  Burnett,  origi- 
a  picturesque  location  on  the  slope  of  a  narrow  nally  published  in  the  Saint  Nicholas  Magazine 
and  rodcy  defile,  flowing  through  which  the  river  (1885).  The  title  character  haa  given  its  name 
falls  46  fleet  in  less  than  a  mile,  forming  a  num-  to  a  certain  type  of  child  and  to  a  style  of  dress. 
ber  of  <»0cades^the  ori^  of  the  city's  name.  LITTLE  ICAC.  A  nickname  given  by  his  sol- 
Good  ^ter-power  has  contributed  to  the  develop-  ^„  ^  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan. 
meat  of  the  city  as  a  mannfactunng  centre;  its  ,„,,.,  ,  vA.n7^vrAw  *  •  t  «  n^  • 
products  include  Wcvcles,  knit  go^,  knitting  ^  ^5?^^?  ^^^^^^^^^  A  nickname  of  Presi- 
hMchiaery,  paper,  leather,  fumi^ces,  carriages!  dent  Martm  Van  Buren,  given  because  of  his  skill 
etc.     The  city  has  a  public   school   library  of  *°  pontics. 

5006  volumes  and  a  city  hospiUl.     There  are  LITTLE  NELL«     In  Dickens's  Old  Curiosity 

municipal  water-works.    A  small  settlement  here  Shop,  a  child  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  vice  and 

waa  destroved  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  June,  crime,  who  preserves  the  beautiful  purity  of  her 

1782,  and  the  place  was  not  resettled  until  1790.  character  in  spite  of  her  surroundings.     She  is. 

Little  Falls  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1811,  the  constant  companion  of  her  old  grandfather, 

reincorporated  in   1827,  and  in  1896  was  char-  and  with  him  wanders  off  to  escape  Quilp,  finally 

tered  as  a  city.    On  the  outskirts  is  the  grave  of  dying  in  a  country  cottage. 

General  Herkimer,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  with  a  LITTLE  PHIL.     A  nickname  given  by  his 

monument  erected  in  1896.    Population,  in  1890,  soldiers  to  Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

8783;  in  1900,  10^81.                          LTTTLS   tJ-TSTk   BLDIKGh-HOOIk      A    well- 

LITTLB  6BBTLEKAB  HT  VELVET.  The  known  fairy  tale.  Though  a  very  old  story,  it 
name  under  which,  in  the  reign  of  Qwien  Anne,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  its  present  form  in 
toasts  were  frequently  drunk  by  the  Jacobites  to  Charles  Perraulfs  Conies  du  temps  pass^,  pub- 
the  mole -which  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  lished  in  1697,  as  "Le  petit  chaperon  rouge." 
death  of  William  III.  The  King's  horse  stumbled  Perrault  wrote  the  tales  from  a  nurse's  story, 
against  a  mole-hiU,  throwing  his  rider,  whose  it  is  said;  but  they  became  known  in  France 
injuries  bron^it  on  the  illness  of  which  he  died  through  Straparola's  tales  in  PiaeevoU  nottij  pub- 
la  1702.  lished  in  1650,  and  Basile's  PentOtmenme  of  1637. 
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LITTLE  BOCX.    The  largest  ci^  of  Arkan-  views,  bobbins,  and  carriages.    There  is  a  pub- 

aas,  State  capital,  and  the  county-seat  of  Pulaski  lie  library,  the  building  having  been  presented 

County,  130  miles  southwest  of  Meznphis,  Tenn. ;  hy  Andrew  Carnegie.     The  government  is  ad- 

on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  on  the  Rock  Island,  ministered   by   town   meetings.     Littletcm   was 

the   Choctaw,   Oklahoma   and  'Gulf,   the    Saint  settled  in  1770,  and  was  known  as  Apthorp  until 

Louis  Southwestern,  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Moun-  1784,  when  it  was  incorporated  under  its  present 

tain  and  Southern,  and  other  railroads   (Map:  name.    Population,  in  1890,  3365;  in  1900,  4066. 

Arkansas,  C  3).    It  is  built  on  a  rocky  bluff,  60  Consult  a  sketch  in  the  Oranite  Monthly,  vol.  v. 

feet  above  the  river,  which  is  here  spanned  by  (Concord,  N.  H.,  1881). 

three  railroad  bridges  and  a  county  bridge,    m  mttLBTON,  Sif  Thomas  ( 1402-81 ) .   Judge 

streets   are  regular  and  finely  shaded.     Little  ^^  ^^e  Common  Pleas  and  author  of  The  Tenur^. 

^^L'^'^^^"^^  of  Phibinder   Smith   College  jje  was  bom  at  Frankley  Manor  House,  in  the 

(^Methodist   EpiscoDal),   the   Arkansas   Baptist  northern  part  of  Worcestershire,   in  the  year 

Co  lege   (colored),  TVfaddox  Seminary,  Arloinsas  ^^      u/wtiB  educated  at  the  Inner  Teiiple. 

Military  Academy,  and  of  the  medical  and  law  -a-    ^„^i;^„i.  «„ki;^  o«,^:^^o  «r^w»  ..  ^^u^^4^^S ^t 

departments  of  the  Arkansas  Industrial  Univer-  gj*  earliest  public  services  were  as  escheator  of 

-.;+t     T+ ir«o   u-o{^««  *i,«  fi*-L  n«!!;*^i   -  TT«u«i  Worcestershire,  imder-sheriff  of  Worcestershire, 

5i^;.-  i«!?\^f«f  ^^^^^^^^  and  recorder  of  Coventry.    As  reader  to  the  Inne^ 

States  court-house  and  a  Lnited  States  arsenal,  rj,       .    ^    lectured  on  the  Statute  of  Westmin- 

the    State    penitentiary,    State    School    for   the  **  «  tt     ^     X     .   vv    j.^.     Tj^  .       t«  i^m^uI 

-PM-^A   *u^  £^4^^  T  „«-/;«  Ac,,i.,^    -«^  4.v,«  «♦>*«  ster  II.,  De  Don%8  Conatiionaltou8.    In  1463  he 

D^TfU'l^     Insm^^^^^^  ^-ame'a    sergeant-at-law.      In    1455,    a    few 

Ladies'  Home,  Cfty  IJospital,  and  Saint  ViAcenf s  fays  before  the  opening  battle  of  the  Wani  of 

Infirmary.     There"^  are  the  Marquand,  Supreme  ^«  ^«'  ^«,^^  appomted  one  of  the  King's 

Court,  the  State,  and  collegiate^ libraries.*^  The  sergeants ;  and  he  was  reappointed  m  1461,  when 

system  of  public  parks  includes  about  100  acres,  ^^'^'J  J^'   ^«»   ^^Xl"^  ^^t  ^^^""^^  ,^^^.^a 

tie  most  attractive  parks  being  Glenwood,  City  «^t?  **>«  ^P^-    ^hile  King's  sergeant  he  had 

and  West  End.    Little  Rock  has  large  wholesafe  much  experience  of  a  judicial  nature,  being  fre- 

intereste,  and  an  important  trade,  by  river  and  J^^'^^ly  *°  commissions  of  the  peace,  of  oyer  and 

rail,    in   cotton,    lumber,    agriculturil    produce,  terminer,  and  of  assize.    In  1466  he  was  made  a 

and   in   its   own  manufactured   product^.     The  ^^8^  %U^^^  ^"""f '''!,  ^t ?f^  *     ^vJ^I?'  "^^u^" 

more   important   industrial   enterprises   include  ^^.^'y  ^-  ^as  restored,  Littleton,  like  the  other 

cotton  gins  and  presses,  with  an  extensive  output  Judges,  was  reappointed,  and  he  was  also  re- 

of  cottonseed  oil  and  cake;   foundries  and  ma-  appomt^  in  1471,  when  Edward  IV.  displaced 

chineshops,  railroad-shops,  planing-mills, granite-  5^°'^  ^^'   permanently.     While  judge  of  the 

quarries,  cotton,  twine,  furniture,  and  stave  fac-  Common  Pleas  he  was  m  many  commissions  of 

tories,  fiouring-mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  etc.  oyer  and  terminer  and  of  the  peace,  particularly 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  for  Worcestershire  and  counties  to  the  west  and 

every  two  years;  a  unicameral  council,  and  ad-  ^^\^  ^  A  "  «  xl ^*4  ™?.  ^  .^  r.lT*'^^  i^'  * 

ministrative  officials  as  follows:  chiefs  of  police  p¥°*.°*  *?®  ^**»»-  ^™  °?^^  ^„.2  ^T  ^" 

and  fire  department,  city  electrician,  and  police  buri«i  m  Worcester  Cathedral.     His  tomb,  pre- 

matron,  appointed  by  the  executive;  city  physi-  Pa^fd  by  himself,  is  still  m  existence;  but  part 

cian,  street  commissioner,  superintendent  of  pub-  ^^  the  decoration,  including  a  brass  plate  that 

lie  works,  and  collector,  elected  by  the  council ;  contained  Littleton  s  portrait,  has  disappeared, 

and  city  clerk,  attorney,  and  police  judge,  chosen  J^^  ^*™2,V®  treatise  by  which  Littleton  is  bwt 

by  popular  election.    The  municipal  budget  bal-  Joiown,   The  Tenures,  wm  written  toward  the 

ances  at  over  $260,000,  the  principal  items  of  ex-  close  of  the  author's  life,  and  gives  a  picture  of 

pense  being  about  $80,000  for  schools,  $35,000  for  the  law  of  land  under  the  feudal  system.    It  is 

the  fire  department,  $30,000  for  the  police  de-  ??ted  for  accuracy  and  clearness.    The  first  edi- 

partment,  including  amounts  for  police  courts,  tion  appeared  in  1481  or  1482,  being  one  of  the 

jails,   reformatories,   ete.,   and   $10,000   for  the  earliest  books  printed  m  London,  and  l^e  earliwt 

operation  of  the  electric-light  plant.    Population,  treatise  on  English  law  printed  anywhere.    The 

in  1860,  3727;  in  1880,  13,138;  in  1890,  25,874;  P.^pters  of  this  edition  were  Lettou  and  Mach- 

in  1900,  38,307.    Little  Rock  was  settled  in  1814.  imia.  The  second  edition  was  printed  about  1483, 

Six  years  later,  with  a  population  of  less  than  *^  London,  by  Machlinia.    The  third  edition  was 

20,  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  Govern-  printed  about  1490,  at  Rouen,  by  William  le 

ment,  though  it  was  not  incorporated  until  1831,  Tailleur.    These  editions  and  many  others  were 

when  its  population  numbered  about  500.    Dur-  ^n  the  original  Law  French.     There  have  also 

ing  the  Civil  War  it  was  captured  September  10,  ^^^  many  editions  in  English.    In  1628  appeared 

1863,  by  a  Union  force  under  General  Steele,  the  celebrated  commentary  of  Coke.    There  have 

Consult  Powell,  Historic  Toums  of  the  Southern  ^^^   about   twenty-five  editions  of  Coke   upon 

States  (New  York,  1900).  Littleton,  and  about  ninety  editions  of  The  Ten- 

LITTLE  TIBET.     A  province  of  Kashmir.  ^^**  without  the  commentary.    With  or  wi^out 

fi^  -nLrrrrafw.Aja                    F*"'*"^'  "*  *kj«iimw.  commentary.  The  Tenures  formed  an  important 

wfMM*  «.m^<M>  ,-.#^.1^          4   X         .     ^     .-  part  of  legal  education  for  almost  three  cen- 

IJOTLETON^,  llt'tn-ton.    A  town  m  Grafton  ^^^  ^nd  a  half.    For  biographical  and  biblio- 

County,  N.  H.,  113  miles  ^rth  by  west  of  Con-  graphical  details,  consult  the  introduction  to  the 

cord;  on  the  Ammonoosuc  River  and  ^  the  Bos-  fgol  edition  of  The  Tenures  (Washington). 

ton  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  New  Hampshire,  ^ 

H   4).     An   elevated  location  and   the   superb  LITTLE  TXTBTLE    (M812).     A  celebrated 

scenery  of  the  White  Moimteins  contribute  to  Indian  chief  of  the  Miami  nation,  distinguished 

ite  popularity  as  a  summer  resort.     The  great  for  his  ability,  shrewdness,  and  courage.    He  com- 

water-power  from  the  river  has  developed  the  manded  the  Indian  force  which  defeated  General 

manufticturing  interested  the  principal  products  Harmer  on  the  Miami  River  in  1790,  and  that 

being    whetetones,    gloves,    snoes,    stereoscopic  which   defeated   General   Saint  Clair  at  Saint 
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Mary's  in  1791;   participated  in  the  battle  of  deep  scholarship  would  survive  potently  in  his 

Fallen  Timbers   in   1794,  and  was  one  of  the  Originea   organiques  de   la   morale    (1870),    in 

chiefs  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Greenville  in  his  PoMe  honiMque  et  Vancienne  poMe  fran- 

1795.    In  1707  he  visited  President  Washington  gaiae  (1847),  in  his  various  researches  in  posi- 

in  Philadelphia.  tivism,  or  in  his  contributions  to  the  Journal  dea 

LITTLE  WOMEN.    A  popular  child's  story  ^^^^^^^  and  to  the  ^isfotrc   Wf^aire  de  ja- 

bv  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (1868):  France.    The  personality  of  Littr6  ts  charmmcly 

J  jjnjii--ii-  X  -     ...      II  I.  ■■■uj       o       a  revealed  m  his  Etudes  et  glanurea  (1880).     He 

LITTOEAL   DEPOSITS.     See   Sawdbtone;  ^^  ^j      j^  ^j  y^^^  high-minded,  and  even-tern- 


CONOLOMERATE ;  ctc. 


pered. 


LITTOEALE,^  lIt't6-rilOA.    A  district  of  Aus-        Consult:   Sainte-Beuve,  Notice  eur  M.  Littr6, 
tria.    See  Ki)STENUiND.  sa  vie  et  see  travaux,  in  the  Nouveauw  Lundia, 


LITTOEINA.     See  Pebiwinklb.  vol.  v.  (Paris,  1863) ;  Dupanloup,  Avertiaaement 


marred  by  dramatic  incidents.     His  history  is    2^"*'    »«    m-^^vut   ^tu.,    loo^,  j    o«^mi^.^.m 
that  of  his  mind,  which  was  one  of  the  most  clear    Souventra  peraonnela  aur  L%ttr6   (ib.,  1895). 


and  energetic  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Littr6's  LITTBOW,  llt'trAv,  Josep  Johann  von  (1781- 
capacity  for  work  was  prodigious,  his  interests  1840).  An  Austrian  astronomer  and  mathemati- 
universal.  Having  studied  at  the  Lyo6e  Louis-le-  cian,  born  at  Bischofteinitz,  Bohemia.  He  was 
Grand,  he  became  secretary  to  Count  Daru;  then  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of 
he  was  a  student  of  medicine  and  an  intern.  The  Vienna,  and  director  of  the  observatory,  which 
death  of  his  father  set  Littr6  to  teaching  modem  owes  to  him  a  thorough  reorganization.  His  lec- 
languages  and  mathematics,  but  meanwhile  he  tures  were  extremely  popular.  His  published 
was  deep  in  the  ancient  tongues,  including  San-  works  include  Theoretiache  und  praktiache  Aa- 
skrit,  and  may  have  studied  Oriental  languages,  tronomie  (1821-27),  AtUu  dea  geatimten  Him- 
He  shared  in  the  upheaval  of  1830  as  a  democrat,  mela  (3d  ed.  1866)',  and  other  scientific  trea- 
working  with  Armand  Carrel  on  the  National,  In  tises,  besides  an  excellent  popular  exposition 
1839  he  joined  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  of  the  principles  of  astronomy,  entitled  Die 
Belles-Lettres.  About  the  same  time  he  espoused  Wunder  dea  Uimmela  (8th  ed.  1894j. 
positive  philosophy,  but  his  mind  sought  other  LITTBOW,  Kabl  von  (1811-77).  An  Aus- 
paths  than  Comte's.  Auguste  Comte  (q.v.)  trian  astronomer,  born  in  Kasan,  the  son  of  Jo- 
lacked  Littre's  knowledge  of  biology.  Littr6  was  g^  Johann  von  Littrow,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
less  mathematical  than  Comte,  but  Littrt  would  ^g^g  as  director  of  the  Vienna  Observatory.  The 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the mysticismof  Comte s  publication  of  the  meteorological  records  of  the 
old  age,  and  was  therefore  cast  off  by  that  observatory  from  1766  on  was  due  to  his  efforU, 
philosopher.  In  1871  LittrC,  who  had  against  his  ^jj^  jj^  brought  the  Annalen  of  the  observatory 
will  lived  m  Bordeaux  during  the  siege  of  ^  ^  j^j  jj  ^de  of  scientific  perfection.  He  de- 
Paris,  was  made  professor  of  history  and  ^jg^  ^  „g^  method  of  reckoning  longitude  at 
geography  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  at  Bor-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ja  father's  works,  adding  largely  to 
deaux,  but  he  lectured  only  once.  December  30,  j^jg  Wunder  dea  Himmela,  and  wrote  a  valuable 
1871,  eight  years  after  his  first  Candida^,  Littrft  yerzeichnia  der  geographiacken  Ortaheatimmun' 
was  elected  to  the  chair  left  empty  by  Villemain  ^^  (1844-46)  and  Populdre  Geometrie  (1839). 
in  the  Academy.  In  1871  Littrft  was  a  member  of  "  ^  .rfwn-rm«Bi«  i«i./ik  */i..  /vr  t  x  ^  t  * 
the  National  Assembly,  and  in  1876  he  was  elect-  UTTnTES,  IfA-rtez  (Neo-Lat.  from  Lat. 
ed  life  member  of  the  Senate.  To  medicine  Littrfi  [*<tius  augur's  staff).  A^nus  of  fossil  tetra- 
contributed  ChoUra  oriental  (1832),  a  transla-  branchiate  cenhalopods  allied  to  Nautilus,  found 
tion  of  Hippocrates  (1839-61),  and,  with  Robin,  ^  '^l^s  of  Ordovician  and  Silurian  age.  The 
a  new  editkTof  Nysten's  Dictionnaire  de  m4de-  •^^^P  >^y«,H?«  stages  resembles  that  of  the 
cine.  In  this  work  iccurs  his  definition  of  man  as  pnmitive  Nautilus  w^^»^f  closely  ~^led»  but 
«a  mammal  of  the  order  of  primates,  of  the  class  "^/^s  adult  condition  the  last  J^^/'l  ffraightens 
with  two  hands,-  etc-a  definitioi  which  en-  out  and  grows  at  a  Ungent  to  the  coiled  porti^^ 
T™.!  ruX.««i^,.«     Tu^*A>.  UA^^^^^  ^*  ^AA^^^»  to  form  a  long  straight  shell,  in  much  the  same 

7Tf79.^rt.  ?;«n^  It^n  ^/^Z'tZt^^  ^^^^^  ««  ^^^  the  shell  of  the  Cretaceous  Bacu- 

(1872)  and  his  translation  of  Mailer's  B<ifi4hook  ^^.    straightening  of  the  last  whorl 

of  Phyawlogy    ( 1846) ,  7;^h Jiis  transla^^^^  of  .j^^  J^„^      the  later  s>cies  of  Silurian  time  in 

Plmy'8  3rafi<raIF«*ofy(l^^^^  much  youn^jr  individukls  than  it  does  in  the 

the  translation  of  Strauss'sLt^eoMesMjm^^  earlier   species    of   Ordovician   time;    and   thus 

40)  ;  but  Littrft  s  greatest  work  is  the  i>tct»on-  ^^^^^^  ^^  illustration  of  accelerated  development 

ikitre  de  te  te»^ii«  /ranfaMe(  6  vols.,  1866-77),  ^f    ^^    acquired     characteristic.       See    Hyatt, 

which  he  was  encouraged  to  make  by  his  friend  «phyiogeny  of  an  Acquired  Characteristic,"  in 

the  publisher  Hachette  (q.v.).    Littrfi  was  well  Proceedinga  of  the  American  Pkiloaophical  So- 

fitted    for    his    Usk.      His    vast    learning,    his  ctcfy,  vol.  xxxii.  (Philadelphia,  1894). 

SrXTSl.i?iL^S?'Affi'ht\rSSS  LITTTKOICAI,  MUSIC.    See  S.c«„  Mcsio. 

stead.    Above  all,  Littr6  began  his  Dictionnaire  "LmTELGtY    (Gk.    Xccrou^(a,    leitourgia,   ser- 

when    Romance    philology   had    already   become  vice,  from    \§tr9vpy6t,   leitourgoa,  minister,  from 

modem,  and  he  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  Xctrot,    leitoSy    public    -f     ffpy^v,    ergon,    work), 

best.     The  history  of  this  thesaurus  Littrd  has  A  form  of  public  worship,  especially  for  the  cele- 

told  in  Comment  i'ai  fait  mon  dictionnaire  and  bration  of  the  l^-ord's  Supper.     The  word  is  fre- 

in  the  Prifaee.    Without  the  dictionary,  Littr^'s  quently  used  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
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Old  TeBtaxnent  to  denote  the  great  public  serrice  Syriac  yersion  of  this  liturgy.  The  services  itt 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Temple,  and  the  early  Church  at  Jerusalem  as  reeoustmcted 
the  work  of  the  priests.  Thence  it  passed  into  from  the  writings  of  Saint  Jerome  and  Saint 
the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  used  for  any  min-  Cyril,  and  the  Peregrinaiio  of  Saint  Silvia  show 
istry,  including  the  ministry  of  the  .worship  of  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  this  liturgy;  it  is 
the  Church.  Its  ecclesiastical  use  was  soon  lim-  also  closely  related  to  the  liturgy  found  in  the 
ited  to  the  public  religious  service,  and  especially  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  known  as  the  Clem- 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  is  still  called  in  the  entine  liturgy. 
Greek  Church  'the  Divine  Liturgy.'  The  Persian  rite,  now  used  by  the  sect  of  Nesto- 

From  the  days  of  the  Apostles  there  has  been  rians,  is  represented  by  the  liturgy  of  The  Apos- 
a  form  of  worship  connected  with  the  Lord's  Sup-  ties  Addai  and  Mari.  The  centre  of  this  rite  is 
per,  no  doubt  reproducing  in  more  or  less  detail  at  Edessa.  There  is  one  common  proanaphora, 
the  ritual  and  ceremonies  of  the  first  institution  to  which  may  be  attached  numerous  anaphoras, 
of  that  Sacrament  by  Christ.  This  form  was  in-  The  language  is  Syriac.  Within  recent  years 
fluenced  probably  in  some  degree  by  the  old  many  of  these  Nestorians  have  joined  the  Ortho- 
Jewish  Passover  ritual,  and  numerous  attempts  dox  Eastern  Church  and  use  its  liturgy, 
have  been  made  to  trace  the  connection.  The  ref-  The  Byzantine  rite  is  the  most  important  of 
erences  to  the  liturgy  in  the  first  three  centuries  all  the  ]£i«tem  rites  and  is  used  throughout  the 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  by  a  comparison  of  world  in  many  different  languages.  It  is  the  rite 
these  we  are  led  to  think  that  in  the  ante-Nicene  of  the  great  Russian  Church,  of  the  Greek 
period  there  was  a  form  of  service  very  similar  Church,  and  of  other  smaller  couununions.  There 
in  all  parts  of  the  Church.  Such  a  form  may  are  three  liturgies  in  this  rite,  that  of  Saint 
very  probably  he  found  in  the  earlv  documents  John  Chrysostom,  that  of  Saint  Basil,  and  that 
from  which  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Apostolic  of  Saint  Gregory  Dialogos  or  the  Presanctified. 
Constitutions  was  compiled,  but  whether  this  The  two  latter  are  used  only  on  special  days, 
form  was  reduced  to  writing  or  was  a  matter  of  while  that  of  Saint  Chrysostom  is  the  ordinary 
tradition  is  a  disputed  point.  liturgy.    It  is  this  rite  which  is  used  in  the  Greek 

With   the   conversion   of   Constantine   a.  new  churches  in  America.     The  Armenian  liturgy  is 

epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Liturgy  begins.    The  a   daughter    of    the    Byzantine,    though    in    iU 

influx  of  large  numbers  of  the  higher  classes  into  present  form  it  has  been  influenced  by  the  Roman, 

the  Church,  the  decay  of  the  catechumenate,  the  The  Egyptian  rite.     In  a  manuscript  recently 

building  of  large  and  magnificent  places  of  wor-  discovered  on  Mount  Athos  and  first  published  in 

ship  resulted  in  the  enrichment  of  the  service  1899  we  have  a  collection  of  liturgical  prayers 

and  the  elaboration  of  the  ritual.  used    by    Bishop    Serapion,    a    friend   of    Saint 

In  various  parte  of  the  Empire  the  develop-  Athanasius.     It  is  probably  not  later  than  a.d. 

raent  was  different,  and  as  a  result  we  have  a  350,  giving  us  the  earliest  known  form  of  the 

number  of  types  of  liturgy  resembling  each  other  Egyptian  service,  and  should  be  compared  with 

in  their  main  features,  but  differing  in  details;  the  more  developed  form  in  the  liturgy  of  Saint 

in  all  of  them  the  service  is  divided  into  two  Mark,   which   is   the   typical   Egyptian   liturgy, 

great  parts,  the  first  devoted  to  instruction  and  The  Copte  still  use  a  version  of  this  liturgy, 

consisting  of  the  reading  of  Scripture,  sermon,  in  many  of  the  Eastern  communities  there  is  a 

and  prayers.    To  this  part  of  the  service  all  were  jjniat  rite  which  is  a  compromise  between  the 

admitted,  and   it  received  the  name   of  Misaa  Orthodox   and   the   Roman    forms,   but   usually 

Catechumenorum,  or  the  Mass  of  the  Catechu-  conteins  the  Roman  Canon  of  the  Mass. 

mens.                                          ^  The  Western  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  the 

The  second  part  was  reserved  for  those  who  Latin  and  the  Vernacular ;  the  former  represented 

were  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  and  was  called  now  by  the  Roman  l^lass  and  the  "latter  by  the 

Misaa  Fidelium,  or  Mass  of  the  Faithful;   this  various  Protestant  liturgies, 

began  with  the  kiss  of  peace,  then  followed  the  The  earliest  references  to  the  Latin  liturgy  of 

offering  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  Sursum  Corda,  the  West  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  North 

Preface,  the  great  prayer  of  thanksgiving  (Eucha-  African  School,  and  it  was  probably  in  North 

rist)  including  the  words  of  institution ;  this  was  Africa   that  the   first  Latin   liturgy  was  used, 

followed  by  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  At  Milan  Saint  Ambrose  took  great  interest  in 

upon  the  elements  and  intercession  for  the  living  the  development  of  the  service;  as  a  result  we 

and  dead.     After  this,  the  consecrated  elements  have  the  liturgy  which  bears  his  name  and  is 

were  distributed,  with  a  formula,  and  the  service  gtiH  used  in  the  diocese  of  Milan.     The  early 

ended  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgivmg  and  the  dis-  Gallican  liturgies  were  supplanted  after  Charle- 

missal  of  the  faithful.     The  names  Missa  Cate-  magne  by  the  Roman;  and  we  know  them  only 

chumcnorum  and  Missa  Fidelium  are  of  Western  from  such  remains  as  have  come  down  to  us  and 

origin,  but  the  Greek  liturgies  are  divided   on  are   published   in    Mabillon,    Mone,    and    others, 

nearly  similar  lines  into  Pro-anaphora  and  Ana-  The  Christians  in  Spain  under  Arab  rule  used 

phora.  what  is  known  as  the  Mosarabic  liturgy,  a  form 

The  two  great  classes  of  liturgies,  the  Eastern  of  which,  revised  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  is  still 

and  the  Western,  may  be  subdivided  into  families,  in  use  in  a  few  churches  in  Toledo.    The  Celtic 

The  best  division  of  the  Eastern  liturgies  is  into  or  British  Church  also  had  its  own  liturgy,  which 

national  rites.  bears  distinct  traces  of  a  connection  with  the 

The  Syrian  rite  had  its  centre  at  Anti-  Oriental  rites.  After  the  time  of  Saint  Augus- 
och  and  is  at  present  represented  by  the  Greek  tine  (  a.d.  597 )  the  older  form  gave  way  gradual- 
liturgy  of  Saint  James  still  used  on  the  festival  ly  to  the  form  introduced  by  him,  which  was  a 
of  that  saint  at  Zante.  Some  account  of  the  modified  form  of  the  Roman.  Before  the  Refonna- 
earlier  form  of  this  liturgy  can  be  gathered  from  tion  there  had  developed  in  England  a  number 
the  earlier  writings  of  Saint  Chrysostom.  The  of  diocesan  Uses,  which,  however,  affected  the 
Maronite  Church  of  Mount  Lebanon  still  uses  a  Eucharistic  ofiice  but  little.     The  most  famous 
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of  these  'lues'  was  the  Sanim,  which  just  before  Ordety  and  used  until  his  death.    This  book  gave 

the  Reformation  was  very  widely  used.     From  great  latitude  for  extempore  prayer.    Besides  the 

it  was  taken  much  of  the  present  service  of  the  office  for  the  holy  communion  it  contained  vari- 

Church  of  iihigland.  ous  other  services  and  alternate  iorms.    In  1644 

The  earliest  extant  form  of  the  Roman  liturgy  the  Westminster  Assembly  adopted  the  Directory 

or  Mass  is  found  in  the  'Leonine  Sacramentary/  of  Public  Worship,  in  which  the  office  for  the 

probably  compiled  about  a.d.  550.     Later  forms  holy  communion  is  stripped  almost  entirely  of 

are  found  in  the  Sacramentaries  of  Gelasius  and  its  liturgical  form,  and  room  is  made  for  the 

Gregory  the  Great.    From  the  eighth  century  on,  minister  to  use  his  own  compositions.    The  com- 

Rome  has  striven  to  entorce  uniformity  in  ritual  municants  sit  instead  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 

and  has  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  various  Table.    The  minister  reads  the  words  of  institu- 

Latin  uses  imtil  to-day  her  followers,  with  very  tion,  then  offers  a  prayer  of  blessing,  and  dis- 

few  exceptions,  use  the  same  form  of  liturgy  in  tributes  the  bread  and  wine  with  a  formula.  After 

all  lands  and  all  churches.    See  Missal.  all  have  communicated  the  minister  is  to  give 

The  Vernacular  .liturgies  of  the  West  are  the  solemn  thanks  to  Grod. 
product  of  the  Reformation.  The  leaders  both  in  The  form  of  communion  service  used  in  the 
Germany  and  England  tried  at  first  to  reform  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion  is  found 
the  Latin  service,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  a  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  these  churches, 
vernacular  form.  The  earliest  attempts  were  In  character  it  occupies  a  ground  between  the 
made  in  Germany  between  1520  and  1526.  In  liturgies  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches 
the  latter  year  appeared  Luther's  German  Mass,  on  the  one  side  and  the  Roman  on  the  other.  This 
and  from  that  time  a  large  number  of  German  service  was  first  printed  in  1549,  and  has  been 
aervioes  were  compiled,  some  following  the  old  revised  a  number  of  times  both  in  its  English 
Latin,  while  others  made  radical  changes.  The  and  American  forms.  The  most  marked  peculiar- 
followers  of  Luther  were  inclined  to  be  conserva-  ity  of  the  American  form  is  due  to  the  influence 
tive,  while  those  of  Zwingli  were  more  radicaL  of  the  Scottish  Nonjurors'  office.  See  Pbateh- 
A    comparison    of    the    Lutheran    liturgies    or  Book,  Common. 

Agendas  of  the  sixteenth  century  shows  a  certain  Beginning  with  the  Oxford  movement  in  Eng- 

t3rpe  of  service  which  may  be  called  normal,  con-  land  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 

sistingof:  (1)  Introit;  (2)  Kyrie;  (3)  Gloria  in  there  has  been  a  remarkable  revival  in  the  study 

excelsis;   (4)  collect;   (5)   epistle;   (6)  alleluia;  of  liturgies  both  in  England  and  America,  and 

(7)   gospel;    (8)   creed;    (9)   sermon;    (10)   gen-  many  Christian  bodies  have  shown  an  increasing 

«ral  prayer;  (11)  preface;  (12)  Sanctus  and  Ho-  tendency  to  introduce  liturgical  forms  into  their 

aanna;   (13)  exhortation  to  communicants;   (14)  services. 

Lord's  Prayer  and  words  of  institution;  (1^)  Bibliography.  Hammond,  Liturgies,  Eastern 
Agnus  Dei;  (16)  distribution;  (17)  post-com-  and  Western  (Oxford,  1878;  new  ed.  by  Bright- 
manion  thanksgiving;  (18)  benediction.  With  man,  1896  seq.)  ;  Rietschel,  Lekrhuch  der  lAtur- 
the  rise  of  rationalism  in  the  seventeenth  century  g^  (Berlin,  1900)  ;  Daniel,  Codew  lAturgious  (4 
the  older  fonne  of  liturgies  gave  place  to  a  very  vak.,  Jjopzag^  1847-54) ;  Renaudot,  OoUectio 
bald,  bare  service,  in  which  the  congregation  had  lAturgiarum  OrientaUum  (Paris,  1716;  new  ed., 
no  part.  A  revival  and  return  to  earlier  forma  Frankfort,  1847) ;  Swainson,  The  Oreek  Liturgies 
began  with  the  publication  in  1822  of  the  Kir-  (London,  1884)  ;  W«ale,  Mihlioth^que  liiurgique 
chenagenda  for  the  Court  and  Cathedral  Church  (Paris,  1878^  ;  id.,  Analecta  Liturgtca  (ib.,  1888- 
of  Berlin,  and  since  that  time  new  and  revised  92) ;  Neale,  Liturgies  (London,  1868)  ;  Robert- 
agendas  have  been  introduced  in  nearly  all  the  son.  The  Divine  and  Sacred  Liturgies  of  Ohrysos- 
German  States,  among  the  most  important  of  torn  and  Basil  the  Oreat  (ib.,  1886)  ;  Malan, 
which  is  the  Agende  fUr  die  Evangelische  Landes-  Original  Documents  of  the  Coptic  Church  (ib., 
kirche  introduced  into  Prussia  in  1894.  1872) ;    Wbbbermin,    Altchristliohe   Stiicke   aus 

The  first  agenda  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  der  Kirche  Aegyptens  (Leipzig,  1899)  ;  Neale  and 

America  was  the  work  of  H.  M.  Muehlenberg  in  Forbes,  Ancient  Liturgies  of  the  Gallioan  Church 

1747.     At  present  either  The  Church  Book'  of  (Burntisland,  1855);  Maskell,  Monumenta  Biti^ 

1891  or  The  Common  Service*  of  1888  is  used;  alia  Ecclesice  AnglicancB  (London,  1865). 

but  neither  of  these  is  rigidly  enforced.    Both  of  LITURGY,  Jewish.    See  Synagogue. 

them  represent  a  return  to  the  earlier  type  of  uxxTUS.     See  Spiral. 

the  sixteenth  century.  _^                                                               ,~ 

ZwingU  set  forth  a  communion  service  for  the  LHTDQEB,  Is^yd-gfir,  Saint  (c.744-809).    The 

Reformed  Church  in  1525,  which  was  to  be  used  first  Bishop  of  MUnster,  m  Germany.     He  waa 

once  a  vear  in  Holy  Week.    This  was  the  liturgy  born  in  Fnesland,  but  received  his  education  m 

used  at  Zurich  as  late  as   1676.     The  form  of  England,  where  he  studied  under  Alcuin   (q.v.). 

liturgy  recommended  by  Calvin  is  found  in  his  On  his  return  to  the  Continent  he  sought  to  con- 

Manner  of  Celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper.    After  vert  his  fellow-countrymen  to  Christianity,  but 

the  sermon  there  was  a  long  prayer,  including  a  in  784,  at  the  time  of  Wittekind's  mission  to 

petition  for  the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacra-  Friesland,  temporarily  abandoned  the  work  and 

ment;  then  followed:    (a)   The  Scripture  lesson  made  a  journey  to  Rome.    Afterwards  he  resumed 

L  Cor.  xi.  25-29;   (b)  an  address  warning  all  to  hw  missionary  labors  and  became  the  first  Bishop 

examine  themselves;  (c)  the  communion,  the  ele-  of  MUnster.     The  various  VitCB  Sancti  Liudgeri 

ments  given  with  a  formula — during  the  reception  l^ave  been  published  by  Diekamp  in  four  volumes 

Psalm  cxxxviii.  is  sung;   the  celebration  closes  entitled  Geschichtsquellen  des  Bistums  MUnster 

wrth   (d)   the  prayer  of  thanksgiving,   (e)   Song  (1881).    For  his  life  consult:  Httsing  (Mtinster, 

<rf  Simeon,  and   (f)  the  blessing.     The  service  is  1»78)  ;  Pinpsmann  (I'^eiburg,  1879) ;  and  Krimp- 

that  now  used  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Amer-  l^ove   (Paderbom.  1886). 

lea,  and  was  introduced  in  a  modified  form  into  LIUDPRAND,    le^qd-prftnd,   LITTTPBAITD, 

fleotlasd  by  John  Enoz  in  his  Book  of  Common  or  LTUZO,  ly^ts/V   (c.922-c972).     An  Italian 
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historian,  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our  knowl-  most  important  town  in  Northern  Greece  and 
edge  of  the  history  of  Italy  in  the  tenth  century,  gave  its  name  to  the  Province  of  Livadia.  The 
He  came  of  a  noble  Lombard  family.  His  father  town  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  wild  and  pic- 
was  ambassador  of  King  Hugo  of  Italy  to  Con-  turesque  gorge  of  the  Hercyna,  at  the  foot  of  a 
stantinople  in  027^  and  died  soon  after.  Liud-  steep  hill  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle,  attributed 
prand  was  thereupon  educated  at  the  dissolute  to  the  Catalan  Company.  The  site  of  the  cave 
Court  of  Hugo,  but  was  early  destined  for  the  of  the  oracle  is  not  with  certainty  identified. 
Church,  being  ordained  deacon  in  931.    Neverthe-  Population,  in  1896^  6494. 

less  he  was.  throughout  hi.  life,  better  yeraed  in  ijvADIA,  16-vil'd6-4.    An  estate  of  the  Bus- 

paiiran  leamini?  than  m  Christian  lore,  and  in  his  .       t         •  i  ^      ^^           xi.          a.u               ▲     < 

3«  biblicaf  quotations  are  inten^oven  with  ^^^^^^"'l*f^}^^..^'^..i^f  !^}^^.^!^.,?! 
many  excerpts 
Ovid.    After  Hug< 
prand  turned 

obtained  a  position  in  the  new  ruler's  chanceijy.  i^^^rous  villas  and  palaces  belonging  to  the 

In  049  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  ^^^i^^  nobility.    Alexander  III.  ditig  at  Livadia 


±u   oiir  lie   wcut  uii  ati  ciuu»s9jr    w  wtioMtii biuupiv,  xj^ggij^jj  nobilitV 

but  soon  thereafter  he  had  a  dispute  with  Beren-  November  1 

gar,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  him  again  until  956,  *  111" 

in  which  year  he  appeared  at  the  Court  of  King  LIVE-FOBEVBB.     A  perennial  herb.     See 

Otho  of  Germany.  At  the  request  of  Bishop  Rece-  Houseleek. 

mund  of  Elvira,  he  began  in  958  his  best  work,  LIVE  OAK.     See  Oak. 

the  Antapodosia.    In  it  he  attacks  Berengar  and 

his  Queen,  Nilla,but  also  treats  of  the  Italian  his-  I-IVEB  (AS.  lifer,  OHG.  lihara,  lehara,  Ger. 

tonr  in  the  period  886  to  949.    He  is  not  impar-  Leber;  probably  connected  ultimately  with  Lat. 

tial,  but  interesting  and  learned.     In  962  Otho  jecur,  Gk.  ^op,   hdpar,  Arm.  leard,  Skt.  yakrt, 

the  Great  made  him  Bishop  of  Cremona,  whence  liver).    The  largest  gland  in  the  body;  it  weighs 

he    is    spoken    of    as    Liudprand    of    Cremona,  from  3  to  4  pounds,  and  measures  about  12  inches 

Throughout  the  Germanic  invasion  of  Italy  he  from  side  to  side,  and  6  or  7  inches  from  its  an- 

played  an  important  rOle,  and  in  968  he  went  to  terior  to  its  posterior  border.     It  is  situated  in 

Constantinople  to  seek  the  hand  of  a  Byzantine  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  and  reaches  over 

Srincess  for  the  future  Otho  II.,  but  the  Emperor  to  the  left.     It  is  thick  and  indented  behind, 

ricephorus  (q.v.)  refused  the  proflfered  alliance,  where  it  crosses  the  convex  bodies  of  the  ver- 

We  have  the  experiences  of  this  embassy  pre-  tebrae,  convex  on  its  upper  surface,  where  it  lies 

served  in  Liudprand's  De  Legatione.     He  died  in  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm;  and  concave 

soon  after  his  return.  There  is  no  foundation  for  below,  where  it  rests  against  the  stomach,  colon, 

the  statement  so  often  made  that  Liudprand  also  and  right  kidney.    This  lower  surface  presents  a 

took  part  in  the  later  successful  embassy  to  Con-  fissure  dividing  the  organ  into  a  right  and  a  left 

stantinople,  which  obtained  the  hand  of  Theo-  lobe. 

phano  for  Otho  II.    Besides  the  two  works  men-  The  liver  is  retained  in  its  position  by  five 

tioned  above  Liudprand  also  wrote:   De  Rehus  ligaments.    Besides  the  right  and  left  lobe,  there 

Oestia  Ottonia  Magni  Imperatoris,  covering  the  are  three  smaller  lobes.     The  great  bulk  of  the 

period  from  960  to  964.    The  best  edition  of  his  organ  is,  however,  made  up  of  the  right  lobe, 

works  is  in  the  Monumenta  Oermaniw  Hiatorica  which  is  six  times  as  large  as  the  left. 

(Berlin,    1839),    published    separately    (Berlin,  The  vessels  of  the 'liver  are  the  hepatic  artery, 

1877).     Consult:    Ktipke,   De   Vita  Liutprandi  a  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis  (see  Aorta),  whicli 

(Berlin,   1842)  ;   Wattenbach,  Deutschlands  Oe-  supplies  the  organ  with  nutrient  blood;  the  por- 

schichtsquellefi,  vol.   i.    (6th   ed.,   Berlin,    1893-  tal  vein,  which  conveys  to  the  liver  the  venous 

94)  ;  Osten-Sacken,  "Aus  Liudprands  Werken,'*  blood  of  the  intestines,  spleen,  and  stomach;  the 

in  (}e8chicht88chreiher  der  deutachen  Vorzeit  (2d  hepatic  veins,  which  convey  the  blood  from  the 

ed.,  Leipzig,  1890).  liver  into  the  inferior  vena  cava;   the  hepatic 

LIU-KITJ  (lyes' kySS')  ISLANDS.    A  group  ^"S^V^T^'i''^  T'/-""'  ""^  ^^^  ^'^"^  ''''"  ^^  ^'''^'''' 

?i™''  ""^'"^'"^  *^  ^'^"'     ^  '"'^^  ^^e  liv^^^^^          its  surface  and  intemallv, 

ISLANDS.  .g  ^^  ^  ^^^^  reddish  tint.    The  substonce  of  the 

LIUTPRAND,    l§-vt^prftnd    (c.690-744).     A  organ  is  composed  of  lobules  held  together  by 

king  of  the  Lombards    (712-744),  under  whom  extremely  fine  areolar  tissue,  and  ramifications 

they  rose  to  their  greatest  power.    He  took  ad-  of  the  mmute  branches  of  the  various  hepatic 

vantage  of  the  political   confusion  of  Italy  to  vessels.     Each  lobule  is  composed  of  a  mass  of 

attack  and  conquer  Ravenna   (728).     In  739  he  hepatic  cells,  of  a  plexus  of  biliary  ducts,  of  a 

made  an  alliance  with  Charles  Martel  against  portal  plexus    (from  the  contents  of  which  the 

the  Arabs,  and  three  years  later  defeated  the  cells  obtain  the  biliary  matters  that  are  found  in 

Dukes  of  Beneventum  and  Spoleto.    The  result  of  their  interior),  of  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  vein, 

his  legal  activity  was  the  Edicta  Liutprandi,  and  of  minute  arteries.    The  exact  mode  in  which 

LIUTPRAND.     An   Italian   historian.     See  JJ®  ]^"«  ^?™«^  |"  *^«  ^"?  makes  its  way  into 

Liudprand  ^"®  ducts  is  not  known.    The  numberless  minute 

ducts  gradually  run  into  one  another,  until,  as 

LIVADIA,  lIv'ft-de'A  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Ac/Sd^ia,  they  emerge  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  liver, 

Lehadeia).     A  town   of  Greece,   capital  of  the  they  are  reduced  to  two  large  trunks,  which  soon 

Nomarchy  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  western  unite  to  form  the  hepatic  duct.    Into  the  hepatic 

edge  of  the  plain  formed  by  the  draining  of  Lake  duct,  the  cystic  duct  from  the  neck  of  the  gall- 

Cbpais.    In  ancient  times  it  derived  its  chief  im-  bladder  (presently  to  be  described)  enters,  and 

portance  from  the  subterranean  oracle  of  Tro-  the  two  combine  to  form  the  common  duct  (due- 

phoniiu  (q.v.).    Under  Turkish  rule  it  was  the  tus  communis  choledochua) ,  which  opens  into 


the  duodenum.  (See  Digestioit,  Obgahs  AND 
Pbocisb  or.)  Tfafa  commoD  excretorv  duct  of  the 
liT«r  uid  gKll-blodder  U  about  3  iuchei  in  length, 
ftnd  of  the  diameter  of  a  goo«e-quill. 


A*p.«.  hspftUe  nrter? ; 


:  aplg.l.   iplgsUui  lobe; 


loba :  B-b.,  KsU-bladder. 

The  chemical  cumpoaition  of  the  liver  in 
health  is  as  follows:  63.6  per  cent,  of  water,  and 
31.4  per  cent,  of  solid  constituents — of  which 
3.8  are  fat,  4.T  albumen,  while  the  rest  is  made 
up  of  vessels,  salts,  and  extractive  matters.  (In 
the  diseased  condition  known  as  fattj'  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver,  the  fat  is  enormously  increased.) 
Sugar,  varying  in  amount  from  1  to  2  per  cent., 
ia  also  found;  and  inosite,  uric  acid,  anrcine, 
xanthine,  and  leucine  usually  occur  in  traces. 

The  gall-bladder  may  be  regarded  ae  a  divertio- 
ulutn  or  offshoot  from  the  hepatic  duct.  It  has 
somewhat  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and  lies  in  a  de- 
pression on  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  Its 
use  eeeras  to  be  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the 


Sbovtnc  genenl  arraanrntnt  of  lobules:  m,  InMrloba- 
lar  (portal  Tain) ;  i,  iDtmlobulu'  (haiisUc)  nln ;  i,  hspstlc 
artarj :  (f.  blle^ducta :  tb*  boundKrlea  of  tfa*  labulM  sn 


leof  Ollooi). 


Impericctlj  drffliuHl  bj  1 
poorl;  dsTtloped  cspav 

accumulation  of  the  bile,  when  its  flaw  into  the 
intestine  is  interrupted,  as  it  is  always  found 
full  after  a  long  fast,  and  empty  when  digestion 
ia  goins  on.  That  the  gall-bladder  is  not  an 
eMcntial  appendix  to  the  liver  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  absent  in  many  genera  of  mam- 

i  formerly  believed  that  the  liver  served 

from  the  blood; 


dence  that  the  blood  itself  is  changed  by  it* 
means,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  this  gland 
possesses  an  osttmilaltnji  as  well  as  a  d&pMrating 
action.  That  the  liver  posseiaes  an  aasimilating 
power  on  albuminous  substances  is  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  Claude  Bernard,  who  found  that, 
if  a  solution  of  e^-albumen  be  injected  into 
any  part  of  the  syitemic  circulation,  albumen 
speedily  appears  (like  other  soluble  substances 
which  are  foreign  to  the  body)  in  the  urine,  and 
is  eliminated  as  an  extraneous  mattery  but  if  it 
be  injected  into  the  portal  vein,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  urine,  but  becomea  a  normal  constit- 
uent of  the  blood  (blood-albumen),  through  the 
agency  of  the  liver.  Further,  it  appears  from 
Bernard's  jvsearches  that  fatt;^  matters  are  elab- 
orated in  the  liver — the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  which  leaves  the  liver,  containing  con- 
siderably more  fat  than  that  of  the  portal 
vein,  which  enters  it.  Some  of  this  fat  is 
doubtless  burned  off  in  the  lungs ;  but  if  a  de- 
ficient supply  should  be  introduced  by  the  lac- 
teals,  some  of  it  would  doubtless  be  applied  to  the 
formative  processes.  Lastly,  during  the  last 
three  days  of  incubation  of  the  chicli,  the  liver 
is  made  bright  yellow  by  the  absorption  of  the 
yolk,  which  enters  the  branches  of^  the  portal 
vein,  and  is  then  converted  partly  into  blood- 
corptttclea,  which  enter  the  circulation,  and  part- 
ly into  bile,  which  is  discharged  into  the  intes- 
tine. Hence,  there  is  distinct  evidence,  from 
several  points  of  view,  that  the  Hver  is  an 
ataimilating  organ.  The  depurating  action  of 
this  organ  is  exhibited  in  the  secretion  of  bile 


as  the  nitrogenous  portion  is  eliminated  by  the 
kidneys.  The  use  of  the  bile  in  the  digestive 
process  Is  sufficiently  explained  in  the  article 
DiGBSTiOH,  Oboans  Ain>  PsooEas  or. 

This  important  gland  first  shows  Itself  in  tha 
form  of  yellowish -brown  cells  in  the  polyps, 
and  gradually  becomes  mors  concentrated  and 
developed  in  the  echinoderms,  annelids,  nudo- 
branchiate  gastropods,  insects,  crustaceans,  air- 
breathing  mollusks,  cephalopoda,  flshea,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals.  The  physiological  anat- 
omy of  the  liver  may  be  brieQy  stated  as  fol- 
lows: The  lobules  previously  mentioned  are 
about  y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  of  an 
OToid  shape.  They  are  surrounded  by  a  plexus 
of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  ramifications  of 
the  hepatic  duct,  comprising  what  are  called 
the  interlobular  vessels.  These  are  all  inclosed 
by  a  sheath  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  proper 
coat  of  the  liver  (capsule  of  Glisson),  but  at- 
tached loosely  by  areolar  tissue.  This  sheath 
follows  the  vessels  to  the  subdivisions  within  the 
interlobular  spaces  (spaces  between  the  lobules), 
but  does  not  extend  to  the  capillary  vessels 
tuilhin  the  lebules.  In  a  few  animals,  as  the  pig 
and  polar  bear,  the  lobular  structure  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  but  in  man  and  most  mam- 
mals it  cannot.  The  lobules  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  branches  of  the  inter- 
lobular veaels  being  esch  distributed  to  several 
of  the  lobules.  Any  one  lobule,  however,  may  he 
considered  as  representing  the  physiological 
anatomy  of  the  whole  liver,  and  the  study  of  its 
anatomy  and  functions  will  answer  for  the  study 
of  the  whole  gland.  The  lobules  receive  blood 
at  their  surfaces  from  the  capillary  terminations 
of  the  portal  vein,  these  vessels  having  received 
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the  termiDationB  of  the  hepatic  artery  befoie  hepatic  artery,  -which  has  three  a^  of  hxanchea. 
paMing  into  the  lobulee.  It  is  very  important  to  As  soon  as  it  enters  tiie  sheath  formed  by  the 
bear  in  mind  this  peculiarity  of  distribution,  ci4)sule  of  Glissoo,  it  sends  off  very  fine  branches, 
which  is  often  overlooked.  The  branches  of  each  called  vaaa  vasarum,  to  the  walls  of  the  portal 
hepatic  vein,  the  vessel  which  carries  the  blood  vein,  to  those  of  the  hepatic  vein,  to  its  own 
from  the  liver  to  the  ascending  great  vein  (as-  branches,  and  an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful 
eending  vena  cava),  by  which  it  is  returned  to  network  of  branches  to  the  hepatic  duct.  When 
the  heart  and  liings,  have  their  origin  tDithin  the  hepatic  artery  is  well  injected  it  almost  com- 
the  lobules.  Their  capillary  extremities  arise  pletely  covers  the  duct  with  its  ramifications, 
from  the  capillary  ramifications  of  the  portal  The  hepatic  duct  proper,  or  that  single  vessel  so 
vein,  and,  passing  toward  the  centre  of  the  lob-  called  lying  outside  of  the  liver,  is  formed  by  the 
ule,  converge  into  three  or  four  radicles,  which,  union  of  two  ducts,  one  from  the  right  and  one 
uniting  at  the  centre,  form  the  intralobular  veins,  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  is  about  an 
which  are  the  commencement  of  the  hepatic  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  joins  the  duct  from  the 
veins.  These  intralobular  veins,  which  are  in  the  gall-bladder,  called  the  cystic  duct,  to  form  the 
centre  of  each  lobule,  are  from  -^j}^  to  j^  of  an  common  duct,  or  ductus  communis  i^ledochus, 
inch  in  diameter,  and  they  follow  the  long  axis  which  is  about  three  inches  long  and  of  the  size 
of  the  lobule,  receiving  vessels  in  their  course  of  a  goose-quill,  and  empties,  in  common  with 
till  they  empty  into  larger  vessels  situated  at  the  the  pancreatic  duct,  into  the  intestine,  a  little 
base  of  the  lobnles,  called  by  Kieman  sub-lobular  below  the  middle  of  the  duodenum,  or  about  5 
veins.  They  collect  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  inches  below  the  stomach.  The  gall-bladder  is  an 
the  liver,  and,  increasing  in  size  by  union  with  elongated,  pear-shaped  sac  about  4  inches  in 
one  another,  they  at  last  form  the  three  hepatic  length  and  one  in  breadth,  having  a  capacity  of 
veins  which  discharge  the  blood  from  the  liver  about  one  and  a  half  fluid  ounces.  The  cystic 
into  the  ascending  vena  cava.  Now,  these  hepatic  duct^  connecting  it  with  the  hepatic  duct,  is  the 
veins  are  a  long  way  from  the  influence  of  the  smallest  of  the  three  larger  ducts,  and  is  about 
heart's  action,  lying  as  they  do  between  the  portal  one  inch  in  length.  In  the  gall-bladder  there  are 
circulation  and  the  veins  going  to  tlie  heart;  but  also  numerous  small  racemose  glands  similar  to 
a  provision  has  been  made  to  assist  in  the  pro*  those  above  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  biliary 
pulsion  of  their  contents^  and  they  are  supplied  ducts  generally.  They  consist  each  of  from  4  to 
with  a  muscular  coat,  composed  of  unstriated  8  follicles  lodged  in  the  submucous  tissues, 
muscular  fibres.  The  most  essential  elements  of  They  secrete  mucus  mixed  with  bile.  The  idea 
the  lobule,  or  of  the  liver,  are  the  hepatic  cells,  has  been  entertained  by  some  that  these  biliary 
which  are  the  true  secreting  elements  of  the  racemose  glands  foimd  in  different  parts  of  the 
gland.  They  are  minute,  polygonal-shaped  bodies  biliary  ducts  were  the  bile-producing  glands, 
about  Y^  of  an  inch  in  their  longest  and  tAv  while  the  hepatic  cells  were  the  organs  for  se- 
in  their  shortest  diameter,  having  one  nucleus,  creting  sugar,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the  Con- 
or sometimes  two  nuclei,  with  some  granular  version  of  the  glycogenic  matter  of  the  liver 
matter.  (See  Cell.)  They  are  surrounded  by  into  glucose,  or  grape-sugar;  but  this  view  has 
an  independent  network  of  extremely  minnte  ves-  not  been  found  tenable.  The  nerves  of  the  liver 
eels  TTT- Wrr  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter,  of  uniform  size  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric,  the  phrenic, 
throughout,  called  the  biliary  capillaries,  and  in  and  from  the  solar  plexus  of  the  great  sym- 
which  the  bile  first  makes  its  appearance.  pathetic.     They  all  penetrate  the  gland  at  the 

The  liver  is  an  organ  which  has  no  analogue  great  transverse  fissure,  and  follow  the  blood- 
in  any  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  It  has  vessels  in  their  course  of  distribution  to  the 
two  distinct  functions,  and  a  cellular  arrange-  various  parts  of  the  organ,  but  their  terminal 
ment  entirely  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other  gland,  distributions  are  not  yet  well  understood.  The 
It  is  excretory  on  the  one  hand  and  secreting  on  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  are  numerous  and 
the  other,  and  it  is  its  secreting  function  which  consist  of  two  layers.  The  outer  or  superficial 
has  been  so  long  overlooked,  and  the  knowledge  of  layer  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  serous 
which  has  also  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  or  peritoneal  covering.  The  inner  or  deeper  layer 
physiolo^  of  what  are  called  ductless  glands,  forms  a  plexus  surrounding  the  lobules,  having 
like  the  spleen  (q.v.)  and  the  lymphatic  glands,  entered  the  liver  along  with  the  portal  veins. 
The  liver,  in  one  of  its  functions,  is  a  ductless  hepatic  arteries,  and  bile-ducts,  enveloped  in 
gland.  It  secretes  (that  is,  not  merely  sepa-  sheaths  of  Glisson's  capsule.  In  their  course 
rates,  but  forms)  a  substance  which  is  not  car-  they  invest  the  branches  of  both  ducts  and  blood- 
ried  away  by  any  excretory  vessel,  but  which  is  vessels  with  a  delicate  network  of  tubes,  and  on 
immediately  returned  to  the  blood.  The  other  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  lobules  they  enter 
function  of  the  liver  is  the  production  of  bile,  them  and  form  another  remarkable  network  of 
which,  although  a  true  excretion,  answers  a  Ijmaphatic  passages,  traversing  the  lobule  in 
salutary  purpose.  every  direction.     Every  blood-capillary  is  envel- 

As  the  bile-ducts  increase  in  size  they  contain  oped  in  a  lymphatic  sheath  in  very  much  the 

numerous  follicles  and  cluster-like  glands  which  same  manner  that  the   interlobular  vessels  are 

are  called  racemose  (the  biliary  acini  of  Robin),  enveloped    in   the   sheath    of   Glisson's   capsule. 

and  they  continue  to  occupy  the  biliary  passages  These  lymphatic  sheaths  surrounding  the  other 

as  far  as  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  or  vessels    are    otherwise    called    the    perivascular 

the  common  bile-duct,  which  empties  into  the  in-  lymphatic  spaces,  and  are  similar  in  structuTe 

testinal  canal.     Those  which  are   found  in  the  to  those  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 

smallest  ducts  are  simple  follicles  from    -^^  to  body.    See  Ltmphatio. 

±of  an  inch  in  length.     The  larger  of  these  Histology.     The  macroscopic  divisions  of  the 

^    nds  are  formed  of  groups  of  these  follicles,  liver  which  are  known  as  lobes  are  subdivided 

and  are  from   ^^  to  y^of  an  inch  in  diameter,  microscopically  into  lobules  by  extensions  inward 

The  nutrition  of  the  liver  is  provided  for  by  the  of  the  connective  t issuer  of  Glisson's  capsule.    In 


■ome  of  the  lower  animala,  e.g.  the  pig,  each 
lobule  of  the  liver  ia  completely  surrounded  bj 
thia  connective  ti«Bue.  la  man  the  amount  of 
(mnnectire  tUsue  is  small  and  does  not  form  a 
complete  investment  for  each  lobule.  Tbe  de- 
■DArluition  of  the  lobulea  U,  therefore,  not  st  all 
•harp.  The  structuTe  of  a  liver-lobute  may  be 
described  oa  follows:  At  the  centre  of  each 
lobule  is  tbe  central  vein  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  hepatic  vein.  Passing  out  in  a  radiating 
manner  from  this  centml  vein  is  a  dense  aetwork 
of  cspillariee  in  the  meehea  of  which  lie  the  cords 
of  liver-celU.  These  liver-cells  are  polyhedral  in 
ahape,  granular,  and  contain  rather  Urge  nuclei. 
In  the  connective  tissue  which  lies  at  the  junc- 
tion of  three  or  more  lobules  is  found  the  group 
of  vessels  known  aa  the  portal  canal  and  con- 
•isting  of  the  hepatic  artery,  the  portal  vein,  and 
the  bile-duct.  The  smaller  bile-ducts  consist  of 
a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium  surrounded 
by  K  thin  layer  of  connective  tissue.  In  the 
larger  ducts  there  is  a  well-deflned  mucosa  con- 
•Iflting  of  ft  single  layer  of  epithelium  resting 
upon  a  stroma,  outside  of  which  are  a  few  smooth 
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fibrils  ent«r  the  Idtutee  to  terminate  in  end- 
arboriiations  among  the  liver-cells. 

Tbe  two  distinct  functions,  that  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bile  and  the  formation  of  sugar, 
which  are  now  generally  recognized  as  being  per- 
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muscle-cells  and  some  fibrous  tissue.  Usually  at 
some  distance  from  the  portal  system  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  between  two  adjacent  lobules  is 
the  sublobular  vein,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic  vein, 
into  which  the  central  veins  empt^. 

The  blood-supply  of  the  liver  is  very  large, 
being  conveyed  by  two  distinct  systems — the  por- 
tal system  and  the  hepatic  system.  The  portal 
▼ein  and  tbe  hepatic  artery  enter  the  liver  at  the 
hiluB,  and,  entering  the  organ,  divide  and  sub- 
divide, following  tne  extensions  inward  of  Qlis- 
aon's  capsule.  Upon  reaching  the  boundary  of 
the  lobules  the  vessels  break  up  into  tbe  intra- 
lobular capillary  network  already  referred  to. 
Distinct  up  to  the  time  of  entering  the  lobule,  the 
blood  of  the  two  systems  mingles  at  some  point 
within  the  lobule  capillaries  and  empties  into  tbe 
above-mentioned  central  vein,  whence  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  hepatic  vein.  Bile  capillaries  ex- 
tremely minute  in  size  originate  within  the 
lobules  and  follow  the  cords  of  liver-cells  to  the 
periphery  of  tbe  lobules,  where  they  empty  into 
the  smaller  bile-ducts.  Lymphatics  accompany 
tbe  blood-vessels,  forming  in  the  capsule  a  super- 
fteial  lymphatic  system,  in  the  substance  of  the 
liver  proper  a  deep  lymphatic  system.  The 
nerves  of  tbe  liver  enter  the  organ  at  the  hilus 
In  company  with  the  blood-vessels  and  lym- 
phatics. They  are  composed  mainly  of  non- 
medullated  fibres,  although  some  medullated 
fibres  are  intermingled.  They  branch  following 
the  subdivisions  of  Glisson's  capsule,  and  reach 
tba  periphery  of  the  lobulea.    Extremely  minute 
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suppose  that  this  gland  is  comp<Med  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions  or  anatomical  elements,  and  Robin 
baa  adopted  this  theory  and  calls  one  portion  of 
the  liver  a  biliary  organ,  and  the  other  a  glyco- 
genic or  sugar-forming  organ.  The  lobules  and 
hepatic  cells,  with  their  diO'erent  vessels,  he  re- 
gards as  performing  the  glycogenic  function,  and 
the  little  racemose  glands  which  are  attached  to 
tbe  biliary  duets  along  their  course  as  the  bile- 
producing  orf^ns;  and  others  have  entertained 
ideas  of  the  independence  of  the  sugar-making 
and  bile-producing  portions  of  the  organ.  But 
from  the  fact  that  bile  is  commonly  found  in  the 
lobules,  and  that  the  biliary  capillaries  are  con- 
nected with  the  excretory  biliary  ducta,  the  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  unavoidable  that  the  bile 
is  formed  in  the  lobules,  and,  moreover,  by  the 
hepatic  cells.  It  therefore  becomes  al  question 
as  to  what  are  the  functions  of  the  little  raoe- 
mose  Inlands  attached  to  the  larger  bile^ucta. 
They  have  much  the  form  of  mucous  glands  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  from  the  exami- 
nations of  Sappey,  who  has  found  the  bile  to  be 
viscid  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  these  glands 
in  the  ducts  containing  it,  they  appear  to  be 
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really  mucous  glands.  In  the  rabbit,  an  animal 
in  which  these  glands  are  not  found  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  bile  is  quite  finid,  and  free  from  its 
ordinary  viscidity.  It  has  generally  been  thought 
that  the  bile  is  secreted  exclusively  from  the 
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blood  which  has  been  brought  from  the  intestines 
by  the  portal  vein,  and  that,  indeed,  the  principal 
office  of  the  liver  was  to  separate  effete  matter 
from  this  portion  of  the  venous  system;  but 
many  experiments  which  have  been  made  since 
Bernard  discovered  the  glycogenic  function  of 
the  liver  go  to  show  this  idea  erroneous.  It  has 
also  been  thought  that  the  hepatic  artery  may 
furnish  material  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  while 
the  portal  vein  furnished  that  for  the  production 
of  sugar;  but  these  views  again  are  quite  over- 
thrown by  many  well-established  facts  and  ex- 
periments. It  has  been  found  that,  after  the 
ligation  of  the  hepatic  artery^  bile  has  been 
secreted  from  blood  furnished  by  the  portal  vein ; 
and  again,  aociording  to  the  experiments  of  Or$, 
who  has  succeeded  in  gradually  obliterating  the 
portal  vein  without  immediately  producing  death, 
it  has  been  found  that  bile  is  secreted  from  blood 
furnished  by  the  hepatic  artery.  In  one  in- 
stance in  which  a  patient  died  of  dropsy  the 
portal  vein  was  obliterated,  and  yet  the  gall- 
bladder was  full  of  bile.  Anomalous  cases  have 
been  reported  where  the  portal  vein,  instead  of 
passing  through  the  liver,  emptied  into  the  as- 
cending vena  cava,  and  where  also  there  was 
found  no  deficiency  of  bile.  These  facts  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  secretory  elements  of  the 
liver  have  an  elective  power,  and  that  this  gland 
may  elaborate  its  products  either  from  venous  or 
arterial  blood.  The  only  conclusion,  therefore, 
is  that  the  liver  produces  bile  from  both  the  por- 
tal vein  and  the  hepatic  artery,  and  that  the 
secretion  may  be  kept  up  if  either  one  of  these 
vessels  be  obliterated,  llie  natural  color  of  bile 
is  variable ;  in  the  pig  it  is  bright  yellow ;  in  the 
dog,  dark  brown;  and  in  the  ox,  greenish  yellow. 
In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  dark  green 
in  carnivorous,  and  greenish  yellow  in  herbiv- 
orous animals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  variously 
stated.  Some  authorities  place  it  at  1026 ;  others 
from  1020  to  1026;  and  again  others  from  1026 
to  1031.  These  differences  are  considerable,  but 
the  numbers  were  probably  the  result  of  exact 
observation,  as  the  bile  is  found  to  differ  under 
different  circumstances.  (See  table.)  Fresh  bile 
is  nearly  inodorous,  but  after  being  taken  from 
the  body  of  an  animal  it  soon  undergoes  putre- 
factive changes.  It  has  been  generally  thought  to 
be  invariably  alkaline,  and  this  is  true  of  that 
which  is  found  in  the  hepatic  duct,  but  it  often 
Jias  an  acid  reaction  after  it  has  passed  into  the 
gall-bladder. 

The  bile  contains  two  classes  of  constituents, 
one  of  which  are  true  secretions,  and  destined  to 
reenter  the  system  and  perform  certain  functions. 
They  contain,  with  other  matters,  some  that  are 
formed  in  the  liver,  and  are  no  doubt  elaborated 
from  materials  furnished  by  the  blood.  These 
are  the  salts  included  in  the  accompanying  table 
under  the  names  of  taurocholate  and  glycocholate 
of  soda.  Biliverdin,  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
bile,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  different  coloring 
principles  which  undergo  rapid  change  on  ex- 
posure to  the  atr.  It  has  some  analogy  to  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  also,  like 
the  biliary  salts,  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the 
liver.  This  coloring  matter  has  intense  power, 
and  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  biliary  passages 
will  give  the  skin  and  conjunctivse  a  decidedly 
yellow  color.  Like  htemoglobin,  it  contains  a 
portion  of  iron,  but  the  relative  amount  has  never 
been  ascertained.    The  other  constituents  of  the 


bile  are  truly  excretory^  being  composed  of  effete 
matter  brought  by  the  blocMi-vessels  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  system.  In  this  class  is 
cholesterin,  which  has  long  been  known  as  a 
constituent  of  the  bile,  whose  chemical  and 
physical  characteristics  were  well  recognized, 
but  whose  physiological  relations  were  not  under- 
stood. (See  Cholesterin.)  In  regard  to 
the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  it  may 
be  stated  that  nearly  all  physiologists  admit 
that  Bernard  demonstrated  it  completely,  al- 
though for  a  long  time  many  apparently  Well- 
made  experiments  seemed  to  throw  great  doubt 
on  the  subject,  some  believing  that  the  sugar 
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Water 

Taurocbolate  ot  soda. 

Glycocholate  of  soda 

Cholesterin 

Biliverdin 

Leclthene 

Maffl^arln.  olein,  and  traoes  of  soaps 

Cholln 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Phosphate  of  potaasa. 

Phosphate  of  lime 

Phosphate  of  magnesia , 

Salts  of  iron 

Salts  of  mang^anese 

sniclcadd 

Mucoslne 

Loss. 


916.00  to  819.0a 

56.60  "    ] 

106.00 

traces. 

0.62  to 

X96 

14.00  " 

80.00 

8.20  " 

81.00 

traces. 

2.77  to 

8.60 

1.60  •• 

2.6a 

0.7fi  •• 

i.6a 

0.60  " 

1.86 

0.46  *' 

0.80 

0.16  •• 

0.80 

traoes  '* 

0.12 

0.08  •• 

0.06- 

traoes. 

8.48  to 

1.21 

1000.00     iooo.oa 

found  by  Bernard  was  a  product  of  post-mortem 
changes.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 
sugar  in  the  liver  which  may  not  be  said  to  be 
produced  after  defith;  consequently,  demonstra- 
tive experiments  are  exceedingly  difficult.  On  ex- 
amining the  blood  which  comes  from  the  lungs 
in  animals  upon  which  vivisection  has  been  per- 
formed it  is  found  to  contain  no  sugar.  Other 
experiments  have  left  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that,, 
to  serve  some  purpose  in  the  animal  economy, 
sugar  is  destroyed  in  its  passage  through  the 
lungs,  the  most  generally  received  view  being 
that  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid,  which  unites 
with  the  alkalies  in  the  blood  to  form  lactates, 
which  again  are  converted  into  carbonates.  It  is 
thought  that  among  the  causes  of  the  disease 
diabetes  is  an  abnormal  performance  of  the  func- 
tion of  respiration  (q.v.).  The  glycogenic  mat- 
ter of  the  liver,  in  composition,  reactions^  and 
particularly  in  its  readiness  to  be  transformed 
mto  sugar,  has  considerable  resemblance  to 
starch,  and  is  called  by  some  authors  amyloid 
matter.  On  account  of  its  insolubility  in  water 
it  may  be  extracted  from  the  liver  after  all  the 
sugar  has  been  washed  out.    See  Liveb,  Diseases 

OF  THE. 

Consult:  Morris,  Human  Anatomy  (Phila- 
delphia, 1902) ;  Flint,  The  Physiology  of  Man 
(New  York,  1875)  ;  and  Flint,  The  Excretont 
Function  of  the  Liver  (Philadelphia,  1877). 

LIVEB^  Diseases  of  the.  The  liver  is  sub- 
ject to  a  number  of  disorders,  circulatory,  in- 
flammatory, and  infectious,  some  of  which  origi- 
nate in  the  organ  itself,  while  others  arise  from 
disorders  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  in- 
timately concerned  with  the  processes  of  assimi- 
lation and  elaboration  of  food,  and  dietary  indis- 
cretions, especially  if  long  continued,  are  certain 
to  affect  the  health  of  the  organ  unfavorably. 

Biliousneae  is*an  unscientific  and  inaccurate- 
term  used  to  designate  a  condition  which  preaents- 
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the  mnptoms  of  languor,  headache,  dizziness,  sumes  an  almost  globular  form.    The  portal  cir^ 

furred  tongue,  a  tendency  to  constipation,  with  culation  in  particular  may  be  obstructed,  and 

perhaps  slight  yellowing  of  the  skin,  and  a  gen-  symptoms    similar    to    those    mentioned    under 

eral  sense  of  atony,  depression,  and  discomfort,  cirrhosis  result. 

and  which  is  pooularly  supposed  to  be  due  to  Abaoese  of  the  liver  arises  from  the  introduc- 

derangement  of  the  liver.     It  depends  not  upon  tion  into  it  of  some  septic  agent  through  the 

an  excessive  secretion  of  bile,  but  upon  some  per-  circulation  or  through  the  bile-ducts,  and  may  be 

version  of  its  function  or  its  retention  in  the  bile-  multiple  or  single.    The  single  or  solitary  abscess 

ducts.    Moreover,  most  of  the  s^ptoms  do  not  is  common  in  tropical  countries,  often  follows 

depend  directly  upon  changes  m  the  bile,  but  an  attack  of  dysentery,  and  is  thought  to  be 

upon  interference  with  digestion  in  the  stomach  caused  by  the  Amceha  colt.     Solitary  abscesses 

and  intestines,  together  with  the  development  and  often  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  the  pus  may 

absorption  of  an  infinite  variety  of  poisonous  make  iU  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  into 

products  of  decomposition,  many  of  which  are  the  pleural  cavity,  where  it  may  perforate  the 

muscular    poisons.      Normally    these    are    not  lung  and  be  discharged  by  coughing;  or  it  may 

allowed  to  form,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  point  through  the  skin.    These  abscesses  are  best 

bile,  but  when  this  is  retained  in  the  bile-ducts,  treated  by  evacuating  the  pus  by  surgical  means, 

ito  Mcrction  is  impaired,  and  its  composition  al-  Multiple  abscesses  are  usually  a  result  of  pyamia 

tered,  by  the  disorder  of  the  liver  which  is  a  /„y  \  and  are  very  fatal, 

reflex  result  of  the  ^tric  and  intestinal  irri-  birrhosiB    (iri^,    yellow),  or  chronic  inter- 

Ution.     Bihousne^  is  best  treated  by  careful  gtitial  hepatitiS/ is  a  slow  inflammation  of  the 

regulation  of  the  diet,  avoiding  what  are  caUed  ^^er    which    results    in    an   extensive    growth, 

rich  foods,   sweet  wmes,  and  malt  liquors.    He-  usually  in  the  course  of  the  portal  canals,  of  a 

patic  activity  is  to  be  mamtained  and  stimu-  fibrous  contractile  tissue  which  compresses  and 

Uited   by   vigorous   outdoor   exercise.     Massage  destroys  the   secreting   cells  and   seriously  ob- 

over    the    region   of   the   liver   and   gymnastics  gtructe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 

which  contract  the  abdominal  muscles  are  use-  -^rtal  system  of  veins.    The  disease  may  assume 

ful.     Drugs  which  have  an  especial  action  on  ^^^  f^^j^,  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  in  which  the 

the  liver  (cholagogues)  are  given  to  promote  the  ^^g^^  jg  greatly  enlarged  and  its  surface  smooth ; 

flow  of  bile,  and  to  overcome  the  constipation.  ^^^  atrophic  cirrhosis,  in  which  the  gland  is  re- 

Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  mercuiy  ^uced  often  to  less  than  half  its  normal  size,  and 

m  the  form  of  blue  mass  and  <»lomel,  podophyl-  ^^^  surface  is  rough  or  nodular  ('hobnail  liver') 

lin,  nitro-munatic  acid,  and  the  salme  purgp-  f^^^^  ^^e  irregular  contraction  of  bonds  of  fibrous 

tiyes.     Laxative  saline  mitral  waters  may  be  ^^^^     j^  ^5,^          ^  majority  of  cases  cirrhosis 

taken  m  the  morning.    See  Bile.  jg  c^ug^d  by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  in  the 

Acute  yellow  atrophy  is  a  remarkable  disease  form  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits.     The  symptoms 

of  the  liver  in  which  the  eland  undergoes  rapid  are  characteristic,  especially  in  advanced  cases, 

deigeneration,   and   diminishes   to  two-thirds  or  Obstructive  circulatory  disturbances  are  mani- 

one-half  its  normal  size.     The  malady  is  com-  fested  in  the  stomach  by  nausea  and  vomiting, 

paratively  rare,  and  occurs  after  severe  mental  sometimes  of  blood;  in  the  lower  intestinal  tract 

emotions,  and  in  i>eople  whose  constitutions  are  by  hemorrhoids,   and  in   the  abdominal   cavity 

weakened   by   dissipation,    by   syphilis,   or    (in  by   ascites.     In    this    form    of   dropsy    the   ef- 

women)  by  pregnancy.    After  a  period  character-  fused  fiuid  may  amount  to  three  or  four  gal- 

ized    by    indefinite    gastro-intestinal    symptoms,  ions.    Jaundice  is  a  symptom  more  apt  to  occur 

such  as  nausea,  vomitinjf,  and  irregularity  of  the  in  the  hypertrophic  than  in  the  atrophic  variety 

bowels,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  disease  of  cirrhosis.    The  disease  is  very  intractable,  but 

appear.     These  consist  of  jaundice  and  marked  some  patients  live  for  years  in  comparative  com- 

cerebral  disturbances,  viz.  headache  and  restless-  fort  with  proper  treatment.  The  taking  of  alcohol 

ness,    then   delirium   and    gradually    developing  must  be  stopped  entirely;  the  diet  must  be  light 

eoma,  with  convulsive  twitcnings  toward  the  end.  but  nutritious;  and  the  bowels  kept  active.  When 

The  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal  within  a  ascites  supervenes,  attempts  are  made  to  promote 

few  days  after  the  severe  symptoms  begin.  its  absorption  by  giving  diuretic  and  purgative 

Congestion  of  the  liver  may  be  active  or  pas-  drugs ;  but  it  is  often  necessary  to  draw  the  fluid 
sive.  Active  congestion  occurs  in  the  course  of  off  repeatedly  by  puncturing  the  abdominal  wall. 
fevers,  and  must  form  a  part  of  acute  inflamma-  Fatty  liver  mav  be  the  result  of  an  excessive 
lory  processes.  Passive  congestion  is  caused  by  deposit  of  fat  cells  in  the  organ,  in  cases  of  gen- 
diseases  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  which  interfere  eral  obesity,  or  in  emaciating  diseases  such  as 
with  the  return  of  blood  through  the  gland.  A  phthisis,  or  it  may  be  a  true  degeneration  in 
severe  form  of  passive  congestion  is  known  as  i^rhich  the  tissue  elements  are  replaced  by  fat. 
nutmeg  liver,  and  results  from  valvular  disease  The  latter  change  takes  place  in  acute  yellow 
of  the  heart.  The  organ  enlarges  considerably  atrophy  (see  above),  and  notably  in  phosphorus 
and  becomes  darker  in  color  and  in  advanced  con-  poisoning.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  smooth,  its 
ditions  acquires  a  peculiar  appearance  of  red,  edges  are  rounded,  and  it  is  yellowish- white  on 
yellow,  and  white  mottling.  section. 

Inflammatory  prooe/ttea  in  the  liver  may  be  Amyloid  or  uxuty  liver  occurs  in  association 

aeate   or   chronic,   and   comprise    perihepatitis,  with  lardaceous  disease  in  other  organs — ^the  brain, 

absoess,  and  drrhosis.    Perihepatitis  is  a  gradual  spleen,  stomach,  kidneys,  and  intestines.     It  is 

thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  caused  attributed   to    long-standing   suppuration    from 

Qsoally  by  chronic  alcoholism,  syphilis,  or  the  phtsisis,  syphilis,  tubercular  disease  of  the  bonep 

diroiiic  peritonitis  that  sometimes  accompanies  or  joints,  and  to  empyema.    Treatment  depends 

Brig^t's  disease.     In  some  cases  the  thickened  upon  removing  the  cause  of  suppuration.     See 

eaprak  contracts  and  produces  marked  interfer-  Waxt  DeoKinEBATiGir. 

cnoe  wUh  the  circulation  of  the  organ,  which  as-  The  liver  may  be  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  can- 
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oer,  and  ayphilis.  Tuberculosis  occurs  only  as  a  acres  of  land^  is  600  feet  long  and  170  feet  wide, 
part  of  a  general  infection.  (See  Tubeboulosis,  It  is  of  a  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and  ita 
section  on  the  Liver.)  In  cancer  the  gland  ^at  hall,  containing  one  of  the  largest  organs 
becomes  enlarged,  hard,  and  nodular  and  irregu-  in  the  world,  is  used  for  public  meetings,  music 
lar  in  outline.  The  disease  is  hopeless  and  treat-  festivals,  organ  recitals,  etc.;  the  assize  courts 
ment  only  palliative.  Syphilis  of  the  liver  may  and  other  public  offices  are  in  the  building.  Near 
be  hereditary  or  acauire^  In  the  first  form  it  Saint  George's  Hall  are  the  Free  Iribrary  and 
occurs  as  an  interstitial  hepatitis,  in  the  second  Museum,  the  Walker  Fine  Art  Gallery,  the  Pic- 
as a  gummatous  deposit  during  the  third  stage  ton  Lecture  Hall  and  reference  librai^,  the  Lime 
of  the  disease.  See  Stphilib.  Street  railway  station,  and  the  principal  the- 
Eydatid  cysts  are  found  in  the  liver  more  atres.  Also  centrally  situated  are  the  municipal 
often  than  anywhere  else  in  the  body.  These  offices  and  the  New  Law  Courts;  other  fine  struc- 
are  caused  by  a  minute  intestinal  tapeworm —  tures  include  the  Town  Hall,  rebuilt  in  1764,  and 
Tcenia  ecehinocooous.  forming  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  with  the  Ex- 
See  also  Calculus;  Bile;  Jaundice;  and  change  in  French  Renaissance  occupying  the 
CiBBHOSis.  other    sides;     the    extensive    custom-house    in  j 

I-IVBK-PLTTKB.  See  ^.kk.  J^''''(ater*£"maa'"S'^Jir«  ' 
LIVEBHOBE,  Mabt  Ashton  (Rice)  (1821-  buildings,  hotels,  and  several  places  of  amuse- 
1905).  An  American  reformer.  She  was  bom  in  ment.  Of  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  build- 
Boston,  and  was  educated  in  the  Charlestown  ings.  Saint  Luke's,  a  fine  modem  Gothic 
(Mass.)  Female  Seminary.  She  subsequently  church,  occupies  a  prominent  site,  and  Saint 
married  D.  P.  Livermore,  a  Universalist  clergy-  Peter's  is  the  pro-cathedral  of  the  diocese.  Saint 
man  (who  died  in  1899),  and  assisted  him  for  James's  Mount  is  the  site  of  the  cathedral  now 
some  time  in  editing  a  Universalist  paper  in  in  course  of  erection.  There  are  several  large 
Chicago.  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  anti-  and  elegant  squares  in  the  east  or  fashionable 
slavery  and  temperance  movements,  and  during  part  of  the  town,  fine  paries,  and  the  suburbs  are 
the  Civil  War  distinguished  herself  by  her  labors  studded  with  the  handsome  mansions  and  private 
for  the  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  residences  of  the  merchants  «nd  tradesmen  of 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  Afterwards  she  the  city.  Of  the  numerous  monuments  and  stat- 
became  prominent  as  a  lyceum  lecturer  upon  ues  in  the  city,  the  chief  are  those  of  Queen  Vic- 
moral  and  social  questions,  and  took  a  very  con-  toria,  Prince  Albert,  Nelson,  Wellington,  and 
spicuous  part  in  the  total-abstinence  cause  and  Huskisson. 
in  the  movement  to  secure  suffrage  for  woman.        Yor  administrative  purposes  Liverpool  is  di 
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Army  (1841) ;  A  Mental  Transformation {IS4S) ;  Parliament.  To  remedy  the  evil  of  overcrowd- 
Pen  Pictures  (1863)  ;  What  Shall  We  Do  With  ing  in  the  poorer  quarters,  old  tenements  have 
Our  Daughters?  (1883) ;  My  Story  of  the  War  been  condemned  and  either  U)m  down,  by  their 
(1888) ;  The  Story  of  My  Life  (1897).  With  owners  or  purchased  by  the  city.  The  poorest 
Frances  E.  Willard  she  edited  American  Women,  among  the  working  people  live  in  underground 
UVEBPOOL.  The  second  city  and  seaport  celkrs,  which  are  highly  injurious  to  health, 
of  England,  a  civic  county,  Parliamentary  and  '^e  «**?  »o^  »Mues  strict  regulations  as  to 
municipal  borough  of  Lancashire,  on  the  right  ^'^^^^  minimum  size,  height,  position  '  with  re- 
bank  of  the  Mersey  estuary,  3  miles  from  the  g*rd  to  the  ground,  ventilation,  light,  etc,  viola- 
Irish  Sea,  31%  miles  southwest  of  Manchester,  tion  of  such  regulations  being  punished  by  fine, 
and  201  miles  northwest  of  London  (Map:  Eng-  How  serious  the  evil  is  may  be  seen  from  the 
land,  D  3).  Seven  railways  enter  the  city,  and  '*ct  that  with  an  average  city  death-rate  of 
there  is  a  daily  steamship  communication  with  Bhout  23  per  1000  in  1896-99,  the  mortality  in 
Dublin.  There  are  four  tunnels  under  the  town  unsanitary  districts  during  the  same  period 
in  connection  with  the  London  and  Northwestem  ranged  from  33  to  66.  The  death-rate  m  the 
Railway,  and  one  in  connection  with  the  Midland  modem  artisans'  dwellings  built  by  the  city  was 
Railway.  A  tunnel  under  the  Mersey,  1230  yards  only  21.  Municipal  dwellings  were  first  opened 
long,  opened  in  1886,  connects  Liverpool  with  in  Liverpool  about  1888,  accommodating  271 
Birkenhead  (q.v.).  The  city  covers  an  area  of  families  and  12  shops.  The  city  has  been  build- 
12,252  acres,  and  extends  in  a  semicircular  bend  ing  ever  since,  the  buildings  differinc  in  acoom- 
along  the  river-front,  which  is  lined  for  seven  modation  and  size  according  to  their  location  for 
miles  by  docks  and  basins,  connected  by  an  elec-  artisans  and  for  unskilled  laborers.  The  former 
trie  trolley  railroad.  In  the  centre  is  the  great  are  largely  three-room  dwellings  rented  for  about 
floating  landing-stage.  The  docks  constitute  one  $6  per  month,  the  latter  one  and  two-room  dwell- 
of  Liverpool's  most  striking  features.  The  prin-  ings  at  an  average  monthly  rent  of  $1  per  room, 
cipal  streets  diverge  from  the  level  ground  on  The  corporation  owns  considerable  real  estate,  a 
the  river  bank  up  the  adjacent  slopes,  which  at-  great  part  of  which  it  has  inherited  from  the 
tain  a  maximum  altitude  of  250  feet.  The  main  mediaeval  municipality.  Its  annual  net  income 
arteries  are  the  Stanley  and  Scotland  roads,  from  that  property  exceeds  $500,000. 
while  Church  and  Bold  streets  are  famed  for  The  water-supply  has  long  been  in  the  hands 
their  large  and  handsome  stores.  The  modem  of  the  city.  The  old  supply  from  Rivington  be- 
ipiprovement  of  Liverpool  dates  from  early  in  the  coming  inadequate,  the  corporation  under  an  act 
nineteenth  century,  and  its  public  buildings  are  of  Parliament  acquired  Lake  Vymwy,  from  which 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Saint  George's  it  conveys  the  water  through  an  aqueduct  68 
Hall,  built  from  1838  to  1854  with  the  proceeds  miles  long.  The  work  was  completed  in  1872  at 
of  dock  profits,  occupying  three   and   one-half  a  cost  of  about  $10,000,000,  and  the  new  aourot 
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is  capable  of  yielding  40,000,000  gallons  a  day.  the  Mayer  Museum,  containing  Eiuropean  and 

The  cleansing  of  the  citv  of  the  sewage  and  gar-  Oriental     antiquities     and     an     ethnographical 

bage  is  carried  on  by  the  corporation  under  the  collection. 

immediate  supervision  of  the  city  engineer.    The        Liverpool  is  known  more  for  its  commerce  and 

materia]  gathered  is  converted  as  far  as  possible  shipping  than   for  its   industries.     Its  foreign 

into  fertilizers,  the   rest  being  disposed  of  by  trade  has  given  it  its  great  importance.    It  has 

combustion.     The  clinker  remainins  after  com-  the    largest   share    of   the    British   trade    with 

bustion  is  broken  up  and  made  into  slabs  for  side-  America,  Australia,  India,  Africa,  and  the  Medi- 

walks.     Part  of  the  sewage  is  conveyed  to  the  terranean  Sea,  and  until  very  receptlv  stood  at 

municipal   sewage  farms,   on  which   are   raised  the  head  of  British  commercial  ports,  but  of  late 

crops  of  rye,  grass,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  years    has    been    outstripped    bv    London.      Its 

These  farms  have  been  thus  remuneratively  man-  growth  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 
aged  for  over  twenty-five  years.  The  maintenance 
of  municipal  baths  dates  as  far  back  as  1794, 
Liverpool  naving  been  the  first  city  in  England  to 
provide  its  citizens  with  cheap  bathing  facilities. 
It  has  at  present  the  largest  and  best-fitted  bath- 
ing establishments  in  England,  which  are  patron- 
ized bv  more  than  a  million  people  per  year,  but 
with  tne  extremely  low  prices  (one  cent  upward)  . 

the  city  has  not  been  able  to  make  them  self-        Liverpool  has  a  larger  fieet  of  merchant  vessels 

sustaining.     The   municipal    markets,   however,  *^p  *oy  other  seaport  in  the  world.  The  leading 

more  than  offset  the  above  losses,  yielding  on  the  articles  of  import  are  cotton  (85  per  cent,  of  all 

average  an  annual  net  income  of  some  $90,000.  ^**«  cotton  imports  into  the  country),  fiour  and 

The  entire  system  of  docks  and  harbor  im-  ^*""'  ?^^^}^'  dressed  meat,  raw  su^r   wool,  to- 

Srovements  of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bacco,  timber,  leather,  etc. ;  the  combined  valueof 

lersey  Dock  and  Harbor  Board,  in  which  are  SJ[^^  .'®*fi??  ^^®°^^?^!i?V^^  ^'^^  ^^®' ??^'' 

repreiinted  the  three  boroughs  Liverpool,  Birk-  <»p;000  m  1901.    The  chief  articles  of  export  are 

enhead,  and  Bootle.    The  first  Mersey  dock  was  cotton  goods,  linen,  machinery,  pig  iron,  etc.    As 

built  by  the  Liverpool  corporation  in  1708.   Sev-  *^.  >«djj»trial  centre  Liverpool  is  famous  for  its 

eral  of  the  docks  Vre  incLosed  with  large  ware-  sliipbuilding  yards,  m  which  large  merchant  and 

houses  and  most  of  them  have  half-tide  locks  and  ^*f  vessels  are  made.     It  has  also  large  iron 

wet  basins.     The  Herculaneum  dock  contains  a  ^P^  «>'"8  foundries,  engine-works,   sugar-refin- 

remarkable  petroleum  magazine  made  of  solid  ^^^f^*  breweries,   etc.     It   is  a   great  shipping 

rock  and  having  a  capacity  of  60,000  barrels.  I^"f*  of  emigrants  to  America. 

Liverpool  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  large  English  ,   The  growth  of  Liverpool  in  population  has 

cities  having  no  municipal  gas  plant.  But  it  ac-  kept  pace  with  its  commercial  progress.    In  the 

quired  an  electric  plant  in  1896,  which  has  been  middle    of   the   fourteenth    century    there    wero 

enlarged  since  to  prSvide  power  for  the  municipal  ^''}7  '^^'^^  ®^  f""^;^^^'  J^^  ^^^  V'oJ^" 

trAmmvB.    The  latter  haw  hppn  wnrkM  hv  th«  lation  was  nearly  6000;  m  1760,  about  25,000; 

were  leased  to  a  private  company  at  an  annual  ^^l  ^^  *90i,  684,947.         ,   vi     *     i    « 
renUl  which  left  the  city  a  liet  profit  of  nearly        7^  ^»°i«  ^'""^^^h  fl?^^^  .j^?^^^''?  ^ 

$100,000.     Liverpool   owns   and   maintains   five  origin   firatoccurem  1190     In  1207  King  J^ 

hospiUls   for  the   treatment  of   infectious   dis-  granted  certain  privileges  to  all  settlere  m  the 

eases  such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid.  Plac«'.  ^^  ?  ]^^  ^^^^'^^^^  *  f?*'^"^  ?^  P^?J" 
More  than  $3,000,000  has  been  expended  by  the  poration.  Before  1600  its  growth  was  msignifi- 
corporation  for  parks,  and  in  addition  to  its  nine  ^^\\  Durmg  the  Cml  War  it  was  held  by  the 
large  parks  there  are  more  than  twenty  small  Parliamentarians;  was  thri^  besieged,  and  was 
gardens,  bringing  the  total  park  area  up  to  more  ^^en  by  Prince  Rupert  m  1644.  Its  commereial 
than  700  acr^  °  '^  ''  prosperity  began  after  the  Restoration.  During 
In  addition  to  its  public  schools,  the  city  sub-  the  eighteenth  century  it  grew  rich  in  the  slave 
sidizes  a  great  number  of  institutions  to  provide  trade  and  privateering;  later  it  became  the  great 
facilities  for  technical  instruction;  there  are  emporium  for  American  trade.  The  firat  impor- 
special  centres  of  instruction  for  working  wonjen  ta^t  steam  railroad  m  the  world  was  opened  be- 
and  girls;  evening  classes  in  commercial  and  tween  Liverpool  and  Mantehester  m  1830. 
technical  subjecte;  a  school  of  applied  art;  and  Bibliooraphy.  Moore,  Liverpool  in  King 
departments  of  electrical  engineering,  hygiene,  Charles  the  Second'^  Time,  Written  m  the  Year 
and  commerce  in  connection  with  the  Univeraity  ^^667-68  (Liverpool,  1899) ;  Barnes,  Htetory  of 
College.  Also  notable  are  the  Liverpool  College,  *^  Commerce  and  Town  of  Liverpool  (Liverpool, 
Liverpool  Institute,  School  of  Art,  School  of  18^2);  Ellison,  The  Cotton  Trade  of  Great 
Architecture  and  Applied  Science,  Saint  Francis  BHtain,  including  a  Hietory  of  the  Liverpool 
Xavier's  College,  Catholic  Institute,  and  the  Liv-  Cotton  Market  (London,  1886) ;  Shaw,  Mun> 
erpool  School  of  Science.  The  corporation  has  ^P<^  Government  in  Great  Britain  (New  York, 
recently  esteblished  a  nautical  college  for  the  1898);  Donald  (ed.),  Th^  Municipal  Year  Book 
training  of  officera  and  seamen  for  the  merchant  of  the  United  Kingdom  (London,  annual) ;  Malt- 
marine.  The  city  maintains  free  public  libraries,  ^>ie,  Municipal  Functions  (New  York,  1898). 
which  are  well  equipped  and  accessible  to  the  LIVEBPOOL.  The  capital  of  Queen's  County, 
people  in  every  section  of  the  tewn.  Free  lee-  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  a  town  and  port  of  entry 
tures  for  working  people  are  given  in  connection  on  the  Mersey  River,  76  miles  southwest  of  Hali- 
with  that  department.  The  museums  include  the  fax  (Map:  Nova  Scotia,  E  5).  A  free  bridge 
Deiby  Museum,  with  zoological,  botanical,  and  connects  the  town  with  Bristol.  It  conteins  the 
geolo^cal  departmente  and  an  aquarium ;   and  county  buildings,  has  a  good  harbor,  considerable 
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ship-building,  and  shipping  trade.  It  has  tan-  and  Huskisson,  the  reform  of  the  burdensome 
neries,  leather  manufactures,  saw  and  planing  Corn  Laws.  On  February  17,  1827,  he  had  a 
mills,  and  carriage-works.  The  United  States  is  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  was  compelled  thereby 
represented  by  a  consular  agent.  Population,  in  to  resign  office.  He  died  December  4,  1828. 
1891,  2405;  in  1901,  1937.  Liverpool  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  but  his  con- 
*««,^*«««^^*  _  _  ^  X  -B.  1  servatism  and  steadiness  helped  materially  to 
LIVEBPOOL,  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Earl  ^  England  safely  through  the  enormous  dif- 
of  ( 1727-1808) .  An  Lnglish  statesman.  He  was  ficulties  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  the  rearrange- 
bom  at  Wmchester,  April  26,  1727,  and  came  „jg^|.  ^f  affairs  which  became  necessary  there- 
of a  distmgilished  Oxfordshire  fanaily.  He  was  ^^^  Consult:  Yonge,  Life  and  Administration 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School,  London,  of  Lard  Liverpool  (London,  1868);  Kebbell,  His- 
and  at  University  College,  Oxford,  graduatmg  ^^^  ^f  Toryism  (London,  1882) ;  Napier,  Penin- 
M.A.  m  1762.    In  early  life  he  published,  among  ,^^^  ^^  (London,  1857). 

other  works,  a  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  Oov-  ttti-bi-o  'otym  ^.  xw^r,^  T\r«..«.  a  j:-^-«« 
ernment  Respecting  Neutral  National  valuable  ,^^^^?'  ?J  Fluke  Disease  A  disease 
work,  which  was  translated  into  several  Ian-  ^!,.«^««P'  ^!*«  ^,  ^%  presence,  in  the  liver  and 
guag^.  His  literary  ability  attracted  the  notice  ^'^"^^  d"^^'  ^^  t-^?^  T™  <^*^'^^^  ^^*" 
ti  Lord  Bute,  whose  private  secretary  he  became.  f«»^)  ""J  ^l^'''  "^^^^  *>««^  .^''^  J/'y,  ^^"^ 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  an  Under-kcretary  of  1««««»  }f  sheep-raising  countries.  It  also  oc- 
State,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  Pariia-  casionally  attacks  rabbite,  hares,  deer,  and 
ment  in  1763  he  be<ime  joint  Secretary  of  the  ^^^^^le.  Autumn  and  early  wmter  are  the  periods 
Treasury;  in  1766  was  made  Lord  of  the  Ad-  of  its  most  frequent  occurrence  Close  damp 
miralty  by  the  Grafton  Administration;  in  1772  weather,  inducing  a  rapid  growth  of  soft,  luxu- 
was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-treasurers  of  Ire-  '»nt  herbage,  favors  ite  development;  low 
land,  and  in  1776  Master  of  the  Mint  He  was  damp,  marshy  situations,  water-meadows,  and 
Secretary  of  War,  1778-82,  and  his  connection  undramed  lands  furnish  a  larce  proportion  of 
with  the  closing  years  of  the  American  War  ^^^es,  and  sheep  grazed  upon  such  land,  or  taking 
gained  him  an  iSpbpularity  on  both  sides  of  the  »  ^^^^  f  *''?^i^''''?  an  mfected,  stagnant  pool, 
Atlantic,  which,  hiwever,  he  outlived..In  1783  he  ^^7  contract  the  disorder  by  swallowing  the 
was  appointed  by  Pitt  a  member  of  the  Board  of  yj>^g  ^^^^'  The  hay  from  such  localities  in- 
Trade  In  1786  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  du^es  rot  almost  as  readily  as  the  fresh  grass. 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  created  Baron  Hawkesbury,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^"^7  days  usually  elapse  before 
and  appointed  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  any  serious  consequences  follow  from  the  presence 
in  1796  he  was. created  Earl  of  LiverpooL  After  of  the  parasite.  At  first,  indeed,  digestion  ap- 
this  he  withdrew  almost  entirely  from  public  life,  P^frs  to  be  stimulated,  and  the  sh^p  thnve 
and  died  in  Loidon,  December  17,  1808.  ^^her  better  than  before;  butby  and  by  they 

'  rapidly  waste,  their  wool  becomes  dry  and 
LIVEBPOOL,  Robert  Baitks  Jenkinson,  easily  detached,  their  bowels  irregular,  their  skin 
second  Earl  of  (1770-1828).  An  English  states-  and  mucous  membranes  yellow,  as  is  usually  con- 
man.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  Jenkin-  veniently  observed  by  examining  the  eye  and  ite 
son.  Educated  at  the  Charterhouse  School  pearly  carimcle.  The  body,  after  death,  is  soft, 
and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford^  he  went  in  flaccid,  and  indifferently  nourished;  watery  ef- 
1789  on  a  Continental  tour,  which  gave  him  a  fusions  are  discovered  underneath  the  jaws  and 
sight  of  the  opening  days  of  the  French  Revolu-  in  other  dependent  parte ;  the  small  quantities  of 
tion.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  Parliament,  and  unabsorbed  fat  are  dirty  yellow;  the  liver  is  soft 
became  closely  connected  with  the  Tory  interested  and  enlarged,  and  usually  mottled  with  patehes 
After  seven  years'  work  as  a  member  of  the  India  of  congestion.  In  the  thick  and  muddy  bile,  the 
Board,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Addington  flukes,  with  their  myriads  of  spawn,  float  in 
Cabinet  in  1801,  negotiating  while  in  that  posi-  variable  numbers. 

tion  the  famous  Treaty  of  Amiens  with  Napoleon.  The  treatment  of  liver-rot  is  so  seldom  satis- 
After  1796  he  was  kaown  by  courtesy  as  Lord  factory  that  if  the  animals,  when  first  affected, 
Hawkesbury,  and  in  1803  was  created  Baron  are  in  tolerable  condition,  no  time  should  be  lost 
Hawkesbury.  On  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power,  in  having  them  slaughtered.  If  remedial  meas- 
Hawkesbury  became  Home  Secretery  (1804-06).  ures  are  attempted,  the  sheep  should  be  removed 
He  held  the  same  office  under  the  Portland  to  a  dry  situation,  and  liberally  supplied  with 
Administration,  in  1807.  In  1808,  on  the  death  dry,  nutritive  food.  During  the  summer,  feed 
of  his  father,  he  became  Earl  of  Liverpool.  After  grain  with  the  grass;  during  the  winter,  when 
holding  portfolios  in  the  Ministry  of  Perceval,  he  cases  are  most  frequent,  supply  clover-hay,  peas, 
became  Premier  on  the  assassination  of  that  or  split  beans,  a  little  bruised  linseed  cake,  and 
stetesman  in  1812,  and  for  fifteen  years  re-  a  few  roote;  pieces  of  rock  salt  should  also  be 
mained  at  the  head  of  English  affairs.  Though  laid  about  the  ground  for  the  patients  to  lick, 
his  administration  was  frequently  verj'  unpopu-  Medicines  arc  seldom  of  much  avail.  Those  most 
lar,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  union  in  1812  of  the  to  be  relied  on  are  turpentine  and  powdered 
old  and  new  Tories,  to  obtein  majorities.  He  gentian  in  two-dram  doses,  given  daily,  beaten  up 
opposed  the  reform  of  Parliament  and  Homan  with  an  egg  and  a  little  milk,  or  with  some  lin- 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  had  to  bear  the  seed  gruel.  The  turpentine,  besides  acting  bene- 
odium  of  the  difficulties  of  George  IV.  with  ficially  as  a  stimulant,  doubtless  also  exereises  a 
his  wife,  Queen  Caroline.  His  Ministry  was  poisonous  action  on  the  flukes,  while  the  gentian 
further  criticised  for  the  bad  administration  imparts  tone  to  the  irriteted  and  relaxed  bowels, 
of  finances,  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  im-  The  prevention  of  liver-rot  is  usually  effected  by 
ported  grain,  and  the  reputed  connivance  of  removing  from  the  land  all  superfluous  moisture 
tSngland  in  the  putting  down  of  the  revolu-  by  deep  and  thorough  drainage.  Where  pastures 
tion  in  Naples.  Personally  Lord  Liverpool  was  are  suspected  of  infestetion,  beans  and  oate 
a  free-trader,  seeking,  in  connection  with  Canning  should  for  a  time  be  fed  in  moderate  quantity^ 
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and  access  allowed  to  rock  salt.    The  reason  for  pearance  which  their  liveries  make  in  the  civic 

avoiding  inundated  or  marshy  localities  is  that  train. 

the  immature  form  of  the  liver-fluke,  after  pass-  LIVEBY  COMPANIES.     See  Guild;   Liv- 
ing its  prehmmary  stages  m  the  hodies  of  water-  ^^y 

snails,  attaches  itself  to  grass  and  other  plants  T-r-n-B-B'w  r^-n  awTCfrvr    /j  i-            ^ 
in  such  places,  and  thus  gains  entrance  to  the  ."^**,  "*  ^**^^*f    (deliveiy  of  posses- 
sheep  along  with  the  forage.    See  Fluke;  Tre-  "o^)-    ^^  English  law,  the  method  by  which  the 
MATODA.  feoffment,  or  ceremonial  conveyance  of  land,  was 

effected.     It  was  anciently  requisite  in  all  con- 

LIVEBSEDOE,  llv'Sr-sftj.  A  town  in  the  veyances  of  freehold  estates,  as  these,  being 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  six  miles  founded  on  an  actual  seisin,  could  not  be  trans- 
southeast  ot  Halifax  (Map:  England,  E  3),  and  f erred  otherwise  than  by  a  transfer  of  the  seisin, 
one  mile  west  of  Heckmondsville.  Its  impor-  In  its  original  and  characteristic  form  it  was  an 
tance  is  due  to  its  manufactures  of  iron,  mill  open  and  notorious  transaction,  occurring  on  the 
machinery,  woolen,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  land,  the  seller,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
Population,  in  1891,  13,670;  in  1901,  14,000.  handing  to  the  buyer  a  twig  or  a  clod  of  earth,  in 

LIVEBSIDGE,    Archibald     (1847-).      A  ^^«°  ^^  the  land  to  be  conveyed.     This  was 

^a'^tretrH^^^^^^^^  iKle^^  Vup^o^  lV&  th^^m^cTmo^nJ 

M^nes^rnTthe'''^^^^^  might  be  ^rfoLed  at  a  convenient  nlace   il 

his  course  there  was  made  university  demonstra-  .^,  ^^^t^^^^A  1«  4.\*^  \J^a  u^^\t  u«/  4.i»«  *«r»<r 

tor  in  chemistry  in  1870.    Later  he  went  to  Aus-  that  performed  on  the  land  itself,  but  the  feoff- 

tralia,    where    he    was    appointed    professor    of  °I^?^  or  conveyance  m  that  case  was  not  com- 

chemiitry  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of  science  in  plete  sinless  the  vendee  entered  upon  the  pro^^ 

the  UmLsity  of   Sydney    New  >uth   Wales.  ro^^n^/rh^Te  C^^^^^^^^^ 

His  piAhcations  mclude  Tfce  Minerals  of  New  ^^  ^^  ^^j     ^.^^  ^^^^  property  described  as  cor- 

Sauth  Wales  and  a  /Report  l7pon  Techmoal  Ed^  j  ^^^  „^^  ^.^^  fncoVporeal  interests,  such 

oatton  and  Museums.  ^  easements,  remainders,  and  the  like.     Livery 

UVEBWOBT.    One  of  the  bryophites  (q.v.).  of  seisin  no  longer  exists  as  a  method  of  convey- 

See  Hepatioje.  ing  real  property,  having  eveiywhere  been  supcr- 

vrTrwv    i  A-D    !•  r      »•            r\^    i*  ^  scded  by  deeds  of  conveyance.    See  Conveyance; 

UVEBY  (AF.  Uverte,  Uveree,  OF.  Itveree,  jy^,  Delivery-  Feoffment-  Seisin 
livree,  Fr.  Uvr6e,  from  ML.  liberata,  delivery,  ■^^™"'  i^elivery,  jjeopfment,  oeisin. 
from  Lat.  liberare,  to  deliver,  set  free,  from  liher,  .^^'^  DRUSIIia,A(  b.o.  66-a.d.  29).  The 
free).  A  word  applied  in  its  origin  to  the  cus-  wife  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus.  She  was 
tom  which  prevailed  under  Carolingian  kings  of  ^^  daughter  of  L.  Livius  Drusus  Claudiimus. 
delivering  splendid  habits  to  the  members  of  She  was  married  to  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  by  whonn 
their  households  on  great  festivals.  In  the  days  she  had  two  sons,  Tiberius  (afterwards  Emperor) 
of  chivalry  the  wearing  of  livery  was  not,  as  ^^  Nero  Drusus.  But  before  the  birth  of  the 
now,  confined  to  the  domestic  servants.  The  Jitter  Augustus  fell  in  love  with  her,  divorced 
duke's  son  as  page  to  the  prince  wore  the  prince's  1^"  own  wife,  Scnboma,  and  compelled  Livia's  hus- 
livery,  the  earl's  son  bore  the  duke's  colors  and  band  to  divorce  her,  and  married  her  in  B.o.  38. 
badge,  the  son  of  the  esquire  wore  the  livery  of  She  was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  woman,  and 
the  knight,  and  the  son  of  the  gentleman  that  of  l»er  influence  over  the  Emperor  was  great.  She 
the  esquire.  Cavaliers  wore  the  livery  of  their  possessed  strength  of  character  and  consummate 
mistresses.  There  was  also  a  large  class  of  tact,  and  strove  to  please  the  Emperor  in  every 
armed  retainers  in  livery  attached  to  many  of  way.  The  only  source  of  discord  was  the  ques- 
the  more  powerful  nobles.  In  England  this  cus-  ^lon  of  succession  to  the  throne,  for  Livia  was 
tom  becaiSe  such  a  menace  to  strong  govern-  ambitious  for  her  son  Tiberius,  and  her  intrigues 
ment  that  in  1390  the  statute  of  Livery  and  *»  Jis  behalf  rendered  the  later  years  of  Augustus 
Maintenance  was  passed,  forbidding  any  one  save  unhappy.  Scandal  attached  to  her  name,  and 
the  King  to  give  a  suit  of  livery.  The  law,  ^^  suspicion  was  roused  that  the  death  of  the 
however,  was  evaded,  and  the  evil  continued  Emperor's  grandsons,  Gaius  and  Lucius,  the  logi- 
until  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  The  livery  colors  of  cal  heirs,  was  brought  about  by  the  contrivance 
a  family  are  taken  from  their  armorial  bearings,  of  Livia.  Augustus,  left  without  male  descend- 
being  generally  the  tincture  of  the  field  and  that  ants,  was  forced  to  adopt  Tiberius  m  his  will, 
of  the  principal  charge;  or,  where  the  field  has  He  died  m  a.d  14,  leaving  the  request  that 
two  tinetures,  both  are  taken.  The  royal  family  ^ivia  be  adopted  into  his  gens  and  called  Julia, 
of  England  have  sometimes  adopted  colors  vary-  Ti^""f  "ow  became  Emperor,  but  Livia  con- 
ing from  the  tinctures  of  the  arms.  The  Plan-  tmued  to  act  as  his  guardian  even  m  State  mat- 
tagenets  had  scarlet  and  white;  the  House  of  ters,  being  unwilling  to  lose  the  power  and  in- 
York,  murrey  and  blue;   white  and  blue  were  A^enee  she  had  gained.    This  proved  excessively 


blue  by  the  House  of  Hanover.    An  indispensable  satisfaction  at  her  death, 

part  of   the   livery   in   former   times   was   the  LIVH,  llvt-I.     A  Roman  family  of  plebeian 

badge?  (q.v.).  rank  but  great  influence  and  power.    The  earliest 

The  freemen  of  the  different  trade  guilds  of  consul  from  the  gens  Livia  was  Marcus  Livius 

London  are  called  liverymen,  entitled  to  wear  Denter,  consul  in  B.C.  302.    The  later  history  of 

the  livery  of  their  respective  companies,  and  the  the  family  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  history 

companies  pride  themselves  on  the  splendid  ap-  of  the  Empire.  (SeeLiVTADBiTSiLLAandDBUBns.j 
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The  cognomina  of  the  gens  are  Denter,  Drusus,  in  his  accounts.  Upon  discovering  the  eon> 
Libo,  Macatus,  and  Salinator.  The  last  of  these  >iuct  of  his  agent  Livingston  voluntarily  con- 
was  first  given  to  Mabcus  Livius,  who  imposed  fessed  judgment  for  $100,000,  resigned  his  office, 
a  tax  on  salt  in  his  censorship.  As  consul  with  and  prepared  to  leave  New  York.  The  exact 
MmiUus  Paulus  in  B.c.  219  he  shared  in  the  amount  of  the  shortage  was  something  over  $43,- 
triumph  after  the  lUyrian  War,  but  was  con-  000.  It  was  not  until  1826  that  a  final  set- 
demned  for  having,  unfairly  divided  the  spoils,  tlement  with  the  United  States  was  made.  The 
But  he  was  consul  again  in  207,  and  in  that  amount  of  the  shortage  with  the  accrued  interest 
year  commanded,  jointly  with  the  Consul  Gains  had  then  reached  $100,000,  every  dollar  of  which 
Claudius  Nero,  the  army  which  defeated  Has-  Livingston  paid.  His  resolution  to  abandon 
drubal  at  the  Metaurus.  In  205  he  was  pro-  the  State  was  unshaken,  and  he  could  not  be 
consul  in  Etruria,  and  penned  up  the  Carthagin-  persuaded  to  reconsider  his  decision.  In  Decem- 
ian  Mago  in  Lig[uria;  he  was  censor  in  the  ber,  1803,  he  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  and  early 
following  ^ear,  with  Nero,  his  old  enemy  and  in  1804  became  a  member  of  the  bar  there, 
colleague,  in  the  consulate,  and  the  two  quarreled  Louisiana  had  just  been  acquired  by  the  United 
bitterly.  A  Livius  Dbusus  in  b.g.  54  was  de-  States,  chiefiy  through  the  diplomacy  of  his 
fended  by  Cicero  from  the  charge  of  betraying  a  brother,  Bobert  R.  Livingston,  and  a  great  future 
case  he  was  to  prosecute,  and  was  acquitted.  He  seemed  to  await  men  of  Livingston's  talents  in 
may  possibly  have  been  the  Livius  Drusus  Claudi-  that  country.  The  legal  system  of  Louisiana 
anus,  father  of  Livia  Drusilla  and  originally  of  was  a  Strang  mixture  of  Spanish  and  French 
the  Claudian  gens,  who  sided  with  the  liberators  law,  having  its  foundation  in  the  Corpus  Juris 
and  committed  suicide  after  Philippi  (B.C.  42).  Civilis  of  the  Romans.  In  spite  of  this  dif- 
T'rvTWft  T5THTT  A  nam^.  :«  r^iS^n  4^*.»oi.4^  ficulty  he  soon  had  a  lucrative  practice,  and, 
inf^Mn^f^aTT^?;.  4  ?*™%'^.  ^  by   aJccpting   land    for    his   fees,    acquir^   the 

I^^o^^uS^iJ^\l^^T  •w^^''^  ^*?  '^Vi'  ^«"  o^^  rJpectable  fortune.    Dilring  the  second 

so  called  because  they  are  "carried  about  m  tubs  i.y^  q^x  B-it^in  he  served  for  a  timP  as 

and  sold  in  pieces  cut  from  the  fish  when  alive."  ^J^*^  l^^'^nM^^itl   Jytl  io   ^eZ 

LIV^INGSTOH.      A   seaport   of   Guatemala,  Jackson.    In  1820  he  was  elected  to  the  Lower 

situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dulce,  on  the  Gulf  House  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  and   with 

of  Amatique.     It  is  a  port  of  transit  for  the  two  other  members  was  commissioned  to  prepare 

town  of  Izabal    (q.v.),  situated  at  the  head  of  &  civil  code  for  the  State.     Their  draft,  largely 

Lake  Izabal,  of  which  the  Dulce  is  the  outlet,  the  the  work  of  Livingston,  was  adopted,  in  large 

river  not  being  navigable  for  large  vessels.    The  V^rt,  by  the  Legislature  in  1825.     In  the  year 

town  exporte  coffee,  cabinet- woods,  and  tropical  1821  he  was  selected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Legis- 

fruite,  tibe  trade  being  chiefly  with  the  United  lature  to  revise  the  entire  system  of  criminal  law 

States.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  United  Stetes  consular  of  the  Stete.     For  this  tesk  he  possessed  pre- 

agent.    Population,  1500.  eminent  qualifications,  having  studied  with  great 

T  TtmerruamnrKr       a     ^i.         :i  xi.             j.         i.  ^^^  ^^  legal  systems  of  Rome,  France,  Spain,  and 

.^i^^^^Vr  \  "^^o"'^.,*^''  county-seat  Q^eat    Britain.      After    about    three    year^    of 

of  Park  County,  Mont,  123  miles  southeast  of  ^^^0^  ^e  had  finished  a  complete  system  of  penal 

Helena,  on  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  on  the  j        divided  into  codes,  books,  chapters,  sections, 

?''''^\^'?^J^*"^^^/^''''*^^''o^  ite  National  Park  ^^d  articles.     Unfortumitely,  just  as  the  final 

branch  (Map:  Montana   D  3).    It  is  a  railroad  ^^f^  ^f  ^he  code  was  complet^,  it  accidentally 

division  headquarters,  and,  besides  machine-shops,  caught  fire  and  was  compfetely  destroyed.     Un- 

roundhouses,   etc.,   h^  lumber-mills   and    lime-  dauited  by  this  misfortune,  he  again  began  the 

works,  and  an   im^rtant  trade  m   live  stock,  ^^rk,  and  within  two  years  it  was  again  com- 

wool,  gold,  coal,  and  coke.     The  c,ty  is  of  note  jeted.     The  code  was  marked  by  liBeral  and 

also  as  a  centre  for  sportsmen,  the  adjacent  re-  Enlightened  principles,  and  contained  provisions 

gon  affording  good  hunting  and  fishing.     The  i^^lng  toward  a*^more  humane  penal   system. 

?^n9  T  ^"'''^  ff^^T^  ^^^^  ^T'A^r'Jf^  '*'  The  work  was  styled  A  System  of  Penal  Law, 

ttAin^?.  l«on^^2«^^^^  *"<1  ^^  divided   into   a   Code  of  Crimes   and 

Population,  m  1890,  2850;  in  1900,  2778.  Punishmente;   a  Code  of  Procedure;  a  Code  of 

LIVINGfiTOlSr^  Edwabd  (1764-1836).  An  Evidence;  and  a  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Dia- 
American  jurist  and  statesman,  bom  May  26,  cipline,  besides  a  Book  of  Definition.  The  system 
1764,  at  Clermont,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  He  which  Livingston  prepared  was  never  directly 
graduated  in  1781  at  Princeton,  studied  law  at  adopted  as  a  whole  by  the  Stete,  but  ite  publica- 
Albany  and  New  York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  t>o»  gave  him  fame  throughout  America  and 
in  1786,  and  rose  rapidly  to  high  rank  in  his  Europe,  and  many  of  ite  principles  were  incor- 
profession.  From  1795  to  1801  he  was  a  member  porated  in  the  legal  systems  of  other  Stetes  of 
of  Congress,  where  he  supported  the  measures  of  America,  and  even  in  those  of  certein  European 
the  Republican  Party,  and  attracted  attention,  countries,  while  the  Government  of  Guatemala 
particularly  by  speeches  against  the  Alien  and  adopted  bis  Code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline 
Sedition  laws,  on  the  resolution  calling  for  the  without  change.  In  1822,  while  still  engaged  in 
correspondence  relative  te  the  Jay  Treaty,  and  the  revision  of  the  Louisiana  legal  system,  Liv- 
on  the  conduct  of  President  John  Adams  in  the  ingston  was  elected  te  Congress.  He  was  twice 
case  of  Jonathan  Robbins.  In  1801  he  was  ap-  reelected,  serving  until  1829,  when  he  was  trans- 
pointed  United  Stetes  Attorney  for  the  district  ferred  to  the  United  Stetes  Senate,  where  he  took 
of  New  York,  and  during  the  same  year  was  high  rank.  In  1831  President  Jackson  appointed 
elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  him  Secretary  of  Stete,  and  in  1833  sent  him 
Through  the  dishonesty  of  a  clerk  in  the  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France  to  demand 
District  Attorney's  ofiioe,  Livingston's  affairs  soon  the  payment  by  the  French  Government  of  an  in- 
became  seriously  embarrassed,  with  the  result  deronity  of  a  million  sterling  on  account  of 
that  he  was   found  to  be  considerably  behind  depredations  upon  American  commerce*    He  was 
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entirely  auccesaful  in  this  mission,  and  returned  1769,  and  was  Speaker  in   1768.     He  was  an 

to  the  United  States  in   1835,  settling  on  his  *  ardent  supporter  of  the  Patriot  cause,  represented 

estate,  'Montgomery  Place,'  on  Uie  Hudson,  where  New  York  in  the  Continental  Ck)ngress  from  1774 

he  died  the  following  year.    His  works  on  Crim-  to  1778,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

inal  Jurisprudence,  in  two  volumes,  were  pub-  ence.    Livingston  helped  to  found  the  New  York 

lished  in  New  York  in  1873.    Consult  Hunt,  Life  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  a  benefactor  of 

of  Edward  Lioingaton  (New  York,  1864).  Y'ale,  and  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College. 

LIVING6T0H,  Henby  Bbockholst  (1767-  LIVINGSTON,  Robert  (1664-1725).  An 
1823).  An  American  soldier  and  jurist,  son  of  American  colonist,  the  founder  of  the  Livingston 
William  Livingston.  He  was  born  in  New  York  famHy  j^  America.  He  was  born  at  Ancrum, 
City,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1774.  Upon  Scotland,  the  son  of  John  Livingston,  a  Scotch 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  was  banished  and" 
entered  the  Patriot  army,  served  as  an  aide  on  settled  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  1663.  There 
Benedict  Arnold's  staflf,  with  the  rank  of  major,  Robert  was  educated  by  his  father,  after  whose 
m  the  operations  against  Burgoyne,  and  later  ^eath  he  emigrated  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in 
received  the  rank  of  lieutenantcolonel.  In  1779  1073^  j^  1^75  ^^  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  went  to  Spain  as  secretary  to  John  Jay,  hia  jj^  j^eeived  an  appointment  as  secretary  of  com- 
brother-in-law,  and  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  miggaries,  an  office  which  he  held  for  many  years, 
return  voyage  m  1782  by  the  British,  but  was  He  also  served  as  town  clerk,  and  as  a  member 
soon  released.  He  then  studied  law  under  Peter  ^f  tbe  Colonial  Assembly  from  1711  until  his 
Yates,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783,  and  ^e^th,  being  chosen  ite  Speaker  in  1718.  He 
quickly  became  prominent  in  his  profession.  In  gerved  for  many  years  as  Secretary  of  Indian 
1802  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  New  York  Affairs,  to  which  office  he  was  first  appointed 
Supreme  Court,  and  m  1807  associate  justice  of  ^y  qi^  Edmund  Andros  (q.v.).  In  1686  he  re- 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  latter  ^^^^^  ^  gr^nt  of  land  in  what  was  later  Dutehess 
office  he  held  until  his  death.  He  dropped  his  ^nd  Columbia  counties,  confirmed  by  royal  char- 
first  name  about  1783,  and  is  generally  known  ^^r  in  1716,  and  erected  the  manor  of  Livingston 
merely  as  Brockholst  Livingston.  ^th  privileges  of  court  leet,  court  baron,  and 

LIVINGSTON^  Peter  Van  Bbugh  (1710-  advowson. 
^^^  An  AmericMi  merchant,  born  in  Albany,  LIVING6T0N,  Robert  R.  (17461813).  An 
N  Y.,  the  son  of  Philip,  second  lord  of  Livm^ton  American  jurist  and  stetesman,  brother  of  Ed- 
Manor.  He  graduated  at  Yale  m  1731,  settled  ^^^^  Livingston.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of 
m  New  York  Citj,  where  he  became  a  wealthy  j^^^  York,  November  27,  1746;  graduated  at 
merchant  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-  j^^^  ^^^^  Columbia)  College  in  1766,  then 
kw,  William  Ale^der  (Lord  Stirling) ,  and  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  admitted  to  thi  bar  in  1773,  and 
built  a  lane  mansion  on  what  is  now  Hanover  ^^^  ^  ^.^^  ^^  associated  in  the  practice  of  his 
Square,  tfe  iww  a  leading  Presbyterian,  and  profession  with  John  Jay.  In  the  same  year  in 
was  one  of  the  founders  m  1746  of  an  institution  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  admitted  to  the  bar  he  was  ap- 
at  Ehzabethtown,  N.  J.,  which  soon  after  became  pointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  position  of  recorder 
Princeton  Colleae.  For  many  years  previous  to  ^  ^^^  ^^{  of  New  York,  an  bffice  which  he  was 
toe  Revolution,  lie  was  a  memW  of  the  Ne^  compelled  to  relinquish  two  years  later,  on  ac- 
Provmcwl  Council  During  the  larger  part  of  th^  count  of  his  sympathy  with  the  revolutioniste. 
period  between  1760  and  1774  he  was  active  m  j^  ^^  following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
the  Revolutionary  cause,  quietly  but  effectively  Continentol  Congress,  and  served  on  the  com- 

?Ie??**"^'^"^"^^>^S'??*'*'*''.r''J'!i'^*  In  ^.^^  ^hich  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
mo  he  was  a  memter  of  the  Council  of  Ten  and  declaration  of  Indej^ndence,  which  document, 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  toe  however,  he  did  not  sign,  owing  to  his  withdrawal 
Himdred.  In  1760  he  joined  the  Sons  of  Liberty  ^^^^  Congress  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
and  he  became  one  of  l^e  leading  spirite  of  that  ^^^^^^^  Convention  of  New  York.  Later  in  the 
organization.  On  April  22,  1774,  he  was  one  of  Revolution  he  served  another  term  in  the  Con- 
a  party  who,  disguised  as  Mohawks,  like  their  (1779-81).  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
Boston  compatriote  threw  overboard  a  cargo  of  ^.^^  ^^.^j,  ^^f^^  the  Constitution  for  the 
tea  brought  by  the  Nancy  into  the  harbor  of  New  g^^  ^^  j^^^  york  in  1777,  and  upon  ite  adoption 
York.  He  was  president  of  the  first  Provincial  ^^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  chancellor  of  the  Stote,  an  office 
Congress  and  delegate  to  the  second.  He  en-  ^y^^^^i  he  filled  with  distinction  until  1801.  It 
joyed  the  friendship  of  Washington,  and  on  more  ^^^  j„  ^i^jg  capacity  that  he  administered  the 
than  one  occasion  was  consulted  by  him.  It  was  ^^^^  of  office  to  Washington,  on  the  occasion  of 
at  his  country  place  at  Dobbs  Ferry  that  General  y^^^  fl^^  inauguration  to  the  Presidency,  in  New 
Washington,  Governor  Clinton,  and  Sir  Guy  y^^j^  ^ity.  While  serving  as  chancellor  of  New 
C^rleton  met  to  settle  matters  connected  with  y^^,^  j^^  ^^^  appointed  Secretory  of  the  new 
the  evacuation  of  New  York  City  by  the  British  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  created  by  Con- 
forces.  After  the  adoption  of  the  new  Stote  Con-  ^^  j^gi  ^  position  which  he  held  until  1783, 
•titution  in  1777  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis-  ^^en  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Jay.  He  wa» 
lature,  and  was  chosen jpresident  of  the  Lower  president  of  the  New  York  Convention  of  1788, 
House.  From  1776  to  1778  he  was  treasurer  of  ^y^-^^y^  ^^s  called  to  toke  action  with  regard  to 
Continentol  Congress.  '^y^^  Federal  Constitution,  and  used  his  influence 
UVIVQBTON,  Philip  (1716-78).  A  signer  to  secure  the  ratification  of  that  instrument.  In 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  1794  President  Washington  tendered  him  the 
bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  post  of  Minister  to  France,  which  he  declined; 
in  1737.  He  became  a  successful  merchant  in  but  in  1801,  upon  receiving  a  second  tender  of 
New  York  City,  was  a  member  of  the  City  Coun-  the  same  office,  he  accepted,  and  began  the  nego- 
eil,  served  in  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  1758  to  tiations  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which. 
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after  the  arrival  of  Monroe^  were  carried  to  a  hia  Berrices  to  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
successful  conclusion.  He  was  associated  with  by  whom  he  was  ordained  as  a  medical  mission- 
Fulton  in  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation;  ary  in  1840,  and  sent  to  South  Africa,  where  he 
gave  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  scientific  commenced  his  labors  among  the  natives  of 
agriculture,  publishing  an  Essay  on  Agriculture  Bechuanaland  and  the  vast  regions  to  the  north. 
(1809),  and  an  Essay  on  Sheep  (1809),  intro-  He  secured  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  the 
duced  the  merino  breed  of  sheep  into  western  native  chiefs,  planted  posts  far  beyond  the  civil- 
Kew  York,  and  was  instrumental  in  introducing  ized  frontier,  and  systematically  studied  the 
the  use  of  gypsum  as  a  fertilizer.  He  served  on  languages  and  customs  of  the  natives  in  order  to 
a  commission  to  adjust  the  boundary  of  New  establish  a  method  of  utilizing  their  efforts  for 
York  State,  and  for  a  time  was  president  of  the  their  own  civilization.  In  1849  he  pushed  north- 
Jbnerican  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  which  he  ward  far  beyond  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  on 
was  one  of  the  principal  founders.  August  1st  discovered  Lake  Ngami.    In  1852  he 

(]V)nsult    DePeyster,    Biographical    Sketch    of  set  out  on  a  fresh  expedition  which  brought  him 

Robert  R.  Livingston  (New  York,  1876) .  to  the  Zambezi,  a  river  at  that  time  barely  known 

LIVING6T0N,     William     (172390).      An  Jo  Europeans.    He  explored  the  upper  course  of 

aZT.;™  iT^^^t  '-«i  ..-Vlt^   rLJ«^^^  «*  tmT«  ^o  stream,  thence  struck  out  westward,  and  m 

^/vTni^f«??l7^5J^   H^^  1854  reached  Loanda  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    He 

ill^^4T  M^r.  if^hnfn   J^^i^H  T^H  ^^^^  ""^de  his  way  back  to  the  Zambezi,  and 

bany,  N.  Y.,  the  son  <>^  ^^^^P' f*^^^^^  achieved  the  traverse  of  the  continent  by  follow- 

f74^'3^tudfeS  law  in  N^w  Yor^Cil^^^^  i°«   ^^^^   «^'-«^   ^   ^^  -^"^^   '^   ^^«   ^^^^ 

il  w^s  adSf  ^^^^                                    whe^  Ocean,  which  he  reached  in  .1856     On  this  jour- 

in  a   few  vears  he  became  one  of  the  leadim?  "^^  ^®  discovered  the  Victoria  Falls,  the  grandest 

in  a  tew  years  ne  oecame  one  ox  tne  leaamg  ^  ^^^^   j^  ^^e   Old  World.     From  Quilimane 

lawyers  m  the  city.     In   1760  he  purchased  a  Y        . ,  ,    .    vt^  ^    -    »»wiiv*.  ^ » ""*   x""""~«' 

lRr«»  estfltfi  at  Elizabethtown    N    J     where  he  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^®  beginning  of  1866,  for  England. 

i!,^?f  o  JUo«a5«l  ^il^^lo  ^J^Wi^  ^here  he  was  overwhelmed  with  honors.    In  1857 

Kas^o^istifpresb^^  Livingstone    published    his    Missionary    Travels 

ne  was  Known  as   tne  rresoyierian  ia\iyer,   ana  ^  Researches  in  South  Africa.     In  the  same 

ardently   opposed  the   institution   of   Episcopal  ^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  connection  with  the  London 


teeWy  patTw^^^^  US^'^He    ^^iB«io«iary  Society,  and  in  1858  was  appointed 

weeKiy  paper  wnicn  ne  estaDiisnea  m  i/o^.    ne    TD-ifjai,  r»«««ii  «f  nnfifmona  */«.  f>i«  Wa«f  nr^^*^^ 


dioceses 
a 


afl9uents  of  the  Zambezi,  and  discovered  Lake 

ti^*and"rGtir"ed"to*hi8  NewTeVsev  estote"  WiTh  ^hirwa  and  Lake  Nyassa  (September  16,  1859). 

thT  e\tep7'on1f\re\'^7^^^^^                  S  ^  nar^tive  of  the  ^^oyeri^./h.  ZambeM  and 

Provinciri  Legislature  as  repr^entative  of  his  {^^  ^aK  Ts"/^^^^^^^^^ 

brother   Philips  manor,   he  had   no   public   of-  Jq^c  t  .  •      1     Aow«wt/.     ^u  uuc  ^0.1.1^1   |#»av  »& 

flee  until  his  election  to  the  Continental  Con-  l^^^  ^^?.8'*°°*'  ^turned  to  Africa  to  organuK 

gress  in  1774.    At  first  much  opposed  to  the  idea  ^'!,"P^'*r>,iL^r'"  .*^/rf  "T^-  "!  ^ 

f  f  separation  from  the  mother  country,  he  became  ^•'*- ,^V  ?^  'V^        *  '^^'^L''""  *  *..'"*T^J 

convinced  at  last  that  that  was  the  only  possible  ^T  "^f  »*  *«  Ro^'uma  and  nothing  was  heard  of 

course,  and  championed  it  with  enthusiasm.    He  }"^  ^°J  ^7?  y«»"-     ^'Ti"*"*?"*  S,  P^^^.  Y^ 

was  r^lected  to  tL  Second  and  Third  Congresses,  *^«°'  *»  <i<^^rmme  whether  the  Zambezi  joined 

and  in  June,  1776,  was  made  commander-in-chief  t^«  ^ile  or  was  »  tributary  of  the  Congo.    At 

of  the  New  Jersey  militia.    In  August,  1776,  he  the  begimi.ng  of  1867  he  cine  to  the  Chambesi. 

was  elected  Governor  of  New  JeSey    and.  re-  »  "tream  traversing  in  a  southwesterly  direction 

aigning  his  miliUry  command,,  remain.^  in  Office  ^^^  "K'""  T^"^  J^^t  ^{^^"^i'lS'-*!  *^ 

until  his  death.    Throughout  the  war  his  services  ?L^'"'=i'  ^T?**  ^J  "[  'f  **""  '*\'*f  ^^J?  ^P"'' 

were  of  the  greatest  value  to  Washington  and  J^^^.    In  his  endeavors  to  penetrate  farther  into 

the  American  cause,  and  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  f «  continent  he  was   <»°t'»«?"7  thwarted  by 

-1    4.    ffi  :^^4.  ^f  ♦!,«<,„«•.  n^„«^««^o»  ^4  4^v.^  -p^w/^  inundations,  by  the  hostility  of  the  slave-dealers 

most  efficient  of  the 'war  Governors  of  the  Kevo-         ...    «„♦;„«   ««^    a.„u l«j  v«  *i,«   «.-^*   «* 

lution.     He   was   a  member   of  the   convention  -^\^  "»V^\  ■"«*  Arah-and  by  the  want  of 

which   drew  up  the  Constitution  of   1787.  and  8uppl«s  which  were  constantly  delayed  and  plun- 

„. J  .,  „.  A^S^^^i^     TT^-fK  \xr;nj««,  Q»^uYt    T,.  dered.    He  nevertheless  pressed  on.  discovered  the 

sijrned  that  docuipent     With  William  Smith  Jr.,  ^uapula    (1867),  and  takes  Mweru  and  Bang- 

he  prepared  a  Diqeat  of  the  Laws  of  A^eu?  York,  ^"«f"*»    i*""m»  «"^  x^f;;^"     t    i     nC           Vp 

mt-mZ.    Consult  Th^ore  Sedgwick.  Jr.,  Life  f'*'"-    He  arrived  at  Ujin  on  Lake  Tangaj^ka 

.  t  ^., ^t  ■nvii.-__   r-'™-_„-*XL    /Tir»™,  v«-u  m  1869,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  before 

ISSsf                     .             ^^^gston  (New  York,  g^tting'^yt  ^.n  an  extended  exploration  of  the 

'•  region  to  the  west  of  the  northern  part  of  that 
LIVINGSTONEl,  llv^g-ston,  David  (1813-  lake.  In  1871  he  stood  on  the  shores  of  the 
73).  An  African  missionary  and  explorer,  bom  Congo  at  Nyangwe,  but  his  previous  explorations 
at  Blantyre  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  March  19,  had  not  covered  the  ground  sufficiently  to  admit 
1813.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  began  work  in  a  of  his  being  assured  that  the  stream  before  him 
cotton  factory,  and  spent  some  ten  years  as  an  must  be  the  Congo.  Ketuming  to  Ujiji  amid 
operator,  educating  himself  by  private  study  and  great  privations  and  sufferings,  he  was  (Novem- 
attending  an  evening  school. "  In  this  manner  he  ber  10,  1871)  met  by  a  relief  party,  under  H.  M. 
gained  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Stanley,  sent  out  by  James  Grordon  Bennett,  of  the 
finally,  after  pursuing  a  course  in  medicine  at  New  York  Herald.  Livingstone  renewed  his  stock 
Anderson  College.  Glasgow,  and  listening  to  the  of  medicines  and  supplies,  and,  after  exploring 
theological  lectures  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  profassor  of  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  with  Stan- 
theology  to  the  Scotch  Independents,  he  offered  ley,  he  parted  from  him  in  March,  1872,  and  pro* 
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oeeded  to  continue  hia  explorations  in  the  Lua-  tragedies,    comedies,    and    hymns    after    Greek 

piiIa-Lualaba  basin,  hoping  to  solve  the   Nile-  models.    Mere  fragments  are  extant,  of  which  a 

Congo  problem.    The  great  explorer  was  exhaust-  collection  may  be  found  in  DUntzer's  Livii  An- 

ed  by  continued  hardship  and  privation,  and  died  dronioi  Fragmenta  Collecta  et  Illuatrata  (Berlin, 

on  May  1,  1873,  at  the  village  of  Tshitambo,  a  1835) ;  Baehrens's  Fragmenta  Poetarum  Roma- 

friendly  chief,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Bangweolo.  norum  (Leipzig,  1886) ;  and  Ribbeck's  Soaenicw 

His  native  followers  cut  out  his  heart  and  buried  Ramanorum  Poeaia  Fragmenta  (Leipzig,  3d  ed., 

it  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  beneath  whose  branches  1807-08). 

he  died,  cutting  a  rough  inscription  on  the  trunk  uvKY,  lyiv'nl.    The  capital  of  a  district  of 

to  mark  the  spot.    In  1898  ifa.  Sharpe,  the  Brit-  ^ivny,  in  the  Government  of  Or«l,  Russia,  situ- 

ish  administrator  for  this  district,  visited  the  ^^^''     ^^^^  g^      gg  ^y^,  southeast  of  Orel 

spot  and  obseired  that  the  tree  was  rapidly  de-  ^^      r^j^  j.  4).    It  has  a  real  gymnasium, 

caymg.    He  rawed  a  tobscnption  in  England  and  ^^^  Waries,  and  a  municipal  banlT  Ito  chief 

procured  a  syibstantial  stone  monum«it,  which  ^^^8  are   leather,   tallow,   soap,   flour,   and 

now  marks  the  spot      The  section  of  the  tree  ^j,            q^j^  j    y,;  principal  article  of  trade, 

eontainmg  the  inscription  was  cut  out  and  sent  ^ivny  was  founded  in  1686.    Population,  in  1897, 

to  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  20  6do 

in  London,  where  it  is  preserved.    The  body  was  ' 

taken  to  England,  and  on  April  18,  1874,  was  LIVONIA,    lI-vynI-&    (Ger.    Livland).     The 

buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  middle   one  of   the   Baltic   Provinces    (q.v.)    of 

Livingstone's  work  in  exploration  is  marked  Russia,  bounded  by  the  Government  of  Esthonia 

by  rare  precision  and  by  a  breadth  of  observation  on  the  north.  Saint  Petersburg  (between  which 

which  will  forever  make  it  a  monument  to  the  and  Livonia  is  Lake  Peipus),  Pskov,  and  Vitebsk 

name  of  one  of  the  most  intrepid  travelers  of  the  on  the  east,  Courland  on  the  south,  and  the  Gulf 

nineteenth  century..    His  activity  embraced  the  of  Riga  and  the  Baltic  on  the  west  (Map:  Rus- 

field  of  the  geographer,  naturalist,  and  benefactor  sia,  0  3).    Area,  18,800  square  miles,  of  which 

of  mankind,  and  it  can  justly  be  said  that  his  the  islands  of  Oesel,  Mohn,  RunO,  etc.,  occupy 

labors  were  the  first  to  lift  the  veil  from  the  1100  square  miles.    The  portion  of  Livonia  west 

'Bark  Continent.'  of  Lake  Wirzjftrw  along  the  Gulf  of  Riga   is 

Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  by  Liv-  flat  and  rather  low.     The  eastern  part  of  the 

ingstone,  there  was  published,  in  1874,  The  Last  province  is  mainly  hilly  and  reaches  in  its  high- 

Jowmale  of  David  lUvingatone,  from  1865  to  His  est  point  Munna  M&ggi  (which  also  is  the  high- 

Deatk,  edited  by  Horace  Walter  (London).    For  est  point  of  the  Baltic  Provinces),  an  altitude 

other  accounts,  see  Stanley,  How  I  Found  Liv-  of  1060  feet.    This  part  of  Livonia  is  noted  for 

ingstone  (London,  1872) ;  Blaikie,  Persongl  Life  its  picturesqueness.     It  abounds  in  lakes  and  is 

of  David   Livingstone    (1882) ;    Hughes,   David  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  the  most  promi- 

Livingstone,  in  ''Men  of  Action  Series"  (London,  nent  of  which  are  the  Aa,  the  Dlina,  the  Pemau, 

1891 ) ;  Johnston,  Livingstone  and  the  EcDptora-  and  the  Embach.     The  climate  is  raw  and  un- 

iion  of  Central  Africa  (London,  1897).  steady;   about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  area  is 

LIVINGSTONE  BIVEB.    A  name  applied  to  coyered   with    forests.     Agriculture   and   stock- 

the  Congo  River  (q.v.).  raising  are  the  leading  industries,  but  the  agri- 

«.<r«»^^«.«^w.\».^^^       A    .      ^     *  ,     ^  cultural  conditions  m  Livonia  diflfer  greatly  from 

UVINO8T0N  KANOB.     A  tract  of  land  those  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Russia.     The 

in  New  York  State,  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  feudal  system   introduced   by  the  German  con- 

and  occupyuig  the  northern  part  of  the  present  querors  practically  came  to  an  end  in  1819  when 

Dutchess  County,  acauired  by  Robert  Livingston  ^e  serfs  of  the  province  were  emancipated  by  the 

about  1674.     The  title  was  confirmed  by  patent  Russian  Government,  but  not  endowed  with  land 

by  Governor  Hunter  in  1716,  at  which  time  the  (^s  was  subsequently  the  case  in  the  rest  of 

trajrt  WM  computed  to  cover  160,240  acres.     In  Russia),  for  the  land  was  granted  in  perpetuity 

1752,   the  third   proprietor,   Robert  Livingston,  to  its  ex-feudal  possessors.    As  a  result  of  thU 

was  disturbed  by  the  encroachments  of  Massa-  arrangement,  the  hirger  part  of  the  agricultural 

chusetts  and  complamed  to  Governor   Clmton,  j^^^  ^f  the  province  is  in  large  estates  owned 

after  which  the  settlement  of  the  State  boun-  ^y  the  nobility;  the  remainder  is  divided  between 

danes  secured  the  quiet  possession  of  the  manor  the  State,  Church,  and  the  smaller  landholders. 

mitil  1796.     In  that  year  efforts  were  made  by  rpj^^  ^^       estates  are  worked  by  the  most  modern   • 

the  tenants  to  have  the  title  declared  invalid,  and  methods;   excellent  stock  is  raised  on  a  large 

in  1844  the  tenants  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  ^c&\e  both   for  slaughtering  and  dairying;   the 

set  aside  the  grant.    Both  attempts  were  unsuc-  ^^iry  products  are  exported  to  a  considerable 

cessful,  but  were  accompanied  by  so  much  dis-  extent.    The  manufactures,  valued  at  more  than 

turfoance  that  the  owners,  to  avoid  annoyance,  $33  ooo,000  annually,  are  trimmed  lumber,  wag- 

padually  pennitted  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  ^^^g^  rubber  articles,  oil,  paper,  iron  products, 

to  be  acquired  by  individual  holders.  chemicals,  porcelain  ware,  tobacco  products,  etc. 

I1IVIUS  AN'BBONI'CUS.     The  father  of  The  centre  of  industrial  activity  is  the  capital 

Roman  dramatic  and  epic  poetry.     He  was  a  and  chief  port  of  Riga    (q.v.).    Population,  in 

Greek  by  birth,  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  1897,  1,300,640.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  Letts 

and  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  cen-  and  Esthonians.    The  population  of  the  cities  is 

4ury  B.O.     He  was  made  captive  in  one  of  the  made  up  largely  of  Grermans,  with  some  Russians 

Roman  campaigns  in  Southern  Italy,  and  brought  and  Jews.    Over  80  per  cent,  are  Lutherans  and 

to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  slave  of  M.  Livius  the  rest  Greek  Catholics,  Roman  Catholics,  and 

Salinator,  who  afterwards  freed  him  and  gave  Jews.    Dorpat  (Yuriev)  is  the  seat  of  a  famous 

him  his  name  Livius,    He  learned  Latin  and  be-  university.     Livonia  was  conquered  by  the  Teu- 

came  a  teacher  and  author.    He  translated  the  tonic  Knights  and  the  Knights  Swordbearers  in 

Odyssey  into  Latin  Satumian  verse,  and  wrote  the  thirteenth  century.    When  the  power  of  the 
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Knights  Swordbearers  was  broken  by  the  on-  friendship  with  Augustus  (whom,  however,  he 
slaughts  of  the  Russians,  their  grand  master  mentions  only  twice,  once  to  give  a  date  and  ones 
ceded  Livonia  to  Lithuania  (q.v.).  Early  in  the  to  prove  a  fact),  he  admired  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
seventeenth  century  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Swe-  nevertheless,  and  dared  to  say  that  it  was  a  ques- 
den  overran  and  conquered  the  country,  but  it  tion  whether  or  not  Gsesar  had  been  of  service  to 
was  not  until  1660  that  it  was  definitively  relin-  his  country.  Augustus  called  him  a  Pompeian, 
quished  by  Poland  in  the  Peace  of  Oliva.  At  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  pleasantry,  as  the  purpose 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Peter  the  and  aim  of  the  historian  must  have  been  satis- 
Great  of  Russia  wrested  Livonia  from  Sweden,  factory  to  him;  for  while  Livy  idealized  the  Re- 
which  formally  renounced  its  possession  in  1721.  public,  he  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
In  recent  times  the  Russian  Government  has  been  ing  Imperial  Government. 

pursuing  a  relentless  course  of  Russification  in  Suetonius    {Claudius  41)    remarks  that  Livy 

Livonia.    Consult  Winkelmann,  Bibliotheoa  Li-  advised  the  future  Emperor  Claudius  to  write 

vonicB  Historica   (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1878).  history,  and  that  Caligula  {Caligula  34)  charged 

LIVOBNO,  U-vOr'nA.    The  Italian  name  for  ^^  'l^J^?'*^*  ^^i\«ent.    ^  accusation  was 

Leirhom  (q.v.).  undoubtedly  due  to  his  evident  ignorance  of  mili- 

■Tx/TT-oiji'                                                         *  tary  detail  and  of  Roman  law,  which  resulted  in 

U'VBB^  Fr.  pron,  l^'vr'  (OF.,  pound) .    The  e„o„  j^  j^is  description  of  wars  and  of  constitu- 

name  of  an  ancient  French  com.     There  were  ^^^^^^  changes.    He,  however,  had  a  great  reputa- 

hvres   of  diflferent  values,  the  most  important  ^ion  in  hislwn  day,  of  which  he  hinielf  was  cog- 

^*°?i*^^^?"''  *?"T^  (of  Tours),  which  was  ^j^ant;  for  he  is  ^d  to  have  declared  that  he 

considered  the  standard,  and  the  Zit;re  paruna  Y^nd  obtained  sufficient  glory,  but  continued  writ- 

(of  Pans),  which  was  equal  to  a  hvretoumois  ^     ^^^^    ^e    should   miss   the   employment 

"'JLT'^?!?'^^     ^"/il^^  *^^  ^'Yf  ,^**  "yP^''  After  the  accession  of  Tiberius  Livy  returned  to 

seded  by  the  franc  (80  francs  =  81  livres  tour-  p^^       ^^^^  y^^  ^^  i^  ^^   17^    \^  the  letters 

nois.— LiVRE  was  also  the  ancient  umt  of  weight,  ^f  Senica  (100,  9)  there  is  a  reference  to  Livy's 

and  was  equal  to  17.267  02.  avoirdupois;  the  kilo-  ^^ting  dialogues,  half  philosophical  and   hilf 

gram  (see  Mirraic  System)  has  taken  lU  place,  ^hetori^l,  and  Quintilian  (x.  1,  39)  and  Seneca 

LIVS,  or  LIVO^mANS.     A  Finnish  tribe,  the  Elder  mention  a  letter  addressed  to  his  son,  in 

formerly  living  in  Esthonia  and  North  Livonia,  which  he  urged  him  to  study  the  speeches  of 

now  nearly  extinct,  holding  only  a  narrow  strip  Demosthenes  and  Cicero;  but  these  have  disap- 


of  forest  land  along  the  Baltic  at  the  north  point  peared.     His  history  of  Rome  was  begun 

of  Courland.    They  were  supplanted  by  the  Letts  fn    his    life,    for    in    book    i.    19    we    have    a 

(q.v.).    They  are  classed  with  the  Baltic  Finns  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  temple  of  Janus 

and  number  2000.     Their  language  has  nearly  had  been  shut  twice  since  the  time  of  Kuma — 

disappeared,    and   the   people   speak  a   Lettish  once  after  the  Firet  Punic  War,  and  again  after 

patois.  the  battle  of  Actium;  the  third  dosing  occurred 

LIVY>  Uv^  (B.C.  69-A.D.  17).    The  great  Ro-  in   B.c.   25,    so   that   the   writing   of   the    first 

man  historian,  Titus  Livius,  is  without  a  history,  book  must  fall  between  B.C.  29  and  25,  and  as 

for  we  have  no  ancient  biography  of  him,  and  very  Livy  also  uses  here  the  title  Augustus,  which 

little   information  is  obtained  either   from   his  was  conferred  in  January  B.c.  27,  we  may  place 

own  writings  or  from  allusions  in  other  authors,  the  date  about  B.C.  26.     There  is  also  evidence 

He  was  bom  at  Patavium  (Padua) ,  the  chief  city  that  the  work  did  not  appear  as  a  whole,  but  in 

of  Venetia,  in  b.c.  59  (a  date  given  in  Saint  Je-  sections,  which  contained  a  varying  number  of 

rome's  Chronicle  of  £7iMe&ttt«),  consequently  at  the  books.    Certain  passages  are  clearly  prefaces  to 

beginning  of  the  most  important  period  of  Roman  new  parts  of  the  history,  e.g.  at  the  beginning  of 

history,  for  Csesar  had  just  obtained  the  govern-  books  6,  21,  and  31.    It  is  noticeable  that  book  5 

ment  of  Gaul.    The  place  and  period  of  his  birth  ends  with  the  burning  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  so 

had  great  influence  upon  his  career.    Padua  was  that  book  6  begins  a  new  epoch;  also  book  15  be- 

a  city  of  considerable  imjx)rtanoe,  with  a  tradi-  gins  the  Firet  Punic  War,  and  book  21  the  Second 

tional  history  going  back  to  Antenor,  and  Livy,  Punic  War.    These  facts  point  to  a  publication 

a  Paduan  at  heart,  felt  deep  sympathy  with  the  of  decades  or  semi-decades,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 

municipalities  which  preserved  the  old  independ-  Livy  held  to  this  arrangement,  for  in  the  best 

ent  spirit  of  Italy;   nevertheless  he  was  in   a  MSS.  we  find  that  books  109-116  are  treated  in 

larger  sense  a  Roman,  and  recognized  the  advan-  one  periocha,  or  summaiy,  under  the  title  Bellum 

tage  of  association  with  a  people  who  had  con-  Civile, 

quered  the  early  enemies  of  his  native  town,  and  The  division  into  decades  is  firet  mentioned 
who  were  his  fellow-citizens,  the  Paduans  having  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  and  is  prob- 
long  possessed  the  Roman  franchise.  On  the  evi-  ably  the  work  of  copyists.  The  entire  work  con- 
dence  of  some  inscriptions  {Corpus  Inscripiionum  sisted  of  142  books,  of  which  35  are  extant,  the 
Latinarumf  v.  2865,  2975)  and  of  the  general  first  (to  B.C.  293),  third,  fourth,  and  half  of  the 
aristocratic  spirit  of  his  writings  there  is  reason  fifth  decade  (B.C.  218-217).  We  have  a  few  frag- 
to  believe  that  he  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  He  ments  obtained  from  such  writera  as  Servius, 
undoubtedly  received  training  in  philosophy,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Saint  Auguptine,  and  a 
rhetoric,  and  literature.                                         '  page  or  so  from  book  91,  preserved  in  a  Vatican 

When  Caesar  was  slain  and  Cicero  gave  voice  palimpsest.     We  have  also  from  some  unknown 

to  his  Philippics,  Livy  was  fifteen  yeare  of  age.  author  epitomes,  perioohoD  or  argumenta,  of  all 

He  was  familiar,  then,  with  the  great  struggle  the  books  except  136  and  137.    The  epitomes  show 

for  liberty,  and  with  all  the  events  of  that  stir-  that  the  last  year  recorded  was  B.c.  9,  and  this 

ring  time,  and  in  consequence  was  a  republican,  seems  to  indicate  that  Livy  did  not  finish  his  hls- 

He  came  to  Rome  about  b.c.  31,  the  year  of  the  tory,  as  the  event  of  that  year,  the  death  of 

battle   of   Actium,   and   there   he   resided   until  Drusus,  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  form 

shortly  before  his  death.  Although  he  formed  a  the  conclusion  of  a  great  work,  and  there  is  some 
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probability  that  the  entire  work  would  have  con-  tended  to  write  not  a  critical  but  an  ethical  hia- 
tained  150  books  and  recorded  events  up  to  aj>.  tory  of  Borne.  It  is  in  his  style  that  Livy  stands 
14,  the  date  of  the  death  of  Augustus.  The  title  preeminent.  Although  the  great  prose  writer 
of  the  work  was  probably  Ah  Urbe  Condita  Lihri,  of  the  Augustan  age,  he  does  not  follow  the 
as  this  is  given  in  the  best  MSS.  and  by  the  gram-  rhetorical  style  of  (Soero,  but,  influenced  by  the 
marians,  but  it  is  true  that  Livv  began  with  diction  of  Vergil,  he  invented  a  new  style,  based 
^neas,  and  also  that  he  speaks  loosely  of  his  on  that  of  Cicero,  but  expanded  and  made 
annalea  (43,  13,  2).  In  his  preface,  however,  he  mobile  by  the  use  of  poetic  words  and  phrases. 
declares  that  he  wrote  from  the  beginning  of  the  He  may  be  termed  the  first  writer  of  Silver 
city,  and  Pliny,  in  his  preface  to  the  Natural  His-  Latinity.  It  may  be  that  this  peculiarity  in 
tory,  repeats  this  statement.  Again,  the  term  language  and  style  brought  upon  him  the  charse 
annates  is  general  in  its  application,  and,  if  Livy  of  Patavinitaa — from  Patavium  (Padua),  Livy's 
had  used  it  as  a  title,  Servius,  who  discussed  the  birthplace — ^made  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  men- 
word  in  its  relation  to  hiatoriiB,  would  have  re-  tionea  by  Quintilian,  1,  6,  66,  and  8,  1,  3,  who, 
ierred  to  the  fact.  however,  does  not  make  clear  what  this  charge 

To  appreciate  Livy's  greatness  we  must  con-  implied.    It  may  refer  to  his  general  style  or  to 

aider  the  character  of  the  writings  of  his  pred-  his  use  of  provincialisms  or  to  his  free  and  en- 

ecessors  in  this  field,  for,  with  the  exception  of  thusiastic  way  of  speaking,  at  variance  perhaps 

Sallust,  Roman  historians  before  Livy  were  nar-  with  the  dignified  restraint  of  Rome.     Consult: 

rators  of  facts  and  recorders  of  events,  mere  an-  Wiedmann,    De    Patavinitate    Ltini     (GOrlitz, 

nalists.    Livy,  following  the  methods  of  his  pred-  1848-54) ;  Moritz  Haupt,  Opuscula,  ii.  69. 

ecessors,  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  tnem.  In  his  early  books  he  shows  the  influence  of 

and  used  with  entire  freedom,  and  evidently  with-  the  subject-matter  upon  his  style,  but  when  he 

out  a  suspicion  of  plagiarism,  the  work  of  earlier  reaches  the  account  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 

historians.    He  relied  upon  the  great  Greek  his-  and  gives  a  description,  for  example,  of  the  visit 

torian  Polybius,  and,  juagins  from  the  fragments  of  the  Roman  embassy  to  Carthage,  and  when  he 

of  the  hitter's  account  of  the  Macedonian  wars,  describes  the  Macedonian  wars,  lie  writes  in  a 

Livy    took    his    information    directly,    omitting  most  brilliant  and  masterly  way.    His  speeches 

Greek  references  and  polemical  notes,  and  sup-  are,  perhaps,  artistically  the  most  perfect  of  any- 

plementing  what  could  not  be  readily  understood  thing  he  has  written.     They  are  given  with  no 

by  the  Romans.     In  the  account  of  the  Second  intention    of    reproducing    the    words    of    the 

Punic    War    he    probably    used    Polybius,    al-  speaker,  but  reflect  the  character  of  the  indi- 

though  Celius  Antipater  was  his  leading  au-  vidual,  and  describe  his  position  and  motives, 

thoritv  for  this  period.    Livy  speaks  very  coldly  Biblioorafht.     The  editio  prinoepa  of  Livy 

of  Polybius,  and  in  fact  not  at  all  imtil  book  30,  appeared  at  Rome  in  1460,  but  books  33  and  40- 

although  he  had  used  his  work  through  the  third  45  are  omitted.    The  first  critical  edition  is  that 

decade.     He  relied  upon  Valerius  Antias  in  the  of  Gronovius  (Leyden,  1645).    Some  of  the  great 

first  decade,  but  later  on  condemned  him  for  editions  are  by  Drakenborch  ( 7  vols.,  Amsterdam, 

his  exaggerations  and  unreliability.     Livy  also  1738-46),  edited  by  Bekker  and  Raschig  (Berlin, 

used  many  other  writers,  such  as  Quadrigarius,  1820) ;  by  Madvig  and  Ussing  (Copenhagen,  1861 

Calpumius  Piso,  and  Silenus,  a  Greek  who  wrote  ct  seq.  and  1886  et  seq.),  a  critical  edition;  by 

in  a  pro-Carthaginian  spirit.  Luchs,  a  fine  critical  edition  of  books  26-30  ( Ber- 

When  Livy's  authorities  disagreed,  he  did  not  lin,  1879),  and  of  books  21-25  (Berlin,  1888). 
endeavor  to  discover  the  truth,  but  followed  his  The  most  important  modem  edition,  with  notes, 
own  fancy  or  struck  an  average.  Sometimes  he  is  that  by  Weissenbom  and  MUller  ( Berlin,  1867- 
stands  for  the  majority,  or  for  the  earliest  and  88).  There  are  a  number  of  good  editions  of 
most  probable  account,  or,  infiuenced  by  his  sym-  separate  portions.  Book  1  by  Seeley  (Oxford, 
pathies,  recognizes  the  pro-Roman  or  most  pic-  1876)  ;  2  and  3  by  Stephenson  (London^  1886) ; 
turesque  or  impressive  views,  aiming  all  the  time  ^  by  Stephenson  (London,  1890) ;  5  by  Whibley^ 
-at  the  effective  story.  His  history  is  not  of  (London,  1890),  and  by  Prenderville  (London,* 
value,  then,  as  a  critical  work,  falling  below  that  1890,  first  edition) ;  5'-7  by  Cluer  and  Matheson 
of  Polybius  in  this  respect;  but  when  we  consider  (London,  1881)  ;  7  and  8  by  Luterbacher  (Leip- 
his  patriotism  and  the  charm  of  his  style,  we  zig,  1889-90)  ;  21-22  by  Lord  (Boston,  1891)  ;  1, 
can  understand  Niebuhr's  declaration  that.his  21,  and  22  by  Westcott  (Boston,  1891) ;  21-25  by 
history  is  a  'colossal  masterpiece.'  He  was  the  A.  Harcourt  (Paris,  1886)  ;  26-30  by  Riemann 
national  historian  just  as  Vergil  was  the  national  (Paris,  1889);  1,  21,  22,  Greenough  and  Peck 
poet.  Livy  accomplished  the  purpose  of  a  great  (Boston,  1900).  On  the  language,  consult  Rie- 
hiatorian,  although  he  was  not  an  investigator,  mann.  Etudes  sur  la  langue  et  la  grammaire  de 
a  quality,  however,  which  Taine  has  declared  to  Tite  Live  (Paris,  1884).  A  lexicon  is  in  course 
be  requisite  for  an  historian.  In  his  celebrated  of  preparation  by  Fligner,  beginning  1894. 
preface  he  makes  clear  that  he  purposes  to  tell  Translations, — ^The  entire  work  is  translated 
the  stoij  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  tell  it  into  Elizabethan  English  by  Philemon  Holland 
more  effectively  than  it  had  been  told  before.  (London,  1600) ;  books  21-25  are  translated  by 
desiring  to  impress  his  readers  with  the  lessons  Church  and  Brodribb  (2d  ed.,  London,  1890)  ; 
to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  Rome  in  its  t^«  entire  work  is  translated  into  German  by 
progress  to  its  culmination,  and  to  draw  his  Klaiber  and  Teuffel  (2d  ed.  Stuttgart,  1854-56). 
own  eyes  away  from  the  evils  of  his  time.  He  LIXIVIATION  (from  Lat.  lixivium,  lye, 
declares  that  what  happened  before  the  founda-  from  liw,  ashes,  lye).  The  extraction  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  city  is  more  like  a  fable,  and  yet  he  ble  ingredients  of  solid  substances  by  allowing 
would  neither  indorse  nor  condemn  it.  Thus  water  to  percolate  through  them.  Lixiviation 
Livy  may  not  have  believed  in  MnetM  or  Romu-  forms  part  of  the  treatment  to  which  certain 
lus  or  Numa,  but  he  did  not  think  it  his  part  to  metallic  ores  are  subjected  industrially.  A  well- 
-cxamine  into  the  matter  critically,  for  he  in-  known  use  of  lixiviation  is  the  separation  of  the 
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carbonates  of  aodium  and  potassium  from  the  biyos   are   usually   much    advanced   before   the 

ashes  of  wood.  extrusion  of  the  egg,  and  some  species,  as  the 

LIZABD  (OF.  leeard.  lisard.  Fr.  Ueard,  Sp.,  -^e""*."  horned  toads    are  practically  vivipa- 

Port.  lagarto.  It  laoerta.  lizard,  from  Lat.  laJr'  '<""•     ^^  «'",'"'y°f  ^'thm  the  hard-shelled  eggs 

tua,  laoerta,  lizard) .  A  reptile  of  the  order  Lacer-  ''?^?.  *•*   egg-tooth   or  hard  pomt  upon  the  end 

tilia  or  Autosauria,   characterized   structurally  °'  *^?  «•*"»*•  *°  "*"*  *''«P  m  breaking  out. 

by  the  fact  that  the  halves  of  the  lower  jaws  are  Sf??*?  ,?*?!**"°'''  organs  beneath  the  ventral 

connected  by  symphysis,  that  is,  fused  solidly  fJl'''iJf.'«f'y  «»°»P°«?f  °^  *»*•  and  hence  willed 

tocpBther   in   front    while   those   of   sementii   are  fat-'>odies'  (consult    Butler,    Pro&sedxnga   of   the 

^S^ectedV-^^^^                    anVb/^^  fact  ^^^J^^"^' i^'y  ^  "^^^  1889).  seem  to  be 

that  the  teeth  are  fixed.    ITie  vertebra  are  procce-  l''}^^^'' ^^^'^''''''^  ^'''^f''''^\    L^^^^dB  (except 

lous   (except  in  most  of  the  geckos),  and  have  t^ltlt  fil V^^        "*l  *''™'2i  ^^^^f"^  ^" 

4nteroentra/  especially  in  the  tail.     The  caudal  t^l^i!^.,^*!^.*^     :Tf^"''^^^^ 

vertebra  of  most  forms  have  a  transverse  septum  *^,ttU         a  °,V^^>^^^°«  membrane;  but  des- 

^*   ^.^^^ii.^    «»*»,;»»   -    i;,.-   ^f   «r««i,«^«o     +v»«  ert-dwellmg  and  other  unusual  forms  have  spe- 

of   cartilage,   formmg   a   hne   of   weakness— the  .  ,  -daDtations  elsewhere  snokeii  of    p  a    under 

point  where  the  tail  breaks  oflf,  as  frequently  hap-  pt\^t*S^      S-^!f^^          spoken  oi,  e.g.  under 

™=     Ti««  .iK„  ^*  4^u^  4.^,^\.  »*f{^i,i»4^«  K^^k^f*  Chamklbon.     Binocular  vision,  of  course,  does 

pens.    The  ribs  of  the  trunk  articulate  by  tneir  „  .  ,v««„-  !,«•«   «««  ^««^  4.i.««  i^  ^4.u».  «J;»«»i<. 

!>«^:4-,.i»  ««!«    4.v,«  .^^..^j  4-i,K^.^,,i»  u»;»»  «««  '^^^  occur  here,  any  more  than  m  other  animals 

capitula  only,  the  reduced  tubercula  being  con-  ^v^^^  ^     i    {^  aidpwiae 

nected  with  the  vertebra  by  ligaments.    In  some  ^^^^.  eyes  iook  siaevuse.                              .  ^       , 

groups  the  post-sternal  ribs  meet  in  the  median  Extenmlly,  lizards  assume  a  great  variety  of 

Sbdominal  line,  forming  bony  loops;  in  the  fly-  ^^'V®?'  /'^™   ^^«   toadlike   proportions   of   the 

ing    dragons,    the    ribs    support    wingl ike    ex-  moloch  to  the  vermifonn  aspect  of  an  amphis- 

pansion.     Most  lizards  are  provided  with  fully  *^®"*5  \^t  ^^"*?i^  the  head  is  shapely,  the  neck 

developed  limbs  and  five-toed  feet;  but  the  feet  f PParent,  and  the  tail  long  and  distinct.    .The 

are  modified  in  the  chameleons    (q.v.),- and  in  tail,  indeed,  is  of  much  importance  m  many  cases 

some   degraded   forms,   as   the   glass-snake   and  ^*  a  whip-like  weapon,  or  as  a  means  of  safety 

especially  the  amphisbana  (q.v.)?  which  burrow,  ^l  *^^  ^«?  with  which  it  breaks  off  when  seized, 

the  limbs  have  been  lost  not  only  externally  but  ^^^"^^7  giving  the  animal  a  chance  to  es^pe, 

in  some  cases  the  pelvic  and  pectiral  girdles  have  ^7  ^ome  species  it  is  voluntarily  thrown  off  m 

completely  disappeared,  accompanied  by  an  elon-  ?^^*^  ^-^  emergency,  enabling  the  lizard  to  run 

gation   of   the  Udy,   so  that  these   lizards   are  ^..?  .l^^^S®."^^''*  }*"*  surprised  foe  is  occupied 

serpent-like  in  form  and  manners.    The  skull  is  ^^^  ^^«  ^^^'^^  «?^  wriggling  tail     Such  lizards 

'^  have  the  power  of  regenerating  a  tail,  or  rather 

a  substitute  for  one,  since  the  new  tail  contains 
in  place  of  real  vertebra  only  a  non-segmented 
rod  or  tube  of  fibro-cartilage.  In  most  of  the 
higher  lizards  the  muscles,  skins,  and  scales 
are  reproduced,  but  among  a  variety  of  lower 
forms  the  scaling  is  abnormal,  and  is  sometimes 

aTAM^wAWK  Ti»A»n  *  Tcversion  to  an  ancestral  form.     (Consult  Bou- 

lenger.  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 

modified  principally  in  the  composition  of  the  London,  1888,  page  351 ;  and  id.,  1891,  page  466. 

temporal  arches ; .  the  quadrate  bone  is  movable  See  Regenebation. 

except  in  the  degraded  families.    The  hyoid  appa-  The  skin  of  lizards,  like  that  of  snakes,  is  nor- 

ratus,  extended  into  the  tongue,  is  always  present  mally  covered  with  scales,  the  thin,  homy  coat- 

and  well  developed.     In  the  Old  World  lizards  ing  of  which  is  shed  periodically ;  but  the  amphis- 

the  teeth  are  planted  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  banas  have  nearly  lost  all  scales,  and  the  glass- 

of  the  jaw  (acrodont),  while  in  the  New  World  snake  (Anguis)  sheds  its  skin  in  one  piece.    In 

.  species  they  are  fastened  to  the  inner  side  of  the  many  cases,  however,  the  scales  are  not  typical, 

ridge     (pleurodont).     In    one    American    genus  but  appear  as  little  tubercles  (osteoderms),  such 

(Teius),  the  teeth  of  the  young  are  pleurodont,  as  are  seen  in  the  geckos  and  Gila  monster,  so 

but   in  the   adult   they  become   acrodont.     The  that  the  whole  skin  looks  granular  or  ^pebbled'; 

tongue  is  variously  developed,  but  is  always  fur-  or  these  dermal  ossifications  may  be  confined  to 

nishcd  with  many  tactile  or  with  gustatory  cor-  the^cales  or  shields  of  the  head,  as  in  the  Lacer- 

puscles.    When  the  tongue  is  very  long  and  nar-  tida.     The  skin  is  entirely  devoid  of  glands,  al- 

row,  it  is  generally  forked,  and  in  such  cases,  for  though  certain  minute  excretory  organs  lie  under 

example  in  the  monitors,  it  is  used  almost  en-  the  cutis  of  the  thighs.     Lizards  vary  greatly  in 

tirely  as  a  sensory  organ.     In  most  lizards  it  color;  the  numerous  desert-dwelling  forms  are, 

assists  in  catching  the  food,  and  in  some  families  as  a  rule,  of  dull  hue,  and  capable  of  little  change, 

is    an    elaborate    instrument.      Salivary    glands  while  forms  dwelling  in  forests  or  grassy  places 

are  wholly  labial,  and  in  a  single  genus   (Helo-  are  often  highly  colored,  and  have  great  power 

derma)  become  poison-sacs*  The  digestive  organs  of  metachrosis,  as  is  fan>iliar  in  chameleons.  The 

present  little  peculiarity,  except  in  the  cloaca,  chromatophores,    according   to    Gadow,   are   im- 

which  is  much  modified  in  correlation  with  the  bedded  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  send 

strange  copulatory  apparatus,  consisting  of  paired  out  movable  contractile  processes,  in  which  their 

organs  external  to  the  cloaca,  each  a  tube  of  pigmental  protoplasm  is  conveyed  toward  or  away 

erectile  tissue,  which  can  be  everted  like  the  from  the  surface.    Black,  red,  yellow  and  white, 

finger  of  a  glove.    When  at  rest  and  withdrawn,  with  their  combinations  of  gray  and  brown,  are 

the  organs  form  slight  conical  longitudinal  swell-  the  usual  colors.    The  white  pigment  is  made  up 

ings  on  either  side  of  the  root  of  the  tail.    Only  of  guanin  salts.     Blue  and  green  are  structural 

one  organ  is  inserted  at  a  time.    Most  lizards  lay  colors  which  are  not  traceable  to  pigment.     (For 

eggs,  in  some  cases  having  a  hard   shell,  but  the  method  of  service  of  these  voluntary  color* 

more  often  a  parchment-like  covering.    The  em-  changes  in  adaptation  to  surroundings,  see  Meta- 
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OHBOSis.)  In  addition  to  protective  coloration, 
some  lizards  are  defended  by  homa  and  spines, 
which  sometimes  cover  the  entire  body,  as  in  the 
horned  toads  and  the  moloch  (qq.v.)>  and  some- 
times grow  only  upon  certain  parts,  most  fre- 
quently the  tail.  Others  have  defensive  or  men- 
acing appendages  and  corresponding  habits,  such 
as  are  manifested  by  the  frilled  lizards,  the  basi- 
lisk, the  iguana,  and  others  that  make  them- 
selves look  terrifying,  when  in  fact^  like  all  the 
rest  (except  Heloderma),  they  are  harmless. 

Lizards  are  found  in  all  the  warmer  regions 
of  the  earth:  their  northern  limit  is  about  the 
annual  isotherm  of  50**  F.  (See  Map  under 
DiSTBiBUTiON  OF  ANIMALS.)  They  are  most 
numerous  in  tropical  and  warm  countries;  none 
occur  in  polar  lands.  In  temperate  regions  they 
pass  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity  concealed 
under  ground  and  debris,  or  in  hollow  trees. 
Many  are  restricted  to  deserts,  and  have  acquired 
interesting  adaptations  for  resisting  the  blowing 
sand  and  otherwise  withstanding  the  hardships 
of  a  hot  and  barren  habitat.  Other  families  are 
arboreal,  or  dwell  among  rocks.  One  species  (of 
the  Galapagos  Islands)  is  marine,  and  several 
African  and  Oriental  lizards  are  more  or  less 
completely  a(juatic.  Most  of  these  swift  and  agile 
reptiles  are  insectivorous,  but  some  are  carnivo- 
rous or  even  cannibalistic,  and  certain  sluggish 
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forms,  as  the  iguanas,  are  herbivorous,  and  their 
flesh  is  palatable  and  nutritious  for  human  use. 
The  eating  of  noxious  grubs'  and  insects  is  a  val- 
uable service  by  lizards  to  man;  and  these  little 
animals  furnish  food  for  a  great  variety  of  other 
reptiles,  birds,  and  beasts  of  prey. 

Classification.  The  lizards  are  re^rded  by 
recent  authorities  as  one  of  two  sections  (the 
other  being  the  snakes)  of  an  order  of  reptiles, 
usually  called  Squamata.  Dr.  Gadow  in  a  late 
( 1900)  review  of  the  matter  regards  the  lizards 
as  an  order  (Autosauri,  or  Lacertilia),  divisible 
into  three  sections: 

(1)  Gecikofies(vertebrfe  amphiccelous)  contains 
the  family  Geckonide,  comprising  the  geckos 
proper  (Geckoninie),  the  Eublapharinse,  and  the 
Uroplatins.    See  Gecko. 

(2)  LacericB  (vertebrte  proccelous)  contains  the 
ordinary  lizards — agamas,  iguanas,  African  zonu- 
rids,  glass-snakes,  heloderms,  monitors,  South 
American  tejids,  typical  Old  World  lizards 
(Lacertide),  skinks,  and  several  small  families 
including  the  degraded  amphisbienas  and  snake- 
like aniellids  of  California  and  the  pygopodes  of 
Australia. 

(3)  Chanugleontes — a  single  family  with  50  or 
60  species.    See  Chameleon. 

Fossil  Lizards.  Fossil  remains  of  lizards  of 
the  suborder  Lacertilia  are  not  well  known.  A 
few  have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary rocks  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
the  largest  known  lizard  is  a  fossil  species  (Fo- 


ranua  priscus)  from  the  Pleistocene  beds  of 
Queensland,  Australia,  which  had  a  length  from 
nose  to  tip  of  tail  of  about  thirty  feet.  Many 
other  fossil  forms  of  lizard-like  reptiles  are  not 
closely  related  to  the  Lacertilia  of  modem  times. 
Such  are  the  great  'sea-serpents,'  Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus,  Mosasaurus,  etc.,  of  Mesozoic  ages; 
the  amphibious  Rhynchocephalians  of  the  Per- 
mian and  Mesozoic,  and  some  of  the  Mesozoic 
dinosaurs,  all  of  which  are  described  in  separate 
articles.  See  Plates  of  Lizabds;  Iguanas  and 
Other  American  Lizards. 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  Boulcngcr,  Catalogue  of  Rep- 
tiles in  the  British  Museum  (London,  1889-96) ; 
Cope,  "Crocodilians,  Lizards  and  Snakes  of  the 
United  States,*'  in  Report  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  for  1898  (Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Washington,  1900)  ;  Gadow,  Amphibia 
and  Reptiles  (London  and  New  York,  1901) ;  Van 
den  Burgh,  Reptiles  of  the  Pacifio  Coast  and 
Oreat  Basin  (San  Francisco,  1897)  ;  Holbrook, 
North  American  Herpetology  (Philadelphia, 
1842) ;  and  standard  works. 

LIZABD-FI8H.  One  of  a  family  (Synodon- 
tidse)  of  marine  fishes  of  the  order  Iniomi  (q.v.), 
which  have  elongated  bodies,  very  wide  mouths, 
small  close  scales,  and  usually  photophores.  Some 
inhabit  deep  waters,  and  others  live  near  shore, 
mostly  in  tne  tropical  regions.  The  nam^  ordi- 
narily refers  in  America  to  a  mottled-olive  (yel- 
lowish beneath)  species  {Synodus  fastens) ,  com- 
mon from  South  Carolina  to  Brazil  on  sandy 
shores,  which  is  known  also  as  'lagarta,'  'galli- 
wasp,'  and  'soapfish.'^  It  reaches  a  length  of  \% 
inches,  and,  like  the'  other  species,  is  voracious 
and  active.  A  well-known  larger  species  of  South- 
em  Europe  (8ynodu»  saurus)  is  known  among 
the  Italians  as  'lacerto'  and  'tarentola.'  See  Plate 
of  Lantern- Fishes. 

LTZATJT)  HEAD.  The  southernmost  cape  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  a  bold  headland  amid  pic- 
turesque cliff  and  rock  scenery,  16  miles  south- 
west of  Falmouth  (Map:  England,  A  6).  It  is 
surmounted  by  two  fine  lighthouses  visible  21 
miles.  It  is  the  Promontorium  Damnonium  of 
Ptolemy.  The  name  Lizard  is  also  applied  to  the 
peninsula  of  which  the  Head  is  tne  southern 
point. 

Uini'OOBEM',  lyTSSn^gT^n,  Gustaf  Hakon 
Jordan  (1823 — ).  A  Swedish  critic,  bom  at 
Lund.  He  studied  in  his  native  town,  was  made 
docent  of  esthetics  at  the  university  there  in 
1847,  and  in  1859  professor  of  esthetics  and  liter- 
ature. From  1875  to  1886  he  was  rector  of  the 
university.  His  principal  work  is  Svenska  vitter- 
hetens  hdfder  efter  Gustaf  IIL's  dod  (1873-92), 
and  his  other  literary  and  critical  studies  include : 
Svenska  dramat  intill  slutet  af  sjuttende  arhun- 
dradet  (1864)  ;  Bellman  och  Fredman's  epistlar 
(1867-69)  ;  Smdtre  skrifter  (1872-81)  ;  and  Frdn 
en  resa  (1871>. 

LLAUA,  l&^m&  (the  native  name).  A  South 
American  quadruped  of  the  camel  family.  It  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but  as  a  do- 
mesticated variety  of  the  guanaco  (q.v. ) .  It  was  in 
general  use  as  a  beast  of  burden  on  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  and  the  only  beast  of  burden  used  by  the 
"natives  of  America,  before  the  horse  and  ass 
were  introduced  by  Europeans.  It  is  still  much 
used  in  this  capacity  on  the  Andes,  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  its  feet  enabling  it  to  walk 
securely  on  alapes  too  rough  and  steep  for  any 
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other  animal.  The  burden  carried  by  the  llama  LLANO  ESTACADO,  Wn6,  or  ly&^nd,  &'st&- 
should  not  exceed  126  pounds.  When  too  heavily  k2l'D6.  An  extensive  level  plateau  in  northwest^ 
loaded  the  animal  lies  down  and  refuses  to  move,  em  Texas  and  southeastern  New  Mexico  (Map: 
nor  will  either  coaxing  or  severity  overcome  its  United  States,  E  4).  It  forms  a  part  of  the  Great 
resolution.  It  is  generally  very  patient  and  Plains  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
docile.  Its  rate  of  traveling  is  about  12  or  tains,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of 
15  miles  a  dav.  The  llama  is  about  three  feet  the  Peoos  River.  It  is  about  180  miles  in  extent 
in  height  at  tne  shoulder,  has  a  long  neck,  and  each  way^  and  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep 
carries  its  head  elevated.  The  females  are  smaller  escarpments  or  palisades,  whence  its  Spanish 
and  less  strong;  than  the  males,  which  alono  are  name,  which  means  'paUsaded  plain.'  These  are 
used  for  carrying  burdens.  The  color  is  various,  highest  on  the  eastern  side,  where  they  are 
generally  brown  with  shades  of  yellow  or  black,  eroded  into  very  irregular  lines  by  the  head- 
frequently  speckled,  rarely  quite  white  or  black,  waters  of  the  numerous  Texas  rivers  flowing  into 
The  flesh  is  spongy,  coarse,  and  not  of  agreeable  the  MiBsissippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  top 
flavor.  The  hair  or  wool  is  inferior  to  that  of  of  the  plateau  is  an  arid  waste  almost  destitute 
the  alpaca,  but  is  used  for  similar  purposes ;  that  of  surface  water.  Considerable  quantities  of 
of  the  female  is  finer  than  that  of  the  male,  water,  however,  collect  during  the  wet  season  on 
The  llama  has  been  introduced  with  the  alpaca  the  impervious  bed-rock  which  underlies  the 
into  Australia,  but  it  is  only  adapted  for  steep  porous  sandstone,  and  can  be  obtained  by  boring, 
mountain  regions,  and  has  never  become  een-  Ihiring  the  wet  season,  also,  the  plateau  produces 
erally  useful.  See  Lama;  Alpaca.  See  Plate  grass  enough  to  support  cattle,  but  agriculture 
of  Camels  and  Llamas.  cannot  be  carried  on  without  irrigation. 

LLAJmUDNO,    lAn-dyd'nd.      A    fashionable  LLANOS,    m'n6z,    8p.    pron.    lya'nds     (Sp., 

watering-place  in  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales,  plains).    A  common  term  in  Spanish  America  for 

situated  between  the  Great  and  Little  Orme's  treeless  plains,  or  prairies.    In  a  restricted  geo- 

heads,   40   miles    west-southwest    of    Liverpool  graphical  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  great  level 

(Map:   Wales,  C  3).     It  has  picturesque  sur-  tract  in  Venezuela'  and  Colombia  between  the 

roundings,  a  fine  beach  for  bathmg,  pier,  marine  Orinoco  on  the  east  and  the  first  foot-hills  of  the 

drive    6%    miles    long,    promenade,    golf    links,  Andean  Cordillera  on  the  west,  and  stretching 

hydropathic  establishments,  and  good  hotels.  The  from  the  northern  coastal  regions  of  Venezuela 

town  owns  its  water,  pw,  electric-lighting  and  to  the   forested  regions  of  the  Amazon  basin, 

power  works  in  connection  with  a  refuse  destruc-  This    region,   measuring    about    160,000    square 

tor,  and  maintains  abattoirs  and  markets.    Pop-  miles,    is    elevated    ohty    a    few    hundred    feet 

ulation,  in  1891,  7348;  in  1901,  9300.  above  the  sea  and  for  great  distances  presents 

LLAKELLY,  l&-nSth^I.    A  market-town  and  an   unbroken  expanse   of   flatland.     The   lower 

seaport    in    Carmarthenshire,    Wales,    10    miles  portions    (llanos  baios)    lyin^  along  the  rivers 

west-northwest  of  Swansea    (Map:   England,  B  are  subject  to  inundation  during  the  wet  season 

6).     It  has   large   copper,   iron,   and   tin-plate  from  June  to  October;    they  support  a  heavy 

works,  potteries,  and  neighboring  coal-mines.    Its  growth  of  grass,  which  generally  remains  green 

docks  are  commodious  and  it  carries  on  an  im-  throughout    the    year.      The    highest    stretches 

portant  shipping  trade  in  its  industrial  prod-  (llanos  altos)  are  more  or  less  diversified  by  un- 

ucts.     The  town   is  progressive,   and  owns   its  dulating   or    flat-topped   hills;    they    present  a 

water-works,   markets,   two   market-halls,   abat-  changing  appearance,  being  grass-covered  during 

toir,  atheniBum,  two  town  halls,  park,  pleasure  t^«  wet  season  and  almost  barren   in  the  dry 

grounds,  free  library,  and  considerable  remunera-  months.    Grazing  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  in- 

tive  real  estate.    The  United  States  is  represented  habitants   (llaneros),  who  are  a  mixed  race  of 

by    a    consular    agent.     Population,    in     1891,  Spanish  and  Indian  blood.     The  climate  is  hot, 

23,937;  in  1901,  25,600.  generally  moist,  and  in  some  regions  malariaL 

LLAKES,  lya'nAs.    A  town  on  the  north  coast  See  Venezuela;  Cou)MBIA. 

of  Spain,  in  the  Province  of  Oviedo,  44  miles  west  LLANQumuJS^  ly&n-k9^w&.     A  province  in 

of  Santander.     It  has  a  Gothic  church  built  in  Southern  Chile,  bounded  by  the  Province  of  Valdi- 

the    fourteenth   century,    a    well-equipped    high  via  on  the  north,  Argentina  on  the  east,  the  Prov- 

school,  a  new  municipal  hospital,  and  many  in-  inoe  of  Chiloe  on  the  south,  and  the  Paciflc  Ocean 

teresting  old   buildings,   among  which   are   the  on  the  west   (Map:   Chile,  C  12).     Its  area  is 

ruins  of  an  old  fortress  and  several  ruined  pal-  7823  square  miles.    The  surface  is  mountainous 

aces    and    convents.      The    town    manufactures  in  the  east  and  west,  while  in  the  centre  is  a 

butter,  cheese,  pottery,  and  leather.    It  was  for-  valley  occupied  by  Lake  Llanquihue   (q.v.),  the 

merly    of    considerable    commercial    importance,  largest  in  Chile.     The  province  is  well  watered 

but  its  small,  shallow  harbor  is  now  used  only  and  to  a  great  extent  covered  with  forests.    The 

by  a  few  coasting  vessels.    Population,  in  1900,  climate  is  humid  but  healthful.    The  chief  oceu- 

18,781.  pations  are  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  con- 

LLAKOOLLEN,     Iftn-gOllen,     Welsh    pron.  siderable  quantities  of  agricultural  and  animal 

th&n-gOthlen.     A  town  in  Denbighshire,  Wales,  P^<>^"ct8  and  timber  are  exported  to  parts  of 

picturesquely  situated  on   the   Dee   in   the  hill  Chile  as  well  as  to  Germany.     The  mhabiUnts 

district   (Map:  England,  C  4).     The  town  is  a  numbered  78,315  itf   1895,   mcludmg  over  2600 

great  tourist   resort,   famous  for  the  beautiful  Germans    and    other    foreigners.      The    capiUl, 

Vale  of  Llangollen  and  ite  antiquities.     Among  f"®^  ^^ntt,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  prov- 

its   interesting  features   is  the  bridge  built  in  mce,  has  a  good  harbor  and  a  population  (1895) 

1346  and  considered  one  of  the  Tri  Thltoa  Cymru    ^^  3*®^-      

( 'three  beauties  of  Wales').    Population,  in  1891,  LLANQUIHTTE.    The  largest  lake  an  Chile. 

3225;  in  1901,  3300.     Consult  Simpson,  History  It  is  situated  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 

of  Llangollen  (3d  ed.,  Llangollen,  1852).  and  at  the  base  of  the  volcano  of  Osorao  (Map: 
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Chile,  C  12).    It  b  30  miles  long  and  of  the  same  friendship  which  greatly  influenced  both  their 

width,  and  is  of  great  depth.  The  lake  receives  after  lives.    In  1868  he  won  an  open  scholarship 

hardly  a  single  tributary,  but  has  an  outlet  into  at  Magdalen  Hall   (now  Hertford  College),  Oz- 

the  sea.    It  is  fed  by  water  filtered  through  the  ford,  where  he  went  for  the  study  of  theology. 

porous  volcanic  rock  of  which  the  region  is  com-  The  influence  of  Dr.   Stainer,  then  organist  of 

posed.     Its    waters   are   remarkably    clear   and  the  college,  caused  him  to  give  up  all  thought 

crystalline.  of  orders  and  take  up  the  study  of  music.     He 

LLEWELLYN  AP  OEIPFITH,  iSS-filln  Ap  Subsequently  be^me  conductor  of  the  Gloucester 

«.¥f/mK    ITtt J««^  Festivals  of  1877  and  1880,  and  of  various  choral 

grif'fith,  or  Llywklyn  ab  Gbuffydd    (T-1282).  -ocieties      His  works  include  about  a  dozen  im- 

A  native  prince  of  Wales.     He  and  his  brother  !?!Aj^f  \„f;ilj!  '/^^^*^  !^^   r^wL    /^«^/ 

succeeded    their    uncle     David    an    Griffith     in  P^^^tant  cantetes    [Hero  and  Leander,   Song  of 

n^^  125^  th^y  V^ete^^  J^d  lf4eilyS^  ^«^'  ^JT^'T'^^  'V'  ^'"^  Part.  songs, 
conquering  hb  brother,  became  sole  ruler.  H^  "^"^  considerable  church  and  organ  music, 
revolted  from  his  allegiance  to  the  English  in  LLOYD,  Davio  (1656-1731).  An  American 
1256,  and  joined  with  the  party  of  ]V&ntfort,  jurist,  bom  in  North  Wales.  He  was  bred  to 
but  made  peace  with  Henry  III.  in  1267.  On  the  the  law,  and  in  1686  was  sent  as  attorney-gen- 
accession  of  Edward  I.  he  refused  to  do  homage,  eral  to  Pennsvlvania  by  William  Penn.  Prior 
Edward  summoned  him  both  in  1274  and  1276,  to  1700  he  held  many  offices  in  the  colony,  and 
but  he  refused  to  appear.  His  wife,  Eleanor  de  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  people.  Later  he 
Montfort,  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1275,  took  the  side  of  the  people  against  the  propri- 
And  his  offers  of  a  ransom  for  her  were  declined  etary,  was  several  times  Speaker  of  the  Colonial 
and  war  was  declared  against  him  in  the  fol-  Assembly,  carried  through  many  judicial  re- 
lowing  year.  The  English  invaded  his  territory,  forms,  and  in  1718  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
and  in  1277  he  surrendered  most  of  his  domains  province. 

and  went  to  London,  while  Eleanor  was  given  LLOYD,  Hknbt  Demabest  (1847-1903).    An 

back  to  him.     He  soon  returned  to  Wales,  and,  American  author,  born  in  New  York  City.     He 

after  being  reconciled  to  his  brother  David,  re-  ^^  educated  at  Columbia  University,  was  for 

newed  the  w-ar  with  the  English,  by  a  sudden  ^  ^ime  lecturer  on  political   economy  in   New 

revolt  on  Palm  Sunday,  1282  j  he  wa«  slam  De-  york  schools,   later  studied  law,  and  was   ad- 

osmber  11  of  the  same  year.     Consult  Mmont,  ^^j^^^j  ^  ^j^^  y^^,  ^  ^ggg     p^^^  jg^g  to  1886 

Swwn  de  Montfort  (Pans,  1884).  jj^  ^3  connected  with  the  Tribune  of  Chicago, 

LLOBENTE,  ly6-rftn^t&,  Juan  Antonio  latterly  in  an  editorial  capacity.  He  also  held 
(1756-1823).  A  Spanish  historian,  bom  at  Rincon  the  secretaryship  of  the  American  Free  Ttade 
del  Soto,  near  Calahorra,  in  Aragon.  He  took  holy  League.  The  first  of  his  publications  was  A 
orders  in  1779,  but  turned  to  the  study  of  canon  Btrtke  of  Millionaires  Againet  Miners  ("Our  Bad 
law,  became  advocate  of  the  Council  of  Castile  Wealth  Series/'  No.  1,  1890),  described  on  its 
in  1781,  vicar-general  of  Calahorra  in  1782,  and  title-page  as  "An  open  letter  to  the  million- 
general  secretory  of  the  Inquisition  in  1789.  A  aires,"  and  narrating  the  story  of  the  troubles 
Liberal  of  the  party  of  Jovellanos  (q.v.),  he  lost  at  the  Spring  Valley  (111.)  coal-mines  in  1889. 
his  employments  when  Jovellanos  fell  in  1801.  From  that  time  he  carried  on  first-hand  investi- 
In  1805  he  won  the  favor  of  God^  by  an  attack  gat  ions  of  labor  matters,  and  sought  to  cast  the 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  pub-  results  of  his  study  in  readable  form,  not  in  the 
lished  in  the  form  of  an  historical  essay.  When  stotistical  tobies  of  the  economists.  His  Wealth 
the  French  invaded  Spain,  Llorente  became  a  Against  Commonwealth  (1894)  is  an  examination 
lealous  Bonapartist  and  spoke  against  the  (jon-  of  the  methods  of  the  Stondard  Oil  Company, 
atitution  of  1812.  He  had  to  flee  to  France  on  His  works  further  include:  Labor  Copartnership: 
Napoleon's  downfall  in  1814.  There  he  lived  till  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Cooperative  Workshops,  Fao- 
1822,  when  the  publication  of  Portraits  politiqties  tories  and  Farms  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
des  papeA  caused  his  banishment.  He  returned  to  (1898);  Newest  England;  Notes  of  a  Demo- 
Madrid  and  died  there.  Llorente's  most  impor-  cratic  Traveller  in  New  Zealand  (1900);  and 
tant  work  is  the  Histoire  critique  de  Vinquisition  A.  Country  Without  Strikes:  A  Visit  to  the 
d'Espagne  (1817-18),  faulty  in  ite  exaggerations  Compulsory  Arbitration  Court  of  New  Zealand 
and  ito  political  bias,  but  valuable  as  the  first  (1900). 

comprehensive    and   systematic   treatise   on   the  LLOYD,   William    (1627-1717).     Bishop   of 

mibject.    He  also  wrote  the  Memorias  para  la  his-  Worcester,  England.    He  was  bom  at  Tilehurst, 

ioria  de  la  revoluoidn  de  Espana  (1811-16),  and  Berkshire;   was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Ox- 

«n  autobiography   (1818).  f^j.^.   ^aa  ordained   priest  in   1656,  and  made 

LLOYD,   loid,   Charles   Habford    (1849—).  chaplain  to  Charles  II.;  became  Dean  of  Ban- 

An  English  musician  and  precentor  of  Eton.    He  gor  in  1672,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph 

was  bom  in  Thombury  in  Gloucestershire.     At  m   1680,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  in 

ten  years  of  age  he  was  organist  of  the  church  1692,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1700.    He  took 

of  Rangeworthy,  and   also  frequently  officiated  an  active  part  in  the  religious  controversies  of 

at  the  near-by  village  of  Farfield.     In  1862  he  his  time,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  bishops  im- 

took    lessons    under    John    Barrett    of    Bristol,  prisoned  in  the  Tower  for  their  protest  against 

who  confined  his  studies  almost  entirely  to  Bach  the  declaration  of  indulgences  to  Catholics  and 

and   Beethoven.     His   first  composition   was   a  Dissenters  by  King  James  II.    He  supported  the 

mazurka,  the  "Pearl  of  Denmark,"  dedicated  to  Revolution  of  1688,  and  was  appointed  almoner 

the  Princess  of  Wales  (1863).    Several  of  Tenny-  to  William  and  Mary  and  to  (Jueen  Anne.     He 

son's  poems  were  set  to  music  by  him  about  this  furnished  valuable  materials  to  Bishop  Burnet's 

time.      From    1866   to    1868   he   studied   under  History  of  His  Oum  Times,  and  besides  pam- 

Handel  Tovey,  the  organist  at  Rassall  School,  phlets  on  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy,  tracte. 

Here  he  first  met  Hubert  Parry  and  formed  a  and  sermons,  published:  A  Chronological  Account 
Vol.  xii.-^. 
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of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Hia  FamouM  by  deep-sea  ships.     Lloyd's  Register  of  British 

Contemporaries  (1699) ;  A  Dissertation  on  Dan-  and  Foreign   Shipping   is   a   volume   published 

iel's  Seventy  Weeks   (1690);  and  A  System  of  annually  containing  information  respecting  ves- 

Chronology  (1690).  sels,  their  age,  material,  repairs,  owners,  cap- 

LL0YD6,  loids.  An  incorporated  association  tains,  etc.;  also  details  of  docks  and  other  mari- 
of  underwriters,  merchants,  ship-owners,  ship  t>™e  information.  The  ofl^  of  the  Register  is 
brokers,  and  insurance  brokers.  The  home  office  distinct  from  Lloyd's  of  the  Exchange, 
of  the  association  is  in  London,  where  it  occu-  The  classification  of  ships,  as  regards  their  con- 
pies  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  struction  and  seaworthiness,  made  by  Lloyds  sur- 
objects  for  which  the  association  was  formed  are,  veyors  and  contained  in  the  registers,  dates  from 
according  to  the  act  of  incorporation:  (a)  carry-  ^^^  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the 
ing  on  the  business  of  marine  insurance;  (b)  the  earliest  copy  extant  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  Ship- 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  1^^9>  dated  1764-65-66,  vessels  are  classified  in 
association;  and  (c)  the  collection,  publication,  groups,  designated  by  the  letters  A,  E,  I,  O,  U; 
and  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  information  A  standing  for  a  first-class  ship.  With  these 
with  respect  to  shipping.  The  association  is  letters  were  used  G,  M,  and  B,  referring  to  the 
composed  of  members  and  subscribers,  and  no  equipment,  and  indicating  whether  it  was  good, 
others  are  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  middling,  or  bad.  In  the  Register  of  1768-69  the 
privileges  of  the  rooms.  The  members  are  of  two  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  are  employed  to  denote  the 
classes,  underwriting  members  who  pay  an  en-  condition  of  the  eauipment,  and  the  letters  A,  E, 
trance  fee  of  £100  and  are  required  to  deposit  I.  0,  U  are  printed  small.  In  the  Register  1775- 
securities  to  the  value  of  £5000  to  £10,000  as  a  76  the  hull  is  again  described  by  Roman  capital 
guarantee  of  their'  engagements,  and  non-under-  letters,  and  the  equipment  by  the  figures  1  and  2. 
writing  members  who  pay  a  fee  of  twelve  guineas.  ^^  iron  ships  began  to  be  used,  it  was  found 
Subscribers  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  five  necessary  to  classify  them  into  grades,  and  in 
guineas,  but  no  entrance  fee,  and  have  no  voice  1869,  on  the  adoption  of  new  rules  for  ship-build- 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  associa-  ing,  numbers  were  used  for  iron  ships,  and  a  sys- 
tion.  The  management  of  the  association  and  *em  of  classification  followed  which  m  the  main  is 
its  operations  is  delegated  to  the  'committee  for  ^^il*  ^ed.  This  classification  of  ships  was  deter- 
managing  the  affairs  of  Lloyds,'  selected  by  the  mined  by  rules  adopted  to  govern  ship-build- 
members  from  among  themselves.  Routine  work  ers,  and  was  universallv  recognized  by  merchants 
is  carried  on  by  a  secretary  and  assistants  and  and  others,  as  it  enabled  them  to  determine  the 
a  large  clerical  sUff.  The  method  of  effecting .  seaworthmess  of  a  vessel  by  consulting  the  regis- 
insurance  is  for  a  broker  to  write  upon  a  slip  of  ter.  See  article  Al  for  modem  systems  of  cUssi- 
paper  the  name  of  a  ship  and  of  her.  master,  the  ^ng  wooden  and  iron  ships.  Consult  the  occa- 
character  of  the  cargo,  the  amount  at  which  it  "ional  publications  of  Uoyds;  Lloyd's  Rules  for 
is  valued,  nature  of  the  voyage,  etc.  If  the  risk  ^^  Building  and  Classificatian  of  Ships;  and 
is  accepted  each  underwriter  subscribes  his  name  Afinals  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  For- 
and  the  amount  of  it  which  he  will  underwrite,  «5^  Shipping  (London,  1884). 
the  insurance  being  effected  as  soon  as  the  totel  LLOYDS,  Austrian.  An  association  for  gen- 
amount  is  made  up.  As  the  premium  rate  largely  g^l  commercial  and  industrial  purposes,  found- 
depends  upon  correct  mformati<m  upon  all  points  ^^  in  Triest  by  Baron  Bruck  in  1833,  to  supply 
connected  with  the  risk  in  (juestion,.  one  of  the  the  want,  experienced  by  the  maritime  insur- 
first  requisites  of  the  association  has  been  an  ance  companies  of  that  port,  of  a  central  ad- 
efficient  maritune  intelligence  department,  and  ministration  to  attend  to  their  common  interests, 
m  the  development  of  this  the  greatest  success  xhis  association,  like  its  London  prototype,  has 
has  been  achieved.               ,    ,     ,  „        .  .  agents  in  all  the  principal  foreign  ports,  whose 

The  association  of  Lloyds  had  its  origin  over  duty  it  is  to  collect  all  information  of  a  nature 
two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  meeting  of  mer-  to  affect  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Triest, 
chante  for  business  and  gossip  ma  coffee-house  and  to  keep  a  list  of  all  entrances  and  clear- 
kept  by  Edward  Lloyd  m  Tower  Street,  London,  ances  of  ships  at  their  respective  porte.  This  in- 
The  earliest  mention  of  these  meetings  app^rs  formation  is  published  in  the  Oiomale  del  Lloyd 
m  the  London  Gazette  of  February  18,  1688,  but  ^ustriaoo.  This  company  has  established  regu- 
the  character  of  the  notice  implies  that  they  were  \^j.  communication  between  Triest  and  all  Sie 
then  no  new  thing.  Their  •  growing  importance  important  seaports  in  the  Adriatic  and  Levant, 
led  Mr.  Lloyd  to  remove  to  Lombard  Street  in  by  means  of  a  large  fleet  of  steamers,  which  also 
1692,  and  soon  afterwards  he  began  the  issue  of  carry  the  Austrian  mails.  The  society  of  Aus- 
Lloyd's  News,  devoted  to  mercantile  and  man-  trian  Lloyds  includes  three  sections:  the  firat 
time  information,  eventually  succeeded  by  Lloyd's  ig  composed  of  insurance  companies,  the  second 
List  (published  daily),  the  second  oldest  news-  of  steamboat  companies,  while  the  thini  or  sd- 
paper  m  London.  The  merchants  and  under-  gntific  department  (esteblished  in  1849)  has  a 
writers  continued  to  meet  in  the  same  manner  printing  establishment,  an  engraving-room,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  an  artistic  esteblishment  for  the  perfecting  of 
tury  without  any  apparent  organization  or  rules,  engraving  on  copper  and  steel.  This  last  sectioa 
but  as  the  business  increased  m  volume,  the  mer-  ^aa  issued  a  great  number  of  literary  and  scien- 
chante,  underwriters,  and  associates  moved  first  tific  journals. 

to  a  building  in  Pope's  Head  Alley  and  finally,  

in  1774,  to  the  Roval  Exchange.    The  association  LLOYD'S  BOND.     The  name  of  a  security 

adopted  in  1779  a  printed  form  of  policy  differing  much  employed  in  England  during  the  period  of 

but  little  from  that  in  use  to-day.  railway   construction,   between    1850   and    1870, 

In   1811  the  society  was  reorganized,  and  in  when  railway  companies  were  hampered  by  Par- 

1871  incorporated.     Ite  agents  are  to  be  found  liamentary    restrictions    upon    their    borrowing 

in  every  maritime  port  in  the  world  frequented  power.    A  Lloyd's  bond,  bo  called  because  intio- 
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duoed  by  Mr.  John  Horatio  Lloyd,  an  English 
barrister,  is  a  sealed  acknowledgment  of  indebt- 
edness and  can  be  issued  by  companies  in  return 
for  materials  or  services  rendered,  but  cannot 
be  sold  for  money.  They  have  been  held  by  the 
courts  to  be  a  valid  claim  upon  the  property  of  a 
company,  and  to  give  the  holder  preference  over 
ordinary  creditors,  although  they  possess  no  pri- 
ority over  debenture  or  mortgage  bonds  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  company's 
charter.  They  constitute  a  preferred  part  of  a 
company's  floating  indebtedness.  English  jail- 
ways  now  have  abundant  borrowing  power  under 
the  statutes,  and  are  no  longer  issuing  Lloyd's 
bonds. 

LOACH^  lOch,  or  6B0Uin>iJN0  (Fr.  loche,  Sp. 
locha,  loja,  loach).  A  fish  of  the  family  Cobi- 
tidie,  closely  related  to  the  carp  family,  which 
has  an  elongated  body,  covered  with  small 
scales,  and  a  small  head  with  four  to  ten  bar- 
bules  around  the  mouth.  The  common  species 
{Semacheilua  harhatuliis)  of  the  rivers  and 
brooks  of  Great  Britain  seldom  exceeds  four 
inches  in  length,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  an- 
glers and  for  food.  The  lake  loach  {Misgumu8 
foBBilia)  of  the  Continent  is«  sometimes  a  foot 
long,  and  inhabits  the  mud  of  stagnant  waters, 
w^hich  gives  its  flesh  a  bad  flavor.  See  Plate 
of  Cabp  and  Theib  Extbopkan  Allies. 

LOADDTO,  Densitt  of.    See  Ballistics. 

LOADINGKTBAY.  A  contrivance  designed 
to  facilitate  the  placing  of  projectiles  in  the  bore 
of  a  heavy  breech-loading  gun  without  injuring 
the  threads  in  the  screw-box  or  seat  of  the  breech- 
plug.  It  consists  of  soft  metal  or  of  wood  with 
a  lining  of  thin  metal  on  its  upper  surface  and 
covers  the  threads  at  the  bottom  of  the  screw- 
box.  The  ordinary  loading-tray  must  be  placed 
in  the  breech  after  it  is  opened,  and  removed 
before  it  is  closed.  This  takes  several  seconds, 
and,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  thus  entailed,  some 
recent  designs  of  breech-mechanism  provide  a 
loading-tray  which  is  automatically  placed  in 
position. 

LOAD-LINE  HABKS  OF  VESSELS.  The 
load-line  or  load  water-line  of  vessels  is  the  line 
in  which  the  plane  of  the  water  surface  cuts  the 
hull  of  a  ship  when  the  latter  is  loaded.  Many 
vessels  are  lost  from  overloading,  and  this  fact 
kd  Samuel  Plimsoll  (q.v.),  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  to  prepare  his  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  which  became  a  law  in  1876.  Tliis 
act  was  amended  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
of  1890  and  1894,  and  the  marks  provided  for 
in  those  acts  and  the  rules  fit  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches. 
The  abbreviations  used  have  significance  as  fol- 
lows: FW,  fresh  water  (i.e.  the  load-line  when 
in  fresh  water)  ;  IS,  Indian  summer  (summer 
load-line  in  the  Indian  Ocean)  ;  S,  summer;  W, 
winter;  WNA,  winter.  North  Atlantic;  F,  fresh 
water  (in  the  case  of  sailing  ships).  These 
marks  are  painted  on  the  sides  of  iron  ships, 
white  or  yellow  on  a  dark  ground,  or  black  on 
a  light  ground,  and  the  position  of  the  disk  and 
of  each  of  the  lines  must  be  permanently  marked 
on  iron  and  steel  bV  centre  punch  marks,  and 
on  wooden  vessels  the  disk  and  lines  are  to  be 
cut  into  the  wood  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  for  the  full  width  (1  inch) 
of  the  line.  The  upper  edge  of  the  line  which 
crosses  the  disk  passes  through  the  centre  of  it 


and  is  the  permitted  freeboard  in  salt  water 
during  summer.  The  upper  edges  of  the  other 
lines  are  the  permitted  freeboard  under  the  vari- 
ous conditions.  After  the  load-line  markings 
have  been  placed  upon  a  vessel  in  accordance  with 
the  tables  for  assigning  freeboard,  their  positions 
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must  be  verified  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  issues  a  certificate  of  approval. 
This  certificate  mav  cease  to  be  in  effect  after 
a  survey  which  reduces  the  vessel  in  classifica- 
tion ;  in  this  case  a  new  certificate  must  be  issued 
(with  .possibly  a  new  placing  of  the  marks). 

When  the  marking  are  duly  placed,  newly  or 
originally,  their  positions  and  accuracy  are  veri- 
fied by  Lloyd* 8  Register  surveyors,  and  upon  this 
being  reported  to  the  committee,  a  freeboard  cer- 
tificate is  forthwith  issued.  Without  such  a  free- 
board certificate  a  British  vessel  cannot  clear 
(the  British  expression  is  'enter  outwards')  from 
any  port  in  Great  Britain.  Although  the  Load- 
Line  Act  applies  only  to  British  vessels,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Lloyd* 8  Register  assigns  freeboard  for 
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foreign  vessels  in  accordance  with  the  tables,  if 
the  owners  make  application  for  the  assignment; 
and  it  issues,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  certificates  similar  to  those  given 
British  vessels. 

The  position  of  the  'statutory  deck-line,'  from 
which  the  load-lines  are  measured,  is  defined  in 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1876  as  follows: 

"Every  British  ship  (except  ships  under  80 
tons  register  employed  solely  in  the  coasting 
trade,  ships  emplc^ed  solely  in  fishing,  snd  pleas* 
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tire  yachts)  shall  be  permanently  and  oonspicu-  of  the  property  lent  by  an  action  in  replevin 

ously  marked  with  Ihies  of  not  less  than  12  inches  or  recover  damages  for  its  conversion  (see  Tbo- 

in  length  and  1  inch  in  breadth,  painted  longitu-  veb)  if  the  borrower  fails  to  return  it. 

dinally  on  each  side  amidships,  or  as  near  there-  The  second  class  of  loans  may  belong  either 

to  as  practicable,  and  indicating  the  position  of  to  the  class  of  bailments  for  the  mutual  benefit 

each  deck  which  is  .above  water.  of  the  bailor  and  bailee,  in  which  case  the  bailee 

"The  upper  edge  of  each  of  these  lines  shall  is  bound  to  exercise  due  care  for  the  safety  of  the 

be  level  with  the  upper  side  of  the  deck  plank  property  lent — ^that  is,  such  care  as  a  prudent 

next  the  waterway  at  the  place  of  marking.        '  man  would  take  of  his  own  property— or  they 

"The  lines  shall  be  white  or  yellow  on  a  dark  may  belong  to  the  class  of  gratuitous  bailments, 

groimd,  or  black  on  a  light  ground."  the  delivery  of  an  article  to  the  bailee,  for  his  use. 

The  line  abreast  the  uppermost  deck  which  ex-  without  compensation,  and  on  condition  of  its 

tends  the  full  length  of  tne  ship  is  the  'statutory  return  to  the  bailor.    As  this  kind  of  bailment  is 

deck-line.'  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  bailee,  he  ia 

Under  the  British  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  bound  to  use  extraordinary  care,  and  is  respon- 
1894,  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  is  em-  sible  for  slight  negligence  in  the  use  of  the  bail- 
powered  to  assign  freeboards  to  British  vessels  ment.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the  natural  de- 
as  required  by  the  act.  The  form  of  marking  terioration  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the 
adopted  by  Lloyd's  is  shown  in  the  sketches,  the  article  delivered,  but  with  that  exception  must 
letters  L  and  R  on  each  side  of  the  disk  indicate  return  the  article  £o  the  bailor  in  as  good  condi- 
in^  that  the  freeboards  were  assigned  by  the  com-  tion  as  when  it  was  received.  The  diligence  to 
mittee.  Consult:  Lloyd's  Seaman's  Almanao  which  the  bailee  is  held  in  the  care  of  the  prop- 
( London,  1893) ;  Lloyd's  Rules  and  Regulations  erty  depends  upon  its  character  and  value,  and 
for  the  Construction  and  Classification  of  Steel  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  See  Baut 
Vessels  (London,  1901) ;  Instructions  to  Measur-  ment.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
ing  Surveyors  (London,  1891).  Contra-CT. 

LOAU  (AS.  Mm,  OHG.  leimo,  Ger.  Letm,  LOAITOA,  lA-an'dA,  Saot  Paul  de.  A  sea- 
Lehm;  connected  with  AS.  llm,  Eng.  Kwe,  Lat.  P^rt  of  Africa.  See  Saint  Paul  de  Loanda. 
limus,  mud,  and  ultimately  with  AS.  slim,  Ger.  LOANGO,  16-&o^gd.  A  coast  district  of  West 
Schleim,  Eng.  slime) ,  A  term  much  employed  by  Africa,  extendincr  about  200  miles  northward  from 
agriculturists  and  others  to  designate  a  soil  con-  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
sisting  of  a  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  and  decompos-  yumba.  The  coast  is  partly  low  and  marshj, 
ing  organic  matter  (humus).  The  clay  present  partly  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  interior  rises  in 
varies  from  20  to  50  per  cent.;  lime  is  some-  terraced  plateaus.  The  chief  products  are  palm- 
times  present,  though  seldom  exceeding  5  per  cent,  oil  and  rubber.  The  northern  naif  of  the  district 
Loamy  soils  are  not  stiff  and  tenacious  like  clay  lies  within  the  French  Congo;  the  extreme  south- 
soils,  and  are  more  fertile  than  sandy  soils.  Their  em  part  belongs  to  the  Congo  Free  State,  while 
physical  properties  are  such  that  they  hold  moist-  the  middle  portion,  called  Cabinda  (q.v.) ,  belongs 
ure  for  plant  use  more  tenaciously  than  either  to  Portugal.  The  Loango  district  was  originally 
clay  or  sand,  but  do  not  hold  hygroscopic  water  a  part  of  the  native  Congo  Empire.  It  was  then 
as  strongly  as  clay  or  as  weakly  as  sand.  Loams  for  a  time  an  independent  native  kingdom  until 
are  abundant  in  valleys,  especially  where  the  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
rivter  is  bordered  by  a  flood  plain.  The  clay  used  French,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
for  making  bricks  is  often  really  a  loam  in  which  turies.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  centre  of  the 
the  proportion  of  humus  is  very  small.  In  Italy,  West  African  slave  trade.  The  chief  settlement 
France,  and  other  countries  walls  are  made  of  is  Loango. 

such  loam  beaten  down  between  planks  at  the  LOANGO.    The  chief  settlement  on  the  French 

requisite  width;    and  these  walls  become  very  Loango  (q.v.)  coast.  West  Africa,  and  the  prin- 

solid,  and  last  for  centuries.     See  Soil;  Clay;  cipal  commercial  port  of  the  French  Congo,  situ- 

Mabl;  Sand.  ated  100  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Conao 

LOAN  (AS.  l&n,  ken,  OHG.  Uhan,  Ger.  Lehen,  ^i^er  (Map:  Afric»,  F 6 ).    During  the  independ- 

Lehn,  loan;  connected  with  Goth.  leihtDan,  AS.  «?<*  of  the  native  Loango  State  it  had  a  popula- 

Uon,  OHG.  Uhan,  Ger.  leihen,  to  lend,  Olr.  leicim,  *io?  ^{  over  15,000,  but  is  now  little  more  than  a 

I  leave,  Lith.  likti,  Lat.  linguere,  Gk.   X^/xeir,  collection  of  European  trading  factories.    It  has 

leipein,  Skt.  rich,  to  leave).    In  law,  aoan'  sig-  a  well-sheltered  roadstead  with  considerable  ship- 

nifies  either  the  delivery  of  money  or  any  personal  P*^^* 

property  by  one  person  to  another  for  which  an  LOAYZA,    16-i'th&,     or    LOAYSA,     16-I^sft, 

equivalent  return  in  kind  is  to  be  made,  or  the  Jeb6nimo  de  (c.  1500-75).    A  Spanish  missionary 

bailment  of  a  personal  chattel  to  be  specifically  to  South  America,  bom  at  Trujillo.   He  entered 

returned  to  the  person  making  the  loan.     (See  th^  Dominican  Order,  left  for  Cartagena  in  1626, 

Bailment.)  An  important  distinction  to  be  noted  was   made  bishop    in    1637,  built   a   cathedral 

between  the  two  classes  of  loans  is  that  in  the  BLud  established  a  school.    He  was  transferred  to 

first  title  to  the  property  lent  passes  to  the  the   See   of  Lima,  arriving  in   1643,   and  was 

borrower  and  the  person  making  the  loan  has  later  made  the  first  archbishop.     He  acted  as 

only  a  contract  right,  in  the  case  of  personal  peace-maker  in  several  rebellions,  but  after  the 

property,  to   recover   damages   if  the  borrower  death  of  the  Viceroy,  Mendoza,  took  the  field 

fails  to  pay,  or  in  a  proper  case  he  may  compel  against  Giron.     His  chief  work  was  the  estab- 

specific  performance   (q.v.),  and  in  the  case  of  lishment  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  Anne,  which 

money  to  recover  in  an  action  of  debt.     In  the  "^  ^till  ^°  ^^'^^°^' 

second  class  the  borrower  or  bailor  acquires  pos-  L0BACHEV8KY,      16'b&-chdFsk^,     Nikolai 

session  only  and  not  the  title  of  the  property  Ivanovitch   (1793-1856).    A  Russian  matiiema* 

borrowed,  and  the  lender  may  compel  a  return  tician,  bom  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  the  son  of  a  peas- 
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ant.  He  studied  at  Kazan,  where  he  became  LOBATT,  \6fW,  Gboboes  Mottton,  Count  de 
adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  1814  and  (1770-1838).  A  marshal  of  France.  He  was  bom 
professor  in  1816.  He  held  this  position  for  February  21,  1770,  of  an  obscure  family  at  Pfalz- 
forty  years,  and  for  nineteen  years  he  was  rector  burg  in  Lorraine.  In  1792  he  entered  the  army 
of  the  university.  In  1829-30  he  published  the  as  a  private,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
first  geometry  which  was  not  based  upon  the  armies  of  the  North  and  of  Italy,  becoming  in 
Euclidean  postulate  of  parallel  lines  (see  the  1799  aide-de-camp  to  Joubert.  Later  he  attract- 
article  Gcometbt),  and  thus  bceame  the  founder  ed  the  attention  of  Napoleon,  who  made  him  in 
of  the  Non-Euclidean  geometry.  ( See  also  Bol-  1805  his  own  aide-de-camp,  and  in  this  capacity 
TAi.)  His  works  are  as  follows:  Principles  he  served  during  Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Ger- 
of  Qeometry  (original  in  Russian,  1829-30) ;  many.  In  1807  he  became  a  general  of  division. 
Imaginary  (fewnetry  {orifpjiaX  in  Russian,  1835) ;  and  in  1808  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Sew  Principles  of  Oeometry,  u>ith  a  Complete  campaign  in  Spain.  In  1809  he  returned  to  Ger- 
Theory  of  Parallels  (original  in  Russian,  1835-  many  and  distinguished  himself  especially  at 
38);  Oeometrisohe  Untersuchungen  zur  The-  Landshut,  and  in  the  battle  of  Aspem  (q.v.), 
orie  der  Parallellinien[oTigina\  in  German,  1840;  where  his  brilliant  assault  on  the  village  of  Ess- 
new  German  ed.  1887,  English  trans.  1891);  ling  enabled  the  French  to  recross  the  Danube 
Pang^onUtrie  ou  precis  fondS  sur  une  tMorie  in  safety  to  the  island  of  Lobau,  for  which  service 
ginirale  et  rigoureuse  des  paraUiles  (original  Napoleon  created  him  Count  de  Lobau.  He  was 
in  French,  1855).  His  complete  works  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  allied  forces  after  the 
edited  by  Janischevsky  (1870),  and  have  been  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813),  and  returned  to  France 
translated  by  Hoiiel,  Battaglini,  and  Halsted.  A  only  after  the  first  Restoration.  Having  sup- 
collection  of  his  geometrical  writings  appeared  ported  Napoleon  after  his  escape  from  Elba,  and 
in  Kazan.  The  first  volume  of  this  collection,  fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo,  he  was  not  allowed 
published  in  1883,  contains  Lobachevsky's  Rus-  to  return  to  France  until  1818.  After  the  Revo- 
aian  articles  only  and  bears  a  Russian  title;  the  lution  of  1830  he  became  commander-in-chief  of 
second  and  last  volume,  published  in  1886,  con-  the  National  Guard,  and  was  made  marshal  and 
tains  his  French  and  German  articles^  and,  be-  peer  of  France  in  1831. 

sides  the  Russian  title,  bears  also  the  following  LOBBY  (ML.  lohia,  lohium,  laubia,  from  OHG. 
title  in  French:  CollecUon  compUte  des  ceuvres  louUi,  Ger.  Lauhe,  arbor,  from  OHG.  louh  Ger. 
gSom^triques  de  N.  I.  Lohatoheffsky.  Consult:  Xxiuh,  leaf).  That  part  of  the  assembly  hall  of 
HoQel,  in  the  Bulletin  des  sciences  mathMnatiques  ^  legislative  body  where  private  persons  are  per- 
(1879);  Vassilieflf,  Eloge  historique  de  Nicolas  mitted  to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
Lohatchevsky  (English  trans.  Austin,  Tex.,  with  members.  In  the  political  vocabulary  of  the 
1804) .  For  his  geometry,  consult  Neio  PHnciples  United  States,  the  term  refers  also  to  the  persons 
of  Oeometry,  with  Complete  Theory  of  Parallels,  who  frequent  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
translated  from  the  Russian  by  Halsted  (Austin,  fluencing  the  votes  of  legislators.  They  are  called 
Tex.,  1897).  iobbyists'  and  their  business  'lobbying.'  One  of 

LOBAHOFT-BOSTOVSKI,  l6-bll'nM-r6.st6f'-  S%     -^f  '^'^J'V^^'^^^^^  ^  *^  ^?i^ 

sk*.  Prince  AtExn  BoRigovSjH   (1825-96).     A  Stotes  is  the  method  of  legisU^^^ 

Ru^ian  sUtcsman.     He  entered  one  of  the  de-  bills  bemg  first  discussed  by  small  committees 

SX^ts  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  ti^fJ'fJ^^T^i^K?^^^^  It  J«T?htXSS^' 
1844;  became  atUchfi  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  li"!®  ^'  "^  public  debate.  It  may  thus  happen 
^<m ,  m:^iu«  AbWAvuc  "*•'"'?  V  /  i.v  rit- jLr«  that  a  measure  of  importance  to  an  individual  or 
Berlm  in  1850;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  nonjor-tion  mav  be  carried  through  the  leffisla 
War  became  counsel  to  the  legation  at  Constanti-  ture  without  arousing  the  consideration  whicli  its 
nople,  where  he  was  af tenvards  Minister  Plenij^-  ^^^j  ^^^^  demands.  This  method  enables  power- 
tentiaiy  from  1859  to  1863.  A  scandal  interrupted  ^^^  interests  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  up^  the 
hM  diplomatic  career  for  several  y^rs,  after  legislative  committee  to  induce  a  favorable  report 
whidi  he  re&itered  public  service  m  the  pepart-  ^^^^^i  could  not  be  exerted  effectively  upon  the 
mrat  of  the  Interior  as  Governor  of  Orel  m  1866  wislative  body  as  a  whole.  Corporate  interests 
and  was  Assistant  SecreUry  of  War  in  1867-  habitually  mainUin  experienced  and  influential 
68.  He  represented  his  Government  at  Constanti-  lobbyists  at  American  legislatures.  The  consti- 
Bople,  1878-79;  London,  1879-82;  and  Vienna,  tutions  of  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
1882-95.  In  January,  1895,  he  was  appointed  attempted  to  lessen  the  evil  of  illegitimate  lob- 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Germany,  but  never  bying  by  forbidding  the  legislature  to  enact  laws 
started  for  Berlin,  as  on  the  death  of  M.  de  of  special  application  and  by  providing  heavy 
Gien  he  became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire  on  penalties  for  the  offense  of  bribery.  Several 
February  26  (March  10)  of  the  same  year.  His  Stetes,  notably  California  and  Georgia,  have  gone 
policy  was  vigorous.  He  died  suddenly  while  even  further  and  made  the  business  of  lobbying 
traveling  to  Kiev,  August  30,  1896.  a  felony  punishable  by  disfranchisement  and  dis- 
^-_- -_  -  _  1  .  1  J  V  1.  n  M  qualification  from  holding  office,  in  addition  to 
IiOBAXr,  lybou.  An  island  ^ut  five  miles  ^^  regular  penalty  for  felony.  The  constitutions 
below  Vienna,  in  the  Danube,  noted  for  its  con-  of  North  Dakote  and  Wyoming  declare  that  the 
necUon  with  the  battle  of  Aspem  and  Essling,  practice  of  log-roUing,  which  is  really  a  form  of 
between  Kapoleon  I.  and  the  Austrians  under  lobbying,  shall  be  treated  as  bribery,  while  the 
Archduke  Charles  (May  21-22,  1809).  From  Constitution  of  South  Dakote  requires  of  every 
Lobau  Napoleon  threw  bridges  across  both  arms  member  of  the  Legislature  an  oath  that  he  has 
of  the  Danube,  and  crossed  to  the  left  bank  on  not  accepted  a  free  pass  on  a  railroad  for  any 
the  2l8t  On  the  night  of  the  22d  the  defeated  vote  which  he  may  cast  or  influence  which  he  may 
Frendi  regained  the  island  and  held  it  until  exercise  in  the  enactment  of  any  law.  The  courts 
July  4th,  when  the  river  was  again  crossed,  and  have  repeatedly  held  that  oontraete  which  may 
the  iMitlle  of  Wagram  was  won  on  July  6th.  have  for  their  object  the  influencing  of  legislation 
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in  any  other  than  the  reoc^gniased  and  Intimate 
mode  must  be  held  void. 

Consult:  Bryce,  TJie  American  Commontoealth 
appendix  (2  vols..  New  York,  1895) ;  Gooley, 
Conatitutional  Limitations,  p.  166;  Tanner,  The 
Lobby  and  Public  Men  (Albany,  1888) ;  Report  of 
the  United  States  Railtoay  Com/mission,  p.  84; 
First  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, p.  7. 

LOBE.  In  decorative  design,  any  leaf-like 
subdivision  of  a  motive.  The  commonest  applica- 
tions of  the  term  are  (a)  to  the  main  divisions 
of  an  acanthus-leaf  or  other  compound  conven- 
tional leaf,  and  {b)  to  the  several  projections  of 
a  scallop  form,  as  in  trefoils,  ouatrefoils,  etc., 
in  tracery,  i.e.  to  the  curve  included  between  any 
two  cusps.    See  Cusp;  Foil. 

LOBE^  iyb«,  JoHANir  Christian  (1797-1881). 
A  German  musician,  composer,  and  writer  on 
musical  topics,  bom  at  Weimar.  He  studied  the 
flute  and  violin,  as  a  pupil  of  August  Rie- 
mann  and  later  of  A.  £.  MUller,  appeared 
in  1811  as  a  solo  flutist  at  the  Leipzig  Qewand- 
haus,  and  became  flutist  and  subsequently  viola- 
player  in  the  Weimar  grand-ducal  orchestra. 
In  1841-46  he  conducted  at  Weimar  an  insti- 
tute for  theoretical  instruction  in  music,  and  in 
1846  established  an  institute  of  music  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  also  edited  the  Allgemeine  Musikaltsche 
Zeitung  until  it  ceased  publication  in  1848.  From 
1853  to  1857  he  published  and  edited  the  Flie- 
pende  Blatter  fUr  Musik,  and  later  was  musical 
editor  of  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung  of  Leipzig.  He 
also  became  well  known  as  a  writer  of  sarcastic 
and  witty  feuilletons.  His  compositions,  includ- 
ing six  operas,  two  symphonies,  ouartets  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  and  a  numoer  of  flute 
solos,  are  technically  skillful  and  flnished,  but 
rather  commonplace  in  their  material.  In  hi» 
didactic  works,  particularly  the  Katechismus  der 
Musik  (1851;  25th  ed.  1893),  he  presents  the 
science  of  music  to  amateurs  in  a  clear  and 
intelligent  fashion. 

LOBE^  \9fhe,  William  (1815-91).  A  German 
agricultural  writer,  bom  at  Treben,  Saxe- 
Altenburg.  For  many  years  he  was  a  farmer, 
but  in  1840  he  removed  to  Leipzig  and  began  to 
write  on  agricultural  subjects.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works  are:  Encyklopddie  der  gesamten 
Landivirtachaft  (6  vols.,  1850-52;  supplement 
1860)  ;  Handbuch  der  rationellen  Landwirtschaft 
(7th  ed.  1887);  and  Die  Milchtoirtschaft  (2d 
ed.  1889). 

LOBECK,  lo^k.  Christian  August  (1781- 
1860).  A  German  philologist  and  antiquary. 
He  was  bom  at  Naumburg-an-der-Saale,  and, 
after  studying  at  Jena  and  Leipzig,  was  professor 
extraordinarlus  at  Wittenberg  from  1810  to  1814, 
when  he  became  librarian  and  professor  ordinari- 
us  of  ancient  literature  and  eloquence  at  K&nigs- 
berg.  He  retained  the  latter  post  until  his  death. 
He  is  remembered  chiefly  for  his  contributions  to 
the  study  of  Greek  grammar  and  mythology. 
Among  his  works  were  the  Paralipomena  Oram- 
maticcB  Orascce  (2  vols.,  1837)  ;  Pathologiof  Ser- 
monis  Qrasci  Prolegomena  (1843)  ;  and  the  Aglao- 
phamus,  aeu  de  Theologice  MyaticcB  Oraoorum 
Cauais  (2  vols.,  1829),  which  is  particularly 
valued  for  its  accurate  and  exhaustive  treatise  on 
the  Orphic  sect  and  literature.  He  also  edited 
some  Greek  texts,  including  the  Ajaw   (Afat)    of 


Sophocles,  with  a  commentary  (1810,  3d  ed. 
1866).  His  selected  academic  speeches  were  pub- 
lished by  Lehnerdt  (1865).  Consult:  Fried- 
Iftnder,  Mitteilungen  aus  Lobecks  Briefweehsel 
(Leipzig,  1861);  and  Ausgewahlte  Brief e  von 
und  an  Lobeok  und  Lehrs  (Leipzig,  1894). 

LOBEIBA,  15-b&^^r&,  Vasco  de  (T— 7).  A 
Portuguese  loiight  who  won  his  spurs  in  the 
reign  of  John  I.,  or  in  that  of  Ferdinand  IL 
Femam  Lopes,  the  chronicler  who  record^  this, 
contradicts  himself.  Lobeira's  greatest  title  to 
fame  is  probably  undeserved,  for  more  recent  in- 
vestigation ten&  to  deny  him  the  authorship  of 
the  romance  of  Amadis  of  (hiul,  which  may  rather 
have  been  written  by  his  great-grandfather,  Jofto 
Pires  Lobeira.  Consult:  Vasconcellos,  "Portu- 
giesische  Litteratur,"  in  Gr5ber's  Orundriss  der 
romanischen  Philologie  (Strassburg,  1894) ; 
Braunfels,  Kritischer  Versuch  fiber  dSn  Amadis 
von  Oallien  (Leipzig,  1876). 

LOBEL,  l6-b6K,  De  Lobel,  or  Lobelius,  Mat- 
thias (1538-1616).  A  Flemish  boUnist.  He 
was  bom  at  Lille,  and  was  educated  as  a  physi- 
cian. He  traveled  through  Europe,  and  after- 
wards was  appointed  botanist  to  James  I.  of 
England.  The  genus  of  plants  called  Lobelia  was 
named  after  him.  He  was  author  of  Stirpium 
Adversaria  Kova  (1570);  Plantarum  seu  Stir- 
pium Historia  (1576);  and  loones  Stirpium 
(1581). 

LOBEO^LiL  (Neo-Lat,  named  in  honor  of 
Matthias  Lobel).  A  genus  of  about  200  species 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Lobeliacee,  which 
by  some  botanists  is  united  with  Campanulaoee, 
but  b^  other  au- 
thors IS  considered 
to  be  distinct.  The 
species  are  natives 
of  tropical  and 
temperate  cli- 
mates, abounding 
chiefly  in  damp 
woods  in  America 
and  the  north  of 
India.  .  They  are 
generally  herba- 
ceous or  half- 
shrubby,  and  have 
a  milky,  often  very 
acrid,  juice.  Lo- 
belia Tupa  is  a 
Chilean  and  Peru- 
vian plant,  of 
which  the  very 
smell  excites  vom- 
iting. The  cardi- 
nal-flowers (Lobe' 
lia  cardinali,  and  "»"«"*  ""^'^  "™""  «»"^- 
Lobelia  fulgens)  and  the  blue  cardinal  {Lobelia 
syphilitica),  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  North 
America,  are  favorite  garden  plants.  Lobelia 
Erinus  with  its  many  forms  is  a  common  border 
plant,  and  the  forms  grouped  under  Lobelia  hy- 
brida  are  extensively  grown  in  France  and  else- 
where, but  are  little  Imown  in  America.  Indian 
tobacco  {Lobelia  inflata),  of  North  America,  an 
annual,  with  an  erect  stem,  a  foot  high  or  more, 
with  blue  flowers,  has  been  used  as  a  medicine 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  lUxnigineB  of  North 
America,  and  was  introduced  into  £urope  in  1829 
by  Dr.  Reeoe.  The  chemical  constituents  of 
Lobelia  are  an  alkaloid,  lobelin,  a  peculiar  aeid« 
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to  which  the  term  lobelic  acid  has  been  applied,  L0B8TEIK,  lOp'stln,  Paul  ( 1850— ) .    A  Ger- 

inflatin,  lobelacrin,  etc.  man    Protestant    theologian,    bom    at    Epinal 

LOBBNaXTLA,  lO'bdn.gOim    (c.1833.94).     A  iZ^«^^'     I^^  studied  theology  at  Strasaty^^ 

kinj<  of  the  Matabele.    He  succeeded  his  father,  l^^^f'^iJ^i  Gottmge„,  ^^g  appointed  a  lee- 

MoSlikatae,  in  1870,  made  Buluwayo  his  capital  ^^^^  '"^  the  theological  faculty  at  Strassburg  in 

and  boldly  ippoeed  European  civiliiation,  threat-  J^^O,  received  a  professorshiD  there  m  1877,  and 

ening  with  deSbh  any  of  Wpeople  who  iccepted  f'^^P  j^^?  ^^^^^.tte  chair  of  dogmatics    Hw  theo- 

ChStianity.    After  the  discSve^  of  gold  in  his  l°«T.^pT^^^^°'f  ^^^^  of  the  school  of  Ai- 

territory    (1872),  Portugal,  the  TraiSvaal,  and  ^'!^^^,??i*^^^<9•^•^^^?"  P^^^^^ 

Great  Britain  strove  to  win  supreme  control  over  ^^  f  *  mq^S^^''?    ^l^^V'  ^fT^'^T^f^fi 

Lobengula's  kingdom.    In  1888  he  signed  a  treaty  ^f??^,^  ^l^J^)  J  ^»  doctrine  de  la  8amteCifie 

with  ingUnd  Admitting  her  suzerainty.     Two  <1889) ;  ^^d  Etudes  chpstoloffiques   {mO'9A) 

years  afterwards  the  British  South  Africa  Com-  He  also  contributed  to  the  Revue  Chritienne  and 

pany  obUined  permission  to  settle  in  Mashona-  J?  Lichtenberger's  EncyolojMie  dee  saenoee  re- 

land,  and  for  three  years  it  paid  the  King  a  "fl^<^<*«««- 

▼early  rent.    But  in  1893,  provoked  by  the  inso-  LOBSTBB.     The  largest  of  crustaceans  (jffo- 

lence  of  the  company,  Lobengula  attacked  the  marus  Amerioanua) ,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 

English.    He  was  terribly  beaten;  his  capital  was  macrouran  decapods.  (See  Cbubtacea..)  Its  allies 

taken;  and  in  his  flight,  after  ambuscading  the  are  the  shrimps,  prawns,  and  especially  the  cray- 

forces  of  Major  Wilson,  he  was  himself  killed.  fisb,  from  which  group  it  differs  in  having  very 

▼  /%TiT>^TT"«r  TiAv      A   vT_xv    A                 X  largc  cUws  ( chel») .    In  the  lobster  the  head  and 

LOBLOLLY  BAY.    A  North  American  tree,  thorax  are  united  into  one  region,  the  cephalo- 

Bee  GoBOONiA.  thorax,  covered  by  the  shield  or  carapace,  which 

LOB-NOR.  A  lake  in  Central  Asia,  situated  really  is  an  enlargement  of  the  dorsal  portions  of 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  East  Turkestan,  two  segments,  i.e.  those  bearing  the  second  pair 
at  the  northern  base  of  the  Altyn  Tagh  Moun-  o^  antennse  and  the  mandibles.  The  bodv  of  the 
tains,  and  surrounded  by  the  great  Central  lobster  consists  of  twenty  segments,  of  which  the 
Asian  desert.  It  is  the  sink  of  the  Tarim,  Beven  in  the  abdomen  are  distinct,  while  the  thir- 
the  principal  river  traversing  the  desert  of  East  ^i*  others,  forming  the  thorax  and  head,  are 
Turkestan.  Considerable  attention  has  been  at-  partly  aborted,  and  more  or  less  fused  together, 
tracted  to  it  owing  to  the  seemingly  conflicting  ITiere  are  two  pairs  of  antennae,  a  pair  of  man- 
reports  of  the  two  Central  Asian  explorers  Prje-  dibles,  two  pairs  of  maxillaB  or  footjaws,  and  three 
valsky  and  Sven  Hedin.  The  truth  seems  to  be  pairs  of  accessory  footjaws  or  maxillipeds.  The 
that  the  so-called  lake  consists  of  a  system  of  sev-  first  pair  of  legs  (chelipeds)  end  in  the  large 
eral  lake  basins,  in  which  the  water  from  the  chelate  or  nipper-like  claws.  The  smaller  of  the 
river,  owing  to  their  shallowness  and  the  level  large  claws  (*flsh.cUw*  or  'quick  c^aW)  is  slen- 
surface  of  the  country,  flows  now  into  one,  now  der»  toothed,  and  incurved  at  the  tips,  so  that 
another.  The  basins  nearest  the  river  contain  lobsters  seize  fish  and  shells,  and  grapple  with  one 
fresh  water,  while  the  farthest  sinks  are  salt,  another.  The  other  claw  is  thick  and  heavy,  adapted 
and  all  are  surrounded  by  marshy,  reedy  tracts.  ^^^  crushing  heavy  objects,  and  is  called  the 
Judging  from  old  Chinese  records,  the  lakes  are  '^^^W  'knobbed,'  or  'numb  claw.'  Variations  occur 
remains  of  a  large  lake  which  covered  the  region.  >n  the  position  of  these  claws,  being  either  on  the 

<rA#«»^  right  or  left  side.    Lobsters  have  been  observed 

LO^BO,  JERONiiio  ( 1593-1678) .    A  Portuguese  to  transport  small  stones  in  their  claws  while  en- 

missionary  to  Abyssinia.    He  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  gaged  in  burrowing.     The  abdominal  legs  are, 

joined  the  Jesuits  in  1609,  and  became  professor  with  the  exception  of  the  first  pair,  two-branched 

at  the  Collep  of  Coimbra  in  1621.    After  a  short  and  called  the  swimming  legs,  or  swimmerets. 

sUy  in  India,  he  set  out  for  Abyssinia  in  1625,  Qf  these  the  first  pair  are  slender  and  not  di- 

and  carried  on  successful  mission  work  there  for  vided  in  the  female,  while  in  the  male  they  are 

many  years.    Expelled  from  the  country  on  the  much  larger,  thicker,  and  modified  to  serve  as 

death   of  the   Christian   King,   he   returned   to  pairing  organs,   forming  when   placed   together 

Europe  and  sought  to  stir  up  Spain  and  the  Pope  a  funnel-like  apparatus  through  which  the  sper- 

a^inst  the  Abyssinians.    Failing,  he  went  to  In-  matophores  pass  into  the  openings  of  the  ovi- 

'  dia,  where  he  became  Jesuit  provincial  of  Goa.  ducts.     The  last  pair  of  appendages  are  very 

In  1656  he  was  back  at  Lisbon,  where  he  spent  the  broad,  attached  on  each  side  of  a  plate  (telson) 

rest  of  his  life  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.    In  which  represents  the  last  segment  of  the  body. 

1659  he  published  a  history  of  Ethiopia,  which  The  eyes  are  large,  compound,  situated  at  the 

was  translated  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  1735.  end  of  a  thick  movable  stalk,  supposed  by  some 

LOBOO,  16.b6k'.    A  town  of  the  island  of  Bo-  *?  represent  the  appendages  behind.     As  to  the 

hoi,  Philippines,  situated  on  the  Rio  Soca,  four  visual  powers  of  tlie  lobster  we  know  very  lit- 

miles  from  the  southern  coast  and  12  miles  east  ^^f-     ''y^^S^nK  py  experiments  made  on   inserts 

of  Tagbilaran.    Population,  in  1896,  10,175.  ^^^^   similar    faceted   eyes,    they   are    probably 

near-sighted  and  depend  more  on  perceiving  the 

L0B08  {Wb6s)  IBLAKDB,  or  Seal  Islands,  movements  of  other  animals  than  clearly  distin- 

Two  small  groups  of  rocky  islands  off  the  coast  guishing  their  definite  outlines.     The  sense  of 

of  Peru,  famous  for  the  great  quantity  of  guano  hearing  is  well  developed,  the  rather  complicated 

which  they  contain  (Map:  America,  South,  A  3).  ear  being   situated   in   the   broad   joint   of   the 

The  largest  island  of  the  northern  group,  Lobos  smaller  or  first   antenna.     This   consists   of   a 

de  Tierra,  lies  in  latitude  (\o  29'  S.,  12  miles  from  membranous  sac  indicated  by  a  clear  oval  space 

the  mainland,  and  is  about  five  miles  long  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  joint,  with  a  series  of 

two  miles  broad;  the  southern  group,  Lobos  de  delicate  feathery  hairs  arising  from  a  ridge  and 

Aluerra.  lies  about  25  miles  farther  south.  More  provided  each  with  a  nerve,  the  ends  of  the  hairs 

than  8,000,000  tons  of  guano  have  been  exported,  being  immersed  in  a  glairy  fluid.     The  sao  is 
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penetrated  by  a  slit  through  -which  pass  water  of  the  head ;  while  the  swimming  feet  aid  in  pro- 

and  minute  grains  of  sand^  which  perform  the  gression.    They  are  said  to  catch  the  eculpin  and 

function  of  otolites  or  the  ear-bones  of  man.  sea-robin,  and  are  supposed  not  infrequently  to 

Waves  of  sound  impinge  on  the  ear,  the  grains  caiph  other  fish. 

of   sand   shake   about,   and   the   vibrations   are  Repboduction    and   Bbeedino   Habits.     The 

transmitted    to    the    sensitive    feathery    hairs,  ovaries  ('coral')  and  corresponding  male  glands 

thence  to  the  nerves,  which  unite  to  form  the  are  voluminous  organs,  the  testes  being  white, 

auditory  nerve  given  off  from  the  complicated  and  the  ovaries,  when  the  lobster  is  about  to 

brain,  which  is  situated  under  the  solid  rostrum  spawn,  being  pale  green,  and  the  ovarian  eggs 

or  beak.  quite  distinct.    The  eggs  pass  out  of  an  opening 

The  sense  of  smell  is  evidently  acute  and  is  on  the  basal  joint  of  each  of  the  walking  legs 

lodged  in  little  olfactory  rods  arising  from  the  of  the  second  pair ;  the  seminal  ducts  in  the  miue 

joints  of  the  outer  flagella  of  the  first  pair  of  open  on  the  basal  joint  of  each  of  the  last  or  fifth 

antenme.    As  in  insects  and  other  animals,  it  is  pair  of  legs.     Pairing  has  never  been  observed, 

this   sense   which   directs   them  to  their   food,  but  it  is  known  to  take  place  in  spring  and 

rather  than  that  of  sight  or  even  touch,  the  latter  summer.     The  breeding  season  is  in  July  and 

sense  residing  in  the  delicate  hairs  fringing  the  August,  though  the  eggs  may  be   laid  in   the 

mouth  and  other  head-appendages.    Lobsters  are  spring  or  autumn,  and  even  in  winter.    The  eggs 

sensitive  to  light,  and  are  much  more  active  at  are  extruded  and  carried  on  the  under  side  of 

night  than  by  day,  seeking  food  or  their  mates  in  the  body  attached  by  a  cement  in  bunches  to'  the 

the  darkness.  hairs  of  the  swimming  legs,  the  process  taking 

Habits.  The  food  of  the  lobster  is  living  as  place  most  probably  in  the  night  or  early  mom- 
well  as  dead  fish,  the  usual  bait  for  lobster-traps  mg.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  is  estimated  fo 
being  fresh  dead  fish.  The  food  is  comminuted  vary  from  6000  to  80,000,  and  in  some  cases  even 
in  the  fore-stomach  (proventriculus),  which  is  to  100,000.  The  average  number  of  eggs  laid 
very  large  and  capacious,  and  at  the  posterior  end  by  a  lobster  eight  inches  long,  when  sexually  ma- 
the  opening  into  the  intestine  is  Imed  with  a  ture  and  *in  berry*  or  carrying  eggs,  is  6000;  a 
few  very  large  teeth  which  serve  as  a  strainer,  ten-inch  lobster  bears  about  twice  as  many  eggs, 
through  which  the  food  presses  into  the  long  and  one  of  12  inches  carries  double  the  number 
straight  intestine,  which  opens  externally  on  the  borne  by  one  which  measures  10  inches.  When  the 
under  side  of  the  telson.  Lobsters  are  known  fourteen  to  sixteen  inch  limit  is  reached  there  is 
to  live  on  snails,  breaking  oft'  the  shell  of  large  a  decline  in  sexual  vigor.  Female  lobsters  be- 
ones  piece  by  piece  and  picking  out  the  soft  come  sexually  mature  when  from  eight  to  twelve 
parts,  or  swallowing  small  ones  whole.  inches  in  lensth.    The  variation  in  the  number  of 

It  is  known  that  crabs  are  very  active  and  will  «gg8  ^^rne  by  lobsters  of  the   same  length   is 

if  transported  several  miles  from  their  original  often  very  great. 

habitat  find  their  way  back.  Several  lots  of  Embbyoloqy  and  Metamorphosis.  The  lob- 
lobsters  marked  with  a  tag  were  liberated  at-  ster  has  a  much  shorter  larval  life  than  most 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  after  they  were  stripped  of  decapod  Crustacea,  and  its  development  is  in 
their  eggs.  They  all  moved  toward  the  south-  fact  direct,  its  metamorphosis  beins  incomplete, 
west.  One  made  the  journey  from  Woods  Hole  The  period  of  incubation  at  Woods  Hole  is  about 
to  Cuttyhunk,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  in  three  ten  months,  from  the  middle  of  July  or  August 
days.  One  traveled  16  miles  in  twenty-seven  to  the  middle  of  the  followinf^  May  or  Jime.  In 
days.  A  number  returned  to  their  original  one  case  the  eggs  were  carried  336  days,  from 
habitat  at  Cuttyhunk,  Whether  this  forced  mi-  July  1,  1890,  to  June  1,  1891.  The  yolk  segments 
gration  is  due  to  the  so-called  'homing  instinct,'  in  ^bout  twenty-four  hours  after  oviposition,  and 
or  that  they  are  impelled  to  seek  cooler  water,  the  embryo  passes  through  the  nauphus  condition 
remains  to  be  seen;  none  moved  northward  up  in  ten  days,  and  when  from  26  to  28  days  old 
Buzzard's  Bay  into  the  warmer  waters.  As  is  the  eye-pigment  can  be  seen  at  the  surface.  The 
well  known,  the  lobster  can  shoot  backward  to  a  process  of  hatching  for  all  the  eggs  borne  by  one 
considerable  distance  by  suddenly  flexing  the  female  requires  about  a  week, 
abdomen  under  the  cephalothorax,  going  accord-  The  young  on  hatching  are  driven  away  by  the 
ing  to  Herrick  "26  feet  in  less  than  a  second."  fanning  motion  of  the  parent,  and  in  May,  June, 

The  geographical  range  of  the  lobster  is  from  and  July  they  abound  at  the  surface.    Durins  this 

Henley  Harbor,  Labrador,  at  the  eastern  mouth  time  and  until  the  fourth  stage  is  reached  im- 

of  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  southward  to  Dela-  mense  numbers  are  devoured  by  surfaoe-swim- 

ware  Bay,  though  stragglers  have  been  foimd  off  ming  fish  and  other  animals.    Herrick  states  that 

Cape  Hatteras  in  thirty  fathoms,  and  at  Beau-  a  survival  of  two  in  every  10,000  larvn  hatched 

fort,  N.  C.     They  have  been  captured  on  the  would  maintain  the  species  at  an  equilibrium, 

fishing  banks  of  the  bays  of  Maine  and  Nova  and  the  destruction  of  the  yoimg  imder  the  pres- 

Scotia,  and  have  been  taken  from  the  stomachs  ent  conditions  of  the  fishery  is  probably  even 

of  cod  caught  on  George's  Bank.  They  are  usually,  greater  than  this  implies.     After  hatching,  the 

however,  found  near  rocky  shores  below  low-water  young  lobster  passes  through  three  stages  before 

mark    to  a  depth  of  10  to  20  fathoms;  toward  assuming  the  adult  shape.     In  the  first  stage 

winter  they  migrate  into  water  from  36  to  40  (Fig.  1),  which  lasts  from  one  to  four  or  five 

fathoms  deep.     Large   individuals  weighing  20  days,  the  length  of  the  body  being  a  little  over 

pounds  have  been  taken  on  the  Maine  coast,  and  a  third  of  an  inch    (7.84  mm.),  there  are  no 

were  males,  yet  females  19  and  18%  inches  in  abdominal   appendages,   and   the   two   pairs   of 

length  have  been  captured.     They  are  bottom-  antennaB  are  short  and  thick.     It  now  differs, 

feeders,  never  rising  more  than  a  few  feet  above  however,  from  the  larva  (zoCa)  of  most  shrimps 

the  bottom.  and  crabs,   in  having  the  full  complement  of 

In  walking  they  rest  on  the  tips  of  the  slender  thoracic  legs.    In  the  second  stage,  which  lasts 

legs,  extending  the  laige  claws  forward  in  front  from  two  to  five  days,  the  le^^  being  9.2 
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mm.,  four  pairs  of  swimmerets  have  appeared,  Kate  of  Gbowth.    Our  knowledge  of  the  rate 

and  in  the  third  stage  the  last  pair  of  abdominal  of  growth  of  lobsters  is  not  definite,  but  it  is 

legs    (uropods)    arise.     This   stage    lasts   from  known  that  this  rate  varies  enormously  in  dif- 

two  to  eight  days,  its  body  being  11.1  mm.  in  ferent  individuals  reared  in  confinement  in  the 

length.  same  car  under  apparently  the  same  conditions. 

In  Narragansett  Bay  (Wickford)  the  average  Lobster  lings  of  the  same  age  will  measure  from 

period    for   hatching   and    reaching   the   fourth  two  and  three-fourths  to  five  inches.    It  is  prob- 

stage  was  a  little  over  twelve  days.    The  length  able  that  the  length  of  nine  inches  is  not  usually 

of  the  fourth  stage  varies  from  10  to  19  days;  attained  before  the  third  year.     The  variations 

and  during  this  period  the  larva  is  about  half  an  in  growth  are  so  great  that  "it  will  never  be 

inch  (12.5  mm.)  in  length.  possible  to  tell  the  age  of  a  large  lobster  from 

After  the  third   molt,  the  young  lobster  or  its  length."  A   10^ -inch  lobster  is  about  five 

lobsterling    (Fig.    4)    assumes    the    shape    and  years  old. 

habits     of     the     adult.       Its     body     becomes  The  problem  of  artificial  propagation  of  the 

heavier,     the     chelie    or    hands    of    the     first  lobster  will  be  solved,  says  Herrick,  when  means 

pair  of   feet  are  held  straight  out,  and  after  are  devised  by  which  the  larvse  after  hatching 

living  at  the  surface  from  six  to  ^ight  weeks  it  can  be  reared  in  large  inclosures  until  the  fifth 

sinks  to  the  bottom,  over  which  it  crawls,  and  or  sixth  stage,  i.e.  when  three-quarters  of  an 

now  the  habits  change.    The  young  lobster,  pre-  inch  long,  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 

▼iously  without  fear  and  moving  aimlessly  aTOut  EcoNOiiic  Impobtance.    Of  the  annual  yield  of 

at  the  surface,  now  appears  timid  and  retreats  lobsters  on  the  Atlantic   Coast  of  the   United 

from  danger,  as  does  the  adult;  after  reaching  the  States,  75  per  cent,  is  from  the  waters  of  Maine, 

bottom  it  travels  toward  the  shore,  and  burrows  In    1880  the  total  yield  of  the  United   States 

in  the  sand  at  the  bottom  imder  stones,  and  takqs  was  over  20  million  pounds,  and  in  1889  this  had 

every  precaution  to  avoid  its  'enemies.'    Its  nat-  risen  to  over  30  million,  but  that  was  the  high- 

nral  food  consists  of  minute  crustaceans  (cope-  water  mark  of   lobster   production.     Beginning 

pods),  and  when  food  is  scarce  its  own  breth-  with  1890  there  has  been  a  constant  decrease  in 

ren,  as  it  is  atrociously  cannibalistic.  tne  amount,  so  that  in  1898  it  was  only  a  little 

MoLTiHO.  The  periodical  shedding  of  the  skin  over  15  million  pounds,  and  in  1900  still  less, 
begins  when  the  lobsterlings  are  two  or  three  But  while  there  has  been  this  immense  decrease 
days  old,  and  continues  throughout  life,  the  in  amount,  the  ever  increasing  demand  has  stead- 
intervals  between  the  successive  castings  of  the  ily  raised  the  price,  so  that  the  value  of  the 
shell  growing  longer  with  age.  It  molts  from  catch  in  1898  was  more  than  $1,300,000,  while  in 
14  to  17  times  during  the  first  year  of  its  life.  1889  it  was  about  $860,000.  In  1880  the  Massa- 
After  sexual  maturity  ecdysis  may  not  occur  more  chusetts  catch  was  over  4,300,000  pounds,  worth 
than  once  a  year;  a  10^-inch  lobster  has  molted  about  $158,000,  or  about  3.6  cents  per  pound;  in 
from  25  to  26  times.  1898  it  had  fallen  to  less  than  1,700,000  pounds, 

In  the  first  molts,  as  in  those  succeeding,  the  worth  less  than  $148,000,  or  about  8.7  cents  per 
process  is  the  same,  the  old  skin  being  split  across  poimd.  Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
the  back,  between  the  hinder  edge  of  the  shield  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  lobsters  and  to 
or  carapace  and  the  abdomen;  the  carapace  is  replenish  the  depleted  areas,  but  so  far  with  lit- 
raised  up  behind,  the  body  being  gradually  drawn  tie  success.  All  the  New  England  States  have 
out  through  the  gaping  opening.  In  adult  lob-  laws  protecting  small  lobsters,  but  these  laws 
sters  the  withdrawal  of  the  contents  of  the  big  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  States  and  are 
claws  is  facilitated  by  the  partial  absorption  difiicult  to  enforce.  The  principal  feature  of  these 
of  the  lime  in  the  shell  of  the  narrow  part  of  laws  is  the  determination  of  the  minimum  size 
the  base  of  the  leg,  so  that  the  integument  can  of  a  marketable  lobster,  measured  from  the 
be  distended.  The  muscles  at  this  time  are  greatly  anterior  end  of  the  head  (the  so-called  beak  or 
stretched,  while  their  action  is  probably  aided  rostrum)  to  the  tip  of  the  telson.  None  of  the 
by  the  removal  of  water  from  the  blood  (Vitzou) .  States  permit  the  sale  of  lobsters  less  than  nine 
During  the  process  the  stomach  with  the  solid  inches  in  length,  and  the  Massachusetts  law 
teeth,  as  well  as  the  chitinous  lining  of  the  places  the  limit  at  10%  inches.  In  addition 
cesophagus  and  intestine,  are  cast  off  with  the  to  protective  legislation,  attempts  have  been  made 
entire  integument,  including  the  finest  hairs  to  save  the  lobster-supply  by  artificial  hatching 
fringing  the  appendages.  *Shedders'  are  those  and  planting  of  the  young.  These  efforts  have 
with  shells  "hard  and  dull,'  previous  to  shedding  been  made  chiefly  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
er casting  their  shell,  while  soft-shelled  lobsters  mission,  which  has  for  some  years  past  secured  all 
are  those  which  have  recently  exuviated.  The  the  females  'in  berry*  which  were  obtainable,  and, 
process  oceupies  but  a  few  minutes,  imless  taking  the  eggs  from  them,  has  raised  them  under 
through  w^dmess  it  is  delayed.  The  period  of  artificial  conditions,  as  is  done  with  fish-eggs, 
shedding  is,  as  in  insects  and  other  animals,  a  In  1900  more  than  90,000,000  eggs  were  thus 

Srecarious  one,  and  sometimes  the  animal  dies  handled,    from    which    over    80,000,000    young 

uring  the  process ;  both  in  the  larval  and  adult  hatched.    Unfortunately,  however,  these  attempts 

stages  growth  or  increase  in  size  takes   place  have  not  met  with  any  considerable  success,  as 

while  the  new  shell   is  being  formed,  and  not  the  young  in  the  hatcheries  have  a  very  high 

immediately  nfter  ecdysis.    (Herrick.)     The  in-  death-rate,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  parasitic  diat- 

creaae  in  length  of  a  lobster  five  and  one-half  oms  and  bacteria.     In  1901  and  1902,  however, 

inches  long  is  one  inch;  in  one  11 H  inches  long  more  encouraging  results  were  obtained  than  ever 

one  and  one-fourth  inches.     The  appearance  of  before,  through  the  use  of  large  bolting-cloth 

nidden    growth    is    due   to   the    absorption    of  'cages,'  in  which  the  young  were  kept  under  as 

water,  not  cellular  growth.    After  molting  it  is  natural  conditions  as  possible,  while  undergo- 

•ereral  weeks  before  the  new  shell  is  as  hard  as  ing  their  metamorphosis.    It  is  probably  only  a 

the  old  one.  question  of  a  few  years  before  the  Fish  Com- 
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mission  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  reasonable  the  hip  is  noticeably  more  sensitive  than  the 

supply  of  lobsters  along  the  New  England  coast,  ankle  (.6°  and  1**  respectively). 

Lobsters  are  caught  chiefly  by  means  of  'traps'  Auditoiy  impressions  are  also  localized;  but, 

made  of  laths  and  stout  cord,  into  which  they  since  sounds  do  not  themselves  possess  the  spatial 

are  beguiled  by  a  piece  of  meat  or  fish.    These  attribute,  extension  (q.v.),  our  judgment  of  tibe 

traps  are  usually  three  or  four  feet  long  and  direction  whence  they  come  is  eU'ected  indirectly 

capable  of  containing  a  number  of  lobsters.  They  by  a  process  of 'associative  supplementing/     (See 

are  set  in  water  ranging  from  five  to  six  up  to  Association  of  Ideas.)     By  experience,  definite 

thirty  fathoms  or  even  more,  and  are  visited  tactual  and  visual  space  positions  become  inti- 

every  two  or  three  days,  if  the  weather  permits,  mately  associated  to  definite  corresponding  inten- 

From  the  traps  the  lobsters  are  taken  to  floating  sive  differences  in  the  auditory  impressions  of 

cages,   called   cars,   where   they  are  kept  until  the  two  ears.    For  the  perception  of  locality  in 

enough  are  gathered  to  warrant  a  shipment.  the  third  dimension,  see   Distance,  or  Depth. 

BiBLiooRAPHY.     Uerrick,   The  American  Lob-  Consult:  Kuelpe,  Outlines  of  Psychology,  trans- 

ster:  A  Study  of  Its  Habits  and  Development  lated    (New  York,    1895) ;   Lotze,   MedieiniBohe 

(Washington,  1896)  ;  Bumpus,  "The  Embryology  Peychologie  (Leipzig,  1852)  ;  Titchener,  An  Out- 

of  the  American  Lobster,"  in  Journal  of  Mor-  line  of  Psychology   (New  York,  1899)  ;  Wundt, 

phology,  vol.  v.  (Chicago,  1891) ;  Annual  Report  Physiologisehe  Psychologic  (Leipzig,  1893). 

rC^TTS'TS*^*  "'V^T^i^Ln^of*'''  ""^  ^^"^  3W)CAIi  OPTION.    A  system  of  local  control 

Isla^  (Providence,  R.  L,  1900-02) .  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^     g^  TinpERANCE. 

11  K^?y^-?^  ^^''°'  ^?' P^^^^^  a'"""!:  ^""^5  3W)CAL  BANK,    A  temporary  rank  or  grada 

lloh,  dolt  4-  y>orm) ,  or  Luowobm.    A  ch«topod  bestowed  in  the  British  Army,  during  war,  which 

worm    {Arentcola  pwcatonum)   used  by  British  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^    .^.^J^  absolute  rank  to 

anglers  as  a  bait.    It  lives  m  deep  burrows  hoi-  ^^^^^  ^^^j^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^i  1^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

lowed  out  of  the  sand  on  the  seashore,  eating  its  ^^  ^^^  .^  temporary,  and  holds  good  only  in 

way  and  passing  the  sand  through  the  alimentary  ^j^^^              commanded  at  the  time>  the  com- 

canal  to  ^ract  whatever  nutriment  it  may  con-  ^ander-in-chief  who  grants  it,  but  mist  be  con- 

^'\  i^    *l^  ^"^  head  without  eyes  or  jaws,  ^     ^  ^    ^^    SecreU^  of  State  for  War. 

a  short  proboscis,  and  thirteen  pairs  of  gills,  ^                      ^ 

placed  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  l^y.  LOCABNO,   l6-k&r^n6    (Ger.   Luggarus).     A 

It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  a  foot.  Another  spe-  town  in  the  Canton  of  Ticino,  Switzerland,  on 

cies  {Arenicola  custatum)  is  found  on  the  coast  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Maggiore  (q.v.)  at  the 

of  Eastern  North  America,  and  others  on  the  Pa-  mouth   of  the  Maggia.     It  is  connected  by  a 

cific  Coast.  branch  railway  with  the  main  line  of  the  Saint 

LOCAL  ACTION.  See  Voltaic  Cell,  or  Bat-  Gotthard  system  and  by  regular  steamboat  ser- 

^^jjY  Vice  m  summer  with  Arona  ( q.v. ) .    The  pilgrim- 
age Church  of  Madonna  del  Sasso  contains  paint- 

LOCALITY  (Lat.  localitas,  from  localis,  re-  ings  of  interest,  and  on  September  8th  occurs  the 

lating  to  place,  from  2ocu«,  place).  Perception  or.  great   festival  of  the   Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 

If  we  are  touched  upon  some  part  of  the  skin,  we  Locarno,  mentioned  in  history  as  early  as  789, 

are  conscious  of  a  pressure,  which  is  definitely  came  into  the  possession  of  Milan  in  1340,  and 

localized.     Similarly,  the  various  objects  in  the  was  ceded  te  the  Swiss  in  1512.    Its  development 

field  of  vision  possess  a  definite  position.    Again,  ^as  arrested  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants 

we  are  able  te  describe  the  position  of  our  limbs  in  1553.    The  population  (mostly  Catholic  Ital- 

when  they  are  entirely  concealed  from  our  view,  ians)  is  almost  3200. 

In  other  words,  pressure,  color,  and  articular  ▼  rk/rrr  a -bih-b  /ix    «/u«  v  •»/*  •u>^i»i»     a 

(joint)    sensations  are  interpreted  not  onlv  as  .   I'OCHABEB  (IdK-a'Wr)  NO  MOBE.  A  song 

<;utaneous   and  articular   pressures   and   coolers,  Ji^^P??.  ^J^^Y^   first  publish«l   m  his    Tea 

but  also  as  pressures  and  colors  at  a  particular  l<^l\  Miscellany,  a  collection  of  English   and 

place;  they  are  somehow  'localized'  in  objective  Scotch  songs.  The  air,  for  which  a  Scotch  ongm 

space.    The  problem  of  the  perception  of  locality  ^*^^"  claimed,  is  probably  Irish,  and  app«irs 

consiste  in  a  determination  of  the  accuracy  of  ^  "The  Irish  Inne»^  m  Thomas  T^eVs  New 

localization,  and  an  explanation  of  the  conditions  ^^^*'^f  J^^?l  Prologues,  and  EptUgues    (Lon- 

of  its  operation  ^®"»  1676).    It  was  also  known  as  "Kin^  James  s 

The  Accuracy  of  cuteneous  localization  is  de-  ^arch  to  Dublin."    The  melody  is  attributed  in 

termined  by  touching  the  skin  of  the  observer  ^"^^^^^fJtV!'^^   ^«t!^  ?Uiot^''i  ^r.^^1^ 

with  a  pencil.    On  the  removal  of  the  pencil,  the  ^eilly  of  Killincarra,  about  1635.    See  Our  Fa. 

observer  endeavors,  with  closed  eyes,  to  place  *^"«»*'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^>  1^^)- 
his  own  pencil  upon  the  stimulated  spot.  On  LOCHES,  Idsh.  An  ancient  town  in  the  De- 
the  wrist,  the  average  error  of  localization  is  partment  of  Indre-et-Loire,  France,  situated  on 
from  5  to  10  mm.  The  accuracy  of  cutaneous  the  left  bank  of  the  Indre,  29  miles  by  rail  south- 
localization  within  one  and  the  same  area  (the  east  of  Tours  (Map:  France,  G  4).  Ite  chief 
*limen  of  separation' )  is  determined  by  the  point  of  interest  centres  in  ite  old  castle,  built  by 
simultaneous  application  of  two  points  upon  the  Charles  VII.,  and  now  used  for  administrative 
skin.  (See  Extension;  Limen.)  The  fineness  purposes.  One  of  the  towers  still  contains  the 
of  the  visual  perception  of  locality  is  measured  iron  cages  which  held  ma^  famous  prisoners 
by  the  minimal  visual  extent.  The  'movement  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Xl.  The  castle  also 
limen/  or  the  least  noticeable  diflference  in  the  conteins  the  tomb  of  Agnes  Sorel,  the  mistress  of 
position  of  a  limb,  depends  upon  the  joint  at  Charles  VII.  The  town  hall,  a  Renaissance  build* 
which  the  movement  takes  place.  The  larger  ing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  collegiate 
jointe  have,  as  a  rule,  smaller  movement  limens;  Church  of  Saint  Ours  (tenth  to  twelfth  century) 
the  shoulder  discriminates  a  difference  in  the  are  also  noteworthy.  Loches  produces  some 
position  of  the  hand  better  than  does  the  elbow;  textiles    and    trades    in   agricultural   products. 
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Lochea  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  Qf  a  Ro- 
man settlement.  It  was  held  by  the  English  for 
about  fifty  years  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Pop- 
uUtion,  in  1891,  5132;  in  1901,  5161. 

LOCTTTRTi,  16k-«K.  A  Highland  chief  of  Scot- 
land.   See  Cauxbon,  Donald. 

IfOCHIEL'8  WABKING.  A  poem  by 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  subject  of  whicn  is  Don- 
ald, son  of  Sir  Evan  Cameron  of  Lochiel. 

LOCHIKVAB^  IdK'In-var'.  A  well-known 
ballad,  and  the  name  of  its  hero,  in  Scott's 
Marmion.  The  young  Highlander  rescues  his 
sweetheart,  who  is  about  to  be  married  to  an- 
other, by  claiming  a  last  dance,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  swings  the  lady  to  the  saddle  of  his 
waiting  horse  and  carries  her  off  before  the 
astonished  company  can  interfere. 

LOCH  KATBINE,  kftt^rln.  See  Katbine, 
Loch. 

LOGHLEVEN;  IQK-Ie^ven.  An  oval  lake  in 
Kinross-shire,  Scotland,  about  three  and  three- 
quarters  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide  (Map: 
Scotland,  C  3).  It  is  famous  for  the  ruins  of 
its  ancient  castle  built  on  one  of  seven  islands, 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  a  place  of  great 
historical  interest  and  the  prison  ot  Queen  Mary 
(1567-68):  The  lake  receives  the  waters  of  sev- 
eral streams  and  is  much  frequented  for  its 
excellent  trout  -  fishing.  Consult  Bums-Begg, 
History  of  Lochleven  Castle  (Kinross,  1877). 

LOCHLEVEN  castle.    See  Lochleven. 

LOCH  LOMONDy  l(/mond.  See  Lomond 
Loch. 

LOCHKEB,  16G'nSr,  Stephan  (M451).  A 
German  painter,  bom  at  Meersburg,  in  the  Bish- 
opric of  Constance.  He  appears  in  the  records  as 
having  been  chosen  councilor  of  the  Guild  of 
Painters  at  Cologne  in  1447,  and  again  in  1460. 
His  chief  work— and  that  of  the  Cologne  School 
— ^is  the  triptych  known  as  the  KOlner  Dombild. 
Other  extant  paintings  b^  him  are  two  tablets, 
each  representmg  three  samts,  an  ''Entombment," 
a  "Last  Judgment,"  and  the  ''Madonna  in  the 
Rose-Arbor,"  in  the  Wallraf-Richartz  Museum 
of  Cologne;  and  in  the  Germanic  Museum  of 
NuremMrg,  "Christ  and  Six  Saints." 

LOCK  (AS.  I6c,  from  lAcan,  OHG.  lUkhan, 
Goth.  ga-lUkan,  to  close;  ultimately  connected 
with  Lith.  I4zt%,  Skt.  ruj,  to  break).  A  contriv- 
ance for  securely  fastening  a  door  or  lid  by 
means  of  an  inclosed  bolt  which  is  shot  back  and 
forth  by  a  key  or  other  device.  The  bolt  is 
usually  guarded  by  an  obstacle,  and  locks  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes  according  to  the 
character  of  the  obstacle  which  must  be  overcome 
by  the  key.  ( 1 )  Warded  locks  are  those  in  which 
the  obstacle  consists  of  fixed  wards  or  ridges 
within  the  lock.  (2)  Tumbler  locks  are  those  in 
which  the  obstacles  are  movable  pins  or  levers. 
In  either  class  of  locks  the  bolt  can  be  actuated 
only  by  a  properly  shaped  key,  whose  indenta- 
tions correspond  to  the  ridges  or  will  raise  the 
pins  to  the  proper  height. 

Historical  Developkent.  In  his  paper  on 
Locks  and  Safes  (see  bibliography),  Mr.  Chubb 
traces,  in  the  following  manner,  the  development 
of  locks.  The  bolt,  or  essential  part  of  a  lock,  was 
probably  developed  from  the  bar  or  cross-beam 
with  which  early  peoples  secured  their  doors. 
This  bar  was  held  in  sockets  or  staples  fixed  on 
the  door,  and  was  secured  by  means  of  a  pin 


dropped  through  a  hole  in  the  staple  and  bar. 
From  this  original  bar-fastening  four  different 
types  of  locks  were  developed  by  primitive  men. 
The  Egyptian  placed  the  bar  on  the  outside  of 
the  door  and  reached  the  pin  which  held  it 
through  a  hole  in  the  bar  itself.    In  other  words. 
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the  bar,  which  was  shortened  into  a  bolt,  was 
hollow  for  a  part  of  the  distance.  Instead  of  one 
pin,  several  pins  were  used.  The  fully  de- 
veloped Egyptian  lock  consists  of  a  case,  which 
is  nailed  to  the  door.  Through  the  case  passes 
a  large  wooden  bolt,  the  end  of  which  enters  the 
staple,  while  the  opposite  end  is  left  exposed.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  bolt  is  a  square  groove, 
which  has  certain  round  or  square  holes.  When 
the  bolt  is  pushed  home  into  the  staple,  these 
holes  come  exactly  under  corresponding  little 
cavities  in  the  case,  in  each  of  which  is  placed 
an  upright  wooden  pin  with  a  knob,  which  pre- 
vents its  falling  too  low;  these  little  pins  conse- 
quently fall  into  the  holes  in  the  bolt  when 
it  is  pushed  far  enough,  and  the  door  is  locked. 
In  order  to  unlock  it,  a  bar  of  wood  is  passed 
into  the  groove  in  the  bolt,  and  on  the  bar 
there  are  the  same  number  of  pins  of  wood 
placed  upright  as  there  are  holes  in  the  bolt 
and  loose  pins  in  the  chambers  of  the  case; 
and  these  upright  pins  are  placed  so  as  to  corre- 
spond exactly  in  size  and  position  to  the  holes ; 
therefore,  when  the  pins  reach  the  holes,  they 
slip  into  them  and  push  up  the  loose  pins  into 
their  respective  cavities,  and  the  bolt  is  then 
easily  pulled  back  by  means  of  the  bar  or  k^. 
This  form  of  lock,  exactly  like  that  made  4000 
years  ago,  is  still  used  in  Egypt.  The  later 
Roman  lock  was  based  upon  it,  and  it  contains 
the  principle  of  the  modem  pin-tumbler  lock.  It 
is  easy  to  see  how,  in  the  simplest  form  of  this 
lock,  while  the  bolt  was  still  a  hollow  beam,  the 
key  was  the  human  arm  and  the  projections  on 
it  were  the  five  finsfers  of  the  human  hand  used 
to  press  up  the  pins.  In  order  to  reach  the  beam 
from  the  other  side  of  the  door,  to  insert  the 
key,  a  hole  was  made  in  the  door  through  which 
to  pass  the  hand. 

In  another  class  of  locks  the  pins  are  lifted 
from  the  holes  in  the  bolt — ^the  bolt  being  still 
on  the  outside  of  the  door — ^by  means  of  a  hole  in 
the  staple.  The  hole  is  horizontal,  the  pins  are 
square  in  section  and  are  notched  on  their  sides, 
permitting  the  key  to  pass  into  position  before 
they  are  lifted ;  the  key  is  usually  flat  with  little 
side  projections  which  engafi^  the  pins.  The 
bolt  is  drawn  by  hand  after  the  key  has  dis- 
en^ged  the  pins. 

In  the  third  type  of  primitive  lock  the  bolt 
is  on  the  inside  of  the  door  and  the  pin  which 
holds  it  does  not  need  to  be  concealed.  The  key 
is  a  sickle-shaped  piece  of  iron,  which  is  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  door  and  pushes  up  the 
pin  on  the  inside.  Just  how  these  keys  were 
manipulated  and  how  closely  they  were  fitted  is 
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unoertain.  They  must  have  been  widely  lued, 
for  they  are  found  in  abundance  in  different 
parts  of  Europe^  especially  France  and  Germany. 

The  fourth  type  was  used  in  the  Roman  pad- 
locks, and  is  still  used  in  China.  The  bolt  is 
kept  out  by  the  projection  of  a  spring  or  springs 
which  spread  out  against  the  sides  of  the  staple. 
The  springs  are  merely  flexible  barbs  attached 
to  the  bolt,  and  the  key  is  a  flattish  one  with 
prongs  at  the  end  to  engage  the  springs.  The 
key  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  door  and 
turned  and  pulled.  This  compresses  the  springs 
80  the  bolt  can  be  pushed  back  by  the  key. 

In  the  fully  deyeloped  fixed  lock  of  the  Romans 
the  parts  are  of  metal ;  the  bolt  is  much  shortened ' 
and  is  concealed  behind  an  ornamental  plate. 
The  pins  which  hold  the  bolt  vary  in  shape  and 
are  pressed  down  by  a  flat  soring.  The  key, 
which  reaches  the  bolt  through  a  hole  in  the 
front  plate,  has  projections  or  teeth  in  it  cor- 
responding to  the  pins.  The  key  presses  up  the 
pins  and  frees  the  bolt,  so  that  it  can  slide  ex- 
actly as  in  the  Egyptian  lock. 

Ihiring  the  Middle  Ages  very  complicated  and 
ingenious  locks  .of  various  kinds  were  made,  and 
much  artistic  taste  was  expended  upon  their 
ornamentation.  Such  locks,  however,  were  not 
adapted  to  general  use,  and  they  were  found  only 
on  the  caskets  of  the  wealthy. 

Wabded  Locks.  The  origin  of  warded  locks  is 
imknown,  but  is  undoubtedly  of  early  date,  for 
they  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  Etruscans. 
A  century  ago  they  were  considered  very  safe, 
and  were  made  in  most  complicated  and  inge< 
nious  forms.  It  was  the  only  lock  generally  em: 
ployed  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
even  for  important  purposes,  and  this  kind  of 
lock  is  still  in  very  common  use.  It  consists  of  a 
bolt  of  metal,  to  which  a  spring  is  attached.    The 


neither  .the  stringpieoe  nor  the  notches  and 
curves  on  the  imder  side,  but  it  has  two  notches 
on  the  upper  side,  which  are  exactly  as  far  apart 
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bolt  is  moved  backward  or  forward  by  means  of  a 
key,  which  by  raising  the  bolt  compresses  the 
spring  in  the  slot,  through  which  it  works,  and  so 
lets  it  pass  on  until  out  of  the  range  of  the  key's 
action.  As  the  key  turns  on  a  pivot,  its  action  is 
regulated  by  the  length  of  the  wards  and  tne 
depth  of  a  curve  cut  in  the  under  side  of  the 
bolt.  In  order  to  prevent  any  key  of  the  same 
size  opening  all  such  locks,  little  ridp;es  of  iron 
are  placed  in  circles  or  parts  of  circles,  and 
grooves  are  cut  in  the  keys  so  as  to  correspond 
with  them;  hence,  only  the  key  which  has  open- 
ings or  wards  which  will  allow  the  ridges  to^  pass 
through  them  can  be  used.  The  bolt  has  at  the 
end  opposite  to  that  which  enters  the  staple  a 
small  piece  slit,  bent  outward,  and  tempered 
hard;  this  forms  the  spring;  below  are  two 
notches,  divided  by  a  curved  piece  of  the  bolt; 
there  is  another  notch,  which,  if  the  key  enters 
and  is  turned  round  it,  draws  the  bolt  forward 
or  backward  in  locking  or  unlocking,  and  the 
spring  makes  the  end  of  the  bolt  either  drop  into 
one  of  the  notches  or  rise  up  the  curve,  according 
to  the  distance  to  which  it  is  pulled. 

The  iumhler  lock  is  an  advance  upon  the  lock 
just  described.-  In  its  simplest  form  the  bolt  has 
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(1)  Bolt  in  place,  tnmbler  removed,  and  ebown  below* 
(3)  Tnmbler  in  place  with  key  being  turned  to  lift  it. 

as  the  distance  moved  by  the  bolt  in  locking  or 
unlocking.  Behind  the  bolt  is  the  tumbler,  a 
small  plate  moving  on  a  pivot,  and  having  pro- 
jecting from  its  face  a  small  square  pin,  which 
when  the  bolt  is  locked  or  unlocked  falls  ex- 
actly into  one  or  the  other  of  the  small  notches. 
There  is  in  the  key  a  notch  which  corresponds 
to  the  outline  of  the  tumbler.  This  acts  upon 
the  tumbler  when  the  key  is  turned,  and  raises  it 
so  as  to  lift  the  pin  out  of  the  notch  in  the  bolt, 
and  allow  the  latter  to  be  moved  freely  forward 
until  the  other  notch  comes  imder  the  pin,  when 
the  latter  falls  into  and  immediately  stops  its 
farther  progress,  and  the  action  of  the  key  must 
be  reversed  in  order  to  relieve  it  again^  This 
very  simple  application  of  the  tumbler  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  principle,  which  may  be  and 
is  varied  to  an  almost  endless  extent.  Its  re- 
semblance to  its  prototype,  the  Egyptian  lock, 
with  pins  dropping  into  holes  in  a  bolt  and  raised 
by  a  key,  is  apparent.  In  another  class  of.  locks, 
first  used  in  medieval  times,  the  keys  are  pipe- 
shaped,  to  slide  onto  a  fixed  pin  in  the  lock,  like 
the  old-fashioned  watch-key.  Such  locks  are 
now  used  chiefly  in  cabinet-work.  Chubb's  lode 
(originally  patented  in  1818)  carries  out  the 
tumbler  principle  most  fully,  the  bolt  itself  being 
only  a  series  of  tumblers,  with  a  notch  on  the 
key  for  each.  Bramah's  lock,  patented  in  1788, 
is  very  different  in  principle  from  those  men- 
tioned, consisting  of  a  number  of  movable  slides 
or  interior  bolts  working  in  an  internal  cylinder 
of  the  lock,  and  regulated  by  the  pressure  up- 
ward or  downward  of  the  key  acting  on  a  spiral 
spring.    For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  very  secure. 
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The  'narantoptic'  (inspection-defying)  lock  of 
Day  ft  Mewell,  often  called  the  Hobb's  lock,  on 
account  of  the  success  of  that  gentleman  in  Latro- 
ducing  it,  is  an  ingenious  and  complicated  piece 
of  mechanism  which  was  widely  used  for  some 
time  after  its  introduction  about  1850,  and  was 
considered  absolutely  safe.    It  was  picked,  how* 
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ever,  by  Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  the  inventor  of  the  cele- 
brated Yale  lock.  The  Yale  lock,  with  iU  char- 
acteristic flat  key,  was  invented  about  1860,  and 
is  a  development  of  the  old  Egyptian  pin-lock. 
The  lock  consists  of  a  barrel,  which  turns  in  a 
cylinder  in  order  to  move  the  bolt.    The  barrel 
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(1)  without  kej.    (3)  Key  inserted,  pins  brought  into 
line,  and  bolt  being  turned. 

is  prevented  from  being  turned  by  five  divided 
pin  tumblers,  which  move  up  and  down  in  little 
cylindrical  rooms  and  pass  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  case  and  through  the  bolt,  so  their 
lower  edges  come  in  contact  with  the  key  as  it  is 
inserted.  The  upj>er  part  of  each  pin  is  forced 
down  by  a  little  spiral  spring,  which  is  placed 
above  it  in  the  pin-room.  This  in  turn  presses 
down  the  lower  part  of  the  pin,  so  that,  when  the 
key  is  not  in  tlie  lock,  the  pins  hold  the  bolt. 
The  pins  are  imequally  divided,  and  the  upper 
surface  of  the  key  is  so  shaped  as  to  raise  the 
pins  correspondingly,  as  the  division  between 
each  upper  and  lower  pin  is  on  the  line  between 
the  barrel  and  cylinder.  When  the  key  is  in- 
serted the  pins  are  gradually  raised  imtil  all 
those  in  the  cvlinder  are  raised  exactly  to  the 
line  between  the  barrel  and  the  cylinder,  while 
the  lower  portions  of  the  pins  are  raised  to  the 
same  point,  permitting  the  barrel  to  be  easily 
turned,  so  as  to  throw  the  bolt.  Should  a  false 
key  be  inserted  the  steps  on  its  upper  surface 
would  not  correspond  to  the  division  of  the  pins, 
but  some  would  be  raised  too  high,  projecting 
from  the  barrel  into  the  cylinder,  and  some  would 
not  be  raised  hifh  enough,  and  thus  the  bolt 
would  remain  locked.  Recent  improvements  in 
the  form  of  the  key  render  the  lock  still  more 
secure.  These  consist  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
cross-section,  both  of  the  key  and  its  keyway, 
whereby  these  parts  are  interlocked  throughout 
their  length  and  access  to  the  tumblers  made  so 
difficult  as  to  render  the  lock  practically  'un- 

?ickab1e.'  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  form  of 
'ale  lock  is  the  latch-lock.  Like  all  latch-locks, 
this  one  works  automatically  when  the  door  is 
closed.  It  opens  on  the  inside  with  a  handle, 
and  on  the  outside  with  a  key.  The  latch  is  an 
entirely  modem  addition  to  the  door-lock,  which 
enables  it  to  be  locked  or  opened  from  the  inside 
without  a  key. 

Classification  of  Locks.  Locks  in  a  general 
way  may  be  classified  according  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended,  as  follows:  (1)  Front- 
door locks  and  vestibule  latches,  for  entrances; 
(2)  sliding-door  lodks;  (3)  night-latches;  (4) 
store-door  locks;  (5)  dead-locks,  in  which  no 
knob  is  used,  the  key  action  alone  being  required ; 
(6)  hotel  locks,  which  are  so  arranged  that  when 
locked  from  the  inside  they  cannot  be  imlocked 
from  the  outside  of  the  door.  Mortise  locks  are 
mortised  into  the  frame  of  the  door,  while  rim 
locks  are  secured  to  its  face.  Master-keyed  locks 
are  so  constructed  that  a  single  master-key  can 
unlock  a  whole  group  or  series,  but  there  is  also 


an  individual  key  for  each  lock,  which  will 
operate  no  other  lock  in  the  series. 

DiAX  Locks.  An  important  class  of  locks  are 
what  are  called  permutation  and  dial  locks,  used 
upon  safes.  One  of  the  principal  devices  in 
them  is  the  employment  of  a  number  of  wheels, 
placed  near  together,  on  an  axis  on  which  they 
move  independently.  These  wheels  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  motion  of  each  other,  except  when 
certain  pins  are  brought  in  contact,  the  pins 
beine  movable  at  the  will  of  the  person  adjusting 
the  lock.  In  this  way  one  having  knowledge  of 
the  combination  may  arrange  the  wheels  so  that 
certain  slots  in  their  peripheries  will  not  coin- 
cide, and  cannot  be  made  to  coincide,  by  any  one 
not  in  possession  of  the  arrangement.  The  per- 
son havmg  such  knowledge  may,  however,  readily 
place  the  slots  into  line  so  that  a  key  may  be 
passed  through  them,  or  a  handle  operating  the 
bolt  mechanism  released  and  the  latter  moved. 
An  ingeniously  arranged  dial  is  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  safe  door,  through  which  a  bolt 
passes  attached  in  the  lock  to  a  wheel.  This 
fixed  wheel  can  be  turned  one  way  or  another, 
and,  being  provided  with  a  pin,  the  first  of  the 
movable  wheels  may  be  turned  so  that  its  slot 
will  correspond  to  any  number  on  the  dial.  The 
first  movable  wheel,  being  also  provided  with  a 
pin  upon  its  disk,  is  made  to  turn  the  second 
wheel  to  a  certain  position,  and  so  on  to  the  last 
wheel,  when,  the  slots  being  all  brought  into 
line,  the  handle  operating  the  bolts  Ib  free  to 
turn.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  these 
locks,  each  possessing  various  advantages.  As 
burglars  often  compel  the  person  having  the 
knowledge  of  the  combination  of  a  lock  to  reveal 
the  secret,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  provide 
bank-vault  locks  with  a  clockwork  attachment 
by  means  of  which  the  bolt  is  liberated  at  a 
certain  hour,  imtil  which  time  nobody,  not  even 
the  person  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  com- 
bination, can  open  the  lock.  As  powerful  ex- 
plosives have  been  inserted  through  the  key- 
holes of  locks,  a  keyless  time  lock  has  been  de- 
vised for  greater  security.  A  case  containing 
two  veiy  powerful  springs  is  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  door  and  operated  by  a  key  on  the  out- 
side. One  of  these  springs  is  released  as  the 
door  is  shut  and  throws  the  bolts  into  a  locked 
position.  The  second  spring  is  acted  on  by  a 
clock  movement,  and  at  whatever  hour  the  clock 
is  set  the  spring  is  released  and  throws  the  bolts 
into  their  unlocked  position.  The  owner,  when 
closing  his  safe  at  night,  sets  the  clock  to  run  off 
guard  at  whatever  hour  he  wishes,  say  nine 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  They  may  be  set 
to  run  seventy-two  hours. 

ELets  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  locks  to 
which  they  belong.  In  olden  times  keys  were 
ponderous  affairs,  which  were  borne  on  the  shoul- 
der instead  of  being  tucked  away  in  the  pocket. 
They  were  often  several  feet  long.  The  ordinaiy 
key  consists  of  three  parts — the  bow,  or  upper 
end;  the  bit,  or  lock  end;  and  the  connecting 
shank.  When  the  cuts  of  the  bit  are  on  the  side 
or  edge  they  indicate  a  tumbler  or  lever  lock; 
when  the  cuts  are  on  the  top  or  bottom  the  key 
belongs  to  a  ward  lock.  When  the  shank  is  tubu- 
lar it  indicates  a  lock  which  can  be  operated 
from  one  side  only,  such  as  are  used  for  drawers 
and  chests,  for  door-lock  keys  have  solid  shanks. 
Cylinder  locks  have  flat  keys  without  a  bit,  or 
rather  with  a  shank  which  is  a  prolonged  bit; 
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the  new  Yale  locks  have  what  is  known  as  a  para- 
centric instead  of  a  flat  key;  flat  keys,  without  a 
wing  or  bit,  are  now  made  for  warded  and  lever 
tiunbler  locks. 


(1)  XABIiT  KQYPTlAlf  AND  (3)  POMPBIAN  KKT8. 

BiBUOoaAFHT.  For  the  development  of  early 
locks,  consult  a  paper  by  Harry  W.  Chubb,  en- 
titled "Locks  and  Safes,"  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  (London,  1893).  Consult,  also: 
Price,  Treatise  on  Locks  (London,  1856,  out  of 
print)  ;  chapter  on  'Oliocks"  in  Blackall,  Builders^ 
Hardware  (New  York,  1899).  See  Safes  akd 
Safe-Deposit  Vaults. 

LOCK  (in  canal  structure).  See  Canal,  and 
Dam. 

LOCK,  or  LOCKE,  Matthew  (c.  1630-77).  An 
English  composer.  He  was  bom  in  Exeter,  and 
received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  music 
from  Wake,  organisl  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  When 
Charles  II.  made  his  entry  into  London  after 
the  Restoration,  Lock  was  employed  to  write  the 
music  for  the  occasion,  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed composer  to  the  King.  He  was  the  flrst 
musician  of  England  to  compose  for  the  stage, 
and  wrote  some  rather  famous  instrumental 
music  for  The  Tempest  and  Macbeth,    . 

LOCKE,  David  Ross  (1833-88).  An  American 
humorist,  bom  in  New  York,  known  by  his  as- 
sumed name  of  Tetroleum  V.  Nasby.'  Locke 
flrst  attracted  attention  by  letters  published  In 
the  Findlay  Jeffersonian  in  1860  with  the  signa- 
ture 'Rev.  Petroleum  Vesuvius  Nasby.*  They 
purported  to  emanate  from  a  poor  and  ignorant 
Democrat  with  a  yearning  for  the  postma3«rship 
and  whisky,  and  an  admiration  for  the  institution 
of  slavery.  The  character  was  dramatically  de- 
veloped in  a  series  of  amusing  incidents.  The 
letters  were  soon  transferred  to  the  Toledo  Blade, 
of  which  Locke  became  editor  and  in  part  pro- 
prietor. They  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  war 
administration  of  Lincoln  by  meeting  the  criti- 
cism of  the  Peace  Democrats  of  the  North.  Later, 
their  sting  was  directed  against  President  John- 
son and  his  'swinging  'round  the  circle.*  Locke 
became  a  popular  lecturer,  and  in  1871  moved 
to  New  York  and  finally  returned  to  Toledo.  He 
published  in  book  form  Divers  Vieios,  Opinions, 
and  Prophecies  of  Yours  Truly  (1865)  ;  Swingin' 
'Round  the  Kirkle  (1866);  Ekkoes  from  Ken- 
tucky (1867);  and  The  Struggles— Social,  Fi- 
nancial, and  Political — of  P.  V,  Nashy  (1872), 
in  which  the  best  of  his  humorous  work  was 
gathered.  ^ 

LOCKE,  John  (1632-1704).  An  English  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Wrington,  near  Bristol,  on 
August  29,  1632.  His  father  was  an  attorney 
and  also  served  as  captain  in  the  Parliamentary 
army  during  the  Civil  War.  Locke  was  sent  for 
his  education  to  Westminster  School,  where  he 
continued  till  1652,  when  he  became  a  student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  After  his  graduation  he 
took  pupils,  and  from  1661  to  1664  he  lectured 
in  Oxford  on  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  moral  philos- 


ophy. In  1665  he  went  to  Cleves  as  secretary  to 
the  British  envoy,  but  soon  returned  to  hia 
studies  at  Oxford,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
medicine  for  a  while.  In  1666  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  on  his  invitation  went  to  live  at 
his  house  and  became  his  family  physician.  It 
was  in  Lord  Ashley's  house  that  he  nad  his  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  importance  of  imdertaking 
an  investigation  of  the  limits  of  human  under- 
standing. This  investigation  resulted  many  years 
after  in  the  publication  of  his  famous  Essay, 
In  1672,  when  Shaftesbury  became  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Locke  was  appointed  secretary  of  presen- 
tations, a  post  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  that  of  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Trade. 
He  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for 
the  American  Province  of  Carolina,  but  the  con- 
stitution was  never  adopted.  In  1675  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Montpellier  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  Here  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  his  Essay  is 
dedicated.  In  1679  he  rejoined  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  in  England;  but  in  1682  the  Earl 
fled  to  Holland^  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for  high 
treason.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  Locke  was  implicated  in  any 
treasonable  practice,  he  was  under  surveillance, 
and  in  the  following  year  followed  the  Earl  to 
Holland,  and  so  far  shared  with  him  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Government  of  Charles  as  to  have 
his  name  erased,  by  royal  mandate,  from  the  list 
of  students  of  Christ  Church.  Even  in  Holland  he 
was  demanded  of  the  States-General  by  the  Eng- 
lish envoy;  but  he  contrived  to  conceal  himself 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Dr.  Van  der  Linden, 
till  the  English  Court  ceased  to  trouble  itself 
on  his  account.  In  1687  his  Essay  Concerning 
Humane  UnderstandiiCg,  begun  seventeen  yeara 
before,  was  finished;  and  an  abridgment  of  it 
was  published  in  French  (1688)  by  his  friend  Le 
Clerc,  in  his  Bihliothique  Universelle,  in  which 
Locke  had  published  two  years  before  his  New 
Method  of  Making  Commonplace  Books,  In  1688, 
the  year  of  the  Revolution,  he  came  back  to 
England  in  the  fleet  that  conveyed  the  Princess  of 
Orange.  He  soon  obtained  from  the  new  Gov- 
ernment the  situation  of  commissioner  of  ap- 
peals, worth  £200  a  year.  He  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  cause  of  toleration,  and  in  main- 
taining the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  In  1689 
appeared   his   flrst   letter   on   ^Toleration.'     In 

1690  his  Essay  Concerning  Humane  Understand- 
ing was  published,  and  met  with  a  rapid  and 
extensive  celebrity,  although  Locke  himself  re- 
ceived only  £30  for  the  copyright  of  the  first 

edition;  and  also  a  second  letter  on  Toleration,' 
and  his  well-known  Treatises  on  Oovernment,   In 

1691  he  was  engaged  upon  the  momentous  ques- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  coinage,  and  pub- 
lished tracts  on  the  subject.  In  1693  was  pub- 
lished Some  Thoughts  of  Education.  In  1695 
King  William  appointed  him  member  of  a  new 
council  of  trade  *  at  a  salary  of  £1000.  The 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity  had  been  writ- 
ten to  promote  William's  favorite  scheme  of  a 
comprehension  of  all  the  Christian  sects  in  one 
national  Church.  In  this  work  he  argued  the 
necessity  of  identifying  Christianity,  not  with  a 
belief  in  mysteries  such  as  the  incarnation  and 
the  atonement,  but  with  the  gospel  of  loTe.  He 
maintained  a  controversy  in  defense  of  this 
book;  he  had  another  controversy  in  defense  of 
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the  Essay,  against  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  of  punishes  lis  with  pain  for  disobedience.  The 
Worcester.  His  feeble  health  compelled  him  to  law-imposing  authority  may  be  divine  or  human, 
resign  his  office  in  June,  1700,  and  he  spent  the  Locke's  collected  works  have  often  been  pub- 
remainder  of  his  life  at  Gates,  in  Essex,  at  the  lished  from  1714  on.  A  convenient  edition  of  his 
seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham,  who  had  taken  philosophical  works  is  Saint  John's,  London,  1854, 
Locke  into  his  homp  in  1691.  His  last  years  followed  by  many  subsequent  issues.  The  best 
were  very  much  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  edition  of  the  Essay  is  Fraser's  (Oxford^  1894). 
Scriptures,  on  which  he  wrote  several  disserta-  For  biography,  see  King,  The  Life  of  John  Locke 
tions,  which,  with  his  little  work  entitled  On  (London,  1829) ;  Fox  Bourne,  The  Life  of  John 
the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  were  pub-  Locike  (London  and  New  York,  1876) ;  T.  Fowler, 
lished  after  his  death.  He  died  October  28,  1704.  John  Locke  (London,  1880) ;  A.  G.  Fraser,  Locke 
Great  as  were  Locke's  services  to  his  coun-  (Edinburgh,  1890).  The  last  two  works  give 
try,  and  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  also  popular  accounts  of  his  philosophy.  For  a 
his  fame  rests  on  the  Essay  Concerning  Humane  fuller  bibliography,  see  Ueberweg-Heinze,  Qrund- 
Understanding,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  his-  riss  der  Oeschichte  der  Philosophie  ( 8th  ed.,  Ber- 
tory  of  philosophy.  His  purpose  was  to  inquire  lin,  1896).  A  convenient  compendium  of  Locke's 
into  the  powers  of  the  human  imderstanding,  philosophical  views  is  found  in  Russell,  The 
with  a  view  to  find  out  what  things  it  was  fitted  Philosophy  of  Locke  (New  York,  1891). 
to  grapple  with,  and  where  it  must  fail,  so  as  to  LQCKB^  John  (1792-1866).  An  American 
make  the  mind  of  man  "more  cautious  in  med-  physicist  and  inventor,  bom  at  Freiburg,  Maine, 
dling  with  thmgs  exceedmg  its  comprehension,  ^je  was  educated  at  Bethel  Academy  and  at  Yale, 
and  disposed  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost  and  then  entered  the  navy  as  a  surgeon.  Later 
extent  of  its  tether."  He  institutes  a  pre-  he  settled  in  the  Middle  West,  and  became  well 
liminary  mquiry  in  the  first  book  as  to  the  exist-  known  as  a  geologist,  botanist,  and  inventor  of 
ence  of  innate  ideas,  theoretical  and  practical,  on  scientific  instruments^ 

which  the  philosophical  world  has  been  much  lOCK^EB-LAMPISON,     Fbedemck      (1821- 

divided.    (See  CJommon  Sense,  Philosophy  of.)  ok\      a«  TGwiiai»^*{f27  k«J;  TSitToQ   iao\    L 

Locke    urges    against    the    existence    of    these  ??)'    An  English  writer,  bom  May  29,  1821,  m 

supposed    taatf  conceptions    or    intuitions    of  Greenwich  Hospital.    For  many  years  he  was  a 

the^Snd  the  fact  that  there  is  no  truth  uni-  Lt?;^?ifJl??.  t^'^^^tZ'^hi^J!^^  ^^ 
»«»...ii»  «^..»4.^j  i>«  ^^^\,i^A  TT«<.r;««..  ♦!»«»  after  middle  life  he  devoted  himself  to  travel,  so- 
^•^*  A^^^F^,%  mankind.  Havmg  thus  .  .  ^  literature,  and  became  well  knowi  in 
repudiated  the  intuitive  sources  of  our  knowl-  VoV^  u  •v^*«»v«»'=i  »"«  ^^^^^  w^**  no^^irTu  <» 
^C  ^,  :^«—  i.^  «-  \^..^A  ♦^  -u^«,  i,^«,  «,«  ^««,«  1857  by  a  collection  of  graceful  society  verse,  en- 
edge  or  ideas,  he  is  bound  to  snow  now  we  come    x.xi^j  i  ^  j^     t  —  •  -    tj    „..u-^^ -i-id  -.  .ui:  u^ji 

b/them  in  the  course  of  our  experience.     Our  ^^ed  London  Lynca    He  subsequently  published 

experience  being  twofold,  external  and  internal,  an  anthology,  Lyra  ^teya«twru«  (1867;  new  ed. 

we  have  two  Masses  of  ideas-those  of  sensa-  !^SU'>  ?  V**'""*  °i,"  TniS  t*^  ^^l"^/;* 
tion  and  those  of  reflection.  He  has,  therefore.  <1879).  Locker  married  in  1850  Lady  Charlotte 
to  trace  the  recognized  conceptions  of  the  mind  ?™^' *  d«fl>ter  to  Lord  Elgin  and  after  her 
to  one  or  other  of  these  sources.  Many  of  our  ftt*  *!  ""'^  t'^'^u^l  "l^U"  Cu^is  Lampson 
BoUons  arc  obviously  derived  from  experience,  as  i}^lV'  "°^  ^5°"  "«  *°*?n  it^*"?.  ^™f??- 
colors,  sounds,  etc.;  but  some  havrbeen  dis-  ^e  died  at  Rowfant^  May  30,  1896.  Consult  hw 
Duted.  more  especially  ideas  of  space,  time,  in-  autobiography.  Uy  Confidences  (London,  1896). 
unity,  power,  substance,  cause,  moral  good  and  LOCKHAB.T,  lOk'hJlrt.  A  town  and  the  coun- 
evil ;  and  Locke  discusses  these  at  length,  by  way  ty-seat  of  Caldwell  County,  Tex.,  30  miles  south 
of  tracing  them  to  the  same  origin.  This  is  the  of  Austin,  on  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas  Pass, 
subject  of  book  ii.,  entitled  "Of  Ideas."  Book  iii.  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads 
is  on  language  considered  as  an  instrument  of  (Map:  Texas,  F  5).  It  controls  the  trade  of  a 
truth,  and  contains  much  valuable  material,  cotton,  grain,  and  live-stock  region,  and  haa 
Book  iv.  is  on  the  nature,  limits,  and  reality  of  cotton-gins  and  a  compress,  a  cottonseed-oil  mill, 
our  knowledge,  including  the  nature  of  demon-  lumber-yards,  wagon-works,  a  soap-factory,  etc. 
strative  truth,  the  existence  of  God,  the  prov-  Population,  in  1890,  1233;  in  1900,  2306. 
inces  of  faith  and  reason,  and  the  nature  of  LOCKHABT,  John  Gibson  (1794-1854).  Th^ 
error.  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Walter  Scott.  He 
In  his  views  on  government,  Locke  was  a  dis-  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Lockhart,  and  was  bom 
ciple  of  Hobbes,  but  he  was  not  slavish  in  his  in  the  manse  of  Cambusnethan,  Scotland,  July  14, 
discipleship.  He  believed  with  Hobbes  that  1794.  Two  years  later  his  father  became  minister 
government  is  the  result  of  an  original  contract,  of  the  College  Kirk  in  Glasgow.  From  the  high 
but  the  state  of  nature  preceding  the  establish-  school  and  the  University  of  Glasgow,  youns 
ment  of  government  he  did  not  believe  to  be  a  Lockhart  proceeded  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
state  of  war.  Right  existed  before  the  founda-  where  he  graduated  in  1813.  He  afterwards 
tion  of  society.  Society  is  a  means  to  the  better  studied  law  at  Edinburgh  and  became  an  advo- 
enjoyment  of  natural  rights;  Locke  distinguishes  cate  at  the  Scottish  bar  (1816).  Already  inter- 
in  government  the  three  functions  of  legislation,  ested  in  literature,  he  made  a  German  tour  in 
execution,  and  adjudication.  Of  these  the  legis-  1817,  visiting  Goethe  at  Weimar.  In  April  of 
lative  function  is  supreme^  but  even  over  this  the  same  year  Blacktoood's  Magazine  was 
stands  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people.  When  founded,  and  Lockhart  soon  became  one  of  its 
the  people  enforce  their  will  against  the  govern-  chief  contributors.  In  the  October  number  he 
ment,  there  is  ho  rebellion.  They  are  acting  assailed  Coleridge  and  Leigh  Hunt,  the  leader 
within  their  rights.  In  ethics  he  was  a  hedonist,  of  'the  Cockney  school'  of  poets;  then  had  a 
Good  and  bad  are  equivalent  to  pleasure  and  hand  in  the  buffoonery  of  "The  Chaldee  Manu- 
pain  or  their  causes.  Moral  good  is  accordance  script,"  and  made  some  good  translations  of 
with  the  law  imposed  by  an  authority  which  re-  Spanish  ballads  (collected,  1823).  In  1819  he 
wards    us    with    pleasure    for    obedience    and  published   Peter's  Letters   to  His   Kinsfolk,   a 
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satirical  description  of  Edinburgh  society.     In  8t<Mie  and  sandstone,  a  large  trade  in  grain  and 

1818  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  fruity  and  manufactories  of  Holly  water-works 

Scott,   whose   daughter    Sophia   he    married    in  machinery,  milling  and  wood-working  machinery, 

1820.     Four  nove&  now  followed :    VaJeriuSf  a  indurated  fibre,  pulp  and  paper,  aluminum,  glass, 

Roman  tale,  placed  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (1821) ;  flour,  brooms,  cotton  batting,  carriages,  rolling- 

Adam  Blair   (1822);  Reginald  Dalton   (1823);  mill  products,  etc.     The  government  is  admin- 

and  Matthew  Wald   (1824).     Adam  Blair  is  a  istered,  under  a  charter  revised  in  1900,  by  a 

powerful  story  on  the  theme  to  be  treated  later  mayor,  elected  every   two  years,   who   controls 

by  Hawthorne  in  The  Soarlet  Letter,    In  1825  appointments  to  the  boards  of  healthy  fire,  police, 

Lockhart  became  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  water,  assessors,  and  plumbing,  and  by  a  uni- 

and  in  1843  auditor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  cameral  council,  composed  of  the  executive  and 

In  the  interval  he  wrote  Life  of  Bums  ( 1828 ) ;  ten  aldermen,  four  of  the  aldermen  being  elected 

History  of  Napoleon  (1832);  and  the  work  by  at   large.     Administrative   officials   other    than 

which  he  is  best  known,  the  Life  of  Scott  ( 1836-  those  mentioned  are  chosen  by  popular  election. 

38).    After  Boswell's  Johnson,  this  is  the  most  The  city  owns   and  operates  tiie  water- works, 

admirable  biography  in  the   English  language.  Population,  in  1800,  16,038;  in  1000,  16,581.    A 

Lockhart's  last  years  were  saddened  by  domestic  settlement  sprang  up  here  when  the  Erie  Canal 

troubles.    He  retired  from  the  QiMxrter/y  (1853),  was  opened    (1825).     The  village  was  incorpo- 

resigned  the  auditorship  of  Lancaster    (1854),  rated  in  1820,  and  the  city  in  1865.     Consult 

and  died  at  Abbotsford,  November  25,  1854.    Con-  Pool,  Landmarks  of  Niagara  County  (Syracuse, 

suit  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Lockhart,  by  Lang  1897). 

(London,  189r).  LOCKBOY,  16'krwa'  (properly  Simon), 
LOCK  HAVEN.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  Edouard  Etienne  Antoine  (1838—).  A  French 
of  Clinton  County,  Pa.,  28  miles  west-southwest  journalist  and  politician.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
of  Williamsport,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus-  dramatist  Joseph  Philippe  Simon  Lockroy  ( 1803- 
quehanna  River,  and  on  branches  of  the  Penn-  gi),  and  was  bom  in  I^ris.  In  1860  he  went  to 
sylvania  Railroad  snd  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad  jtaly  and  fought  under  Garibaldi  in  the  Sicil- 
(Map:  Pennsylvania,  D  2).  It  is  the  seat  of  j^n  campaign.  Soon  afterwards  be  accompanied 
the  State  Central  Normal  School,  and  has  a  Renan  as  secretary  on  his  travels  through  Pal- 
subscription  library  of  5000  volumes,  a  hospital,  estine  (1860-64).  Upon  his  return  to  Paris 
and-  a  fine  court-house.  The  city  is  surrounded  he  began  his  journalistic  career,  and  contributed 
by  an  agriculturjil  and  lumbering  country,  and  to  the  Figaro  and  the  Diahle  d  Quatre.  His 
its  industries  include  several  planing-mills,  articles  in  Le  Rappel  resulted  in  his  being  im- 
foundries,  tanneries,  fire-brick  and  sewer-pipe  prisoned  for  four  months  (1869).  He  was  4 
works,  a  large  silk-mill,  and  manufactures  of  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1871.  Dur- 
fumiture,  paper,  cigars,  cigar-boxes,  beer,  etc.  jng  ^h^  troubles  of  the  Commune  he  was  ar- 
There  are  municipal  water-works.  Lock  Haven  rested  and  was  again  imprisoned  for  a  few 
was  settled  in  1769,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  months.  A  year  later,  when  editor  of  Le  Peu- 
town  in  1833,  as  a  borough  in  1844,  and  as  a  pi^  Souvrain,  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  duel 
city  in  1870.  Population,  in  1890,  7358;  in  ^^th  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  and  again  for  an  ar- 
1900,  7210.  tide  in  La  Lib^ratum  du  TerHtoire  (1873).  In 
LOCKJAW*  An  infectious  bacterial  disease,  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
See  Tetanus.  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  Extreme  Left.  He 
IX)CK0T7T.  The  withdrawal  of  employment  ^^  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  (1886- 
from  a  body  of  men  who  refuse  to  accede  to  the  87)  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (1888), 
employer's  conditions.  The  lockout  is  usually  «id  he  directed  the  formation  of  the  Univereal 
distinguished  from  the  strike  on  the  ground  that  ^/P^^iJ?^  ^l  ^®??«««  ^*fn^^**  vice-president 
in  the  lockout  it  is  the  employer  who  directly  of  the  Chamber  (1889  and  1893)  as  head  of  the 
causes  the  stoppage  of  operations,  while  in  the  ^^^LFf !?/'  «  afterwards  Mmister  of  ^- 
strike  the  initiative  lies  with  the  men.  The  dis-  "n®  (1895-96).  Some  of  his  numerous  contn- 
tinction  is  wholly  superficial,  since  the  workers,  butions    to    the    journals    and   magazines    have 
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...   conditions,   may   force   a  strike.     For  this  ^o^her  (1888).    He  also  edited  the  memoirs  of 

reason  most  students  of  the  labor  problem  are  ^^  grandmother,  Mme.  Jullien,  as  the  Journal 

convinced  that  no  purpose  is  served  by  the  dis-  ^^^^  hourgeotse  pendant  la  Revolution,  1791-9$ 

tinction   which    is    usually   drawn   between   the  (1881). 

two  phenomena.     For  statistics  of  lockouts,  see  LOCKBOY,  Joseph  Philippe  Simon    (1803- 

Stbikes.    Consult  Report  of  the  Industrial  Com-  91 ) .     \    French     dramatic    author,     bom     at 

mission,  vol.  xvii.    (Washington,   1901).  Turin.     He  received  an  excellent  literary  edu- 

LOCK'POBT.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  cation,  went  on  the  stage  as  a  youth,  and  waa 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y.,  26  miles  north  by  east  a  successful  actor.     His  first  attempts  in  plav- 

of  Buffalo,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  on  the  New  writing  were   in   collaboration   with   Scribe,   in. 

York  Central  and  Hudson  River  and  the  Erie  La  marraine  (1827),  and  Catherine  IL  (1831) ; 

railroads  (Map:  New  York, B  2) .  The  canal,  here  his  next  with  A.  Bourgeois  and  Amould,  in  L'tm- 

crossed  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  bridge,  p^atrice  et  la  juive  (1884)  ;  La  vieillesse  d'um 

500  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  above  water,  passes  grand  roi  (1837)  ;  and  La  jeunesse  dor^  (1849). 

over  the  continuation  of  the  Niagara  escarpment.  He  was  credited  with  a  considerable  share  in 

60  feet  in  heinfht  at  this  point,  by  means  of  a  Dumas's  drama  La  conscience  (1855),  and  was 

double  tier  of  five  locks,  each  with  a  lift  of  12  joint  author  of  La  fie  Carabosse  (Lyric  Theatre* 

feet.     The  city  has  extensive  quarries  of  lime-  1859),   and   the    comic   operas    Ondine    (Lyri^ 
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1863)    and    Suzanne    (Op6ra    Comique,    1879).  In  1841  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics 

Many  of  his  own  pieces  were  performed  at  the  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  where  from 

Op6ra  Comique,  such  as  Le  hon  gargon  (1837),  1851  to  186G  he  held  the  professorship  of  field 

and  at  the  Lyric,  Lea  dragons  de  Villars  (1856)  artillery  and  infantry  tactics.     Ue  entered  the 

and  La  reine  Topaze  (1856).    He  also  composed  Union  Arpy  in  the  Civil  War  as  colonel  of  the 

genre  scenes  and  vaudevilles.  First  Delaware   Infantry^   was   commissioned   a 

LOCKS^LEY  HAIiL.     A  poem  by  Tennyson  brigadier-general    of    volunteers    on    August    8, 

(1842).     The  despair  and  anger  of  the  hero  at  1861,  and  served  in  the  defenses  of  the  lower 

the  loss  of  his  betrothed  through  greed  of  gold  Potomac.     He  commanded  a  brigade  at  Gettys- 

rises  at  the  close  of  the  poem  to  a  nobler  and  *>"''g»  *»d  in  the  winter  of   1863-64  was   oom- 

larger  view   of   life  mander  of  the  Middle  Department  with  head- 

LOCK'WOOD,  Belva  Ann  (Bennett)    (1830  J^^^.^f  **^  Baltimore.     Later  he  took  part  in 

-).     An  American  lawyer  and  reformer.     She  *^^  ?!f  Tv^  ^^J^P^i^":    ^e  was  the  author  of 

was    born    at    Royalton,    N.    Y.,    graduated    at  ^"5^^?^^^^"^  ^i'lfT^M^fH^' ^ 

Genesee  College,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  after  teaching  •**  ^^"  ^^«  «^^  ^*^^  Artillery   (1852). 
school  for  eleven  years  studied  law  and  was  ad-        LOCKYEB^    l6k'y§r,    Sir    Joseph    Nobman 

mitted  to  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  ( 1836— ) .    An  English  astronomer  and  physicist, 

1873.     In  1879  she  was  admitted  to  practice  be-  bom   at   Rugby.     He   studied   in   England   and 

fore  the  Supreme  Court,  under  a  law  admitting  on   the   Continent.     In    1857   he   was   appointed 

women,  which  she  had  been  instrumental  in  get-  clerk  at  the  War  Office,  which  position  he  retained 

ting   passed.      She   lectured   frequently   and   be-  for  several  years,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  study 

came  prominent  in  peace,  woman  suffrage,  and  of  astronomy.     In  1870  he  was  appointed  secre- 

temperance  movements.    In  1884  and  in  1888  she  tary  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  commission  on 

was  nominated  for  President  by  the  Equal  Rights  scientific   instruction   and    the    advancement   of 

Party,  and  in  1896  represented  the  United  States  science,  and  in  1871  assistant  commissioner.   He 

under  a  commission  from  the  Secretary  of  State  was  transferred  to  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 

at  the  Congress  of  Charities  and  Corrections  held  ment  at  South  Kensington  in  1876.     From  1870 

at  Geneva,   Switzerland.     She  was   married   in  to  1900  he  was  the  leader  of  the  English  Govern- 

1848  to  Uriah  H.  McNall,  who  died  ^ve  years  ment  Eclipse  Expeditions.    On  the  foundation  of 

later,  and  in  1868  to  Dr.  Ezekiel  Lockwood.  the  Royal  College,  he  \ias  appointed  professor 

liOCKWOODj^  James  Booth    (1852-84).     An  ^^  astronomical  physics  and  director  of  the  Solar 

American   Arctic  explorer,    bom   at   Annapolis,  Physical  Observatory  at  South  Kensington.    His 

Aid.,   where   his   father.   Gen.   H.   H.   Lockwood  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  physical 

(q.v.),   was   a   professor   in   the   United   States  condition  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  valuable. 

Naval  Academy.     He  was  educated  at  Bethle-  H®  *^so  carried  out  spectroscopical  researches  on 

hem,  Pa.,  and  at  Saint  John's  College,  Annapolis,  ^^e   chemistry   of   the   sun,   for   which    he  was 

was  a  surveyor  for  several  years,  and  in  October,  granted  the  Rumford  medal  by  the  Royal  So- 

1873.  received  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  ciety  in    1874.     He   discovered,   simultaneously 

in  the  Regular  Army.    For  the  next  seven  years  W"**  ^^'  Janssen,  the  possibility  of  successful 

he  served  in  the  West,  being  detailed  on  Gov-  observations  of  the  solar  prominences  in  broad 

emment  surveys  and  the  construction  of  tele-  daylight   by   means    of   the   spectroscope.     His 

graph  lines.     In  1881  he  accompanied  Adolphus  ^™®  appears  together  with  that  of  Dr.  Janssen 

W.    Greely    (q.v.)    as    second    m   command   on  ^^  *  medal  struck  by  the  French  Government 

his  expedition  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  and  his  ^^  1^72  in  commemoration  of  the  discovery.    He 

magnetic  observations  were  among  the  most  im-  *^^  advanced  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  cos- 

portant  results  achieved  by  the  expedition.     On  ™*<»1  systems,  according  to  which  the  various 

April   3,    1882,  with  eight  men   on   sledges,   he  orders  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  alike  composed 

started  on  his  famous  trip  to  the  North  Green-  ^^  meteorites.  The  assumption  that  there  exists  a 

land  coast,  reaching  Cape  Britannia  on  May  6,  relation  between  the  number  of  sun-spots  and  the 

and  thence  proceeding  northward  over  unknown  rainfall  on  the  earth  is  due  to  his  investigations. 

land  and   ice,  and  reaching,  on  May   13th,  the  Among  his  publications  may  be  mentioned :  Why 

land   called  in   his  honor  Lockwood   Island,  in  <^«  Earth's  Chemistry  Is  As  It  Is  (1866)  ;  Ele- 

latitude  SS*'  24',  the  nearest  point  to  the  pole  fnentary  Lessons  m  Astronomy    (1868-94);   Re- 

which  had  been  reached  up  to  that  time.    He  re-  P^.  ^^  the  Committee  on  Solar  Physios  on  the 

turned   to   his  companions   at   Fort   Conger  on  ^ff*^  ^^^^  Common  to  Spots  and  Prominences 

June   17th,  havine  traveled  a  distance  of   1069  (1880);  Questions  on  Astronomy   (1870);  Conr 

miles  in  sixty  days,  and  added  125  miles  of  coast-  trthutions  to  Solar  Physics  ( 1873)  ;  Star-Oaztng, 

line  to*  the  map  of  Greenland.    He  attempted  in  ^««*  <^^  Present  (1877)  ;  Studies  in  Spectrum 

the   following  year  to  attain  a  more  northerly  Analysis    (1878);    The  Movement  of  the  Earth 

point,  but  failed.    Later,  in  1883,  with  Brainard,  (1887)  ;  The  Chemistry  of  the  Sun  (1887)  ;  The 

he  crossed  Grinnell  Land,  but  the  privations  of  Meteontio   Hypotheses    (1890);    The   Dawn   of 

the  hard  winter  of  1883-84  told  on  his  health,  and  Astronomy   (1894)  ;   The  Sun's  Place  in  Mature 

he  died  at  Cape  Sabine  in  the  following  April.  (1897);  Recent  and  Common  Eclipses   (1897); 

Consult;   Lanman,  Farthest  North    (New  York,  Inorganic  Evolution  (1900).    He  also  made  nu- 

1885),    and    the    official    Reports   on    the   Lady  merous  contributions  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Franklin  Bay  Ea>pedition  (Washington,  1887).  Royal  and  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societies. 

IiOCXWOOD,  Henbt  Hates  (1814-99).  An  LOCLE,  MOcl',  Le.  A  town  of  the  Canton  of 
American  soldier  and  authority  on  military  tac-  Neuchfttel,  Switzerland,  situated  on  the  French 
tics.  He  was  bom  in  Kent  County,  Del.,  gradu-  frontier,  five  miles  southwest  of  Chaux-de-Fonda 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1836,  served  in  the  Semi-  (Map:  Switzerland,  A  1).  The  town  has  been  re- 
sole War  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Artillery,  built  since  a  fire  in  1833,  and  contains  among 
and  resigned  hia  oommiasion  in  the  next  year,  its  educational  buildings  an  imposing  college,  a 
Vol.  xu.— as. 
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watchmaking  institute,  a  mechanical  scbcMil,  vari-  been    discovered,    but    potassimn    pemiangaDat« 

ous  secondary  and  industrial  schoolB,  beaides  poa-  maj  be  administered  in  acute  cases  to  oxidice  and 

aessiug  industrial,  scientific,  and  art  museuma,  destroy  the  poisonous  alkaloid  contained  in  loeo- 

and  a  library.     The  streets  are  lighted  by  elec-  needs.     Locoed  sheep  should  be  confined  in  feed- 

tricity.    The  chief  industry  is  watchmaking,  for  ing  corrals  and  fattened  upon  nlfalfa  and  roots 

vbieh  the  town  has  long  been  famed.     Fopula-  for  market;    locoed  horses   may  develop,   under 

tion,  in  1900,  12,000.  judicious    feeding,    into   valuable    work-animals. 

LOCO   (Sp.,  craiy)   DISEASE.     A  disease  of  1"  animals  addicted  to  eating  loco-weeda  should 

sheep,  hoiUVand^sion^l^ttl^ca^hy  ^^^'il^JlTj^l'I  ^r'''°'"  *"  '"^"  "* 

certain  species  of  Astragalus,  a  genua  of  the  nat-  "^^^  ^^"JS^ 

Ural  order  Leguminosw,  popularly  known  as  loco        LOCO-K)00  (from  Lat.  loom,  place  +  focua, 

or  craiy  weeds,  and  widely  distributed  over  tho  hearth,  fire;  formed  on  the  analogy  of  lonmtotiiv, 

grazing  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  ignorantly  supposed  to  mean  'seB-moving').     In 

thqr  occasion  extensive  losses.     The  moat  com-  American    political    history,    the    name    applied 

mon    species    are    Astragalus    mollissimus    and  originally  to  the  radical  or  Equal  Rights  faction 

Astragalus  apicatus.     The  disease  may  be  called  "*  tl^o  Democratic  Party  in  New  York  State,  in 

a  pernicious  habit,  which  is  readily  acquired  by  1836-37,  but  afterwards  used  by  the   Whigs  to 

healthy  animals  through  imitation  of  locoed  ani-  designate     the      Democratic      Party     ^nerally, 

mals,  consisting  in  the  persistent  search  for  and  throughout  the  naUon.     The  ^stem  of  grantiiig 

almost  erclusive  feeding  upon  loco-weeda.     Ani-  bank  charters  in  New  York  by  special  legislation 

mals  that  have   once   contracted   the   habit   and  'or  «"=*>  <»»«  ^^^  P'^i  ''«  "o*  only  to  f*»orit- 

are  conSned  in  fields  or  pastures  free  from  loco-  is"  and  partisanship,  but  to  bribery,  purchase.  ■ 

weeds  in  order  to  effect  a  cure  soon  return  to  the  a°''  open  fraud.  The  activity  in  chartering  new 
banks  in  lB34-?6,  caused  by  the  certainty  that 
the  United  States  Bank  would  not  be  rechartered, 
increased  the  scandal,  and  at  last  aroused  soma 
of  the  New  York  City  Democrats  U  ~ 


ing  the  summer  of  1636  several  meetings  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  efifecting  an  organizatioD, 
which,  at  the  approaching  election,  should  sup- 
port qplj  Lalliiidatcs  declaring  their  opposition  to 
special  bank  legislation  and  its  attendant  evils. 
A  mass  meeting  of  this  faction  was  held  at  Tam- 
many Bali  on  October  29,  1835,  to  act  upon  tbe 
report  of  a  special  nominating  committee.  The 
regular  or  Tammany  Democrats,  entering  by  the 
back  stairs,  attempted  to  control  the  meeting, 
but,  finding  the  opposition  too  strong,  turned  out 
the  gas  and  retired,  leaving  the  refonners  in 
darkness.  Tbe  victors,  however,  were  well  pro- 
vided with  candles,  which  they  lighted  with 
loco-foco,  or  friction  matches,  and  proceeded  to 
act  on  the  nominations.  The  incident  of  the 
lisbts  was  seized  upon  by  the  Democratic  press, 
which  derisively  dubbed  the  anti- monopolists 
'Loco-Focos.'  In  January,  1B36,  a  county  eon- 
vention  was  held  at  which  the  new  party  took 
tbe  name  of  the  Equal  Rigtits  Party,  and  adopted 
a  statement  of  rights,  in  which  it  declared  among 
other  things  that  no  legislature  had  the  right 
to  eiempt  corporations  by  special  charters  from 
old  habit  when  turned  out  to  range.  They  are  the  operation  of  any  law,  or  to  grant  them  special 
therefore  of  no  value  aa  range  stock.  The  first  privileges,  and  that  paper  money  was  a  vicious 
effects  are  stimulant,  but  continued  use  produces  circulating  medium  and  gold  and  silver  the  only 
opposite  results.  The  disense  may  appear  in  an  safe  and  conatitutional  currency.  In  the  spring 
acute  or  a  chronic  form.  In  the  acute  form  the  elections  of  1S36  the  party  nominated  candidates 
animal  manifeata  signs  of  vertif;o,  moves  about  for  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  polled  over  300O 
in  circles,  champs  the  jaws,  and  seems  to  be  votes.  On  September  15th  following  a  State  con- 
more  or  leas  deaf  and  blind.  Death  may  occur  vention  was  held  al  Utica  which  nominated  can- 
witliin  three  days.  In  the  chronic  form  the  ani-  dldates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, 
mal  may  linger  for  months  or  even  years,  losing  In  New  York  City,  Congressional,  Senatorial,  and 
flesh,  exhibiting  muscular  in coiirdi nation  and  Assembly  nominations  were  made.  The  Whigs 
various  nervous  symptoms,  finally  becoming  un-  indorsed  four  of  the  nominees  and  they  were 
able  to  walk,  and  dying  of  starvation  or  exhauB-  elected.  In  the  spring  city  elections  of  1837 
tion.  I^cood  sheep  sonietiniea  slied  the  fleece,  the  party  held  the  balance  of  power,  the  vote  cast 
Locoed  horse*  penerally  stand  by  themselvea  on  for  their  mayoralty  candidate  throwing  the  city 
the  range;  usiinlly  move  about  very  little  during  government  into  Whig  hands,  A  second  Stat« 
the  later  stages;  sometimes  they  do  not  drink  convention  held  at  Utica  in  September,  1837, 
oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  weeks;  fre-  framed  a  new  State  constitution,  one  of  the  fea- 
quentty  they  are  unstendy  and  xtilf  and  unduly  tures  of  which  was  the  provision  for  an  electlTs 
frightened  by  ordinary  objects:  and  when  driven  judiciaiy.  President  Van  Buren's  message  to  th* 
may  run  away  at  any  time  without  apparent  rea-  special  session  of  Congress  that  met  in  that  same 
son.    No  medicinal  treatment  for  loco  disease  has    month,  by  adopting  aunoat  the  identical  grounds 
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on  financial  matters  held  by  tl^e  Equal  Rights 
Party,  did  much  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  reform- 
ers back  into  the  Democratic  ranks,  a  result 
which  was  further  hastened  by  the  refusal  of 
some  of  the  Whig-Loco-Foco  fusion  candidates  to 
live  up  to  their  pledges.  The  party  made  no 
more  nominations,  although  the  name  'Loco- 
Foco'  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  whole 
Democratic  Party  for  ten  years  longer.  The 
influence  of  the  movement,  however,  was  felt  in 
New  York  State  politics  in  the  passage  of  the 
safety-fund  banking  law  in  1838,  in  the  prohibi- 
tion of  special  legislation  for  banks,  and  in  the 
Srovision  for  an  elective  judicianr  in  the  new 
k>nstitution  of  1846.  Consult:  Byrdsall,  His- 
tory  of  the  Loco-Foco  or  Equal  Rights  Party 
(New  York,  1842)  ;  Hammond,  History  of  Po- 
Utical  Parties  in  the  State  of  New  York  (Syra- 
cuse, 1852). 

LOCOMOTION  (from  Lat.  locus,  place  + 
motio,  motion,  from  movere,  to  move ) .  In  plants, 
the  free  spontaneous  movements  from  place  to 
place  that  occur  in  lower  forms  and  in  the  so- 
called  zodspores  of  higher  forms.  Swimming 
movement  occurs  in  many  of  the  lower  algse  and 
fungi,  in  zoospores  of  higher  algse,  and  in  sperms 
of  mosses  and  ferns.  It  is  found  as  far  up  the 
scale  of  plant  life  as  the  gymnosperms.  Ginkgo, 
Cycas,  and  Zamia,  in  which  the  male  cells,  which 
correspond  physiologically  to  the  sperms  of  low- 
er forms,  are  freely  motile.  A  creeping  (amoe- 
boid) movement  over  a  moist  surface  occurs  in 
the  masses  of  naked  protoplasm  (plasmodia) 
which  constitute  the  vegetative  stage  of  slime- 
molds.  Swimming  movements  are  usually  due 
to  the  rapid  lashing  of  long  or  short  protoplasmic 
processes  (cilia)  which  propel  the  organism 
through  the  water.  They  are  very  minute  and 
often  numerous,  the  entire  surface  of  some 
zo^pores  (e.g.  those  of  Vaucheria)  being  cov- 
ered with  them.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are 
four,  three,  two,  or  only  one.  In  this  case  they 
are  longer  than  when  more  numerous.  A  single 
large  cilium  is  often  termed  a  fiagellum. 


▲N  AMUIBA, 

Sketched  at  Intervals  of  half  a  ininate.  Compare  partlcn- 
larly  d  and  e.  The  smaller  end  of  e  will  probablj  next 
move  Into  the  larger,  thns  effecting  translation. 

The  mechanism  of  the  movement  of  diatoms  is 
not  yet  fully  known.  Some  forms  creep  by  means 
of  protrusions  of  the  protoplasm  through  the  slit 


(raphe)  which  traverses  the  siliceous  wall  length- 
wise. Amoeboid  movements  are  brought  i^bout  by 
a  flowing  motion  of  the  naked  protoplasm  which 
composes  the  organism.  One  or  more  processes 
form  on  one  side  of  the  body  and  elongate  and 
the  plasma  flows  slowly  away  from  other  regions 
to  enter  these  processes.  If  this  be  continued 
in  one  direction  the  whole  protoplasmic  mass 
may  creep  over  the  substratum,  material  being 
thrust  out  in  front  and  drawn  in  from  behind. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  form  of  move- 
ment is  due  to  variations  in  the  surface  ten- 
sion of  the  protoplasmic  mass.  These  variations 
may  be  due  to  unequal  oxidation  at  different 
points  on  the  surface.  But  nothing  is  known 
with  certainty  in  this  regard.  It  may  be  that  the 
rotation  of  the  protoplasm  within  certain  walled 
cells  is  a  form  of  amoeboid  movement. 

Certain  other  forms  of  free  movement  which 
are  sometimes  confused  with  true  locomotion  are 
not  the  result  of  inherent  energy  at  all,  but  are 
merely  the  effects  of  external  forces.  Such  are 
the  migrations  of  the  wind-blown  tumble-weeds, 
and  of  all  winged  seeds,  pollen-grains,  etc.  Also 
the  movements  of  certain  seeds  provided  with 
hygroscopic  awns  are  purely  physical.  Alternate 
wetting  and  drying  cause  these  awns  to  change 
their  form  and  position  and  thus  to  displace  the 
seeds  or  to  force  them  into  the  eaith.  See 
Movsiobnt;  Rotation. 

LOCOMOTIVE  (from  Lat.  locus,  place  -f 
ML.  motivus,  moving,  from  Lat.  movere,  to  move, 
Skt.  mil?,  to  push).  A  steam-engine  and  boiler 
mounted  on  wheels  and  so  connected  with  them 
as  to  be  capable  of  self -propulsion  along  a  rail- 
way track;  specifically,  a  railway  engine.  By 
extension  the  term  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
other  motors  than  steam-engines,  which  are  simi- 
larly mounted  and  self-propelling,  as  compressed- 
air  locomotives,  electric  locomotives,  etc.  The 
locomotive  as  a  railway  engine  operated  by 
steam  is  alone  considered  in  this  article.     See 

COMPBEBSED-AlB     LOCOMOTIVE;     ElECTBIC     RAIL- 
WAYS. 

Eablt  History  and  Development.  Tlie  loco- 
motive engine  was  first  developed  for  use  on  com- 
mon roads  (see  Automobile)  ;  it  was  not  until 
1804  that  it  was  applied  to  railway  operation  by 
Richard  Trevithick.  Little  is  definitely  known 
of  the  Trevithick  locomotive  first  used  on  the 
Merthyr-Tydvil  Railway  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  had  a  return  tubular  boiler,  a  tall  smoke- 
stack, into  which  the  cylinder  steam  exhaust- 
ed, and  a  cylinder  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
four  and  one-half  foot  stroke.  Another  point 
which  deserA'es  to  be  noticed  is  that  Trevithick 
recognized  the  sufficiency  of  the  adhesion  be- 
tween a  plain  cylindrical  wheel  and  a  smooth 
rail  for  securing  the  necessary  tractive  power, 
but  he  recognized  also  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions this  adhesion  would  be  insufficient  and 
provided  for  toothed  wheels  and  rails  to  be 
used  in  such  cases.  Trevithick's  locomotive 
made  no  more  than  one  or  two  trips  on  the 
Merthyr-Tydvil  Railway.  Commercially  it  was 
regarded  as  a  failure.  In  hope  of  something 
better  growing  out  of  it,  however,  Mr.  Blackett 
of  the  Wylam  Colliery,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
wrote  to  Trevithick  in  Cornwall  in  1809  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  another  'engine. 
Trevithick  at  first  refused  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter, but  apparently  reconsidered  his  decision;  for 
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in  1811  be  sent  a  locomotive  to  Newcastle-on- 
line, which  for  some  reason  waa  laid  aside,  and 
finally  set  to  drive  an  iron- foundry.  In  the  same 
year  (ISU)  Matthew  Murray  built  for  John 
Blenkinsop,  the  proprietor  of  the  Middleton  Col- 
liery, near  Leeds,  a  locomotive  in  which  the  iteam- 


cylinders  operated  a  toothed  wheel  which  engaged 
with  a  toothed  rail  laid  alongside  one  of  the 
track-rails.  In  Murray's  locomotive  the  boiler 
was  cylindrical  and  horizontal  with  slightly  con- 
vex ends,  and  had  a  single  internal  flue  in  which 
the  Sre-grate  was  placed  at  one  end  and  out  of 
which  the  chimney  rose  at  the  other.  There  were 
two  Bteam-cylinderB  located  on  top  of  the  boiler 
and  projecting  downward  into  the  boiler.  The 
cylinders  were  upright  and  double-acting.  Bach 
piston  -  rod  was  bo  connected  with  a  pair  of 
cranks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  engine,  aa  to  drive 
B  toothed  wheel,  the  two  wheels  thus  driven  by 
the  two  pistons  being  made  to  gear  with  a  larger 
toothed  wheel  which  meshed  with  the  toothed 
rail.  The  engine  waa  carried  on  four  smooth 
wheeU  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  road-wagon. 
Murray's  engine  is  stated  to  have  hauled  a  load 
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of  30  loaded  coal-wagons  weighing  94  tons  at  a 
speed  of  three  and  one-half  miles  per  hour  on  a 
level,  and  to  have  hauled  15  tons  up  a  grade  of 
I  foot  in  15  feet  While  Murray's  engine  waa 
being  operated  regularly  between  Middleton  anil 
Leeds,'Mr.  Blackett  of  Wylam  with  hia  engineer, 
William  Hedley,  was  at  work  on  a  locomotive 
based  on  the  one  purchased  from  Trevithick  as 
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noted  above.  Mr.  Hedley  made  first  a  seriM  ol 
experiments  to  determine  the  sufficiency  for 
railway  operation  of  the  adhesion  between  smooth 
wheels  and  smooth  rails.  These  eiperimenta 
proving  satisfactoiy,  he  tiesigned  and  built  bis 
first  engine  in  1313.  It  had  a  cast-iron  boiler, 
with  a  single  internal  fiue,  a  cylinder  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  fly-wheel.  The  engine  worked 
by  the  adhesion  of  its  driving  wheels  upon  smooth 
rails.  The  boiler  was  deficient  in  steaming  power 
and  serious  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the  want 
of  a  second  cylinder.  The  results  were  such,  bow- 
encourage  Mr.  Blackett  ti 


return  fiue,  the  chimney  being  placed  at  the  same 
end  as  the  fire-box:.  Two  vertical  cylinders  were 
employed,  one  on  each  side  of  the  engine.     The 

C'.on-rods    of    these    cylinders    connected    with 
ms  the  opposite  ends  of  vrhich  were  hinged. 
and  the   connecting-rods  were  connected   to   the 


operating  toothed  wheels  which,  by  means  of  a 
chain  of  gear-wheels,  operated  the  two  pairs  of 
wheels  upon  which  the  engine  was  earned.  In 
ISIS  another  locomotive  was  built  by  HedlCT 
similar  to  the  one  just  described,  but  larger  and 
heavier  and  having  eight  wheels  instead  of  four 
wheels  (Fig.  2). 

The  Hedley  engines  presented  two  notable  ad- 
vances over  previous  locomotives.  The  first  was 
the  use  of  a  return  tubular  boiler  and  the  sec- 
ond was  the  adoption  of  a  smokestack  of  small 
diameter  in  which  the  exhaust  cylinder  steam 
could  produce  an  effective  draught.  Almost  before 
the  practicability  of  Hedley's  engines  had  been 
proved  on  the  Wylam  Bailway.  George  Stephen- 
son had  recommended  the  adaption  of  locomotives 
by  the  managers  of  the  Killingworth  Colliery.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  construct  a  locomotive,  and 
the  work  was  done  in  the  colliery  machine-shops 
after  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of 
Stephenson.  The  engine  which  was  finally  turned 
out  of  the  shops  was  supported  on  four  wheels, 
and  had  a  wrought-iron  horizontal  boiler  8  feet 
long  and  34  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  singlo 
internal  flue  20  inches  in  diameter  having  a  grate 
in  one  end  and  a  20-lnch  stack  leading  out  of 
the  other  end.  There  were  two  vertical  8  X  24- 
inch  cylinders,  the  motion  of  whose  pistons  waa 
conveyed  to  the  four  driving  wheels  by  an  ar- 
rangement almost  identical  with  that  uaed  by 
Hedley.  The  engine  was  greatly  inferior  to  both 
Murray's  and  Hedley's  engines  previoualy  de- 
scribed. Stephenson's  first  engine  was  completed 
on  July  25.  1614,  and  the  following  year  he  com- 
pleted a  second.  This  engine  was  notable  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  pistons  were  linked 
directly  to  cranks  on  the  driving  wheels,  and  the 
toothed  wheels  and  chain  of  gearing  previously 
employed  were  abandoned.  Briefly  described, 
this  engine  had  a  horizontal  cylindrical  boiler 
with  a  vertical  steam -cylinder  mounted  on  its 
top  at  each  end.  The  piston-rod  of  each  cvlinder 
was  connected  to  the  centre  of  a  horizontal  cross- 
head  extending  transversely  across  the  boiler  and 
long  enough  so  that  connecting-rods  attached  to 
its  two  ends  and  ejctending  downward  to  the 
cranks  on  the  wheels  would  clear  the  boiler  on 
each  side.  The  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels  were 
connected  together  by  an  endless  sprocket  chain 
to  insure  uniformity  and  coincidence  of  rotaticm. 
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In  laUr  engines  Stephenscn  substituted  ririd  nets  of  combustion  \rere  conveTed  from  a  'flre-boz' 
Bide  roda  for  the  aprocket  chain  and  supported  a  at  one  end  to  a  tall  stack  12  incbes  in  diameter  at 
portion  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  upon  pistons  the  other  end.  The  Sre-grate  was  3  feet  wide 
contained  in  vertical  cflinders  beneath  and  com-  and  2  feet  long  in  the  direction  of  the  boiler,  and 
municating  freely  with  the  interior  of  the  boiler,  the  fire-box  was  3  feet  deep  and  surrounded  bj 
the  pistons  being  made  to  press  downward  upon  a.  3-iDch  water-space  which  communicated  with 
the  Bearings  of  the  ailes.  the  boiler  proper  by  means  of  two  external  pipes. 

The  engines  built  by  Stephenson  for  the  Stock-  The  cylinders,  placed  in  on  inclined  position,  were 
ton  and  Darlington  Bailway  were  substantially  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  boiler  near  the 
of  the  construction  just  described.  They  were  Bre-box,  the  connecting-rods  working  upon  crank- 
not  very  satisfaetory  machines,  and  Timothy  pins  in  the  driving  wheels,  which  were  placed 
Hackworth,  the  locomotive  engineer  of  this  road,  under  the  front  end  of  the  engine.  The  cylinders 
undertook  to  improve  upon  them.  His  engine,  were  8  inches  in  diameter  and  had  a  stroke  of 
the  Hoj/al  George,  was  completed  in  1827.  The  18^  inches;  the  driving  wheels  were  4  feet 
boiler  was  a  plain  cylinder  13  feet  long  and  4  8^  inches  in  diameter.  The  exhaust  steam  from 
feet  4  incbes  in  diameter  and  had  a  return  flue  each  cylinder  was  carried  through  a  pipe  and 
like  the  Hedley  engines  used  on  the  Wylam  Rail-  turned  upward  into  the  stack.  As  the  result  of 
way.  There  were  six  coupled  wheels  four  feet  -  the  success  of  the  Rocket,  whose  speed  exceeded 
in  diameter,  and  the  cylinders,  which  were  placed  all  eipectationa,  the  managers  of  the  Liver- 
at  the  end  opposite  the  fire-door  and  stack,  were  pool  and  Manchester  Railway  ordered  sev- 
■o  arranged  tnat  they  overhung  the  sides  of  the  eral  locomotives  from  the  Stephenson*.  TheM 
boiler  sufficiently  for  the  downward -projecting  engines  were,  however,  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
piston-rods  to  clear  it  and  to  connect  through  Rocket,  some  of  them  having  10  X  16  inch,  and 
connecting-rods  with  cranks  on  the  rear  pair  of  others  11  X  16  inch  cylinders,  with  5-foot  driv- 
wheels.  These  rear  drivers  were  rigid,  but  the  ing  wheels  and  weighing  six  and  one-halt  and 
others  had  springs.  The  Roi/al  George  had  a  seven  tons.  The  arrangement  of  the  cylinders 
cistern  into  which  a  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam  was  substantially  the  same  as  on  the  Rocket, 
could  be  turned  to  heat  the  feed-water;  it  also  but  they  were  less  inclined.  The  tubes  in  the 
had  short-stroke  force-pumps  worked  by  eccen-  boiler  were  increased  to  from  90  to  62  in  num- 
trice,  adjustable  spring  instead  of  weights  upon  ber  and  were  reduced  In  diameter  to  two  incbes. 
the  safety  valves,  a  single  lever  reversing  gear,  A  smoke-box  was  also  added  to  the  boiler. 
and  a  blast-pipe  by  which  the  exhaust  cylinder  Before  taking  up  the  next  series  of  steps  In 
rteam  created  a  draught  in  the  smokestack.  the  mechanical  development  of  the  locomotive  a 

Nothing  further  of  importance  respecting  the     moment's  attention  should  be  given  to  the  per- 
mecbanical  development  remains  to  be  noted  un-     fopmances  of  the  early  engines  so  far  mentioned, 
ta   the   triali   instituted   by   the   Liverpool   and     These  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  Uble,  taken 
-    -  from    Zerah    Colbum's   Locomottvt   Engineering 

(London,   1871}. 

The  steep   inclinstion  of  the  cylinders  of  the 
Stephenson  engines  caused  the  machine  to  rise 
and  sink  on  the  springs  at  every  double  stroke. 
and  at  moderately  hi^  speeds  the  unsteadiness 
thus     occasioned     was     considerable.       Timothy 
Hackworth  seems  to  have  been  the  flrjt  to  con- 
ceive  of   the   plan   of   avoiding  this   trouble  by 
placing  the  cylinders  horizontal.     On  March  3, 
1830,   he  made  plans  for  a  horizontal   cylinder 
engine  for  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, 
and  laid  them  before  the  Stephensons,  with  orders 
to   build    an   engine    in   conformity   with    them. 
These  plane  called  for  an  engine  with  the  follow- 
ing essential  characteristics:    The  boiler  was  a 
horizontal   cylinder   with   a   single   internal   flue 
carrying  a  erate  in  one  end,  and  the  wheels  were 
four  in  number,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  coupled. 
A  copper  steam-dome  was  placed  on  the  boiler, 
and   from   this   feature   the   engine   received   its 
name  of  the  Okibe.     The  forward  axle  was  the 
driving  axle,  and  it  had  two  cranks  betwcpn  or 
inside  the  whepls.   The  cylinders  were  horizontal 
and  were  located  underneath  the  rear  end  of  the 
boiler  between   or   inside   the  rear   wheels.     De- 
submitted  to  undergo  this  trial  and  three  of  them     flncd  hrielly  as  to  its  cylinders,  the  Qlobe  was  n 
were  actually  tested.    The  result  of  the  trial  was     horizontal,  inside   cylinder,   direct  connected  lo- 
tbe  award  of  the  prise  to  the    Rocket,  submitted     comotive.     The   Globe,  according  to  Zerah   Col- 
by  George  Stephenson   in  the   name   of   hla   son     hum.  was  not  delivered  to  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
Robert  Stephenson.     The  Rocket  (Fig,  3}  was  a     linglon  Railway  until  after  the  Stephensons,  by 
fonr-wbeel  Higine  supported  on  springs,  and,  with     whom  it  was  being  built,  had  embodied  its  ar- 
a  anpply  of  water  in  the  boiler,  weighed  4  tons  5     rangement  of  cylinders  and  driving  axle  in  the 
bund  red  weight.     The  boiler  was  a  horizontal  cv-     FItimt.  the  flrnt  innide -cylinder  engine  made  hy 
Undrlcal  vessel  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  4  inches  in     that  firm  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
diameter,  traversed  by  26  copper  tubes  3  incbes     way.    This  engine  left  Newcastle  on  September  3, 
In  diameter,  through  which  the  gaseous  prod-     1830,  and  was  placed  in  operation  on  October  4, 
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VAMM 


Trevithlck'8... 

Murrchy'a 

Murray's 

Hedley's 

Btephenaon's. 
Stephenson's. 
Royal  George 
Royal  George 

Rocket 

Sampareil*... 

Novelty  f 

Phoenix  I 

Arrow  $ 


Railway 


Merthyr-Tydvll 

Middleton 

Middleton 

Wylam 

Kllllngworth 

KllUngworth 

Stockton  and  Darllngrton 

Stockton  and  Darlington 

Liverpool  and  Manchester.... 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.... 
Liverpool  and  Manchester. ... 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.... 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.... 


Date 


1804 
1811 
1829 
1818 
1814 
1815 
1827 
1829 
1829 
1829 
1829 


Weight 

exclusive 

of  tender, 

tons 


6^ 


7% 

11 

11 
4% 
4% 

2  7-10 


Diameter 

of 

cylinders, 

inches 


(one)    8 


(two)  8 
(two)  8 
(two)  11 
(two)  11 
(two)  8 
(two)  7 
(two)  6 
(two)  11 
(two)  10 


Length 

of  stroke, 

inches 


64 


24 
24 
20 
20 

im 

18 
12 
16 
16 


Diameter 

of  drivlnif 

wheels, 

ft.  ins. 


8 
8 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

8% 

6 

2 

0 

0 


Aietk  of 
fire  grate, 
BQuanftL 


6 

T 


6 
10 
1.8 
6 
6 


NA>a 


Trevlthick's .. 

Murray's 

Murray's 

Medley's 

Stephenson's. 
Stephenson's. 
Royal  George, 
Royal  George 

Rocket 

Sanspareil* . .. 

Novelty  f 

Phoenix  % 

Arrow  I 


Railway 


Merthyr-Tydvil 

Middleton 

Middleton 

Wylam 

Kllllngworth 

KiUlngworth 

Stockton  and  Darlington., 
Stockton  and  Darlington.. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester. 


Date 


1804 
1811 
1829 
1818 
1814 
1816 
1827 
1829 
1829 
1829 
1829 


Area  of 

fire-box 

surface, 

sq.  ft. 


10 

im 


20 
16.7 
9^ 
20 
20 


Area  of 

flue  or 

tube 

surface 


20 
29% 


117% 
74.6 
83 

906 

289 


Gross 

load 

drawn 

exclusive 

of  engine 


16 

94 

140 

40 
60 
130 
72 
12% 
14% 
8 

41% 
36% 


Speed  in 

miles  per 

hour 


6 

8% 
8 

6 
6 

6 
U 

18.8 
13.8 
16 
10 
12 


Con- 
sumption 

of  fuel 

per  hour, 

lbs. 


coal  298 
coke  214 


coke  828 
coke  221 


Evapo- 
ration oi 
water  per 
hour, 
cu.  ft. 


16 
18% 


94.4 
44 


*  Submitted  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  trials  by  T.  Hackworth.       f  Submitted  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
trials  by  John  Ericsson.    %  Built  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Ry.  by  Stephensons  as  result  of  success  of  Boeket. 


1830.  Before  the  Planet  had  left  Newcastle,  how- 
ever, Edward  Bary,  of  Liverpool,  had  placed  an 
inside  cylinder  engine  designed  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
his  shop  foreman  and  subsequent  partner,  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  This  engine, 
known  as  the  Liverpool,  had  four  wheels  of  the 
then  great  diameter  of  six  feet.  The  cylinders 
were  placed  nearly  horizontally  and  side  by  side; 
the  boiler  contained  a  number  of  convoluted  flues, 
and  the  fire  was  urged  by  bellows  worked  from 
beneath  the  tender.  The  Liverpool  commenced 
working  on  July  22,  1830.  Of  the  three  loco- 
motives the  Olohe,  the  Liverpool,  and  the  Planet, 
the  last  was  the  only  one  which  combined  hori- 
zontal inside  cylinders,  a  cranked  axle,  and  a 
multitubular  boiler.  The  Planet  was  the  proto- 
type of  the  modern  English  locomotive,  and  in  it 
the  locomotive  engine  assumed  a  definite  and  per- 
manent form.  It  was  the  standard  model  of  the 
locomotives  built  by  the  Stephensons  for  many 
years,  and  also  the  model  from  which  both  Brit- 
ish and  American  engineers  copied  freely  and 
minutely.  The  main  dimensions  of  the  Planet 
were  as  follows:  Weip;ht,  loaded,  9  tons;  weight 
of  tender,  4  tons;  cylinders,  11  X  16  inches;  di- 
ameter of  driving  wheels,  6  feet;  diameter  of 
leading  wheels,  3  feet;  length  of  boiler,  6  feet; 
diameter  of  boiler,  3  feet;  fire-box  heating  sur- 
face, 37 VI  square  feet;  number  of  tubes,  129; 
diameter  of  tubes,  1%  inches;  tube  heating  sur- 
face, 370  square  feet;  net  load  hauled,  76 
tons  at  a  maximum  speed  of  15^2  miles  per 
hour.  To  summarize  briefly,  the  three  inven- 
tors who  stand  highest  in  the  long  roll  of  those 
who  have  developed  the  railway  locomotive  are 
Richard  Trevithick,  Timothy  Hackworth,  and 
George  Stephenson.  As  a  true  inventor  Trevi- 
thick  ranks    first;    as   a   noted   authority    well 


remarks,  "it  was  he  who  first  broki?  through 
the  trammels  of  Watt's  system  of  construction 
and  low,  if  not  negative  pressure;  it  was  he 
who  first  employed  the  internal  fire-place  and 
internal  heating  surface;  he  was  the  first  to 
create  or  promote  a  chimney  draught  by  means 
of  exhaust  steam — the  first  to  employ  a  hori- 
zontal cylinder  and  cranked  axle,  and  to  propose 
two  such  cylinders  with  the  cranks  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  first  to  surround  the 
cylinder  with  hot  air,  the  first  to  draw  a  load  by 
the  adhesion  of  a  smooth  wheel  upon  a  smooth 
iron  bar,  and  the  first  to  make  and  work  a  rail- 
way engine."  Notwithstanding  this  note  of  its 
merits,  Trevithick's  genius  was  of  an  imprac- 
ticable kind,  and  the  practical  engineering  and 
business  ability  of  Hackworth  and  Stephenson 
were  necessary  to  develop  the  locomotive  into 
a  practical  commercial  machine.  Hackworth 
stamped  a  character  upon  the  structure  of  the 
locomotive  engine  which  it  still  retains,  while  it 
is  as  the  champion  in  that  great  contest  against 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  public  which 
finally  made  the  steam  locomotive  the  unchal- 
lenged means  of  motive  power  for  railways,  that 
the  name  of  George  Stephenson  must  ever  shine 
above  the  others. 

The  development  of  the  locomotive  engine  in 
America  dates  from  1830,  when  the  Best  Friend, 
designed  by  Adam  Hall,  and  built  at  the  West 
Point  Foundry  in  New  York  City,  was  put  at 
work  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Loco- 
motives had  been  previously  used  on  American 
railways,  but  they  were  imported  from  England, 
while  the  Best  Friend  was  of  American  construc- 
tion and  design.  The  Best  Friend  had  a  vertical 
tubular  boiler,  carried  at  one  end  of  a  horizon- 
tal platform  or  frame,  while  the  cylinders  were 
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orried  ftt  the  other  end,  and  the  four  wbeek  oc-    ner,  of  Toric,  P%.,  uid  Robert  L.  Stevena,  of  Ho* 
cupied  the  space  between  the  boiler  and  the    boken,  N.  J. 

cylinders.     The  cylinders  were  inclined,  8  inches         The   origin   of   locomotive-building  as   a  corn- 
in  diameter,  and  16  inches  stroke,  and  coupled     mercial   induatrr   in  America  dates   from   1832, 
direct  to  the  rear  axle.    The  two  pairs  o{  wheels     when  William  Norris   started  a  shop  in  Phila- 
^^  delphia,  and  from  1S34,  when  Mathias  Baldwin 

started  a  shop  in  the  same  city.  Baldwin's  first 
engine  designed  for  actual  railway  operation  was 
a  close  model  of  tlie  English  engines  of  the  Planet 
claaa,  but  hia  second  engine  had  a  pair  of 
driving  wheels  and  a  four-wheeled  ewiveling 
leading  truck.  The  Norris  engines  were  of  the 
same  general  form  as  the  aecond  Baldwin  loco- 
motive.  Some  few  of  the  engines  turned  out  by 
theae  two  builders  were  outside  connected,  that 
is,  the  piston-rods  and  connecting-rods  were  out- 
side the  driving  wheels,  but  this  construction 
did  not  become  common  practice  until  later.  A 
novel  type  of  engine,  known  as  the  'grasshop- 
per' engine,  was  produced  about  this  time,  hav- 

piaton    being   connected   to   a   beam   pivoted   at 
wera  coupled  together  by  side  rods.     This  loeo-     one  end  and  having  at  the  other  a  connecting- 
motive  was  destroyed  after   working  about  six     rod  connecting  by  crank  and  gears  with  tbe  driv- 
months  by  a  tioiler  explosion.     In  1831  the  West     ing  wheels.     One  of  these  engines   weighed  6^ 
Point  Foundry  built  a  second  engine,  which  was     tons  each,  and  waa  operated  at  a  speed  of  twelve 
put  at  work  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Bail-     to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  doing  tbe  work  of  forty- 
road,  now  a  part  of  the  New  York  Centra]  and     two  horses  at  a  cost  of  ilO  for  the  round  trip,  as 
Hudson  Kiver  Railroad.    Thie  sec- 
ond  engine,  known  as  the  De  Witt 
Clinton,  was  very  similar  in  gen- 
eral form  to  the  first,  but  possessed 
teveral  improvements.    During  the 
same   year    an   engine    resembling 


very    closely    the    Hedley    engines 

freviously  described  was  built  by 
hineas  Davis,  of  York,  Pa.,  and 
Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Cooper's  particular  contribution 
to  toe  engine  waa  a  vertical  tubu- 
lar boiler.  None  of  these  locomo- 
tives was  the  equal  of  tbe  English 
engines    then    in    use,    and    they 

™ijl  "..'Sri™™,"^"?  ™  F„.  ...«.„„,■«.>...  .,.o»,i»..      -~ 

practice,  in  io32,  nowever,  an  en- 
gine was  built  at  the  West  Point  Foundry  after  compared  with  933  for  horae  haulage.  In 
deaigna  by  John  B.  Jarvia,  which  had  a  pair  of  lfl34  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company,  of  Lowell, 
driving  wheels  and  a  four-wheeled  awiveling  Masa.,  and  in  1840  Hinckley  &  Drury,  of  Boaton, 
truck.  Ross  Winans  had  already,  in  the  previous  Itlass.,  began  building  locomotives.  The  engines 
7««ur  ( 1831 ) ,  introduced  the  passenger-car  with  built  by  the  latter  firm  were  all  outside -connected 
machines.  The  builders  and  inventors  who  have 
been  named  produced  among  them  all  the  vari- 
ous features  typical  of  tbe  modem  locomotive. 
It  was  necesaarily  given  such  form  that  it  would 
work  safely  and  efficiently  on  rough,  ill -ball  as  ted, 
and  often  sharply  winding  tracks;  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  two  pairs  of  coupled 
driving  wheels,  the  forward  swiveling  truck,  the 
system  of  equalizing  suspenaion  bars  by  which 
the  weight  is  distributed  fairly  among' all  the 
■  wheels,  whatever  the  position  of  the  engine  or 
whatever  the  irregularity  of  the  track,  were  essen- 
tial features  of  a  locomotive  working  under  such 
conditions.  Time,  moreover,  has  shown  that 
they    were   also    eicelleni    features    for   smooth 

no.  S.    Bii,D<inH's  Ensm,  US3.  The  'cow-catcher,'  or  pilot,  placed  in  front  to 
remove  obatacles  from  the  track,  the  bell,  and  tbe 

■wiveltng  trucks.     The  engine  was   designed  to  whistle  were  also  American  developments.     The 

bum  anthracite  coal ;  the  Engliah  locomotives  all  severity  of  the  winter  storms  compelled  the  adop- 

bumed   bituminous   coal.     Other   engines   were  tion  of  the  'cab,'  and  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel  led 

built  by  William  T.  James  of  New  York.  Col.  to  the  invention  of  the  s perk-arrester  for  wood- 

Stapben  H.  I^tng,  ol  Philadelphia,  Davis  &  Gart-  burning  engines.    The  heavy  grades  of  American 
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roods  led  to  the  developmeiit  of  the  BCmd-boz  M  The  boiler  ahell  is  nearly  alvajs  made  of  sheet 
a  requisite  appliance.  eteeli   the  tubes  are  sometimes  made  of  steel, 

CoHSTBUcnon.  Structurally  a  locomotive  con-  but  are  more  often  of  wrought  iron.  Wrought 
sists  of  a  frame,-the  boiler  and  engine  supported  iron  is  the  preferred  material  for  stay-bolts  also, 
by  it,  and  tbe  running  gear  on  which  the  whole  In  outer  form  locomotive  boilers  arc  either 
travela  along  the  track.  Since  the  boiler  at  straight-top  boilers  or  wagon-top  boilers.  The 
present  sets  the  limit  of  power  that  a  locomotive  straight-top  boiler  is  one  whose  shell  is  a  reeti- 
ia  capable  of  exerting,  a  description  of  modem  linear  surface  from  front  to  rear;  a  wagon-top 
locomotive  construction  may  properly  begin  with  boiler  (Fig.  7}  is  one  whose  shell  is  cylindrical 
this  important  part.  for  part  of  its  length   from  the  front  end  and 

The  boilera  used  upon  locomotives  are  of  a  dis-     then  bulges  up   and  outward  to  a  considerably 
tioct  type.     They  consist  of  an  approximatelj     larger  diameter   at  the   rear   end.     Some   forms 
cylindrical   barrel   or   shell    filled   with   longitu-     of  boiler  have  received  special  names.     The  Bet- 
dinal   tubes  and  having  an  internal   fire-box  or     paire  boiler  is  one  in  which  the  crown  sheet  and 
furnace  at  one  end  and  an  attached  smoke-box     side    sheets    are    rectilinear    planes    instead    of 
and   stack   at   the   opposite   end.      Fig.    7    is   a     curved  surfaces.     The  Lenle  boiler  has  a  cylin- 
drical corrugated  fire-box  and  requires  no  stay- 
bolts.    A  Wootten  boiler  has  a  wide  shallow  flre- 
,      box  with  the  grates  above  the  tops  of  the  driving 
wheels;    it   is   designed   for   burning   anthracite, 
which   requires   more   grate   area   than   does   bi- 
tuminous coal. 

Generally  speaking,  the  locomotive  fire-boai  ia 
rectangular  in  plan  and  is  roughly  of  balloon 
shape  in  vertical  transverse  section.     The  top 
sheet  is  called  the  crown  sheet,  those  at  the  two 
sides  are  called  side  sheets,  thoec  at  the  two  ends 
are  called  the  front  and  rear  tube  sheets.     For- 
merly it  was  the  practice  to  make  the  flre-boz 
Fio  T    ixijroiTDDiBii,  sionon  or  looouotiti  bohjb.       "arrow,  so  that  it  would  sit  between  the  engine 
frames,  but  the  more  common  practice  now  is  to 
longitudinal   section   of   such   a   boiler  with   tha     set   it   on   top   of   the   frames   and   thus   obtain 
attached   parts   indicated.     The   fire-box   is   sur-    greater  width   and   length.     The  bottom  of   the 
rounded  on  all  sides  except  tbe  bottom  by  the     fire-box   is   formed   by   a  grate.     Grates   are   of 
boiler   water,   and   to  support  and  maintain   in    various  forms.     For  burning  wood  n  stationary 
place  its  top  and  four  sides  they  have  to  be  at-    grate,  consisting  of  a  heavy  cast-iron  plate  per- 
tached  to  the  adjacent  sheeta  of  the  boiler  shell    fornted  by  narrow  slats  arranged  in  rows,  is  used, 
by  stay-bolts.     Htay-bolta  are  of  various  forms.     For  burning  bituminous  coal  movable  or  rocking 
An  ordinary  form  is  a  round  steel  rod  threaded    grates  are  invariably  employed.     For  anthracita 
at  its  ends,  one  end  being  screwed  into  a  hole     coal  similar  rocking  grates  are  used,  and  use  la 
in  the  ftre-box  sheet  and  the   other  end  into  a     also  made  of  water-grates.     In  water-grates  the 
hole  in  tbe  adjacent  sheet,  and  the  two  ends  then     grate-bars  are  hollow  tubes  connecting  with  the 
riveted  over  or  headed.     Usually  a  small  hole  is    front  and  rear  water-legs  of  the  fire-box  and  an 
drilled   into   the   fire-box  end   of   each   stay-bolt,     consequently  kept  filled  with  water.     Generally 
which  senes  as  a  warning,  if  the  bolt  becomes    all  the  grate-bars  are  not  water-tubes,  but  a  few 
broken,   by   allowing   a  small   stream   of   water    of  these  are  alternated  with  solid  bars  which  cnn 
to  escape   into  the  fire-box.     The  form  of  stay-    be  moved  to  shake   and   dump   tbe   flrs.     Many 
bolt  just  described  is  known  as  a  rigid  stay-bolt,     engines    are    now    constructed    for    burning    oil 
Flexible  stay-bolts  are  also  employed;  these  are     fuel,   and  tbe   fire-boxes  are  adapted  to  its  use 
hinged  at  one  end,  uaually  by  means  of  a  ball     with   but  few  changes. 

and  socket  joint,  so  that  unequal  expansion  of  the  Brick  archea  are  commonly  used  in  locomotive 
two  sheets  connected  is  possible  without  bending  fire-boxes  to  improve  the  combustion  and  the 
the  stay.  To  support  the  top  or  crown  sheet  distribution  of  the  beat  through  the  tubes.  They 
of  the  fire-hoi,  two  means  are  employed;  one  consist  of  an  arch  of  fire-brick  whose  front  end 
is  to  use  long  radial  stays  from  the  crown  sheet  connects  with  the  tube  sheet  just  below  the  low- 
to  the  boilpr  shell,  and  the  other  is  to  suspend  est  tubes,  and  whose  rear  end  terminates  near 
from  tbe  shell  by  means  of  sling  stays  a  number  the  rear  end  of  the  fire-box  a  short  distance 
of  crown  bars  which  are  stay-bolted  to  the  crown  below  its  top.  The  sides  of  this  arcli  are  com- 
aheet.  Various  combinations  of  these  methods  of  monly  supported  by  lug«  or  brackets  fastened  to 
support  and  of  the  several  forms  of  stay-bolts  arc  the  side  sheets  or  by  water-tubes  placed  at  in- 
also  employed.  The  staying  of  the  crown  and  tervals  underneath  the  arch  and  connecting  the 
side  and  end  sheets  of  locomotive  fire-boxes  is  crown  sheet  and  the  tube  sheet.  Aah-paiiM  are 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  details  suspended  beneath  the  fire-box  for  the  purpose  of 
of  locomotive  boiler  construction.  The  enormous  catching  and  carrying  the  ashes  and  coals  that 
warping  effect  of  the  flre-box  sheet  due  to  the  may  drop  between  the  grate-bars  >  they  are  made 
fierce  fire  on  one  side  and  the  water  on  the  other    of  sheet  steel. 

side  would  soon  destroy  the  sheets  were  they  not  The  smohe-hox  is  the  chamber  in  the  front  of 
securely  bolted  in  position.  The  stays  are  con-  the  boiler  into  which  the  gases  of  combustion 
sequently  put  in  very  close  together  and  only  the  flow  from  the  tubes.  There  are  two  types  of 
best  material  and  workmanship  is  countenanced,  smoke-boxes  in  use.  but  the  extension  front  shown 
Even  when  all  these  precautions  are  taken  much  by  Figs.  7  and  8  is  the  type  now  almost  in- 
trouble  results  from  oroken  and  leaky  stay-bolts  variably  applied  to  new  locomotives.  In  this 
And  from  warped  sheets.  box  the  gases  issuing  from  the  tubes  either  strika 
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agminst  the  diapbragm  plate  and  are  deflected 
downward  or  pau  through  the  netting  and  out  of 
the  stack  which  is  located  directljr  above  the  ex- 
haust nozzle.  The  exhauat  nozzle  U  the  nozzle- 
like casting  which  termiaates  the  exhaust-steam 
pipes  from  the  cylinders.    The  suaceBBive  cjUn- 
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derfnls  of  steam  pass  up  through  it  and  out 
of  the  stack  above  in  a  succession  of  forcible 
blast!  which  entrain  the  gases  in  the  smoke-box 
and  carry  them  out  of  the  stack,  thus  producing 
a  partial  vacuum  iu  the  smoke-box  and  conse- 
quently B.  suction  or  draught  on  the  fire.  The 
tmokettack  of  a  modem  locomotive  is  usually 
open  from  top  to  bottom.  In  the  older  forms  of 
locomotives  the  'diamond  stack'  was  always  used, 
and  it  ia  still  employed  under  special  conditioos. 


.Among  the  necessary  fittings  of  a  locomotive 
bmler  besides  those  already  described  are  safe- 
ty valve,  whistle,  steam -gauge,  wat«r -gauge, 
blower,  throttle  valve,  dry  pipe,  and  injectors. 
The  locations  of  several  of  these  Gttinga  on  the 
boiler  are  shown  hy  Fig.  7. 

Safety  valvef  for  locomotives  are  of  the  pop 
type,  and  two  are  always  employed,  giving  an 
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aggregate  area  of  opening  of  about  1  square  inch 
to  each  2  square  feet  of  grate  surface.  Fig.  9 
is  a  section  through  a  safety  valve.  The  valve  a 
rests  upon  the  seat  b  and  is  held  in  place  by  the 
pressure  of  the  spiral  spring  d  bearing  down  on 
the  spindle  e.  The  pressure  of  this  spring  is 
regulated  by  screwing  the  collar  e  up  and  down- 
Outside  of  the  valve-seat  there  is  a  projection 
f  beneath  which  a  groove  i;  is  cut  in  the  casing. 
When  the  valve  lifts  this  groove  is  filled  with 
steam  which  presses  against  the  portion  of  the 
valve  outside  of  the  seat,  and  by  tlius  increasing 
the  efl'ective  area  of  the  valve,  causes  it  to  rise 
higher  and  remain  open  longer  than  it  would 
without  this  device.  The  adjustment  of  the 
valve  is  so  made  that  it  will  allow  steam  to 
escape  until  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  4 
pounds  below  tJie  normal.  The  perforated  casing 
or  muffler  h  breaks  the  escaping  steam  into  nu- 
merous single  jets  and  thus  reduces  the  noise  of 
the  escaping  steam. 

The  whistle  consists   of  a  bell    (A,  Fig.   10) 
closed  at  the  top  and  sharpened  at  the  lower  edge. 
By  opening  the  valve  shown  the  steam  escapes 
throuch  the  narrow  circular  orifice  B,  and,  enter- 
ing the  bell,  seta  up  vibrations 
which  cause  the  'whistle.'    The 
tone  is  controlled  by  the  size  of 
the  bell  and  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,   being   lower   the   larger 
the    bell     is,    and    louder    the 
greater   the   steam   pressure  is. 
Chime   whistles   are   commonly 
used,  and  they  consist  usually 
of  a  bell  having  three  compart- 
ments, tuned  respectively  to  the 
first,  third,  and  fifth  of  the  mu- 
sical scale. 

The  blotoer  consists  of  a  pipe 
leading    from    the    cab    to   the 
stack   into  which   it  turns  up- 
ward so  that  hy  opening  a  valve     p,^  j,^   1,000110. 
a    jet    of    steam    is    sent    up      tite  vhb>ti.«. 
through  the  stack  and  gives  a, 
draught  on  the  fire  when  the  locomotive  is  stand- 
ing still  and  when,  consequently,  the  exhaust  is 
not  acting  as  previously  described. 

The  throttle  valve  in  general  use  is  a  double- 
seated  poppet  valve,  shown  in  section  by  Fig.  11. 
As  will  be  seen,  there  are  two  valves,  a  and  b, 
attached  to  a  single  stem.  The  upper  valve,  a, 
is  the  larger,  snd  the  lower  valve,  b,  is  of  such 
diameter  that  it  will  pass  through  the  upper  valve- 
seat.  The  steam,  therefore,  exerts  a  pressure 
on  the  lower  face  of  b  and  on  the  upper  face  of 
a,  so  that  the  valve  is  partly  balanced,  but  the 
valve  a  being  larger  than  the  valve  b,  the  down- 
ward pressure  is  the  greater  and  tends  to  keep 
the  valve  closed.  Considerable  force  is  required 
to  raise  the  vnlve  aeainst  this  pressure,  and  in 
order  that  this  may  lie  exerted  so  as  to  task  the 
strength  as  little  as  practicable,  the  lever  ar- 
rangement shown  is  employed,  "The  rod  e  from 
the  cab  is  atUched  to  the  bell-crank  d,  and  thia 
in  turn  is  attached  to  the  valve-stem  E.  The 
point  of  the  bell-crank  is  provided  with  a  slotted 
hole.  At  the  start  of  the  pull  the  length  of  the 
lever  arm  is  about  2^  inches,  while  the  long 
arm  is  9%  inches.  After  the  valve  has  been 
lifted  from  its  seat  and  is  free  from  the  excess 
of  pressure  on  a,  the  projecting  horn  A  on  the 
back  of  the  bell-crank  comes  in  contact  with  the 
bracket   B,   and  the   crank   takes   the  position 
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shown  W  the  dotted  line  in  the  drawing.  The 
end  of  the  horn  then  becomes  the  pivot,  and  the 
length  of  the  ahort  arm  of  the  lever  is  changed 
to  S<i^  inches  and  of  the  long  arm  to  about  11^ 
inchea.  The  dry  pipe  is  the  steam-pipe  leading 
from  tlie  throttle  valves  to  the  engine  cylinders, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  T.  Injeotors  are  used  for  de- 
livering feed-water  to  the  boiler.  See  Injbotob. 
The  engine  or  the  mechanism  for  applying  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  generated  in  the  boiler  to 
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is  controlled  from  the  cab  by  means  of  a  lever 
known  as  the  retierstnjr  lever.  Inside  the  cylinder 
works  the  pi»ton.  This  is  a  disk-shaped  structure 
of  metal,  and  is  made  in  various  ways,  but  al- 
ways BO  as  to  fit  the  cylinder  steam-tight,  and  to 
as  to  have  ample  strength  to  convey  tjie  push 
and  pull  of  the  eteem  to  the  piston-rod.  The 
piston-rod  is  circular  in  section  and  is  made  of 
forged  steel.  It  passes  through  the  back  cylinder- 
head  by  means  of  a  circular  orifice  packed  bo  as 
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the    rotation    of    the 

driving  wheels,  con- 
sists of  the  cylinders, 
pistons  and  piston- 
rods,  connecting-rods 
and  parallel  rods,  with 
their  attachments  and 
appurtenances.  The 
eylindera  are  placed 
one  on  each  aide  of 
the  locomotive  near  the  front  end,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  8.  There  are  three  parts  to  each 
cylinder,  viz.  the  cylinder,  the  steam-chest,  and 
saddle.  The  saddles  of  the  two  cylinders,  being 
bolted  together,  aSord  a  support  for  the  boiler, 
and  in  turn  rest  on  the  frame,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  The  eteam-chest  on  each  cylinder  re- 
ceives the  steam  from  the  boiler  and  contains  the 
valve  which  admits  it  to  the  cylinder.  Fig.  12 
is  a  longitudinal  section  showing  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder  and  steam-chest  of  a  simple  locomo- 
tive. As  will  be  seen,  there  is  a  ateam-port  from 
the  cheat  to  each  end  of  the  cylinder  and  between 
them  an  exhaust  port,  b ;  the  motion  of  the  valve 
alternately  opens  and  closes  the  steam-ports  bo 
as  to  admit  steam  first  at  one  end  and  then  at 
the  other  end  of  tJie  cylinder.  In  the  drawing. 
Fig.    12,   steam   is   shown  entering  the   forward 


to  be  steam-tight  and  yet  allow  for  movement  to 
the  rod.  At  its  rear  end  the  piston-rod  connects 
with    the   OTOaa-head,   M,   working   between   the 

Sides  Q(Fig.  12).  In  Fig.  13  are  shown  another 
'm  of  cross-head  and  jguides  and  also  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  connecting-rod  and  the  side  rods 
for  an  engine  with  sis  driven.  Connecting-rods 
and  aide  rods  are  madff  of  forged  steel  and  have 
I  sections. 

The  frame  of  a  locomotive  is  the  platform  by 
which  the  boiler  and  engine  are  supported  on  the 
wheels.  In  America  bar  frames  are  nearly  al- 
ways employed.  Fig.  14  shows  the  frame  tot 
a  heavy  frei^t  locomotive.    It  will  be  "   ' 


end  of  the  cylinder  and  exhausting  from  the 
end.  The  valve  most  commonly  used  is  a 
valve  of  D  shape,  but  piston  valves  are  also 
ployed.  A  piston  valve  is  ah  own  in  the 
ceeding  section  on  compound  locomotives. 
sliding  motion  of  the  valve  is  controlled  1 
device  commonly  called  the  va 
Various  forma  of  valve-gear 
the  one  in  most  extensive  use 
link,  the  operation  of  which 


article  i 


;  employed,  1 

the  Stephen 


Steau-Enqires.    'The  valve   motion 


the  top  and  bottom  rods  of  the  frame 


ing  wheels.  On  the  bottoma  of  the  pedeatal-jaws 
are  bars  or  binders  known  as  pedestal -caps.  The 
number  of  jaws  and  style  of  frame  are  governed 
mostly  by  tiie  number  of  driving  wheels.  In 
order  to  make  an  engine  ride  easily  and  to 
reduce  the  shock  and  concussion  on  the  run- 
ning gear,  the  engine  is  provided  with  springs 
placed  over  each  driving  box  and  carried  on 
a  saddle  which  straddles  the  frame  and  reata 
on  the  driving  box,  as  shown  by  Fig.  14.  In 
order  to  equalize  the  weight  between  drivers 
there  are  provided  bars  between  the  drivers  which 
are  called  equalizing  bars. 

Driving  tcbeels  are  made  with  cast  iron  or 
cast  steel  centres  with  a  forged  steel  tire.  The 
usual  method  of  attaching  the  tire  to  the  cen- 
tre is  to  bore  the  tire  slightly  smaller  than  the 
centre  and  then  expand  it  by  beat  until  it  slips 
over  the  centre  onto  which  it  shrinks.  Driving 
wheels  always  have  counterbalance  weights  at- 
tached on  the  side  onpoaite  the  crank-pin  ta 
neutralize  the  shock  which  an  unbalanced  wbed 
gives  to  the  track.  As  an  indication  of  the  qnan- 
tities  and  quality  of  the  different  materials  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  a  modem  heavy 
locomotive,  as  described  above,  the  following 
figures    given    by    W.    H.    Marshall,    superin- 
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tendent  of  motive  power,  Lake  Shore  and  Micbi-  one  side  through  the  smoke-box  Bnd  across  the 
gan  Southern  Ra,ilwaf,  are  of  interest.  The  en-  en^ne  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder  on  the  oppo- 
gine  selected  as  an  example  is  a  passenger  en-  aite  aide;  (2)  three-cjlinder  compounds,  with  a 
KUie,  weigbing  about  176,000  pounds,  and  having  high-presmire  cylinder  on  each  side,  the  steajn 
three  pairs  of  BO-inch  drivers.  Some  of  the  from  which  exhausts  into  a  low-pressure  cylinder 
amall  details  have  not  been  estimated,  and  others  beneath  the  smoke-box;  (3)  four-cylinder  corn- 
have  been  omitted  from  these  figures  because  pounds,  with  a  high-pressure  and  a  low-pressure 
of  their  miscellaneoiu  character;  such,  for  in-  cylinder  on  each  side  of  the  engine,  «ach  pair 
stance,  as  the  brasswork  about  the  engine,  cab-  working  independently  of  the  other.  In  the 
Attiogs,  the  piping,  boiler- lagging,  boiler-jackets.  United  States  four  makes  of  two-cylinder  loco- 
etc.  £^cluBive  of  these  tite  amount  of  wrought  motives  are  in  use;  they  are  named  the  Rich- 
iron  in  the  engine  is  16,{)60  pounds;  cast  iron,  mond,  Schenectady,  Pittsburg,  EUid  Brooks,  from 
19,550  pounds,  of  which  11,360  pounds  are  in  the  names  of  the  works  at  which  they  originated. 
the  cylinders  and  ITOO  pounds  in  the  grates;  cast  These  four  makes  diiTer  from  each  other  princi- 
steel,  2T,B60  pounds,  of  which  about  16,000  pally  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  their 
pounds  are  in  the  driving  and  truck  wheels;  mtercepting  valves.  This  valve  is  an  ingenious 
pressed  steel,  105O  pounds;  rolled-steel  plates  and  rather  complicated  mechanism,  whose  func- 
and  shapes,  3TT0  pounds;  forged  steel,  11,270  tion  it  Is  to  admit  live  steam  from  the  boiler 
pounds;  tire-steel,  10,600  pounds;  malleable  iron,  directly  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  then 
1300  pounds;  and  wooa,  4100  pounds.  The  to  cut  off  that  flow  of  steam  when  the  exhaust  of 
boiler  weighs  47,850  pounds,  and  the  water  in  the  the  high-pressure  cylinder  has  raised  the  pres- 
boiler  22,500  pounds,  making  a  total  weight  of  sure  in  the  receiver  leading  to  the  low-pressure 
167,100  pounds.  cylinder  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  deliver  steam 
Classification.  Locomotives  ara  classifled  to  the  latter.  The  necessity  of  being  able  to 
according  to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  deliver  live  steam  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
their  driving  and  truck  wheels.  The  various  arises  when  the  crank  of  the  high  pressure  stops 
classes  and  wie  service  tor  which  each  is  chietly  on  the  dead  centre.  Intercepting  valves  are  some- 
employed  are  as  follows;  Ajnerican  or  eight-  times  designed  to  cut  off  the  live  steam  auto- 
Kheeled  toeoiootive:  this  type  of  locomotive  nas  matically,  and  sometimes  this  operation  is  per- 
two  pairs  of  driving  wheels  with  a  four-wheeled  formed  from  the  cab  by  suitable  lever  arrangE- 
truck  in  front  of  them  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  ments. 

passenger    service.     A-tlantie    Ityoomotive:    tbia  Three-cylinder  locomotives  have  only  been  used 

type    of    locomotive    consists    of    two    pairs    of  eiperimenUlly  in   the  United   SUtes.  but   they 

drivers   a  four-wheeled  leading  truck  and  a  pair  ^^^    ^^^   ^/j^    considerable   favor    in    Europe 

of   trailing  wheels,  and   is  employed  exclusively  F„u^.q,|inder  compound   locomotives  are  of  two 

for   high-speed   paasenger   service      Mogul   loco-  ,„rm»i   in  one,  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  set 

rrvU'anrrp'^ir'^fTXwh^iraSdTs  -^^^  *»«  low-pressu^eUder.^  shown  in 
used  for  heavy  freight  service  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  for  passenger  service.  Ten-tnheeled 
htoomotive:  this  type  of  locomotive  has  three 
pairs  of  drivers  and  a  four-wheeled  leading  truck, 
and  is  employed  for  heavy  and  high-speed  pas- 
senger service.  Contolidaliott:  this  type  of  loco- 
motive has  (our  pairs  of  drivers  and  a  pair  of 
leading  wheels,  and  is  used  exclusively  for 
freight  service.  Decapod:  this  type  of  engine 
has  five  pairs  of  drivers  and  no  truck-wheels, 
and  is  used  as  a  pushing  engine  on  heavy  grades 
and  for  very  heavy  freight  service.  Maaladon: 
this  type  o(  engine  has  four  pairs  of  drivers  and 
a  four-wheeled  leading  truck.  Switching:  for 
switching  purposes  engines  having  either  two 
pairs  or  three  pairs  of  drivers  are  used  and  are 

known    respectively   as    'four-wheeled'   and   'six-  ,.     _  

»h«M'  .^tel.r.  F^n :  thi.  Uf,  of  ,»gine  ™  ■"■  »""■=""  "  ™"-"- 
'"  '"°  pair,  ol  drljer.  placed  will  toraard  and  j,  ,5  ,„j  ,„  ,,„  „,,,„  „,,  („  ,j,|„d,„  oD 
•  tonr»WM  trailmg  Iruik  and  ,.  nred  (or  ^'^  ^^^  ,^  „j  ,„j  ^  ,„j  „  und.m.  Th. 
jublirban  pa.»a(i.r  and  «leval«l  ra.taay  Krrioe.  ,  ,„„,„„„der  compound  n.o.t  n«!d  In  Iho 
Tben  at.  «v.ral  other  tjT».  of  Womol.TC,  ra  Slalra  I.  tbal  having  each  pair  of  <Tlm- 
hmilrf  ««,,  bnt  lho«  named  are  the  .U.dard  ^^^  .„„g,j  „  ,h.,n  in  Fig.  16  TM,  dfaw- 
°Si»raD  Locovon™..  The  compound  loco-  '»«  a'™  "»  pialon-val.e  hel.een  the  two  cjlta- 
motiv.  ii  one  In  »hieh  the  .team  la  admitted  to  ''!'•■,""'  ^  """  ?'  "■■.  """■  ""f  ™'!f 
one  cylinder  called  the  hlgh-prca.nn,  cylinder,  "'  «'•  "team  from  ,  .  entrance  to  the  h.gh- 
where  it  partially  expands  in  doing  its  work,  and  presaure  cylinder  to  its  eshauat  from  the  low- 
whence  It  exhaustB  Into  the  eteam-chest  of  a  preaaure  cylmder.  The  general  use  of  compound 
larger  cylinder,  called  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  locomotives  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
where  It  completea  ita  erpansion  and  finishes  its  first  locomotive  of  this  type  having  heen  built  In 
work  The  compound  principle  baa  been  applied  18T6.  The  great  advantage  claimed  for  the  com- 
U,  loeomotlvea  in  thraa  ways;  (1)  Twocylin-  pound  locomotive  is  economy  of  fuel,  which  Is 
der  compounds,  with  a  cylinder  on  each  side;  the  variously  stated  to  be  from  10  per  cent,  to  30 
■teftm  paaaes  from  tbe  high-preaaure  cylinder  on  per  cent,  over  single  englnea. 
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Regent  Developments.  Between  1890  and 
1900  the  American  locomotive  experienced  a  won- 
derful development.  In  1890  in  America  an  eight- 
wheeled  locomotive,  with  18  X  24-inch  cylinders 
and  a  boiler  having  about  2200  square  feet  of 
heating  surface,  was  in  quite  general  use  for  first- 
class  passenger  service ;  the  weight  on  the  drivers 
seldom  exceed  65,000  poun£,  and  the  total 
weight  of  the  engine  was  usually  within  100,000 
pounds  in  working  order.  In  freight  service 
engines  weighing  between  100,000  and  120,000 
pounds  on  the  drivers  were  considered  powerful 
locomotives.  To-day  passenger  locomotives,  if 
provided  with  two  pairs  of  drivers,  often  have 
from  85,000  to  105,000  pounds  upon  them,  and  if 
of  the  ten-wheel  type  they  have  from  100,000  to 
135,000  pounds  upon  drivers;  the  cylinders  are 
19  or  20  inches  in  diameter;  the  heating  surface 
is  from  2200  to  3000  square  feet,  and  Qie  grate 
area  is  from  30  to  36  square  feet,  unless  wide 
grates  are  provided  for  burning  some  special 
grade  of  coal. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  developments  in 
passenger  locomotives  have  been  in  the  direction 
of  high  speed ;  and  in  this  the  American  locomo* 
tives  now  maintain  the  best  records,  although  they 
have  been  eclipsed  on  several  occasions  by  those  of 
European  railways,  which  usually  do  not  main- 
tain their  record  M>eeds  or  keep  to  their  adver- 
tised schedules.  The  type  of  engine  shown  on 
the  accompanying  plate  has  attained  a  speed  of 
7.05  miles  at  the  rate  of  105.75  miles  per  hour, 
and  7.29  miles  at  the  rate  of  103.35  miles  per 
hour  while  drawing  the  Empire  State  Express 
on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Hail- 
road.  These  speeds  were  made  on  a  total  run 
of  80  miles,  during  which  the  average  speed  was 
67.60  miles  per  hour  with  a  train  consisting  of 
six  cars  weighing  261  tons.  A  similar  engine 
with  a  train  which  with  the  engine  and  tender 
aggregated  731.19  tons  develo^d  an  average 
speed  of  55.8  miles  per  hour  for  two  hours  and 
seven  minutes.  The  horse-power  developed  by 
this  engine  was  estimated  at  over  1900,  and  is,  as 
far  as  known,  the  highest  horse-power  ever  de- 
veloped in  passenger  service. 

The  dimensions  and  other  data  for  this  engine 
are  as  follows: 

Hioh-Spked  PASsviraBs  Looomotivi,  Schvnvctaot  Wobxs. 
American  LocomotlFe  Company. 

Central  Atlantic  type :  Oauge,  4  feet  8H  inches. 

Cylinders.  21  inches  diameter,  26-inch  stroke. 

Drivers,  79  inches  diameter. 

Wheel-base.  drlYing  7  feet,  total  27  feet  3  Inches. 

Weight,  on  drivers.  95,000  pounds,  total  176,000  pounds. 

Tank  capacity,  6,000  United  States  grallons. 

Weight  of  tender  with  coal  and  water,  110,600  pounds. 

Traction  power,  24,700  pounds. 

Boiler  prcHHure,  200  pounds. 

Heatinff  surface,  tubes,  8298.08  square  feet. 

Heating?  surface,  water-tubes,  27.09  square  feet. 

Heating:  surface,  flre-box.  180  square  feet, 

HeatiniE?  surface,  total,  350^.17  square  feet. 

Orate  area,  60.3  square  feet. 

A  freight  locomotive  with  150.000  pounds  on 
the  drivers  is  not  considered  a  large  locomotive 
for  ordinary  road  work,  and  for  mountain  ser- 
vice and  for  pushing  on  heavy  grades,  engines 
have  been  built  with  as  much  as  232,000  pounds, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  decapod  engine  shown  on 
the  accompanying  plate,  which  can  move  on  a 
level  at  slow  speed  over  10,000  tons  of  load,  ex- 
clusive of  weifjht  of  engine  and  tender.  The  fol- 
lowing table  contains  its  dimensions  and  other 
specifications : 


TaITDBM  COMPOVirD  EMOIHB,  SoasinKTADT  WOBXS. 

American  Locomotive  Company. 

Decapod  type :  Gauge.  4  feet  8H  inches. 

Cylinders,  17H  and  30  inches  diameter.  34-inch  stroke. 

Drivers.  67  inches  diameter. 

Wheel-base,  driving  20  feet,  total  28  feet  11  IncheSw 

Weight,  on  drivers,  232,000  pounds,  total  260300  pounds. 

Tank  capacity.  7000  United  States  gallons. 

Weight  of  tender  with  coal  and  water,  134,900  pounds. 

Traction  power  66,300  pounds. 

Boiler  pressure  226  pounds. 

Heating  surface,  tubes,  4476.6  square  feet. 

Heating  surface,  flre-box.  206.4  square  feet. 

Heating  surface,  total.  4681.9  square  feet. 

Orate  area,  69.47  square  feet. 

In  general,  the  tendency  everywhere  is  toward 
larger  locomotives.  The  accompanying  tables  give 
the  main  dimensions  of  a  number  of  the  heaviest 
freight  and  passenger  locomotives  which  have 
been  built  in  the  United  States  during  recent 
years.  European  locomotives  differ  from  those 
used  in  America  chiefly  in  the  following  particu- 
lars: The  American  locomotive  has  a  bar  frame 
and  carries  its  cylinders  outside  of  the  frame, 
while  English  and  many  European  locomotives 
have  a  plate  frame  and  usually  carry  the  cylin- 
ders inside  of  the  frame.  The  fram^  of  the 
American  engine  usually  rests  on  the  wheels 
through  the  medium  of  equalizing  springs,  while 
equalizing  springs  are  but  seldom  used  on  Euro- 
pean engmes.  Eight-wheel  tenders  are  universal 
in  America,  while  four-wheel  and  six-wheel  ten- 
ders are  used  in  Europe.  The  roomy  cabs  with 
seats  for  the  driver  and  fireman  were  for  many 
years  peculiar  to  American  engines,  but  are  grad- 
ually being  adopted  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Logging  Locomotives.  The  locomotives  or- 
dinarily known  as  logging  locomotives  are  of  two 
types.  One  is  built  after  the  general  pattern 
of  the  four-wheeled  switching  locomotive,  with 
the  exception  that  the  wheels  nave  broad  grooved 
tires  a  toot  or  so  in  width  that  are  adapted  to 
running  upon  a  track  formed  of  logs  placed  end 
to  end.  The  other  is  known  as  the  Shay  loco- 
motive and  is  fitted  to  run  on  ordinary  rails. 
Such  an  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  It  is  built 
on  three  four-wheeled  centre-bearing  swiveled 
trucks,  the  wheels  of  which  are  driven  by  bevel 
gearing  attached  to  the  right-hand  wheels  of 
each  truck  with  steel  pinions  meshing  into  them, 
carried  by  a  shaft  nmning  in  bearings  attached 
to  the  journal-boxes,  and  extending  from  axle 
to  axle  of  each  truck.  The  power  is  communi- 
cated in  these  pinion  shafts  with  flexible  coup- 
lings extending  from  the  engines,  which  are 
placed  vertically  on  the  side  of  the  boiler.  This 
arrangement  leaves  each  truck  free  to  adjust  it- 
self to  curves  and  irregularities  of  the  track. 
The  three  trucks  here  spoken  of  include  the 
tender  truck,  which  is  a  driving  truck  also.  The 
trucks  are  built  of  steel,  are  equalized,  and  have 
coiled  springs.  The  object  of  this  construction 
is  to  have  the  shortest  possible  rigid  wheel-base 
and  the  longest  possible  flexible  wheel-base,  thus 
utilizing  all  the  weight  for  traction.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  work  the  locomotive  on  very  sharp  curves, 
the  one  illustrated  running  easily  on  a  65-degree 
curve.  Its  use  is  confined  to  roads  having  heavy 
grades  and  sharp  curves,  and  it  is  restricted  to 
low  speeds.  The  frames  of  both  engine  and 
tender  are  made  of  10-inch  I-beams,  one  on  each 
side,  that  of  the  engine  being  strengthened  by  a 
truss-rod  as  shown.  Steam  brakes  are  provided 
to  act  on  part  or  all  of  the  drivers,  either 
separately  or  together. 
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Rack  Locouotiveb  ate  used  on  roads  where 
the  grades  are  too  steep  to  be  operated  by  the 
ordinary  traction  locomotive.  The  adhesion  be- 
tween the  wheel  and  the  rail  of  such  an  engine 


Fie.  18.  siAaiD 
cannot  l>e  taken  at  more  thsn  26  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  on  the  drivers.  Henoe  when  the  grade  be- 
comes BO  steep  that  the  resultant  of  gravity  act- 
ing parallel  to  the  wheels  becomes  equal  to  26  per 
cent  of  the  weight  ou  the  driving  wheels  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  locomotive  to  advance. 
Such  a,  grade  is  renched  when  the  rise  is  1320  feet 
to  the  mile.  Practically  it  is  much  less  than  this. 
So  on  a  grade  of  one-half  of  this  the  engine  could 
at  best  only  bold,  not  haul,  itself  and  a  load 
equal  to  its  own  weight.  Henoe  for  roads 
climbing  mountains  where  the  gradient  is  neces- 
sarily very  steep  the  rack  locomotive  is  used. 
Such  BD  engine  is  ahown  in  side  elevation  in 
Fig.  17.  The  weight  of  the  locomotive  is  car- 
ried on  smooth  rails  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  while  the  grade  lies  within  the  limits  of  its 
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weight  to  overcome,   it  is   propelled  by  driving 

wheels  like  other  engines.     But  when  the  grade 

becomes    too    steep,    the    gear-wheel    is    brought 

into  mesh  with  a  rack  rail  laid  in  the  centre  ol 

the  track  between 

the  other  two.  The 

teeth   of   this  gear 

engage  with  those 

of    the    rack    and 

propel    the-   engine 

independently      of 

the  power  which  is 

developed     at     the 

driving  wheels  and 

which  would  be  in- 

Bufllcient  tS  do  the 

work.   Between  the 

two  main  driving  axles  is  another  driving  axle, 

carrying  a  gear-tdieel,  which  meeheswith  the  rack. 


Fia.  17.    LoooHonvi  fob  bus  bulvai. 
This  gear-azle  is  driven  through  reducing  gear- 
ing by  a  pair  of  inside  cylinders.     In  addition 
to   t^e   two   main   axles   Uiere   is   another   rear 
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Illlnots  Central 

ll-«lwel 

18  ft.  91"*.. 

Mi)  ]b8.'' 
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Uft!8S"lna. 

'■ESr 

■Ksas 

114,000  ItHL 

330^000  Iba! 
884.000  Iba. 

10lt.X3fe.4Ina. 

W^-elSairanVlnB..:.:, 

m'Vb^ 

110  Iba."" 

wwiq.rt 
6,000  KBllona 

.fT^l. 

n^^^^Hi^:. 

'■Sa?-| 

Coal  oD  taiMar. 



21.400  Ibl. 

gB5ic:==:::i::: 

Vrivtiw  wbeda 

Wknl-baat,  dilvtng.  ■■ 
Total 

Total 

Oomponnd  or  almpla.. 

Crllndani 

Hollar,  dUunetor 

ni«-t»oi 

TabM.nninbar 

DlanwMr 

L«n«tb 

HaatJDK  anrfacn.  tubai 

To&l 


Soatham  Paclllc 
13.<tbeel 
Scbenectadr 
»  ft  7  Ina. 
16  ft. « tnik 
W  ft.  8  Inn. 

iM,QOi)  lbs! 

Q^jVa'er.  lomp'd. 
33  and  88  X  31  Ina. 


88.00  aq.  ft 
l.«Oa  nTlona. 
I9.4M)Iba. 


7ortbcm  Padflc 

ll-wbael 

Schenectadj 


and  SIX  30  108. 


35  00  m,  ft 
4,000  Balliins 
18.000  lbs. 
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ft.8*iln8, 

..  IBOlba. 

git.lllnx3ft.SIn.    gi4ftX3tt.n4ln 


89.88  aq.  tt. 

0,000  Baltona 

19.400  lba. 


i'.m.O  aq.  ft 

4.600  talons. 
18.000  lba. 
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DlMBHBIOMB  or  BBGBST  TSH-WeXUi   PASSSlieKB  LOOOMOTITBS 


Railwaj 

Builder 

Drlvinff  wheels. 

Wheel-base,  driving 

Wheel-base,  total 

Weight  on  drlTers 

Weight  total  engine 

Weight,  engine  A  tender. 

Compound  or  simple 

Oyllnders 

Boiler,  diameter 

Boiler  pressure 

Fire-box 

Tubes,  number 

Tubes,  diameter 

Tubes,  length 

Heating  surface,  tubes... 
Heating  surface,  total... 

Orate  .area 

Water  In  tank 

Coal  on  tender 


L.  S.  and  M.  S. 
Brooks 
6  ft  8  ins. 
16  ft  6  ins. 
37  ft.  4  ins. 
188,000  lbs. 
171.600  lbs. 
388,600  lbs. 

Simple 

30X38  Ins. 

6  ft  61ns. 

210  Ibp. 

10ftlln.X8ft6ins. 

846. 

2  ins. 

15  ft  OU  in. 

2,694  sq.  ft 

2.917  sq.  ft 

88.6  sq.  ft 

6.000  gallons 

19,000  lbs. 


Grand  Trunk 

Bchenectadjr 

6  ft  01ns. 

16  ft  8  ins. 

26  ft.  11  ins. 

135,000  lbs. 

166.000  lbs. 

268.000  lbs. 

Simple 

20X26  ins. 

6ft0ins. 

300  lbs. 

10  ft  7  ins.  X  8  ft.  4  Ins. 

391 

2  ins. 

16  ft 

3,270  sq.  ft 

2.470  sq.  ft 

88.4  sq.  ft. 

4.600  gallons 

20,050  lbs. 


N.  Y.  Central 
Schenectady 

6  ft.  10  ins. 

14  ft  8  Ins. 

26  ft.  0  ins. 

126.000  lbs. 

164.000  lbs. 

Simple 

20X98  ins. 

6  ft.  6  ins. 

200  lbs. 

9ftX8ft  4ins. 


21ns. 

14  ft.  4  ins. 

2.686  sq.  ft. 

2,886  sq.  ft 

80.2  sq.  ft. 

4,600  gallons 

20,000  lbs. 


Den.  and  R.  Oraads 

Brooks 

SftSlns. 

18  ft  0  ins. 

.   28  ft  7  ins. 

1S4.000  lbs. 

160,000  lbs. 

272.000  lbs. 

Simple 

21X26  Ins. 

6ft  81ns. 

210  lbs. 

10ftlln.X8ft  61na 

426 

21ns. 

18ft4ins. 

2,267  sq.  ft 

2,422  sq.  ft 

88.6  sq.  ft. 

6,600  gallons 

16.0«)  lbs. 


Railway 

Southern 
Richmond 
6ft.  Oins. 
14  ft  7  ins. 
26  ft.  1  in. 
121.260  lbs. 
168,000  lbs. 
346,500  lbs. 

Simple 

SIX  38  ins. 

5  ft.  1  in. 

200  lbs. 

10  ft  X  8  ft  6  Ins. 

396 

394  ins. 
14  ft  6  Ins. 
3.317  sq.  ft 
3,410  sq.  ft 

86  sq.  ft. 

4,600  gallons 

14,000  lbs. 

▲tch..  T.  and  S.  F. 

Dickson 
6  ft  1  in. 
15  ft  0  Ins. 
36  ft.  3  ins. 
m.800  lbs. 
156,800  lbs. 
249,200  lbs. 

Simple 
19HX&ins. 
4  ft  11  Ins. 

180  lbs. 

7ft41n8.X8ft9ins. 

264 

3%  ins. 

14  ft.  10  Ins. 

1,796  sq.  ft. 

1.960  sq.  ft. 

26  sq.ft. 

4.660  gallons 

16.00)  lbs. 

Fltehburg 

Baldwin 

6  ft  6  Ins. 

14  ft  6  ins. 

26  ft  8  ins. 

111,000  Iba. 

160.000  lbs. 

244.000  lbs. 

4-cylinder  compound 

16  and  26X26  ins. 

6  ft.  0  ins. 

200  lbs. 

10  ft  X  8  ft  6  ins. 

828 

2  ins. 

16  ft.  1  in. 

2.676  sq.  ft 

2,748  sq.  ft. 

84.6  sq.  ft 

4.600  gallons 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

BuUder 

Blkldwln 

Driving  wheels 

6  ft  6  ins. 

Wheel-base,  drlying. 

Wheel-base.  totaJ ^. 

Weight  on  driver 

18  ft.  8  Ins. 
24ft61nB. 
118,000  lbs. 

Weight  total  engine 

Weight,  engine  &  tender. 

Compound  or  simple 

Oyllnders 

147,000  lbs. 
229,000  lbs. 

Simple 
21X26  ins. 

B'bller.  diameter 

6  ft.  01ns. 

Boiler  pressure 

190  lbs. 

Fire-box 

10  ft  X  8  ft.  6  ins. 

Tubes,  number 

281 

Tubes,  diameter. 

2)4  ins. 

Tubes,  lenirth 

14  ft  7H  Ins. 

Heating  sutf  ace.  tubes... 
Heating  surface,  total.... 
Grate  area 

1,970  sq.  ft 

2,194  sq.  ft 

84.8  sq.  ft. 

4,000  gulons 

Water  In  tank 

Coal  on  tender 

7.344  lbs. 

axle  carrying,  besides  its  pair  of  wheels,  a  brake- 
pinion.  The  crank-pins  are  made  spherical  so  as 
to  afford  the  necessary  flexibility  when  roiinding 
sharp  curves.  All  four  cylinders  have  the  same 
diameter  and  length  of  stroke  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  so  far  as  steam-supply 
IS  concerned.  When  running  along  the  ordinary 
track  the  inner  cylinders  have  no  steam-supply 
and  do  not  perform  any  work. 

In  the  matter  of  brakes  there  are  the  ordinary 
brake-shoes  on  the  driving  wheels  and  strap  brakes 
on  the  rear  locomotive  truck  axles,  and  air- 
brakes on  the  cars.  Such  an  engine  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  17  is  calculated  to  haul  40  tons  up 
a  90  per  cent,  grade  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  an 
hour.  This  class  of  engine  is  extensively  used  on 
the  mountain  railroads  of  Switzerland.  It  is 
also  used  on  the  roads  running  up  Mount  Wash- 
ington and  Pike's  Peak  in  the  United  States. 

JBiBLiooRAPnY.  The  early  history  of  locomo- 
tive construction  and  performance  is  given  very 
fully  in  Colburn,  Locomotive  Engineering  (Lon- 
don, 1871).  Interesting  chapters  on  locomotives 
are  found  in  Thurston,  Growth  of  the  Steam  En- 
gine (New  York,  1878;  4th  ed.  1897).  Meyer, 
Modem  Locomotive  Construction  (New  York, 
1892),  and  Whitridge,  Modem  Locomotives 
(New  York,  1897),  give  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation regarding  modem  practice  in  locomotive 
construction.  A  small  book  of  unusual  value  is 
Reagan's  Locom,otive  Mechanism  and  Engineer' 
ing  (New  York,  1903). 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEEBS,  Brotherhood 
OF.    See  Railwat  Brotherhoods. 

LOCOMOTIVE    FIBEMEHy    Brotherhood 
of.    See  Railway  Brotherhoods. 


LOCOMOTIVES,  Electric.  See  Electbio 
Railways. 

LOCOMOTOB  ATAXIA  (Neo-Lat.,  from 
Lat.  locus,  place  +  motor,  mover,  and  Gk.  dra^ta, 
disorder,  from  d-,  a-,  not  +  rcita,  taxia,  order, 
from  rdvaHv,  tassein,  to  arrange ) ,  or  Tabes  Dob- 
SALis.  A  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  com- 
monly of  the  posterior  root-zones  of  the  spinal 
cord,  characterized  by  incoordination  of  move- 
ments and  by  sensory  and  trophic  disturbances. 
It  is  not  paralysis,  but  loss  of  power  to  order  har- 
moniously the  muscles  that  move  the  body  and 
maintain  equilibrium.    It  begins  insidiously  and 

frows  slowlv.    The  earlier  symptoms  are  usually 
isorder    of    vision,    a    girdle    sensation,    with 
shooting  pains  through  the  limbs;  increasing  or 
perverted    sensibility,    and    disturbance    in    the 
functions  of  the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum  re- 
sembling neuralgia  or  sciatica.     Later,  the  pa- 
tient feels  that  his  walking  is  not  firm  and  sure; 
that  there  is  some  soft  substance  between  his  feet 
and  the  ground;   he  walks  with  difficulty,  and 
with  short,  hurried  steps;  each  leg  is  lifted  well 
up,  but  as  he  moves  it  forward,  it  is  thrown  out 
from  him  and  the  heel  descends  with  force  while 
the  sole  comes  awkwardly  after  it.    He  now  re- 
quires the  aid  of  vision  to  walk  at  all,  and  looks 
steadily  at  his  feet  or  at  a  point  a  little  in  front 
of  them,  and  he  cannot  make  a  sudden  turn  with- 
out great  risk  of  falling.    If  he  stands  erect  with 
his  feet  together  or  nearly  so,  and  closes  his  eyes, 
he  begins  to  totter,  and  would  fall  if  not  sup- 
ported.   These  phenomena  are  not  primarily  the 
result  of  weakness  of  motor  power,  but  of  de- 
fective muscular  coordination.     Diminished  sen* 
sibility  in  the  feet  and  legs  is  usual  in  this  dia* 
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ease.  The  upper  limbs  are  sometimes  affected,  so  have  been  the  first  Greek  to  prepare  a  written 
that,  though  the  hands  retain  all  their  natural  code.  So  highly  was  his  work  esteemed  that  it 
muscular  power,  the  sufferer  cannot  unfasten  is  said  to  have  remained  unaltered  for  centuries, 
a  button,  or  pick  up  a  pin,  or  feed  himself.  As  The  Locrians  won  great  fame  by  defeating  the 
the  disease  progresses,  this  muscular  incoordina-  much  more  powerful  city  of  Crotona  in  a  bloody 
tion  (ataxia)  increases  until  the  person  affected  battle  at  the  River  Sagras  about  B.c.  525,  a  vie* 
is  unable  to  walk  at  all.  Paralysis  of  various  tory  which  they  ascribed  to  the  personal  inter- 
muscles  may  occur,  notably  of  some  of  those  of  vention  of  the  Dioscuri.  The  town  was  seized  by 
the  eye.  The  involvement  of  the  bladder  pro-  the  younger  Dionysius,  after  his  expulsion  from 
duces  a  loss  of  the  power  of  urination,  and  gen-  Syracuse  in  B.c.  356,  and  ruled  with  the  greatest 
eral  weakness  results  in  death.  Although  usual-  tyranny  until  his  return  to  Syracuse  in  b.c.  346, 
ly  going  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  disease  is  when  the  inhabitants  rose  and  took  a  frightful 
sometimes  arrested,  and  appears  to  be  quite  vengeance  on  his  family,  who  had  been  left  be- 
conquered  particularly  in  its  earlier  stages.  In  hind.  During  the  wars  of  Rome  with  Pyrrhus 
most  cases  it  extends  over  several  years.  Loco-  and  Carthage,  the  city  was  alternately  occupied 
motor  ataxia  arises  from  disease  of  a  portion  of  by  the  opposing  parties,  and  its  temple  of  Per- 
the  posterior  spinal  ganglia,  later  involving  the  sephone  was  finally  plundered  by  the  Romans, 
posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  nerve-roots,  who,  however,  made  restitution  later.  Soon  after 
which  become  atrophied  and  degenerated.  The  it  seems  to  have  declined  in  importance,  but  is 
exciting  causes  are  not  well  understood,  but  ex-  mentioned .  by  Procopius  in  the  sixth  century 
posure  to  cold,  overexertion,  privation,  intem-  a.d.,  and  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
peranoe,  and  mental  anxiety  have  been  suggested  cens.  In  1889  and  1800  excavations  near  Geraoe 
as  probable.  It  is  probable  that  syphilis  is  the  brought  to  light  the  foundations  of  a  temple,  pos- 
most  important  single  cause,  at  least  60  to  70  sibly  that  of  Persephone.  Consult  Romiache 
per  cent,  being  due  to  this  alone,  or  to  syphilis  Mittheilungefif  vol.  v.  (1890),  and  Antike  Denk' 
combined  with  alcoholism.    Anti-syphilitic  treat-  mdler,  i.  5  (1890). 

ment  results  in  amelioration  in  some  cases.    It  is        rrkfrrra  tr^t,      i_\      nn^      i         mm      •i. 
sometimes  hereditarv  and  is  more  common  amoni?        I^OCTTS  (Lat.,  place) .    The  place  of  all  pomts 

sometimes  nereaitary,  ana  is  more  common  among  gatisfying  a  given  condition.     For  example,  the 

males  than  females.   It  is  developed  usually  not  «r-l„ti*™™**!J7       ."^J*"™     ^^'^^^^^k"^,  ^"j 

till  middle  life,  from  the  age  of  thirty  to  fifty,  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  O  and 

«»  «x.«^«A^  i**c,  *.^/***  w  y  "6^  Y  iT   J        if  whose  radius  is  r  is  the  locus  of  all  points  satis- 

Beyond  alleviation  of  pain,  little  can  be  done  by  #„:„„  4.1,^  «^^^u;^«  ^t  \^i^»  ,-«  +!,«««•«..  «i««^ 

medicine,  though  many  remedies  have  been  tried.  fy>ng  the  condition  of  being  in  the  same  plane 

tpTT^  •  -1     u  *    "'""J  *^***^«.w.  «»Tc  w^c**  wtcu.  ^  ^     distance  r  from  a  fixed  point  O  in  that 

Electricity  has  been   recommended  by  eminent  ^i««^      t«  ««-^  ^-k-  i««„-^  +1^  o„«Jl^  Jl# 

authoritiM.    Perhaps  the  best  course  is  to  attend  f^f^t  „JViffTn  «li^«^«  a  I     iTlrZ^i  « 

carefully   to   the   general    health    and   regimen;  !P^'^''®  ""^  centre  0  and  radius  r.     In  proving  a 

\M^Zu  «- «  vl  ^««..^««  ♦!,*  -♦!.  J;«  u-      "6»»"^t''  theorem   concerning  the  locus   of  points,   it   is 

Much  can  be  done  for  the  ataxia  by  systematic  -,«^«-„„.„  „„j  *.««5^T««4.  *^  ^.«„«  ♦^.^  4.u;««I    *i.«4. 

exerciaea    carried    out    under    a    nhvaiAian's    in-  necessary  and  sufficient  to  prove  two  things :  that 

DU^  (Philad«lphU  and  New  York.  1900).  fu7;„^"fjerd<;:S'no\'ttU^  ?hTL^^^^^^ 

LOGO-WEED.     See  Astragalus  ;  Loco  Dis-  few  important  propositions  of  loci  are :   ( 1 )  The 

BASE.  locus  of  points  equidistant  from  two  given  points 

IXXCBI,  or  LocM  Epizephyuii.     See  Locbis.  "  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  the  line  joining 

•r/w#vB-ra    /yj.^       /ii*i         ri»%       a  them;   (2)   the  locus  of  points  equidistant  from 

IjO/CBIB    (Lat.,  from  Gk.  A&icpit  l^krta).    A  two  given  lines  consists  of  the  bisectors  of  their 

district  of  ancient  Greece.    Legend  told  of  a  King  included  angles;  (3)  the  locus  of  points  equidis- 

Locros  a  descendant  of  Deu^lion,  who  ruled  over  tant  from  three  given  points  is  the>erpendicular 

the  Leleges  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland  opposite  ^o  their  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 

Eubjw,  and  whose  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  King  circle  on  which  they  Tie;  (4)  the  locus  of  points 

of  Elis,  bore  to  Zeus  a  son  Opus.    Later  moved  the  sum  of  whose  distances  from  two  fixed  points 

by  the  strife  of  his  sons,  Locros  is  said  to  have  jg  constant  is  an  ellipse  whose  foci  are  the  given 

crossed    the   mountains    to    the    southwest   and  points;   (5)  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  constant 

formed  a  new  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  angles  subtended  by  a  given  line-segment  is  an 

Cormthian  Gulf.  The  Locrian  tribes  seem  to  ^^c  of  which  that  igment  is  the  cord;  (6)  if  a 
have  been  forced  asunder  by  the  invasions  from         j^  ^j  variable  quantities.  a^,y,are  connected  by 

the  north,   and   m  historic  times  two  distinct  ^n  equation,  and  each  pair  of  values  is  repre- 

tribes  were  known.     The  eastern  Locrians,  di-  ^^^ted  by  a  point  in  a  plane,  these  points  will 

vided  into  the  Opuntian  and  Epicnemidian,  dwelt  ^  ^^  ^  ^efi^jte  curve  called  the  locus  or  graph 

opposite  the  island  of  Euboea  on  the  northeast  ^^  the  equation.     (See  CooBDmATES.)     Thus  the 

coast  of  Greece.     The  western  Locrians,  called  gtudy  of  curves  by  analytic  methods  is  a  develop- 

^han,  lived  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  west  of  n^^nt  of  the  theory  of  loci.     (See  Cubves.)     The 

Phocis.    Neither  division  played  any  prominent  ^^thod  of  loci  in  pure  geometry  was  extensively 

part  in  Greek  history.    Early  m  the  seventh  cen-  ^^^  ^    the  Greek  geometere,  particularly  Apof- 

tury  B.C.  a  colony,   probably   of   the  Opuntian  Junius,  Hippias,  Eudoxus,  Nicomedes,   and   Di- 

Locnans,  settled  at  Cape  Zephynum  in  Magna  ^^,^g     ^he  methods  of  Apollonius  were  restored 

Gnecia,  and  a  few  years  Uter  moved  to  a  site  ^    ^^^^^  gj^^^^  .^  j^j^  ^^  j^^^  p^^^.^  ^l^^gj 

about  five  miles  south  of  the  modern  Gerace,  ^^^  ^^  ^^  analytic  instrument  the  theory  of  loci 

where    they    founded    Locri    Epizephyrii.      The  dates  from  Descartes  (1637). 
city  never  attained  the  prosperity  of  the  great 

trading  colonies,  but  seems  to  have  been  a  pros-        LOCXTS  DELICTI    (Lat.,  place  of  crime  or 

perous  farming  community.     It  was  celebrated  wrong).     In  criminal  law,  the  place   where   a 

for  its  severe  but  just  code  of  laws,  attribut-  crime  is  actually  committed.     The  question  of 

ed  to  Zaleucus,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  locu8  delicti  usually  arises  when  a  wrongful  act 

the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  to  is  commenced  in  one  jurisdiction  and  continued 
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in  another.  For  example,  if  goods  are  stolen  in 
New  Jersey  and  carried  by  the  thief  into  Dela- 
ware, the  larceny  was  committed  in  New  Jersey, 
as  the  wrongful  taking  with  intent  to  steal  con- 
stitutes the  crime.  However,  a  State  may  make 
it  a  distinct  statutory  crime  to  knowingly  bring 
stolen  goods  into  the  State;  but  in  absence  of 
such  a  statute  such  a  criminal  could  not  be  pun- 
ished, except  in  the  State  where  he  originally 
stole  the  goods.  However,  if  a  man  stands  in 
New  Jersey  and  shoots  another  across  the  line 
in  New  York,  he  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  latter 
State,  as  the  killing  was  as  much  there  as  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  phrase  is  also  used  in  the  law  of  torts, 
but  is  not  of  as  great  importance  as  in  criminal 
law,  as  jurisdiction  of  such  civil  causes  merely 
depends  on  jurisdiction  of  the  parties.  See 
Crime;  Jubisdiction. 

LOCUS  PCENITENTLiE  (Lat.,  place  of  re- 
pentance). In  the  Scotch  law,  the  time  within 
which,  if  a  person  withdraw  from  a  contemplated 
bargain  or  contract  or  repent  of  an  intention  to 
commit  a  crime,  he  incurs  no  liability.  See  CoN- 
T&A.CTS;  Criioc. 

LOCUST  (from  Lat.  locuata,  locust,  lobster). 
Any  orthopterous  insect  of  the  family  Acridiidse. 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  use  of  this 
term,  for  two  reasons:  The  family  Locustids, 
including  the  typical  genus  Locusta,  are  popu- 
larly termed  'long-horned  grasshoppers';  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  'locust'  is  ^i^en  popularly  (in 
the  Orthoptera)  only  to  memoers  of  the  Acridii- 
dse,  which  are  also  termed  'short-horned  grass- 
hoppers.' (See  Gbasshoppeb.)  In  the  United 
States  a  further  confusion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  term  'locust'  is  applied  to  any  member  of 
the  hemipterous  family  Cicadidse,  which  includes 
the  so-called  seventeen-year  'locust'  or  periodical 
«icada  (see  Cicada  and  Hemipteba)  and  the  com- 
mon dog-day  harvest-fly.  The  name,  however, 
should  be  restricted  to  the  insects  of  the  family 
Acridiidse,  and  is  so  used  by  all  English-speak- 
ing people  except  in  portions  of  the  United 
States. 

Locusts  may  be  distinguished  from  the  long- 
homed  grasshoppers  and  the  crickets,  such  as 
the  common  Anahrus  simplex,  by  the  relatively 
abort  antennce,  the  short  ovipositor  of  the 
female,  and  the  long  hind  legs  with  thickened 
thighs.  They  stridulate  by  the  friction  of  the 
rough  hind  legs  against  the  wing-covers,  this 
method  differing  from  the  stridulation  of  the 
katydids  and  crickets  (q.v.).  The  wing-covers 
are  leathery  and  narrow,  the  wings  themselves 
being  broad,  and  when  at  rest  folded  like  a  fan. 

The  power  of  flight  in  locusts  varies  with  the 
species.  Those  capable  of  sustaining  prolonged 
flipfht  have  large  tracheal  dilatations  within  the 
body.  1  he  species  of  greatest  economic  importance 
in  the  United  States  are  the  Rocky  Mountain 
locuiii {Melanoplua  spretus),  the  red-legged  locust 
( Melanoplu8  femur-ruhrum) ,  the  lesser  migratory 
locust  ( Melanoplua  Atlantis) ,  the  American  locust 
{Schiatocerca  Americana) ,  and  the  differential 
locust  ( Melanoplus  differentialis ) .  The  Old  World 
migratory  locusts  belong  principally  to  two  spe- 
-cies,  Pachytylua  miffratoritis  and  Acridium  pere- 
grinum.  A  South  American  species  of  the  genus 
Acridium  frequently  inflicts  great  damage  upon 
crops  in  Argentina  and  Chile,  while  in  South 
Africa  a  migratory  locust  comes  down  from  the 


north  in  swarms  and  destroys  the  crops  of  the 
settlers.  These  few  species,  possessing  great 
powers  of  multiplication  and  extended  powers  of 
flight,  have  been  classed  among  the  world's  his- 
torical scourges.  Early  incursions  in  Europe 
and  North  Africa  are  mentioned  by  Ororius  and 
Saint  Augustine,  the  latter  recording  a  plague  in 
Numidia  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  800,000 
men.  Pliny  states  that  locusts  came  over  in 
great  swarms  from  Africa  to  Italy  in  his  time. 
Incursions  as  far  north  as  Germany  occurred  in 
1333  lasting  until  1336,  1476,  1527,  1543,  1636, 
1686»  and  at  intervals  until  1856-59. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  locust  of  the  United 
States  formerly  bred  over  vast  areas  in  the 
Northwest  and  at  intervals  migrated  in  immense 
swarms  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond  its  usual 
habitat.  In  1818  and  1810  that  part  of  the 
country  now  known  as  Minnesota  was  covered 
by  vast  swarms;  in  1820  the  western  part  of 
Missouri  was  ravaged;  in  1842  they  again  ap- 
peared in  Minnesota  and  Wyoming,  and  in  1845 
in  Texas  and  again  in  1849.  They  appeared  in 
Utah  nearly  every  year  from  1851  to  1877,  and 
a  portion  of  Utah  at  one  time  was  included  in  the 
permanent  breeding-grounds  of  this  species.  An 
unusual  locust  year  was  1856,  when  the  insects 
swarmed  pver  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  western 
coimties  of  Missouri  and  northeastern  Texas,  and 
in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Utah.  In  1870 
to  1871  they  again  began  to  increase,  and  in  1873 
were  very  injurious.  The  most  disastrous  locust 
year  known  in  the  United  States,  however,  was 
1874,  when  enormous  swarms  invaded  the  set- 
tled portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  west  of 
the  ninety-fourth  meridian.  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Wyoming,  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  and 
Texas  were  overrun  by  swarms  from  the  North- 
west, mainly  from  Montana  and  British  America. 
The  loss  in  this  region  was  estimated  at  $50,000,- 
000  in  the  actual  destruction  of  crops.  In  1875 
the  young  insects  hatched  in  immense  numbers 
over  an  area  embracing  portions  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Missouri,  entailing  destitution  and 
suflTering  among  a  population  of  750,000  people. 
In  1877  the  young  insects  died  in  great  numbers, 
and  those  which  acquired  wings  flew  toward  the 
Northwest  in  the  direction  of  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana, the  region  of  the  permanent  breeding- 
grounds.  The  district  in  which  the  insect  was 
considered  to  breed  permanently  was  mapped 
by  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission 
in  1877.  It  was  stated  that  the  area  comprised 
about  300,000  square  miles.  The  most  favorite 
breeding-places  in  this  area  were  the  river  bot- 
toms and  the  sunny  slopes  of  uplands  or  the 
grassy  regions  among  the  mountains.  At  the 
same  time  a  'sub-permanent'  breeding  region  in 
which  the  insects  breed  more  or  less  continuously 
was  also  mapped  out.  When  the  Entomological 
Commission  finished  its  labors  in  1879  these  con- 
clusions were  practically  confirmed.  Since  that 
time,  however,  much  of  that  region  has  been 
greatly  changed  in  character  by  settlement  and 
by  the  introduction  of  agriculture.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  permanent  breeding-grounds 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  have  been  greatly 
restricted,  and  in  fact  it  has  practically  been 
driven  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States^ 
and  now  breeds  freely  only  in  portions  of  British 
Columbia.  From  those  grounds,  however,  occa> 
sional  swarms  fly  south  into  the  Northwestern 
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SUtca  and  do  more  or  lest  damage  for  a  single  and  one  of  the  pratincoles  {OUtraola  Jlordnuximi) 
season,  aa  has  been  the  case  in  restricted  locall-  'little'  locuat-biid.  The  great  awanns  of  locusta 
ties  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  the  past  that  frequently  visit  the  South  African  plaim  are 
few  fears.  followed  and  attacked  by  the  pratincoles  in  re- 

The  eggs  of  locusts  are  uauallj'  laid  in  the  volving  Qocks;  their  very  curious  sctiona  are  de- 
giound.  With  the  Rocky  Mountain  species  from  scribed  at  length  by  Layard,  iu  Btretf  of  Sovth 
twenty  to  thirty-flve  are  Uid  together  in  a  com-  Africa  (Loudon,  1867).  In  India  the  name  is 
pact  raasa  covered  wiUi  a  pod.  The  locust  itself  suitably  given  to  a  starling,  the  familiar  roie- 
occupies  seven  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatching  colored  pastor.  See  Pastor. 
in  attaining  its  full  growth.  The  locusts  of  the  LOCTTBT-TREE.  A  name  given  to  various 
Old  World  have  been  known  to  fly  to  Central  trees  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosw.  The 
turope  from  their  permanent  breeding-grounds  in  carob-tree  {Ceratonia  tiliqita)  is  often  so  called 
Central  Asia.  In  North  America  they  often  jn  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
eitend  their  flights  over  a.  disUnce  of  from  one  The  locust-tree  of  AmericalRo6t»iap«ead<M>ociia). 
thousand  to  two  thousand  miles,  or  from  Mon-  also  called  the  false  acacia  or  thom-acacia,  and 
tana  to  Missouri,  and  even  to  Texas.  Flight  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  very  generally  the 
takes  place  during  the  day  and  ends  toward  acacia,  u  valuable.  It  is  ot  rapid  growth  and  Is 
sundown.  The  rate  of  travel  vanes  from  three  -jery  ornamental,  especially  when  in  flower.  On  ac- 
to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  depending  upon  the  count  of  its  rapid  growth,  apiny  brsnchea,  and 
wind.  The  height  at  which  the  migrating  swarms  ability  to  withstand  trimming,  it  is  considered  a 
move  differs  greatly,  according  to  the  direction  valuabl*  hedge  tree.  lu  generic  name  U  derived 
and  height  of  the  air-currenta.  They  have  been 
noticed,  for  example,  flying  far  above  the  summit 
ot  Parry's  Peak,  an  elevation  of  more  Ulan 
thirteen  thousand  teet. 

The  best  measures  advised  for  their  destruction 
are  harrowing  and  late  fall  plowing  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  eggs,  crushing  of  the  newly 
hatched  individuals  between  roHora.  and  especially 
the  collecting  of  the  young  individuals  by  en  ap- 
paratus conaiating  primarily  of  a  coal-oil  pan 
either  dragged  along  the  ground  or  mounted  upon 
wheels.  Of  late  years  a  good  remedy  has  been 
discovered  in  the  use  of  a  mash  of  bran  and 
arsenic,  which  is  distributed  in  little  moist 
mosses  about  the  infested  flelda.  The  locusts  are 
fond  of  this  mixture,  and  it  is  fatal  to  them. 
Good  results  have  been  reached  in  South  Africa, 
sod  to  a  much  lesser  degree  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  past  few  years,  by  distributing  a 
pathogenic  fungus  of  the  genus  Sporotricbum, 
which  kills  the  locusts  when  they  occur  in 
■warms.  Locusts  are  also  subject  to  several 
other  diseases ;  there  is  a  fungus  of  the  genus 
Mucor  which  undoubtedly  kills  them,  and  another 
(Emptuia  grytli)  frequently  destroys  them  in 
great  numbers.  They  have  many  natural  enemies 
among  birds  and  parasitic  insects,  including  hair- 
wormi  (see  Haibwoku),  and  inspcts  that  devour 
their  eggs.  IjX'Usts  are  eaten  in  many  countries, 
roaated  or  fried  in  butter.  They  are  also  pre- 
served in  brine  or  dried  in  the  sun.  They  thus  Locnir 
appear  in  the  markets  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Enypt, 

and  Madagascar,  and  are  even  exported  as  an  from  John  Robin,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
article  of  commerce.  They  are  also  candied  and  the  tree  into  France  about  the  year  1600.  It 
eaten  aa  a  delicacy  in  China,  and  in  the  Philio-  succeeds  well  as  a  forest  tree  in  Europe  except 
pines  they  fr«iuently  form  an  important  article  in  the  North,  where  it  sufTers  from  frost.  Locust- 
of  diet  among  the  poorer  classes.  wood  is  compact,  hard,  takes  a  good  polish,  and 

Consult  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Reports  is  useful  for  all  purposes  in  which  great  strength 
of  the  United  States  Entomological  CommiBsion  and  especially  toUfibneBs  is  required,  a  quality 
(Washington,  ISTT,  1879  and  18S2)  ;  also  Munro,  which  makes  it  valuable  in  ship -building,  for 
The  l,oea*t  Plague  and  ll»  Suppre»ai<m  (London,  which  large  auantjties  are  used.  It  is  also  valu- 
IWM).  able  for   mating  the  cogs  of  wheels.     In  the 

.r  .1  Home,  uil  by  igrlppln.  to  pol.on  ClLdm,  il,"™  in'^i.Kf "ft-.TrSI;  S  (Jt'ZK 

mnd   b,   Niro  to  doitfoy   BriUnolcu..     For   tho  r'ff  »  '"''  '"l  «  ™Mb«..TO  to  80  loot  .nd  3 

1.11.,  d«d  .b.  ....  n,™,d.d  bv  N.ro,  b.t  w..  i"\  "  J"™".''     ™'  '"'  »  ••po.l.nj  ..»b,»* 

mctri  uiidT  lb.  Enp.,.,  O.lb..  ■"  !,""'  '°'"™'' /""  "';'       "f         1*  i"      ■ 

condemned.      1  he   honey-locust  tree  of   America 

IiOCUST-BISJ).     A  bird  notable  for  feeding  is   a   Oleditechia.     The   locustrtree  of  the   West 

upon  locusts  1  especially  a  South  African  grakle  Indies   (Hymenaa  eourbaril)   is  a  gigantic  tree, 

(Cr«atopkom   caranculata).      In    the    same    re-  whose  pods  supply  a  mealy  nutritious  substance 

gion  a  white  stork  is  called  'great'  locust-bird,  in  which  the  seeds  are   imbedded.     It  is  sweet 

Vol.  XU.-16. 
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and  pleaaantj  but  reputed  as  inducixiff  diarrhGoa  He  also  published  the  results  of  many  investi- 

when  recently  gathered.     A  fermented  decoction  gations  in  bulletins  of  the  Cornell  Agricultural 

is  used  as  beer.    See  Cabob;  Honst-Looust;  and  Experiment  Station.     The  Spraying  of  Plants 

Plate  accompanying  Lime-Tbke.  (New  York,  1896),  his  only  book,  was  prepared 

LOCnnST-TBEE  INSEGTS.    The  insects  that  ^^^  comprehensive   field  work,   and  embraces 

attack    the    locust    {Rohinia   pseudaoacia)    are  f^^  ^^7  t^«  results  of  his  exhaustive  studies  at 

numerous,  and  the  tree  suffers  from  some  of  "<^™®  *°^  abroad,  but  all  that  was  then  oonsid- 

them  very  seriously  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  ^^^  valuable  on  the  subject. 

States.    Forty-one  species  of  insects  feeding  upon  LODEB'S  GAZELLE.    See  Oazkllb. 

this  tree  are  treated  in  Packard's  Report  on  For-  LODESTAB^   L0AD8TAB*   {lode,   AS.    Ud, 

est  Inaeote.    Of  those  which  affec6  the  trunk,  the  -^ay,  course  +  star),  Leading  Stab,  or  GuiDiifG 

locust-borer,  the  larva  of  a  long-homed  beetle  Stab.    Terms  applied  to  the  Pole-star,  which  is 

(Gyllene  rohinuB),  is  one  of  the  most  important  the  last  star  in  the  Uil  of  the  Little  Bear.    It  is 

It  w  a  black  beetle  with  yellow  transverse  bands,  a  star-of  the  second  magnitude,  located  about  I** 

and,  like  its  near  relative  {OyUene  piotua)  which  20'  from  the  North  Pole. 


infests  the  hickory,  has  a  superficial  resemblance 
to  certain  wasps,  and  has  thus  been  cited  as  a 
isase  of  protective  mimicry.  Another  borer,  the 
larva  of  a  sesiid  moth  (Soiapieron  rohinuB)^  is 
destructive  to  locust-trees  as  well  as  to  poplars 


LODESTONE,  or  LOADSTONE.     See  Mao- 

NEIITS. 

LODIkVE,  16'dev^.    The  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  Department  of  H6rault,  France, 


on  the  Pacific  coast;  and  the  locust  twig-borer  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Ergue,  36 

{Ecdytolopha   inaiticiana)    causes    a    thickened  miles  northwest  of  Montpellier  by  rail    (Map: 

growth  of  certain  twigs  for  a  distance  of  from  France,  K  8).    It  retains  its  medieval  walls  and 

one  to  three  inches.    The  adult  of  this  species  is  l^as  a  cathedral  dating  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 

a  tortricine  moth.    (See  Lkap-Rolleb. )    Many  of  *^J^y-,    ^^  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  army 

the  leaf-feeders  are  leaf-rollers  and  leaf-miners,  clothmg    and    woolens.      Lodeve    is    the    Gallic 

but  the  larva  of  a  very  striking  butterfly  known  Luteva  and  the  Roman  Forum  Neronis.    Previous 

as  the  locust-skipper    {Eudamua  iiiyrua)    has  to  the  Revolution  it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 

this  habit  also.    A  leaf -mining  beetle  {Odoniota  Cardinal  Fleury  was  a  native  of  Lodfeve.    Popu- 

scutellaria)  disfigures  the  leaves  with  its  larval  Nation,  in  1900,  8200. 

mines    throughout     the     Eastern  States.      The  LODGE,  Eduund    (1756-1839).*   An  English 

larva  of  the  locust  saw-fly  {Nematue  aimilaris)  biographer  and  historian,  bom  in  London.     He 

feeds  upon  the  leaves  and  occasionally  defoliates  held  various  heraldic  positions,  and  his  studies 


trees.  Consult  Packard,  Fifth  Report  of  the 
United  States  Entomological  Commiaeion  (Wash- 
ington, 1890). 


in  that  field  include:  IlUiatrationa  of  Britiah 
Hiatory,  Biography,  amd  Mannera  in  the  Reigna 
of  Henry  VIIL,  Edvxird  VI,,  Mary,  BluBobeth, 


LODE  (AS.  Ukf,  way,  course,  from  Ifpan,  Goth.    ^^  Jamea  /.   (1791),  a  selection  from  contem 


leipan,  OHG.  Udan,  to  go,  to  travel).  A  miners' 
term  for  veins  in  which  minerals  occur.  They 
are  crevices,  more  or  less  vertical,  produced  by 
contraction  or  mechanical  disturbance  of  the 
rock,  which  have  subsequently  been  filled  with 
metallic  ores.  See  Obe  Deposits;  Mining; 
CoMSTOCK  Lode. 

L0-DE3AB.  A  place  in  Gilead  which  (if 
the  reading  be  correct)  was  the  residence  of 
Machir,  son  of  Ammiel,  with  whom  Jonathan's 
son,  Mephibosheth,  lived  at  the  beginning  of 
David's  reign  (II.  Sam.  ix.  4-6).  Machir  and 
Lo-debar  are  mentioned  again  in  chapter  zvii.  27 
in  connection  with  David's  flight  in  consequence 
of  Absalom's  rebellion.  Probably  the  same  place 
is  meant  in  Joshua  xiii.  26  (cf.  Revised  Version, 
margin),  and  some  authorities  think  it  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Amos  vi.  13.  The  location  has  not 
been  identified.  A  village,  Idbar,  seven  miles 
east  of  Mkes  (Gadara)  has  been  suggested. 

LODEMAN,  l(/de-mAn,  Ebnest  Gustavus 
(1867-96).  An  American  horticulturist  and  au- 
thor. He  was  bom  in  Neuchfttel,  Switzerland, 
but  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1870,  his 
father  having  been  appointed  professor  of  modem 
languages  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Michigan  in  1889.  In  1890  he  became  assistant 
to  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  in  Cornell  University  and 
shortly  afterwards  instructor  in  that  institution. 
While  there  he  originated  the  spray  calendar,  a 
placard  which  gives  in  concise  form  approximate 
dates  for  spraying  insect  and  fungous  enemies 
of  various  crops,  together  with  formulse  for  pre- 
paring the  principal  fungicides  and  insecticides. 


porary  manuscripts  in  the  College  of  Arms ;  For- 
traita  of  Illuatrioita  Feraonagea  of  Great  Britain 

(1814),  a  work  costing  more  than  £40,000;  and 
The  Genealogy  of  the  Eanating  Britiah  Feerage 

(last  ed.  1859).  Lodge'a  Feerage  is  not  Lodge's 
work;  he  merely  lent  his  name  to  the  compilers^ 
the  Misses  Innes. 

LODOEy  GONZAUBS  (1863—).  An  American 
classicist,  bom  at  Fort  Littleton,  Pa.  He  re- 
ceived the  bachelor's  degree  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  1883,  and  his  doctorate  in  1886.  From 
1889  to  1900  he  was  professor  of  Latin  in  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  in  the  Teachers  College  at  Columbia 
University.  He  was  joint  author  of  the  Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge  Latin  Cframmar  (New  York,  1894)  ; 
editor  of  Plato's  Oorgiaa  (Boston,  1891);  and 
was  also  made  managing  editor  of  the  Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series,  In  1002  his  great 
Lexicon  to  Flautua  began  to  appear  in  parts. 

LODOE^  Henbt  Cabot  (1850—).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  orator,  and  man  of  letters^  bom 
in  Boston,  May  12,  1850.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1871  and  from  the  Law 
School  of  Harvard  University  in  1876.  From 
1873  to  1876  he  edited  the  North  American  Re- 
view, and  the  following  three  years  was  lecturer 
on  American  history  at  Harvard.  He  then 
(1879)  became  editor  of  the .  International  Re- 
view, which  post  he  held  till  1881.  About  thia 
time  he  entered  political  life;  brides  serving 
in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  1880-81,  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions of  1880  and  1884.  lb  1886  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives* 
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He  was  reelected  in  1888,  and  in  1893  succeeded  from  Trinity  College,  Oxford   (1577) ;  admitted 

Mr.  Bawes  as  United  States  Senator  from  Mas-  as  law  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn    (1578) ;  after 

sachusetts.     He  was  reelected  in    1899.     As  a  some  experience  in  the  army,  made  voyages  to 

politician   he   early  hecame   prominent   for   his  the    Canaries     (1588)    and    to    South    America 

msistence  upon  laws  to  safeguard  the  franchise  ( 1591 ) ;  studied  medicine,  it  is  Said;  at  Avignon 

and  upon  the  necessity  for  the  restriction  of  immi-  (IGOO),  and  was  incorporated  M.D.  at  Oxford 

gration  by  the  requirement  of  educational  qualifi-  (1602).     He  died  in  Old  Fish  Street,  London, 

cations.     During  the  Spanish- American  War  he  His  chief  writings  comprise:  A  Defence  of  Playt^ 

strongly  supported  the  Administration.    He  be-  (1580),    a   sharp    retort    to    Stephen    Gosson's 

came  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  School  of  Abuse;  An  Alarum  Againat  Uauren 

Relations.     From  his  pen  we  have  a  Short  His-  (1584) ;  two  plays.  The  Wounde  of  Civil  War 

iory  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America  (1881) ;  (1594),  and,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Greene, 

Studies   in  History    (1884);    Certain  Accepted  A    Looking    Class    for    London    and    England 

Heroes  {IS97 );  The  Story  of  the  American  Revo-  (1594);    several    romances,    among    which    are 

lution  (1898)  ;  and  The  War  with  Spain  (1900).  Rosalynde.  (1590)    and  Life  of  William  Long- 

He  also  published  the  Life  and  Letters  of  George  heard  (1593) ;  translations  of  Josephus   (1602) 

Cabot  (1877)  and  a  volume  of  Essays  on  AnaUh  and  of  Seneca  (1614) ;  Olaucus  and  Scilla  (1589, 

£fa«on  LaiMi  Lairs,  and  edited  the  works  of  Alex-  in   a  volume  entitled   Scilkss   Metamorphosis), 

ander  Hamilton  (1885).   The  ''American  States-  probably  the  model  of  Shakespeare's  Venus  and 

men  Series"  owes  to  him  the  lives  of  Hamilton,  Adonis;  A  Fig  for  Momus,  a  collection  of  satires, 

Webster,  and  Washington.  epistles,  and  eclogues  (1595) ;  and  a  choice  vol- 

Ty^twiT  Gi^  r\wrm»>  T/.<,».»  /iQKi  \  A«  umo  of  Docms  callcd  PW«t«  ( 1693) .  Lodge  was 
L01)OB,  Sir  OLirai  JosM  (1851--).  An  ^^^  ^^  &e  most_graceful  lyricists  of  the  Eliza- 
^/'l^^^tiP^rSf*^  ?t.^"  ^^k'^"''''  ^h^^^h  bethan  period,  rfis  Rosaltrlide,  a  beautiful  pas- 
at  Renkhull,  Staffordshire  At  the  completion  of  ^^,  interspersed  with  sJ^mTof  his  best  v^, 
his  grammar  school  education  he  at  first  entered  ^„  dramatiW  with  changes  and  additions  by 
upon  business  life,  but  by  studying  evenmgs  he  ghakespeare  in  As  You  Likllt,  Consult  World, 
WM  able  to  matnculate  and  pursue  courses  at  t^^  all  but  translations,  edited  by  Oosse  for  the 
University  College,  Ix)ndon,  where  he  received^t^^  Hunterian  Club,  Glasgow  (4  vols.,  187882); 
degree  of  B  Sc.,  taking  honors  in  physic»^  After  ju^gerand,  English  No^l  in  the  Time  of  Shdk^- 
further  study  m  Prof.  Carey  Foster's  latorato^^  speare  (Piris,  1890). 
he  reoeiTcd  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  ftnd  became  m-  '^ 

•isUnt  professor  of  physics  at  the  University  MDOBD  (from  lod^e,  OF.,  Fr.  Io<7er,  to  house, 

Collese,    London.      Upon    the   establishment   of  from  loge,  lodge,  from  ML.  lobio,  lobtum,  lauhia, 

the  Uniyersity  College  at  Liverpool,  Lodge  was  portico;  ultimately  connected  with  Eng.  lobby), 

appointed  professor  of  physics  (1881),  and  was  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  beast  of  chase, 

connected  with  that  institution  until  1900,  when  as  a  stag,  when  lying  down  with  its  head  erect; 

be  became  principal  of  the  University  of  Bir-  a  beast  of  prey  in  the  same  position  is  said  to  be 

mingham.     He    was    Imi^ted    in    1902.      Pro-  oouehant.    See  Heraiabt. 

fcsaor  t«dge'«  researches  have  been  mainly  LOI)OnrO-HOTr8E&  Houses  which  provide 
in  electricxty,  and  he  has^carefuUy  investi-  rfielter  for  homeless  people.  The  rapid  aSd  con- 
gated  many  subiects  connected  with  alternating  ^j^  j^^  of  the  floaUng  papulation  in 
currents,  bghtnfcg  dwcharges,  and  the  physiM  j^  ^^j  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^i,t''^5  low-grade 
of  the  ether  In  the  course  of  his  experi-  j  JKJ  ^  ^^^  ^j^j  ^^  «jce^tuated  the  problem 
meats  with  lightning  conductors  he  was  able  to  ,  lodging-houses  u  distinguished  from  the  tene- 
duKsover  oecilFations  and  waves  in  conductors,  ^^^  ^rollem.  This  undoiiciled  population  is  % 
•nd  as  he  was  seeking  to  demonstrate  Maxwell  s  fn,itfii.  cause  of  disorder.  At^wt  America 
theoretical  observations,  it  is  more  than  prob-  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  allowing  the 
able  that  he  would  h^e  observed  ttiese  waves  ,,0^4,  ^  find  shelter  in  the  ^lice  stations, 
m  air  if  he  had  ,not  been  anticipated  by  Hertz  ^he  buildings  were  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose, 
(q.v.).  However,  he  discovered  t&at  these  waves  ^  ^  ganiteiy  conditions  usually  impossible, 
would  cause  fllinp  of  metals  to  cohere  or  alter  ^  ^^  ^^,^f  situation  so  demoiilizing  to  the 
their  arrangement  and  electrical  resistwce.  and  gelf-resp^ting  laborer  that  the  practice  is  now 
was  thus  able  to  eonstroct  the  cofcerer,  which  plays  f<,rtiddS  in  most  cities.  Various  rescue  mis- 
■o  important  a  part  in  wireless  telegraphy  g.^,„g  j,^^  conducted  houses,  often  fumUhing  a 
(q.v.).  This  mvention  was  also  made  inde-  ^^  breakfast  in  addition  to  the  night's  lodging, 
nendently  by  Edouard  Branly.  of  Pans,  but  i„  ,„  y,e  large  cities  there  are  many  Ifacls 
Lodge's  work  m  this  field  was  followed  by  other  ^^^^^  ^^^  » „j  breakfast  can  be  had  for  a 
discoveries  which  brought  about  wbstantial  ad-  ^^^^^J^^.  but  these  places  are  run  for  gain,  and 
vances  m  wireless  telegraphy.  His  researches  ^njitions  are  often  very  bad.  New  York  has 
on  lightning  led  to  the  revision  of  many  ideas  ^^^  jog  gu^h  houses,  with  beds  to  accommodate 
which  have  long  been  held  on  this  subject,  and  jqaoo 

his  work  on  Ughttiing  Conductort  and  Ughtning  L.'  .  „_-_.i  «,ntiment  that  decent  ac- 
Ovardt  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  ^  "*'1  1*  *  ^u  ?i  seniimeni  wiat  aecent  ac- 
_r^.  s-  tiks.  -i«,^,.*«,w  Ti«  iZl  ZlittJ^  commodations  should  be  furnished  the  homeless, 
works  in  this  department  He  has  written  ^^^  in  most  cities  efforts  are  being  made  to  sub- 
many  papers  on  physics  and  ekctric.ty,  and  is  .  j^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^jtf  ^ccommoda- 
the  author  of  the  foltowing  books:  Bfemenfary  so^ommon.     The  most  striking  ex- 

J2S2   '    JCSMmng     Conductor,     and     Qaards  P  ^              j,j„     ^'j^,      .„   io^„  N^v  York 

OSJtt);  Pum^»  of  Bcu^   (1893);   and  T*e  ^^^      conducted  by  D.  0.  Mills.     They  aceom- 

•Work  of  Hertz  and  Bt»  Bueeessort.  ^^^^  2260  men.     Each  lodger  has  a  private 

IiOSOS,  Thoxab  (C.16S8-1626).    An  English  room  at  a  cost  of  twenty  or  forty  cents  per  night, 

author,  bom  in  or  near  London ;  graduated  B.A.  with  the  privilege  of  free  baths  and  use  of  laun- 
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dry.  Large,  well-equipped  reading,  writing,  and 
game  rooms  are  provided.  The  enterprise  has 
paid  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities 
have  established  municipal  lodging-houses,  where 
those  who  cannot  pay  for  shelter  may  obtain 
lodging  and  breakfast  in  return  for  a  few  hours 
of  labor,  usually  sawing  and  splitting  wood.  An 
agent  investigates  the  stories  of  the  men  and 
assists  in  securing  regular  employment.  No  one 
may  remain  more  than  two  or  three  nighte  con- 
secutively without  a  good  excuse.  In  several 
cities,  as  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  similar 
institutions  are  maintained  by  charity  organiza- 
tion societies.  Salvation  Army,  etc.  In  some  of 
the  Salvation  Army  shelters  a  charge  of  ten 
cents  is  made  for  lodging  in  a  dormitory,  and 
fifteen  cenU  for  a  separate  room,  bread  and  coffee 
being  furnished  for  breakfast. 

Most  of  the  British  municipalities  have  lodg- 
ing-houses. On  the  Continent  Paris  conducts 
three  establishments  {refuges  de  nuit)  absolute- 
ly free  to  lodgers,  giving  soup  at  night  and 
bread  in  the  morning  and  assisting  in  finding  em- 
ployment. In  Germany  there  are  many  private 
institutions,  often  carrying  on  some  simple  man- 
ufacture (brooms,  ete.),  at  which  homeless  men 
and  women  may  find  shelter  and  a  chance  to 
work.  The  Christliche  Hospize  in  the  larger 
cities  provide  comfortable  shelter  at  very  low 
cost  to  working  men.    See  Housing  Pbobuem. 

Consult:  Charities  Review,  vol.  i.,  pp.  22-26  (New 
York,  periodical)  ;  "Model  Lodging-Houses,**  Re- 
view of  Reviews  (January,  1897)  ;  "Floating 
Populations,"  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Social  and  Political  Science,  vol.  x.;  Riis, 
The  Children  of  the  Poor  (New  York,  1892). 

LODGINGS.  Furnished  rooms  or  apartmente 
which  are  let  to  such  persons  as  are  satisfactory 
to  the  proprietor  by  special  agreement,  and  in 
which  the  lodger  gete  no  property  right  or  in- 
terest, but  merely  the  privilege  of  use  and  occupa- 
tion under  the  terms  of  his  contract.  The  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant  does  not  exist  be- 
tween a  keeper  of  lodgings  and  a  lodger.  One 
of  the  important  distinctions  is  that  a  lodger 
has  merely  a  personal  action  for  breach  of 
contract  against  the  proprietor  of  the  lodgings 
in  case  the  latter  evicts  him  contrary  to  their 
agreement,  and  in  the  absence  of  statute  is  not 
entitled  to  notice  to  quit;  whereas  a  tenant 
can  enforce  his  property  righte  by  an  action  to 
recover  the  actual  possession  of  the  premises  if 
he  is  wrongfully  evicted  by  his  landlord  or  any 
other  person.  Unless  particular  rooms  or  apart- 
ments are  specially  designated  in  the  agreement 
between  the  proprietor  and  a  lodger,  the  latter 
may  be  assigned  or  changed  to  any  room  in  the 
same  house  of  the  general  character  and  class 
as  that  for  which  he  bargained.  The  proprietor 
of  lodgings  is  not  obliged  to  receive  every  per- 
son who  applies  to  him,  but  may  select  his 
lodgers  as  he  sees  fit,  and  make  such  terms 
as  mav  be  satisfactory  to  both  Darties,  irrespec- 
tive of  his  terms  as  to  other  lodgers.  He  is  not 
absolutely  responsible  for  the  baggage  and  ef- 
fects of  his  lodgers,  but  is  only  liable  to  take  the 
ordinary  care  of  them  which  a  reasona|^le  person 
would  take  of  his  own  goods.  In  the  absence  of 
statute  he  has  no  lien  on  the  property  of  the 
lodgers  in  his  house  for  the  amount  due  him, 
but  in  New  York  and  several  other  jurisdictions, 
lodging-house  and  boarding-house  keepers  possess 


such  a  lien.  In  the  above  respecte  a  pro- 
prietor of  a  lodging-house  differs  from  an  inn- 
keeper, who  is  bound  to  receive  all  proper 
persons  who  apply  for  meals  and  lodgings,  and 
who  is  an  absolute  insurer  of  the  safety  of  the 
baggage  and  other  effecte  of  his  guests.  The 
keeper  of  a  lodging-house  has  the  legal  posses- 
sion, care,  and  custody  of  his  whole  house  and 
every  room;  and  it  has  been  held  that  a  lodger 
could  not  maintain  an  action  against  a  stranger 
who  invades  his  room,  as  that  right  is  in  the 
proprietor.  The  same  rules  apply  where  the 
owner  of  a  private  house  lets  out  one  room 
as  where  a  house  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
purpose.  A  lodging-house  differs  from  a  board- 
ing-house in  that  no  meals  are  furnished  to  the 
lodgers  as  such.  Boarders  are,  however,  usually 
lodgsrs  also,  and  therefore  the  former  term  is 
popularly  employed  to  designate  one  who  is  en- 
titled to  meals  and  lodgings  at  the  same 
house.  See  Boabdino-Hoube  ;  Inn,  Innkcefeb; 
Landlobd  and  Tenant;  Lien;  and  consult  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Contract;  Bail- 
ment, etc. 

LODI,  Wd^,  A  city  in  the  Province  of  Milan, 
Itely,  20  miles  southeast  of  the  city  of  Milan, 
on  the  Adda  (Map:  Italy,  D  2).  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral erected  in  1158,  containing  numerous  sculp- 
tures, and  the  fine  Church  of  tne  Incoronata,  an 
edifice  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  adorned 
with  valuable  paintings  by  Calisto  Piazza  da 
Lodi.  The  district  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
cheese-producing  centres  in  the  world;  the  manu- 
factures include  linen  and  woolen  goods,  silk, 
and  cement.  Here,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1796, 
Napoleon  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  the 
Austrians  which  gained  for  France  the  posses- 
sion of  Lombardy.  Population,  in  1901  (com- 
mune), 27,811. 

LOD'OMEOEtIA«  The  Latin  name  of  a  mediie- 
val  Slavic  principality,  whose  history  forms  part 
of  that  of  Galicia.    See  Gaucia. 

LODZ,  16j.  The  capital  of  the  district  of 
Lodz,  in  the  Government  of  Piotrkow,  and  next 
to  Warsaw  the  most  important  town  in  Russian 
Poland.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ludka,  87  miles  by 
rail  southwest  of  Warsaw,  and  occupies  with  its 
recently  incorporated  suburbs  an  area  of  nearly 
11  square  miles  (Map:  Russia,  A  4).  It  is  pri- 
marily a  manufacturing  city,  devoid  of  any  archi- 
tectural beauty.  It  is  well  supplied  with  educa- 
tional institutions^  which  include  two 'gymnasia, 
a  technical  institute,  three  theatres,  and  several 
libraries.  In  the  manufacturing  of  textiles  Lodz 
holds  the  foremost  position  in  Russian  Poland. 
The  industry  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
the  first  textile  mills  having  been  founded  there 
in  1816.  At  present  there  are  at  Lodz  upward 
of  400  establishmente,  employing  more  than  40,- 
000  persons,  and  having  an  annual  output  valued 
at  $35,000,000.  Cotton  goods  and  woolens  are 
the  principal  products,  but  there  are  also  manu- 
factured linen,  silk  goods,  machinery,  boilers,  etc. 
The  textile  industry  is  chiefiy  in  the  hands  of 
the  (Jermans,  to  whom  the  city  is  mainly  indebt- 
ed for  its  present  position.  In  1860  Lodz  had 
only  32,600  inhabitante;  in  1885,  113,413;  and  in 
1897  it  increased  ite  population  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  suburbs  to  315,200. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans  or 
of    German    descent.     The   Jews    number   over 
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40,000,  while  the  number  of  Russians  is  compara-  military  academies  at  Breslau  and  Berlin,  and 

tively  insignificant.  then  became  professor  of  history  at  Bonn.    His 

TCkVTt    laK     jAr^TTma    /iQKo     \       A    fi^^^«^  best-loiown  work  is  thc  rcvisiou  of  Bcckcr's  Wcit- 

A^en™n  pSiio^o^^^  9eschichie  (im-ZS).    He  also  wrote  Grepor  t,on 

^Puaffir'oW^  Tours    und    .eine   Zeit    (2d    ed^^  1^69)  ^    ^^lU 

Berlin;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin  and  Munich,  re-  f^J^J^'**^  1?.  ^S'T'-'^i'''^  ^^!f7T!^  ^Ij^ 

ceiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Strassburg  in  1884.  ^"  1846)  ;  Die  Entmcklungder  ^<^^Poe^ 

He  wi^  appointed  SUte  Examiner  at  Strassburg  T'^^^y'^^^K^T  "^"^Cl^l^n^. ^h^^^ 

in' 1886,  wis  assistant  in  physiology  at  the  Uni-  f,?f     (1856-65)    and  an  anonymous  attack  ^^^^ 

versity  of  Wttrzburg  in  1886-88,  and  held  a  simi-  H^*'*?,^?^"^"'.,  ^*5'r*'^„    r1%crl^n}.h 

lar  position  in  the* University  of  Strassburg  in  ^Tn  ^™***'^^  f^li^??'^^"'  ^''''  Wurdvgung 

1888^0.   He  made  researches  ii  animal  physiology  I'Ocftelte  (Brunswick,  1864). 

at  the  Naples  Zoological  Station  in  1889-91.    He  LOENINO,  leaning,  Edqar  (1843—).    A  Ger- 

was  appointed  associate  professor  of  biology  at  man  jurist,  bom  in  Paris  and  educated  at  Bonn, 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  1891-92;  was  then   (1892)  Heidelberg,  and  Leipzig.     He  was  appointed  to 

called  to  Chicago  University  as  assistant  professor  chairs  of  uiw  at  Strassburg  in  1872,  at  Dorpat  in 

of  physiology  and  experimental  biology;  and  in  1877,  at  Rostock  in  1883,  and  at  Halle  in  1880. 

1896  was  appointed  associate  professor.    In  1902  His  publications  include :  Ge«cAic/i<e(i(»(feu<«cAeA 

he  was   elected  professor  of   physiology   in   the  Kirchenrechts  (1878);  Die  Haftung  des  Staatea 

University  of  California.    Professor  Loeb's  work  aiis  reohiawidrigen  Handlungen  seiner  Beatnien 

has  been  in  the  line  of  comparative  physiology  (1879);    Die  Befreiung   dee   Bauemstandea   in 

and  psychology.    He  is  the  pioneer  in  the  study  Deutackland  und  Livland  (1880) ;  and  Repmaen- 

of  the  physiologv  of  protoplasm,  i.e.  of  cells  and  iativ-Verfaaaung   im    neunzehnten    Jahrhunderi 

tissues,  including  the  effects  of  salt  solutions  on  (1900). 

the  muscles  of  the  heart  in  different  animals.  He  lOENOTO,  Richard    ( 1848- ) .     A  German 

has  made  mgenious  experiments  on  the  mecha-  .^^^  brother  of  Edgar  Loening,  born  in  Frank- 

nism  of  the  reflex  activities  of  the  lower  animals  j^^  ^^^  educated  at  the  univeTsities  of  Heidel- 

with  especial  relation  to  the  different  kinds  of  ^      ^^^  ^^^^     j^  1878  he  was  made  professor 

tropisms  and  the  mode  of  orientation  of  organ-  extraordinarius  and  in  1882  professor  ordinarius 

isms.    Although  the  true  basis  of  instinctive  acU  ^^  Heidelberg.    He  wrote:  Der  Vertragahruch  im 

as   inherited  reflexes  was   first  pointed  out  by  ^^^^^j^  j^%^^   (i876);  Der  Reinigingseid  hei 

Heri)ert  Spencer,  Loeb  bas  done  much  by  his  ex-  u^^richtsklagen      im      deutachen      Miitelalier 

periments  to  show  the  slight  line  of  demarcation  ^j^gO)  ;  Qruf^a  zu  Vorleaungen  uher  deutachea 

existing  between  the  lower  instincts  and  reflex  ^^^a^^;^^     (jgss)  ;    and    Die    Hamlet-Tragodie 

actions.     He   has   also   made   notable   contribu-  shakeavearea  (1893) 

tions  to  other  problems  in  physiological  psychol-  ^            \         i- 

ogy.  One  of  his  latest  researches  is  that  on  the  LOESS,  15s  (Ger.).  A  loamy  or  sandy  de- 
artificial  production  of  parthenogenesis  by  add-  posit  of  Pleistocene  age,  occurring  in  many  parU 
ing  salt  solutions  (chloride  of  magnesium)  to  sea-  of  the  world.  It  was  first  described  as  occurring 
water.  His  essays  have  appeared  chiefly  in  in  the  Rhine  Valley,  but  it  is  now  known  to 
Pflflger's  Archiv,  and  in  The  American  Journal  cover  large  areas  in  Central  Europe,  in  the 
of  Phyaiology.  Among  them  are:  The  Heliot-  western  half  of  the  United  States,  and  in  China. 
ropiam  of  Animala  and  Ita  Identity  toith  the  Its  general  character  is  that  of  a  very  flne- 
Heliotropiam  of  Planta  (1890)  ;  Phyaiological  grained  homogeneous  sand,  with  very  little  clay. 
Morphology  (vol.  i.  1891;  vol  ii.  1892) ;  Intro-  but  often  calcareous.  In  the  United  States  and 
duetUm  to  the  Comparative  Phyaiology  of  the  China  the  deposits  attain  great  thickness,  250 
Brain  and  Comparative  Paychology  (1899) ;  "Ex-  feet  or  more,  and  where  cut  into  by  rivers  like 
periments  on  Artificial  Parthenogenesis  in  Anne-  the  Mississippi  or  Hoang-ho  they  form  high  cliffs. 
lids,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Process  of  Fertiliza-  Loess  affords  a  fine  fertile  soil,  especially  when 
tion,"  in  American  Journal  of  Phyaiology,  vol.  iv.  charged  with  organic  matter,  but,  owing  to  its 
(1901).  In  his  hook  Comparative  Phyaiology  of  porous  nature,  it  requires  abundant  moisture. 
the  Brain  and  Comparative  Paychology  (1902)  The  origin  of  loess  has  been  variously  explained, 
will  be  found  the  titles  of  other  papers.  .  Where  the  material  lies  in  river  valleys  it  is  un- 
•r^««  T  #io/io  X  A  A  •  /»  doubtedly  due  to  stream  deposition,  this  having 
LOEB,  Louis  ( 1866-- ) .  An  American  figure  probably  occurred  in  glacial  or  post-glacial  times, 
painter  and  illustrator,  born  in  Cleveland  0.  He  ^^^en  the  waters  contained  much  fine  sediment 
^8  a  pupil  of  ^rOme  in  Paris  and  afterwards  ^^^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^i  i^  Where,  however,  it 
settled  in  New  York  City  and  became  an  asso-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  different  mode  of  origin  must 
date  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  a  ^  gouglit.  Manv  geologists  consider  that  much 
?I!S!^  «?*  *^v.  ^'""^^  ""^  American  Artists  in  ^j  the  loess  of  the  Great  Plains  region  was  de- 
1900.  His  subjects  are  usually  landscapes,  with  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^j  ^^^^^ .  Rjchthofen  believes  that 
figures  treated  in  an  agreeable,  decorative  man-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^hina  is  of  aeolian  origin.  The  fact 
?*';  with  considerable  poetic  feehng  H,,  ^orks  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  land-snails  are  occasionally  found 
mclude:    Temple  of  the  Winds"   (1898)  ;  "The  .^  ^^^  American  loess  leads  some  geologists  to 

TT       1              •     J   V          LI            X*         J.  A   material    resembiinir   loess,    called    adobe,    is 

prize.     He  also  received  honorable  mention   at    y^     T'     Z .  ««n«,.«    .r  ♦!,«#—  «7«o*      t*  L  « 

of  rocks  on  the  valley  slopes.    The  chief  economic 

LOBBELLy  19^1,  Johann  Wn:.HELM    (1786-  value  of  the  loess  is  for  brick-making.     When 

1863).    A  German  historian,  bom  in  Berlin,  and  irrigated  it  forms  an  unusually  productive  soil. 

educated  at  Heidelberg  and  at  Berlin  under  Wolf  Consult:     Chamberlin     and     Salisbury,    "The 

and  BOckh.    From  1814  to  1829  he  taught  in  the  Driftless  Area  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley," 
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Simth  Annual  Report  of  the  United  Statee  Geo-  national  Exhibition  in  Munich,  and  is  now  in 

logical  Survey    (Washington,   1888) ;   Sardeson,  the  New  Pinakothek,  which  also  contains  ''Euiy- 

American  Journal  of  Science,  vol  vii.,  Fourth  dice"    (1898).     For  the  Oithedfal  at  Freising 

Series,  p.  68  (New  Haven,  1899) ;  McGee,  "The  he  painted  a  large  altarpiece,  "Assumption  of  the 

Pleistocene  History  of  Northeastern  Iowa,"  in  Virgin"  (1889). 

United  States  Qeological  Survey,  Eleventh  An-  jxyFOTSR,  or  LOTOBEBT.     A  cham  of  isl- 

nual  Report    (Washington,   1891).  ^^^s  extending  about  175  miles  in  a  southwest 

LOESSINO,  iSs^sIng,  Hebican.     The  secular  direction  from  the  northwestern  coast  of  Norway 

name  of  Jos4  de  Jestk  Maria  Ignacio  (q.v.).  (Map:  Norway,  E  2).    It  comprises  the  Lofoten 

IfOEWEy  l$^ve,  Kabl.     See  Lowe,  Kabl.  proper  and  the  Vesteraalen  Islands,  to  the  north. 

LOEWE,  WiLHELM  (1814-86).  A  German  The  archipelago  consists  of  several  large  islands 
Liberal  politician,  also  called  Loewe-Kalbe.  He  ^^^  innumerable  small  islets  and  rocks.  The 
was  bom  at  Olvenstedt,  near  Magdeburg,  was  ^'g«8t  islands  are  Hindd,  Lango,  Ando,  Oest- 
educated  at  Halle,  and  became  a  practicing  physi-  Vaag5,  Vest-VaaffO,  and  Moske-meso,  of  which 
cian.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  Frankfort  *^«  ^'st  three  belong  to  the  Vesteraalen  group. 
Parliament,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Hinn5,  which  lies  nearest  to  the  mainland,  has 
extreme  Democratic  Party,  was  soon  chosen  first  an  area  of  860  square  miles.  They  are  extremely 
▼ice-president  of  the  Parliament,  and,  after  its  irregular  in  outline,  being  indented  with  numer- 
removal  to  Stuttgart,  was  made  president.  At  ^^  narrow  and  winding  fiords,  and  consist  of 
first  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  sedition  for  his  masses  of  rocks  torn  asunder  to  an  extraordinary 
part  in  this  revolutionary  movement,  he  was  degree,  rising  abruptly  from  the  deep  water  in 
finally  sentenced  in  contumaciam  to  life  imprison-  precipices  and  needle-shaped  crags  often  over 
ment.  He  spent  several  years  in  Switzerland,  1^^^  ^^et  high.  The  mountains  rise  in  Hind5  to 
Paris,  and  London,  and  then  practiced  medicine  »  height  of  3600  feet  The  tidal  currents  in 
for  eight  years  in  New  York.  In  1861  he  bene-  the  narrow  channels  separating  the  islands  are  in 
fited  by  the  amnesty  and  returned  to  Germany,  some  places  so  swift  as  to  make  navigation  diffi- 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  c"^t  even  for  steamers.  (See  Malstbom.)  The 
House  of  Deputies,  and  in  1867  to  the  North  Ger-  interior  of  the  islands  is  mostly  barren  and  un- 
man Reichstag  as  a  member  of  the  Progressist  inhabited,  though  the  eastern  portions  of  Hind5 
Party.  In  1874  he  quarreled  with  his  party  on  the  are  covered  with  forests,  and  some  of  the  shel- 
military  law  of  that  year,  and  tried  to  form  with  tered  valleys  support  a  little  agriculture  and 
other  independenU  a  Liberal  Party  which  would  sheep-raising,  as  the  climate  is  not  severe  in 
agree  in  political  matters  with  the  Progressist  spite  of  the  high  latitude  (68'*-69**).  The  inhabi- 
Party,  but  would  be  free  on  economic  questions,  tants,  who  in  1900  numbered  42,817,  live  along 
In  carrying  out  this  policy,  he  eagerly  defended  ^^^  coasts  in  isolated  farm-houses  or  in  small 
the  protective  tariff  of  1879.  He  was  defeated  fishing  villages.  The  cod-fisheries  are  the  main 
for  reelection  in  1881.  support  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  of  thousands  of 

rn-PTirv  is'^a/  \jr.^yy>,r^  /looo     \     a  -c.^^-u  fisnermen  from  the  mainland  who  brave  these 

LOEWY,  le  yy,  Maubice  ( 1833— ) .  A  French  dancerous  waters  everv  vear  from  December  to 

astronomer,  born  in  Vienna     He  studied  astron-  ^J^^      These  fisheries  have  been   famous  for 

omy  m  his  native  city,  but  was  later  called  to  centuries;  they  are  an  important  source  of  na- 

Paris  by  Leverner,  who  offered  him  a  position  Clonal  wealth,  and  are  among  the  richest  in  the 

}n  the  observatory  there.     In  18/2  he  became  a  ^qj-j^ 
member  of  the  Bureau  dcs  Longitudes,  and  the 

next  year  succeeded  Delaunay  in  the  Academy  of  LOPTTTS,  l6f'tiis,  Augustus  Whxiam  Fbkd- 

Sciences.     After  Leverrier's  death  he  was  asso-  ebick  Spenceb,  Lord   (1817-1904).    An  English 

ciated  with  Admiral  Mouchez  in  the  management  diplomat,    fourth   son   of   the   Marquis   of   Ely. 

of  the  observatory  of  Montsouris.     He  devised  Educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  Eton  and  Cam- 

the  Equatorial  coud6;  and,  in  addition  to  editing  bridge,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  corps  in  1837 

the  Connaiaaance  dcs  temps  and  the  Annuaire  du  as    attache    at    Berlin    and    later   at   Stuttgart 

Bureau  des  longitudes,  made  frequent  contribu-  (1844).    In  1848  he  was  secreUry  to  Sir  Strat- 

tions  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  academies  in  Paris  ford  Canning  on  the  Radcliffe  special  mission  to 

and   Vienna.     In    1878   he   was   appointed   sub-  the  European  courts.    Four  years  afterwards  he 

director  of  the  Paris  observatory.  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Stuttgart  and 

LbFFTZ,  lefts,  LuDWio  (1845- ).    A  German  ^'l  ^^^^  *'^^^,V?l''„P^'!;  ^'iqa^^^          In  1868  he 

painter,  born  at  Darmstadt     He  was  a  pupil  of  T«.^    T^.f.  IT  'i""  k®^^^*^  ®if'^'"'  ^^  '♦ 

Kreling  and  Raupp  at  Nuremberg,  then  of  Diez  ifl.„*^  i^i*,T  „^  ^^^^                                     ""^ 

at  the  Academy  in  Munich,  where  he  became  pro-  ^r}Z.iJ?^r^ '  /i«a«^m          ^    ^^    ^^^"t 

fesBor  in  1879,\nd  of  which  he  was  director^  in  ^^S?'^^ 

1891-99.     His  works  are  not  numerous,  but  are  ^^^^"   ,^^5^  ^     I    Vk  W  iIt  t  ?♦  ^               ^ 

of  trreat  nerfeotion     A  loftv  atmosohere  nervades  ®''"®'"  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  Wales,  Loftus  was  retired 

Of  great  perfection.    A  lofty  atmospnere  I^rvades  .     jggg     ^^  published  The  Diplomatic  Reminis^ 

his  mtoriors   treated  in  the  spirit  of  the  Flemish  ^  Lord  Augustus  Loftui  ( 1892-94) . 

masters,  while  his  reli<jious  subjects  are  imbued  '     v»u.-a.  j,^  ima     v/  i^  v   «*/*»«^-«/. 

with  docp  feelinpj  and  solemn  grandeur.     Great  LOFTUS,  WiLU Alt  Bjcnnett  (c.  182 1-58).   An 

technical   skill   and  masterly   treatment   of   the  English  archseologist,  bom  at  Rye  in  Sussex.  He 

chiaroscuro  produce  the  most  harmonious  effects  was  educated'  at  Cambridce,  and  from   1849  to 

in  all  his  paintings,  which  include:     "Cardinal  1852   made  extensive  explorations  on  the  sites 

Playing  the  Orjjnir'   (1876),  a  likeness  of  Franz  of  the  ancient  cities  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

Liszt;  "Avarice  and  Love"   (1879,  in  the  collec-  In  1853-55,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Assyrian 

tion  of  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  New  York),  suprp^estive  Excavation  Fund,  he  made  particular  examina- 

of  Quentin  Massys ;  and  "Erasmus  in  His  Study"  tion   of   Nineveh   and   Babylon,   returning    with 

(Stuttgart  Museum).     The   impressive  "PietH"  highly  valued  collections  for  the  British  Museum. 

(1883)  won  for  him  the  gold  medal  at  the  Inter-  He  published  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldtta 


and  Biuiana  (1867);  and  contributed  to  the 
Quarterlg  Journal  of  the  Oeoloffical  Booiety  Mid 
to  tb«  Journal  of  the  Royal  Qeographioal  Sooietjf. 
LOQ  (Swed.  Uigg,  Dan.  tog,  ship's  log;  ulti- 
mately connected  with  Eug.  log,  felled  tree,  and 
with  Icel.  liggja,  AS.  tiegan,  Eng.  lie).  An  ap 
paratuB  for  ascertaining  the  speed  ot  a  ship 
through  the  water.  Logs  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
old-tjpe  chip  tog  and  thq  patent  or  taffrail  log. 
The  former  consists  of  the  log-chip,  log-line,  reel, 
and  tiae-glaia  (M-second  or  2S-second).  The 
chip  consists  of  a  piece  of  board  about  half  an 


incb  thick  and  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrant  of 
a  circle  of  about  six  inches  radius.  Along  its 
curved  edge  there  is  a  groove  filled  with  lead  to 
ballast  it  and  assist  to  keep  it  Tertical,  and 
near  each  angle  there  is  a  hole.  In  the  holes 
at  the  ends  of  the  circular  arc  are  passed  the 
ends  of  a  small  piece  of  rope  which  are  knotted 
on  the  other  aide  to  keep  them  from  pulling 
through.  In  the  middle  of  this  piece  of  rope  is 
Bciied  a  wooden  plug  called  a  toggle.  The  end 
of  the  log-line  is  passed  through  the  other  hole 
in  the  chip  and  similarlj  knotted;  on  the  log-line 
there  is  secured  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  hole  or 
socket  in  it  for  the  toggle,  and  ita  distance  from 
the  chip  is  such  that  when  the  toggle  is  inserted 
the  three  lines  hold  the  chip  horizontal  if  the 
log-line  is  held  VGrtically.  The  log-line  conaista 
ot  a  amall  rope  (untarred  hemp  usually)  about 
one-quarter  ot  an  inch  in  diameter  and  150 
fathoms  long,  and  is  wound  upon  a  reel  fitted  to 
turn  easily  upon  its  axis,  which  protrudes  beyond 
the  reel  to  form  handles  by  which  it  is  held. 

The  log-line  is  marked  as  follows:  For  a 
certain  distance  from  the  chip,  usually  about  20 
fathoms,  there  are  no  marks;  this  is  called  the 
alTay-litte  and  must  be  long  enough  to  let  the 
chip  get  well  clear  of  the  eddies  at  the  stem  of 
the  ship.  The  end  of  the  atray-line  is  marked 
with  a  white  rag.  From  that  measure  otT  the 
length  for  one  knot  (about  47  feet  3  inches  for  a 
28-aeeond  glass)  and  mark  it  with  3,  piece  of 
cord  worked  into  the  lay  of  the  rope  and  having 
one  knot  tied  in  its  end;  the  second  knot  Is 
marked  with  a  similar  piece  of  cord  (usually 
hard-twisted  flah-line)  having  two  knots  on  it. 
and  so  on.  Each  knot  is  subdivided  and  marked 
at  every  two-tenths  with  a  small  piece  of  cord 
Kithout  knots. 
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The  time-glasses  are  shaped  like  tlMoOBVen*' 
tional  hour-glass  and  filled  with  a  bidck'  sand 
which  should  ie  kept  dry  and  free-running.  To 
heave  the  log  requires  at  least  two  persona,  pref- 
erably three  or  more  if  the  ship  la  going  over 
four  knots.  One  man  holds  the  reel  and  another 
the  glassi  after  throwing  the  log-ehip  (the  toggle 
pressed  firmly  into  the  aocket)  over  the  stem  he 
waits  for  the  white  rag  at  the  end  of  the  atray- 
line  to  pass  over  the  ahip'a  rail;  if  the  reel 
does  not  work  easily  he  assists  it  by  pulling  on 
the  line,  for  no  strain  must  come  on  the  chip, 
nor  must  the  line  lie  slack  in  the  water.  When 
the  white  rag  crosses  the  rail  he  turns  the  glass 
quickly  or  directs  another  man  to  do  so — if  there 
ia  a  third — and  when  the  sand  is  out  the  person 
holding  the  glass  calls  'Vpt'  The  line  is  grasped 
and  held  and  the  number  of  knots  and  tenths 
which  have  run  out  is  noted.  The  pressure  ot 
the  water  against  the  chip  when  the  line  is  held 
causes  the  toggle  to  pull  out  of  the  socket;  tho 
chip  then  lies  flat  on  the  water  and  the  line  is 
easily  drawn  in.  When  the  line  is  properly 
marked,  the  glass  in  good  order,  and  the  heaving 
of  the  log  earefully  done,  the  result  should  not 
be  in  error  more  than  two-tenths  of  a  knot  and 
should -average  less.  But  it  roust  be  remembered 
that  this  method  only  determines  the  speed  at  a 
particular  moment,  and  this  may  not  be  the 
average  speed  during  the  interval  for  which  the 
speed  ia  desired. 

A  patent  or  taffrail  log  is  very  diflerent  in 
principle  as  well  as  in  construction.  It  records 
the  actual  distance  passed  over  by  the  ship  and 
not  the  speed  at  any  particular  time.  It  con- 
sists of  a  register  having  three  dials  or  other  in- 
dicating devices,  and  appropriate  gearing,  a  rota- 
tor which  has  a  small   body  and  blades  like  a 


propeller — but  of  greater  proportional  surface — 
and  &  log-line  ot  hard  braided  untarred  hemp 
connecting  them.  As  the  ship  goes  ahead,  the 
rotator — which  is  a  hundred  yards  astern — tends 
to  twist  the  log-line;  this  in  turn  transmits  the 
twisting  motion  to  the  register  which,  by  suitable 
gearing,  records  the  proper  distance.  In  early 
types  of  taffrail  logs  there  was  a  tendency  of  the 
log-line  to  twist  until  the  inertia  of  the  gearing 
was  overcome  and  then  the  latter  would  bus* 
around  for  two  or  three  seconds.  In  recent  types 
this  is  avoided  by  a  little  fly-wheel  on  the  shaft 
to  which  the  line  is  attached;  this  makes  th« 
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motion  HDiooth  and  regular  and  adds  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  instrument  The  three  dials  usual- 
ly fitted  on  the  roister  record  tenths  of  miles, 
miles,  and  tens  of  miles ;  thus  if  the  dials  show 
fl — 4— -8,  the  reading  of  the  reg-ister  is  64.8  miles. 
By  reading  the  log  at  intervals  the  speed  may  be 
ascertained ;  the  reading  is  usually  recorded 
every  hour  in  the  ship's  log-boob  (q.v,). 


The  log  and  line  for  determining  the  speed  of 
ships  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Purchas 
refers  to  it  in  1007,'  hut  it  was  certainly  not 
common  before  1620.  No  record  is  to  be  found 
in  any  ancient  writings  of  the  means  used  by  old 
navigators  to  estiniBte  the  speed  of  their  ships. 
Bourne,  writing  in  1577,  describes  a  design  for 
a  machine  to  record  the  speed  of  ships  not  unlike 
Hassey's  submerged  lo^,  which  later  had  the 
rotator  or  propeller  directly  connected  to  the 
dial  and  the  whole  submerged  and  secured  to  a 
brace  or  trailing  lines;  it  had  to  be  hauled  on 
board  to  read  it.  and  this  was  a  fatal  defect, 
which  soon  caused  it  to  be  displaced  by  the  taff- 
rail  log — indeed,  it  was  never  much  used.  Taff- 
rail  logs  came  into  general  use  about  1876.  On 
large  steamers  the  revolutions  of  the  propeller 
give  a  fairly  accurate  measurement  of  the  dis- 
tance passed  over  and  of  the  speed;  and  if  the 
weather  is  fair  and  sea  not  too  rough  the  meas- 
urement is  as  accurate  as  that  of  any  form  of 
log,  provided  the  corresponding  speeds  for  various 
conditions  of  draught,  trim,  etc.,  have  been  deter- 
mined. The  difhcuhy  of  preparing  tables  in 
which  the  requisite  information  is  embodied  is 
usually  such  that  the  log  is  almost  always  used, 
thu  revolutions  of  the  engine  being  recorded  as 
a,  check  on  it  in  case  it  gets  out  of  order  or  he- 
comes  fouled  with  seaweed. 

In  shallow  waters  when  the  currents  are  swift 
and  variable  a  ffround-log  is  used.  In  this  case 
a  li^t  lead  or  otlier  weight  is  hitched  to  the 
log-line  instead  of  the  chip.  This  sinks  to  the 
bottom  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel  over  the 
ground  is  ascertained  instead  of  her  speed 
through  the  water,  and  some  idea  of  the  direction 
she  is  making  over  the  ground  is  also  thus  ob- 
tsined. 

LO'aAV.  A  village  and  the  county-seat  of 
Hocking  County.  O.,  50  miles  southeast  of  Colum- 
bus; on  the  Hocking  River,  and  on  the  Columbus, 
Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo  Railroad  (Map: 
Ohio,  F  S).  It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  nat- 
ural-gas field,  and  has  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  flour-mills,  furniture-factories,  a  pottery, 
and  fire-proof  and  paving  brick  plants.  The  pub- 
lic library  contains   over  2000   volumes.     There 


IiOOAV.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cache 
County,  Utah,  60  miles  north  of  Ogden;  on 
Logan  River,  and  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
road (Map:  Utah,  B  1).  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  Brigham  Young  Col- 
lege (Latter  Day  Saints),  opened  in  1876,  and 
New  Jersey  Academy  (Presbyterian).  The  in- 
dustrial cstablighments  include  sHw-mills,  a  beet- 
sugar  factory,  brewery,  and  kuitting-mitls.  Set- 
tled in  185»,  Loran  was  incorporated  in  1866 
under  an  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and 
is  governed  under  a  general  act  of  1696,  providing 
for  the  government  of  cities  in  the  State.  The 
Mayor  is  biennially  elected  and  has  some  ap- 
pointive power,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
council,  which  is  a  unicameral  body.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Population, 
in  1890,  4665)  in  1900,  6451. 

LOGAIT,  or  LOOaAlT.     See  Rockino  Stokx. 

LOOAir,  Berjauin  (1T62-1B02).  An  Ameri- 
can pioneer  and  Indian  fighter.  He  was  bom  of 
Irish  parentage  in  Augusta  County,  Va.,  hut  at 
an  early  aao  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  settled 
in  Kentucky.  There  he  was  associated  with 
Boone,  Kenton,  and  others  in  almost  constant 
Indian  warfare,  took  part  as  a  acout  in  Lord 
Bunmore's  War  (q.v.),  and  in  the  fighting  be- 
tween the  frontiersmen  and  the  British  and  In- 
dians during  the  Revolution.  In  1776  he  built 
near  Stanford,  Ky.,  the  stockade  known  as 
'Logan's  Fort,'  which  was  besieged  by  the  Indians 
in  1777,  on  which  occasion  he,  with  one  com- 
panion, broke  through  the  Indian  lines  and 
reached  Holston,  160  miles  away,  where  rein- 
forcements were  obtained.  He  took  part  in 
Colonel  Bowman's  expedition  against  the  Shaw- 
nees  at  Chillicothe,  and  commanded  the  force  sent 
in  pursuit  of  Oirty  and  his  Indian  allies.  It  was 
the  precipitate  haste  of  his  advance  guard  that 
led  to  the  bloody  defeat  at  Blue  Licks,  Logan 
himself  with  the  main  body  arriving  on  the 
scene  the  day  after  the  battle.  He  was  a  n>em- 
ber  of  the  Kentucky  Constitutional  Conventions 
of  1790  and  179B,  and  served  for  several  terms 
in  the  State  Legislature. 

LOClAir,  CoBNELirs  AuBBOsloa  (1806-63). 
An  American  dramatist,  bom  in  Baltimore.  After 
sailing  as  supercargo  on  several  trips  to  England 
he  became  an  editor  of  the  Baltimore  lfornJn<7 
Chronicle^  and  later  an  actor  and  dramatist.  He 
appeared  preferably  in  comedy,  but  also  in  tra- 
gedy, built  at  Philadelphia  a  theatre,  later  lost 
by  fire,  and  in  1840  beimme  a  theatrical  manager 
at  Cincinnati.  Among  his  plays  are  Yankee 
Land  (1634),  The  Way  of  Maine  (1836),  and 
The  Wood  Dealer.  His  poem  "The  Mississippi" 
was  at  one  time  well  known. 

LOOAN,  Gbobob  (1753-1821).  An  American 
scientist  and  politician,  bom  of  Quaker  parent- 
age at  Stenton,  Pa.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  for  three  years,  and  then  traveled  en 
the  Continent,  returning  to  America  in  1760.  He 
did  not  take  up  the  practice  of  his  piofession, 
but  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  public  in- 
terests and  to  applying  scientific  methods  in  agri- 
culture. Upon  the  formation  of  political  par- 
ties he  allied  himself  with  Jefferson  and  the 
Republicans  against  the  Federalists.  He  serred 
several  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  w*s 
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a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from  1801 
to  1807.  In  1798,  when  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  France  were  broken  off  and  war  seemed 
inevitable,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  visiting 
France  and  attempting  in  his  own  private  capa- 
city to  avert  the  threatened  conflict.  Accord- 
ingly, taking  with  him  letters  from  Jefferson 
and  Governor  McKean,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  Talleyrand  and  other  in- 
fluential Frenchmen,  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  French  Government  to  release  American 
prisoners  and  annul  the  embargo  on  American 
shipping.  But  though  he  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  negotiations  resulting  in  the  re^stablishment 
of  peaceful  relations,  his  action  was  looked  upon 
as  unwarrantable  meddling  by  our  Grovemment; 
the  President  and  Cabinet  refused  to  have  any 
dealings  with  him,  and  he  received  what  was  in 
effect  a  severe  rebuke  from  Washington,  then 
commander-in-chief.  To  prevent  such  action  in 
the  future,  Congress  shortly  afterwards  passed  a 
law,  called  the  'Logan  Act,'  which  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  a  person  not  properly  accredited 
by  the  Government  to  hold  intercourse  with  a 
foreign  Government  in  order  to  influence  its  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  In  1810  Logan 
undertook,  this  time  with  the  approbation  of 
President  Madison,  a  peace  mission  to  England, 
but  without  success.  He  published  EcDperiments 
on  Gypsum  and  Rotation  of  Crops  (1707). 

LOGAN,  James  (1674-1751).  An  American 
colonial  statesman  and  author.  He  was  bom  at 
Lurgan,  County  Armagh,  Ireland,  and  in  1600 
came  to  America  as  the  secretary  of  William 
Penn.  He  entered  the  political  life  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Colony,  and  rose  high  in  its  service,  hold- 
ing, among  various  offices,  those  of  Provincial 
Secretary,  Chief  Justice,  and  president  of  the 
Council ;  then  for  two  years  ( 1736-38) ,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  he  was  acting  Governor.  In  the  field 
of  science  and  literature  his  contributions  were 
considerable.  He  wrote  both  in  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, and  left  translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  bequeathed  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  a  library  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  have  been  kept  separate  under 
the  title  of  the  Loganian  Library.  Among  his 
works  may  be  noted  Experitnenta  de  Plantarum 
Oeneratione  and  a  translation  of  Cicero's  De 
Beneetute,  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
containing  notes  and  a  preface  by  him. 

LOOAN,  John  (c.1725-80).  A  famous  Indian 
chief,  the  son  of  Shikellamy,  a  Cayuga  chief 
noted  for  his  friendship  with  the  whites.  His 
real  (Indian)  name  was  Tagahjut^,  but  he  was 
generally  known  by  his  English  name,  Logan, 
given  to  him  in  honor  of  James  Logan,  William 
Penn's  secretary  and  a  steadfast  friend  of  the 
natives.  For  some  time  prior  to  his  removal  to 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  about  1770,  he  lived  near 
Reedsville,  Pa.,  hunting  and  trading  with  the  set- 
tlers, and  soon  became  yirell  known  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  frontier  as  a  brave  chief, 
always  friendly  to  the  whites.  He  also  became 
exceedingly  popular  among  the  Indians,  and  about 
this  time  was  chosen  by  the  Mingoes  as  their 
chief.  About  this  time,  too,  he  became  much 
addicted  to  intemperance.  In  April,  1774,  sev- 
eral whites,  headed  by  a  man  named  Greathouse, 
the  keeper  of  a  whisky  shop,  murdered  nearly 
the  whole  of  Logan's  family  in  cold  blood  at 


Yellow  Creek.  Logan^  frenzied  by  this  blow, 
incited  the  already  restive  Indians  forthwith  to 
attack  the  whites,  and  in  the  brief  war  which 
ensued  (see  Duxmobe's  Wab)  was  himself  con- 
spicuous for  ferocity  and  cruelty,  taking  with 
his  own  hands  as  many  as  thirty  scalps.  He  dis- 
dained to  sue  for  peace  along  with  the  other 
chiefs,  after  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (q.v.), 
and  instead  sent  to  Lord  Dunmore,  by  a  trader 
named  John  Gibson,  a  message  which  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Indian 
eloquence,  though  its  authenticity  has  been  called 
into  question.  Its  charge  against  Captain  Cresap 
is  certainly  false,  and  it  undoubtedly  owes  much 
to  subsequent  changes  and  embellishments.  Jef- 
ferson in  his  Notes  on  Virginia  quoted  it  (with 
modifications),  and  first  directed  general  atten- 
tion to  it.  Aiter  Lord  Dunmore's  War  Logan 
became  more  and  more  intemperate.  Finally 
(.1780),  while  in  a  drunken  frenzy,  he  clubbed 
his  wife,  fled,  attacked  a  band  of  Indians,  and 
was  killed  by  his  nephew  in  self-defense.  Con- 
sult Brantz-Mayer,  Tagahjuti,  or  Logan  the 
Indian,  and  Captain  Michael  Cresap  (New  York, 
1867). 

LOGAN,  John  (1748-88).  A  Scotch  divine 
and  poet,  bom  in  Midlothiaji.  He  entered  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1762,  was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  by  the  Presbytery  of  Haddington  in 
1770,  and  became  minister  of  Leith  in  1773.  In 
1770-80  and  1780-81  he  delivered  a  series  of 
historical  lectures  which  were  published  in  1881 
under  the  title  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
History,  The  same  year  he  published  a  volume  of 
verse,  and  in  1782  a  lecture  entitled  An  Essayon 
the  Manners  and  Oovemments  of  Asia.  This 
was  followed  in  1783  by  the  tragedy  Runnamede, 
which  was  performed  at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre. 
Logan's  connection  with  the  stage  through  this 
tragedy  and  a  habit  he  had  developed  of  using 
stimulants  aroused  opposition  among  his  parish- 
ioners, so  in  1786,  though  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular preachers  of  his  day,  he  resigned  and  went 
to  London,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  his  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo, 
which  Edmund  Burke  characterized  as  the  most 
beautiful  lyric  in  the  English  language,  was 
stolen  from  the  papers  of  Michael  Bruce,  a  de- 
ceased friend,  whose  literary  executor  he  was. 
But  Small's  investigations  seem  to  have  proved 
this  contention  groundless.  Consult:  British  and 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review  (1879),  and  Cham- 
bers's Eminent  Scotsmen  (Glasgow,  4  vols., 
1847). 

LOGAN,  John  ALEXAifOES  (1826*86).  An 
American  soldier  and  political  leader,  bom  in 
Jackson  County,  111.,  February  9,  1826.  He  at- 
tended Shiloh  College  for  a  time  and  received  a 
limited  education.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  became 
quartermaster  of  his  regiment,  with  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant.  In  1852  he  graduated  at  the 
Louisville  University,  and  was  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Legislature  in  1852-53  and  in  1856-57, 
was  prosecuting  attorney  from  1853  to  1857,  and 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1858  as  a  Douglaa 
Democrat.  He  was  reelected  in  1860,  but  re- 
signed his  seat  in  1861  to  enter  the  army.  He 
wafl  made  colonel  of  the  Thirty-first  Illinois 
Volunteers,  and  led  the  retriment  at  Belmont, 
Fort  Henry,  and  Fort  Donelson;  was  wounded 
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in  the  latter  engajg^ement,  and  in  March,  1862, 
•\va8  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  a  few  months  later  major-general.  In  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  he  was  in  command  of  a 
division  of  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  and  distin- 
g^uished  himself  at  Port  Gibson  and  Raymond, 
Jackson,  Champion  Hill,  and  in  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg.  His  command  was  the  first  to  en- 
ter the  town;  of  which  he  was  appointed  mili- 
tary governor.  In  1863  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  which  he  led  until 
the  death  of  McPherson,  when  he  took  command 
ior  a  time  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  On 
being  relieved  by  Gen.  0.  0.  Howard,  he  re- 
turned to  the  command  of  his  corps,  which  he 
led  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  to  take  part  in  the  political  cam- 
paign for  the  reflection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
President.  He  afterwards  rejoined  his  corps, 
leading  it  in  the  march  through  the  Carolinas, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  General  Howard  in 
•command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

He  was  subsequently  elected  to  Congress  for 
two  successive  terms  as  a  Republican,  and  was 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
fo  the  United  States  Senate.  Soon  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  Senate  he  distinguished  himself 
by  a  speech  on  reconstruction.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  in  1877,  he  settled  in  Chicago  and 
began  to  practice  law,  but  after  a  short  interval 
of  retirement  was  reelected  to  the  Senate.  Dur- 
ing his  career  in  Congress  he  made  a  number  of 
notable  speeches,  characterized  by  force  and  bril- 
liancy. In  1880  he  spoke  for  four  consecutive 
-days  upon  the  Fitz-John  Porter  bill,  opposing 
the  restoration  of  Porter  to  the  army.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination  at 
the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago 
in  1884,  and  after  the  ballot  was  announced 
which  gave  that  nomination  to  James  G.  Blaine, 
he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  as  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-President.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Republican  ticket  he  was  once  more  elected 
by  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  as  United  States 
Senator.  He  died  at  Washington,  December  26, 
1886.  James  G.  Blaine  said  of  him  that  no  other 
man  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  combined 
the  elements  of  successful  military  and  legislative 
leadership  in  such  an  eminent  degree.  Major- 
Oencral  Logan  wrote  a  volume  on  the  Civil  War, 
•entitled  The  Great  Conspiracy  (1886),  and  The 
Volunteer  Soldier  of  America  (1888).  Consult 
Dawson,  The  Life  and  Services  of  John  A,  Logan 
(Chicago,  1887). 

LOGAN,  AMOUNT.  *The  second  highest  peak  of 
North  America-  It  is  situated  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Yukon  Territory,  Canada,  closp 
to  the  Alaskan  boundary  (Map:  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, A  2).  Its  height  is  19,500  feet.  It  was 
conaiderod  the  highest  peak  of  the  continent 
until  1898,  when  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  found  it  to  be  exceeded  by  Mount  McKin- 
lev.    Sec  McKiNLEY,  Mount. 

LOGAN,  Olive  (1839—).  ^n  American 
actress,  daughter  of  Cornelius  Ambrosius  Logan 
(q.v.).  She  was  bom  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  after 
having  been  educated  in  Paris  and  Ix)ndon  with  a 
view  to  the  stage,  became  an  actress  and  subse- 
quently a  journalist  and  lecturer.  In  1864  she 
appeared  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York  City 
in  her  own  play  of  Eveleen.  She  corresponded  for 


many  periodicals^  and  wrote  besides  plays  (in- 
cluding further  a  metrical  rendering  of  Copp^e's 
Le  Passant  and  a  dramatization  of  Wilkie  Col- 
lins's  Armadale),  several  books  on  theatrical 
matters,  such  as  Before  the  FootUghts  and  Be- 
hind the  Scenes  (1870). 

IiOOAJTy  Stephen  Tbigg  (1800-80).  An 
American  jurist,  bom  in  Franklin  County,  Ky. 
He  studied  law,  and  for  a  time  practiced  in  his 
native  State,  but  in  1832  emigrated  to  Illinois, 
and  opened  a  law  office  at  Springfield.  In  1835 
he  was  made  Circuit  Judge,  and  in  1842,  1844,  and 
1846  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  From  1841 
to  1844  he  was  a  law  partner  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  1847  he  assisted  in  framing  a  new  State 
Constitution,  and  in  1854  was  a  fourth  time 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  He  became  a  Repub- 
lican upon  the  formation  of  that  party,  and  in 
1860  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  which  nominated  Lincoln.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  the  Peace  Congress 
at  Washington,  and  then  withdrew  from  public 
life.  Logan  was  a  lawyer  of  unusual  ability,  and 
during  his  prime  was  regarded  by  many  as  the 
first  member  of  the  bar  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

LOOAN,  Sir  William  Edmond  (17981875). 
An  English  geologist,  bom  in  Montreal,  Canada^ 
and  educated  at  tne  Edinburgh  High  School  and 
University.  While  studying  the  structure  of  the 
coal-fields  of  South  Wales  he  discovered  the 
'stigmaria-clay'  by  which  he  refuted  the  drift 
theory  of  the  origin  of  coal.  From  1842  to  1869 
Dr.  Logan  directed  the  geological  survey  of 
Canada,  where  he  brought  to  notice  the  sup- 
posed fossils  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  called 
JSozodn  Canadense,  His  investigations  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  of  Canada  were  of  far-reaching 
importance.  In  1855  he  had  charge  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Canadian  mineral  productions  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  and  in  1856  he  was  knighted. 
His  chief  publication  was  Oeology  of  Canada 
(1863,  with  Thomas  Sterry  Hunt).  Consult  his 
lAfe  by  Harrington  (Montreal,  1883). 

LO'OANIA'CE^  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Logania, 
named  in  honor  of  James  Logan),  The  Logania 
Family.  A  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  consisting  of  trees,  low  and  climbing 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  with  opposite,  entire,  usually 
stipulate  leaves.  The  calyx  is  4-5  partite;  the 
corolla  hypogj'nous,  regular  or  irregular  4-6  or 
10-cleft;  the  stamens  adherent  to  the  corolla;  the 
ovary  generally  2-celled ;  the  style  solitary ;  the 
fruit  a  capsule,  a  drupe,  or  a  berry.  A  few 
species  of  this  order  occur  in  Australia  and  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  North  America;  the 
rest  are  all  tropical  or  subtropical.  There  are 
about  350  known  species.  The  plants  of  this 
order  are  characterized  by  a  bitter  principle 
which  is  often  extremely  poisonous.  They  m- 
clude  the  genus  Strvchnos,  of  which  nux  vomica 
(qq.v.)  is  one  of  tne  products,  and  another  is 
the  woorali  or  curari  (q.v.)  poison.  The  prin- 
cipal representative  of  tne  order  In  the  United 
States  is  the  pinkroot  *  ( fifptpelta  Marilandica)  t 
which  is  believed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

LO^GAirSPOBT.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Cass  County,  Ind.,  72  miles  north  by  west  of 
Indianapolis;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wabash 
and  Eel  rivers,  and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  the  Vandalia  Line,  the 
Wabash,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Indiana,  C 
2).   It  has  a  fine  county  court-house  of  stone,  a 
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S»ublic  library,  and  the  Northern  Indiana  Hospital 
or  the  Insane,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash, 
comprising  a  cluster  of  buildings  with  a  farm 
of  over  300  acres.  There  are  several  bridges 
within  the  municipal  limits  across  the  Wabash 
and  Eel  rivers.  The  city  is  an  important  railroad 
centre,  with  shops  of  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  and  the  Vandalia  Line; 
controls  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and  in  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  country; 
and  manufactures  automobiles,  car-trucks,  lum- 
ber, carriages,  hubs  and  spokes,  flour,  furnaces, 
baskets,  lime,  brooms,  water-wheels,  and  foundry 
products.  Abundant  water-power  and  a  supply 
of  natural  gas  are  valuable  industrial  advantages. 
Logansport,  first  incorporated  in  1838,  is  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor,  chosen  every  four  years,  and 
a  council,  which  elects  the  school  board  and  all 
officers  in  other  municipal  departments,  except- 
ing the  police  commissioners,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  State  Governor  under  a  metropolitan  law. 
The  water-works  and  electric-li^ht  plant  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  municipality.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  13,328;  in  1900,  16,204. 

LOOACEDIC  VEBSE  (from  Gk.  X^t,  logos, 
speech,  account,  ratio  +  dot^,  aoidi,  song;  so 
called  because  the  verse  resembles  prose).  In 
Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  a  rhythm  in  three- 
eighths  time,  based  on  the  trochee  ( — ^),  but  ad- 
mitting the  substitution  of  other  feet  with  great 
freedom.  The  most  common  substitutions  are 
the  cyclic  dactyl  ( — "^  w, — ww),  which  can  usually 
be  employed  but  once  in  the  same  verse ;  the  irra- 
tional trochee  ( — >);  the  triseme  (•— );  the 
tribrach  (www);  and  occasionally  in  the  first  foot 
an  iambus  (w — ).  Anacrusis,  an  unaccented 
initial  syllable,  is  employed  in  certain  forms. 

The  principal  logaoedic  forms  are  the  follow- 
ing: 


in.  TETBAFODIES. 

Olyoonics,  These  also  are  named  First,  Beoond, 
or  Third,  according  to  the  position  of  the  dactyL 
4.  First  Olyconic,  not  found  in  Latin: 

iK  Tora  I  /AoO  Tap  \  ipx^  I  M^Ai 
6.  Second  Olyconic: 

—  7      — **»  ^     — ^ 

w6ptw     x*^AVp^     *P  ^ 
'  emi .  rabitur  inso 


lens 


6.    Third  Olyconic,  not  found  in  Latin: 


-^ 


I.  Adonic: 


I.  DIPODT. 
T&nna 

terruit 


urbem 


II.   TBIPODIES. 

Pherecratics.  These  are  called  First  or  Second 
PherecratiCf  according  to  the  foot  in  which  the 
cyclic  dactyl  is  used. 

2.   (a)     First  Pherecratic  or  Aristophanio: 


^Qra  I  fidrra  |  Tainrayl  \  ^/\ 

A  great  variety  of  these  forms  is  found  in 

Greek  poetry,  especially  in  Euripides;   and  in 

iEolic  verse  the  first  Glyconic  is  frequent  with 

anacrusis,     ^  •  — *^  w  |  —  w  |  —  w  |  —  w.     This  is 

known  as  the  Praaillean  measure. 

7.  Enneasylldbio  Alcaic: 

sil  :  vsB  la  I  boran  I  tee  ge  I  luque 

8.  Lesser  {decasyllabic)  Alcaic: 

virgini  I  buB  pue  I  risque  I  canto 

IV.  FENTAPODIES. 

9.  Lesser  Sapphic: 

ToiKi  I  >M$po¥*  I   dMrar*    t  ^A^po   t    tira 
inte  I  ger  vi  I  tm  scele  I  risque  I  purus 
Three  Lesser  Sapphics  and  an  Adonic  ( 1 )  form 
the  Sapphic  strophe. 

10.  Oreater   (hendecasyllabic)   Alcaic: 

7 ■         —7^        "-     —  •-    — A 

pro  \  fanum  I  volgus  et  I  arce  I    o 

Two  Oreater  Alcaics^  an  Enneasyllahio  Alcaic, 
and  a  Lesser  Alcaic  form  the  Alcaic  strophe. 

11.  Dodecasyllahic  Alcaic,  not  found  in  Latin: 

12.  Phakecean    (hendeccuiyllahic)  i 


od:  xM  fd  I 
o  ':  di  pro  \ 


-  > 

dedi 


/Wf, 

lis 


/Sa 
me 


/Sdrra 

iso 


dales 


•  s^>^ 


at  re 

die  per 


(b) 
Latin: 


Kaarakl 

Lydia 
or  — ^  ^ 

First  Pherecratic  cataledic,  not  found  in 


> 

wcifta 

omnes 


1^  TOXit — 1j  ^l  I  Xwi»/\ 

3.   (a)     Second  Pherecratic: 

d  wdv 
grato 


X/>Mro  M 
e  faci 

13.  Pindaric,  not  used  in  Latin : 

w:|_|-w| I I      -> 

b  :  IMW  I  avi  I  rat  am  xa  \  Xer  xo  I  ptOffai 

V.   COMPOSITE  LOOACEDIC  VEBSB8. 

14.  Lesser  Asclepiadea/n    {Second  and  First 
Pherecratic  catalectic)  : 


Mcece 


tQ  ^14>€ 
nasata 


1_ 

Of 

vis 


Xfiwrodi 
edite 


rapt 
regi 


XWF 
bus 


fiddp 

antro 


dvprof  d 
Pyrrha  sub 
or  —  >      — w     I  w 

(b)  Second  Pherecratic  catalectic,  not  found 
in  Latin: 

_>l  —  ^^ 

Besides  the  forms  given  above  we  also  find  in 
the  Greek  tragedians  verses  in  which  the  first 
foot  is  an  iambus  or  trochee.    Also  such  verses  as 


15.     Oreater  Asclepiadic    (the   above  with   a 
Logaoedic  Dipody  inserted)  : 


/ufbip 
nuUam 


hX7x)  <f>v 
Vare  sa 


:a 


red   ij  ffTfftTpbrt 

era  ||  vitepri 

JiZA 

rem 


pop  II  84pdptop 
us  II  severiB 


diuri 

arbo 


•^1  I 


—A,  w  :  — w  w 
— Af  ^:    ^  ^  ^ 


—  I -A, 

->  I  A,  etc. 


16.      Oreater   Sapphic    {Third   Olyconio  and 
First  Pherecratic) : 

I  ->  I  -  II     —    I  I-  II  -     —    I    

te  de  I  OS  o  I  ro  II  Sybar  |  in  ||  cnr  prope  I  rsB  a 

mando 


i 
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This  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  the  verse 
used    by  Sappho: 

Mt4  \  rvwA  \  ppoji  ||  Xapi  |  ret  ||  xoXX^xo-     ftoi  re 

—  7 
ICourcu 

17.    Priapean  (a  Olj^conio  and  a  Pherecratic) : 


-  > 

O  Co 


Ionia     quee  en 
I — 
d 
Ion 

In  English  these  me 


pis 


ponte     ludere 


go 
tres  are  rarely  foond  ex- 


cept in  imitations  of  classic  lyric  measures.    See 
Versification. 

LOGABITHMIC  CUBVE  (from  Gk.  \iyot, 
logos,  ratio,  proportion,  word  +  dptdftAs,  ariih' 
moa,  number) .  A  curve  of  a  single  branch,  hay- 
ing for  its  equation  y  =  log  a  :  log  a,  or  «  =  o^. 
In  particular,  if  a  =  e,  then  y  =  log  of,  the  ordi- 
nate being  the  logarithm  of  the  abscissa,  and  the 
cunre  representing  the  Naperian  or  hyperbolic 
logarithm.  The  curve  y  =  e*  is  sometimes  called 
the  exponential  curve,  and  is  evidently  the  same 
as  the  logarithmic  except  as  to  its  orientation,  the 
two  being  symmetric  with  respect  to  the  bisector 
of  the  angle  XOY.  The  logarithmic  curve  was 
first  studied  by  Gregory  in  his  OeometricB  Para 
UniverafUia  ( 1668) ,  and  was  considered  under  the 
names  *logarithmica'  and  'logiatica*  by  Huygens 
in  his  De  Oauaa  Oraviiatia  ( 1690) . 

LOGABITHMIC  8EBIES.    See  Series. 

IiOOABITHMIC  BFIRAU,  or  LoGisxio 
Spiral.    A  spiral  having  for  its  polar  equation 

rssoem^.  Since  it  possesses  the  property  that 
tan  V  =  r:f^=l  :9fi>  =  a  constant,  it  cuts  the 
radius  vector  under  a  constant  angle,  and  is 
therefore  also  called  the  equiangular  spiral.  It 
was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  mathemati- 
cfans  by  I>escartes,  in  his  correspondence  begin- 
ning in  1637.  Its  properties  were  first  carefully 
studied  by  Jakob  Bernoulli  in  the  Acta  Erudi- 
torum  (1691),  and  have  since  then  been  exten- 
sively investigated.  For  bibliography,  consult: 
Brocard,  Notea  de  hihliograpkie  dea  courhea  g6- 
om^triquea  (Bar-le-Duc,  1897)  ;  Partie  complS- 
mentaire  ( Bar-le-Duc,  1899 ) .    See  Spiral. 

LOOABITHMS.  A  tabular  system  of  num- 
bers, by  which  multiplication  can  be  performed 
by  addition,  division  by  subtraction,  involution 
by  a  single  multiplication,  and  evolution  by  a 
single  division.  The  logarithm  of  a  number  is 
the  exponent  of  the  base  which  produces  the 
number.  If  a*  =zh,  x  is  said  to  be  the  logarithm 
of  h  to  the  base  a.  Any  finite  positive  number 
greater  than  1  may  be  taken  for  a  base,  and  the 
logarithms  of  all  positive  numbers  with  respect 
to  the  base  may  be  tabulated.  The  base  10,  how- 
ever, has  been  found  the  most  convenient,  and  the 
system  of  'common  logarithms'  constructed  upon 
it  is  universally  used  for  arithmetical  computa- 
tions. The  following  brief  table  will  serve  for 
purposes  of  illustration: 


10>          —  0.001 

10«          «1 

10«'«*»i  -m     TOO 

10«»«»»— 0.002 

10«*«*o«  M  5 

10»          —   1000 

10«          —  0.01 

10>           — 10 

10S.I441  .   3500 

10,.4rTi  ^  0.08 

10i*««»  .  70 

10»-«»»t«   4900 

10-1         « 0.1 

10*          <- 100 

10«          —10000 

Here  3  means  —3,  and  3.3010  means  —3  + 
0.3010.  According  to  the  definition,  3  is  the 
logarithm  of  0.001,  written  log  0.001  =  3;  log 
0.002  =:  3.3010  ...  log  10,000  =  4.  The  integral 
part  of  the  logarithm  is  called  the  characteriatio 
and  the  decimal  part  the  mantiaaa.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  logarithms  of  positive  numbers 
less  than  1  are  negative,  of  numbers  not  less  than 
10  positive,  and  of  numbers  between  1  and  10 
they  are  zero.  The  mantissas  are  always  taken 
as  positive  and  are  generally  incommensurable. 
A  table  of  mantissas  ^Expressed  to  six  decimal 
places  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  In  the  common  system,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  tabulate  the  characteristic,  since  its  value 
is  always  one  less  than  tho  number  of  places  to 
the  left  of  the  decimal  point.  For  example,  log 
659.34  =  2.819109.  Another  advantage  of  the 
common  system  is  that  the  mantissas  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  numbers  having  the  same  sequence  of 
figures  are  equal.  For  example,  log  669.34  = 
2.819109  and  log  659^  =  4.819109.  These  two 
properties  belong  to  the  common  system  only,  and 
to  them  it  owes  its  superiority  over  others  for  the 
purposes  of  numerical  calculations. 

The  logarithm  being  an  exponent,  it  must  obey 
the  laws  of  exponents,  and  from  these  are  de- 
rived the  fundamental  principles  of  logarithmic 
calculation:  (1)  The  logarithm  of  a  product 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  its  fac- 
tors. (2)  The  logarithm  of  the  quotient  of  two 
numbers  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend 
less  the  logarithm  of  the  divisor.  (3)  The  loga- 
rithm of  a  number  affected  by  an  exponent  is 
equal  to  the  exponent  times  the  logarithm  of  the 
number.  E.g.  to  multiply  50  by  70,  log  (70.50) 
=  log70-f  log  5 -flog  10  =  1.8451  +  0.6990  + 
1  ^  3.5441  from  the  above  table.  But  the  num- 
ber corresponding  to  the  log  3.5441,  called  the 
antilogarithm  is  3500,    .*.  70 .  50  =  3500.     Also, 

to  extract  the  square  root  of  4900,  log     </4900 

or  log  4900^  =  %  log  4900  =  %  .  3.6902  = 
1.8451  from  the  table.    But  the  antilog  1.8451  is 

70,  .'.  1/4900  =  70.  In  findinff  the  logarithm 
of  a  quotient,  especially  when  the  divisor  con- 
tains several  factors,  it  is  easier  to  add  the  com- 
plement logarithm  or  cologarithm  of  the  divisor 
than  to  subtract  its  logarithm.  The  cologarithm 
of  a  number  is  defin^  as  the  logarithm  of  its 

reciprocal.      The    colog    n  =  log  —  =  —  log  fi> 

which  justifies  its  use  as  explained. 

John  Napier  (1614),  a  Scotchman,  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  althou^ 
Bfirgi  (1552-1632)  had  probably  as  early  as  1607 
computed  a  table  of  antilogarithms,  but  he  did 
not  fully  understand  the  impcntance  of  the  in- 
vention, and  failed  to  make  it  public  until  1620, 
when  Napier's  logarithms  were  known  throughout 
Europe.  Bfirgi's  Ariihmetiache  und  Oeometriache 
Progreaa-Tahulen  was  published  in  1620  in 
Prague,  and  contains  logarithms  of  ordinary  num- 
bers, while  Napier's  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Ca- 
nonia  Deacriptio  contains  logarithms  of  trigono- 
metric functions.  (See  Trigonometrt. )  Tables 
of  the  numerical  values  of  the  trigonometric  func- 
tions had  attained  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  at 
this  time,  but  their  usefulness  depended  upon 
abridged  methods  of  calculation,  and  the  seurch 
after  such  methods  led  to  the  discovery  of  loga- 
rithms.   Napier  observed  that  if  in  a  drole  irith. 
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the  radii  Oik«,  OAx  (r  =:  1)  at  right  angles,  the  2  is  at  once  obtained  to  any  degree  of  aceuracy 

sine  SoS|  parallel  to  OAx  moves  from  0  to  A«  at  reguized;  if  2  be  put  for  u,  the  Naperian  loga- 

intervaU  forming  an  arithmetic  progression,  its  rithm  of  3  can  be  calculated,  etc.,  and  the  com- 

▼alue  decreases  in  geometric  progression.     The  mon  logarithms  may  be  obtained  by  applying 

segment  OSo  Napier  originally  called  numerua  the  modulus. 

artificialia,  and  later  logarithmus    (ratio  num-  Vlaoq  (1628)  supplied  the  logarithms  for  the 

ber).    The  first  computers  of  logarithms  did  not  numbers    omitted   by    Brigss.     Gellibrand   and 

understand   the   connection  between   logarithms  Vlacq  published  tables  for  the  logarithms  of  the 

and  exponents,  but  modem  investigations  show  trigonometric  functions  for  every  minute  of  th^ 

that  2.7184593  is  the  bftse  of  Bilrgi's  logarithms,  quadrant. 

and  that    i.ttt/jt^ttt    ^  ^®  ^^^^  ^'  Napier's.  For  a  full  account  of  the  construction  of  the 

Speidell  (1619,  1624),  in*adapting  Naperian  loga-  early  tables,  consult  the  introduction  to  Hutton's 

rithms  to  positive  integers,  employed  as  a  base  Mathematieal  Tables  and  Mathematical  Tracts' 

2.718281828,  known  since  the  time  of  Euler  as  (London,  1812).    Gauss  introduced  addition  and 

e.    This  system  was  called  by  Halley  the  Nape-  subtraction  logarithms  and  computed  tables  which 

rian  system,  and  this  name  has  been  retained,  so  have  been  largely    drawn    upon    by    subsequent 

that   to-day    'Naperian   logarithms'   mean   loga-  writers.   Vega's  Thesaurus  Logarithmorum  Com- 

rithms  to  the  base  e.    Such  logarithms  are  called  pUtus   (Leipzig,  1794)    had  a  wide  circulation. 

natural    logarithms,    and   the   relation   between  Contributions  to  the  rapid  calculation  of  loga- 

Naperian  logarithms  of  a  sine  S  and  its  natural  rithms  have  been  made  by  Koralek  (1851),  and 

logarithm  is  expressed  by  the  equation  Nap.  log  especially  by  R.  Hoppe  in  his  Tafeln  zur  dreissig- 

6  =  10'  nat.  log  f .  10'  being  Uken  aB  the  sine  «^tf«f-  o&^'S^Iy  "".StlSr  uiK^ 

of  90*  and  its  locarithm  zero.    According  to  the  Bremiker  (Berlin,  1857;  11th  ed.  1890) ;  Schr^n 

^^  (Leipzig,  1860,  1886-90;  English  ed.  by  De  Mor- 

integral  calculus,   the  equation)  —  =z\ogx  +  k  gan,  London,    1865);    Callet    (Paris,   1795,  and 

J  ii  -J.'      *      Av    1*      'ii.      ^<  -  subsequent  editions). 

may  serve  as  a  denmtion  for  the  logarithm  of  a  ^ 

number,  and  from  it  is  derived  a  relation  which  LOOAtJ,  l^gou,  Fbisdbich,  Baron  (1604-65). 

gives  to  the  natural  logarithm  the  name  hyper-  A  German  episrammatist,  bom  at  Brockut,  in 

b€dic  logarithm.     The  equation  of  a  rectangular  Silesia,  and  educated  at  Brieg  and  Frankfort, 

hyperbola    (q.v.)    referred  to  its  asymptotes  is  He  entered  the  legal  service  of  the  Duchy  of  Lieg- 

e        ,     -         cdx           ,         .  nit«  as   chancery  councilor;    but  is   far  better 

afy  =  c,  hence  y  =  ^ ,  and  y<to  =  ^  '  *^  element  jmown  as  a  poet  of  the  'first  Silesian  school,'  as 

of  area  of  base  da,  and  altitude  y  between  the  the  jpetracior'   of  the  Fruehthringende   OeseW 

curve  and  the  ar-axis;  the  area  between  the  curve,  ^^f^*  ^^^^^  ^e  jomed  m  1648,  and,  under  the 

the  «-axis,  and  two  ordinates  at  w,,  w^  is  proper-  pseudonym  Salomon  von  Golaw,  a«  author  of  a 

'                                         w    »      r    x-  collection  of   epigrams,   Zweyhundert   teutsoher 

tional  to  log  ^>  ReimsprUche   (1638).     A  second  volume  is  en- 

0                       H  titled  Deutsoher  Sinngedichte  drei-tausend  ( 1 654 ) . 

It  appears  from  the  definition  that  logarithms  An  edition  of  selections  from  Logan's  epigrams, 

formed  from  one  base  must  bear  a  constant  ratio  with  linguistic  commentarjr,  was  published  by 

to  those  formed  from  another  base.     This  ratio  Lessing  and  Ramler  (Leipzig,  1759)  ;  a  complete 

is  called  the  modulus  of  the  first  system.     The  edition  by  Eitner    (Stuttgut,    1872)    succeeded 

modulus  of  the  common  system  is  0.43429448  ...  his    smaller    edition    with    biography    (Leipzig, 

hence  if  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  a  number  is  1870). 

/,  ite  common  logarithm  ta  0.434294481.  LOO-BOOK.  The  log-book  is  the  ofBcial  record- 

u-^!.J*i'^'^'°"  ***  table*  of  loganttms  may  ^^  ^  ^  ^j^j     ^^  ^ntains  a  brief  statement 

be  effected  in  many  ways.    Henry  Brigra  ( 1624) .  ,   ^  weather  encountered,   the   speed   made. 

'''I*  VfS^^^  the  common  "y'te^^;"*!!  base  10,  jy^^  ^,  the  ship  as  daily  determined  by  astro- 

c^culated  to  fourte«i  decmwl  pla^s  the  loga-  ^^.^j  observatiois  or  by  dead  reckoning,  and  a 

S.*^.*'^S?S^1.  *"*"!•.    1        "/T  *?1-  ^  "hort  account  of  all  occurrences  of  importance  at 

90.000  to  100,000.  From  the  logarithms  of  perfect  ^^^  .^      ^     The  log-book  of  a  man-of-war 

powers  of  10.  he  approximated  the  intermediate  .       ^       ^^^  ^^  ,„„„  ^i^  ^^^  t^„            j^i 

togarithms  by  continually  computing  geometric  ^^  ^^g^,  ^^  ^jj^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  records  for  each 
means  between 
other  less 

find  the  log                    _  _                   _ 

and   10.  or  3.182,  the  corresponding  arithmetic  ^J-^^^  swV'during  each  ho"ur'the7^'din^'o7  the 

mean  (log  1  being  0,  and  log  10  being  1)  being  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  b     compass,  the  leeway 

W*  o^l.--"— ^""-  ^':;.?"-,?;},"1h;  ;.,!."!  U*  any).>e  height  of  ba'romete'r  and  thermom- 

between 

between 

rithm  =  %    (0.76 -f  0  5)   or  0.625      This  opera-  the "mleT  spans'  are  ^l^lo^  '';;iordin7The 

tion   IS   continued  until  the   result   is   obtained  amounts  of  coal  and  distilled  water  on  hand  and 

to  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy     More  recent  j^jved;  the  latitude,  longitude,  current,  devia- 

methods,  however,  are  based  upon  the  logarithmic  ^ion  of  the  compass,  etc.,  as  determined  by  ob- 

aenes.      If    1    be    put    for   t*    in    the    formula,  gervations  of  heavenly  bodies  and  by  dead  reck- 

1^     .   O-l^ \atr     4-9  r      ^       I          ^ I  oning;   and  other  information.     The  right  page 

log,  ii»-|-l;      iog,u-t-^  L2i*+ 1"^  8(2tt  -f  !)•  '  is  for  remarks  upon  miscellaneous  subjects  and 

i_,-f.  ...  .1    the  Naperian  logarithm  of  amplifying  the  dategiven  in  the  columns  when 

5(a«-f-l)*              j»       ^        t^         ^  B  that  18  necessary.    The  remarks  are  written  up 
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at  the  end  of  every  watch  (q.v.) ,  and,  in  additi(m 
to  the  description  of  all  events  passing  under 
the  eye  of  the  watch-officer,  there  is  .recorded  an 
account  of  all  official  transactions,  such  as  en- 
listments, discharges,  court-martials,  drills,  in- 
spections, boards  of  survey,  signals  to  other  ves- 
sels (formerly;  now  entered  in  a  special  signal 
record-book),  accidents  of  importuice,  deaths, 
and  other  similar  matters.  The  remarks  written 
by  each  officer  are  signed  by  him ;  a  smooth  copy, 
made  daily,  is  also  signed,  and,  when  the  book 
is  full,  forwarded  to  the  Navy  Department. 

LOGhCABUr  EABBI80K.  A  name  widely 
used  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  sneering  remark  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Baltimare  Amerioan  during  Har- 
rison's Presidential  campaign.  The  phrase  was 
at  once  taken  up  as  a  party  cry  by  the  friends 
of  Harrison,  and  became  extremely  popular. 

LOQ^COCSl.     The  pileated  woodpecker.     See 

WOODPECKEB. 

IiOOnSH.    See  Ruddsk-FIbh. 

LOOOAN,  or  IX>GAN.    See  Rockutg  Stork. 

LOGOEBHEAB.  (1)  A  large  carnivorous 
sea-turtle  {Thalasaochelys  oaretta)  covered  with 
•bon;p^  plates,  and  generically  distinguished  by 
having  costal  shields  on  each  side  oi  the  cara- 
pace, which  finally  become  ossified.  This  is  the 
largest  of  sea-turtles,  and  may  attain  a  weight 
of  460  pounds.  Its  fiesh  is  rank  and  tough,  bu1« 
the  eggs,  which  the  female  deposits  at  night  on 
the  sandy  shores  of  southern  islands,  are  much 
sought  for.  It  ranges  from  Brazil  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  another 
species  or  variety  {Kemjn),  Gosse  says  these 
turtles  feed  on  moUusks,  including  cuttlefish, 
and  can  crush  large  conchs  in  their  powerful 
parrot-like  jaws.    Compare  Hawksbill  Tubtle. 

(2)  In  ornithology,  tne  name  of  several  birds: 
(a)  An  American  shrike  (see  Shbikb)  ;  (b)  one 
or  more  species  of  West  Indian  tyrant  flycatch- 
ers; (c)  a  large  almost  flightless  duck  of  South- 
em  South  America  (see  Steameb-Duck). 

LOGGIA,  16d'j&  (It.,  lodge,  gallery).  An 
Italian  word,  somewhat  loosely  used  to  designate 
any  roofed  structure  open  on  one  or  more  sides 
to  the  weather:  an  arcade,  gallery,  porch,  veran- 
da, or  isolated  shelter.  It  is  thus  applied  to  such 
varied  buildings  as  the  following  prominent  ex- 
amples :  ( 1 )  The  Ix)ggie  of  the  Vatican,  the  three 
superposed  arcades  of  the  Court  of  San  Damaso, 
decorated  by  Raphael  and  his  successors;  (2) 
the  open  porch  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Arezzo,  by  Benedetto  da 
^iajano;  (3)  the  two-storied  arcade  or  veranda 
of  the  Famesina  at  Rome  by  Peruzzi  (1517); 
(4)  the  Loggia  del  Bigallo  at  Florence,  a  small 
but  ornate  fourteenth-century  porch  or  entrance 
to  a  fraternity  hospital  now  disused;  (5)  the 
great  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  at  Florence,  an  isolated 
vaulted  shelter  for  the  lancers  or  civic  guard, 
built  in  1376  probably  by  Benci  di  Cione,  and  now 
used  as  a  museum  of  statuary;  (6)  the  Loggia 
dei  Nobili,  of  approximately  the  same  date  and 
style,  and  (7)  the  Loggia  del  Papa,  built  in  1462, 
both  at  Siena,  open  vaulted  shelters  by  the  side 
of  the  street;  and  (8)  the  Loggia  dei  Banchieri 
at  Genoa,  built  in  1570  to  serve  as  an  exchange, 
an  open  vaulted  hall  60  by  90  feet,  now  closed  in 
with  glass.  In  American  usage  the  word  gen- 
erally means  a  room  open  on  one  side  to  the  air. 


LOGHEM^  WgSm,  MABmoTS  Gesinus  Lax- 
BEBT  VAN  (1849 — ).  A  Dutch  poet  and  novelist, 
bom  at  Leyden.  After  1877  he  lived  in  Amster- 
dam, where  he  was  first  employed  in  teaching, 
then  in  practicing  law,  but  after  1883  devot^ 
himself  exclusively  to  journalism  and  literature. 
A  narrative  poem,  "Eene  liefde  in  bet  Zuiden" 
('*Love  in  the  South"),  published  1881  under  the 
pseudonym  Fiore  della  Neve,  met  with  uncommon 
success,  and  was  followed  by  the  lyric  cycles 
Liana  (1882),  Van  een  Sultane  (1884),  and 
Walter  (1892).  He  proved  himself  an  admirable 
delineator  of  character  in  his  novel  Victar 
(1888),  and  the  collections  of  stories  Blond  en 
Blauw  (1888)  and  PanachS  (1892). 

LOGIC  (OF.,  Fr.  logique,  from  Lat.  logioa, 
logice,  from  Gk.  Xo7an^  [sc.  r/x^]»  loffiki  [sc 
ieohn€],  logic,  logical  [sc.  art],  from  X^yof,  logo9, 
word,  reason).  Among  the  conscious  processes 
treated  by  psychology  (q.v.)  are  proc^ses  of 
thought.  Psychology  treate  these  processes  as 
mentel  occurrences,  and  endeavors  to  ascertain 
the  conditions  under  which  they  appear.  But 
they  are  something  more  than  mere  occurrences. 
They  have  a  peculiar  character,  which  oonsiste  in 
the  fact  that  they  purport  to  be  valid,  and  some 
of  them  are  subsequently  judged  to  be  valid  and 
others  invalid.  Both  valid  and  invalid  thought 
processes  are  of  equal  value  to  the  psychologist, 
inasmuch  as  both  are  actual  occurrences  and 
equally  demand  scientific  investigation  as  to  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  they  appear. 
(Hence  there  is  room  for  another  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  differences  between  valid  and  in- 
valid thinking  and  states  the  condiUons  to  which 
thinking  must  conform  in  order  that  it  may  be 
valid.  This  science  was  called  logic  by  the 
Stoics.  There  is  another  science  which  also  deals 
with  the  validity  of  our  thinking  processes,  alon^ 
with  the  question  of  the  validity  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  general.  This  science  is  called  epiete' 
mology,  or  the  theory  of  knowledge  (q.v.).  Many 
thinknrs,  especially  in  recent  years,  have  made  no 
distinction  between  logic  and  epistemology,  but 
it  is  perhaps  better  to  use  the  word  logic  in  tfao 
sense  which  it  had  for  over  two  thousand  years 
until  the  time  of  Kant,  and  to  apply  the  term 
epbtemology  to  the  science  which  deals  not  with 
the  question.  In  what  way  must  we  think  In 
order  that  our  thought  may  be  valid?  but  with 
the  more  fundamentel  questions,  Is  our  knowl- 
edge valid  at  all  T  And  if  so,  What  must  be  the 
relation  of  the  knowing  consciousness  to  the 
object  known?  Kant  ((j.v.)  used  logic  in  a  larger 
sense,  which  made  it  include  the  treatment  of 
this  question  of  the  relation  of  the  knowing  con- 
sciousness to  the  known  object,  but  he  carefully 
distinguished  the  two  meanings  of  the  word.  He 
thus  recognized  two  kinds  of  logic,  general  and 
transcendentel.  General  logic  for  Kant  is  the 
science  which  'deals  onlv  with  the  pure  form 
of  thought/  i.e.  only  with  the  ways  in  which 
thought  proceeds  when  it  works  correctly.  Tran- 
scendental logic  sete  forth  'the  origin,  the  limits, 
and  the  objective  validity  of  our  pure  con- 
ceptions'; i.e.  it  deals  with  questions  of  episte- 
mology and  of  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Now- 
adays it  is  the  fashion,  especially  in  <3ermany,  to 
call  the  scientific  treatment  of  such  questxnifl 
epistemological  logic  (German,  erkenntniaethe^ 
oretiache  Logik),  However,  in  this  article  the 
word  will  be  limited  to  the  science  which  treats 
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merehr  of  the  norms  or  standards  to  which  our  A,  it  is  the  effect  of  A.  WhyT  Because  such  • 
thinking  must  conform  if  its  results  are  to  be  formula  would  justify  the  conclusion  that  "the 
valid.  cock,  with  liyely  din,  scatters  the  rear  of  dark- 
Taking  for  granted  then  that  we  can  have  ness  thin."  Experience,  however,  shows  that  the 
knowledge  which  is  really  valid,  the  question  cock  and  his  din  do  not  have  ai^  perceptible 
which  logic  a^  treated  here  asks  and  tries  to  influence  in  dispelling  darkness.  Hence  the  for- 
answer  is,  According  to  what  standards  must  the  mula .  is  incorrect,  and  reasoning  according  to 
thinking  processes  work  in  order  that  our  knowl-  that  formula  is  fallacious.  But  there  are  other 
edge,  so  far  as  it  is  sained  by  thought,  may  be  formulas  which  express  the  processes  of  correct 
valid  knowledge  T  In  other  words.  What  are  thinking.  These  formulas  are  obtained  by  com- 
the  laws  of  valid  thinking?  But  this  question  paring  actual  trains  of  thought  which  lead  to 
cannot  be  answered  until  we  have  first  ascertained  valid  conclusions,  and  by  discovering  their  points' 
the  method  by  which  these  laws  of  valid  thought  of  identity. 

may  be  discovered.  There  are  two  theories  on  Now  all  thinking  is  judging  and  all  thought  is 
this  subject,  one  which  maintains  that  these  laws  judgment  (q.v.).  A  judgment  can  always  be 
are  known  a  priori  (q.v.),  the  other  that  they  are  analyzed  into  subject  and  predicate,  which  in  the 
known  a  posteriori.  Thus  we  have  a  school  of  act  of  predication'  are  recognized  as  standing 
rationalistic  logicians,  and  a  school  of  experien-  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  object  of  thought 
Ual  logicians.  Among  the  most  pronounced  ad-  and  oualification  of  that  object.  The  subject  of 
Tocates  of  rationalistic  logic  stand  Wolff  (q.v.)  a  judgment  is  either  a  percept  or  a  concept 
and  Kant.  The  latter  says  of  'general  logic'  (q.v.).  Of  the  judgments  that  appear  earli- 
(practically  logic  as  here  treated)  that  "as  pure  est  in  thought  the  subjects  are  without  doubt 
logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles.  •  .  .  Logic  percepts.  It  is  the  business  of  psychology  to  in- 
is  a  demonstrative  science,  and  whatever  it  con-  vestigate  the  origin  of  percepts.  Logic  accepts 
tains  must  be  certain  entirely  a  priori**  (Wat-  these  percepts  as  given  facts  any  question  about 
son's  translation).  Others,  such  as  Riehl,  whose  origin  is  of  no  pertinence  to  its  inquiry,, 
maintain  that  these  standards  of  correct  thinking  inasmuch  as  it  is  merely  interested  in  the  manner 
are  discovered  by  experience.  We  think,  and  in  which  these  percepts  are  manipulated  by 
some  of  our  thoughts  prove  valid,  i.e.  they  lead  thought;  or,  in  other  words,  in  toe  various 
us  to  results  which  are  confirmed  by  all  experi-  changes  which  percepts  undergo  and  in  the  vari- 
ence;  others  of  our  thoughts  are  not  valid,  i.e.  ous  relations  into  which  they  enter,  when  they 
subsequent  experience  does  not  confirm  them,  become  elements  in  a  thought  process.  Nor  are 
Now  oy  exammation,  so  it  is  claimed,  we  dis-  even  all  these  changes  undergone  by  percepts 
cover  that  valid  thinking  is  characterised  by  of  direct  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  logic, 
certain  features;  it  is  all  reducible  to  certain  For  instance,  before  any  judgment  can  be  made 
types.  These  types  are  the  norms  or  laws  of  upon  a  percept,  attention  (q.v.)  is  necessary, 
thought.  Thus  logical  laws  are  on  a  par  with  This  state  of  attention  is  a  very  difficult  state 
physical  laws.  Physical  laws  are  statements  of  for  the  psychologist  to  deal  with;  but  all  the 
the  way  in  which  physical  bodies  act.  Logical  perplexities  are  of  no  immediate  interest  to  the 
laws  are  statements  of  the  way  in  which  correct  logician  as  logician.  He  accepts  the  results  pro- 
thinking  proceeds.  It  is  only  experience,  this  duced  by  attention  without  bothering  himself 
school  asserts,  which  can  reveal  to  us  these  laws,  with  questions  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions 
It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  go  thoroughly  of  attention.  Only  those  changes  of  percepts, 
into  this  question  at  issue  between  experiential  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  validity  of 
and  rationalistic  logicians.  All  that  can  be  said  judgments  are  treated  in  logic.  These  changes 
is  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  Aristotle's  logic  was  are  all  summed  up  in  the  words  analysis  (q.v.) 
merely  a  statement,  empirically  grounded,  of  the  and  generalization,  to  which  mav  be  added  com* 
processes  of  correct  thinking;  and  all  logical  parison  (q.v.),  inasmuch  as  neither  analysis  nor 
advance  since  Aristotle's  day,  notably  Mill's  addi-  generalization  occurs  without  comparison.  In- 
tion  of  scientific  induction  to  logic,  has  been  deed,  analysis,  comparison,  and  generalization  are 
secured  by  a  careful  study  of  the  actual  processes  really  different  aspects  of  the  same  process.  It 
of  what  is  generally  regarded  as  correct  thinking,  is  at  first  probably  only  as  one  percept  is  com- 
That  is,  the  science  of  logic  in  fact  originated  pared  with  another  that  any  analysis  can  be 
and  has  grown  on  experiential  foundations.  There  made  of  either  of  them;  and  this  analysis  is  pos- 
is  no  a  priori  necessity  that  we  should  think  logi-  sible  only  as  some  attribute  is  discovered  to  be 
cally;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  illogical  think-  common  to  them.  And  yet  this  discovery  of  a 
ing  going  on  in  the  world.  Neither  is  there  any  common  attribute  is  ipso  facto  an  analysis  of  the 
way  of  showing  that  a  certain  mode  of  thinking  percepts.  It  is  usual  to  add  that  before  a  per- 
is incorrect  except  by  showing  that  it  actually  cept  can  figure  in  judgment,  the  common  attri- 
leads  to  error.  A  teacher  in  logic  who  wishes  to  bute  predicated  of  it  must  be  associated  with 
show  the  fallaciousness  of  a  certain  style  of  some  word  or  phrase.  That  is,  many  logicians, 
reasoning  does  not  appeal  to  any  inner  con-  claim  that  language  is  a  necessary  precondition 
sciousnees  or  a  priori  intuition  of  his  pupil.  He  of  all  judgment.  Thus  Sigwart  says  that  "it  is 
shows  in  the  concrete,  i.e.  by  example,  that  this  essential  that  this"  predicate  idea  ''should  be 
style  of  reasoning  issues  in  mistaken  conclusions,  taken  from  those  of  our  ideas  which  are  already 
For  example,  he  shows  that  it  is  not  correct  to  known  to  us  and  named  by  words  which  are 
say  that  because  all  M  is  P  and  all  M  is  S,  there-  understood.  It  must  be  an  idea  which  has  been 
fore  all  S  is  P.  How  does  he  prove  it?  By  already  received  into  consciousness,  which  is  con- 
pointing  out  that  the  correctness  of  the  formula  nected  with  a  word  enabling  us  to  retain  and 
would  involve  the  correctness  of  the  argument  reproduce  it,  and  which  is  distinpfuished  from  all 
that  all  ducks  are  fowls  and  all  ducks  are  ani-  other  ideas.  .  .  I  cannot  say  'this  is  blue,  this 
mals,  therefore  all  animals  are  fowls.  Again,  it  is  red,'  unless  I  am  already  familiar  with  the  ideas 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  because  B  comes  after  blue  and  red,  and  can  reproduce  them  with  the 
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word.    Judgment  is  possible  only  when  &  number  definition  (q.T.) ;  a  systematic  statement  of  its 

of  such  distinct  ideas  are  retained  and  easily  denotation  is  called  division  (q.v.)-    ^  general, 

called  into  consciousness"  (English  translation),  but  not  with  a  mathematical  accuracy,  denota- 

But  Sigwart  acknowledges  that  "some  thought lis  tion  and  connotation  vary  inversely;  the  larger 

already  involved  in  the  process  by  which  these  the  number  of  marks  in  a  concept,  the  fewer  will 

ideas  are  formed."  He  excludes  the  consideration  in  all  probability  be  the  number  of  real  objects 

of  such  thought  from  logic  simply  because   it  which  are  qualified  by  the  concept.    Traditional 

'^precedes  conscious  and  intentional  thought."  The  logic  has  distin^^shed  between  concrete  and  ab- 

difference  then  between  the  view  advocated  by  stract  terms.    A  term  is  concrete  when  it  names 

Sigwart  and  that  presented  above  does  not  con-  a  total  percept  or  image  with  its  full  comple- 

cern  the  facts,  but  it  concerns  the  definition  and  ment  of  features;  it  is  abstract  if  it  names  only 

scope  of  logic.    If  logic  is  the  science  of  the  con-  certain  of  these  features.    The  test  of  a  full  com- 

ditions  of  all  correct  thinking,  then  judgments  plement  of  features  is  the  ability  of  these  fea- 

whose  predicates  have  no  names  must  be  included  tures  to  function  as  percept  or  image  without 

in  its  treatment.     Otherwise  logic  must  be  de-  need   of    supplementation    by   further    features, 

fined  as  the  science  of  the  conditions  of  correct  Thus  animal  is  the  name  of  various  percepts  or 

intentional  thought;   and  such  a  definition  un-  images;    the  term  is  therefore  concrete.     Ani- 

warrantably  restricts  the  meaning  of  a  word  that  mality  is  the  name  of  a  certain  feature  or  com- 

for  ages  has  had  a  wider  denotation.    Logic  then  plez  of  features  characterizing  those  percepts  or 

should  treat  of  the  processes  by  which  a  percept  images,  but  the  feature  or  complex  of  features 

is  recognized  as  having  a  qualifying  feature  even  known  as  animality  is  unable  to  function  in 

though  the  thinker  has  as  yet  no  names  at  his  consciousness    as    a    percept    or    image;    hence 

disposal.  animality  is  an  abstract  term.    It  will  be  noticed 

Predicate  ideas  are,  in  one  sense,  always  gen-  that  while  animal  is  a  name  applied  to  complete 
eral ;  in  another  sense  they  may  be  singular.    It  percepts  or  images,  it  is  thus  applicable  only 
is  at  first  perhaps  only  as  one  percept  is  com-  because  of  the  attribute  of  animality  which  they 
pared  with  another  that  a  feature  is  recognized  possess.     It  names,   or  technically  it  denotes, 
m  either  as  qualifying  it.     A  common  feature,  the  percepts  or  images ;  it  makes  reference  to,  or 
recognized  as  qualifying  several  percepts^  is  a  technically    it   connotes,   the   attribute   of   ani- 
general  idea,  and  when  it  is  named  the  term  used  mality,  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  which  the 
to  designate  it  is  called  a  general  term.    But  a  percepts  or  images  have  a  right  to  be  denoted  by 
feature  may  be  peculiar  to  one  object,  which  at  the  term.     Hence,  contrary  to   the  traditional 
various  times  presents  itself  to  observation,  and  opinion,  concrete  terms  are  not  names  of  con- 
may  be  recognized  as  qualifying  the  object  each  cepts   at  all;    they   are   names  of   percepts  or 
time  it  appears.     In  such  a  case  the  feature,  images,  while  at  the  same  time  they  usually  con- 
recognized  as  characterizing  the  percept  every  note  concepts.    Some  concrete  terms  are  said  to 
time  it  appears  is  common  to  the  various  ap-  be  non-connotative ;  i.e.  they  do  not  specifically 
pearances  of  the   percept,  but  peculiar  to  the  refer  to  any  definite  concept  which  characterizes 
percept.     Whether,  therefore,  the  idea  of  that  the  objects  they  name.     Proper  names,  strictly 
feature   be   considered  general   or   singular   de-  so  called,  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  non- 
pends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Again,  any  feature  connotative.    Thus  Saint  Louis  is  a  name  given 
which  experience  presents  as  a  peculiar  attribute  to  a  city  which  is  identifiable  by  various  charac- 
of  an   object  of   perception   may  appear  as  a  teristics,  not  one  of  which  is  referred  to  directly 
common  attribute  of  various  imaginary  objects,  by  the  name  it  bears  and  not  one  of  which  is 
and  in  this  way  be  a  general  idea.   In  a  similar  singled  out  for  purposes  of  identification.    Many 
manner,  upon  the  point  of  view  depends  the  es-  so-called  proper  names  are  not  absolutely  'proper' 
sential  or  accidental  character  of  an  attribute  in  that  they  indicate  sex  or  family  relationships 
of  an  object.     Every  term  representing  a  com-  or  nationality  or  other  traits;  hence  they  are  to 
plex  of  many  qualities   or  attributes  may  be  a  certain  extent  connotative.     This  distinction 
used  for  certain  of  them  as  essential  to  the  judg-  between  connotative  and  non-connotative  terms 
ment  in  which  the  term  is  employed,  while  others  is  really  a  matter  of  language,  not  of  logic;  for 
are  disregarded,  and  accordingly,  for  that  use,  are  although  the  name  Saint  Louis  does  not  refer 
merely   accidents    or   chance    phenomena.     The  explicitly  to  any  mark  possessed  by  the  object  it 
accidental  character  is  thus  not  inherent  in  the  denotes,  no  thinker  can  employ  the  term  without 
particular   quality,   but   is    determined   by   the  thinking  that  object  as  characterized  by  some 
selective  nature  of  thought,  and  exists  only  for  mark.     In  his  thought  it  is  a  city,  situated  on 
the  particular  usage  or  judgment.  the  Mississippi,  etc.   If  not  characterized  in  some 

Every  general   idea  is  technically  a  concept,  way,  it  is  not  an  object  of  thought  at  all.  Again, 

and  may  be  simple  or  complex;  i.e.  it  may  or  traditional  logic  divides  terms  into  positive  and 

may  not  be  incapable  of  analysis.    Thus  intensity  negative.     Corresponding  to  this  distinction  in 

of  a  color  sensation  is  unanalyzable,  while  visi-  terms,  there  is  in  consciousness  a  two-fold  charae- 

bility,  as  qualifying  an  object, 'is  analyzable  into  ter  belonging  to  every  concept.    As  we  have  seen, 

the  various  attributes  of  visual  sensations.     If  a  concept  is  obtained  by  analysis  of  a  percept. 

an  object  is  visible,  it  is  colored  or  bright,  and  Analysis  always  involves  distinction  of  one  ele- 

besides  it  has  an  intensity,  a  duration,  and  a  ment  of  a  complex  from  another,  and  "distinction 

spatial  extension  of  these  sensations.    Thus  visi-  is  negation"  (Spinoza).  To  distinguish  one  thing 

bility  is  analyzable;  intensity,  one  of  the  results  from  another  is  to  recognize  that  it  is  what  the 

of  the  analysis,  as  yet  has  not  been  analyzed,  other  is  not.    Concepts  thus  owe  their  origin  to 

The  results  of  an  analysis  of  a  concept  are  col-  a  primitive  negative  aspect  in  the  original  jud^ 

lectively  called   its  connotation    (q.v.),  and  are  ment  that  breaks  a  percept  up  into  its  constit* 

severally  called  its  marks ;  the  objects  which  such  uents.    The  result  of  such  an  analyzing  judgment 

a  concept  qualifies  are  its  denotation  (q.v.).    The  is  a  complex  of  differentiated  perpetual  features 

statement  of  the  connotation  of  a  term  is  called  or  concepts.     Now  a  concept  in  proportion  m» 
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cmphaBis   is  laid  on  the  difference  between  it  Traditional  logic  has  scarcely  so  much  as  recog- 

«nd  another  concept  becomes  nesative.    In  order  nized  the  distinction  between  singularity  and  uni- 

to  have  any  significance  at  ali  as  part  of  an  .  versality,  much  less  has  it  done  any  justice  to 

object  of  consciousness,  it  must  indeed  have  some  the  distinction.     It  took  a  proposition  and  dl- 

positively  experienced  content,  either  sensational^  vided  it  into  three  parts,  subject,  predicate,  and 

affectional,  or  relational.    But  this  content  may  copula.     (See  Judgment  for  definition  of  these 

be  practically  neglected,  and  attention  may  rest  terms.)      The  subject,  in  this  scheme,  was  the 

almost  entirely  on  its  mere  difference  from  other  term,    either    connotative    or    non  -  connotative, 

contents  of  consciousness.     A  negative  term  is  which  denoted  the  logical  subject;  but  from  the 

one  whose  connotation  is  an  idea  negatively  con-  logical  subject  was  excluded  all  consideration  of 

eeived.     Thus   'inhuman'   began   as   a   negative  logical  quantity.    Hence  provision  had  to  be  made 

term,  because,  although  in  order  to  have  any  for  logical  quantity  elsewhere,  and  it  was  made 

meaning  it  must  connote  some  positive  feature  very  mechanically.    The  subject  was  regarded  as 

of  experience,  still  attention  was  given  to  its  either  a  single  object,  or  as  single  mutually  inde- 

4%fference  from  another  positive  feature.    A  posi-  pendent  objects,  of  which  there  were  a  fixed  num- 

tive   term,  on  *  the  contrary,  connotes  an  idea,  ber.    Now  the  question  was  whether  the  predicate 

«onceived  with  stress  on  its  perceptual  or  affec-  (see  Judgment  for  definition  of  the  predicate) 

tional  or  relational  content  rather  than  on  its  was  affirmed   (or  denied)   of  every  one  of  these 

mere  difference  from  other  contrasted  contents,  objects  or  only  of  a  part  of  them.    In  the  former 

Thus   'inhuman'   as  now  used  generally  means  case  the  judgment  was  considered  universal;  in 

cruel,  and  the  perceptual  and  emotional  features  the  latter,  particular.    Now,  if  the  subject  was 

connoted  by  the  term  are  more   prominent  in  only  one  object,  then  the  predicate  was  considered 

thought  than  those  perceptual  and  emotional  fea-  as  true  of  the  whole  subject,  and  therefore  the 

tures  with  which  this  connotation  is  contrasted,  judgment  was  in  this  case  regarded  as  universal. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  philological  form  of  a  term  Hence  it  came  about  that  two  so  very  different 

IS  no  infallible  index  to  its  positive  or  negative  judgments  as  'Garfield  died  of  an  assassin's  bullet,' 

quality  in  logic.  and  'All  men  are  mortal,'  w*ere  both  regarded  as 

The   traditional   distinction  between   absolute  universal,  because,  just  as,  in  the   latter,  the 

and  relative  terms  is  related  to  the  distinction  speaker  means  all  men,  without  exception,  so,  in 

we  have  just  discussed.    Negative  terms  are  from  the  former,  he  means  all  Garfield  without  exoep- 

the  very  nature  of  the  case  relative.    But  not  all  tion.    Following  this  artificial  method  of  identi- 

positive  terms  are  absolute,  for  there  is  posi-  fying  singular  and  universal  judgments,  logical 

ttveness  as   well  as  negativity   in  all   relation,  quantity  was  regarded  as  either  particular  or  uni« 

Elements  related  to  each  other  are  indeed  each  versal.     Now,  as  there  were  two  possible  quan- 

what  the  other  is  not,  but  also  each  is  in  some  titles,  particular  and  universal,  and  two  possible 

respect  or  feature  what  it  is  b^  virtue  of  what  qualities,  affirmative  and  negative,  there  were, 

the  other  is.    A  relative  term  is  one  which  con-  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  together,  four 

notes  in  an  object  those  features  that  are  recog-  possible   kinds   of   judgments:       (1)    Universal 

niaed  as  belonging  to  it  because  some  other  object  affirmative    (A);    (2)    universal  negative    (E) ; 

is  what  it  is.    Thus  in  the  relation  of  father  and  (3)  particular  affirmative  (I)  ;  and  (4)  particu- 

son  there  is  negativity;  father  is  not  son,  and  lar  negative  (0).    The  symboW,  A,  E,  I,  O,  came 

son  is  not  father.     But  this  negativity  does  not  down  to  us  from  Latin  logicians,  who  took  the 

exhaust  the  relation.    There  is  a  positive  charac-  fi|,t  two  vowels  of  the  verb  affirmo,  I  affirm,  to 

ter  possessed  by  each  because  the  other  possesses  symbolize  the  two  classes  of  affirmative  judgment, 

a   positive  character.     This   mutual   determina-  and  the  two  vowels  of  the  verb ,  nego,  I  deny,  to 

tion   is   relatively  positive,  and  any  term  like  symbolize  the  two  classes  of  negative  judgments, 

•father*  or  'son'  which  names  either  of  mutually  Jq  each  case  giving  precedence  to  the  universal 

determining  objects  by  connoting  some  feature  judgment.    These  symbols  form  the  basis  of  the 

given  to  that  object  in  virtue  of  such  mutual  nonsense-names  given  in  traditional  logic  to  Che 

determination  is  a  relative  term.    And  also  any  j^ioo^s  of  the  syllogism   (q.v.).     This  same  tra- 

abstract  term  which  names  such  a   feature  is  ^itional  logic  divides  inference   (q.v.)    into  two 

also  relative.  kinds^-direct,    or    immediate,    and    indirect,    or 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  dis-  mediate.    Direct  inference  is  any  method  of  trans- 

tinctions   between  concepts   are  distinctions  be-  forming  a  given  single  judgment  into  (apparent- 

tween    integral   components   of   judgmeut.     The  j  ^    another  judgment  equally  true,   or   into  a 

doctrine  of  concepts,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  judgment  known  to  be  false  if  the  given  judg- 

doctrine  of  terms,  is  not  an  independent  branch  J^^^^  .^  ^         ^^  ^.^^  ^^^.^     Indirect  or  mediate 

""V^^  }^  "  P*'^J^^*^?  doctrme  of  judgment,  inference  is  a  syllogism   (q.v.).     True  induction 

although  tradition  has  given  it  an  independent  ^^^  originally  no  place  in  this  scheme,  and  even 

treatment,  and  has  >"^"f.^7'*^^^^^^  now  a  place  can  be*^found  for  it  only  by  consider- 

of  judgment  e'jiy^J^*?!^,^,^/^*^^  f  *i>^  "^^  ing  induction  as  a  species  of  syllogism.     Direct 

reS'^S:  rXe^Texp^:l^VcL^^^^  or^immedlateinferenrwasdiv^^nto^^^^^^^ 

bu  as  affirmative  or  ne^tive.     A  judgment  is  V  opposition    (q.v.),  conversion    (q. v.),  obver- 

affirmative  if  it  is  the  Recognition  of  the  fact  sion  (q.v.)    vid  contraposition.  See  Ck)NVXB8ioN. 

that   an  object   possesses   a   certain   qualifying  Of  recent  years  attempts  have  been  made  to 

feature;  it  is  negative  if  it  is  the  recognition  of  reduce  logic  to  a  mathematical  discipline.   George 

the  fact  that  an  object  does  not  possess  a  certain  Boole  in  his  works,  The  Mathematical  Analyata 

qualifying  feature.     Quantity  is  a  term  applied  of  Thought  (Cambridge,  1847),  and  An  Analysis 

to  judgments  to  express  the  universality  or  par-  of  the  Laxos  of  Thought  (London,  1854),  promul- 

ticularity  or  singularity  of  judgment    (q.v.  for  gated  the  theory  that  judgments  are  equations. 

the  distinction  between  singularity,  particular-  Jevons,  De  Morgan,  C.  S.  Pierce,  and  E.  Schroe- 

Hy,  and  universality) .  der  have  carried  this  algebraic  treatment  of  logio 

ToL.  Xll— 27. 
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out,  in  gr^t  detail,  and  some  of  them  at  least  banded  he  obtained  the  post  of  organist  at  West- 
claim  that  there  is  no  really  scientific  logic  ex-  port,  Ireland.  He  now  invented  the  'chiroplast/ 
cept  of  this  algorismic  sort.  But  they  have  not  an  apparatus  designed  to  help  beginners  to  ac- 
Bucceeded  in  converting  many  logicians  to  their  quire  the  correct  position  in  playing  the  piano, 
way  of  thinking.  The  tendency  has  been  to  con-  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  bars,  parallel  to 
aider  logic  as  an  independent  science  which  can  the  keyboard,  and  a  pair  of  open  gloves,  and  by 
only  in  a  very  artificial  and  inadequate  way  be  means  of  this  arrangement  the  wrists  were  kept 
reduced  to  algebraic  expression.  elevated,  and  the  fingers  were  obliged  to  strike 
BiBUOGBAPHT.  For  history  of  ancient  and  mediae-  vertically.  The  chiroplast  was  later  simplified 
val  logic,  consult  Prantrs  great  work,  Oeschichte  by  Kalkbrenner.  Both  this  contrivance  and  a 
der  Logik  im  Ahendlande  (4  vols.,  Leipzig,  1855-  new  system  of  instruction,  by  which  Logier  had 
70).  For  a  general  history,  consult  Harms,  Oe-  several  pupils  play  at  once  on  separate  instru- 
schichte  der  Logik  (Berlin,  1881).  Ueberweg,  ments,  aroused  widespread  interest  and  contro- 
System  der  Logik  (Bonn,  1857;  5th  ed.  1882;  versy.  Their  inventor  was  quick  to  take  advan- 
£ng.  trans,  of  3d  ed.,  London,  1874) ;  Hamilton,  tage  of  the  notoriety  and  soon  acquired  a  fortune. 
Lectures  on  Logic  (London,  1859)  ;  and  MansePs  In  1821  the  Prussian  Government  invited  him 
annotated  edition  of  Aldrich'a  Artia  Logicce  Rudi-  to  Berlin  to  teach  his  system,  and<he  remained 
menta  (London,  1851)  give  valuable  historical  there  for  three  years.  In  1826  he  gave  up  teach- 
material.  Laird,  Lea  logiciens  anglais  contem-  ing  and  settled  near  Dublin.  His  compositions, 
poraina  (Paris,  1878),  may  be  consulted  with  ad-  largely  for  the  piano,  are  unimportant,  but  his 
vantage  by  students  desiring  to  obtain  a  general  books,  A  Complete  Introduction  to  the  Keyed 
survey  of  English  work  done  up  to  the  time  of  Bugle  (an  instrument  he  is  said  to  have  in- 
publication  of  that  book.  Of  systematic  treatises  vented)  ;  An  Explanation  and  Discussion  of  the 
on  logic,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Aris-  Royal  Patent  Chiroplast,  or  Hand-Director  for 
totle's  various  writings  now  known  collectively  the  Piano;  and  The  First  Companion  to  the  Royal 
as  the  Or^anon;  Kant,  Lo^ifc(  K5nigsberg,  1800) ;  Patent  Chiroplast,  are  rather  interesting.  The 
Hegel,  Wissenschaft  der  Logik  (Greater  Logic,  chiroplast,  which  Liszt  condemned,  has  been 
2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1831)  ;  id.,  Encyklop&die  der  abandoned  by  musicians,  but  the  'Logier  system' 
philosophischen   Wissenschaften  im   Orundrisse.  is  still  somewhat  used. 

Erster  Theil    Die  Logik    (Lesser  Logic,  Heidel-  moISTICS  {Gk.%ayurruHi  [sc  rix^],    logis- 

berg,  1817)  ;  Mill,  A  System  of  Logic,  Ratwtnna-  .^.  r       techns\    art  of  calculation    from  Xo^ur- 

five  and  Inductive  (London,  1843:  8th  ed.  1872)  ;  'T^*  ^    .  ^^^'^^}y  f^  oi  calculation,  irom  hoyw- 

WKofoit    jf'j^Jl*-^  T^^                          ^«T.i  'T'fPy  log%st€s,  calculator,  from   Xo^/^cirftu,  loguses- 

l^uent^tZn.)f  ^                             oTZ  *^*'  ^  ^^°^P"*^'  ^^°°^  ^"'  fe^speeih,  word, 

Necesl^ary  Lau>s  of  Thought  (ib.',  1842) ;  Minsel.  Tar^ith^allttoZtes^^^^^^ 

Prolegomena    Logica    (Oxford,    1851);    Jevons,  rf*j®«!^i^  +  *"  ^^^^ 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic    {hondoi   1870);  tion  and  transportation.     It  is  one  of  the  most 

•J     D        r      .     ,.  *"  /q^o\     sa     a  1.  4-J  *'  important  details  of  general  staff  (q.v.)  duties  in 

id.,  Pure  Logw  (ib.,  1863)  ;  id.,  Suhstttuttcn  on  connection  with  an  armv  in  the  field  because  of 

Similars    (ib.,    1869);    id..    The   Principles    of  ?onnection  wiin  an  army  in  tne  neia   oecause  « 

a^^  ^^  /;u     ^QTA    oA    A    iQ'7'7\     ;j     o*    1'      •  its  special  reference  to  all  matters  affecting  the 

Science  (ib.,  1874;  2d  ed.  1877)  ;  id..  Studies  in  „,^„i:«;««  ««j  4^;^;..»  «*  ^^^^^*^^i^^  «»  ^fk^.. 

Deductive  Logic  i{ib„    1880)  ;    Venn,   Symbolic  arranging  and  timing  of  concentration  or  other 

r^^^  /-u    ^QQ^\     -i     d-v"  •  i     \v         •     i  marches,  and  the  direction  of  transportation,  ctc. 

Logic  (lb.,  1881)  ;  id.,  Principles  of  Empirical  or  ,.  .       I'^z^^  rj-ptor  in  the  art  of  strateffv  so  far 

Inductive  Logic   (ib.,   1889);   Fowler,  The  Ele-  "  is  a  le^mng  factor  in  ine  an  oi  strategy  so  lar 

ments  of  Deductive  Logic  and  The  Elements  of  f«  '!!  PirVn^^r^^,"?^"^!^^^^^^              ^  n^ 

Inductive  Logic  (ib.,  1869)  ;  Jones,  Elements  of  1"/^'P^*^^  ,^?  *^^  ^'^^^^  carrying  out  of  pre- 

Logic  as  a  Science  of  Proportions  (ib.,  1890);  a^rangea  pians. 

Bain,  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive  (ib.,  1870) ;  LOG'OGBAM  (Gk.  \6yos,  logos,  word  -f  ypd/i. 

Bradley,   The  Principles  of  Logic    (ib.,    1883);  aw,  flframma,' letter).     A  complicated  or  multi- 

Bosanquet,  Logic  (ib.,  1888) ;  id..  The  Essentials  plied  form  of  the  anagram  (q.v.),  where  the  puz- 

of  Logic   (ib.,  1895)  ;   Sidgwick,  The  Process  of  zle-maker,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  the 

Argument    (ib.,   1893)  ;   Minto,  Lo^tc,  Inductive  formation  of  a  single  new  word  or  sentence  out 

and  Deductive   (New  York,  1894)  ;  Hibben,  In-  of  the  old,  by  the  transposition  of  the  letters, 

ductive  Logic  (ib.,  1896)  ;  Hobhouse,  The  Theory  endeavors  to  discover  all  the  words  that  may  be 

of  Knowledge  (London,  1896)  ;  Welton,  Manual  extracted  from  the  whole  or  from  any  portion 

of  Logic    (ib.,    1891-96)  ;    Hyslop,   Elements   of  of  the  letters,  and  throws  the  whole  into  a  series 

Logic   {New  York,  1892)  ;  Creighton,  An  Intro-  of  verses  in  which  synonymous  expressions  for 

ductory     Logic      (ib.,      1898)  ;     Trendelenburg,  th^se  words  must  be  used.     The  puzzle  lies  in 

Logische  Untersuchungen  (I^ipzig,  3d  ed.  1870)  ;  ascertaining  what  the  concealed  words  are,  and, 

Sigwart,  Logik  (Freiburjj;  2d  ed.  1889-93;  trans,  through  them,  what  is  the  primary  word  out  of 

by    Denby,   London,    1895);    Lotze,    System   der  which  they  have  all  been  extracted. 

Philosophic,   L    Theil.   Logik    (Leipzig;    2d  ed.  LOGOO^BAPHEBS  {Gk.  '>ioyoypi4»os,  logogra- 

1880;   trans,  ed.  by  Bosanquet,  Oxford,   1881);  pfco»,  historian,  from  X67of,  to^o«,  word -f  7pd0eiF, 

Rchuppe,  Erkenntmsstheoretische  Logik    (Bonn,  graphein,  to  write).     The  name  by  which  the 

1878);   Wundt,  Logik    (Stuttgart,  2d  ed.   1893-  Greek  historians  previous  to  Herodotus  are desig- 

95);  Erdmann,  Logik  (Halle,  1892);  Bergmann,  nated.   The  logographera,  chiefly  Ionian,  described 

Die  Orundprohleme  der  Logik  (Berlin,  1895).  i^  prose  the  mythological  subjects  and  traditions 

LOGIEB,  16'zhyA^  Johann  Bernhabd  (1777-  which  hkd  been  treated  of  by  the  epic  poets,  sup- 

1846).     A  German-English  musician  and  inven-  pi ementing  them  by  material  derived  from  family 

tor,  born   at   Caasel,   Germany.     He  was  of  a  traditions  and  those  dealing  with  the  founding 

musical  family,  and  when,  at  ten  years  of  age,  of  cities,  so  as  to  form,  at  least  in  appearance, 

he  was  taken  to  England  he  studied  the  flute  and  a  connected  history;  their  works,  however,  were 

Diano,  and   subsequently  became   flutist   in  the  wholly  uncritical.    The  fragments  are  published 

band  of  an  Irish  regiment.     When  it  was  dis-  by  Mueller,  Fragmenta  Eistoricorum  OrtBcorum 
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(1856).    The  term  is,  however,  often  applied  to  And  personal  faith  in  Him,  which  involves  the 

those  orators  who  composed  and  sold  judicial  taking  of  His  will  as  the  law  of  life,  is  the  con- 

speeches  or  pleadings.  dition  of  acceptance  with  God  and  of  eternal  sal- 

LOO'OKA'HIA   (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.     X*yo,,  ZS^^*  ??**  ***t\'"  *''''i'"'^*h*  "l^'^'tr; 

logo,,  word  +  ^,  mania,  badness).    A  wbri  ^^°'  Thomaa,  John  employs  of  Him  the  word 

used   vaguely   to   describe    confusion   of   terms,  ^St'           ,   t                     v         u          u      ^   w« 

speech  disturbances,  and  even  aphasia  occurring  ^  The  woM  Logos  may  have  been   chosen   by 

in  delirious  or  insane  people,     fts  proper  defini-  J«^'  »*  ^*  .P'^.^^^?.,rT    f         .°'  ^^i^iH' 

tion  is  a  mania  charaSerized  by  l^juicity;  but  suggestjons   m  the  Old  Testament;     God  said 

the  word  is  now  obsolete  <^°-  *•   ^)'  *^®  reference  to  wisdom  in  Prov. 

tne  nora  is  now  oDsoiete.  ^...    ^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^   .^ 

LOQOKE,    lA-gon'.      A    tributary    State    of  the  Talmud  and  Midrash.   But  the  origin  of  the 

Bomu,  Central  Africa,  southeast  of  Lake  Chad,  doctrine  was  in  the  revelation  by  Jesus  Christ  of 

between  Bomu  and  Baghirmi  (Map:  Africa,  F 3).  His  own  nature  and  His  relation  to  the  Father. 

The  country  consists   chiefly   of  a   well-wooded  Probably  on  account  of  its  connections  with  the 

plain.    The  natives,  who  are  allied  to  the  Makaris  philosophic  terminology  of  the  day,   the   word 

and  Musgu,  are  estimated  at  about  260,000.  Logos  was  taken  up  by  Justin  Martyr,  the  first 

LOGKOS  (Gk.  XAyof,  logos,  word).  A  term  used  apolo^^st,  and  by  him  introduced  into  the  course 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  to  designate  the  divine  per-  ^f  doctrinal  development.  While  predominantly 
son  who  became  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  considered  from  the  first  as  the  eternal  ground  of 
idea  appears  first  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  ^^e  being  of  Christ,  who  appeared  m  this  world 
writings  of  Paul,  particularly  in  the  Epistles  to  J^f,  o^'  salvation,  philosophical  interests  often 
the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians.  The  laid  especial  emphasis  updn  the  Logos  as  the 
preCxistent  Christ  b  there  described  as  the  agent  explanation  of  the  world,  and  thus  the  Logos- 
of  creation  and  ite  goal;  as  being  in  the  form  of  Christology  tended  to  degenerate  into  a  cosmol- 
God,  of  which  He  emptied  himself  for  the  work  W-  This  interest  was  uppermost  in  Arianism, 
of  redemption ;  and  as  restored  to  the  glory  of  a?d  was  met  by  Athanasius,  who  laid  fresh  em- 
the  divine  throne  after  the  resurrection.  John's  Pi^a*"  upon  the  idea  of  redemption  through  the 
doctrine  is  peculiar  only  in  the  form  of  its  ex-  }f«^^  become  flesh.  The  deeper  theological  ques- 
pression,  which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  \^^^^  V^  P®xJ*®'J^^?J*  ^'  the  Logos,  as  the  divine 
the  current  phraseology  of  the  times,  and  thus,  >?  Christ,  to  the  Father  was  the  mam  topic  of  all 
at  one  remove,  from  Philo.  Scarcely  more,  however,  ^^at  series  of  discussions  which  culminated  at 
is  common  to  the  Evangelist  and  the  philosopher  f^icaa  (325)  and  led  necessarily  to  the  formula- 
than  the  term.  Philo's  fundamental  thought  is  ^lon  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (q.v.)  Con- 
that  of  dualism.  God  and  the  world,  spirit  and  suit:  Lttcke,  Commentar  uher  dte  Schriften  des 
matter,  are  separated  by  a  deep  cleft.  The  opera-  Emngehsten  Johannes  (3d  ed.,  Bonn,  1840-56) ; 
tion  of  God  upon  matter  is  eflfected  through  inter-  I>orner,  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Per^ 
mediate  beings,  which  are  sometimes  called  logoi,  «on  of  ChrtH  (Edinburgh,  1862-66)  ;Harnack, 
of  which  the  Logos  is  the  chief,  and  which  are  Biatory  of  Dogma  (London,  1895-1900)  ;  West- 
scarcely  personal.  The  Logos  is  the  active  rea-  e^tt.  Revelation  of  the  Father  (London,  1884). 
son  of  God,  and  consequently  His  power.  He  is  LOG-PBBCH.  The  largest  of  the  darters 
on  the  one  hand  the  thought  of  God,  and  on  the  (q.v.),  reaching  a  length  of  6-8  inches,  and 
other  the  expression  of  that  thought.  He  is  readily  known  by  iU  zebra-like  colors.  It  is  to 
God  himself  in  His  relation  to  the  world,  also  the  be  found  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the 
archetype  of  the  world,  and  the  unity  of  the  United  States,  usually  in  cold,  rapid  streams, 
powers  operating  in  it.  Hence  He  can  be  placed  where  it  is  a  favorite  of  boyish  anglers,  and  is 
at  the  side  of  God  and  over  against»the  world;  always  admirable  for  its  swift,  graceful  move- 
and  He  can  also,  as  comprising  the  spiritual  con-  ments.  Local  names  in  the  Southwest  are  *rock- 
tente  of  the  world,  be  set  over  against  God.  fish/  'hogfish,*  and  *hogmolly.'  Consult  Jordan 
Hence  He  is  designated,by  the  use  of  terms  which  and  Copeland,  "Johnny  Darters,"  in  American 
reappear  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  eldest  and  Naturalist,  vol.  x.  (Salem,  1876).  See  Plate  of 
first-born   of   these   forces,   the   eldest  angel   or  Perches. 

archangel,  the  highest  creature,  the  image,  repre-  ^^^  Jt^f'wn.'r^      &      «                    ,.a.    •  . 

senUtive,  and  impression   ^Heb.   i.  3)    of  God,  ^P?"^^?!?^-    ^?  American  political  term 

the  high  priest,  the  one  'through  whom'  (John  i.  "»«^  .**>  <*^"«*«  **>«  "»,"*"^1  aid  of  legislators  in 

3)    the   world    was   created,    or   more   properly  SfJ'^J'^*?   «"^   t?""^    ""^^^n^    mdi vidua     schemes, 

molded.      John's    doctrine    is    totally    different.  The   term   applies   usiially   to   local   legislation. 

There  is  no  dualism,  but  God  is  the  one  infinite  *^o"^^  ^t.™*"^  ^  "  v^  1i*^  ^^"""^  ^^^T  '^  "!" 

and  eternal  spirit,  the  creator  of  the  world  in  the  ^^"^*  politics— as,  when  there  is  an  understand- 

sense  of  being  its  ultimate  and  personal  cause.  »"«  bctw«»n  parties  that  certain  bills  shall  not 

The  Logos  is  also  eternal,  in  some  sense  distin-  be  opposed  8»"ip\y  oi  party  grounds.    The  term  is 

guished  from  God  and  in  some  sense  identical  ^^^  ^  ^  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  lumber- 

with  Him,  possessed,  therefore,  of  a  quasi-per-  f?«°  I"  a««»«tjng  one  another  to  roll  logs  from 

sonalit^r,  in  which  He  becomes  the  a^ent  of  the  i^^  ?^?^,?:^  "^^'^^  they  are  cut  to  the  stream 

creation,  and  of  His  own  volition  shines  in  the  ^y  ^'»*>^^  ^^^^  *"  ^  ^  transported, 

darkness,  comes  into  the  world,  becomes  flesh,  LOGBOftO,  1d-gT(/ny6.    A  city  and  the  capitel 

snd  declares  the  Father.    He  speaks  His  message  of  the  Province  of  Logroflo,  on  the  Ebro,  30  miles 

out  of  divine  and  eternal  knowledge,  lays  down  southeast  of  Vittoria  (Map:  Spain,  D  1).    It  is 

His  life  of  His  own  will,  returns  to  the  glory  surrounded  by  medisval  ramparts;  has  pleasant 

which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  promenades  and  squares;'  the  Church  of  Santa 

was,  and  will  come  again  to  judge  the  world.   He  is  Maria  Palacio,  founded  according  to  tradition 

ethically  one  with  the  Father,  but  He  is  more  by  Constantine  the  Great;  and  a  bull-ring  accom- 

than  this,  for  whoever  sees  Him  aees  the  Father,  modating  11,000  persons.     As  the  centre  of  the 
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fertile  vine-growing  region  of  Rioja,  it  lias  an 
important  wine  trade.  It  is  the  Roman  Luoro- 
niu8  and  Juliohriga.  In  1521  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  French,  but  was  held  by 
them  from  1808  to  1813.  Population,  in  1901, 
18,866. 

LOGBOSCIKO,  iygr6-shS'n6,  Nicola  (1700- 
63).  An  Italian  dramatic  composer.  He  was 
bom  in  Naples,  and  is  known,  to  fame  for  his 
development  of  the  opera-buffa  style,  and  his 
method  of  concluding  the  close  of  each  act  in 
ensemble,  which  latter  innovation  has  been  the 
custom  ever  since.  His  operas  include:  Jnganno 
per  inganno  (1738)  ;  La  violante  (1741)  ;  II  gov^ 
ernatore  ( 1747 )  ;  Tanto  bene,  tanto  male;  II 
vecchio  marito;  La  furha  hurlata  (1760);  and 
a  grand  opera,  Oiunio  Bruto  (1750).  He  died 
in  Naples. 

LOGWOOD  (so  called  because  imported  in 
logs).  The  dark  red  solid  heart- wood  of  Hsma- 
toxylon  campechianum.  The  tree  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Leguminosie,  and  grows  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  in  some  of  the  West 
India  islands.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of 
its  genus.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  20  to  60  feet ; 
the  leaves  are  pari-pinnate ;  the  racemes  many- 
flowered,  and  longer  than  the  leaves.  The  sap- 
wood  is  yellowish,  and,  being  worthless,  is  hewn 
off  with  the  bark.  The  heart-wood  is  heavier 
than  water,  close-grained,  but  rather  coarse.  It 
has  a  slight  smell  resembling  that  of  violets,  a 
sweetish  taste,  is  astringent,  and  contains  a  dis- 
tinguishing crystalline  principle,  called  hwma- 
ioxylin  (q.v.).  Logwood  is  imported  in  billets  or 
logs,  usually  of  very  irregular  shape;  the  color 
is  a  dark  blood-red,  becoming  almost  black  after 
long  exposure.  The  infusion  of  the.  wood  is  also 
blood-red,  which  color  it  yields  readily  to  boiling 
water;  it  is  changed  to  light  red  by  acids,  and 
to  dark  purple  by  alkalies.  While  all  other  dye- 
woods  have  been  nearly  superseded  by  the  arti- 
ficial colors  made  from  coal-tar,  logwood  is  still 
used  in  large  quantities,  mainly  for  the  produc- 
tion of  blacks,  but  also  as  a  substitute  for  indigo 
in  the  production  of  blue.  li  is  further  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink,  and  it  is  employed  to 
some  extent  in  medicine  for  controlling  all  forms 
of  diarrhoea.  In  dyeing  it  is  used  either  in  the 
form  of  chips  or  in  the  form  of  extracts.  Since 
hsematoxylin,  the  ingredient  of  logwood,  to  which 
its  value  as  a  dyewood  is  due,  is  not  in  itself  a 
coloring  matter,  but  is  capable  of  yielding  one 
under  appropriate  treatment,  the  wood  must  be 
subjected  to  a  process  of  'curing.'  This  may  be 
effected  by  simply  moistening  the  chips  and  ex- 
posing them  to  the  action  of  the  air;  usually, 
however,  glue  and  various  chemicals  are  added 
for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the  operation, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  those  sub- 
stances have  a  beneficial  effect.  Of  the  varieties 
of  logwood  that  occur  in  commerce,  Campeachy 
logwood  is  considered  the  best  and  commands  a 
considerably  higher  price  than  the  other  varie- 
ties.   See  Dyeing. 

LOHE,  We,  Jon  ANN  Konrad  Wilhelm  ( 1808- 
72).  A  German  Lutheran  clergjmian  and  theolo- 
gian, best  known  for  his  activity  along  the  lines 
of  practical  Christianity,  born  at  Fttrth,  Ba- 
varia. He  was  a  pupil  of  Krafft  at  Erlangen, 
studied  also  at  Berlin;  in  1831  became  Vicar  of 
Kirchenlamitz,  and  won  considerable  local  repu- 
tation as  a  forceful  preacher.    Under  suspicion 


of  mysticism  he  was  removed  by  the  Church  au- 
thorities from  his  post;  but  not  long  after  he 
was  appointed  assistant  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Saint  Egidia  at  Nuremberg,  where  his  pulpit 
eloquence  became  more  widely  recognized.  In 
1837  he  received  appointment  to  the  pastorate  of 
Neuendettelsau.  His  philanthropies  were  notable. 
Deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  German- 
Americans,  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Missouri 
synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  later  organ- 
ized that  of  Iowa.  At  Neuendettelsau  he  e^b- 
lished  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  mission- 
aries to  Germans  resident  abroad.  He  also 
founded  the  Lutheran  Society  of  Home  Missions, 
and  numerous  charitable  institutions.  Best 
among  his  collections  of  sermons  are  Biehen 
Predigten  (1836)  and  Sieben  Vortrage  uber  die 
Worte  Jesu  am  Kreuze  ( 1859) .  Consult  Deinzer, 
Wilhelm  Lakes  Leben  (Nuremberg,  1888) . 

LOHEKGBIITy  Wen-gr^n,  The  hero  of  a 
mediaeval  German  legend.  He  is  the  son  of 
Perceval  and  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  He  is  sent  by  King  Arthur  to  the  aid  of 
Elsa,  Princess  of  Brabant,  traveling  on  a  boat 
drawn  by  a  swan.  At  Mainz  he  fights  with  her 
foe,  Telramund,and  after  his  victory  marries  Elsa, 
forbidding  her  to  inquire  his  origin.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Cologne  from  an  expedition  against  the 
Saracens,  Elsa  disobeys  his  command,  the  swan 
returns,  and  Lohengrin  departs.  His  history  » 
given  in  a  Middle  High  German  poem  of  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  ascribed  to  two  au- 
thors .and  exhibiting  in  its  two  portions  great 
differences  of  style  and  language.  The  poem 
elaborates  the  mention  of  Lohengrin  in  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach's  Parzifal,  in  which  the  hero  \b^ 
called  Loherangrin,  i.e.  Gerin  De  Loherain  (Gerin 
of  Lorraine),  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  was 
extended  and  remodeled  under  the  name  LorengeL 
The  opera  Lohengrin,  by  Richard  Wagner,  is 
based  on  the  legend.  It  was  first  produced  at 
Weimar,  August  28,  1850,  under  the  leadership 
of  Liszt,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  Wagner's 
triumph  in  Germany.  The  text  was  written  in 
1845  and  the  score  was  finished  in  1849.  Beck 
created  the  rOle  of  Lohengrin  and  Frl.  Agthe  that 
of  Elsa. 

LOHENSTEUT^  lo'en-stin,  Daniel  Kaspab 
VON  (1635-83).  A  German  poet,  bom  at 
Nimptsch,  in  Silesia,  and  educated  at  Breslau 
and  in  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Ttlbin- 
gen.  On  his  return  to  Breslau,  after  extended 
travels,  he  soon  became  Imperial  Councilor  and 
Syndic  of  the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
second  Silesian  school,  and  wrote  lyrics  under 
the  title  Blumen,  six  tragedies,  and  a  long 
novel,  OrossmUtiger  Feldherr  Arminiua.  His 
works  are  marked  by  a  sensual  tone  and  by 
rude  and  bombastic  style.  Selections  may  be 
found  in  the  thirty -sixth  volume  of  Kilrschner, 
Deutsche  Nationallitteraturf  edited  by  Bobertag. 
Consult :  Passow,  Lohenstein,  seine  Trauerspiele 
und  seine  Sprache  (Meiningen,  1852)  ;  Kerckhoff, 
Lohensteins  Trauerspield  (Paderborn,  1877)  ; 
and  Miiller,  Beitrdge  zum  Leben  und  Dichten 
Daniel  Kaspar  von  Lohensteins  (Breslau,  1882). 

LOHEB,  W^x,  Franz  von  (1818-92).  A  Ger- 
man historian.  He  was  born  at  Paderborn,  and 
after  studying  at  several  German  universities, 
traveled  in  Europe  and  in  1846-47  visited  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  In  1848  he  established 
the  Wesifalische  feitung  at  Paderborn.    For  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  time 
he  was  imprisoned  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
but  afterwards  was  acquitted.  In  1853  he  was 
made  professor  of  the  university  at  GOttingen, 
and  in  1865  in  the  University  of  Munich.  His 
works  include:  Oeachichte  der '  Deutschen  in 
Amerika  (1848)  ;  System  dea  preusaiachen  Land- 
reckts  (1852)  ;  Land  und  Leute  in  der  alien  und 
neuen  Welt  (1854);  Beitrage  zur  Oeachichte 
und  Volkerkunde  (1885);  Kulturgeachichte  der 
Deutachen  im  Mittelalter  (1891-94)  ;  and  a  few 
volumes  of  travel. 


^,  lo'ml'gr,  Julius  (1836- 1903). 
A  German  writer  of  juveniles,  humoresques,  and 
novels.  He  was  bom  at  Neisse  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Breslau.  He  early  devoted  himself  to 
political  and  then  to  juvenile  writing.  His  first 
fame  came  from  his  patriotic  poems  written  in 
1870  and  1871.  His  later  works  include:  Tier- 
atruwelpeter  (1886);  Prinzenreiae  (1888);  Kin- 
derlieder  und  Reime  (1897)  ;  Unter  dem  Drei- 
each  ( 1901 )  ;  the  comedies  Die  Freunde  aua  der 
Provinz  (1883)  and  Der  Stammhalter  (1882); 
the  novel  Jungea  Blut  (2d  ed.  1883)  ;  and  the 
poetry  Oedichte  einea  Optimiaten  (1885)  and 
Flottenlieder  und  Seepoeaien  (1900). 

LOIGNYy  Iwft'ny*'.  A  village  of  France,  in 
the  Department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  noted  as  the 
scene  of  a  battle,  December  2,  1870,  in  which  the 
Germans,  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
won  a  signal  victory  over  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  Army  of  the  Loire,  led  by  General 
Chanzy.  The  German  loss  amounted  to  4000  men, 
that  of  the  French  to  15,000.  As  a  result  of  the 
battle  the  city  of  Orleans  fell  into  the  hands 
*of  the  Germans. 

"LOTR,  Iwftr.  A  river  of  France  rising  in 
the  Department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  and  flowing  in 
a  generally  southwest  course  to  its  junction  with 
the  Sarthe,  a  tributary  of  the  Maine  (Map: 
France,  G  4).  Its  length  is  186  miles  and  it  is 
navigable  by  means  of  locks  for  over  seventy 
miles. 

LOIBE,  Iwftr  (Lat.  Liger).  The  longest  river 
of  France  (Map:  France,  J  4).  It  rises  in  the 
C^vennes  in  the  Department  of  Ardftche  at  an 
altitude  of  about  4500  feet,  and  flows  in  n 
northern  direction  partly  through  a  mountainous 
region  to  its  junction  with  the  Allier  (q.v.), 
near  Xevers,  where  it  turns  northwest  and  main- 
tains that  direction  to  Orleans.  From  there  it 
flows  southwest  to  Tours,  and  the  rest  of  its  course 
runs  in  a  general  westerly  direction,  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  estuary  at  Saint- 
Nazaire.  Its  total  length  is  over  620  miles,  and 
its  basin  occupies  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  area 
of  France.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Allier, 
Cher,  Indre,  Vienne,  and  Thouet,  from  the  left, 
and  the  Arroux  and  the  Maine,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Sarthe  and  Mayenne  from  the 
right.  Only  the  estuary  of  the  Loire  from  the 
sea  to  Xantes  (31  miles)  is  accessible  to  sea  ves- 
sels, but  boats  ascend  as  far  as  Roannes,  about 
490  miles  from  the  mouth.  Navigation  is  greatly 
impeded  by  the  insufficient  depth  of  the  river  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year.  The  melting  of  the 
snow  in  the  mountains  and  rains  cause  a  rise  in 
the  tributaries  of  the  Loire  with  the  result  that 
the  main  stream  swells  to  many  times  its  usual 
volume,  not  infrequently  overflowing  its  banks 
with  disastrous  results.  To  guard  against  these 
floods,  dikes  were  constructed  along  the  river  as 


early  as  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  a  canal  about  125  miles 
long  was  constructed  along  the  river  to  provide 
a  reservoir  for  the  overflowing  water.  Canals 
also  connect  the  Loire  with  the  SaOne  and  the 
Seine,  and  there  is  a  canal  connecting  Nantes 
with  the  harbor  of  Brest. 

LOIBE.  A  southeastern  department  of  France, 
formerly  part  of  the  Province  of  Lyonnais  (Map: 
France,  L  6).  Area,  1838  square  miles.  The 
basin  of  the  Loire,  which  flows  through  this  de- 
partment, is  meagrely  productive,  but  the  moun- 
tains are  rich  in  iron  and  lead,  and  the  coal- 
flelds  are  among  the  richest  in  France.  Loire 
is  also  noted  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  and 
for  the  excellence  of  its  silk  manufactures.  The 
weaving  of  hemp  and  flax  is  also  largely  carried 
on,  and  there  are  important  manufactures  of 
hardware,  machinery,  cutlery,  and  small  arms. 
The  mineral  springs  of  the  department  are  in 
great  repute,  especially  those  of  Saint  Alban, 
Sail-sous-Couzan,  and  Saint  Galmier.  Capital, 
Saint  Etienne,  which  replaced  Montbrison  in 
1855.  Population,  in  1896,  625,336;  in  1901, 
647,333. 

LOIBE^  Haute.  A  department  of  France. 
See  Haute-Loibe. 

LOIBE-IITF^BIEUBE,  ftN'f&'rd-er^.  A  mari- 
time department  in  the  west  of  France,  formerly 
part  of  Southern  Brittany.  Area,  2654  square 
miles  (Map:  France,  E  4).  The  interior  is,  on 
the  whole,  flat  and  centrally  traversed  by  the 
Loire.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  rye, 
and  barley,  and  yields  in  some  parts  rich  pastur- 
age. There  are  also  some  fine  forests.  Salt 
marshes  are  numerous  in  the  west;  and  south  of 
the  Loire,  into  which  it  is  drained  by  the  arti- 
ficial Cheneau,  is  Grand  Lieu,  a  shallow  lake 
covering  26  square  miles.  The  vineyards  yield 
large  quantities  of  wine.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  at  Nantes.  The  coast  fisheries  and  general 
export  trade  of  the  department  are  extensive. 
Capital,  Nantes  (q.v.).  Population,  in  1896« 
646,172;  in  1901,  664,971. 

LOIBET,  IwlL'rA^  A  central  department  of 
France,  formerly  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Orl^anais  (Map:  France,  J  4).  Area, 
2614  square  miles.  The  country  is  for  the  most 
part  an  elevated  and  fruitful  plain  known  as 
the  Plateau  of  Orleans,  abounding  in  corn  and 
wine.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Loire  and  Loirct. 
The  district  along  both  banks  of  the  Loire,  called 
the  Sologne,  was  formerly  a  barren,  sandy  tract, 
but  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  planting  of 
fir-trees.  Loiret  contains  several  large  forests. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  bees  receive  attention.  Min- 
eral springs  are  numerous.  Capital,  Orleans 
(q.v.).  Population,  in  1896,  371,019;  in  1901, 
366,660. 

LOIB-ET-CHEB,  Iw&r^A-shflr^.  A  central 
department  of  France,  formerly  part  of  the  old 
Province  of  Orl^anais.  Area,  2452  square  miles 
(Map:  France,  H  4).  The  department  is  almost 
a  uniform  plain,  centrally  divided  by  the  Loire, 
and  broken  only  by  vine-clad  hills  of  trifling 
elevation.  The  northern  part,  watered  by  the 
I^ire,  is  more  fertile  than  the  south,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  CJher.  Forests  cover  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  surface.  The  chief  products  are  com, 
fruits,  hemp,  wine,  and  vegetables.  The  rearing 
of  sheep  and  poultry  and  bee-keeping  are  proflt- 
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able  industries,  and  there  are  manufactures  of 
woolens,  cottons,  leather,  glass,  etc.  Capital, 
Blois.  Population,  in  1806,  278,153;  in  1901, 
275,538. 

LOISELETXBy  Iwftz'lSr^,  Jbait  Auguste  Jules 
(1816-1900).  A  French  publicist,  historian,  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  at  Orleans.  He  was 
librarian  and  member  of  the  municipal  council 
of  that  city,  and  received  the  Legion  of  Honor 
cross  in  1868.  His  comedy  called  L^onore  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Gymnase  Theatre,  and  he  published: 
Les  residences  royales  de  la  Loire  (1863) ;  Les 
crimes  et  les  peines  dans  Vantiquit^  et  dans  les 
temps  modemes  (1863);  Prohl^mes  historiques 
i  1867)  ;  Le  masque  de  fer  devant  la  critique  mo- 
derne  (1868)  ;  La  doctrine  secrite  des  Templiers 
(1871) ;  Les  points  obscurs  de  la  vie  de  Molidre 
(1877) ;  Nouvelles  coniroverses  sur  la  Saint-Bar- 
th4lemy  ( 1881 )  ;  and  Trois  ^igmes  historiques 
(1882). 

LOJAy  1(/h&,  or  I<OXA.  A  city  of  Ecuador, 
and  capital  of  the  Province  of  Loja,  situated  near 
the  southern  frontier,  6900  feet  above  sea -level 
(Map:  Ecuador,  B  4).  The  town  lies  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  and  enjoys  a  moderate  climate,  the 
temperature  averaging  64°  F.  It  has  a  college 
and  a  cathedral;  its  manufactures  are  woolen 
goods;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  products 
of  the  surrounding  districts.  Loja  was  foimded 
in  1546  by  Alonso  de  Mercadillo.  Population, 
10,000. 

LOJAy  or  ItOXA.  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Granada,  Spain,  situated  amid  romantic  sur- 
roundings on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Genii,  30  miles  west  of  Granada,  and 
on  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  Malaga 
(Map:  Spain,  C  4).  The  town  has  a  number  of 
notable  churches  and  a  modern  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Valencia;  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  town  is  built  are  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  cas- 
tle. The  chief  manufactures  are  paper  and 
woolens.  Loja  was  of  great  military  importance 
during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  being  the  key 
to  Granada.  It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1486.  In  1884  it  was  almost  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake.  Population,  in  1887,  19,120;  in 
1900,  19,143. 

LOKEBEN,  Ift'kgr-en.  A  manufacturing  town 
in  the  Province  of  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  on 
the  Durme,  19  miles  southwest  of  Antwerp 
(Map:  Belgium,  B  3).  It  is  a  well-built  town, 
with  the  fine  Church  of  Saint  Lawrence,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  ancient  and  modem  paintings 
and  a  famous  pulpit  by  Verhagen.  There  are  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  linen,  cotton  goods, 
chemicals,  tobacco,  etc.  In  the  vicinity  are  large 
bleaoh-fields.  Population,  1890,  19,667;  in  1900, 
21,057. 

LOKI,  Ic/k^  (Icel..  Ender).  A  demigod  in  the 
Scandinavian  mythology.  He  did  not  belong  to 
the  race  of  .-Esir  (q.v.),  but  to  an  older  dynasty. 
Still,  we  find  him  from  the  very  first  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Odin,  and  received  among  the 
/Esir.  His  appearance  is  beautiful,  and  he  is 
possessed  of  great  knowledge  and  cunning.  He 
often  brings  the  new  gods  into  difficulties,  from 
which,  however,  he  again  extricates  them.  Hence 
he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  principle  of  strife  and 
disturbance  in  the  Scandinavian  mytholocy;  the 
'spirit  of  evil,'  as  it  were,  mingling  freely  with, 
yet  essentially  opposed  to,  the  other  inhabitants 


of  the  Norse  heaven,  very  much  like  the  Satan  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  By  his  artful  malice,  he 
caused  the  death  of  Balder  (^.v.),  and  was  in 
consequence  visited  by  the  .^ir  with  most  ter- 
rible punishments.  He  is  sometimes  called  Asa- 
Loki,  to  distinguish  him  from  Utgarda-Loki,  a 
king  of  the  giants,  whose  kingdom  lies  on  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth;  but  these  two 
are  occasionally  confounded.  It  is  quite  natural, 
considering  the  character  of  Loki,  that  at  a  later 
period  he  should  have  become  identified  with  the 
devil  of  Christianity,  who  is  sometimes  called  in 
Norway,  to  the  present  day,  Laake, 

LOKHiAia',  Idk-mftn^  (Ar.  Lukm&n).  A  figure 
in  old  Arabic  folklore,  and  the  supposed  author 
of  a  number  of  Arabic  fables.  According  to  the 
old  poets  he  was  a  wise  man  of  the  tribe  of  Ad, 
who  lived  as  long  as  seven  eagles  or  vultures. 
In  the  Koran  he  is  mentioned  as  a  monotheistic 
sage,  and  some  of  his  sayings  are  quoted  (Sura 
xxxi.  11-19,  from  which  the  Sura  is  called  the 
'Lokman  Sura').  He  is  variously  held  to  have 
been  a  Yemenite,  a  black  sage  of  the  time  of 
David,  or  a  near  descendant  of  Job  and  living 
down  to  David's  time.  Derenbourg  identifies  him 
with  the  biblical  Balaam,  whose  name,  like  that 
of  Lokman,  is  connected  with  a  root  meaning  to 
devour;'  Sprenger,  with  the  founder  of  the 
Elkesaite  sect  living  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Toy 
takes  him  to  represent  a  clan  or  family  that  sur- 
vived the  extinction  of  the  Adites.  The  fables 
that  go  by  Lokman's  name  come  from  the  Syriac 
versions  of  the  Greek  fables  of  Syntipas  and 
iEsop,  and  originated  probably  as  late  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  Their  language  is  not  that 
of  the  classical  period.  They  have  had  much 
vogue  and  have  been  translated  into  many  of 
the  languages  of  non-Arabic  Mohammedans.  The 
first  edition,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Erpe- 
nius,  appeared  at  Leyden  (1615)  ;  since  then  they 
have  been  used  largely  in  European  Arabic  read- 
ing books.  Recent  ^itions  are  by  Bernsten  (Cr6t- 
tingen,  1817)  ;  Caussin  de  Percival  (Paris,  1818) ; 
Freytag  (Bonn,  1823)  ;  Roediger  (Halle,  1830)  ; 
Rask  (Copenhagen,  1831);  Schier  (Dresden, 
1831,  1839,  1850)  ;  Delaporte  (Algiers,  1835)  ; 
Cherbonneau  (Paris,  1847,  1883,  1888)  ;  and  Der- 
enbourg (Berlin,  1850).  Translations  have  been 
made  into  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
German,  and  Danish.  Consult:  Basset,  Loqman 
Berbdre  (Paris,  1890)  ;  Chauvin,  Bihliographie 
des  ouvrages  arahes,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1898)  ;  Toy, 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety^ May,  1887,  pp.  clxii.  sqq.  (in  the  Journal^ 
vol.  xiii.,  1889). 

LOLA  MONTEZ,  Id^A  m6n^t&th.  A  celebrated 
adventuress.    See  Montez,  Lola. 

LOLLAKB^  IdHand.  An  island  of  Denmark. 
See  Laaland. 

LOLLABD  (from  MDutch  Lollaerd,  name  of 
a  semi-monastic  sect  of  Brabant,  from  lollen,  to 
sing  softly,  to  hum;  connected  with  (3er»  lullen, 
Eng.  lulh  probably  onomatopoetic  in  origin). 
A  name  first  given  to  a  semi-monastic  society 
which  arose  in  Antwerp  and  Brabant  about  1300, 
the  members  of  which  devoted  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  burial  of  the  dead.  They 
are  also  called  Alexians  (from  their  patron, 
Alexius,  q.v.)  and  Cellites.  The  name  was  after- 
wards given  to  those  who,  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  fourteenth  and  a  large  part  of  the 
iSfteenth   century,  were  credited  with  adhering 
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to  the  religious  and  economic  views  advocated  by  age  en  Indo-Chine    (Paris,    1873);    Colquhoun, 

John  Wiclif  (q.v.)     The  nucleus  of  the  Lollards  Across  Chrys6  (London,  1883)  ;  Bourne,  Journey 

was  a  body  known  as  the  'Poor  Priests,'  called  in  Southwest  China  (London,  1888). 

together  by  Wiclif  to  preach  a  simple  gospel  in  LOM'AX,  Lindsay  Lunsford  (1835-).    An 

the  smaller  villages  of  Central  England  and  to  American   soldier.     He   was   born   at   Newport, 

counteract  the  influence  of  the  begging  friars,  r.    i.^   and   after   graduation   from   the    United 

Oxford  was  the  central  point  whence  they  went  States  Military  Academy  was  assigned  to  the 

forth  and  whither  they  returned.    The  Lollards  Second  Cavalry.     He  resigned  from  the  United 

were  at  one  time  very  numerous,  and  were  to  be  states  Army  to  become  captain  in  the  Virginia 

found  among  all  classes  of  the  population.   The  state  forces,   and   served  throughout   the   Civil 

examinations  of  those  who  were  arrested  or  pun-  War,   obtaining  the   rank  of   major-general    in 

ished   as  heretics  after  Wiclif's  death   in   1384  1864,  and  discharging  creditably  several  impor- 

indieated  their  common  doctrinal  position.   With  tant  cavalry  assignments.    He  served  in  all  the 

minor  differences,  they  agreed  in  condemning  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  the 

use  of  images  in  the  churches,  pilgrimages  to  the  Valley  District,  and  after  the  fall  of  Richmond 

tombs  of  the  saints,  the  temporal  lordship  of  the  surrendered  with  Gen.   Joseph  E.   Johnston  at 

clergy.  Papal  authority  in  administration,  eccle-  Greensboro   N   C 

ti^^l'Hl  decorations,  the  ceremony  of  the  mass  mh/baBD.    A  name  formerly  employed  in 

the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation,  the  wapng  of  England  to  designate  a  banker  or  mon^-fender. 

war.  and  the  infliction  of  capiUl   punishment,  ^he   great  bankers   of   the   Middle   A^   were 

Lollardism  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  j^^,.^*  merchants  who  came  principally  from  the 

southern  portion  of  the  British  Islands  but  pene-  ^.^j^  ^,  Lombardy,  and  settled  in  Lndon,  ParU, 

trated  into  Scotland    where  it  received  the  m-  ^„^  ^j^^,  ,         ^j^j^  ^,  Northern  Europe.    Lom- 

«ent  traditions  of  the  Culdws   (q.v.)      In  the  ^^^^  g^^^^^  j»  ^o^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,  great  financial 

jrear  1494  Archbishop  Blacader  caused  twenty  ^^       ^^^  g^„     ^^^  ^^^^    L^hard    meant 

persons  to  be  summoned  before  the  King  (James  n,oney-lender  and  usurer.    See  Pawnbbokiko. 

IV.)  and  the  great  council,  and  indictments  were  t/vmi.*-dt>      i—zua  *      t_„.-„     nr....— .. 

fouid  on  substantially  the  same  grounds  as  in  ,  ,"»'™tf^'     •»"''^'*',,.J?'?*'»'',  cw^'T' 

England,  with  the  additions  that  masses  cannot  .<"^I}.*^2).    A  Prussian  Minister  of  State,  bom 

profit  the  dead  and  that  priesta  may  lawfully  >«  ^'i'J^"^  *  ""r'"°,M«°"'^;    "*  "'!  ""^ 

marry.    Certain  of  the  Lollards,  both  in  England  ^^  ^  t^e  Cabinet  "»  1780.  and  was  sent  on  an 

and  Scotland,  developed  economic  theories  of  a  "J^f  ^ant  miMion  with   Cou^  Lusi   in   1790. 

socialistic  nature,  and  this  had  much  to  do  with  ^fter  the  death  of  Frederick  William  II.  Lom- 

their  persecution  and  downfall.    Consult:  Stubbs,  ^'d  lost  power,  but  in  1800  he  was  restored  to 

Constitutional  Bittory  of  England,  vol.  iii.  (6th  f?'"^'  ««"*  <rom  that  time  on  was  foremost  in 

ed.,  Oxford,   1896) ;   Creightin.  History  of  the  Jhe  .defense  of  the  roy<iljo\Kr  of  friendly  neu- 

Papacy,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1882) ;  and  the  works  t^lity  to  France     In  1803  he  met  Napoleon  near 

mentioned  in  the  article  on  JoHW  Wicuf.  Brussels.    The  ill  success  of  his  policy  increased 

the  natural   opposition  to  it,  and  most  of  the 

XtOLOSy  Id^ldz,  or  Nesus.    A  people  living  in  blame  came  to  Lombard.  Imprisoned  by  order  of 

large  numbers  in  the  northeast  of  Yun-nan,  the  the  Queen  on  the  chai*ge  of  treacherous  corre- 

west  of  Sze-chuen,  etc.,  in  Southwestern  China,  spondence  with  France,  he  was  set  at  liberty  by 

{>r6bably  the  aborigines  of  this  portion  of  the  Ce-  the  King  and  rewarded  with  the  post  of  secretary 

estial  Empire.  They  are  the  'savages*  whom  the  of  the  Academy.    Besides  a  history  of  the  Prus- 

Chinese  found  in  their  conquest  of  this  part  of  the  sian  campaign  of  1787  in  the  Netherlands  ( 1790) , 

country,  and  Yun-nan  is  still  the  least  Chinese  Lombard  wrote,  in  defense  of  his  foreign  policy, 

Province  of  all.  The  Lolos,  together  with  the  MatMaux  pour  servir  d  Vhistoire  des  annSes 
liaotse  and  cognate  peoples  of  China,  Farther  1805,  1806,  1807  (1808). 
India,  and  Tibet,  represented  an  old,  pre-Chinese  LOMBARD,  Lambert  (1505 [6?] -66).  A 
population,  which  was  formerly  considered  typi-  Flemish  painter,  erroneously  called  Suavis,  Bus- 
cally  Mongolian  or  'Turanian,'  but  this  view  is  termann,  and  Sustris.  He  was  born  at  Li^ge, 
now  considered  inaccurate.  Physically  they  are  de-  studied  under  Arnold  de  Beer  and  Mabuse,  and  in 
scribed  as  somewhat  slenderly  built,  with  brown-  Rome,  whither  he  accompanied  Cardinal  Pole  in 
ish  rather  than  yellow  skin,  and  features  recalling  1538,  became  the  pupil  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The 
the  Caucasian  rather  than  the  Mongolian.  Some  works  of  Raphael  and  Titian,  and  especially  of 
have  compared  them  to  the  fairer  Gypsy  type.  Bandinelli  and  Mantegna,  made  a  lasting  impres- 
Their  eyes  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  'Mongolian  gion  upon  him,  and  on  his  return  to  Li&ge  he 
droop.'  Some  of  the  Lolo  women  present  the  opened  a  school  which  was  largely  attended,  and 
type  in  a  delicate  and  rather  graceful  form,  through  whose  agency  his  style  was  further  dif- 
Sorae  ethnologists  see  in  the  Lolos  what  they  term  fused  in  the  Netherlands.  Among  his  pupils  were 
a. 'sub-Caucasian'  strain  of  blood;  others  would  Frans  Floris,  Hubert  Goltzius.  Willem  Key,  and 
term  them  proto-white  or  pre-Caucasian.  The  others  of  equal  reputation.  His  pictures  are  now 
L0I0B  are  said  to  be  good  miners  and  metal-  very  rare  and  difficult  to  identify.  One  of  his  prin- 
smiths.  With  them  woman  has  a  comparatively  cipal  works  is  the  "Martyrdom  of  Saint  Bar- 
high  position,  and  some  of  the  more  independent  bara,"  in  Saint  Bartholomew's  at  Li^ge.  Others 
tribes  have  even  had  female  chiefs.  They  seem  attributed  to  him  are:  a  "Descefit  from  the  Cross," 
to  be  of  a  merry  temperament,  and  have  nu-  in  the  National  Gallery,  I^ndon ;  "Last  Supper" 
merous  dances  and  songs.  According  to  some  au-  (1531),  and  "The  Scourges  of  the  Almighty," 
thorities,  the  language  of  the  Lolos  is  related  both  in  the  Brussels  Museum;  a  "Madonna"  in 
to  the  Thai  stock  of  Farther  India.  Some  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  "Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
them  possess  a  mode  of  writing  of  the  hiero-  herds"  in  the  Vienna  Museum.  He  was  proficient 
glyphic  order,  while  others  are  said  to  have  also  in  architecture,  numismatics,  archeology, 
adopted  a  Tibetan  form.    Consult :  Gamier,  Voy-  and  poetry. 
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XiOMBABB,  Pevs.    See  Peteb  Lombabd. 
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LOMBABD  ABT.  The  style  which  was  used 
by  the  Lombard  invaders  and  colonists  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  from  the  seventh  century  till 
it  was  superseded  by  the  importation  of  the 
Pointed  style  from  France  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  special  national  phase 
of  the  general  style  called  Romanesque  (q.v.)» 
like  the  Norman  (q.v.).  It  prevailed  not  merely 
in  Lombardy,  but  in  other  piBirts  of  Italy  partly 
colonized  by  the  Lombards  or  influenced  by  them, 
especially  in  southern  parts,  such  as  Apulia. 
The  architecture  is  heavy  in  proportions  and  de- 
tail, dark  and  plain  in  tone,  using  usually  local 
stone  and  sometimes  brick,  contributing  more 
than  any  other  Italian  school  to  the  use  of  vault- 
ing in  church  interiors.  Milan  and  Pavia  were 
the  centre  of  one  branch  of  the  school;  Parma, 
Piaoenza,  and  Modena  of  a  second;  Verona  of  a 
third;  Como  of  a  fourth;  while  such  cities  as 
Bologna,  Crema^  Cremona,  Novara,  Brescia,  and 
Bergamo  show  local  variations  of  the  Milanese 
variety.  The  style  is  good  in  construction  and 
composition,  but  is  deficient  in  architectural  de- 
tail and  decoration,  except  in  the  Apulian  branch, 
which  is  exceedingly  rich.  In  Apulia  the  cities 
of  Bari,  Bitonto,  Biteto,  and  Altamura  contain 
the  most  important  churches.  Sculpture,  though 
exceedingly  crude  in  the  Milanese-Paduan  school, 
was  fairly  good  and  abundant  in  the  Veronese 
and  Parmese  branches,  as  well  as  in  Apulia,  but 
painting  was  neither  a  favorite  nor  a  well-exe- 
cuted form  of  Lombard  art,  in  comparison  with 
the  Tuscan,  Homan,  and  Southern  schools  of 
Italian  art.     The  Lombards  had  no  color  sense. 

Bibliography.  The  largest  work  on  the  sub- 
ject is  M.  F.  Dartein,  Architecture  lomharde 
(Paris,  1865-82),  though  this  can  be  supple- 
mented by  Gruner,  Terracotta  Architecture  of 
yorth  Italy  (London,  1867)  ;  and  by  Street, 
Brick  and  Marble  in  the  North  of  Italy  (London, 
1874).  The  industrial  arts  are  described  in 
Baron  de  Bays,  Industrie  longoharde  (Paris, 
1888)  ;  Mayer,  Lomhardiache  Denkmdler  dea  H. 
Jahrhunderta   (Stuttgart,   1893). 

LOMBABDI,  16m-barM6.  The  name  of  a  fam- 
ily of  architects  and  sculptors  who  emigrated 
about  1450  from  Carona  in  Lombardy  to  Venice, 
where  they  were  engaged  in  many  important 
works.  Three  generations  of  this  family,  whose 
real  surname  was  Solaro,  are  known  to  have 
worked  in  Venice,  but  their  personal  history  is 
obscure,  and  of  two  of  them,  Martino  Lombabdo, 
who  was  the  first  to  emigrate  to  Venice,  and 
Mobo,  one  of  his  sons,  little  is  known  beyond  their 
names.  To  Martino  are  sometimes  ascribed  the 
later  portions  of  the  Church  of  San  Zaccaria  at 
Venice.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  Lombardi 
was  Martino's  son.  Pietro  (c.1433-1515),  who 
designed  the  beautiful  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
dei  Miracoli  at  Venice  (1480),  and  the  imposing 
Palazzo  Vendramin-Calergi  (1481),  one  of  the 
noblest  of  Venetian  palaces,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest in  Italy  to  be  designed  with  engaged  col- 
umns in  superposed  orders.  He  was  architect 
also  of  the  tomb  of  Dante  at  Ravenna  (1482)  ; 
also  (in  collaboration  with  others)  of  the  Scuola 
di  San  Marco  (1485  or  1489),  and  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cividale  di  Friuli  (1502),  of  the  Pro- 
curazie  Vecchie  (1496-1517),  and  of  the  wings 
of  the  clock-tower  on  the  Piazzo  San  Marco;  l^- 
sides    other    buildings    in    Treviso,    Pavia,    and 


Venice.  He  appears  also  to  have  worked  on  the 
court  fagades  of  the  Doge's  palace  (1498).  As 
a  sculptor  he  executed,  wholly  or  in  part,  many 
of  the  notable  monuments  in  the  churches  of 
Venice.  His  sons  Antonio  and  Tuluo  assisted 
him  in  many  of  his  works,  notably  in  the  Scuola 
di  San  Marco,  the  Church  of  San  Salvatore,  and 
the  Mooengo  tomb  in  the  Church  of  Saint  John 
and  Saint  Paul.  TuUio  was  also  engaged  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cividale,  and  with 
his  son  Santo  (or  Sante),  in  the  Scuola  di  San 
Rocco,  a  work  in  which  the  name  of  a  certain 
GiULio  Lombardo  also  appears  ( 1517-27 ) .  TuUio, 
like  Pietro,  was  a  sculptor  as  well  as  architect; 
he  assisted  Leopardi  in  the  monument  to  Andrea 
Vendramin,  and  in  association  with  Antonio 
executed  sculptures  in  the  Capella  del  Santo  at 
Padua  ( 1507 ) .  The  later  vears  of  Antonio's  life 
were  spent  at  Ferrara,  where  he  died  in  1516. 
To  Santo  is  attributed  the  Palazzo  Malipiero. 
Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  work  of  Mobo 
Lombardo. 

The  work  of  the  Lombardi  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place  in  Venetian  art.  It  is  highly  decora- 
tive, and  marked  by  exuberant  fancy  combined 
with  delicacy  and  refinement  of  detail.  Some 
writers,  including  Ruskin,  use  the  term  Lom- 
bardic  to  designate  the  works  of  the  Lombardi 
and  their  school.  GiBouiifo  and  Alfonso  Lom- 
bardo were  inferior  artists  not  related  to  the 
foregoing.  (Donsult:  Burckhardt,  Der  Cicerone 
(8th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1900)  ;  Selvatico,  8uU'  archi- 
tettura  e  aulla  acultura  in  Venezia  (Venice,. 
1847)  ;  and  Temanza,  Vite  dei  ptik  celebri  ar- 
chitetti  e  acultori  veneziani  (Venice,  1762-68). 

LOMBABB  LEAGTXE.  An  alliance  formed 
in  1167  by  the  leading  cities  of  Northern  Italy 
against  Frederick  Barbarossa.     See  Lombabot. 

LOMBABDS  (OF.  Lombard,  Lombart,  Fr. 
Lombard,  Lat.  Longohardua,  Langobardus,  AS. 
Langbearda,  probably  Long-beards;  less  likely, 
Long-axes).  A  Germanic  people  of  the  age  of 
migrations.  About  the  second  century  a.d.  they 
seem  to  have  begun  to  leave  their  original  seata 
on  the  Lower  Elbe,  where  the  Romans  probably 
first  came  in  contact  with  them  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  Era,  and  to  have  fought 
their  way  southward  and  eastward  till  they 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire  on  the  Danube.  They  adopted  an  Arian 
form*  of  Christianity,  and  after  having  been  for 
some  time  tributary  to  the  Heruli,  rose  to  in- 
dependent power  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  becoming  masters  of  Pannonia^ 
and  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  na- 
tions in  that  part  of  the  world.  Under  their 
King,  Alboin  (q.v.),  they  invaded  and  conquered 
the  north  and  centre  of  Italy  (668-572).  The 
more  complete  triumph  of  the  Lombards  was  pro- 
moted by  the  accession  of  streni^h  which  they  re- 
ceived from  other  tribes  following  them  over  the 
Alps — ^Bulgarians,  Sarmatians,  Pannonians,  No- 
rici,  Alemanni,  Suevi,  Qepids,  and  Saxons — ^for 
the  numbers  of  the  Lombards  themselves  were 
never  very  great. 

Except  where  there  was  immediate  need  of 
united  action  the  Lombards  were  generally  di- 
vided into  little  bands,  each  under  a  so-called 
duke,  who  endeavored  to  secure  an  independent 
principality  for  himself.  The  various  dukes 
overran  almost  all  of  Italy  except  a  few  forti- 
fied towns.  Alboin  was  succeeded  about  573  hy 
Cleph,  whose  reign  was  a  period  of  unbrokea 
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anarchy,    and    who    was    followed   by   Authari  New  caiuee  of  hoBtility  between  the  Frankish  and 
(684-590),   who   assumed  the   title  of   Flavius,  the  Lombard  monarcos  arose  when  Charles  the: 
which  had  been  borne  by  some  of  the  later  Ro-  Great  sent  back  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the 
man  emperors,  and  asserted  the  usual  claims  Lombard    King    Desiderius    (756-774),    to    her 
of  a  Roman  ruler.     The  administration  of  the  father,  whereupon  Desiderius  embraced  the  cause- 
Lombard  Kingdom  was  soon  so  superior  to  that  of  the  children  of  (Jarloman,  Charles's  brother^ 
which  then  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Italy  that  against  the  King.    In  the  autumn  of  773  Charles 
to  many  the  change  of  master  was  a  positive  re-  invaded  Italy;  and  in  May  of  the  following  year 
lief   from  unjust  and  severe  exactions.     While  Pavia  was  conquered  and  the  Lombard  Kingdom 
the  higher  nobility,  however,  in  general  retained  was  overthrown.    In  776  an  insurrection  of  some- 
some  portion  of  their  former  wealth  and  great-  of  .the  Lombard  dukes   brought  Charles  ag-ain 
ness,  the  possessors  of  small  properties  became  into  Italy,  and  the  dukedoms  were  broken  up> 
fewer  in  number,  and  sank  into  the  class  of  mere  into  counties,  and  the  Lombard  system,  as  far  as 
cultivators.     The  rights  of  the  municipal  cor-  possible,  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Franks. 
porations,    although    acknowledged,    were   grad-  In  803  a  treaty  between  Charles  and  Nioephorus, 
ually  abridged,  partly  through  the  encroachment  the  Eastern  Emperor,  confirmed  the  right  of  the 
of  the  Lombard  dukes  and  partly  through  those  former  to  the  Lombard  territory,  with  Rome,  the: 
of  the  higher  clergy,  till  few  relics  of  their  an-  Exarchate,   Istria,   etc.    The   independent   Lorn- 
cient  self-government  remained.    These  few,  how-  bard  duchy  of  Benevento  survived  the  overthrow^ 
ever,  were  the  germs  from  which,  at  a  subsequent  of   the   Lombard   Kingdom.     Consult   Hodgkin, 
period,  the  lil^rties  of  the  independent  Italian  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  vols,  v.-viii.    (Oxford,, 
cities  were  developed.  1880)     where   many   references   to   sources   and 

The  conversion  of  the  Arian  Lombards  to  the  secondary  works  are  given, 
orthodox  faith  was  brouffht  about  by  the  policy  LOMBABDY,  Idm^Sr-dl.  The  historic  name- 
of  Gregoiy  the  Great  and  bv  the  zeal  of  Theude-  of  that  part  of  Northern  Italy  which  com- 
linda,  wife  of  Authari,  ana  subsequently  of  his  prises  the  modern  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Bres- 
successor,  Agilulf  (690-615).  Theudelinda  i)er-  cia,  Como,  Cremona,  Mantua,  Milan,  Pavia,. 
suaded  Agilulf  to  restore  a  portion  of  their  prop-  and  Sondrio.  It  lies  mainly  north  of  the  Po,. 
erty  and  dignities  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  between  Piedmont  on  the  west  and  Venetia 
have  his  own  son  baptized  according  to  the  Cath-  on  the  east,  and  embraces  the  valleys  of  the- 
olic  rites.  She  also  built  the  magnificent  Ba-  Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio,  and  Mincio  rivers.  Lom- 
silica  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  at  Monza,  near  bardy  is  in  great  part  a  fertile  plain,  splen- 
Milan,  in  which  in  subsequent  times  was  kept  the  didly  irrigated,  and  yielding  bountiful  crops  of 
Lombard  crown,  called  the  Iron  Crotcn,  The  maize,  wheat,  and  rice.  The  northern  part  is 
Lombards  were  ere  long  fully  united  to  the  occupied  by  the  Alps.  On  the  borders  of  Pied- 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  contests  of  the  mont  is  Lago  Maggiore  and  on  the  Venetian  bor- 
dukes  prevented  the  firm  consolidation  of  the  ders  is  Lago  di  Garda,  while  within  the  Lombard 
Kingdom,  or  any  very  considerable  extension  of  territories  are  Lakes  Como,  part  of  Lugano,  and 
its  boundaries.  The  edict  of  the  Lombard  King,  Iseo.  Lombardy  produces  immense  quantities  of 
Rothari  (636-652),  declaring  the  laws  of  the  silk,  and  is  noted  for  its  cheese.  Wine  is  ex- 
Lombards,  promulgated  in  643,  is  memorable.  It  tensively  produced.  Lombardy  is  industrially 
was  revised  and  extended  by  subsequent  Lombard  the  most  important  section  of  Italy.  The  popu- 
kings  and  remained  in  force  for  several  centuries  lation,  in  1901^  was  4,282,728.  The  principal 
after  the  Lombard  Kingdom  had  passed  away,  city  is  Milan.  Lombardy  has  its  name  from  the 
The  Lombards  gradually  became  assimilated  with  Lombards,  who  occupied  the  region  in  the  fiecfnid 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  land,  their  rude  half  of  the  sixth  century.  (See  Lombabds.)  In 
customs  began  to  assume  something  of  refinement,  774  (Carles  the  Great,  King  of  the  Franks,  put 
and  the  Latin  language  prevailed  over  the  Ger-  an  end  to  the  Lombard  Kin^om.  After  the  dis- 
man.  Of  this  original  Lombard  language  little  solution  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  and  the  rise 
is  known,  nothing  remaining  to  attest  its  Ger-  of  the  new  German  Roman  Empire,  Lombardy » 
man  character  except  a  few  words  and  names,  with  a  great  part  of  Italy,  was  held  in  a  nominal 
the  very  ballads  in  which  the  stories  of  Lombard  feudal  subjection  to  the  emperors,  and  those  of 
heroes  were  recorded  having  come  down  to  us  in  the  Saxon  and  succeeding  houses  came  down  at 
Latin  versions.  intervals  and  held  diets  in  the  plains  of  Ron- 

Liutprand  (712-744)  raised  the  Lombard  King-  caglia.     In  the  development  of  industrial  cities 

dom  to  its  highest  prosperity.     He  quelled  with  in  Italy  which  was  so  remarkable  a  feature  of 

a  strong  hand  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and  the  centuries  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth.  Lom- 

sought  to  extend  his  dominion  over  all  Italy,  bardy  took  a  leading  place,  and  a  strong  spirit  of 

King  Aistulf  (749-756)  gave  a  finishing  blow  to  independence  arose  in  the  rich  and  prosperoua 

the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.     (See  Ravenna,  Ex-  commonwealths,  of  which  Milan  and  Pavia  were 

ABCHATKor.)    But  the  efforts  of  the  popes  to  in-  the   most  notable.      A   league   of   the   Ix)mbard 

crease  their  temporal  power,  and  the  disputes  which*  cities,   formed   in    1167,   was   strong  enough   to 

arose  concerning'  the  succession  to  the  Lombard  oppose  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa    (see 

throne,  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Lombard  King-  Frederick  I.),  to  defeat  him  at  Legnano  (1176), 

dom  within  a  short  time  after.  The  popes  allied  and  to  wrest  from  him  in  the  Peace  of  Constance 

themselves  with  the  Frankish  kings,  and  Pepin  (1183) numerous  chartered  privileges.   This  peace 

the  Short,  in  gratitude  for  the  Pope's  sanction  of  granted  such  a  measure  of  autonomy  to  the  cities- 

his  act  in  dethroning  the  Merovingian  King,  and  as  to  make  the  League,  which  was  officially  recog- 

making  himself  absolute  ruler,  invaded  Italy  in  nized,  virtually  a  republic,  recognizing  the  nomi- 

764-756,  and  compelled  King  Aistulf  to  refrain  nal  suzerainty  of  the  Emperor.    Jealousy  among 

from  further  conquests,  and  even  to  give  up  some  the  cities  of  the  League  prevented  their  utilizing^ 

of  the  cities  which  had  already  yielded  to  his  this   opportimity   for  the  creation   of  a   Atronfi^ 

arms;   these  Pepin  bestowed  upon  the  Church,  federal  State.     The  League  soon  fell  apart.     It- 
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was  revived  in  1226  to  resist  Frederick  II.  (q.v.),  54,  and  there  in  1457  laid  the  first  stone  of  his 
without  any  especial  cause,  but  this  only  resulted  master  work,  the  Great  Hospital  (Ospedale  Mag- 
in  prolonged  dissension  and  civil  war.  In  the  giore)  ;  and  began  in  1457  also  the  cathedral  of 
thirteenth  century,  well  characterized  as  the  Age  Bergamo.  About  the  same  time  Michelozzo  of 
of  Despots,  the  Lombard  cities  began  to  fall  Florence  built  the  Portinari  chapel  of  San  Eustor- 
imder  the  rule  of  tyrants.  Early  in  the  four-  gio  at  Milan,  in  the  new  style.  Bramante,  be- 
teenth  century  the  House  of  Visconti  became  tween  1472  and  1498,  built  in  Milan  a  continua- 
paramount  in  Milan.  The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  tiou  of  Filarete's  Great  Hospital,  the  transept 
went  down  into  Italy  and  was  crowned  with  the  and  sacristy  of  San  Satiro,  the  lower  part  of  the 
iron  crown  at  Milan  in  1310.  In  the  warfare  of  transept  and  choir  of  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie, 
the  petty  States  which  characterized  the  Italy  of  and  its  sacristy;  near  Milan  the  facade  of  Ab- 
the  Renaissance  the  Lombard  cities  and  princi-  biata  Grasso ;  at  Ck)mo  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
palities  had  their  full  share,  and  they  suffered  of  Pavia.  Albert!  had  meanwhile  planned,  and 
from  the  marauding  of  the  Free  Companies  that  shortly  before  his  death  in  1472  begun,  the  great 
were  turned  loose  upon  Italy  by  this  irregular  Renaissance  church  of  San  Andrea  at  Mantua, 
strife.  In  1395  Milan,  with  its  extensive  terri-  This  was  the  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Sforzas 
tory,  was  erected  into  a  duchy  for  the  Visconti,  in  Milan  and  Pavia,  and  of  the  Gonzagas  at 
who  in  1447  were  succeeded  by  the  House  of  Mantua,  under  whom  the  arts  were  liberally  en- 
Sforza.  France,  under  Louis  XII.  (1498-1515)  couraged,  and  at  Pavia  especially  a  long  list  of 
and  Francis  I.  (1515-47),  attempted  ineffectually  native  Lombard  artists  were  employed  on  the 
to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Milan,  which  was  re-  magnificent  facade  of  the  Carthusian  church  (La 
peatedly  won  and  lost.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Certosa),  begun  in  1396  as  a  Gothic  church,  but 
Sforza  dynasty  in  1535,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  left  with  an  unfinished  front  until  1473,  when 
took  possession  of  the  duchy,  which  was  united  Borgognone  began  the  present  facade.  Omadeo, 
with  the  Crown  of  Spain.  In  the  War  of  the  who  was  employed  on  this  work,  built  also  at 
Spanish  Succession  .(1701-14)  Austria  wrested  Bergamo  the  beautiful  Colleoni  chapel  of  S. 
the  Milanese  from  Spain,  and  simultaneously  Maria  Maggiore.  A  few  years  later  the  highly 
took  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  whose  ornate  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Miracoli  at  Bres- 
dynasty,  the  House  of  Gonzaga,  had  become  ex-  cia,  by  unknown  architects,  and  the  Palazzo  Com- 
tinct  (1708).  Bonaparte  in  1796-97  overran  unale  in  the  same  city,  by  Formentone  of  Vi- 
Lombardy  and  erected  there  the  Cisalpine  Re-  cenza,  and  others  (about  1489),  carried  the  style 
public.  The  country  was  lost  by  the  French  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Lombardy. 
in  1799,  but  was  recovered  in  the  memorable  Meanwhile  a  Lombard  family,  the  Solari,  had 
campaign  of  1800  and  held  until  1814.  In  established  the  style  in  Venice,  so  that  the 
1805  Napoleon  had  himself  crowned  with  the  early  Renaissance  style  in  that  city  is  sometimes 
iron  crown  as  King  of  Italy.  The  Congress  of  known  as  the  Lombardic  or  Lombardesque  style 
Vienna  (q.v.)  made  Lombardy,  as  well  as  Ve-  (see  Lombabdi).  Some  of  the  other  conspicuous 
netia,  an  Austrian  province,  as  compensation  for  monuments  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  this  prov- 
Belgium.  The  two  provinces  were  constituted  ince  are  the  Besta  palace  at  Teglio,  the  court 
the  Lombardo-Ve)ietian  Kingdom  (1815).  They  of  the  Stanga  palace  at  Cremona,  the  cathedrals 
were  given  separate  administrations,  that  of  Lom-  of  Como  and  Bergamo,  the  interesting  brick  and 
hardy  being  centralized  at  Milan,  but  one  of  the  terra  cotta  facades  of  San  Pietro  at  Modena,  of 
Austrian  archdukes  was  made  viceroy  of  both,  the  church  of  the  Madonna  della  Campagna,  and 
The  repressive  Austrian  system  of  unchecked  ab-  of  the  Palazzo  dei  Tribunal i  at  Piacenza,  the 
solutism,  maintained  by  a  secret  police,  reduced  Vezzani  Pratonieri  palace  at  Reggio,  and  many 
Lombardy  to  the  level  of  a  conquered  territory,  others.  The  Middle  or  High  and  the  Late  Re- 
The  revolutionary  year  1848  brought  with  it  the  naissance  of  the  sixteenth  century  produced  fewer 
inevitable  revolt  against  these  intolerable  condi-  works  than  the  earlier  period;  but  among  these 
tions,  and  Charles  Albert  (q.v.),  King  of  Sar-  such  master  works  as  the  Palazzo  del  Tft  and 
dinia,  came  to  the  aid  of  Lombardy.  His  efforts  the  Grand  Duke's  palace  at  Mantua,  with  mag- 
to  secure  the  liberation  of  Italy  ended  in  disaster,  nificent  frescoes  and  stucco  enrichments  by  Giu- 
(See  Italy.)  The  defeat  of  Xovara  (March,  lio  Romano  and  his  school,  the  Brera  palace  at 
1849)  put  an  end  to  the  hope  of  liberation  for  Milan,  the  great  church  of  San  Domenico  at  Bo- 
ten  year^(,  during  which  the  Austrian  yoke  again  logna,  and  the  cathedral  at  Brescia,  take  high 
rested    heavily   upon    Lombardy.      In    1859    the  rank. 

statesmanship  of  Cavour  effected  that  combina-        The  style  of  the  Lombard  works  of  the  early 

.tion  whose  first  result  was  to  wrest  Lombardy  Renaissance   is   more  ornate,  less   reserved   and 

from  Austria.    The  campaign  of  the  allied  French  majestic  and  large  in  scale   than   that   of   the 

and  Sardinian  armies  against  Austria  was  de-  Tuscan  or  Roman  schools.     This  may  in  part 

cided  by  their  victories  at  Magenta  and  Solferino  be  due  to  the  widely  prevalent  use  of  brick  and 

(June,   1859).     By  the  Treaty  of  Zurich,  con-  terra  cotta,  for  which  the  abundance  of  excellent 

eluded  in  November,  1859,  Lombardy  passed  from  clay   in    Lombardy    furnished   every   advantage. 

Austria  to  Sardinia,  and  in  1861  it  became  part  It  was  at  its  best  between  1472  and  1600. 
of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italv.    See  Italy.  Consult:    Burckhardt,  Der  Cicerone    (Leipzig, 

The    Ronamsanee    style    appears    to    have    been  ^^efti<er/«  (1890-91)  ;  aid  Dohme,  "Nord-italien- 

brought  into  Lombardy  about  the  middle  of  the  ^^^^^   Central- Bauten,"   in  Jahr}^h  der  fcim,'^- 
fifteenth  centurv  bv  various  artists  from   Flor 


Vt  u-           j    Av        1              aL    r  T      1.     J  ?«f^   preuasischen   Kunstaammlungen    (vol,    iii., 

ence,UrbiPo,  and  other  places  south  of  Lombardy,  iqq?) 

-chief    amoner    whom    were    Antonio    Avenilino, 

known  as  Filarcte,  Donato  of  Urbino.  the  great  LOHBOK,  lOm-bfik'.     One  of  the  Sunda  Isl- 

Bramante,  Michelozzo  and  Alberti,  of  Florence,  ands,  Dutch  East  Indies,  situated  between  the 

Filarete  was  cathedral  architect  in  Milan  1452-  islands  of  Bali  and  Sumbawa,  in  latitude  8*  12' 
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to  Q"  1'  S.,  and  longitude  115**  44'  to  lie**  40*  E. 
(Map:  Australasia,  D  3).  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  about  2100  square  miles.  The  island  is  of 
volcanic  origin  and  mountainous,  rising  in  its 
highest  peak  to  an  altitude  of  over  12,000  feet. 
The  coasts  are  well  indented  and  form  several 
good  harbors.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile, 
producing  good  crops  of  rice,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  coffee.  Stock-raising  is  also  well  de- 
veloped, buffaloes,  cattle,  and  horses  being  ex- 
ported to  a  considerable  extent.  Lombok  forms, 
together  with  Bali,  a  residency  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  The  population  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated in  1890  at  635,500,  composed  chiefly  of 
Sassaks  (the  aborigines),  natives  of  Bali  Island, 
and  Malays.  The  chief  town  is  Mataram,  on  the 
western  coast,  and  the  chief  commercial  centre, 
Ampanan.  Since  the  uprising  of  1894  the  island 
has  been  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Dutch. 

LOMBBOSO,  16m-br{/zd,  Cesabe  (1836-y). 
A  noted  Italian  criminologist,  born  at  Venice. 
He  studied  literature,  linguistics,  and  archseology, 
but  changed  his  plans  and  became  an  army  sur- 
geon in  1859.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  diseases  of  the  mind  at  Pavia,  and  later  took 
charge  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Pesaro,  eventually 
becoming  professor  of  medical  law  and  psychiatry 
at  Turin.  The  appearance  of  his  great  book,  The 
Criminal  {L'uonio  delinquenie) ,  in  1875,  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  science  of  criminal  anthro- 
polog>%  and  Lombroao  Became  the  head  of  the  Ital- 
ian school.  It  is  the  theory  of  Lombroso  that 
there  is  a  definite  criminal  type,  the  born  crim- 
inal, distinguished  from  other  men  by  physical 
stigmata  which  can  be  easily  determined,  differ- 
entiated from  the  normal  anatomically  as  well  as 
psychologically.  Chief  among  these  stigmata  are 
excessive  asymmetry  of  the  skull,  small  cranial 
capacity,  abnormal  features,  and  slight  growth  of 
the  beard  relative  to  the  hair  on  the  head. 
LombroBO*s  work  has  been  of  great  influence,  but 
the  general  verdict  is  that  the  criminal  type  has 
not  been  established.  Lombroso  has  been  a  con- 
stant and  versatile  writer.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  an  editor  of  Archivio  di  paichiatria  antro- 
pologia  criminale  e  scienze  penali.  Among  his 
works  are:  Ricerche  8ul  cretinismo  in  Lomhardia 
(1859)  ;  Genio  e  follia  (1864)  ;  Studi  clinici  suite 
malattie  mentali  ( 1865)  ;  Sulla  microcefalia  e  8ul 
cretinismo  con  applicazione  alia  medicina  legale 
(1873)  ;  L'amore  nel  suicidio  e  nel  delitto  ( 1881 )  ; 
L'uomo  delinquenie  (1875)  ;  Delitti  di  lihidine 
(1886)  ;  Uuomo  di  genio  in  rapporto  alia  psi- 
chiatria  (1889);  English  translation,  Man  of 
Genius  (London,  1891);  Sulla  medicina  legale 
del  cadavere  (2d  ed.  1890)  ;  Palimsesti  del  car- 
cere  (1801)  ;  Trattato  della  pellagra  (1892)  ;  La 
donna  delinquenie  (1893)  :  Le  piik  recenti  sco- 
perie  ed  applicazioni  della  psichiairia  ed  an- 
tropologia  criminale  (1894);  L'antisemitismo  e 
le  'scienze  modeme  (1894)  ;  Genio  e  degenerazione 
(1897).  Many  of  his  books  have  been  translated 
into  French  and  German. 

LOMfeNIE,  lA'mA'n^',  T^uis  Leonard  de 
(1815-78).  A  French  author,  bom  at  Saint 
Yrieix.  He  studied  at  Avignon,  and  in  1845  was 
app<3inted  professor  of  French  literature  at  the 
College  de  France.  His  flrst  literary  work  was 
a  series  of  biographical  sketches,  published  under 
the  title  Galerie  des  coniemporains  illustres  par 
un  homme  de  Hen  (1846-47).  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  French  literature  in  the 


Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  His  chief  work  is  Beau- 
marchaia  et  son  temps  (1855),  marked  by  much 
scholarly  research.  He  also  wrote  L/t  comtesse  de 
Rpohefort  et  ses  amis  (1871)  ;  Esquisses  histo- 
riques  et  litt^aires  (1878);  and  Les  Miraheau 
(1879). 

JiOldtTSriE  DE  BBIENNE,  de  brd'dn^ 
Etienne  Cuables  de  (1727-94).  A  French  car- 
dinal and  politician,  born  in  Paris.  He  became 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse  in  1763,  of  Sens  in  1788, 
and  in  the  latter  year  cardinal.  In  1770  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  He  was 
friendly  to  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  his  orthodoxy 
was  suspected  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
made  Comptroller-General  of  the  Finances  in 
1787,  to  succeed  Calonne,  and  Prime  Minister  in 
1788;  proved  to  be  unequal  to  the  task  .set  him; 
and  after  having  become  involved  in  contests 
with  the  Parlements  and  been  unable  to  save 
France  from  grave  financial  difficulties,  was  dis- 
missed in  1788. 

LOMKELy  16m^mel,  Eugen  von  ( 1837-99) .  A 
German  physicist,  born  at  Edenkoben,  in  the 
Palatinate.  He  studied  mathematics  and  physics 
at  the  University  of  Munich  from  1854  till  1858, 
and  in  1860  became  instructor  in  physics  at  the 
Cantonal  School  of  Schwyz,  in  Switzerland.  Five 
years  afterwards  he  removed  to  Zurich,  where  he 
taught  mathematics  in  the  polytechnical  school, 
and  in  1867  returned  to  Germany  to  take  a  po- 
sition in  the  agricultural  academy  at  Hohen- 
heim.  The  next  year  he  accepted  the  chair  of 
physics  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  where  he 
remained  until  1886,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  same  chair  at  the  University  of  Munich,  in 
which  city  he  became  a  member  pf  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Among  his  publications  are:  Stu- 
dien  Uher  die  Besselschen  Funkiionen  (1868); 
Wind  und  Wetter  (2d  ed.  1880)  ;  Das  Wesen  des 
Lichts  (1874)  ;  Lehrbuch  der  Experimentalphy- 
eik  (2d  ed.  1894)  ;  and  Georg  Simon  Ohms  uHs- 
senschaftliche  Leistungen  (1889),  which  was 
translated  by  W.  Hallock  under  the  title  The 
Scientific  Work  of  George  Simon  Ohm  (Smith- 
sonian Institution  Report,  1891). 

LOMOND,  lymond,  Loch.  The  largest  lake 
of  Scotland,  situated  in  the  counties  of  Dumbar- 
ton and  Stirling  (Map:  Scotland,  D  3).  It  is' 
about  23  miles  long  and  its  width  varies  from 
5  miles  at  the  southern  extremity  to  less  than 
1  mile  at  the  northern  end.  The  depth  varies 
from  20  to  600  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains (one  of  which  is  Ben  Lomond)  and  wooded 
hills,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  picturesqueness. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  wooded  islets  and 
is  navigated  by  steamers.  The  outlet  of  the 
lake  is  the  Leven,  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde. 

L0M0K0S0F7,  l6'mA-nys5f,  Mikhail  Va- 
siLYEvrrcH  (1711-65).  A  Russian  poet,  philolo- 
gist, and  scientist.  He  was  the  son  of  a  well-to- 
do  fisherman  of  Denisovka,  near  Archangel.  In 
1729  he  ran  away  to  Moscow,  where  he  entered 
a  classical  school  in  1731 ;  in  1736  he  was  sent 
to  the  Academic  Gymnasium  at  Saint  Petersburg, 
and  later  in  the  same  year,  with  two  other  stu- 
dents, to  Germany.  From  1736  to  1739  he  was 
at  Marburg  under  the  tuition  of  the  famous 
mathematician  and  philosopher  Christian  Wolff. 
Then  for  two  years  he  studied  metallurgy  at 
Freiberg.  Married  to  a  German  girl  in  1740, 
he    returned    to    Saint    Petersburg,    and    was 
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appointed    adjunct    in    chemistiy    and    physics  land   adjoining  the   Thames   is   flat,   low,    and 

(1742),  and  professor  of  chemistry  in  1745.    His  marshy;  and  the  site  of  the  city,  whose  special 

first  successful  verse  was  his  Ode  on  the  Capture  characteristic  on  the  left  or  northern  hank  of 

of  Khotin   (^1739),  which  he  sent  from  abroad,  the  Thames  is  that  of  a  gently  undulating  plain, 

along  with  a  Letter  on  the  Rules  of  New  Russian  is  the  first  upland  above  the  estuary,  and  a 

Versification,    He  left  numerous  odes,  epigrams,  particularly  healthful  and  favorable  position  for 

dramas,  etc.,  mostly  in  the  pseudo-classical  style ;  urban  development.    Most  of  the  city  stands  upon 

his  importance  in  Russian  poetry  is  due  to  the  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the  glacial  epoch,  which 

new  versification  he  introduced.    His  greatest  ser-  are  underlaid  by  the  London  clay  that  outcrops 

vices  to  Russia  lie  in  the  sphere  of  philology :  his  in  some  localities.    The  Fleet  River  and  all  the 

Russian  Grammar  (1755),  an  essay  on  The  Im-  other  streams  that  reached  the  Thames  within  the 

portance  of  Ecclesiastical  Book»  for  the  Russian  present    city    limits    have    disappeared    in    the 

Tongue   (1755),  and  his  Rhetoric   (1748)    have  sewerage  system  of  the  metropolis, 

laid  down  the  very  foundations  of  the  latter-day  Many  factors  have  contributed  to  make  the 

Russian  by  drawing  a  distinct  line  of  demarca-  greatness  of  London  and  its  supremacy  in  the 

tion  between  Russian  and  Church  Slavonic.    For  trade  of  the  world.     In  the  course  of  some  cen- 

this  he  is  deservedly  called  *the  father  of  new  turies,  and  particularly  of  the  last  century,  the 

Russian  literature.'  Thames  was  deepened  and  provided  with  adequate 

The  best  edition  of  LomonosofTs  works  is  that  dockage,  so  that  the  port  of  London  was  made 

of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  a  com-  available  to  the  largest  shipping  of  the  world, 

mentary  by  the  Academician  Sukhomlinoff.    Only  From  its  docks  extends  an  unsurpassed  waterway 

four  volumes  have  appeared   (Saint  Petersburg,  by  river  and  sea  to  all  the  coasts  of  Northwest 

1891-98).    The  best  biography  is  by  Pekarski  in  and  West  Europe,  always  one  of  the  most  impor- 

his  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  tant  elements  in  the  trade  of  Great  Britain.    Its 

(Saint  Petersburg,  1873).  southerly  maritime  position,  in  the  best-developed 

LOMZA,    16m'zha.     A   small   government  of  P^^  ?^  ^^f®  ^"^^^h  Islands,  gave  it  the  mastery 

Russian  Poland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Prus-  both  m  the  home  and  foreign  trade;  and  from 

sia;  area,  about  4079  square  miles.    Its  surface  *°®  ^^™®  ^^^^  Alfred  the  Great  made  London  the 

is  mostly  flat  and  partly  marshy  and  to  some  capi^a^  o^  his  kingdom,  it  became  the  great  centre 

extent  covered  with  forests.     It  is  watered  by  <>'  British  social  and  political  interests.     VNith 

the  Narev  and  the  Bug  and  has  a  moderate  cli-  ^^e  growth  of  its  world-wide  business  relations 

mate.      Agriculture    engages    the    attention    of  and  the  greater  intensity  of  its  industrial  activ- 

most  of  the  inhabitants.     Population,  in   1897,  ^^J  ^'^^  centrifugal  tendency  of  its  population  in- 

685,781,  composed  principally  of  Poles  and  Jews,  creased.     In    1888    London   was   pc^itically   re- 

stricted  to  London  County,  made* up  of  parts  of 
LOMZA.  The  capital  of  the  government  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  covering  an  area 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Narev,  an  affluent  of  ng  square  miles,  and  for  administrative  pur- 
of  the  Bug,  56  miles  northeast  of  Warsaw,  poses,  besides  the  nucleus  known  as  the  City  of 
It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  theatre,  and  Government  London,  was  divided  into  the  metropolitan 
buildings  (Map:  Russia,  B  4).  Its  industrial  boroughs  of  Battersea,  Bethnal  Green,  Camber- 
activity  IS  on  a  small  scale.  Population,  m  ^ell,  Chelsea,  Deptford,  Finsbury,  Fulhara, 
1897,  21,400,  chiefly  Poles  and  Jews.  Lomza  ex-  Greenwich,  Hackney,  Hammersmith,  Hampstead^ 
isted  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  and  was  a  Holbom,  Islington,  Kensington,  Lambeth,  Lewis- 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance  in  ham,  Marylebone,  Paddington,  Saint  Pancras,. 
the  sixteenth  century.  Poplar,  Shoreditch,  Southwark  East.  South- 
LOKDOK,  llin'don  (British  Lundayn,  or  Lun-  wark  West,  Stepney,  Stoke  Newington,  Wands- 
dein;  Saxon  Lundon,  Lundone,  and  otheV  forms;  worth,  Westminster,  and  Woolwich.  Most  of  these^ 
in  Tacitus  and  other  Latin  writers,  Londinium,  formerly  villages  and  suburbs  of  historical  in- 
and  Lundinum,  Various  derivations  have  been  as-  terest,  are  treated  under  separate  titles,  to  whicU 
signed  to  the  name,  among  which  is  the  old  Brit-  refer.  But  many  square  miles  of  houses  had 
ish  lyn-,  lake,  and  dm,  town,  a  landing-place ;  already  been  added  to  the  outer  edge  of  this  dis- 
*as  until  recent  dates,  the  south  side  of  the  river  trict ;  the  market- roads  leading  into  the  city  were 
was  often  a  lake  in  some  parts  and  a  swamp  in  streets  lined  with  houses;  suburb  after  suburb 
others,  the  name  might  easily  be  changed  from  became  merged  with  the  city  Jby  the  building- 
Lyndin  to  London  and  be  descriptive  of  its  local  operations  that  overtook  and  passed  beyond  them» 
position').  The  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  Thus  the  large  towns  of  Edmonton,  Enfield,, 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  largest  Hornsey,  Tottenham,  and  Willesden  in  Middlesex,, 
city  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Croydon  and  Wimbledon  in  Surrey,  and  East  and 
tidewater  on  the  river  Thames,  where  in  the  days  W'est  Ham,  Ilford,  and  Walthamstow  in  Essex 
before  the  Roman  occupancy  there  was  a  conven-  (qq.v.),  ranging  in  1901  from  40,000  to  over 
lent  crossing  place,  the  swamps  on  the  south  and  260,000  population,  and  scores  of  smaller  places,, 
the  forests  on  the  north  being  so  situated  as  practically  lost  their  identity,  because  they  be- 
naturally  to  cause  the  northern  and  southern  came  merely  parts  of  the  one  great  urban  aggre- 
routes  to  converge  upon  this  crossing,  with  the  gate. 

result  that  a  thriving  town  or  trading  point  was  London  County  and  these  wide-spreading  ac- 
developed.  The  parallel  of  latitude  of  5P  30'  N.  cretions  on  all  sides  of  it  form  Greater  London, 
bisects  the  city.  This  area,  which  is  accurately  defined  by  t he- 
London  occupies  both  banks  of  the  Thames  boundaries  embracing  the  Metropolitan  and  City 
River  about  50  miles  above  its  estuary,  the  river,  of  London  police  districts,  covers  an  area  of  693 
spanned  by  numerous  fine  bridges,  flowing  through  square  miles,  and  had  a  population  in  1891  nf 
the  more  southern  part  of  the  city  with  sluggish  5.633.806,  and  in  1901  of  6,580,816.  It  include-^ 
current  and  in  long,  winding  reaches,  its  breadth  all  the  territory  within  a  radius  of  about  14- 
being  from  600  to  900  feet.     Below  London  the  miles  from  Trafalgar  Square,  the  coimty  of  Lon- 
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don,  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  and  parts  of  Surrey,  annual  fall  of  rain  is  nearly  25  inches,  while  at 

Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire.     For  the  Gov-  Plymouth,  in  the  west,  it  is  40  inches, 
ernment    postal    and    telegraphic    service,    the        Stbeets.    Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 

Metropolitan  area  is  divided  into  eight  postal  many  of  them  are  inadequate,  particularly  in 

districts,  the  Eastern,  Northern,  Northwestern,  the  large  business  districts,  where  the  congested 

Western,  Southwestern,  Southeastern,  East  Cen-  conditions  of  the  street  traffic  are  a  great  disad- 

tral,  and  West  Central,  which  are  respectively  vanUge.    Some  of  the  most  important  streets  are 

designated  by  their  initial  letters.    While  extend-  being  widened,  but  no  comprehensive  scheme  to 

ing  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  administrative  relieve  the  uncomfortable  crowding  in  the  Strand, 

county  of  London,  the  posUl  districts  do  not  Fleet  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Holbom,  Cheapside, 

embrace  the  whole  area  covered  by  the  Metro-  and  other  leading  streets  has  yet  been  adopted.- 

politan  police  districts.  The   finest  promenade  in  London   is  along  the 

As  in  all   large  cities  that  include  in  their  Thames  Embankment,  which  is  buttressed  up  by 

limits  opportunities  for  further  growth,  a  con-  a  wall  of  large  granite  blocks,  and  affords  one 

siderable  percentage  of  the  surface  of  Greater  of  the  most  spacious  thoroughfares  in  London. 

London  is  not  yet  utilized  for  streets  and  build-  Regent  Street,  where  the  most  fashionable  shops 

ing-sites.     The  area  under  crops  and  grass  in  are  situated,  has  ample  width,  but  its  architec- 

1899  was  12,054  acres.  ture  is  plain  and  monotonous.    Buildings  of  more 

Aspects  of  the  Citt.  There  is  no  point  of  imposing  quality  have  been  erected  in  consider- 
vanti^ge  in  London  where  the  whole  city  may  be  able  numbers  on  Oxford  Street,  which  ranks  next 
seen  even  on  the  clearest  day.  The  view  from  the  in  importance  among  the  business  thoroughfares, 
top  of  the  Fire  Monument,  in  the  centre  of  the  Piccadilly  is  famous  for  the  shops  that  line  its 
city,  still  reveals  the  roofs  of  numberless  houses  eastern  half  and  the  fine  dwellings  and  club- 
on*  the  horizon.  London  has  grown  not  like  houses  along  its  western  extension.  Among  other 
most  great  cities  around  a  centre,  but  is  the  out-  familiar  streets,  many  of  which  are  treated  under 
come  of  the  merging  together  of  inany  towns  and  separate  titles,  are  Fleet  Street,  mainly  devoted 
villages.  These  various  centres  differed  from  to  the  newspaper  trade;  Paternoster  Row,  near 
one  another,  and  gave  much  of  their  distinctive  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  headquarters  of  the 
personality  to  the  districts  in  the  great  city  book  trade;  Downing  Street,  conUining  the  new 
which  they  occupy.  Thus  London  is  an  assem-  Government  offices;  Holbom  Viaduct,  an  elevated 
blage  of  urban  districts,  each  differing  from  street  overcoming  the  steep  descent  of  Holbom 
the  other  and  having  its  distinctive  appearance  Hill  between  Newgate  and  Hatton  Garden,  and 
and  history.  Warehouses  are  the  predominant  lined  with  fine  stores;  Bow  Street,  with  its  cele- 
feature  in  one  region;  banks  or  factories,  palaces,  brated  police  court;  the  Haymarket,  with  its  the- 
villas,  or  tenement-houses  each  give  a  distinct  atres  and  hotels;  Bond  Street,  the  seat  of  the 
individuality  to  other  districts.  The  impres-  retail  jewelry  trade,  with  fine  stores;  and  Pall 
sion  which  the  city  as  a  whole  makes  upon  Mall,  a  street  of  handsome  buildings  and  the 
the  visitor  is  not  entirely  favorable.    The  streets  centre  of  club  life. 

are  narrow  and  the  more  densely  peopled  districts        Buildings.    The  ^eatest  recent  innovation  in 

in  particular  lack  sun  and  air.     It  is  a  giant  the  building  enterprises  of  I^ndon  is  the  multi- 

among  cities,  but  in  beautiful,  attractive  aspects  plication  of  very  large  and  handsome  hotels,  the 

it  is  far  inferior  to  many  others.    It  has  many  increasing  numberof  theatres  which  far  surpass  the 

fine  buildings,  but  in  its  larger  features  it  is  old  buildings  in  architecture  and  in  the  safety, 

positively  ugly  when  compared  with  Paris,  for  convenience,  and  beautv  of  their  interior  arrange- 

example— which,  particularly  under  the  regime  ments  and  fittings,  and  the  construction  of  apart- 

of  Napoleon  III.,  waxed  not  only  in  size  and  im-  ment  houses  and  flats,  formerly  unknown  in  Lon- 

porUnoe,  but  also  in  its  aesthetic  aspects.     Love  don.    All  parts  of  London  are  alike  in  the  fact 

for  the  practical  and  useful  predominated  over  that  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  all 

love  for  the  beautiful  in  the  making  of  London.  ^^  blackened  by  the  smoke-laden  fojgs,  though  the 

The  prevailing  cloud,  mist,  and  fog  in  the  atmos-  West   End  suffers   least   from  this   discomfort. 

phere  of  England,  due  to  the  neighboring  seas,  There  are  no  quarries  m  the  neighborhood,  and 

are  intensified  in  this  enormous  aggregation  of  *o'.,*'»i?  ^"^^^  t,^«  ordinary  houses  are  of  brick, 

houses  and  inhabitants;  and  the  exclusive  use  of  7»^»1«  ^^^  stone  for  the  finer  buildings  w. brought 

bituminous  coal  both  for  domestic  and  industrial  f^<>J?  *  f  «.**  distance.     The  buildings  in  1901 

purposes  fills  the  air  with  smoke  which  smirches  '"  ,^^^«o  •  u"w.^.^**''%'^J*a"a^       London   included 

the  house  walls  and  gives  the  whole  city  a  dingy  f^  1,768  inhabited  and  40.069  uninhabited  struc- 

aspect.     The  greatest  development   of  the  citv  *""«  V"^  ^^24  in  course  of  erection. 
fft)m  the  small  original  nucleus  near  the  ToweV        London  has  expanded  principally  toward  the 

has  been  to  the  no^rth  and  west,  the  Surrey  or  rh;\S?;ecuL'"Th^^ 

"i::iI,'tT.:{f%'^.*{:'   Thames   embracing  only  J'^'tht'wr^ 

about  one-third  of  the  present  Metropolitan  Dis-  'p^^,^  ^„^  Kensington  Gardens),  and  thus  escape 

*  X      J      .  X.       11    1     1  «  most  of  the  smoke-laden  air  of  the  factory  dis- 

CUMATE.    London  is  an  exceptionally  healthful  tricts.     Here  are  the  palatial  residences  of  the 

city  apart  from  the  imperfections  still  existing  in  aristocracy  who  deserted  their  residences  farther 

the  sanitary  system,  and  the  somewhat  deleteri-  east  in  the  districts  now  occupied  by  commer- 

ous  influences  of  smoke  and  fog  which  aggravate  cial  London.    Just  east  of  the  old  City,  now  the 

diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.    These  influ-  financial  centre  of  London,  and  immediately  in 

ences,  however,  are  not  now  believed  to  be  so  contact  with  it,  are  the  poorest  quarters  of  Lon- 

unfavorable    as    was    formerly    supposed.      The  don  (the  East  End)^  where  myriads  live  in  pov- 

mean  annual  temperature  is  about  50**  F..  rang-  erty  and  many  in  misery;  here  the  annual  death- 

ing  from  39.9**  for  the  quarter  ending  in  March  rate  is  from  30  to  60  for  every  1000  persons, 

to  60.4*  for  the  quarter  ending  in  September.   The  want  of  work  and  bread  greatly  increasing  the 
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mortality.     Some  of  the  narrow  streets  in  the  royal  entrance.    The  chief  interior  features  are 

Rotherhithe,  Bermondsey,  and  Lambeth  districts,  the  House  of  Peers,  the  House  of  Commons,  West* 

south  of  the  Thames^  are  also  the  abodes  of  the  minster  Hall,  part  of  the  ancient  Westminster 

poorer  classes.  Palace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  the  scene 

Extending  far  north  of  the  old  City  are  tens  of  numerous  historical  events  of  importance,  the 

of  square  miles  of  houses  of  the  common  English  octagonal  central  hall  with  its  noble  monuments, 

type  occupied  by  the  lower  middle  classes,  who  the   libraries,   and   the   numerous   courts.     The 

live  comfortably  on  modest  incomes;  and  on  the  dome  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral  (q.v.)  rise^  high 

outskirts  of  the  city  to  the  north  and  east  are  above  London,  is  visible  from  most  parts  of  the 

great  districts  chiefly  inhabited  by  artisan^  liv-  city,  is  the  first  object  to  impress  the  stranger, 

ing  in  small  but  neat  houses.    In  the  northwest  and  is  the  noblest  of  the  monumental  structures, 

are  many  more  square  miles  with  higher  and  Here  also  are  many  monuments  to  military  and 

larger  houses,  many  of  them  architecturally  pre-  naval   heroes,  artists,  and  other  great  men  of 

tentious,  the  homes  of  the  wealthier  middle  class.  England.    The  Mansion  House  in  the  Poultry,  the 

Thousands  of  these  houses  are  luxurious  homes,  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  is  an  eigh- 

The  most  striking  edifices  in  the  City  of  Lon-  teenth-century  structure  in  a  Corinthian  style 

don  proper,  which  embraces  only  673  acres,  are  of  architecture;   the  Guildhall    (q.v.),   or  City 

banks,  exchanges,  warehouses,  and  offices,  among  Council  Hall,  dates  from  1411;  the  Royal  Courts 

which  still  stand  a  number  of  edifices  which  were  of  Justice,  a  magnificent  block  of  Gothic  build- 

the  palaces  of  the  nobility  before  commerce  drove  ings  on  the  Strand,  were  opened  in  1882.     The 

them  farther  west.     During  the  day  more  than  luxurious  club-houses  are  naturally  grouped  in 

1,000,000  human  beings  are  working  within  the  the  district  where  they  are  most  accessible  at 

narrow  limits  of  the  old  City.    At  night  its  only  once  to  the  Parliament  buildings  and  Government 

inhabitants  are  the  caretakers  with  their  families  offices,  the  financial  centre  of  the  old  City  and  the 

and  the  police.    Only  26,923  persons  lived  in  the  aristocratic  West  End.    The  clubs  are  situated  in 

old  City  in  1901.  the  district  between  Saint  James's  Park  on  the 

Two  of  the  royal  palaces,  once  in  the  heart  of  south,  Piccadilly  on  the  north,  and  Regent  Street 

the   fashionable   quarter,   are  now   considerably  on  the  east.    Most  of  the  club  buildings  are  im- 

east  of  the  aristocratic  part  of  London.     These  pressive  in  proportions  and  architecture  and  are 

are  Saint  James's  Palace    (qiv.),  lying  directly  classed  among  the  ornaments  of  London, 

eastward  of  Belgravia,  the  most  fashionable  part  The  more  prominent  of  the  theatres,  of  which 

of  London,  and  Buckingham  Palace,  isolated  by  there  are  over  thirty-six  in  the  county  district 

the  parks  in  front  of  it  and  the  royal  private  and  several  in  the  suburbs,  are  the  Royal  Italian 

gardens  in  the  rear,  but  within  sound  of  the  roar  Opera    or    Covent    Garden    Theatre,    in    Bow 

of  commercial   Victoria   Street.     Other  notable  Street;  Drury  Lane  Theatre;  the  Lyceum,  The 

palaces  are  Marlborough  House  ((j.v.),  the  resi-  Strand,  The  Savoy,  The  Adelphi,  and  the  Gaiety, 

dence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  Kensmgtdn  Palace,  all  in  the  Strand;  the  Haymarket;  Her  Majesty's 

(q.v.)  on  the  west  of  Kensington  Gardens;  Lam-  Theatre,  opposite  the  Haymarket;  The  Princess, 

beth  Pnlace   (q.v.),  the  archiepiscopal  residence  in  Oxford  Street;  The  Criterion,  in  Piccadilly; 

of  the  primates  of  England;  and  Whitehall  (q.v.),  and  Daly's  Theatre,  in  Leicester  Square.     The 

the  ancient  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  York,  chief  of  the  music  halls  are  the  Alhambra  and 

replete  with  historic  associations,  and  now  used  the  Empire,  both  in  Leicester  Square,  and  the 

for  public  offices.  South  of  London  Palace  of  Amusements,  in  Lon- 

The  Tower  (q.v.)  is  the  most  venerable  of  the  don  Road,  holding  5,000  persons, 
old  buildings.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  The  city  is  adorned  throughout  with  numerous 
Thames  nt  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  City,  monuments,  statues,  and  memorials  of  eminent 
The  ancient  walls,  the  fine  building  called  the  personages,  the  more  remarkable  being  the  Albert 
White  Tower,  Saint  John's  Chapel,  one  of  the  Memorial,  between  Queen's  and  Prince's  gates, 
finest  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  in  Great  Kensington  Gardens,  opposite  Albert  Hall,  a  mag- 
Britain,  nnd  other  structures  of  more  modem  nificent  Gothic  monument  designed  by  Sir  G. 
date  stand  amid  a  garden  and  drill  ground  every  Scott  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  $600,000 ;  the  Nel- 
inch  of  which  is  historic.  This  scene  of  former  son  CJolumn,  fountains,  and  other  statues  in 
crimes  nnd  suffering  is  now  used  as  an  arsenal  Trafalgar  Square;  the  colossal  Statue  of  Achilles 
and  armory,  and  the  crown  jewels  of  the  King-  or  Guard's  Monument,  at  Hyde  Park  comer,  to 
dom  are  kept  there.  W^estminster  Abbey  (q.v.),  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  the  National  Memorial 
less  ancient  than  the  Tower,  was  built  in  the  city  to  Queen  Victoria,  in  course  of  erection  in  front 
of  that  name  long  since  merged  with  London,  of  Buckingham  Palace;  and  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
In  spite  of  additions  and  restorations  not  ap-  on  the  "niames  Embankment,  the  companion 
proved  by  the  architectural  taste  of  to-day,  the  Egyptian  obelisk  to  the  one  in  Central  Park, 
Abbey  remains  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  New  York. 

of  Gothic  architecture  in  England.     Its  interior  Museuks  Ain>  Libbabies.    London  is  especially 

is  strikinirly  beautiful,  though  much  crowded  with  rich  in  museums.    They  are  among  the  finest  in 

monuments  reared  to  royalty  and  hundreds  of  the  world;   and  aame  of  them,  devoted  to  spe- 

the  grout  men  of  the  country.    Among  the  largest  cialties,  are  particularly  notable.     Perhaps  the 

Gothic  edifices  in  the  world  are  the  Houses  of  most  famous  of  modem  collections  are  those  of 

Parliament,  standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  British  Museum   (q.v.),  a  vast  edifice  filled 

with   a   river  front  of  940  feet,  covering  eight  with  countless  treasures  of  art  and  nature.  Many 

acres  and  containing  more  than  1000  rooms  and  of  its  galleries  are  crowded  with  sculptures.    The 

two  miles  of  corridors.     The  chief  external  fea-  genius  of  Greece  may  be  better  studied  in  Lon- 

tures  are  Saint  Stephen's  or  the  Clock  Tower,  don  than  in  Athens  since  Lord  Elgin   brought 

318  feet  high,  containing  the  great  bell  Big  Ben;  his  famous  collection  of  marbles  to  London  in 

the  Middle  Tower,  300  feet  high;  and  the  Victoria  1816.     The  most  interesting  and  admirable  ex- 

Tower,  340  feet  high,  with  its  handsome  and  lofty  amples  of  the  sculptural  arti  of  Egypt,  Assgrria, 
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and  other  parts  of  the  ancient  world  may  be  Humane  Society  building,  and  the  fine  church 
seen  in  these  galleries.  The  library  contains  of  Saint  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  containing  the 
about  2,000,000  volumes.  Since  the  Museum  was  graves  and  monuments  of  many  celebrities;  Lin- 
founded  in  1753,  the  British  nation  has  expended  coin's  Inn  Fields,  the  largest  square  in  London, 
about  $40,000,ONOO  in  collecting,  housing,  and  car-  surrounded  by  offices  of  the  legal  fraternity ; 
ing  for  these  treasures.  The  National  Gallery  in  Hanover  Square,  with  Saint  Gorge's  Church, 
Trafalgar  Square  includes  more  than  1500  paint-  famous  for  its  fashionable  weddings;  and  the 
ings,  the  old  masters  being  well  represented,  aristocratic  Grosvenor,  Cavendish,  Portman,  and 
This  gallery  has  large  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  Berkeley  squares.  In  London  County  there  are 
is  thus  enabled  to  secure  many  of  the  choicest  thirteen  parks,  with  a  total  area  of  2000 
specimens  of  European  art.  The  Royal  Academy  acres,  of  which  the  most  thronged  is  Hyde  Park, 
of  Art  occupies  a  section  of  New  Burlington  390  acres,  extending  in  the  West  End  from  May- 
House,  facing  Piccadilly,  and  is  noted  for  its  col-  fair  to  Kensington  Gardens.  This  park,  sur- 
lection  of  rare  works  and  for  its  annual  exhibi-  rounded  by  fine  residential  districts,  has  a  beauti- 
tion  of  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  Society  of  ful  lake,  broad  avenues,  shaded  by  large  trees. 
Royal  Academicians,  founded  in  1768,  consists  and  fine  expanses  of  grass  with  fiower-beds  and 
of  40  Royal  Academicians,  30.  Associates,  and  2  clumps  of  shrubbery:  In  the  height  of  the  social 
Associate  Engravers.  season,  when  the  avenues  are  crowded  witli  hand- 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  fortoerly  the  «>me  equipages  and  many  thousands  of  pedestri- 

South  Kensington  Museum,  has  a  great  variety  ans  throng  the  walks,  probably  no  park  in  the 

of   the  choicest   art   products.     It  is   not   only  world- equals  the  brilliant  and  varied  scene  that 

a  museum,  but  also  the  most  important  school  Hy<lc   Park   presents.     Farther  west  are   Ken- 

of  art  and  industrial  science  in  Great  BriUin.  sington  Gardens,  more  thickly  planted  with  trees 

Separated  by  Exhibition  Road  is  the  fine  block  and  plants  than  is  Hyde  Park.     Regent's  Park, 

conUining  the  buildings  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  ja  ^n©  northwest,  is  famed  for  its  zoological  and 

with  its  permanent  exhibition  of  the  producU,  botanical  gardens,   large  drowds  being  also  at- 

manufactures,  and  industries  of  the  Empire;  the  tracted  there  m  summer  by  the  cricket, matches 

Natural  History  Museum,  with  ite  complete  col-  *<>  which  the  northern  part  of  the  park  is  de- 

lection;    the  Royal   College  of  Music;   and  the  J^^-    Saint  James s  Park  and  Green  Park,  not 

Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  accom-  'a'  {^om  Trafalgar  Square,  are  among  the  old 

modating  8,000  persons,  and  containing  one  of  the  Zpy?l    Parks,    long    since    open    to    the    public, 

largest  organs  in  the  world.  Besides  other  smaller  parks,  the  gardens  along 

Among  the  special  museums  and  collections  the  Thames  Embankment  are  very  popular ;  play- 
offering  admirable  facilities  for  students  and  f  ^"^*^*  here  and  there  are  maintained  for  chil- 
scientiic  workers  are  the  Anatomical  Museum  ^'^°'  *"^  disused  churchyards,  with  various 
in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Geological  Mu-  «^"*5f  %°1  semi-private  gardens,  add  to  the 
seum,  and  the  museums  of  the  Royal  Geographi-  "P"**?^'  of  breathmg-places.  Excursions  to  Ep- 
cal  Society  and  the  Royal  Society,  at  the  head  of  P»?«  ^""^^^  «"d  many  other  delightful  rural  dis- 
scientific  organizations  in  Great  Britain;  and  of  ^"J;^  ^''^  ^^'J  largely  patronized, 
the  Anthropological  Institute  and  the  Geological  Water.  The  people  do  not  yet  enjoy  an  ade- 
and  Linnatan  societies.  About  1,000,000  persons  qjate  supply  of  pure  water.  The  mam  sources 
every  year  visit  the  most  complete  collection  of  ?^  supply  are  the  Thames,  above  London,  and  the 
living  animals  in  the  world,  installed  in  Regent's  Lea  River,  private  companies  leading  the  water 
Park  and  the  property  of  the  Zoological  Society.  "J<«.  ^^^  c>^y  and  distributing  it  m  all  directions. 
The  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  and  Their  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  other  appliances 
Botanical  societies  have  admirable  collections,  ^ave  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money;  but  the 
which,  however,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  companies  have  not  sufficiently  guarded  a^inst 
unsurpassed  exhibits  at  Kew  Gardens,  which  ^'^^  introduction  of  deleterious  elements,  and  the 
are  probably  the  most  varied  and  the  rich-  ^^^y  authorities  as  yet  have  not  succeeded  in  get- 
est  in  the  world.  The  Crystal  Palace  (q.v.),  *["?  t^«  management  of  the  water-supply  into 
south  of  London,  has  many  beautiful  models  of  ^^^f'r  own  hands.  Although  the  water  is  care- 
architectural  and  art  works,  but  the  great  build-  ^^^ly  filtered,  it  is  said  to  contain  some  amount 
ing  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  of  200  acres  is  main-  of  sewage  pollution.  The  question  of  improving 
Uined  more  for  recreation  than  for  instruction,  and  augmenting  the  water-supply  is  one  of  the 
The  People's  Palace  for  East  I^ndon,  on  the  Mile  serious  problems  receiving  constant  attention. 
End  Road,  is  an  immense  structure  comprising  Sewers.  Nearly  $40,000,000  has  been  ex- 
a  large  amusement  hall,  free  library,  reading-  pended  on  the  sewerage  system  of  Ixmdon.  The 
rooms,  technical  college,  engineering  workshops,  length  of  the  main  sewers  is  over  87  miles.  They 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  school  of  art,  discharge  into  outfall  works  at  Barking  on  the 
a  winter  garden,  gymnasium,  and  swimming-  north  of  the  Thames  and  at  Crossness  on  the 
baths,  all  devoted  to  the  intellectual  and  ma-  south  side,  where  the  sewage  is  chemically  treat- 
terial  advancement,  the  recreation  and  amuse-  ed  and  rendered  innocuous,  the  overflow  empty- 
ment  of  the  vast  artisan  population  of  t>ie  East  ing  into  the  river  from  II  to  15  miles  below 
End.  Many  other  societies  and  institutions  have  London  Bridge,  and  the  slud^  being  taken  50 
large  libraries,  most  of  which  are  accessible  to  milea  out  to  sea.  It  is  only  within  the  past  fifty 
the  public.  years  that  the  provisions  for  removing  and  dia- 

Parks    and    Squares.      London    has    many  posing  of  the  sewage  of  London  have,  in  a  sani- 

squares  and  open   places,  but  they   are  by  no  tary  sense,  been  at  all  adequate. 

means  adequate  for  so  large  a  population.  Among  Markets.    The  markets  of  Tendon  are  among 

the  principal  squares  are  Trafalgar  Square,  with  the  great  sights  of  the  city.    Many  tourists  leave 

fine  monuments,,   and  surrounded  by  handsome  their  hotels  at  dawn  to  see  the  remarkable  dis- 

buildings,  including  clubs,  hotels,  the  National  piny  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fiowers  in  Covent 

(Gallery,  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  the  Royal  Garden.    For  centuries  the  householders  obtained 
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their  supplies  from  these  markets.     Enormous  ordinary  vocations  of  lif€^.  There  are  also  a  large 

<|uantitie8   of   provisions   and   vegetables,   fruits  number  of  middle-class  schools,  with  more  ex- 

«nd  flowers  are  still  purchased  by  consumers  at  tended  courses  of  study,  which  are  supported  by 

the  markets;  but  retail  stores  are  now  found  in  churches,  corporations,  societies,  or  endowments, 

all  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  main  trade  of  the  Some   of   the   endowed   schools,   such   as    Saint 

markets  is  in  supplying  them  with  the  commodi*  Paul's  and  Charterhouse,  have  existed  for  cen- 

ties  they  sell  to  householders.     The  Smithfield  turies.    London  is  not  a  great  centre  of  univer- 

market  is  the  great  source  of  meat-supply  for  sity  instruction  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    The 

•central   London.     The   building  occupies   about  University  of  London,  previous  to  1900  merely 

three  acres.    The  Leadenhall  market  is  the  prin-  an  examining  body,  embraces  more  than  a  score 

«ipal  market  for  poultry  and  game.   Billing^te  of  institutions  of  all  kinds,  at  the  head  of  which 

is  famous  as  the  largest  fish  market  in  the  world,  are  University  College  and  King's  College.    The 

Covent     Qarden     market     is     more     important  lectures  of  the  University  Extension  are  well 

than  any  other  in  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  flow-  attended,  and  are  a  useful  feature  of  the  free* 

«rs.     At  Islington  is  a  large  market  exclusively  education  system.    A'  number  of  large  industrial 

devoted  to  domestic  cattle,  while  foreign  cattle  schools   are  supported  from   the  public   funds, 

are  sold  at  Deptford.     The  coal  market  is  the  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  finer  facilities 

largest  establishment  for  the  sale  of  coal  in  the  for   obtaining  a  thorough   training   in   medical 

world.    The  poorer  classes  of  tHe  East  End  obtain  and    surgical    science    than    in    the    College    of 

nearly  all  their  cheap  vegetables  and  other  sup-  Physicians,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the  other 

plies  from  street  venders,  the  gross  amotmt  of  medical  schools,  and  the  hospitals  of  London, 

whose  annual  trade  is  about  $17,000,000.  Medical  students  are  attracted  thither  from  all 

Population.    The  population  of  Greater  Lon-  parts  of  the  world.    The  study  of  law  is  pursued 

<lon,  in  1001,  was  6,681,000.    The  population  of  at  the  Inns  of  Court  (q.v.).    Although  London  is 

the  county  and  city  of  London  was  4,537,000.  not  a  great  centre  of  imiversity  education,  it  may 

Oreater    London    contains    more    than    one-fifth  justly  be  regarded  as  the  scientific  and  literary 

of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales,  centre  of  the  British  Empire — a  position  given  to 

More  than   half  of   the   inhabitants  were  bom  it  by  its  numerous  scientific  societies,  with  their 

in  London,  and   the  remainder  in  other  parts  large   collections^    its   great   publishing   houses, 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  excepting  about  which   issue   more   books   than   all   the   rest   of 

3  per  cent,  who  are  natives  of  the  British  colo-  Great  Britain,  and  its  newspapers  and  periodi- 

nies  and   foreign   countries.     Germans,   French,  cals,  about  700  in  number,  which  excel  in  influ- 

Dutch,    Poles,    and   Scandinavians   are   particu-  ence  and  in  literary  quality, 

larly  well  represented;   the  number  of  Jews  is  Communications.     Such  immense  multitudes 

more   considerable   than    in   any   other   city   of  as  throng  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  London 

England,  and  near  the  docks  in  the  East  End  during  business  hours  are  seen  in  very  few  other 

are   not  a  few   representatives  of   the   Chinese,  streets  of  the  world.     From  the  spacious  sta- 

Hindus,  and  other  Oriental  peoples.     Most  for-  tions  of  the  Metropolitan  and  other  railroads 

signers  who  make  their  homes  in  London  have  about    1,000,000   persons   are  emptied   into  the 

^one  there  in  search  of  better  business  opportu-  streets  every  morning.    Every  day  over  100,000 

nities,  but  their  number  is  proportionally  not  so  foot  passengers  and  over  20,000  vehicles  cross 

large  now  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago.  London  Bridge,  the  chief  means  of  communication 

The  death-rate  is  smaller  than  in  many  of  the  between    the    north    and    south    banks    of   the 

large  cities  of  the  world.    The  average  mortality  Thames.    Such  streets  as  the  Strand,  Cheapside, 

in  1881  was  21.6  per  1000,  or  less  than  that  of  Ludgate  Hill,  Cannon,  and  Lombard  streets  on 

the  twenty  other  largest  towns  of  England;   in  week-days  appear  to  be  filled  with  a  mass  of 

1899,  with  a  total  mortality  of  88,063,  in  London  omnibuses,    cabs,    carriages,   truck-wagons,   and 

County,  the  death-rate  was  19.4  per  1000.    In  the  pedestrians.     The   omnibuses,  though  compara- 

same  year  the  births  numbered  133,134,  or  29.3  tively   slow,   carried   265,500,000   passengers   in 

l)er    1000.     The   birth-rate   largely   exceeds   the  1900.    Thousands  of  cabs  and  carriages  are  also 

death-rate,   and   about  three-fourths  of  the  in-  largely  patronized,  for  fares  are  cheap.  A  whistle 

erease  in  London  population  is  derived  from  this  blown  on  any  door-step  in  London  is  likely  to 

source.      The    death-rate    has    steadily   declined  bring  a  cab  immediately. 

since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuiy,  when  it  The  more  rapid  means  of  communication  are 

\vas  first  exceeded  by  the  birth-rate.  The  number  afforded   by   the   underground   railroads,   which 

of  marriages  in  1899  was  41,876,  or  18.4  per  1000  place  all  quarters  of  the  town  in  communication 

-of  the  inhabitants — ^a  little  less  than  the  mean  with  one  another,  and  connect  London  with  the 

rate  in  the  ten  years,  1870  to  1879.     In  1889  the  great  trunk   lines   which    send   trains   to   every 

number  of  illejifitimate  births  was  4749,  or  3.6  per  part  of  the  Kingdom.     The  underground   raif- 

<?ent.  of  the  total.     The  paupers  of  all  classes  roads  have  numerous  stations  scattered  through- 

(1899-1900)     numbered    120.912.      One    of    the  out  the  larger  part  of  London,  and  carry  over 

greatest   conveniences   provided   by  the   Govern-  160,000,000  passengers  a  year.    The  trunk  lines 

ment  for  the   common  people  is  the  numerous  have  most  of  their  stations,  some  of  them  pala- 

public  baths  and  wash-houses,  which  are  patron-  tial  structures,  not  on  the  outskirts,  but  in  the 

ized  by  over  5,000.000  bathers  and  washers  every  very  heart  of  the  city.     The  chief  of  these  are 

year.  Waterloo.     Charing     Cross,     Victoria,     London 

Education.  Over  500.000  pupils  attend  the  Bridge,  Paddington,  Euston  Square,  Saint  Pan- 
common  schools,  975  in  number,  which  are  scat-  eras.  King's  Cross,  Broad  Street,  Liverpool  Street, 
tered  all  over  the  city.  These  are  the  public  schools  Bishopsgate,  and  Fenchurch  Street.  In  1901 
of  London,  under  charge  of  the  School  Board,  there  were  over  101  miles  of  tramways  and 
and  costing  the  taxpayers  $16,938,330  in  1900.  electrical  street  railroads  in  operation,  throtigh- 
The  courses  of  study  include  all  the  common  out  the  metropolitan  area,  with  several  miles 
branches  and  are  intended  to  fit  the  pupil  for  the  more  under  construction  or  authorized.     Raj)id 
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transit  is  thus  afforded  to  every  part  of  the  later  thi^i  the  other  great  docks,  have  some  im- 
business  and  manufacturing  districts.  It  is  proved  facilities.  Freight-cars  load  and  un- 
chiefly  due  to  these  facilities  for  rapidly  reach-  load  at  the  ship's  side;  and  a  vessel  unloaded  at 
ing  tne  business  centres  that  London  has  been  one  of  the  import  docks  needs  only  to  be  moored 
able  to  spread  itself  far  over  the  surrounding  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  dock  to  be  loaded 
<x)untry,  to  the  great  advantage  of  public  health,  at  an  export  dock.  The  London  docks  have 
The  result  is  that  most  of  t^e  people  live  in  many  conveniences.  Some  of  them  have  re- 
houses only  two  to  five  stories  in  height,  in-  refrigerated  cellars  for  the  temporary  storage 
stead  of  being  packed  together  in  buildings  of  of  frozen-meat  imports.  The  fact  that  most  of 
.great  altitude,  as  in  some  other  cities.  Streef  the  shipping  business  of  the  port  is  carried  on  in 
cars  or  trams  do  an  enormous  business,  chiefly  in  tliese  interior  basins  deprives  the  river-front  of 
the  outlying  districts.  The  Thames  has  also  been  much  of  its  former  appearance  of  activity.  Pas- 
a  great  means  of  communication  between  the  sengers  on  the  Thames  boats  may  steam  down  the 
East  and  West  of  the  city,  though  the  service  of  river  from  the  Tower  and  see  very  few  sea  vessels 
the  river  passenger  boats  is  declining.  Four  tun-  excepting  those  that  are  passing  up  or  down  the 
nels  under  the  Thames — the  Thames,  Blackwall,  river.  The  large  number  of  vessels  in  the  docks 
und  Greenwich  tunnels,  and  the  Tower  Subway—  where  thousands  of  men  are  loading  or  discharg- 
form  continuous  streets  between  North  and  South  ing  cargoes  are  hidden  from  view  by  the  build- 
London.  The  Rotherhithe  tunnel  is  under  con-  ings  along  the  banks.  The  largest  vessels  in  the 
«truction  in  1903.  Among  the  bridges  proceeding  ocean  trade  are  able  to  pass  between  the  sea  and 
from  East  to  West  are  the  Tower  Bridge,  London  the  docks  only  at  high  tide,  though  enormous 
Bridge,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Waterloo  Bridge,  sums  have  been  expended  in  deepening  the  river 
Charing  Cross  Bridge,  Westminster  Bridge,  Lam-  ^or  modern  shipping.  The  channel  up  to  Tilbury 
beth  Bridge,  Vauxhall  Bridge,  Chelsea  Bridge,  i«  25  to  26  feet  deep  at  low  water.  In  recent 
Albert  Bri<]^,  and  Battersea  Bridge.  years  there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
The  Port.  The  port  extends  from  London  ^''/^^V^  deepening  of  the  river  and  the  providing 
Bridge  to  the  Nore  Lightship  in  the  estuary,  50  ^f  other  improvements.  The  number  of  ships 
miles.  The  dockage  facilities  are  now  embraced  visiting  the  port  is  increasing,  chiefly  on  account 
between  the  Tower  Bridge,  at  the  Tower  of  Lon-  J^  *?e  enormous  local  market  for  products  that 
4on,  and  Tilbury  Docks,  35  miles  down  the  London  provides.  The  result  is  that  port  charges 
river.  Previous  to  the  nineteenth  century  the  ^^  very  expensive  and  vessels  are  delayed  in  the 
business  of  the  port  was  carried  on  under  many  transaction  of  their  port  business.  Merchants 
disadvantages.  Small  sailing  vessels  were  tied  complain  that  the  shipping  trade  is  being  driven 
up  near  tht  shore,  and  the  larger  ones  were  an-  I?  o^'^^'"  P^T^-  ^he  problem  of  increased  facili- 
cfiored  in  the  stream.  LightorS  carried  the  car-  *»^  "  J^^''^  "^^^^  attention  from  the  Gov- 
goes  between  the  quays  and  the  shipping.  The  emment.  The  enormous  coasting  trade  tributary 
manipulation  of  freight  was  under  difficult  con-  *<>  London  double  that  of  Liverpool,  contributes 
ditions.  The  best  wharfage  facilities  were  pro-  *«  ™»*^«  ^^«  P«^  ,^^«  l>^"«.«*  ,*"  the  world.  On 
vided  by  the  so-called  L^gal  wharves,  between  *"  *^«;*g«  ^  ""^^^  *"»^«*  *»  **»«  P^^  «^  ^"^^^'^ 
London  Bridge  and  the  Tower,  private  propertv,  ^^^f^  *«"  ™"*"^'  ,  ^  .^  ,  ^  . 
whose  owners  charged  exorbitant  rates.  Vessel-  Commerce.  The  value  of  the  total  foreign 
owners  and  merchants  were  not  able  to  free  them-  trade  of  London  has  amounted  for  years  past  to 
selves  from  this  monopoly  tor  to  secure  authority  considerably  over  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  In  1900 
to  provide  accommodations  for  themselves  along  it  was  about  $1,300,000,000.  The  average  annual 
the  river  till  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  tonnage  of  over-sea  shipping  amounts  to  more 
tury,  when  the  first  of  the  artificial  basins,  the  ^^an  16,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  tonnage  of 
West  India  Docks,  was  built;  this  great  im-  *"»  over-sea  vessels  entering  and  clearing  m 
provement  was  soon  followed  bv  others,  and  the  1900  was  16,700.727  tons.  In  recent  years  Lon- 
present  dock  svstem  was  rapidly  developed.  Most  aon»  while  practically  holding  its  own  in  the 
of  the  docks  extend  along  the  river-front  on  the  amount  of  home  products  exported  or  com- 
promontories  formed  on  the  north  and  south  modities  imported  for  domestic  consumption,  has 
chores  by  the  winding  course  of  the  river  be-  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  forwarding  trade, 
tween  Tower  Bridge  and  Woolwich.  They  are  The  reason  is  chiefly  because  Hamburg,  Rotter- 
great  artificial  basins  excavated  a  short  distance  dani»  Antwerp,  Bremen,  and  Amsterdam,  in  the 
back  of  the  river,  with  which  thev  are  connected  course  of  the  large  development  of  their  shipping 
bv  deep  and  broad  channels.  The  mightiest  of  trade  within  the  past  fifteen  years,  have  estab- 
ateamships  as  well  as  numerous  smaller  vessels  Hshed  many  connections  with  foreign  ports  that 
are  moored  at  these  docks.  The  word  has  come  they  formerly  did  not  possess ;  consequently,  they 
to  m«an  in  London  not  only  an  artificial  basin,  do  not  now  rely  so  much  upon  London  for  a  part 
but  also  great  warehouses  on  or  adjoining  the  of  their  over-sea  transportation.  London,  how- 
^ocks,  and  large  railroad  and  wagon  facilities  for  ever,  is  still  more  thoroughly  connected  by  direct 
the  receipt  or  removal  of  freight.  The  principal  lines  of  communication  with  all  quarters  of  the 
docks  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  are  the  globe  than  any  other  port  in  the  world;  and  its 
AVest  India  docks  (300  acres),  the  Millwall  docks  business  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  fact  that 
(100  acres),  the  East  India  docks  (27  acres),  the  its  coasting  trade  with  the  other  ports  of  Great 
London  docks  (120  acres),  the  Victoria  and  Britain  is  about  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
Albert  docks,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  ports  together. 

<35  miles  down  the  river)  the  Tilbury  docks.    The        Three-fourths  of  the  great  aggregate  of  Lon- 

frretkt  docks  of  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames  don's  over-sea  trade  is  imports,  the  exports  being 

ure    the    Surrey    and    Commercial    docks     (350  comparatively  small.     There  are  several  reasons 

ncres).      The    Tilbury    docks,    opened    in    1886,  for  this  disparity  between  the  import  and  the 

«re  not  as  large  as  some  of  the  others,  having  a  export  trade.     In  the  first  place,  London  is  the 

water  area  of  only  65  acres,  but  having  been  built  largest  nucleus  for  the  consumption  of  food-sup- 
VoL.  xn.-28. 
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?lieB  and  many  other  commodities  in  the  world,  dreds  of  other  industries  give  employment  to 
he  amount  of  foreign  supplies  brought  in  for  thousands  of  working  people, 
consumption  in  the  Metropolitan  District  is  Finance.  London  is  still  the  chief  money 
greater  than  the  total  imports  of  many  large  centre  of  the  world.  The  business  of  the  great 
seaports.  Vegetables  are  brought  in  from  as  far  bankers  is  on  Lombard  Street  and  in  its  neigh- 
away  as  Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Then  borhood.  The  centre  of  the  banking  business 
London,  the  centre  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  of  the  country  is  the  Bank  of  England,  the  chief 
island,  is  the  largest  distributing  point  for  com-  bank  of  deposit  and  circulation  in  Europe,  housed 
modities  purchased  in  the  neighboring  European  in  a  plain,  low  building,  covering  four  acres,  and 
countries  for  consumption  throughout  Great  almost  devoid  of  ornamentation-  except  at  the 
Britain.  Nearly  all  British  imports  also  that  northwest  comer,  which  was  copied  from  a  Roman 
are  of  high  value  and  small  bulk  come  to  London  temple.  A  detailed  account  of  tnis  institution  will 
for  distribution  either  inland  or  to  foreign  coun-  be  found  in  the  article  Bank,  Banking.  The 
tries.  London  is  the  chief  British  market  for  private  and  joint-stock  banks  number  nearly  200, 
most  colonial  wares,  and  some  other  foreign  most  of  whicn  are  members  of  the  Clearing  House, 
and  colonial  products,  such  as  spices,  indigo,  where  a  daily  exchange  of  drafts  and  checks  i» 
cacao,  jute,  tin,  hides,  fur,  ivory,  precious  stones,  effected.  The  3000  members  of  the  Stock  £x- 
petroleupi,  and  spirits.  It  is  tne  largest  market  change,  near  the  Bank  of  England,  buy  and  sell 
for  tea  and  coffee,  but  is  surpassed  by  Liver-  all  the  stocks  and  shares  which  are  sanctioned 
pool  in  imports  of  raw  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  by  the  governing  committee. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  entire  British  im-  xhe  enormous  accumulation  of  capital  in  the 
port  trade  falls  to  London.  It  is  second  to  chief  cities  of  the  Kingdom  results  in  great  eager- 
Liverpool  in  the  export  of  British  manufac-  ness  to  find  favorable  opportunities  for  invest- 
tures  and  other  products,  but  controls  more  ment.  Surplus  funds  tend  naturally  to  London, 
than  one-half  of  the  country's  export  forwarding  ^.here  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  money  to 
trade.  float  enterprises  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  is 

The  most  important  and  bulkiest  article  among  to  London  that  colonial  projects,  railroad  and 
London's  imports  is  wool,  which  is  sent  direct  harbor  development  schemes,  wildcat  undertak- 
to  the  metropolis  from  Australia,  the  Cape^  of  ings,  and  countless  other  enterprises,  legitimate 
Good  Hope,  and  Argentina,  to  be  sold  at  auction  and  illegitimate,  from  all  quarters,  look  for  the 
at  the  Wool  Exchange,  the  largest  of  the  world's  necessary  funds.  Many  agents  of  London  money- 
wool  markets.  Great  quantities  of  the  fibre  are  lenders  and  companies  are  scattered  all  over  the 
reshipped  to  the  European  mainland,  and  impor-  world,  looking  for  new  fields  for  exploitation  or 
tant  amounts  are  sent  to  the  United  States.  The  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  numerous  enterprises 
larger  part  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  comraodi-  that  are  seeking  financial  assistance.  Informa- 
tics reshipped  from  London  go  to  other  Euro-  tion  as  to  the  prospects  for  safe  investment  in  all 
pean  ports.  parts  of  the   world   is  constantly   flowing   into 

Industries.    More  than  1,000,000  persons  are  London.    The  .money  centres  of  other  European 

engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits.     Although  countries  have  their  agents  in  London,  and  keep 

London  is  not  preeminent  m  special  lines  of  pro-  closely  in  touch  with  this  unequaled  centre  of 

duction,   as    Birmingham,    Lieeds,    and    Shefneld  finance. 

are,  it  is  still  the  leading  manufacturing  city  of  Government.     The    governmental    system    of 

the  Kingdom.     The   industries  are  widely  dia-  London  has  been  evolved  from  centuries  of  experi- 

tributed  through  the  metropolis,  but  the  great  ence  as  to  the  special  needs  of  the  metropolis, 

region   of  factories  extends   in   a  semicircle  to  and  differs  greatly  from  the  local  government  of 

the  east  and  south  of  the  City  of  London,  from  any  other  city  in  the  Kingdom.    The  British  Gov- 

Clerkenwell  through  Spital fields,  Bethnal  Green,  ernment  exercises  the  central  control.     Parlia- 
Mile  End,  Rotherhithe,  and  Southwark  to  Lam-  '  ment  defines  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  local 

beth;  thus  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  as  authorities  and  the  areas  over  which  their  func- 

M-ell  as  the  East  End  to  the  north  of  the  river,  tions  are  exercised.     Certain  departments  of  the 

is   well   represented   in   the   manifold   manufac-  Government  supervise  and  control   the   acts  of 

tures  of  the  metropolis.     About  20,000  men,  in  the   various  local   authorities.     The   consent  of 

round  numbers,  are  engaged  in  making  machin-  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  example,  must  be  ob- 

ery,  25,000  in,the  manufacture  of  furniture,  30.000  tained  for  any  extension  of  the  electric-Jinhtii^ 

in  the  printing  industry,  80,000  in  making  clothes,  system.     The  Board  of  Education  has  power  to 

and  over  6000  in  weaving  silk.  Wall-paper,  glass,  withhold  the  Government  grant  unless  the  effi- 

pottery,mu8ical  and  surgical  instruments,  jewelry,  ciency  of  the  school  system  in  each  district  i» 

clocks,   watches,  and  goldsmithery  are  conspic-  kept  up  to  a  certain  minimum.    No  park  or  com- 

uous  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  prod-  mon  may  be  inclosed  without  the  consent  of  the 

uct.     The  leather,  'saddleiy,  and  other  leather-  Board  of  Agriculture.     The  Local   Government 

wares  of  Ix)ndon,  produced  chiefly  on  the  south  Board,  also  a  department  of  the  general  Govem- 

side  of  the  Thames,  have  made  a  great  reputa-  ment,  has  the  widest  supervision  of  the  acta  of 

tion ;  and  about  200  breweries  turn  out  an  as-  the   local    authorities,    and   especially   over   the 

tonishinjsf  quantity  of  l)eer  and  ale.  the  national  finances  of  the  city.    The  local  bodies  cannot  raise 

beveragPi^.     Most  of  the  breweries  have  sunk  ar-  a  loan  without  the  consent  of  this  board  or  a 

tcsian  wells  and  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  pure  special  act  of  Parliament. 

water.    Over  000,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  The  ancient  City  of  London  has  its  own  gov- 

building,  fitting,  and  furnishing  of  houses.    Lon-  emment,  handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages;  its 

don  was  the  great  shipbuilding  centre  in  the  days  own    sheriff,    police,    and    courts;    controls    the 

of  wooden  vessels;  but  now  that  iron  and  steel  bridges  that  connect  it  with  South  London,  and 

have  largely  supplanted  wood,  the  industry  is  exercises   authority   over   most   of   the   London 

much  reduced,  as  more  northern  ports  have  the  markets,  as  they  are  in  its  territory.     Its  chief 

advantage  of  being  nearer  to  iron  and  coal.    Him-  authorities  are  the  Lord  Mayor,  twenty-six  alder- 
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men,  and  a  common  cotmcil  composed  of  206  was  to  begin  the  erection  of  the  Tower,  which  was 
members.  The  councilors  are  elected  by  the  rate-  intended  as  a  citadel  to  overawe  the  citizens  and 
payers;  but  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  some  give  him  command  of  the  city.  The  Normans  great- 
other  officers  are  chosen  by  the  guilds  or  livery  ly  improved  the  appearance  of  all  the  larger 
companies.  (See  Guild  and  Company.)  These  towns  in  the  country.  Many  of  them  settled  in 
number  at  present  76,  though  some  represent  London  and  erected  handsomer  buildings  than  had 
trades  that  nave  long  been  extinct.  They  are  hitherto  been  seen  in  England.  The  stone  build- 
very  wealthy.  A  large  amount  of  their  income  ings,  however,  were  confined  to  monasteries, 
is  spent  in  charity  and  entertainments  of  various  churches,  and  public  edifices,  all  ordinary  build- 
kinus.  The  city  government  controls  all  the  ings  being  still  constructed  of  wood — ^a  fact  that 
affairs  of  the  ancient  city,  excepting  questions  promoted  the  spread  of  the  great  fires  from  which 
relating  to  the  main  drainage.  London  suffered.    The  wooden  London  Bridge  was 

Outside  of  the  ancient  city,  the  central  author-  torn  down  in  1176  and  rebuilt  with  stone,  there 
ity  is  vested  in  the  London  County  Council,  whose  being  twenty  arches  and  a  drawbridge.  This 
jurisdiction  extends  over  London  County,  but  structure,  completed  in  1209,  repaired  and  tin- 
does  not  include  the  outlying  circle  of  the  urban  kered  from  time  to  time,  was  in  service  till 
district  that  has  grown  up  around  London  Coun-  early  in  the  last  century,  when  it  gave  place 
ty  and  with  it  forms  Greater  London.  It,  how-  to  the  present  bridge.  The  wealth,  grandeur, 
ever,  has  authority  throughout  the  entire  urban  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  the  London  of  the 
district  over  those  features  of  the  public  service  early  part  of  the  Plantagenet  period  is  frequent- 
that  must  be  under  central  control,  such  as  the  ly  referred  to  by  the  writers  of  that  day; 
main  drainage  or  sewerage,  the  provision  of  parks,  p"t  there  seems  to  be  satisfactory  proof  that 
and  the  fire  department.  The  police  department  "i  1^77  the  city  had  a  population  of  less  than 
is  an  exception,  for  the  police  are  regarded  as  35,000.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  prog- 
being  as  much  a  general  British  as  a  city  force,  '«»»  ff  London  was  slow,  and  was  repeatedly' 
and  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Home  arrested  by  wars,  commercial  crises,  and  epi- 
Office.  The  total  police  force  numbered  15,769  in  demies.  London  naturally  has  always  shared 
1399^  both  the  prosperity  and  the  reverses  of  England. 

The  limiUtion  in  1888  of  London  to  a  county  The  fact  that  most  of  the  area  now  in  the  heart 

around  its  ancient  nucleus,  divided  into  29  ad-  «'  ^**e  city  was  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  state 

ministrative  boroughs  comprising  30  Parliament-  *?  ^^\?J%  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL  is  shown  by 

ary  boroughs,  retiu^ning  58  mei5>ers,  took  effect  l^is  edict  for  the  protection  of  game-birds  m  the 

in  1900.     Each  administrative  borough  has  its  region  from  his  palace  "at  Westminster  to  Sa^^^ 

mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  respon-  Giles-m-the-Fields,    from    thence    to    Islington, 

Bible  only  to  the  central  Government,  except  in  Hampstead,  and  Hornsey  Park."  The  monasteries 

the  matters  of  common  interest  above  mentioned,  »«<*  o*^«'  religious  houses  founded  by  the  Nor- 

which  are  under  the  control  of  the  London  Com-  mans  were  converted  by  Heniy  VIIL  into  hospi- 

mon  Council  ^'®   (including  Saint  Bartholomew's  Hospital), 

mere  are' many  boards  having  special  func-  ^^.e^^^i^^nth^r^^^^^ 

tions,  such  as  the  Ix)ndon  School  Board  and  the  ^.^^  ^^  g^.^jg^  ^^^/  ^„^  ^^  trans<Seanic  linds 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.     For  educational  ^        y^^  ^j^j^.^   ^^^   ^^^^^   ^,   European 

purposes  the  metropolis  is  divided  into   11   dis-  ^^^Prpp  a  ffreat  imnetufl  waa  ffiven  to  the  Droff- 

tricts    that   elect    56    members    of    the   London  ^mnaer^a^great  impetus  was  given  to  the  prog 

School  Board,  which  has  charge  of  public  in-  ^,  >  '%.  r\  ^i.  i.  ai.  *  ^l  t»  i 
struction.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  has  ^  The  opening  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  the  Royal 
charge  of  all  the  asylums  for  imbeciles,  the  hospi-  Exchange  was  one  of  the  evente  marking 
tals  for  cases  of  infectious  disease,  and  the  train-  London  s  growth  in  world  importance.  The 
ing  schools  for  children.  The  expenditures  every  f^^^  ^*»  extended  in  all  directions  during  her 
yeir  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other  assist-  !«"«  '«'p-  Jearing  that  it  might  become 
ance  provided  for  by  the  Poor  Law,  amount  to  t^^^T^**  /"^  powerful,  the  Queen  issued  in 
more  than  $15,000,000.  The  annual  cost  of  the  1580  her  famous  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
entire  government  of  the  city  is  considerably  erection  of  any  new  buildings  for  three  miles 
over  $66,000,000;  the  total  debt  is  nearly  $230,-  outside  of.  Uie  city  gates  It  was  impossible, 
000,000.  The  taxes  to  meet  the  expenditures  are  however,  to  fix,  by  decree,  the  limits  of  inevitable 
levied  over  the  whole  area,  in  proportion  to  the  expansion,  and  the  growth  of  the  city  was 
population  of  the  various  districts.  The  well-  scarcely  checked  even  by  the  frightful  calami- 
founded  complaint  that  the  taxes  were  dispropor-  ties,  the  political  turmoil,  and  the  civil  wars  that 
tionately  heavy  upon  the  poorer  districts  has  marked  the  era  of  the  Stuarts.  London  had  at 
been  met  by  Various  expedients  to  equalize  the  various  times  been  sorely  stricken  with  pesti- 
burden.  lence,  but  in  the  infliction  that  passed  into  his- 
HiSTOBY.  When  the  Romans  landed  in  England  tory  as  *the  Great  Plague'  her  sufferings  from 
they  found  London  already  a  town  of  consider-  outbreaks  of  infectious  disease  reached  their 
able  importance.  Tacitus  wrote  that  the  town  climax.  In  1665  about  100,000  Londoners  died 
was  famous  for  its  many  merchants  and  large  in  six  months  of  the  plague  that  broke  out  in  the 
trade.  The  Romans,  however,  did  not  make  crowded  streets;  and  the  plague  was  followed 
London  the  administrative  centre  of  their  Brit-  the  next  year  by  k  fire  which  began  in  the  heart 
ish  province,  though  thev  founded  a  colonv  whose  of  the  city  and  laid  London  in  ashes  from  the 
buildings  extended  alonir  the  left  bank* of  the  Tower  to  the  Temple.  The  loss  in  buildings  and 
Thames  from  the  Tower  to  the  neighborhood  of  merchandise  "was  beyond  count.  Thirteen  hun- 
Saint  Paul's  and  north  to  Finsbury  and  Moor-  dred  houses  and  nineteen  churches  were  de- 
field.  Alfred  the  Great  in  the  ninth  century  made  stroyed."  Prostrate  as  London  was,  the  fire  was 
London  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  One  of  the  not  an  unmixed  calamity.  The  London  built  of 
first  acts  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  England  wood  had  vanished  to  give  place  to  a  city  of  brick 
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and  mortar,  with  wider  streets  and  more  open  tains  a  bibliography  of  London,  not  exhaustive, 

spaces.     It  was  due  to  the  fire  that  so  little  of  but  fuller  than   any  other.     Among  the  more 

London  previous  to  the  seventeenth  century  has  prominent  recent  books  is  Loftie's  London  City, 

been  preserved.     Most  conspicuous  features   in  lis  History,  Streets,  Traffic,  Buildings, and  People 

the  rebuilding  of  London  were  the  Cathedral  of  (1891) ;   Peter  Cunningham's  invaluable  Hand- 

Saint  Paurs,  and  many  lesser  churches  which  hook  of  London  (1850)  was  brought  up  to  date 

covered  the  name  of  Wren  with  renown.  in  Wheatley's  London,  Past  and  Present  (3  vols., 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  1891);  Hare's  Walks  in  London  (2  vols.,  1878) 
Paris  equaled  London  in  population,  and  no  is  replete  with  anecdote,  historical  association, 
doubt  surpassed  it  at  some  earlier  periods.  The  and  charming  description;  Herbert  Fry's  London 
eighteenth  century  was  most  important  in  the  in  1899  and  Besant's  London  (1902)  are  two  of' 
development  of  London.  The  footing  which  Eng-  the  latest  considerable  works.  Baedeker's  vol- 
land  gained  in  India  gave  London  a  fresh  source  ume  devoted  to  London  contains  very  excel- 
of  wealth  through  its  rich  commerce  with  the  lent  and  helpful  maps,  an  enormous  amount  of 
Orient;  it  was  then  that  the  city  forged  perma*  accurate  information,  and  is  kept  up  to  date  by 
nently  ahead  of  Paris  in  number  of  inhabitants,  frequent  revisions.  The  condition  and  economic 
The  population,  scarcely  over  600,000  souls  at  aspects  ol  the  laboring  classes  is  exhaustively 
the  beginning  of  that  century,  increased  to  nearly  treated  in  Booth's  Life  and  Labor  of  the  People 
1,000,000  in  one  hundred  years.  Building  opera-  in  London  (4  vols.,  1892).  Various  annual  Gov- 
tions,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  extended  emment  reports  give  valuable  and  detailed  infor- 
greatly  in  the  West  End;  but  what  is  now  the  mation  as  to  the  sociological,  educational,  govern- 
north  of  London  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  mental,  and  other  conditions  of  the  city, 
and  in  fact,  building  was  not  extended  in  this  mkDON.  A  city  and  port  of  entry,  the  cap- 
quarter  to  a  large  extent  till  water  was  con-  ital  of  Middlesex  County,  Ontario.  Canada, 
vej-ed  thither  m  pipes,  because  the  underlying  jgl  miles  west  of  Toronto;  on  the  Grand 
rocks  do  not  retain  the  rainfall.  Many  of  the  j^^^y^^  ^^^  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Lake 
streets  were  still  m  a  wretched  condition,  and  it  ^^^^  ^^^^  Detroit  railroads  (Map:  Ontario,  B  6). 
was  left  for  the  nmeteenth  century  to  begin  to  xhe  city  has  gas  and  electric  lights,  Anglican 
widen  and  improve  them.  That  century  wit-  j^n^  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  a  mechanics' 
nessed  the  taking  m  of  a  large  number  of  sub-  institute,  libraries,  hospiUls,  orphan  asylum, 
urbs  on  all  sides,  the  first  lighting  of  the  streets  convent,  and  exposition  building.  The  Western 
with  ms  on  the  King's  birthday  (June  4,  1807),  University,  Huron  College,  Hellmuth  College, 
the  rebuilding  m  stone  of  all  the  London  bridges,  Hellmuth  Ladies'  College,  and  a  mercantile  col- 
and  the  infusion  of  a  higher  degree  of  taste  in  lege  are  the  chief  educational  institutions.  The 
building  operations  generally,  so  that  the  streets  fitness  of  its  situation  for  a  town  was  recognized 
are  now  diversified  by  some  pleasing  architecture,  by  General  Simcoe  as  early  as  1784.  The  site 
thouffh  the  buildings  on  the  whole  are  monoto-  began  to  be  cleared  and  the  place  laid  out  in 
nously  ugly.  For  the  first  time  tradesmen  began  i820.  The  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
to  make  their  homes  in  the  suburbs  or  away  frona  London  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  the  produce  of 
their  places  of  business,  so  that  one  of  the  most  the  country,  and  there  are  foundries  and  machine- 
impressive  features  of  London  life  to-day  is  the  gbops,  mills,  chemical  works,  boot  and  shoe 
rush  of  vast  multitudes  every  week-day  morning  factories,  tanneries,  and  outeide  the  city  largo 
to  business  and  the  mighty  ebb  of  these  streams  petroleum  refineries.  In  the  vicinity  are  white 
of  humanity  from  the  scenes  of  trade  and  finance  sulphur  springs  much  resorted  to  by  invalids, 
at  the  close  of  the  day  Steam-power  applied  to  London  is  the  seat  of  a  United  Stetes  consul, 
machinery  made  London  an  industrial  centre  The  population,  in  1851,  was  6034;  in  1891. 
which,  though  surpassed  by  many  other  cities  31,977;  in  1901  37,983. 
in  single  branches  of  manufactures,  forms  on  the 

whole  the  largest  aggregate  of  industrial  activity  LONDON.     A  village  and  the  county-seat  of 

Jn  the  world.  Madison  County,  Ohio,  25  miles  west  by  south  of 

BiBUOGRAPHY.     A  library  of  books  has  been  Col^umbus ;  on  the  aeveland,  Cincinnati   (^^^ 

written  about  London,  and  the  works  mentioned  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  (Map:  Ohio,  D  6).    It 

«ere  were  published  in  the  metropolis.     Some  of  "  ^^f  commercial  centre  for  a  productive  agricul- 

the  eariier  books  are  extremely  valuable  for  his-  ^^7'  ^^^  ^}y^^^^^\^}^\^^^}:  *"^  ^*?  ^^^^  ?*^""; 

tone  reasons.    Such  are  Fitzstephen's  work,  writ-  lactures.     The  electnc-light  plant  is  owned  and 

ten  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  first  printed  in  ?P?!;*^*jf ,  ^  ^  •     fn/5?"Si??^  ^^"     P®P^'**»°»*  »" 

8tow*s    Survey    (1598);    Arnold's    Chronicle   of  1890,  3313;  in  1900,  3611. 

the  Customs  of  London  (1502)  ;  Stow's  Survey  IiONBON,  Conference  of.    The  name  of  sev- 

(1598).  continued  by  various  writers,  and  finally  eral  diplomatic  meetings  held  in  London.     The 

\>y  J.   Strype,  the   last  edition   of  whose   work  first  to  be  so  designated  resulted  in  July,  1827, 

(1755)   is  the  standard  history  of  London  up  to  in  a  treaty  signed  by  England,  Russia,  and  France 

that  date.     E.   Hat  ton's   New  View  of  London  to   bring  about   the   1  titration   of   Greece   from 

(1708)     cohteins    an    alphabetical    list    of    the  Turkey.    The  next,  held  by  the  Great  Powers  in 

streets.    The  fourth  edition  of  Pennant's  London,  1830-31,    recognized    the    independence    of    Bel- 

a    very    popular    book,    was    printed    in    1814.  gium,  and  arranged  the  terms  of  ite  separation 

Allen's    History    and    Antiquities    of    London,  from  Holland.     A  third  conference  was  held  in 

Westminster,    and    Southtcark    (1827-29)     is    a  1840,  on  the  Turko-Egyptian  question,  in  which 

very  valuable  work,  containing  much   informa-  France  refused   to  take   part.      (See  Mehemet 

tion   not   found   elsewhere.      London,   edited   by  Au.)     On  August  2,  1850.  a  protocol  was  signed 

Charles  Knight   (1841-44),  and  later  revised  by  in  London  by  the  representatives  of  all  the  Great 

Walford,    is    not    exhaustive,    though    parts    of  Powers,  declaring  the  indivisibility  of  the  Danish 

it  are  especially  well  treated.    The  Book  of  Brit-  monarchy,  inclusive  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 

ish  Topography,  by  J.  P.  Anderson  (1880),  con-  (See  Schleswig-Holstein.)     This  was  followed 
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by  the  London  Protocol  of  May  8,  1852,  respect- 
ing the  sucoesaion  in  the  Danish  dominions,  in 
May,  1867,  a  conference  was  held  in  London 
whidi  resulted  in  the  neutralization  of  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

LONDON  BBIDOE.  The  most  important 
bridge  of  London,  connecting  the  City  with  the 
Borough.  It  stands  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
Tower,  and  until  the  opening  of  Tower  Bridge  in 
1894  waa  the  nearest  of  the  London  bridges  to 
the  sea.  The  first  stone  bridge  at  this  point  was 
completed  in  1209^  and  was  built  up  with  rows 
of  houses,  forming  a  street  which  later  became 
the  centre  for  booksellers  and  other  tradesmen. 
On  it  stood  a  cliapel  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, and  a  tower  on  which  the  heads  of  traitors 
were  exposed  to  view.  The  present  bridge,  about 
100  feet  farther  up  the  river,  was  designed  by 
John  Rennie  and  built  b^  his  sons  in  1826-31. 
It  is  borne  on  five  granite  arches,  and  is  928 
feet  in  length,  54  in  width,  and  56  feet  above  the 
river.  The  daily  traffic  is  estimated  at  upward 
of  100,(l00  foot  passengers  and  20,000  vehicles. 

LONDON  CLAY.  A  term  applied  to  a  series 
of  strata  of  Lower  Eocene  age,  occupying  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Thames  in  England.  Its  total 
thickness  is  about  700  feet.  The  strata  f  re  rep- 
resented in  the  Hampshire  Basin  by  the  Bognor 
Beds. 

LONDON  COMPANY.  A  branch  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  founded  in  London  in  1606  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  two  colonies  in  America. 
The  two  branches  of  the  organization  were  called 
from  their  headquarters  the  London  or  Virginia, 
and  the  Plymouth  or  North  Virginia  companies. 
To  the  London  company  was  assigned  the  terri- 
tory between  34**  and  38**  N.  latitude,  to  the 
Plymouth  Company  that  between  41**  and  45**, 
while  the  region  between  41**  and  38°  was  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  company  which  should 
found  the  first  colony.  The  first  expedition,  under 
Newport,  sailed  on  December  19,  1606,  with  three 
ships  and  105  emigrants,  of  whom  only  12  were 
laborers,  and  on  May  23,  1607,  founded  the  set- 
tlement of  Jamestown. 

LONDONDE&BY,  IfinMond^r'rl.  A  mari- 
time county  of  the  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland, 
bounded  north  by  the  Atlantic,  east  by  County 
Antrim  and  in  part  by  Lough  Neagh,  south  by 
T^one,  and  west  by  Donegal.  Area,  816  square 
miles  (Map:  Ireland,  E  2).  The  surface  of  Lon- 
donderry is  irregular.  The  lowlands  are  fertile 
and  produce  go^  ^^2P^'  P6ultry  farming  is  a 
profitable  industry.  The  river  Bann  is  celebrated 
for  its  salmon  fisheries,  besides  being  a  great 
source  of  motive  power  for  the  staple  manufac- 
ture of  Ulster,  that  of  linen.  The  capital  is  Lon- 
donderry. Population,  in  1841,  222,460;  in  1901, 
144,330. 

LONDONDEBBYy  or  Derby.  A  city,  sea- 
port, and  a  corporate  and  Parliamentary  borough, 
capital  of  Londonderry  County,  Ireland,  on  the 
Foyle,  3  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lough 
Foyle,  and  144  miles  north-northwest  of  Dublin 
(Map:  Ireland,  D  1).  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle,  upon  a  hill  which 
overlooks  the  river.  The  walls  are  still  pre- 
served, and  form  an  agreeable  promenade;  they 
surround  a  part  of  the  town  one  mile  in  circum- 
ference, but  the  buildings  have  extended  beyond. 
A  square  from  which  the  four  main  streets 
diverge  is  called  the  Diamond.    The  left  bank  of 


the  river  is  connected  by  an  iron  bridge,  1200 
feet  in  length,  with  an  extensive  suburb  called 
Waterside.  The  Anglican  cathedral  dates  trom 
1633,  and  there  is  a  handsome  modem  Catholic 
cathedral.  The  court-house  is  a  building  of  some 
pretensions,  and  the  famous  siege  of  1689  is 
commemorated  by  a  triumphal  arch  and  by  a 
colunm  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Greorge  Walker, 
who  was  Governor  of  the  city  during  the  memor- 
able defense.  Among  the  educational  institu- 
tions are  Gwyn's  School  and  Magee  College. 
The  chief  industries  are  distilling,  brewing,  tan- 
ning, the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  table-linen, 
and  extensive  salmon-fishing.  The  arrangements 
and  appliances  of  the  port  are  on  a  good  scale. 
Steamers  ply  to  Liverpool,  Qlasgow,  and  Belfast, 
and  there  is  a  large  import  trade  in  maize, 
wheat,  petroleum,  timber,  flaxseed,  etc.  The 
United  States  is  represented  by  an  agent.  The 
town  originated  in  a  monastery  founded  in  the 
sixth  century  by  Saint  Columba.  It  was  pillaged 
more  than  once  by  the  Danes,  and  was  occupied, 
but  with  many  vicissitudes,  by  the  English  at  the 
invasion.  The  town  formed  part  of  the  escheated 
territory  granted  to  the  London  companies,  and 
under  their  managnnent  it  rose  to  some  im« 
portance,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  In  the 
Irish  War  of  the  Revolution,  Londonderry  threw 
itself  earnestly  into  the  cause  of  William  of 
Orange,  and  closed  its  gates  against  James  II. 
The  siege  of  Londonderry  in  1689  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  events  in  Irish  history.  Since 
that  date  the  city  has  steadily  grown  in  extent 
and  prosperity.  Population,  in  1851,  19,888;  In 
1891,  33,200;  in  1901,  39,873.  Consult  Hempton, 
Siege  and  History  of  Londonderry  (Londonderry, 
1861). 

LONDONDE&BY,  second  Marquis  of.  A 
famous  English  statesman,  better  known  as  Vis- 
count Castlereagh.  See  Stewabt,  Robebt,  second 
Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

LONDONDEBBY,  Chables  William  Stew- 
art Vane,  third  Marquis  of  (1778-1854).  An 
English  soldier  and  statesman.  He  was  distin- 
guished both  as  a  soldier  and  diplomatist  in  the 
English  service  in  the  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary wars  and  of  Napoleon,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  His  surname  of 
Vane  was  added  on  his  marriage  with  a  great 
heiress  of  that  name,  and  in  1843  he  became  a 
colonel  in  the  Life  Guards.  He  wrote  A  Narra^ 
five  of  the  Peninsular  War  (1828)  and  a  Nar- 
rative  of  the  War  in  Germany  and  France  im 
J81S-14  (1830),  and  edited  the  correspondence 
of  his  brother.  Viscount  Castlereagh. 

LONDON    PHILHABMONIC     SOCIETY. 

See  Philhabmonio  Societies. 

LONDON  BOCKET.  A  cruciferous  weed. 
See  Hedge-Mustabd. 

LONDON  STONE.  An  ancient  relic  im- 
bedded in  the  walls  of  Saint  Swithin's  Church  in 
London,  and  believed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the 
central  milestone  from  which  distances  were 
measured.  The  stone  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Troy  and  to  have  been  the  palladium  of  the  set- 
tlement. Heforenoes  to  it  as  a  very  ancient  land- 
mark are  found  in  early  records. 

LONDON  UN1VEB8ITY.  Tx)ndon  Univcr* 
sity  was  founded  in  1827  as  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany by  subscription,  largely  owing  to  Lord 
Brougham.    It  was  opened  in  1828,  with  elaasea 
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in  the  faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine,  and 
the  incorporators  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the 
Crown  a  charter  giving  them  the  power  to  confer 
degrees.  In  1833  the  Privy  Council  proposed  a 
scheme  of  a  university  which,  adopted  by  Lord 
Melbourne's  Government,  became  the  basis  of  the 
present  institution.  It  comprised  the  granting  of 
a  charter  to  'London  University  College'  or  other 
colleges  of  the  same  kind,  the  granting  of  an- 
other charter  to  a  board  of  examiners,  com- 
posed of  persons  eminent  in  literature  and  science, 
to  be  called  the  'University  of  London,'  and  the 
admission  of  properly  certified  pupils  of  Univer- 
sity College  and  King's  College,  or  of  any  other 
school  named  by  the  Crown,  to  examination  for 
the  degrees.  This  scheme  was  adopted  by  the  in- 
corporators, and  charters  were  granted  by  Wil- 
liam IV.,  November  28,  1836,  constituting  the 
University  of  London  and  University  College,  the 
former  an  examining,  the  latter  an  instructing 
body.  King's  College  (q.v.),  incorporated  in  1829 
by  charter,  and  several  colleges  in  London  and 
elsewhere  were  named  as  places  where  students 
were  entitled  to  present  themselves  for  degrees. 
The  charter  of  the  university  was  renewed  at  the 
accession  of  Victoria,  and  a  supplementary  char- 
ter afliliating  additional  colleges  was  issued  in 
1850.  In  1858  a  new  chaVter  gave  graduates 
rights  as  part  of  the  corporate  body  of  the 
university  in  an  assembly  called  convocation. 
By  this  charter,  too,  the  university  degrees  were 
given  solely  by  examination,  it  having  been  found 
that  many  affiliated  colleges  abused  the  certifica- 
tion privileges  granted  them.  Since  that  time 
the  university  has  confined  itself  strictly  to  the 
business  of  examination,  with  the  single  exception 
of  requiring  attendance  for  medical  degrees.  In 
1863  the  university  was  empowered  to  grant  the 
degrees  of  B.Ch.  and  M.Ch.  in  surgery. 

By  the  supplementary  charter  of  1867  examina- 
tions for  women  were  instituted,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  Reform  Act  of  that  year  the  imiversity 
has  since  returned  one  member  to  Parliament. 
In  1878  the  imiversity  admitted  women  to  de- 
grees. By  virtue  of  the  University  of  London  Act 
of  1898,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to 
reorganize  the  university  completely,  while  still 
preserving  its  corporate  continuity.  In  the  years 
1900-01  this  work  was  completed  and  the  new 
corporation,  coordinating  and  controlling  the 
higher  education  of  London  into  a  univeraitas 
litterarum,  began  its  labors.  This  new  university 
comprises,  in  addition  to  its  examining  functions, 
a  considerable  number  of  schools  previously  more 
or  less  independent  as  teaching  bodies.  Of  these, 
University  College  and  King's  College  possess 
general  faculties,  six  are  theological  schools,  four 
are  faculties  of  arts  and  sciences,  ten  are  medi- 
cal colleges,  and  others  include  technological  and 
agricultural  institutions  and  the  newly  estab- 
lished London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science. 

The  senate  is  the  supreme  governing  body  of 
the  university.  It  consists  of  fifty-four  members. 
The  officials  of  the  university  are  a  chancellor,- 
a  vice-chancellor,  a  chairman  of  convocation,  a 
principal,  and  a  representative  in  Parliament. 
The  senate  has  three  standing  committees  of 
prime  importance — the  academic  council,  the 
council  for  external  students,  and  a  board  to 
promote  university  extension.  The  convocation 
of  the  university  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  members  of  the  three  com- 


mittees of  the  senate  who  are  not  graduates,  and 
the  graduates  of  the  university.  There  are  the 
following  faculties:  divinity,  arts,  laws,  medi- 
cine, music,  science  (which  includes  the  faculties 
of  economics  and  engineering),  each  choosing  its 
own  dean.  There  are,  further,  thirty-two  boards 
of  studies,  named  by  the  senate,  and  a  large  body 
of  examiners  chosen  by  that  same  body.  The 
university  will  not,  as  was  first  planned,  become 
a  teaching  body  save  in  so  far  as  the  various 
teaching  bodies  incorporated  with  it  are  under 
its  supervision,  and,  to  some  extent,  its  control, 
and  in  so  far  as  its  attention  to  secondary  edu- 
cation and  its  work  in  university  extension  may 
be  so  regarded.  It  retains  its  private  function 
of  an  examining  board  granting  degrees.  Degrees 
are  granted  purely  by  examination  (save  in  the 
case  of  medicine)  as  follows:  In  arts  and  medi- 
cine, bachelors'  and  masters'  degrees  are  given; 
in  science,  law,  and  music,  bachelors'  and  doc- 
tors' degrees;  and  in  literature,  the  doctora'  de- 
gree. Examinations  are  given  in  London,  in  the 
provinces,  and  even  in  the  colonies.  All  gradu- 
ates are  entitled  to  a  teachers'  diploma.  Consult 
London  University  Calendar  for  history  and  or- 
ganization. For  English  legal  education,  see 
Inns  of  Coubt;  Legal  Education.  See  also 
Univebsity,  section  English  Universities, 

LOinX)N'  WAIiIi.  The  Roman  wall  built  in 
the  fourth  century  by  Constantine,  inclosing  the 
Roman  colony  of  London.  Its  western  end  was 
at  the  site  of  the  present  Tower,  whence  it  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  Minories,  Houndsditch,  and 
the  street  now  called  London  Wall,  to  Aldersgate 
Street,  and  southward  by  Newgate  to  Ludgate  to 
the  Thames,  which  it  reached  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  recent  times  the  wall 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but  portions 
may  be  seen  in  London  Wall  and  in  the  Church- 
yard of  Saint  Giles,  Cripplegate.  The  gates  in 
the  Roman  wall  afterwards  received  names  which 
are  perpetuated  in  the  names  of  streets  which 
passed  through  them,  as  Newgate,  Bishopsgate, 
Moorgate,  etc. 

LONE  WOLF.  (1)  A  noted  Kiowa  chief, 
1866-1870,  and  leader  of  the  hostile  element  in 
the  last  outbreak  in  1874.  His  name  in  his 
native  language,  Oui-pUgo,  was  hereditary  in  his 
family.  He  succeeded  to, the  head  chieftainship 
in  1866,  but  was  not  among  the  signers  of  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Treaty  the  following  year,  by 
which  the  Kiowa  agreed  to  come  upon  a  reserva- 
tion, and  it  was  not  until  Custer,  who  had  se- 
cured possession  of  him  and  Satanta  after  the 
battle  of  the  Washita,  threatened  to  hang  them 
both  that  they  consented  to  bring  in  their  people 
in  the  spring  of  1869.  The  several  tribes  party 
to  the  treaty  continued  restless,  however.  Lone 
Wolf  himself  being  one  of  the  most  defiant,  until 
a  delegation,  headed  by  him,  was  made  up  and 
proceeded  to  Washington  in  1872  to  adjust  their 
differences.  Some  good  result  might  have  been 
effected,  but,  unfortunately,  shortly  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  delegation  Lone  Wolf's  favorite  son 
and  nephew  were  killed  while  raiding  into  Mexico. 
On  this  he  swore  vengeance,  and,  going  down 
into  Mexico  with  a  small  party,  brought  back  the 
bones  of  his  son  for  burial,  returning  just  in 
time  to  head  the  war  element  of  the  Kiowa  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  Southern  tribes  in  the  summer 
of  1874.  His  first  encounter  with  the  troops  oc- 
curred at  the  agency  at  Anadarko,  August  22d. 
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From  that  time  the  campaign  was  pressed  vigor- 
ously  under  General  Mackenzie  until  the  spring 
of  1875y  when,  one  after  another,  the  hostile 
chiefs,  including  Lone  Wolf,  came  in  and  sur- 
jendered.  Seventy  warriors,  including  Lone 
Wolf  and  twenty-five  other  Kiowa,  were  selected 
for  deportation  to  Florida,  where  they  were  held 
as  prisoners  at  Fort  Marion  until  May,  1878, 
when  the  survivors  were  returned  to  their  tribes, 
fie  died  the  next  year,  having  previously  con- 
ferred his  name  and  succession  upon  the  present 
chief  of  that  name. 

( 2 )  The  adopted  son  and  successor  of  the  great 
Lone  Wolf.  He  had  been  the  close  companion  of 
the  chief's  son,  killed  in  Mexico,  in  consequence 
of  which  Lone  Wolf  adopted  him  to  fill  the  va- 
cant place,  and  afterwards  appointed  him  his 
successor  by  giving  him  his  own  name.  In  1892 
he  signed  the  treaty  for  the  sale  of  the  Kiowa 
Heservation,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
majority  of  his  tribe,  but  afterwards  repudiated 
the  document  on  the  ground  of  deception. 

LONG^  Cbawfobd  W.  (1815-78).  An  Ameri- 
can surgeon,  probably  the  first  to  use  ether 
ansesthesia  in  surgery.  He  was  bom  in  Daniels- 
▼ille,  Ga.,  was  graduated  from  Franklin  College, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1835,  and  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1839.  Having  learned  from  a  pupil,  Wiltshire, 
of  the  insensibility  produced  in  apothecaries' 
clerks  by  inhaling  ether  vapor  for  amusement. 
Long  experimented  uuon  himself,  and  in  March, 
1842,  administered  etner  to  James  Venable,  and 
•during  the  patient's  unconsciousness  excised  a 
tumor  from  nis  neck.  In  the  same  year  and  in 
1845  Long  operated  upon  three  other  patients, 
under  ether,  out  did  not  report  his  cases  or  pub- 
lish his  observations.  The  knowledge  of  his 
operations  did  not  spread  beyond  his  own  local- 
ity. In  1846,  while  Long  hesitated,  Morton,  at 
Jackson's  suggestion,  made  his  first  public  demon- 
strations and  published  his  repeated  successes 
to  the  world.  In  1902  the  Georgia  Medical  Asso- 
ciation began  to  collect  funds  with  which  to 
erect  a  statue  of  Long  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, as  'the  discoverer  of  anesthesia.'  See  An- 
-«sTHEnc;  Morton,  W.  T.  G.;  and  Wells,  Hob- 
ace.  Consult  Paget,  "Anaesthetics:  the  History 
of  a  Discovery,"  in  Nineteenth  Century  (Decem- 
ber, 1879). 

LONO,  Geobge  (1800-79).  A  distinguished 
English  classical  scholar.  He  was  bom  at  Poul- 
ton,  in  Lancashire,  England,  and  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
the  Craven  scholarship  in  1821.  Long  became 
chancellor's  medalist  m  1822,  and  subsequent- 
ly fellow  of  his  college.  In  1824  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  but  returned  to  England 
in  1826,  to  become  professor  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  the  London  University. 
This  office  he  resigned  in  1831,  when  he  com- 
menced to  edit  the  Journal  of  Education,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge;  but  probably  the  greatest  labor  of 
his  life  was  his  editing  for  eleven  years  (from 
1832  to  1843)  the  Penny  Cyclopadiay  to  which 
he  was  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributors. 
In  the  midst  of  these  arduous  duties.  Long  joined 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1837.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  *by  the  benchers 
of  the  Middle  Temple  to  deliver  a  three  years' 


course  of  lectures  on  jurisprudence  and  civil  law. 
In  1849  he  became  professor  of  classical  literature 
in  the  Proprietary  College  at  Brighton,  which 
appointment  he  held  till  1871.  Long  was  one 
of  the  best  classical  editors  that  England  has 
produced ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  authorities 
on  Roman  law.  His  merits  as  a  translator  are 
no  less  great,  as  evinced  in  his  Selections  from 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  his  Discourses  of  Epictetus.  Long  also  con- 
tributed to  Smith's  Classical  Dictionaries ;  edited 
Cicero's  Orations  and  Caesar's  Gallic  War;  and 
published  an  Analysis  of  Herodotus,  France  and 
its  Revolutions,  etc.  In  1873  he  received  a  life 
pension  of  £100.    He  died  August  10,  1879. 

LONO,  John  Davis  (1838—).  An  American 
political  leader  and  lawyer,  born  at  Buckfield, 
Oxford  County,  Maine.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1857,  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  in  1861  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1876 
to  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  was  Speaker  in  1876-78.  In 
1879  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
from  1880  to  1882  was  Governor.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  Congress  from  1883  to  1889,  and  in 
1897  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by 
President  McKinlcy.  During  the  trying  period  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  nis  administration  of 
this  aepartment  was  exceedingly  able.  He  pub- 
lished an  excellent  blank-verse  translation  of  the 
JEneid  (1879). 

LONQ,  Stephen  Habriman  (1784-1864).  An 
American  engineer  and  explorer,  bom  at  Hopkin- 
ton,  N.  H.  After  graduation  at  Dartmouth  in 
1809  he  became  a  teacher.  In  1814  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  from  1814  to  1816  was  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  in  1816  was  brevetted  major. 
In  the  latter  year  he  made  under  great  difficulties 
a  survey  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, 
and  soon  after  led  an  expedition  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  of  the 
noblest  peaks  of  which  bears  his  name.  He  was 
concerned  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the 
principal  railways  of  the  South  and  West, 
was  the  first  to  suggest  the  application  of  the 
rectangular  trussed  frame  to  bridges,  and  was 
extensively  employed  in  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
topographical  engineers  with  rank  of  colonel, 
and  in  1863  retired  from  the  army.  His  Rail- 
road Manual  (1829)  was  the  first  original  work 
of  the  sort  published  in  the  United  States.  Con- 
sult Keating,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the 
Source  of  Saint  Peter's  River,  Lake  Winnepeck, 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  etc.  Performed  in  the  Year 
1823  (London,  1825). 

LONGKACBE,  James  Babton  (17941869). 
An  American  engraver,  born  in  Delaware  County, 
Pa.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Philadelphia 
and  was  afterwards  for  many  years  engaged  in 
illustrating  important  American  works.  He  pre- 
pared (for  a  time  with  James  Herring)  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Ameri' 
cans  (3  vols.,  1834-39),  many  of  the  engravings 
in  which  were  made  from  his  own  sketches.  In 
1844  he  was  appointed  engraver  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  a  post  he  retained  until  his  death. 
All  new  United  States  coins  struck  during  that 
time*  were  from  his  designs. 
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LONGAKy  IftD^gon  (Neo-Lat.  Umganum,  from 
Chin,  lung  yen,  dragon's  eye),  Nephelium  Um- 
gana»  An  evergreen  tree  and  iU  fruit,  which  is 
smaller  than  and  inferior  to  its  close  relative 
the  litchi  (q.v.).  The  tree  which  produces  it  is 
a  native  of  Southeastern  Asia  and  is  generally 
cultivated  in  China  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

LONG  BOAT.  A  term  not  now  much  used, 
but  formerly  applied  to  the  largest  boat  carried 
by  a  merchant  vessel  and  answered  to  the  sailing 
launch  or  pinnace  of  a  man-of-war.  It  was  used 
in  transporting  heavy  cargo  when  boats  from 
shore  were  not  to  be  had,  and  in  making  long 
trips  over  rough  or  open  water  \msuited  to  boats 
of  less  size.  It  was  fitted  with  masts,  sails,  and 
oar8»  and  in  the  event  of  shipwreck  was  usually 
large  enough  to  contain  all  or  nearly  all  of  the 
officers  and  crew.  It  was  too  large  to  be  carried 
at  ordinary  davits,  and  was  hoisted  in  amidships 
and  stowed  on  deck. 

LONG  BBANCH.  A  town  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.,  30  miles  in  a  direct  line  and  45 
miles  by  rail  south  of  New  York  City;  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  a  branch  of  the  South 
Shrewsbury  River,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey Southern  railroads  (Map:  New  Jersey, 
E  3).  Durin^f  the  summer  months  steamboats 
also  ply  regularly  to  New  York,  and  electric 
roads  connect  with  places  near  by,  running 
through  a  picturesque  district.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution the  land  in  the  vioinity  of  Long  Branch, 
which  was  settled  about  1670,  was  owned  by  a 
British  officer,  Colonel  White,  who  passed  his 
summers  here.  In  1788  several  families  from 
Philadelphia  began  coming  for  a  part  of  each 
summer,  and  in  1790  the  place  was  improved  and 
exploited  as  a  summer  resort,  soon  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  The  great  hotels,  large 
boarding-houses,  picturesque  cottages,  and  numer- 
ous bathing-houses  afford  accommodation  for 
thousands  of  people  during  the  heated  season. 
The  bluff  overlooking  the  sea,  along  which  ex- 
tends the  grand  Ocean  Avenue,  has  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  action  of  the  ocean,  notwith- 
standing the  protection  afforded  by  a  system 
of  massive  bulkheads.  There  are  a  free  read- 
ing-room and  circulating  library,  and  the  Mon- 
mouth Memorial  Hospital.  The  government 
is  administered  under  a  charter  of  1875,  by  a 
board  of  seven  commissioners,  annually  elected, 
four  by  wards  and  three  at  large,  who  choose  the 
Mayor  from  among  their  numl^r.  The  majority 
of  subordinate  officials  are  chosen  by  the  board. 
Population,  in  1890,  7231;  in  1900,  8872. 

LONG  BBIBGE.  A  bridge  over  the  Poto- 
mac River,  connecting  Washington  with  the  Vir- 
ginia shore.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  the 
chief  line  of  communication  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  and  was  strongly  fortified. 

LONGCHAMP,  IftN'shaN'.  William  de  ( T- 
1197 ) .  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Chancellor  of  England. 
He  was  a  deformed  Norman  of  low  birth,  who 
had  won  the  confidence  of  Richard  before  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  was  made  by  him  Chan- 
cellor and  Bishop  of  Ely  (1190).  When  the 
King  left  England  in  1190  he  appointed  Hugh 
of  Durham  and  Longchamp  joint  justiciars  and 
a  year  afterwards  Longchamp  was  made  Papal 
legate.  He  quarreled  with  Hu^h  and  after- 
wards with  John  Lackland,  and  made  himself 
very  unpopular  in  England  by  his  taxations  and 


haughty  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Many  of  the  nobles  supported  John,  and  Long- 
champ  was  finally  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
He  joined  Richard,  who  was  imprison^  in  Ger- 
many, and  by  him  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
collection    of    the    ransom    and    hostages    de- 
manded by  the  Emperor.     W^hen  the  King  re- 
turned to  England  in  1194  Longchamp  was  re- 
instated as  Cnancellor.    He  died  at  Poitiers  on 
his  way  to  Rome  as  envoy  to  the  Pope.    Despite- 
the  universal  dislike  of  him  in  England,  Long- 
champ was  an  able  ruler  and  always  remain^ 
devoted  to  Richard's  interests.    Consult  Boivin- 
Champeaux,  Notice  sur  OuUlaume  de  Longchamp- 
(Evreux,  1885). 

L0VGGHAMP8,  lON'sh&N^  A  part  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  site  of  an  abbey  founded 
in  1260  by  Isabel,  sister  of  Saint  Louis,  and  in- 
creased and  enriched  by  successive  kings.  By 
the  sixteenth  century  the  early  rigor  of  the 
Franciscan  nuns  who  occupied  the  convent 
had  degenerated  into  disorder  and  license,  and 
Longchamps  became  a  home  for  nuns  of  high 
family  who  cherished  a  love  for  the  world  within 
the  precincts  of  the  cloister.  The  abbey  beeame 
a  favorite  resort  for  the  beem-monde  of  Paris,, 
who  went  there  during  Holy  Week  to  hear  the 
TenebrsB  sung  by  ladies  from  the  opera.  Arch- 
bishop Beaumont,  just  before  the  Revolution,, 
caused  the  churches  to  be  closed;  the  abbey  was- 
suppressed  in  1792.  But  people,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  drive  to  Longchamps  for  pleasure, 
and  at  the  present  day  it  is  the  favorite  prom- 
enade of  the  Parisians,  and  the  site  of  their 
finest  race-track. 

LONG-C&ESTED  JAY.    See  Jat. 

LONGB.  A  local  name  in  New  England  for 
the  lake-trout.    See  Namatcush. 

LONG-EABED  OWL.     See  Owl. 

LONG  EATON.  A  town  in  Derbyshire,  Ejig- 
land,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Nottingham  ( Map : 
England,  E  4),  noted  for  its  lace  manufactures. 
Population,  in  1891,  9600;  in  1901, 13,000. 

LONGEVITY  (Lat.  Umgoeviias,  from  longce- 
vua,  aged,  from  longus,  long  -f  cevum,  age) .  The 
length  or  duration  of  life  in  the  individual  is  an 
uncertain  quantity,  obviously  dependent  on  mani- 
fold environmental  circumstances.  Each  speciea 
of  plant  or  animal,  as  in  the  case  of  each  in- 
dividual, has  its  term  of  existance,  its  limit  of 
growth,  and  the  duration  of  life  organisms  is 
extremely  variable.  The  natural  life  of  an 
ephemera  is  often  spanned  by  four  or  five  hours; 
that  of  the  baobab-tree  of  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands  by  5000  years.  The  duration  of  life  has 
quite  a  different  meaning  from  that  of  the  pro- 
longation of  life  by  artificial  means  or  by  spcNsial 
care  and  under  peculiarly  favorable  surround- 
ings. 

In  plants,  annuals  (more  truly  semi-annuals) 
live  but  a  few  months,  growing  up  in  spring  and 
dying  down,  after  seeding,  in  the  autumn;  bien- 
nials die  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  while 
perennials  may  exist  many  years.  Trees,  even 
of  the  same  order,  vary  greatly  in  duration  of 
life;  the  fir,  which  is  of  rapid  growth,  may  decay 
and  die  in  about  20  years,  while  the  sprure 
may  grow  for  150  years.  Hufeland  states  that 
great  age  in  plants  depends  ( 1 )  on  slow  growth ; 

(2)  it  must  propagate  slowly  and  late  in  life; 

(3)  it  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  solidity  and. 
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hardneaa  in  ita tissues;  (4) it  must  be  large  and  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
have  a  considerable  extent  of  surface;  and  (5)  was  29  years;  in  the  period  from  1817  to  1831 
it  must  rise  into  the  atmosphere.  Hildebrand  the  average  rose  to  39  years,  and  between  1840 
shows  that  the  duration  of  life  in  plants  is  by  and  1859  to  40  years.  For  England  it  has  been 
no  means  completely  fixed  and  that  it  may  be  from  39  to  43.  For  Massachusetts  the  average  is- 
very  considerably  changed  through  the  agency  about  40,  and  in  New  York  City  33.3.  The  mean 
of  the  external  conditions  of  life.  He  points  out  normal  longevity  may  not  be  the  same  in  all 
the  .fact  that  in  course  of  time,  and  under  races.  The  negroes  of  Senegal  develop  eaclier 
changed  conditions  of  existence,  an  annual  plant  than  the  white  man,  but  they  are  shorter-lived, 
may  become  perennial,  or  vice  versa.  That  Ion-  Yet  when  reared  in  the  United  States  they  live 
gevity  depends  on  the  environment,  especially  to  a  great  age.  This  is  another  proof  of  the 
temperature,  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  oDserved  profound  influence  of  the  mode  and  general  con- 
in  botany  that  in  certain  genera  of  plants  there  ditions  of  life  on  longevity, 
are  species  which  are  annuals  in  the  temperate  There  is  also  a  close  correspondence  between 
zone,  while  other  species  in  the  tropics  are  tree-  the  duration  of  life  in  the  individual  and  that 
like  and  live  many  years.  of  the  species.  Most  specific  forms  are  compara- 
Great  age  in  animals  is  by  no  means  confined  tively  snort-lived.  They  have  originated,  fiour- 
to  the  higher  vertebrates.  A  specimen  of  sea-  ished,  and  died  out  within  the  limits  of  a  geo- 
anemone  {Actinia  meaemhfyanthemum)  lived  in  logical  epoch;  while  what  are  called  'persistenf 
an  aquarium  in  Edinburgh  from  1828  to  August  forms,  such  as  Lingulella,  Limulus.Ceratodus,  etc.^ 
4,  1887.  In  the  Roman  fish-ponds  lampreys  were  have  by  reason  of  their  great  vitality  outlived  en- 
reputed  to  have  reached  their  sixtieth  year,  tire  faunie  and  endured  for  millions  of  years. 
The  crocodile  lives  a  century  and  continues  to  and  are  now  flourishing  in  apparently  undimin- 
grow  till  it  dies ;  pike  and  carp  are  said  to  have  ished  vigor.  See  Extinction  of  Speodcs. 
lived  150  years;  eagles,  falcons,  and  crows  a  cen-  Bibuogbapht.  Weismann,  Essays  upon  He- 
tury.  A  white-headed  vulture  in  the  Sch5nbrunn  redity  and  Kindred  Biological  Problems  (Eng. 
Zoological  Gardens  is  known  to  have  been  in  trans.  Oxford,  1889) ;  Lankester,  On  Comparative 
captivity  for  118  years.  The  smallest  singing  Longevity  in  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals  (Lon- 
birds  live  ten  years,  while  the  nightingale  and  don,  1870) ;  Hildebrand,  ''Die  Lebensdauer,  etc.,. 
blackbird  survive  twelve  to  eighteen  years.  It  is  der  Pflanzen,"  in  Engler*s  Botan.  Jahrhuch,  vol. 
supposed  that  eider  ducks  may  reach  the  age  of  ii.  (Leipzig,  1881) ;  Thomas,  Longevity  of  Man; 
nearly  a  century.  Of  mammals,  only  man,  the  Huf eland,  Art  of  Prolonging  Life;  Flourens,  De 
elephant,  and  the  whale  live  to  be  a  hundred  la  longivit4  humaine;  Quetelet,  Physique  sociale, 

years  old.    The  horse  and  bear  rarely  reach  an        -r  **-Kr«^wwr  ■■•  *\t«t   tt  rxr  /lort-r 

age  of  40  yean.,  the  lion  35,  the  wild  boar  25,  oo^^SS^^°^'  H«»»^'f  Wamwobth  ( 1807- 

tte  sheep  I6,  the  hare  10,  and  the  squirrel  and  82)      The  most  popular  of  American  P<»t«-    He 

mouse  6  yeare.     As  Weisman  stated  the  mini-  *"  »>»™  «  Portland,  Maine  Februaiy  27   1807, 

mum  duriUon  of  life  necessary  for  the  species  is  '"d  was  the  second  son  of  Stephen  Longfc"ow 

much  lower  than  among  birds.  w  ^^''"■^k*'  ^^L'^'k  f     *"*i    ?'/  ^i     rlf 

Of  Crustacea,  the  crlyflsh  is  said  to  live  20  Wadsworth     Through  his  mother's  family  I^ng- 

Tears  •  the  oueen  of  the  honev-bee  lives  one  or  ^^""^  *"  descended  from  John  Aldcn  and  Pris- 

two  w«rH    hilt  has   been   kcnt   for   five    while  *='"*   Mullens,    whom    he   made   famous    in    his 

LTbb^tlteprol,?!^*  anther  thiAi:;  ;^w  P°«-  'Jhe  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."     He 

J        .u  -  ™\^« '^  ...  ^„J„„^A  early  showed  a  likmg  for  literature.    As  early  as 

fJ?lt°fiifL  tt^^fhr^^^^^  contmued  ^       ^^  printed^  verses  in  the  Portland  Go- 

^ijy  fertile  eggs  throughout  her  I  f e  ^^^^^      j^  jg^g  ^^  ^^  graduated  in  the  same 

The  mitial  and  most  fundamental  caMse  of  ^^^   ^^j,   Hawthorne   from   Bowdoin   College, 

longevity  m  plants  IS  the  favorable  nature  of  the  Brunswick,   Maine,   after   a   course   marked   by 

environment,  the  external  conditions  of  life,  par-  gtudiousness   and   quiet.     He  was   immediately 

ticularly  temperature.     It  is  most  probable  that  ^^^^^  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin, 

this  profoundly  affects  the  duration  of  life  m  y^^^   ^^^   allowed   to    go    to    Europe    for   three 

animals.    See  Gbowth  ;  Metabolism.  yg^^s,    to    fit   himself    for    his    profession.      In 

Another  factor  is  heredity.  It  is  well  known  Europe,  from  1826  to  1829,  his  life  was  passed 
that  longevity  runs  in  families,  is  hereditary,  and  jn  hard  study  in  Paris,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
that,  although  individuals  who  attain  a  great  He  was  married  in  1831  to  Miss  Mary  Storer 
age  may  be  exposed  to  the  same  exigencies  of  life  Potter,  who  died  in  1836.  Aside  from  a  col- 
as those  who  die  young  or  in  middle  life,  they  lection  of  juvenile  poems,  in  1826,  and  his  trans- 
outlive  their  generation.  The  longevity  of  man  lation  of  a  French  grammar  for  use  in  his 
is  usually  given  as  100  years,  but  there  are  many  classes,  in  1830,  his  first  literary  work  was  the 
authentic  instances  of  people  reaching  108  years,  translation  of  the  Coplas  de  Manrique  (1833). 
Beyond  that  limit,  however,  cases  are  very  rare.  The  same  year  he  published  the   first  part  of 

The  great  majority  of  long-lived  individuals  Outre-Mer:  A  Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea,  and 
have  been  of  medium  height  and  weight,  of  quiet,  the  second  part  the  following  year  (in  book 
re^lar  habits,  moderate  eaters  and  temperate  form,  1835),  both  rather  stilted  sketches  of 
drinkers  or  abstainers.  Tobacco  seems  to  play  travel.  In  1835  he  resigned  his  chair  at  Bow- 
but  small  part.  Women  live  longer  than  men,  doin,  and  went  again  to  Europe  for  a  year's 
probably  because  after  the  child-bearing  period  study,  in  preparation  for  the  Smith  professor- 
they  are  leiis  exposed  to  injury  and  disease  than  ship  of  modem  languages  at  Harvard,  which 
men.    See  Life,  Me.\n  Duration  of.  had  been  held  by  George  Ticknor,  the  historian 

That  the  average  length  of  human  life  has  been  of  Spanish  literature.  From  1836  his  residence 
nearly  doubled  within  a  few  centuries  is  due  to  was  in  Cambridge,  where  he  first  occupied  and 
improved  conditions  of  living,  to  the  progress  of  afterwards  owned  the  Craigie  House,  the  head- 
civilization,  and  especially  to  improved  sanitaij  quarters  of  Washington  during  the  operations- 
conditions.  Thus  the  mean  duration  of  human  life  about  Boston  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
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In  1838  his  well-known  "PBalm  of  Life"  ap-  more  accurate  knowledge  stirred  in  such  a  poet 

peared  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  and  the  as  Whittier.    The  'Tsalm  of  Life/'  ''The  Build- 

iollowing  year  was  published,  with  other  poems,  ing  of  the  Ship,"  and  **The  Village  Blacksmith" 

in  Voices  of  the  Night,    The  same  year  appeared  are  the  phrasing  of  thoughts  dear  to  the  heart 

Hyperion,  a  rather  florid  romance,  the  heroine  of  the  average  man.    Akin  to  these  are  the  large 

of  which  was  Miss  Frances  Appleton,  of  Boston,  number  of  poems,  of  which  "Hiawatha,"  "Evan- 

whom  he  married  in  1843.     In  1841  such  poems  geline,"  'The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  and 

as  «The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  ''The  Skeleton  "Paul  Revere's  Ride"  may  be  taken  as  examples, 

in  Armor,"  and  "The  Village  Blacksmith,"  in-  dealing  with  American  life  in  a  t^^uasi-historical 

«luded  in  the  volume  Ballads  and  Other  Poems,  and  narrative  way.     Doubtless  quite  unlike  the 

confirmed  his  literary  reputation,  and  made  him  reality  which   they   are   supposed   to   represent, 

perhaps  the  most  widely  read  of  American  poets,  these  poems  may  be  regarded  as  valuable  and 

In  1842  he  again  went  to  England,  and  the  same  popular  for  the  same  general  reason  that  made 

year  published  Poems  on  Slavery.     It  is  suffi-  Cooper's  novels  famous — that  they  pictured  an 

cient  to  indicate  the  chief  titles  of  his  prolific  interesting  and  previously  unknown  world, 

later    work:    The    Spanish    Student    (1843),    a  In  the  second  place,  Longfellow  did  much  to 

drama  of  no  great  merit;  The  Belfry  of  Bruges,  open  the  eyes  of  Americans  to  the  beauty  of 

<ind  Other  Poems  (1846) ;  Evangeline:  A  Tale  of  European  life.     He  may  be  said  to  have  done 

Acadie  (1847),  a  very  popular  narrative  pastoral  as  much  as  any  other  American  to  spread  the 

in  hexameter  verse;  Karanap-yi  (1849),  a  romance  culture  of  modem  languages  in  his  own  land, 

•of  better  quality  than  Hyperion;  The  Seaside  and  This  he  did  in  verse  much  more  widely  than  by 

the  Fireside  (1850),  a  volume  of  poems  which  in-  his  actual  teaching  as  Smith  professor  of  modem 

eluded  "The  Building  of  the  Ship;"  The  Oolden  languages.    About  half  of  his  verse  deals  directly 

Legend  (1851);  The  Song  of  Hiatcatha  (1855);  with   scenes,    legends,   and  stories  of  European 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  {IS5S) ,  B,  naiTTtL'  civilization.     Longfellow  sincerely   loved  beauty 

tive   poem    in   hexameters;     Birds    of    Passage  and  romance  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and 

(1858)  ;  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  (1863),  a  vol-  the  pleasant  sentiment  of  such  poems  as  "The 

ume  of  narrative  poems  modeled  on  the  Canter-  Belfry  of  Bruges"  or  the  narratives  of  the  Tales 

hury   Tales;   Flotcer-de-Luce  and   Other   Poems  of  a  Wayside  Inn  did  much  to  awaken  a  corre- 

(1867)  ;  a  translation  of  the  Divine  Comedy  of  sponding  glow  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Dante,  in  verse  (1867-70)  ;  New  England  Trage-  His  service  to  American  scholarship  in  his  trans- 

-dies  (1868),  two  dramas  dealing  with  historical  lation  and  annotation  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

events     of    early    New    England;     The    Divine  was  great. 

Tragedy  (1871)  ;   Three  Books  of  Song   (1872)  ;  Longfellow  is  justly  populat  as  the  poet  who 

Aftermath    (1873)  ;    The  Hanging  of  the  Crane  has  done  more  than  almost  any  other  American 

(1874);   The  Masque  of  Pandora    (1875);   Ki-  to  phrase  in  an  artistic  and  agreeable  way  the 

ramos  and  Other  Poems    (1878);   Ultima  Thule  healthy  feelings  of  life.    He  is  surpassed  by  other 

(1880);    In   the   Harbor    (1882);.  and    Michael  Americans  in  various  ways,  as  by  Emerson  in 

Angelo,  the  fragment  of  a  drama    (1883).     He  •  profundity  and  subtlety,  by  Lowell  in  vigor  and 

also  edited  an  anthology,  the  Poets  and  Poetry  wealth  of  ideas,  by  Holmes  in  wit,  by  Bryant 

of  Europe   (1843),  and  Poems  of  Places   (1876-  in    stateliness,    by*  Foe    in   sense    of    form   and 

79,  in  31  vols.).     During  this  time  his  private  beauty;  but  in  general  artistic  sense,  in  taste, 

life  had  been  uneventful,  except  for  the  death  of  in  kindliness,  in  morality,  he  is  outstripped  by 

his  wife,  through  burning,  in  1801.     In  1854  he  none.     He  has  been  called  superficial,  his  poetry 

resigned    his    professorship     at     Harvard,     and  academic,   his   prose   rhetorical,  but  he  is  oer- 

thenceforward  lived  quietly  in  Cambridge  until  tainly  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  forces  in 

his  death,  on  March  24,  1882.  the  emotional  life  of  Americans.     Nor  should  it 

In   appearance,   Longfellow   was    of    medium  be  forgotten  that  in  his  narrative  poems  he  pos- 

«tature,  and  had  rather  pronounced,  heavy  fea-  sesses  a  freshness  and  vigor  that  deserve  high 

tures,  cast  in  a  mold  of  benignity.    Kindliness  praise,  and  that  he  is  often  really  inspired  when 

was   one   of   the   chief  traits   of   his    character,  dealing  with  the  sea. 

As   a   teacher  and  writer  he  was   alwavs   con-  Biblioobaphy.      The   work   of   I^ngfellow   is 

■scientious  and  industrious.    He  numbered  among  definitively  published  in  the  Riverside  Edition 

his   personal    friends   the   most   famous   writers  in  11  vols.  (Boston,  1886-90).    The  chief  sources 

and    statesmen    of    Now   England,    as    Emerson,  for  his  biography  are  the  Life  of  Henry  Wads- 

Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  and  Sum-  tcorth  Longfellow  (Boston,  1886),  by  his  brother, 

ncr-  the  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  and  the  same  edi- 

Pooms  of  Longfellow's  such  as  the  "Psalm  of  tor's  Final  Memorials  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Life"  and  "Excelsior"  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  Longfelloio  (Boston,  1887).  These  two  books  were 
the  American  public,  and  ballads  such  as  "The  later  gathered  in  three  volumes  of  memoirs.  Con- 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "The  Skeleton  in  suit,  also:  Robertson,  in  the  "Great  Writers 
Armor,"  and  "The  Norman  Baron"  are  on  the  Series"  (London,  1887),  and  the  critical  articles 
tongue  of  many  a  schoolboy.  The  secret  of  his  in  the  literary  histories,  such  as  Stedman,  The 
success  is  that  he  was  essentially  a  popular-  Poe ^5  of  America  (New  York,  1885)  ;  Richardson, 
izer  of  ideas.  This  office  manifests  itself  in  two  American  Literature  (New  York,  1887-88) ;  and 
ways:  He  has  given,  in  the  first  place,  expres-  Wendell,  A  Literary  History  of  America  (New 
aion  to  the  f»eneral  and  commonplace  emotions  of  York,  1900)  ;  Carpenter,  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
American  civilization  of  the  better  sort,  with  its  fellow,  in  the  "Beacon  Biographies"  (Boston, 
simplicity,  its  plain  aspiration,  and  its  lack  of  1901);  Higginson,  Old  Cambridge  (New  York, 
subtlety.  Such  are  his  poems  on  slavery,  which  1889),  and  a  life  of  Longfellow  in  "American 
express  the  feeling  which  any  humane  man  Men  of  Letters"  (Boston,  1902)  ;  Howells,  Liter' 
might  have  at  the  mention  of  the  word,  but  ary  Friends  and  Acquaintance  (New  York, 
^hich  lack  the  fire  and  deep  emotion  which  a  1900). 
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LONGFELLOW^  Samuel  (1819-02).  A  Uni-  certain  opulence  of  effect  and  grandeur  of  scale, 
tarian  clergyman  and  hymn- writer.  He  was  The  first  of  these  appears  to  have  been  the  Palazzo 
bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  graduated  at  Harvard  Pesaro  (1644-50),  in  which  the  style  of  Giacopo 
University  in  1830,  and  at  Harvard  Divinity  iSansovino,  as  exemplified  in  the  Libreria  di  San 
School  in .  1846 ;  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Marco  and  the  Palazzo  Comer  de  CSl  Grande,  is 
Fall  River,  Mass.',  in  1848,  and  of  the  Second  frankly  followed.  To  the  same  date  belong  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1853;  monastic  buildings  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  with 
resigned  the  latter  pastorate  in  1860,  and  went  a  specially  fine  staircase.  The  Palazzo  Rezzor 
abroad.  On  his  return  to  America  he  fixed  his  nico,  completed  in  1686  after  his  death,  is  a 
residence  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  continued  to  more  sober  design  of  great  dignity.  His  master- 
preach  in  Unitarian  pulpits,  but  assumed  no  pas-  piece  was  the  great  domical  Church  of  Santa 
toral  charge  till  1878,  when  he  became  minister  Maria  della  Salute  (1631). 
of  the  Unitarian  church  in  (^rmantown  Pa.  He  lONGHI,  Idn'g^  Alessandbo  (1726-C.1700). 
resided  this  pastorate  m  1882,  and  retum^  to  ^^  Italian  painter  and  author,  bom  in  Venice. 

^V^}\^oa§'i;^ .       T^  u^"tf *i  ®f  ^^i  ^  ^^  ^"""^i"  H«  was  the  son  of  Pietro  Longhi    (1702-62),  a 

cal  (1866-71),  and  published,  besides  several  vol-  Venetian  painter,  and  the  pupil  of  Giuseppe  No- 

umes    of    hymns    and    poems,    ^    Life    of    his  j      He  was  a  portrait  painter  and  engraver, 

^It^^""'  ?\"'"^  VVadsworth  Longfellow   (2  vols ,  «g  ^^jj  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  Compendio  delle  vite 

\SS6)f^nd  final  Memorials  of  Henry  Wa^  ^    fa^noai    pittoH   veneziani   di    questo   eecolo 

Longfellow      1887).      Consult    his    Memoir   by  (1763),    with    steel    engravings    after    his    own 

Joseph  May  (Boston,  1804).  plates.    When  the  Venice  Academy  was  founded 

LONGFIK.  A  sea-fish  of  the  family  Cirrhiti-  he^was  one  of  the  first  members. 
d«  and  genus  Chilodactylus,  allied  to  the  sea-  LONOHI,  Giuseppe  (1766-1831).  An  Italian 
breams,  and  remarkable  for  a  great  extension  painter  and  line-engraver.  He  was  bom  at 
of  one  of  the  middle  rays  of  each  pectoral  fin.  Monza,  in  October,  1766,  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Several  species  are  known  in  the  south  temperate  '  Vicenzo  Vangelisti,  a  Florentine  engraver,  and  of 
seas,  one  of  which  {Chilodactylus  macropterua)  Giulio  Travellesi,  a  Florentine  painter.  He  also 
is  an  important  food-fish  both  in  Australia  and  studied  at  the  Brera,  Milan,  and  in  Rome,  where 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  specimens  sometimes  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Raffaello  Mor- 
weighing  25  pounds.  Other  species  are  the  ghen.  On  his  return  to  Milan  he  gave  consider- 
trumpeter-fish  and  butterfish  (qq.v.)  of  New  able  time  to  miniature  painting.  He  was  elect- 
Zealand,  ed  professor  in  the  Academy  of  the  Brera  in  1708, 

LONGKFOBI).    An  inland  county  of  the  Prov-  and  *jad  many  distinguished  pupils.     Napoleon 

incc  of  Leinster.  Ireland,  lying  between  Leitrim  «*^e  ^l*™  »  commission  for  an  engraving  of  his 

and  Cavan  on  the  north,  Westmeath  on  the  east  portrait  by  Gros,  and  a  portrait  of  Michelangelo 

and  south,  and  Roscommon  on  the  west;   area,  Buonarotti;  also  the  illustrations  for  a  beaut i- 

421  square  miles  (Map:  Ireland,  D  3).    The  lands  ^^^  wo«*k,  FasH  di  ^apoleone  %l  Grande,  after 

devoted  to  grazing  predominate  over  arable  lands,  designs  by  Appiani.     The  work  was  never  com- 

The  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  wool-  Pj«^^?'  ,^"^  J?.^™  a^  »>^  ^"f  ?}?*««  ^7  Longhi. 

ens  and  linen.    The  capital  is  Longford.    Popula-  ™  d>ed  at  Milan,  January  2,  1831.     Among  his 

tion,  in  1841,  115,500:  in  1001,  46,600.  best-known  engravings  are:    "Bonaparte  at  Ar- 

'       '               '      '  cole,"  after  Gros ;  "Good  Samaritan,"  "The  Phi- 

LONGFOBB.     The  capital  of  County  Long-  losopher,"  "Old  Man,"  "Laughing  Negro,"  after 

ford,  Ireland,  75  miles  west- northwest  of  Dublin,  Rembrandt;  "Saint  Joseph  Carrying  the  Infant 

on  the  Camlin    (Map:    Ireland,  D  3).     It  is  a  Jesus,"   after  Guido   Reni;    'The   Beheading  of 

well-built  town,  connected  with  Dublin  and  Sligo  Saint   John    the    Baptist,"    after    Gerard    Dou; 

by  rail,  and  also  with  the  former  by  the  Royal  "Lady  Beauhamais  and  Child,"  after  Sir  Thomas 

Canal.      It   is   the   see  of   the   Roman   Catholic  Lawrence;  "Genius  of  Music,"  after  Guido  Reni, 

Bishop   of   Ardagh    and    Clonmacnois,    and    the  in  the  Chigi  Palace;    portraite  of  Washington, 

cathedral  is  a  spacious,  magnificent  building  of  Appiani,  Napoleon  as  King  of  Italy,  and  Francis 

the  Ionic  order.    There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  I.  of  Austria.     He  wrote  a  Life  of  Michelangelo 

college.     There  are' manufactures  of  brick  and  (1816),  and  Teorta  di  c«ico^ra/fo  (Milan,  1830). 

some   trade   in   agricultural   producte.     Popula-  Consult    Sacchi,    Biografia   di    Oiuaeppi   Longhi 

tion,  in  1001,  3747.  (Milan,  1830). 

LONQHENA,  Idn-gft'nft,  Baldassabe   (1604-  LONGHI,  Luca  (1607-80).    An  Italian  paint- 

82).    The  last  of  the  great  architects  of  the  late  «'»  ^™  ^^  Ravenna.     He  seems  to  have  been 

Renaissance  in  Venice;  the  artistic  successor  of  ^^®    P"P^^    °^    Niccolft  Rondinelli,  and  enjoyed 

Giacopo   Sansovino,   Andrea   Palladio,  and   Vin-  »  h»g*»  repuUtion  during  his  lifetime,  though  he 

oenzo  Scamozzi.     (See  articles  on  these  artiste.)  never   worked  outside  of  his   native  city.     His 

His  long  life  corresponds  with  the  period  known  ™»^  important  painting  is  the  fresco.    The  Alar- 

in   Italian  architectural  history  by  the  various  '»*8?  at  Cana     (m  the  refectory  of  the  old  Cam- 

names  of  Baroque,  Jesuit,  Borrominesque,  etc.;  ajdolensian    Convent),    which    was    finished    by 

a  period  characterized  in  general  by  Tgreat  de-  h"  son  Francesco      Other  pictures  by  him  are 

dine  in  purity  of  teste  and  by  ext/avagance,  os-  V^  *|jf  Academy  of  Fine  Arte,  and  in  several  of 

tentation,  and  sensationalism  in  architecture  and  *^^  Ravenna  churches, 

sculpture    and    in    decorative    design    generally.  LONGHORN  CATTLS.    See  Cattle. 

Amid   this   prevalent  artistic   debasement   Lon-  LONOIOOBN,   or  Lono-Hobned  Beetle.     A 

ghena  mainteined  the  purer  traditions  bequeathed  beetle  of  the  family  Cerambycidfe  (r^.v.).  remark- 

him  by  the  illustrious  succession  of  great  Vene-  able  for  its  very  long  antenne.    They  are  moder- 

tian   architecte   above   named.      His   works   are  ate,  sometimes  of  large  size,  elongated  form,'  and 

singularly  correct  and  free  from  sensationalism,  usually  bright  colors.     They  are  beetles  of  the 

considering  their  period,  and  yet  not  without  a  forests,  and  are  especially  *  fitted  for  climbing. 
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especially  when  larvs.  The  fleshy,  short-legged 
grubs  bore  into  wood  and  feed  there,  injuring 
fruit  and  timber  trees. 
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LONGnrCTS,  Idn-jrntis.  The  Latin  name 
sometimes  used  by  the  Polisl^  historian  Jan 
Dlugosz  (q.v.). 

LONGHTCTS    (Lat,  from  Gk.  AoryTvof),  Dio- 
NY8IU8  Cassiub  (c.213-73  aj>.).  a  Platonic  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician.  He  was  bom,  according 
to  some,  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  more  probability,  at  Athens,  about 
A.D.  213.    In  his  earlier  years  he  traveled  a  great 
deal  in  the  company  of  his  parents,  and  made 
the   acquaintance   of   many   celebrated   scholars 
and  philosophers.     He  studied  Greek  literature 
at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  for  a  considerable 
time  the  pupil  of  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  and  Ori- 
gen,  and  subsequently  settled  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  in  Athens,   where  he   soon  acquired  a 
great  reputation.     His  knowledge  was  immense, 
but  his  taste  and  critical  acuteness  were  no  less 
wonderful.     He  was  probably  the  best  critic  of 
all  antiauity.     In  an  a^e  when  Platonism  was 
giving  place  to  the  semi-Oriental  mysticism  of 
Neo-Platonism,   Longinus    is    conspicuous   as   a 
genuine   disciple   of   the   great   master.      Clear, 
calm,   rational,  yet  lofty,  he  despised  the  fan- 
tastic speculation  of  Plotinus,  who  consequently 
would  not  admit  that  Longinus  was  a  philos- 
opher, but — since  he  stooped  to  criticise  the  dic- 
tion and  style  of  Plato — pronounced  him  a  mere 
philologist.     In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Zenobia  to  undertake 
the  education  of  her  children  at  Palmyra;  but, 
becoming   also   her   chief    political    adViser,    he 
was  beheaded  as  a  traitor,  by  command  of  the 
Emperor  Aurelian,  a.d.   273.     Longinus  was  a 
heathen,    but    generous    and    tolerant.      Of    the 
greater  part  of  his  works  only  the  barest  frag- 
ments have  survived.    A  very  important  and  val- 
uable work,  entitled  On  the  Sublime  (nep^Ti^oi/f), 
was  attributed  to  Longinus  by  its  first  editor, 
RobortoUo    (Basel,   1554),  and  was  accepted  as 
his  without  question  by  all  subsequent  editors 
until  the  nineteenth  century.     The  controversy 
has  not  been  finally  settled,  but  it  is  believed  by 
many  that  the  treatise  belongs  rather  to  the  first 
century  a.d.     See,  for  the  arguments,  Roberts, 
Lon^nua  on  the  Sublime  (Cambridge,  1899),  and 
Saintsbury,   History  of  Criticiftm   and   JAterary 
Taste  in  Europe,  vol.  i.  (New  York.  1900).   The 
treatise  has  been  edited  by  Vahlen  (Bonn,  1887), 
and  by  Roberts,  with  an  English  translation  in 
the  book  above  quoted.   There  is  also  an  English 
translation  by  Havell    (London,   1890). 

LONGnrcrS,  Gaius  Casstus.     a  notetl  Ro- 
man jurist  of  the  first  century  a.d.    He  became 


Governor  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  troops  of  that  province.  Subse- 
quently at  Rome  he  aroused  by  his  high  position 
of  respect  and  influence  the  suspicions  of  Nero, 
who  banished  him  to  Sardinia.  He  was  recalled 
thence  by  Vespasian.  His  Libri  Juris  Civilis,  ten 
in  number,  and  his  commentaries  on  Uresius 
Ferox  and  Vitellius  are  quoted  in  the  Digest, 
and  held  high  rank  among  legal  works. 

LOKG   ISLAND.      An    island    forming   the 
southeastern    extremity    of    the    State    of    New 
York,  and  eitabracing  the  four  counties  of  Kings,, 
coextensive  with  the  populous  metropolitan  bor- 
ough of  Brooklyn    (q.v.).  Queens,  also  part  of 
New   York   City,    Nassau,    and   Sufifolk    (Map: 
New  York,  G  5).    It  is  bounded  south  and  east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  north  by  Long   Island 
Sound,    and    west    by    New    York    Bay    and 
the  East  River.    Its  length  is  about  118  miles; 
its  width,   12   to  23   miles;    area,    1682   squarer 
miles;   population,  in  1900,  1,452,611,  of  whom 
1,166,582  resided  in  Brooklyn.    The  coast  is  in- 
dented with  many  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  adja- 
cent waters  abound  with  shell  and  other  fish, 
constituting  a   valuable   source   of  food-supply. 
Peconic  Bay,  30  miles  long,  divides  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island  into  two  parts  or  projections,, 
the   one   on   the   northern   side   terminating   at 
Orient  Point,  that  on  the  southern  terminating 
at  Montauk  Point,  20  miles  farther  east.    On  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  and  stretching  along 
nearly  half  its  length,  is  Great  South  Bay,  from 
two  to  five  miles  broad,  formed  by  Fire  Island  or 
Great  South  Beach,  a  strip  of  white  sand  from  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  with  occasional 
openings  to  the  ocean.   Near  the  western  end  of 
the  island  are  Jamaica,  Hempstead,  Oyster,  and 
Huntington  bays.  Shelter,  Gardiner,  Fishers,  and 
Plum  islands,   in   the  adjacent  waters,  are  at- 
tached politically  to  Long  Island.     The  coasts, 
bordering  as  they  do  on  the  track  of  an  immense 
ocean    commerce,    are    furnished    with    a    large 
number  of  lighthouses,  and  with  life-saving  sU- 
tions,  equipped  with  the  most  modem  appliances 
for  rendering  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress. 
The  surface,  though  presenting  considerable  va- 
riety, is  marked  by  no  great  elevations.    A  range 
of  glacial  hills  extends,  with  frequent  interrup- 
tions,   from    the    northern    boundary    of    New 
Utrecht  in  the  west  almost  to  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  on  the  north  side  of  Peconic 
Bay.    These  hills  are  considerably  nearer  to  the 
northern  than   to   the  southern   margin   of   the 
island.     The  highest  elevations  are  Hempstead, 
Harbor  Hill  at  Roslyn,  and  West  Hill  in  Suf- 
folk County,  the  last  two  being  384  feet  above 
the  sea.    North  of  the  glacial  range  the  surface 
is   uneven   and    rough,    while   on    the   south   it 
gradually  slopes  toward  the  sea,  and  is  broken 
here  and  there  by  wide,  sandy  plains  producinjC 
only  coarse  grass  and  stunted  shrubs.     Some  of 
these  plains,  by  the  application  of  manures,  have 
been  brought  under  cultivation.     A  considerable 
portion  of  the  island  is  in  forest,  from  which  wild 
game    has   not   yet   been    wholly   exterminated. 
There  are  numerous  springs  and  small  streams, 
and  many  ponds,   while   swamps   and   marshes 
abound.      The    island    is    estimated    to    contain 
more  than  100  square  miles  of  salt  marsh.    The 
largest  stream   is  the  Peconic,   which,   after  a 
coi^rse  of  15  miles,  empties  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.     It  fumisnes  numerous  mill  sites. 
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^^itb  the  exception  of  the  sandy  plains  above  a  short  distance  below  the  'Narrows/  marched 

mentioned  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  fertile,  by  three  routes  against  the  American  position, 

in  some  sections  particularly  rich.     Much  of  it  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  in  anticipation 

is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    The  climate,  of  an  attack,  Brooklyn  Heights  being  necessary 

-on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  sea,  is  milder  to  the  British  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  their 

•and  more  equable  than  at  the  same  latitude  in  the  plans  for  the  capture  of  New  York.    The  most 

interior,  the  mercury  seldom  falling  below  zero  important  road,  tne  Jamaica  Road,  leading  to  the 

or   rising  above   90°,   the   average  temperature  American  position,  seems  to  have  been  left  al- 

being  a^ut  61**.     Summer  bathing  and  fishing  most  wholly  unguarded,    and    it    was    by    this 

resorts  stud  the  shores,  and  there  are  numerous  that    the    British    advanced   in    greatest    force. 

elegant  residences  and  estates,  more  especially  Parts  of  the  American  army  under  Gen.  William 

on  the  bold,  hilly,  and  picturesque  northern  coast  Alexander    (Lord  Stirling)    and  General   Sulli- 

overlooking  Ix>ng  Island  Sound.     On  the  south  van,  stationed  in  advance  of  the  principal  Ameri- 

shore  the  principal  places  are  Manhattan  Beach  can  fortification,  were  defeated  after  some  stub- 

( Coney   Island),    Rockaway   Beach,    Far   Rock-  bom  fighting,  both  Alexander  and  Sullivan  being 

away,  Long  Beach,  Fire  Island,  and  Montauk  captured ;  and  Howe  then  proceeded  to  invest  the 

Point;  on  the  north  shore,  College  Point,  Sea-  works.     In  the  evening  of  the  27th  Washington 

<;liflr,  Glen  Cove,  Oyster  Bay,  Coldsprii^  Harbor,  crossed  over  to  Long  Island,  and  on  the  follow- 

Northport,     Port     Jefferson,     ana     Greenport.  ing  day  brought  over  reinforcements.     General 

Finely  macadamized  roads,  the  favoritfif  touring  Howe  showing  no  disposition  to  storm,  however, 

grounds  of  automobilists  and  cyclists,  traverse  the  Washington  decided  to  abandon  the  works  and 

island  in  all  directions;  the  principal  railroad  is  transfer   his   forces  to  Manhattan   Island,  and 

the  Long  Island,  which  extends  from  Long  Island  during  the  night  of  August  29-30  this  was  sue- 

-City  at  the  western  extremity  to  Greenport  and  cessfully  effected,  the  British  not  suspecting  the 

Montauk  at  the  two  eastern  extremities.  movement  until  the  Americans  had  cross^  in 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Hudson  in  Ifi09,  safety.    The  British  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 

Long  Island  was  occupied  by  thirteen  tribes  of  missing  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  was  about 

the  Lenni-Lenape  division  of  Algonquin  Indians,  400,  while  the  American  loss  was  about   1000. 

who  are  now  represented  by  a  few  individuals  Consult:  ¥ie\d,  Battle  of  Long  Island  (Brooklyn, 

-of  mixed  blood  dwelling  near  Shinnecock  Neck,  1869);  Carrington,  Ba«te«  of  t^e  American  iZeuo- 

Forge,  and  Montauk  Point,  where  at  the  period  of  lution   (New  York,   1876);   Dawson,  Battles  of 

the   first  European  settlement  Wyandance,  the  the  United  States  (New  York,  1858)  ;  Johnston, 

^hief  of  the  thirteen  tribes,  resided.  Antiquarian  Campaign  of  1776  Around  New  York  and  Brook- 

discoveries  have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  lyn   (Brooklyn,  1878)  ;  and  the  critical  article 

Prehistoric  race  of  different  origin.    The  various  by   Adams,    "The    Battle   of   Long   Island,"    in 

ndian  names  of  the  island  were  Sewanhacky,  American  Historical  Review  (New  York,  1896). 

Panmancke,    Matouwacks,    and    Wamponomon.  -m-Kr^  -roT  a-m^  /rrnrvr     t?          i          u     '^ 

The   Dutch    named    it    L^nge    Eylandt-whence  ^  ^^?  ^^^^v^?^Vk  ^ST- ^f  w^  ^inS 

I^ng  Island;  a  subsequent  change  by  the  Colo-  Queens  County   N.  Y.  Jm  the  district  bordering 

nial  Legislature  to  U/e  Island  o1  Nassau  never  East  River  and  north  of  Newtown  Creek),  now 

l^came  popular.     Included  in  the  land  between  l^.^'^^f^, »»  ^'j?  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York 

the  Atlantic  and   Pacific  oceans,  embraced  by  ?\^y,<^*.*P-    ^^^^^  ^""7  T^'^^'J^  ^U-       ^^ 

latitudes  40°  to  48°  North,  granted  by  James  I.  I?}fnd  Citv  was  formed  m  1870  by  uniting  the 

to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  1620,  it  became  the  YjUages  of  Bhssville.   Hunter's   Point,   Astoria, 

property  of  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  at  his  death  Ravenswood,  Dutch  Kills   Steinway,  and  Middle- 

in  1640  of  the  Duke  of  York.    The  earliest  settle-  town  under  one  municipal  charter.    The  first  set- 

ments  by  the  Dutch  were  begun   in   1632;   the  tlement  within  its  limits  was  made  by  the  Dutch 

first  recorded  purchase  of  land  in  South  Brook-  as  early  as   1640.     Consu  t  KeUey    History  of 

lyn  is  in  1636.    The  Dutch  exercised  jurisdiction  ^^ong  Island  City  (Long  Island  City,  1896). 

in  the  western  part  of  the  island  down  to  1664,  LONG  ISLAND  HISTOBIGAL  SOCIETY. 

in  which  year  they  were  dispossessed  of  New  ^n  association  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  organized  in 

Ketherland.     Many  of  the  agricultural  holdings  i863  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  a  knowledge 

toward  the  east  remain  unchanged  in  the  pos-  ^f  American  history,  primarily  as  connected  with 

session  of  descendants  of  the  original  settlers;  the  history  of 'Long  Island.     On  June  11,  1864, 

Oardiner's  Island  has  belonged  to  the  family  of  ^   committee   on   the   natural   history   of    Long 

that  name  since  1640.     The  military  operations  jgiand  was  appointed,  and  from   its  work  has 

during  the  Revolutionary  period  and  the  battle  grown  a  fine  museunx  of  the  flora,  fauna,  min- 

of  Long  Island    (q.v.)    are  the  chief   incidents  erals,   antiquities,   and   historical   relics   of   the 

of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  island.  island.     The  society  has  published  a  number  of 

Consult:  Thompson,  The  History  of  Long  Isl-  valuable  works,  among  them  two  volumes  on  the 

^nd  (New  York,  1843)  ;  Prime,  History  of  Long  Battle  of  Long  Island,  and  one  containing  the 

Island   (New  York,  1845)  ;  Furman,  Antiquities  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  George  Washing- 

of  Long  Island,  toith  Bibliography   (New  York,  ton   on   agricultural    and   personal   topics.      Its 

1875)  ;    Flint,  Early  Long  Island    (New  York,  Hbrarv  comprises  45,000  volumes  and  as  many 

1896)  ;    and   the   Annual   Reports   of   the  Long  pamphlets. 

Island  Historical  Society   ( Brooklyn ) .  ^  ^^^^  »«-  *  «»^  «^-rriir^      *                           m 

^                ^  LONG  ISLAND  SOTTND.     A  narrow  arm  of 

LONG  ISLAND,  Battle  of.    A  battle  fought  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  separating  Long  Island  from 

-on  Brooklyn  Heights,  Ix>ng  Island,  N.  Y.,  August  the    mainland    of    New   York    and    Connecticut 

27,  1776.  during  tlw  Revolutionary  War,  between  (Map:  New  York,  G  4).     It  is  110  miles  long, 

a  British  force  of  more  than  15,000  under  General  and  from  20  to  25  miles  wide,  narrowing  at  the 

Howe  and  an  American  force  of  about  8000  under  west  into  the  strait  known  as  Kast  River,  sepa- 

ihe  immediate  command  of  General  Israel  Put-  rating   Manhattan    from    Brooklyn    and   Queens 

nam.  The  Briti8h,landing  at  a  point  of  Long  Island  boroughs,  New  York  City,  and  opening  into  New 
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York  Bay.    It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  pas-  LONCKMANS.     An  English  family  of  book 

sage  called  the  Race  through  a  chain  of  islands  publishers,  founded  by  Thomas  Lonffman  (1699- 

'^T*  obliquely  across  from  Long  Island  toward  l756) .    He  was  apprenticed  when  eevlnteen  years 

Rhode    Island.      The    Connecticut,    Housatonic,  of  age  to  a  London  bookseller  named  John  Osbom, 

Thames  and  Mystic  rivers  flow  into  Long  Island  whose  daughter  he  afterwards  married.    In  1724 

feound  from  the  north.    The  Connecticut  shore  is  he  bought  out  the  business  of  John  Taylor  (who 

rocky,  skirted  by  reefs;  that  of  Long  Island  is  published  the  first  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe), 

more  easy  of  approach,  and  there  are  many  mod-  and  set  up  for  himself  on  the  site  which  is  to- 

erately  good  and  one  or  two  excellent  harbors,  •day  occupfed  by  the  works  of  his  successors.    His 

The  narrow  and  rock-bound  passage  m  the  East  father-in-law  soon  joined  him,  and  together  they 

River  known  as  *Hell  Gate'  made  this  route  un-  conducted  the  business  until  the  forager's  death, 

available  for  large  vessels  until  the  work  of  re-  when  Thomas  again  became  sole  director.     He 

moving  the  rocks  was  completed  by  the  United  was  very   successful,   and   was   interested   in  a 

fetates  Government  m  1885.     (See  Hell  Gate.)  number  of  books  which  were  not  only  good  busi- 

The  Sound  is  navigated  by  numerous  coasting  ness  investments  at  the  time,  but  which  have 

steamers  and  sailing  vessels.     The  entrance  to  achieved   an   enduring  reputation,   among  them 

the  East  River  is  guarded  by  Fort  Schuyler,  on  David  Hume's  Treatise  of  Hum^  Nature,  and 

▼  2SS«™^™    o     ^  ^^'  Johnson's  Dictionary,    He  was  succeeded  by 

liOlfQITXJSZ.  See  Latitude  AND  Longitude,  his  nephew,  Thomas  Longman  (1730-97),  whom 

LONOJAW.     ( 1 )  A  name  about  the  Gulf  of  ^e  ^*d  taken  into  partnership,  and  who  not  only 

Mexico  for  a  needlefish  of  the  genus  Tylosaurus.  extended  the  business  in  England,  but  carried 

(See  Aguja;  Needlefish.)      (2)   In  the  Great  on  a  considerable  trade  with  America.  The  second 

Lakes,  a  whitefish    {Argyrosomus  prognathus),  ^?*d  o^  ^^e  firm  was  succeeded  on  his  death  by 

much  resembling  the  cisco,  but  larger;  it  is  also  ^^^  ^^^  Thomas  Norton  Longman,  who  in  1794 

called  *bloater.'  received   Owen  Rees   into  partnership.     During 

LONGLEYy  }6ng^\,  Chables  Thomas  (1794-  ^^**  period  the  Longmans  acquired  many  valuable 

1868).    Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    He  was  born  copyrights,  including  Lindley  Murray's  English 

in  Rochester,  England;   was  educated  at  West-  ^*'«»»»^«^;    the    Lyrical    Ballads    of    Coleridge 

minster  School  and  Christ  Church  College,  Ox-  ??.^    Wordsworth;     Scott's    Lay    of    the    Last 

ford.    He  became  perpetual  curate  of  Cowley  in  '«*"«'^«^;    and    Moore's    Lalla    Rookh.     They 

1823;  rector  of  West  Tytherly,  1827;  head-mas-  *'^^    published    a    number    of    very    profitable 

ter  of  Harrow  School,   1829;   Bishop  of  Ripon,  encyclopaedias,    and    in    1826    became    sole   pro- 

1836;   of  Durham,   1856;   Archbishop  of  York,  P"etors    of    the    Edinburgh    Review.      Several 

Pri>'y-Councilor,  1860;  and  Archbishop  of  Can-  "®^     partners     were     admitted     during     these 

terbury,  1862.     In  1867  he  presided  at  the  ses-  7^^^^*  and  the  title  of  the  firm  changed  to  Long- 

sions   of   the   Lambeth   Conference    (q.v.).     He  ™an»  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown  &  Green.  Thomas 

opposed  the  Ritualistic  movement,  and  in  1838  Norton  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Thomas  ( 1804- 

suppressed  teachings  and  practices  regarded  as  ^®)»  ^^^  became  head  of  the  firm  on  his  father's 

Roman    Catholic    in    Saint    Saviour's    Church,  ^«ath  in  1842,  and  William  (1813-77),  who  was 

Leeds.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  *^  author  as  well  as  a  publisher.  His  writings 
he  generally  acted  with  the  Liberal  Party;  ,  dealt  chiefly  with  travel  and  history,  and  in- 
but  he  opposed  the  Oxford  University  Reform  *  eluded  a  Journal  of  8iw  Weeks'  Adventures  in 

Bill  of  1854,  the  Divorce  Bill  of  1857,  and  mo-  Suntzerland,  Piedmont ,  and  on  the  Italian  Lakes 

tions  for  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-Book,  the  (1856);  A  History  of  England  to  the  Close  of 

modification  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  the  Reign  of  Edumrd  11,  (1869) ;  and  A  History 

alteration  of  the  Burial  Service.     His  published  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edward  III.    (1869). 

works  include  various  addresses  and  sermons,  of  During  this  administration   the   firm  published 

which  the  most  important  perhaps  is  the  one  de-  a  sumptuous  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  illus- 

livered  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  in  1867;  trated  with  wood  engravings  after  paintings  by 

and  an  English  version  of  Koch's  Tableau  des  famous  artiste.     It  also  acquired  the  copyrighte 

revolutions  de  VEurope  ( 1831 ) .    Notices  of  Arch-  to  a  number  of  famous  books,  including  the  works 

bishop  Longley  are  to  be  found  in  Proby,  Annals  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Disraeli's  novels,  and  it 

of   the   Low    Church   Party;    Fr.    Arnold,    Our  published  Lord  Macaulay's  works,  giving  him  as 

Bishops  and  Deans  {ISU)  ;  Welch,  Westminster  part  payment  for  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 

Scholars;  and  the  Register  of  Magazine  of  Biog-  of  his  History  of  England  a  check  for  £20,000. 

raphy  (January,  1869).  Thomas   Longman   was   succeeded   by   his   sons, 

LONGIiETy   James    Wilbebfobce    (1849—).  T.  N.  Longman,  who  became  head  of  the  firm, 

A  Canadian  journalist  and  politician,  born  at  and  G.  H.  Longman.    William  Longman  was  suc- 

Paradise,  Annapolis  County,  N.  S.,  of  Loyalist  ceeded  by  his  son,  James  Charles  Longman,  who 

descent.     After   graduating  at   Acadia   College,  graduated  at  University  Ck)llege,  Oxford,  and  in 

Wolfville,  he  studied  law  in  Halifax  and  at  Os-  1882  became  editor  of  Longman's  Magazine. 

goodc  Hall,  Toronto;  entered  at  the  bar  in  1875,  .^^-^^  «T«^«>-n^  ..r^«.»^«i 

and  became  Queen's  Counsel  in  1890.    He  began  I'ON'O-NECKEI)  TURTLE.    A  turtle  of  the 

his  newspaper  work  on  the  staff  of  the  Acadian  g^^^s  Chelodma,  of  which  several  species  inhabit 

Recorder    (1873),   but   left   it   for   the   Halifax  Australia  and  New  Guinea.    The  neck  is  as  long 

Morning  Chronicle,  of  which  he  was  managing  °s  the  shell,  which  in  the  typical  species  {Chelo- 

editor  from  1887  to  1891.    He  was  elected  to  the  <^*««  longicollis)  measures  about  10  inches,  and 

local  House  as  member  for  his  native  county  in  's  of  snake-like  appearanccf  and   flexibility.     A 

1882,  was  chosen  a  commissioner  to  revise  the  South  American  genus    ( Hydromedusa )    has  an 

provincial  laws,  entered  the   Executive   Council  even  longer  neck  in  proportion  to  the  shell.    The 

in  1884,  and  two  years  later  was  made  Attorney-  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire  family 

General.     He  was  instrumental  in  passing  the  (Chelydidw)    to    which    these   turtles    and   the 

bill  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  (1890).  quaint  matamata  belong. 
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LONONON,  16'nyON^  Augusts  Honob£  ( 1844  a  short  time  in  1650  and  again  in  December  of 
^ ) .     A  French  scholar  and  historian,  born  in  the  same  year,  to  which  the  expelled  Presbyterian 
Paris.    Ue  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  and  members  were  added  on  February  21,  1660.    The 
practiced  it  until  1869,  when  he  became  a  stu-  Long  Parliament  thus  restored  issued  writs  for 
dent  at  the  Ecole  des  Uautes  Etudes.     He  pub-  a  new  election  and  voted  its  own  dissolution  on 
lished  his  Livre  des  vaasauw  du  comt4  de  Cham-  March   16,   1660.     Consult:    Parliamentary  Hia- 
pagne  et  de  Brie,  1192-1222,  the  same  year,  and  iory  (36  vols.,  London,  1806-20)  ;  Gardiner,  Eng- 
the  following  one  received  an  appointment  in  the  lish  History,  1603-^2  ( 10  vols.,  London  and  New 
Imperial    archives,    where    he    became    titular  York,   1883-84)  ;   id..   The  Great   Civil  War    (4 
archivist    (1871).     From    1875  he  directed  the  vols.,    London    and    New    York,    1901);    Firth, 
Bulletin  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Paris  and  Cromwell  (London  and  New  York,  1001)  ;  Firth,. 
He    de    France;    in    1870    he   became    professor  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of  the  Puritans  in 
at  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  member  of  the  England   (London  and  New  York,   1900).     Se^ 
Academy    of    Inscriptions     and    Belles-Letires  Charles  I. ;  Cromwell,  Oliver. 
( 1886 ) ,  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ( 1887 ) ,  and  pro-  LONG  PBIMER.    See  Printing. 
lessor  of  historical  geography  at  the  CoUfege  de  LONGSHANKS.     A  nickname  of  King  Ed- 
France    (1802).     Besides  an  edition  of   Frois-  ^g^^d  I  of  England 

sart's     M^liador     (1897),     Longnon     published  misreia'D'wn      n^x,     ^ •    . 

„.    .              ,       n-   .    j"i      n    .1^    /iQTi  '7o\  JJOMGHSFUii.     The  longspurs  are  c^recarious. 

Etudes  sur  les  Pagx    de    la    Oaule     (1871-72);  tg--egf-:ai   finches    havinur  exooaed   noslrila  and 

PouilU  du  dioc^e  de  Cahors  (1874) ;  Rdles  des  Jhe     hiid     cUw     un                ^^    ^  nostrils  and 

fiefs  du  comt6  de  Champagne  sous  le  rdgne  de  «g^ii«  Iq-^  ^nd  near-                     ^_ a^ 

Thibaud  le  Chansonnier    (1877);  Etude  biogra-  ^     ilL^^u?      ,{u"    '                   ~^ ^ 

phique  sur  Frangois  Villon  (1877)  ;   Qiogrwphie  b^„.      pf^r'  of   these 

de  la  Gaule  au  VHme  siicle   (1878),  his  chief  ^P^J;      (Sjcur    in    the 

work,  which  gained  the  (Robert  prize  from  the  Tinited       States        of 

Academy  of  Inscriptions;  Paris  pendant  la  domi-  ^x^]^  +>,^oIr  oro    ^n 

nation  anglaise,   1420-1456    (1878);   Documents  ^i"^^     whUe    one    ?s 

parisiens     sur     Viconographie     de     Saint-Louis  ^™*^'     ,    "^t^.    ,  ^Z            poor  or  longappb. 

VioooV      -iTi        ••W7wyr«^«»«     »c     »««» »   x^  »»o  circumpolar.  This  last 

(1882)  J  Atlas  histangued^  la  France  depuis  ^  ^^  £^  ,^„^  longspur  (Calcarius  Lapjxmiousy 
Cimxr  ,u,qu'h  no.  ,ours  (»884-89)j  and  Polyp-  ^  ^^  ,  j^  «^^  ^j  },  ^  latitudes  iin  winter 
l&\  ^  8aint-aerma*n-des-Pris  jt  ranges  soutWard.  in  America  as  fw  as  Penn- 
{ iooo) .  sylvania,  Ohio,  and  Colorado,  but  is  uncommon  in 
LONG  PABXJAMENT.  The  famous  fifth  the  Eastern  United  States  even  in  severe  winters. 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  which  met  November  As  usually  seen  in  winter,  the  upper  parts  are- 
3,  1640,  having  been  summoned  for  the  purpose  mixed  black,  rufous,  and  buff,  the  nape  yellowish- 
of  raising  supplies  to  carry  on  war  against  his  buff,  the  under  parts  white,  the  breast  and  sides- 
rebellious  Scotch  subjects.  It  impeached  and  streaked  with  blackish  and  yellowish  buff.  In 
executed  Strafford  (q.v.)  and  Laud  (q^.)»  the  fully  plumaged  male  the  head,  neck,  and 
abolished   the   Star   Chamber    (q.v.),   the   High  breast  are  black.    . 

Commivssion  (q.v.),  and  other  arbitrary  courts,  The  three  distinctively  American  longspurs  are 
declared  ship-money  to  be  illegal,  prohibit-  ,  easily  distinguished  from  the  Lapland  longspur 
ed  the  collection  of  tonnage  and  poundage  and  from  each  other,  when  in  adult  summer  plu> 
without  Parliamentary  grant,  passed  a  Tri-  mage,  but  in  immature  and  winter  plumage  tney 
ennial  Act  (q.v.),  and  provided  against  its  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other.  The 
dissolution  or  prorogation  without  its  own  con-  painted  longspur  {Colearius  pictus)  breeds  in 
sent.  The  members  were  unanimous  in  these  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  and  Saskat- 
constitutional  reforms,  but  they  speedily  divided  chewan  rivers,  but  in  winter  ranges  south  and 
into  parties  upon  the  question  of  the  reorgani-  east  as  far  as  Illinois.  The  chestnut-collared 
zation  of  the  English  Church,  the  Cavaliers  sup-  longspur  {Calcarius  ornatus)  is  the  best  known 
porting  the  King  and  the  bishops.  The  Irish  of  the  American  species,  as  it  breeds  in  great 
insurrection  of  1641  necessitated  the  raising  of  an  numbers  on  the  prairies  of  Dakota  and  Montana, 
army,  and  the  dispute  as  to  its  control  led  (1642)  Its  nest  is  a  scanty  collection  of  grass  and  weed 
to  the  Civil  War,  in  which  the  Parliament  was  stalks  in  a  hollow  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs, 
successful  against  the  King.  In  order  to  secure  usually  four,  are  white  witli  purplish  and  brown 
the  support  of  the  Scots,  it  adopted  the  Solemn  markings.  None  of  the  longspurs  are  really 
League  and  Covenant  ( see  Covenants  ) ,  and  in-  singers,  the  notes,  though  pleasing,  being  weak 
troduced  Presbyterianism  (see  Creeds  and  Con-  and  twittering.  The  last  of  our  four  species, 
rcssiONB),  the  Cavalier  members  having  with-  sometimes  called  black-breasted  longspur  [Rhyn- 
drawn  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  army,  chophanes  McCounii),  differs  from  the  preceding 
however,  had  become  the  stronghold  of  the  Inde-  trio  in  the  much  stouter  bill  and  the  shorter  and 
pendents,  whom  the  Parliament  was  anxious  to  more  curved  hind  claw.  It  is  quite  different  alsa 
crush  by  force.  In  order  to  be  free  to  disband  in  appearance  when  in  breeding  plumage,  but 
the  army.  Parliament  made  such  concessions  to  its  habits,  nest,  eggs,  and  song  are  not  essentially 
Charles  in  the  Treaty  of  Newport  (1648)  as  different.  It  occurs  during  the  summer  from 
seemed  to  the  army  a  surrender  of  the  results  of  Ck>lorado  northward  to  the  valley  of  the  Saskat- 
the  war.  The  army  therefore  interfered  and  chewan,  but  does  not  pass  west  of  the  Rocky 
expelled  by  force  about  ninety-six  Presbyterian  Mountains  nor  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  in 
members,  leaving  fifty  or  sixty  members,  after-  winter  it  ranges  from  Colorado  southward  into 
wards  known  as  the  Tlump*  (q.v.),  which  ex-  Mexico.  Consult  American  ornithologies,  and 
ecuted  the  King  and  established  the  Common-  especMly  Couea,  Birds  of  the  Northwest  (Wash- 
wealth,  but  was  in  turn  expelled  by  Cromwell  ington,  1874). 

in   1653.     During  the  disorders  which  followed  LONGKSTBEET,  Augustus  Baldwin  (1790- 

Cromwell's  death,  the  Hump'  was  recalled  for  1870).      An    American    lawyer,    educator,    and 
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liumoristy  bom  in  Augusta,  6a.,  September  22, 
1790.  He  graduated  at  Yale  (1813)  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  Georgia,  becoming  a  district  judge 
in  1822  and  holding  the  office  for  several  years. 
He  then  resumed  practice  and  did  editorial  work 
in  Augusta,  where  he  established  the  Sentinel, 
soon  merged  with  the  Chronicle  (1838).  He 
became  a  Methodist  minister,  and  in  a  year  was 
made  president  of  Emory  College  (1839).  After 
nine  years  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Cente- 
nary College,  Louisiana,  then  of  the  University  of 
^Mississippi.  After  six  years  in  the  last  position 
he  resigned  and  became  a  planter,  but  was 
tempted  by  the  presidency  of  South  Carolina 
■College  (1857),  and  in  a  few  years  he  was  back 
again  at  his  old  presidency  in  Mississippi.  He 
had  a  great  sectional  reputation  as  a  speaker  and 
■as  a  vehement  States'  rights  man,  and  he  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  His  fame  is  based,  however, 
on  a  single  book,  Georgia  Scenes,  originally  pub- 
lished in  newspapers,  then  gathered  into  a  vol- 
lune  at  tJie  South,  and  finally  issued  in  New 
York  in  1840.  It  is  said  that  he  disowned  the 
.second  edition  (1867)  and  tried  to  destroy  the 
first.  He  died  in  Oxford,  Miss.,  September  9;^ 
1870. 

LONOSTSEET,  James  (1821-1904).  A  dis- 
tinguished Confederate  General  in  the  American 
•Civil  War.  He  was  bom  in  Edgefield,  S.  C,  re- 
moved to  Alabama  with  his  parents  in  1831, 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1842,  and  was  afterwards  stationed  at 
various  places  on  the  Western  frontier.  In  the 
Mexican  War  he  served  with  distinction  in  both 
the  Northern  and  Southern  campaigns,  received 
the  brevet  of  captain  and  major  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco, 
and  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  assault  upon  Chapultepec.  Afterwards  he 
served  chiefly  on  the  Texas  frontier,  becoming 
paymaster  in  1858.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  United 
^States  Army,  and  entered  the  Confederate  service 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  partici- 
pated with  distinction  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
llun,  and  was  made  major-general  in  1862.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  he  com- 
manded Joseph  E.  Johnston's  rear-guard  during 
the  retreat  before  McClellan.  He  took  part  in 
thr*  Seven  Days*  Battle  and  the  second  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  where  his  opportune  arrival  and  mas- 
terly generalship  were  instrumental  in  securing 
the  victory  over  Pope.  (See  Bull  Run,  Second 
Battle  of.  )  After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
in  which  he  commanded  the  Confederate  left  and 
repulsed  Bumside's  gallant  but  foolhardy  at- 
tacks (see  FREDERicKSBrBG,  Battle  of),  he  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenant-generalship.  At  Gettys- 
h\iT'^.  after  having  strongly  opposed  Lee's  *plans 
before  the  battle,  and  having  advocated  the  inter- 
posing of  the  Confederate  army  between  the  Fed- 
eral Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Washington — a 
•policy  which  he  believed  would  force  Meade  to  fight 
on  (iisadvantageous  terms — he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
thus  directing,  under  Lee.  the  most  stubborn 
fighting  in  that  three  days*  conflict,  including  the 
famous  charge  of  Pickett.  (See  Gettysburg, 
Battle  of.)  He  then  was  transferred  to  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  under  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg 
<q.v.),  and  at  the  battle  of  CThickamauga  (q.v.), 
t)y  making  an  opportune  attack,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  carrying  the  day.     After  undertaking 


an  unsuccessful  movement  against  Bumside,  who 
occupied  a  strong  position  at  Knoxville,  he  joined 
Lee  in  Virginia  early  in  1864.  He  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  Uie  Battles  of  the  W^ilder- 
nesa,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  re- 
covered in  time,  however,  to  command  the  First 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  the  year  1864.  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  fighters  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  his  soldiers.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  cotton  factor 
in  New  Orleans,  where  he  later  became  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  from  1869  to  1873  held 
the  ofllce  of  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans  under  General  Grant.  Later  he 
held  the  offices  of  Supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  Louisiana  and  Postmaster  at  New  Orleans. 
In  1875  he  removed  to  Georgia,  and  in  1880-81 
was  in  Turkey  as  United  States  Minister.  In 
1898  he  was  appointed  United  States  Railway 
Commissioner.  Besides  writing  for  the  maga- 
zines, he  published  a  valuable  work  dealing  with 
the  Civil  War,  entitled  From  Manassas  to  Ap- 
pomattow    (Philadelphia,   1896). 

LONOSWOBD.  A  surname  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

LOKO-TAILEB  HT71CHEB.  A  humming- 
bird {Aithurus  polytmus)  of  Jamaica,  remark- 
able for  the  male  having  the  feathers  of  the  tail 
next  the  outermost  on  each  side  three  times  as 
long  as  the  other  rectrices,  and  curved  so  that 
they  cross  near  their  centres.  The  head  is  provided 
with  a  long  black  crest.  It  is  very  common  in 
Jamaica,  where  many  may  sometimes  be  seen 
about  a  fiowery  bush,  opening  and  shutting  the  * 
long  feathers  of  the  tail  with  beautiful  effect. 
The  nest  is  composed  of  silk  cotton,  the  outside 
quite  covered  with  spiders'  webs,  and  built  of 
lichens  and  bark.     See  Colored  Plate  of  Huh- 

MING-BlBDS. 

LONGKTON.  A  town  of  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, in  the  potteries  district,  two  miles  southeast 
of  Stoke,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Trent  (Map:  Eng- 
land, D  4).  It  owns  profitable  gas-works  and 
markets,  and  maintains  baths,  cemeteries,  free 
library,  technical  schools,  refuse  destructor,  and 
the  Queen's  Park,  a  beautiful  recreation-ground. 
Its  growth  was  due  to  the  manufacture  of  china 
and  earthenware,  and  the  presence  of  rich  iron 
and  coal  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1865;  in  1884  its  boundaries  were 
enlarged.  Population,  in  1891,  34,327;  in  1901. 
35,800. 

LONGUEUIL,  l6N'g6'y'.  A  summer  resort  of 
Chambly  County,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  opposite  Hochelaga, 
the  east  ward  of  Montreal  city  (Map:  Quebec. 
Co).  It  is  much  frequented  for  boating  and 
bathing  and  contains  the  homes  of  many  Mon- 
treal citizens.  Population,  in  1891,  27*57;  in 
1901,  2835. 

LONGITEVILLE,  lONg'v^K,  Anwe  Genkvi^ve 
DE  BouRBON-CoNDfe,  Duchess  of  (1619-79).  A 
noted  leader  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.)  during  the 
minority '  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  She  was 
born  in  the  donjon  of  Vincennes,  where  her 
father,  Henry  II.  of  Bourbon,  was  a  prisoner. 
She  was  the  sister  of  the  great  Cond^  and  the 
Prince  de  Conti.  In  1642  she  became  the  wife 
of  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  an  old  rou6.     She 
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was  a  woman  of  singular  beauty  and  chann,  and 
among  her  many  admirers  was  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  author  of  the  Macnmes,  who  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  upon  her  character  and 
deTeloped  the  political  ambition  which  there- 
alter  directed  her  career.  She  became  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  Fronde.  When  her  hus- 
band and  brothers  were  arrested  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Queen  Regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  in  Jan- 
nary,  1G50,  she  attempted  to  bring  about  a  ris- 
ing in  Normandy  against  Mazarin,  but  failed. 
She  made  her  escape  and  went  to  Stenay,  where 
Ahe  induced  Turenne  to  turn  against  the  Court 
and  compel  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  For  a 
short  time  she  returned  to  the  social  circle  that 
gathered  at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet;  but  her 
brothers,  Cond4  and  Ccmti,  haying  again  broken 
with  the  Mazarin  Goyemment,  she  joined  them 
at  Bourges  and  Bordeaux.  The  party,  howeyer, 
fell  asunder  and  the  Duchess  returned  to  Paris, 
pardoned  through  the  efforts  of  her  husband. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1663,  she  liyed 
in  seclusion.  She  retired  to  the  Conyent  of  the 
Carmelites,  was  a  friend  of  the  Jansenists,  and 
when  their  persecution  was  renewed,  it  was  under 
her  roof  that  the  'great  Arnault'  found  shelter. 
Consult  the  admirable  studies  of  Cousin,  The 
Youth  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  trans,  from 
the  French  (New  York,  1854)  ;  Madame  de  Lon- 
gueville pendant  la  Fronde  (Paris,  1853)  ;  Cock, 
The  Life  of  Madame  de  Longueville  (Anne  Oene- 
vUve  de  B<yurhon)    (New  York,  1899). 

IiON^aXTS  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  A^ryot) (flourished 
probably  in  second  century  a.d.).  A  Greek 
writer,  probably  a  natiye  of  Lesbos,  the  scene  of 
his  romance,  Daphnia  and  Chloe  (Ad^nt  koIXXSi^X, 
which  is  a  story  of  shepherd  life,  and,  although 
marred  by  some  passages  repulsiye  to  modern 
taste,  contains  much  that  is  charming.  It  en- 
joyed a  great  yogue,  especially  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  was  edited  by  Hercher,  Scrip- 
iore%  Erotici  OrcBci  (Leipzig,  1868).  There  is  an 
English  translation  by  Smith,  The  Oreek  Ro- 
mance8  of  Eeliodorus,  Longus,  and  Achilles  Ta- 
tiu8  (London,  1855).  See  also  Daphnia  and 
Chios,  The  Elizabethan  Version  from  Amyot's 
Translation  by  Angel  Dag.  Reprinted  from  the 
unique  orijinal  and  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs 
(London,  1890)  ;  Rohde,  Der  griechische  Roman 
(2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1900),  pp.  631  ff. 

LONO^VJJsW.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Gregg* County,  Tex.,  122  miles  east  of  Dallas;  on 
the  International  and  Great  Northern,  the  Texas 
and  Paciflkj,  and  the  Texas,  Sabine  Valley  and 
Northwestern  railroads  (I^Iap:  Texas,  G  3).  It 
has  the  principal  offices  of  the  Texas,  Sabine  Val- 
ley and  Northwestern  Railroad,  lumber-mills,  a 
cottonseed-oil  mill,  foundry,  and  plow-works, 
and  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  lumber,* 
liye  stock,  hides,  etc.  A  mineral  well  in  the 
▼ieinity  is  noted  for  its  medicinal  properties. 
Popvilation,  in  1890,  2034;  in  1900,  3591. 

liOHO  WALLS  07  ATHENS,  The  walls 
constructed  B.C.  460-458  under  Pericles,  connect- 
ing Athens  and  the  Piraeus.  Their  construction 
was  suggested  by  Themistocles,  and  Cimon 
is  said  to  haye  begun  their  foundation.  The 
northern  of  the  two  walls  was  called  the  Piraic 
wall,  the  southern  the  Phaleric.  They  extended 
for  a  distance  of  five  miles  between  the  two  cities 
and  ran  parallel,  550  feet  apari,  branching  out 
as  they  approached  each  town  and  joining  the 
Toi..  XII,— 09. 


city  walls.  They  thus  made  of  Athens  and  th« 
Pireeus  one  city,  impregnable  as  long  as  it  re- 
tained its  nayal  preeminence.  After  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  Lysander  is  said  to  haye  had 
them,  together  with  the  wall  of  the  Pineus, 
pulled  down  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  They  were 
restored  by  Conon,  after  the  yictory  of  Cnidus, 
and  subsequently  repaired  at  yarious  times.  They 
were  finally  demolished  by  Sulla.  A  third  long 
wall  has  been  assumed  on  the  authority  of  a 
passage  in  Thucydides,  but  no  trace  of  its  course 
has  eyer  been  discoyered,  and  the  statement  prob- 
ably refers  to  the  double  Piraic  wall. 

LONCKWOBTH,  Nicholas  (1783-1863).  An 
American  horticulturist,  boni  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
When  a  young  man  he  became  a  banker  and  mer- 
chant in  Cincinnati,  but  took  actiye  interest  in 
agricultural  subjects.  Especially  is  he  noted 
for  his  efforts  to  establish  grape-growing  in  the 
Ohio  Valley.  So  successful  was  he  that  he  has 
been  called  The  Father  of  American  Grape  Chil- 
ture.'  Not  only  was  he  a  pioneer  and  leading 
horticultural  expert  in  his  section,  but  was  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  in  national  horticultural 
matters.  His  writings,  though  indiyidually  short 
and  now  out  of  date,  exercised  a  wide  influence  in 
his  day. 

LONGWY,  lOK'y*'.  A  fortified  town  in  the 
Department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  18 
miles  southwest  of  Luxemburg,  near  the  Belgian 
frontier  (Map:  France,  M  2).  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  Longnvy-Haut,  the  upper  and  fortified  town 
aboye  the  riyer  Chiers,  commanding  an  extensiye 
yiew,  and  Longy^-Bas,  the  lower  town,  with  fac- 
tories and  poroelain-works.  In  the  yicinity  are 
yaluable  iron-mines.  Longwy,  called  the  'Iron 
Gate  of  France,'  has  belonged  to  that  country 
since  1678;  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  hi 
1792,  in  1815,  and  in  1871.  Populatk>n,  in  1901, 
9235. 

LONIOO,  \6'n^g6.  A  district  town  in  the 
Proyince  of  Vicenza,  Italy,  situated  on  the  riyer 
Gua  and  on  the  Verona- Venice  Railway  line,  14 
miles  southwest  of  Vicenza  (Map;  Italy,  F  2). 
It  h^s  two  interesting  mediaeyai  towers  and  a 
palace.  The  chief  products  are  hemp,  grain,  wine, 
and  some  textiles.  A  yery  important  fair  is  held 
at  Lonigo  from  March  20th  to  29th.  Population, 
in  1901,  10,403. 

LtfBlTBOT,  l«n'rdt,  Euas  (1802-84).  A  Fin- 
nish philologist,  born  at  Sammatti  in  Western 
Nyland.  He  studied  medicine  and  practiced  for 
seyeral  years,  but  always  deyoted  the  best  of  his 
efltort  to  linguistic  study  and  to  the  collection  of 
the  old  Finnish  popular  poetry.  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  in  Finnish  in  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Helsingfors,  but  resigned  in  1802.  L(5nn- 
rot  edited;  Kantele  (1829-31),  containing  an- 
cient and  modern  folk-songs;  Kalevala  (1835), 
which  to  him  as  collector  owes  its  existence  as 
an  integral  epic;  a  collection  of  minor  lyrics, 
Kanteletar  (1840);  Finnish  proyerbs,  Sanalaa- 
kuja  (1842),  and  riddles,  Arvoitukaia  (1844); 
and  wrote:  Om  dct  nord-tschudiska  sprdket 
(1853);  Flora  Fenmca  (1860);  and  the  great 
work,  Finakt'Svenskt  leofikon  (1874-80).  Consult: 
Ahlqyist,  E.  Lonnrot  (Helsingfors,  1884) ;  Ner- 
yander.  Frdn  E.  Lihmrot  Vngdomstid  pA  Laukko 
(Helsingfors,  1894) ;  and  Comparetti,  Der  JTole^ 
wala  (Halle,  1892). 

LONS-LE-SATTNIE&y  lON^-le-sd'nyft^  The 
capital  of  the  Department  of  Jura,  France,  sitv- 
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ated  amid  vine-clad  hills,  56  miles  by  rail  south-  restored  the  frescoes  of  II  Rosso  and  Primaticcio. 

west  of  Besangon  (Map:  France,  M  5).    It  has  at    Fontainebleau,    and    subsequently    executed 

monuments  to  General  Lecourbe,  a  native  of  the  commissions  for  several  churches  and  the  Hotel 

town,  and  Rouget  de  Tlsle,  the  author  of  the  de  Ville.    He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 

Marseillaise,  born  near  Lons-le-Saunier.  The  town  in  1731,  and  adjunct  professor  in  1733.     From 

hall   has   collections   of   antiquities,   sculptures,  1738  to  1742  he  was  in  England,  where  he  was- 

and  paintings,  and  a  library.     The  theatre  and  favored  with  the  patronage  of  Robert  Walpole, 

the  lycte  are  the  chief  educational  institutions,  who  introduced  him  to  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

The  saline  springs  of  the  town,  formerly  used  for  of  Wales.    Among  the  first  portraits  he  painted 

the  production  of  salt,  have  been  converted  into  a  were  those  of  ColTey  Gibber  and  Owen  MacSwin- 

bathing  establishment.    In  the  vicinity  are  situ-  ny,  and  soon  his  striking  likenesses  were  in  de- 

ated    the    extensive    salt-works    of    Montmorot.  mand  above  those  of  all  other  painters  in  Lon- 

Lons-le-Saunier  produces  salt,  footwear  leather,  don.     Impaired  health  caused  him  to  .seek  relief 

and  wine,  and  trades  in  agricultural  and  dairy  in   his  native   town,  where  he  died.     His  best 

products.    The  town  is  of  Gallic  origin  and  was  historical  paintings  include:     "Diana  and  Endy- 

known    in    ancient    times    as    Ledo    Salinarius,  mion"  (1731),  and  "Institution  of  the  Order  of 

Population,  in  1891,  12,610;  in  1901,  12,935.  the  Holy  Ghost  in  1578,"  both  in  the  Louvre; 

Ti^iu"VA"tr    iA»'^xv   iLrir«T/.n«B«   r'^,,^*   /iqoo  "Christ  Entering  Jerusalem,"  Saint  Martin  de> 

Q^^       A   ^'  10nyd.I,:NlENGHfeBT,  Count  (1822-  champs,  Paris;   "Triumph  of  Galatea"    (1722), 

84)      An  Hungarian  statesman,  born  of  a  noble  -^  the  Hermita^,  Saint  Petersburg;  and  "Massa' 

Protestant  family  and  educated  at  Pesth.     He  ^^^  ^^  Zedekiah^  Children,"  in  the  Darmstadt 

was  elected  to  the  Diet  when  he  was  only  twenty.  Museum,  which  also  contains  fine  portraite  of 

one  and  became  a  member  of  the  party  of  the  op-  ^^-^  ^V.  and  his  Queen.                   ^ 

position,   although  he  did  not   favor  Kossuth's  _^_  i^«.^^      '^•^^-^^^      ^».-»  .»^**      •.-.— 

^licy  of  a  protective  tariff.    Under-Secretary  of  ^J^S?"^^^?'   JS^^^^K.  ."Y"^^'    ."^T 

Finance  in  the  Ministry  of  1848,  he  fled  to  Paris  ^™^»  ^T  ?"?:^^^.\^^*f^°^?^  islftndB  (30 

in  the  following  year,  after  the  suppression  of  2?.  ^^f^  mhabited )  which  originally  formed  the 

the  insurrection.    But  he  returned  in  1850  under  ^"^g^^i?  ^{  Loo-choo,  but  which  are  now  a  part 

the  provisions  of  a  special  amnesty  and  became  ^  ^^^  Empire  of  Japan.    They  lie  m  the  Pacifie 

especially    interested    in   the    reconstruction    of  ^*°  ^^^^?.  ^^«  ^J*"?^  °f  ?o^o  *2*^  ^^I  ^" 

H^garian  finance,  the  amelioration  of  economic  f nd  t^ie  meridians  of  122 *;  and  130'  E.,  and  ex- 

conditions,  and  the  settlement  of  the  relations  of  ^?.^,*"  *  southwest  direction  from  Colnet  Sound 

Church  and  State.    He  was  especially  prominent  which  foms  the  south  boundary  of  the  island  of 

in  procuring  the  patent  granting  autonomy  to  Kiushiu  toward  the  north^st  coast  of  Formos^^ 

the  ProtesUnt  Church  in  Hungary  ( 1859) .    He  f^^™  which  they  are  disUnt  about  80  miles.    The 

became  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance  in  1867,  *«^i  "?*  is  934  square  miles. 

Imperial  Minister  of  Finance  in  1870,  and  Hun-  .7^^  Sjl^?^  *^^*°^s  are  Anami-Oshima,  Tokuno 

garian  Premier  in  1871.    In  December,  1872,  the  shima,  Okmawa-shima,  Ishigaki-shima,  and  Irio- 

left  forced  him  to  resign.    Ldnyay  was  President  n^ote-shima.  The  most  imnortant  of  these  is  Oki- 

of   the  Hungarian  Acldemy  from    1875   to   his  |l?r*'  «"  J!^^^  ^5""'  ^^^  ,<;«P'^*1'  "»  situated 

death.     He  wrote  various  works  on  economics  Okmawa-shima  and  the  southern  groups  are  of 

and  finance  coral  formation;  but  farther  north  the  islands  are 

of  volcanic  origin  and  rise  steeply  from  the  ocean. 

LOC,  Id,  Chables  Andb£  tan  (1705-65).     A  In  some  places  the  hills  rise  to  heights  of  1400 

French  painter  and  sculptor,  usually  called  Carle  to  1500  feet,  but  in  Okinawa  the  country  is  com- 

Vanloo.    He  was  born  at  Nice,  the  son  of  Louis  paratively   low   and    undulating,   with    rounded 

van    Loo    (c.1641-1713),   and    brother   of   Jean  hills  400  to  500  feet  in  height.     The  prevailing 

Baptiste  van  Loo    (q.v.),  whose  pupil   he  was  rocks  are  gneiss,  hornblende,  and  granite,  over- 

and   with   whom   he   went   to   Rome,   where  he  lain  with  much   weathered  sedimentary  strata, 

studied  under  Benedetto  Luti  and  the  sculptor  Coralline  limestone  is  abundant.    The  climate  is 

Le  Gros.     After  the  death  of  Le  Gros  in  1719  healthful  and  pleasant;  the  mean  temperature  is 

he  returned  to  Paris,  assisted  his  brother  in  the  about  70^   F.,  the  mean  humidity  78,  and  the 

restoration  of  the  frescoes  at  Fontainebleau,  ob-  rainfall  for  the  year  84.69  inches.     The  inlands 

tained  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1724,  and  returned  to  suffer  much  from  typhoons. 

Rome  in  1727.    There  he  became  a  member  of  the  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.     The 

Accademia  di  San  Luca,  and  in  1731  was  knight-  most  valuable  crop  is  sugar.    The  largest  is  sweet 

ed  by  the  Pope.    After  his  return  to  Paris  in  1734  potatoes,  on  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  popu- 

he  was  received  into  the  Academy  in  1735,  was  lation  subsists ;  six  kinds  of  rice,  three  of  barley 

made  professor  in  1737,  subsequently  rector,  and  and  wheat,  and  six  sorts  of  beans  are  produced, 

in  1763  director  of  the  Academv  and  first  painter  as  well  as  immense  quantities  of  vegetables  of  all 

to  the  King.     In  the  Louvre"^  are  his   ".Eneas  Sorts,  including  gourds  and  melons.     Two  crops 

Carrying  Anchises  from  Trov"    (1729);    "Mat-  of  rice  a  year  can  be  grown.     Cotton,  Satsuma 

riage    of    the    Virgin"     (1730);     "Apollo    and  tobacco,  and  a  little  tea  are  also  raised,  but  the 

Marsyas"   (1736)  ;    "Iphigenia;"  and  a  portrait  ^am  supply  of  tea  comes  frona  Japan.    The  sago- 

of  "Queen  Maria  Leczinska"  (1747).  palm  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  oranges  of  a 

peculiar  aromatic  flavor  are  grown.     Plantain- 

LOO,    Jean   Baptiste  van    (1684-1745).     A  trees  furnish  the  fibre  which  the  women  weave 

French  painter,  born  at  Aix  (Provence).    He  was  into  the   principal   fabric  made  on  the   island, 

a  son  and  pupil  of  Louis  van  Loo.    After  having  Fish  of  many  kinds,  including  sharks,  abound  on 

worked  for  a  time  at  Toulon  and  other  cities  in  the    coast.      Pigs    are   extensively    reared ;    and 

Southern  France,  also  in  Turin  and  (renoa,  he  there  is  a  fine  breed  of  ponies,  10  to  10^  hands 

went  in  1717  to  Rome,  studied  there  under  Bene-  high.    There  are  no  beasts  of  prey,  but  venomous 

detto  Luti,  and  in  1719  accompanied  his  patron,  snakes  called  hahu  abound,  and  infest  even  the 

the  Prince  de  Carignan,  to  Paris.     In  1720  he  houses.    They  are  from  6  to  7  feet  long,  2%  to. 
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v<m  Damatkas  zugetckriehenen  Parallelen 
..    Anti-Baecket    (1900;    4tb   ed.    in   that 

The   people   are   probably   of   the   same   stock  yt^ar)  ;  Orun^inien  dttr  KiTchmtge«ehichte{  1901). 

ll£l  iThri,r^Tr.'S  Sf.™.'  Vef  "i  ^^  -»»■>  "^  "■^O"-    S..  B^»~. 

mild-niBiinered  and  caurt«oui,  and  to  the  Chinese  XOOKSOWV.      A    name    about    Chesapeake 

the  Kingdom  is  known  ag  the  "Land  of  Propriety,'  Bay  for  the  horeehead  or  silver  moon&sh  {BeUtie 

Those  of  the  higher  classes  are  as  secluded  as  in  vomer).    See  MooimsH. 

China.     Women  tattoo  their  hands.     The  tombs         rnntmrrm    r- o      n t ._    . 

.»  i..,ii»  _#  .««»»  n„  t\.    1.-11  -J          A         h  ~  LOOKOUT,  Cape.    See  Capk  Lookout, 

are  omit  oi  stone  on  the  hillsides,  and  are  horse-  '  

■hoe-shaped  as  in  China.    The  dead  are  buried  LOOEOITT  UOUNTAIN,  Battu:  of.     See 

in  coffins,  but  in  the  third  year,  when  the  flesh  ClIAiTANooaA,  Battle  or, 

has  rotted  away,  the  bones  are  washed  with  sake  LOOX-UP    LEOIOK.      See    I^hd    a    Hasb 

and  placed  in  urns.  Clitbb 

The    language   it    closely   allied   to   Japanese, 
especially  the  Japanese  of  several  centuries  ago,  LOOM   (AS,  ge-loma,  aud-Ioma,  tool,  instru- 
and  in  both  its  accidence  and  syntax  it  greatly  ment,  implement).    The  machine  by  which  weav- 
resembles  Korean,     It  has  no  slphabet,  Chinese  '"8  '»  effected.     In  its  essence,  weaving  consists 
having  been  for   centuries  the  medium   of  com-  in  passing  one  set  of  threads  transversely  through 
munication,  and  Chinese  literature,  history,  and  another  set,  divided  into  two  or  more  series  and 
philosophv  the  chief  study  of  the  learned.     Two  moved  alternately  up  and  down,  so  as  to  receive 
sects  of  Buddhism  were  introduced,  but  religion  tbe  trsnsverse  threads  in  passing,  and  interlock- 
is  now  in  decny  and  there  is  hardly  a  temple  or  ing  them,  forming  thereby  a  united  surface.    The 
a  shrine.     The  population,  at  the  close  of  1898,  machine,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result,  must 
was  463,550.  be  capable  of  three  distinct  movements;  first,  the 
The    Kingdom    of    Loo-choo    first   appears    in  forming   of   the   ahed,    that    is,    separating   the 
Chinese   history   in   the   year   610,   but   little   ts  threads  of  the  tcarp — as  the  threads  which  run 
known  of  it  before   1187,  when  one  Sunten,  said  throughout  the  length  of  the  finished  fabric  are 
to  have  been  a  son  of  the  famous  Japanese  war-  called,  which  have  been  wound   upon  the  tcarp- 
rior  Tametomo   (q.v.),  ascended  the  throne.     In  beam  and  placed  in  the  loom— into  two  or  more 
1372   it   became   tributary   to   China,   sending   a  series,  raising  a  part  and  depressing  the  balance, 
mission    to    Peking    every   other   year,    and    its  leaving  a  space  betn'een,  through  which  the  trtft 
kings   receiving   investiture   from    the   Emperor,  or  filling  is  passed;   second,  the  passing  of  the 
The  first  intimate  relations  with  Japan  bepin  in  ahullle  containing  the  bobbin  of  filling  through 
1*51,  when  presents  were  sent  to  trie  Ashikaga  the  shed  so  formed  either  by  hand  or  mechanical 
Shoguns.     In  160B  the  islands  became  subject  to  means;   third,  beating  up  this  thread   of  lllling 
the    Daimio   of    Batsuma,    and    from   that   time  left  in  the  shed  by  the  shuttle  against  the  one 
tribute  was  paid  to  both   countries   until    1874,  which   preceded  it.     The   process  of  weaving  is 
when   China   relinquished  her  claims  by 
treaty  with  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  gar- 
risoned the  chief  city  and  its  seaport.    In 
1876   Shotai,   the   King,   wis   carried   to 
Tokio  end  made  a  msrquis  (died  August 
IB,  1901),  and  in  1879  the  islands  not 
already  included  in  Kagoshima  Prefecture 
were  incorporated  into  the  -Tapanese  Em- 
pire;  the  ken  or  prefecture  of  Okinawa 
(q.v.)  was  established,  and  grouped  with 
the  nine  provinces  of  Kiusbiu.     The  peo- 
ple, however,  are  still  without  the  elective 
franchise.     See   China   Review,  vol,  viii. 
(Hong  Kong,  18T9|  ;  Tramactions  of  Ike 
Atiatic  Socieli/  of  Japan,  vol.  i.   (Yoko<  r 
hsnia,   1874)  ;  also  vol.  iv.   (1876)  ;  vol, 
xii,    (1893);   vol,   xxiii.    (1895)    on  Lu- 
ckuan  Language;  and  vol.  xxW.  on  Lu- 
otiuan  Bibliography   (1S9Q).     Also  Jour- 
nal   of    the    Society    of    Artt    (London,  r,=  i   _  ,„  ,„  ,u, 
1B81);  and  Jourital  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  v,   (London,  1895).  simply    a    qontinued    repetition    of    these    three 
_____   ,.,     __                 ,,o,Q     ,       ,  „  movements  in  the  order  named, 
LOOPS   lafs   FwEDBicn  ( 1858- ) .    A  Geman  jbe  main  function  of  the  loom  is  to  hold  the 
Lutheran  theologian,  bom  at  Hildesbemi,   Han-  working  parts  in  their  proper  position.     In  the 
over.    He  studied  at  Lcipsig,  Tubingen,  and  GOt-  ordinarv   ftand-Ioom,    Kig,    1,   two   rollers,    1,   2, 
tingen ;  was  appointed  a  lecturer  in  Church  his-  ^re  plawd  one  at  each  end  of  the  /rame,  AAAA. 
tory  at  Leipzig  in  1882;  received  n  professorship  ^a  that  they  will  readily  turn  on  the  axes;  and 
there  in  1886;  and  in  1887  obtained  appointment  f^om  one  to  the  other  the  threads  of  the  warp 
to  a  ppofessorship  in  Halle,  where  he  subsequent-  x,  are  stretched  afier  having  been  drawn  through 
ly  ooeupied  the   chair  of  Church   history.     His  the  eyes  of  the  heddtea,  7.,  of  the  loom-haTneax. 
writings     number:     Antiqua     BHtonum     Scoto-  BC,   and   the  reed,  which   \a  a  frame  suspended 
rumque  Eeclena{  1882)  ;  Leitfaden  zum  fliudium  from  the  batten.  3.  and  are  kept  tight  by  weighta, 
der  DogmengetchiOtte  (1889,  3d  ed.  1893)  ;  Pre-  gg.     If  the  cloth  to  be  woven  is  to  be  a  "plain* 
iigteK   (189Z-1B01)  ;   j9liKti«n   iber  die  dem  Jo-  cloth — that     is,    one     in     which     every     second 
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xrarp-thread  is  above  the  filling-thread,  while  started  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  alternate  threads  are  below  and  the  posi-  the  art  of  weaving.  The  first  was  a  mechanical 
tions  of  the  warp-threads  are  reversed  for  the  arrangement  to  throw  the  shuttle,  instead  of 
next  filling-thread — then  two  heddle-frames  or  the  weaver's  hand.  In  1733  John  Kay,  of  Eng- 
harness  are  required  and  the  warp-threads  land,  invented  a  device  known  as  the  'flying- 
are  drawn  through  the  eyes  of  the  hed-  shuttle*  and  'picking-stick' — by  which  the  shuttle 
dies,  threads  one,  three,  five,  etc.,  being  arranged  received  a  blow  and  was  driven  through  the  shed, 
on  the  first  of  the  two  harness  while  the  threads  and  after  the  shed  had  been  changed  was  struck 
two,  four,  six,  etc.,  are  arranged  on  the  second,  in  a  similar  way  at  the  other  end  and  driven 
After  being  'dra^vn'  in  the  harness,  the  threads  back.  By  this  invention  a  much  more  rapid 
are  'reeded' — ^that  is,  passed  through  the  inter-  motion  was  obtained  than  was  possible  with  the 
stices  of  the   loom-reed  in  pairs,  and  the  reed  hand  shuttle. 

to  be  used  is  the  one  to  give  the  correct  number  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  'fiying- 
of  warp-threads  wanted  to  the  inch  in  the  finished  shuttle'  the  loom  was  supplied  with  a  ahuttU- 
fabric;  it  will  hold  these  threads  at  a  uniform  ho^  at  each  end  of  the  batten;  these  shuttle- 
distance  apart  for  the  full  length  of  the  warp  boxes  are  receptacles  which  receive  the  shuttle  as 
during  the  process  of  weaving.  The  looin-hamess  it  is  driven  across  and  release  it  as  it  is  driven 
is  suspended  from  a  roller,  5,  placed  at  the  top  back  into  the  box  at  the  opposite  end;  they  are 
and  near  the  front  of  the  loom-frame,  and  each  is  placed  on  a  level  with  that  part  of  the  batten 
fastened  to  one  of  a  pair  of  treadles,  DD,  directly  called  the  shuttle-race  and  can  receive  but  one 
beneath;  the  weaver  depresses  first  one  treadle,  shuttle  at  a  time,  so  it  is  obvious  that  should 
which  pulls  down  the  harness-frame  with  which  the  weaver  wish  to  introduce  more  than  one 
it  is  connected  and  simultaneously  raises  the  sec-  color  of  thread  in  the  filling,  the  loom  must  be 
ond  harness-frame  with  its  attached  treadle,  sep-  stopped  in  order  to  change  shuttles  for  each 
arating  the  warp-threads  and  forming  a  shed,  S,  change  of  filling.  In  1760  Kay  invented  the  c^op- 
as  above  described.  The  shuttle  is  thrown  box^  an  attachment  consisting  of  a  tier  of  shuttle- 
through  the  shed  either  by  the  hand  of  the  boxes,  one  above  the  other.  The  several  compart- 
weaver  or  by  a  quick  jerk  imparted  to  it  from  ments  of  the  drop-box  attachment  could  be  filled 
the  weaver's  hand  by  a  combination  of  straps  and  with  shuttles,  each  containing  a  difi'erent  color 
springs.  After  the  shuttle  has  deposited  the  of  filling,  and  when  a  certain  color  was  wanted 
filling  in  the  shed  the  reed,  which  is  held  firmly  the  box,  or  compartment,  containing  that  color 
in  a  frame  swinging  from  above  called  a  batten,  could  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  shuttle-race 
3,  is  forced  forward  quickly  by  the  hand  of  the  and  the  shuttle  driven  across  and  back  until  an- 
weaver  pressing  the  filling  in  place;  the  second  other  color  was  wanted.  The  modem  box-loom, 
treadle  is  now  depressed  while  the  heddle-frames  or  loom  having  more  than  one  box  (as  the 
reverse  their  former  position,  changing  the  rela-  single-box  loom  has)  at  each  end  of  the  lathe, 
tive  position  of  the  warp-threads,  and  the  shuttle  as  the  batten  is  now  generally  called,  may  have 
is  passed  through  the  new  shed  and  the  filling  is  two,  four,  or  six  boxes  at  one  end  and  one  at 
again  beaten  up.  the  other,  or  two,  three,  or  four  boxes  at  each 

Much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  weaver  is  re-  end;   the  latter  are  called  pick-andrjnck  looms, 

quired  to  operate  a  loom  of  this  kind,  and  even  as  the  shuttle  may  be  sent  across  for  a  single 

with  the  most  expert  weaver  the  production  is  pick  of  one  color  and  changed  at  the  opposite 

slow.     Nevertheless,  such  a  loom  is  a  great  im-  end  for  one  with  a  new  color,  while  with  a  loom 

provement  over  the  primitive  apparatus  on  which  having  one  box  at  one  end  it  is  readily  seen  that 

the  ancient  Egyptians  wove  their  delicate  fabrics,  only  multiples  of  two  threads  of  filling  can  be 

Their  loom,  as  well  as  that  of  the  early  Greeks  used  no  matter  how  many  boxes  are  at  the  oppo- 

and  Romans,  was  as  simple  in  its  construction  as  site  end,  the  shuttle  being  obliged  to  cross  and 

the  device  of  the  native  of  India,  who  selects  two  return  before  the  color  can  be  changed  by  the 

near-growing  tree-trunks,  usually  palms  because  drop-box. 

of  their  straightness,  for  his  loom-frame,  two  The  first  successful  potoer-loom  was  invented 
bamboo  rollers,  one  for  the  warp,  the  other  for  in  1785  by  Edmund  Cartwright  (q.v.).  Several 
the  woven  cloth,  which  he  fastens  at  the  proper  unsuccessful  attempts  had  previously  been  made 
distance  from  each  other  by  wooden  pins  driven  to  produce  a  practical  power-loom;  early  in  the 
in  the  ground  under  the  palms — ^after  having  seventeenth  century  there  is  reported  to  have 
dug  a  hole  large  enough  to  contain  his  legs,  al-  been  set  up  in  the  city  of  Dantzig  "a  rare 
lowing  him  to  sit  upon  the  ground.  The  rude  invention  for  weaving  four  or  five  webs  at  a 
strapping  which  is  to  control  the  warp-threads  time  without  any  hiunan  help."  This  mechanism 
is  suspended  from  the  trees,  and  the  weaver  seats  and  its  author  met  the  fate  of  many  later  in- 
himsolf  with  his  feet  in  the  hole  he  has  prepared,  ventors,  for  it  is  further  recorded  that  "the  in- 
and  inserts  his  great  toes  in  certain  loops  of  vention  was  supprest  because  it  would  prejudice 
the  strapping ;  by  alternately  moving  his  feet  up  the  poor  people  of  the  town  and  the  artist  was 
and  down  the  shed  is  formed  and  the  filling  is  made  away  secretly."  In  1678  another  power- 
drawn  through  with  a  stick  not  unlike  a  huge  loom  was  constructed  by  a  Frenchman  named 
knitting-needle,  which  serves  not  only  as  a  shut-  De  Gennes,  which  possessed  many  of  the  features 
tie,  but  also  to  beat  up  the  filling' against  the  of  the  modem  loom;  but  it  never  came  into  prac- 
cloth  already  woven.  tical  use.     In  1762  a  power-loom  was  set  up  in 

It  seems  that  in  nearly  all  the  earlier  types  a  weaving-mill  in  Manchester,  but  it  proved  a 

of  loom  the  warp  was  placed  perpendicularly,  failure. 

and  it  is  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that        Cartwright's   first  loom   was   crude,   espeeial- 

we  find  the  loom  with  the  warp  stretched  hori-  ly  as  the  inventor  was  unacquainted  with  prae- 

zontally    and    the    heddle-frames    operated    by  tical   mechanics   or   with   the   art    of   weaving; 

treadles.     It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  cen-  but  he  continued  his  efforts  until  be  produced  a 

tury,  however,  that  a  succession  of  improvements  satisfactory  machine.     In  this  pursuit  he  spent 
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ftll  his  time  and  moD^,  md,  SB  it  did  QOt  coma  where  it  remBins  until  the  filling  is  beaten  up  by 
into  general  use  until  bis  pabenta  had  expired,  be  tbe  action  of  the  lathe,  and  tlie  bameas  changa 
received  do  financial  return  for  hii  labora.  In  position,  forming  a  new  shed,  when  the  aecond 
1808,  however.  Parliament  voted  him  £10,000.  It  picker-atick  ia  acted  on  aa  was  the  first  and  the 
was  said  that  be  spent  fully  four  times  that  sum  shuttle  ia  driven  back  to  its  former  position  and 
in  perfecting  his  loom.  tbe  operation  is  repeated  continuouaiy. 

During  the  ivntuTy  after  Cartwright's  inven-  In  this  loom  the  warp  is  not  stretched  directlj' 
tion  tbe  development  of  the  loom  received  the  from  tlie  icarp-beam,  1,  to  the  clolh-roU,  2,  as 
attention  of  hundreds  of  inventors,  and  st  the  in  the  hand-loom,  but  ia  carried  npwnrd  at  an 
beginning  of  tbe  twentieth  century  we  find  a  angle  from  the  warp-beam  over  a  support  called 
vait  number  of  different  types  in  operation,  all  the  tckip-roll,  a,  from  which  it  is  stretched, 
embodying,  however,  tbe  fundamental  principles  through  the  harness  and  reed — which  arc  hel'l 
of  the  original.  flnaly     in    the     lathe    by     the    hand-rail,     b — 

The  simplest  type  of  modern  power-loom  is  to  the  breaal-beam,  d,  over  which  the  clutb 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  loom-frnme  gupports  two  passes  downward  to  the  cloth  roll;  it  will 
horizontal  shafts,  A.  B,  one  above  and  a  little  be  seen  that  by  this  arrangement  the  loom  is 
back  of  the  other  and  ao  geared  together  that  th«  made  to  take  up  much  lesa  apace  than  it  would 
npper  shaft,  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  makes  in  any  other  form.  He  modern  power-loom  also 
two  revolutions  to  one  of  the  lower.  The  upper  combines  a  number  of  appliances  which  were 
abaft  is  supplied  with  two  cranks,  one  at  each  made  necessary  by  the  application  of  power  and 
end,  near  the  frame,  to  which  the  latht,  4,  is  which  make  it  possible  for  the  weaver  to  keep  a 
attached  with  short  connect in<;- rods,  and  ss  the  number  of  looms  runnint;,  while  the  band-weaver 
shaft  revolves  it  impsrl-i  lo  tlie  lathe  a  recipro-  could  run  hut  one.  Of  these  special  attachments 
eating  motion  as  the  latter  swin^n  on  the  pivot,  may  be  mentioned  the  fiUing-aiop  motion,  which 
fi,  6,  at  the  bottom  of  the  loom-frame.    The  lower   -automatically  causes  the  loom  to  stop,  should  the 

filling  become  exhausted  in  the  shuttle, 
or  break;  the  shut  tie-pro  Ice 'or,  which  is 
so  arranged  that  should  the  shuttle  for 
any  reason  fail  to  reach  its  place  in  the 
shuttle-box  to  which  it  baa  been  driven, 
the  loom  is  stopped  and  held  so  that  the 
lathe  will  not  cause  any  of  the  worp- 
threads  to  he  broken  should  the  shuttle 
happen  to  be  caught  in  the  shed  and  the 
loom  not  stop;  the  automatic  lake-up 
and  lel-off  motions,  which  let  the  warp 
unroll  from  the  warp-beam  at  the  re- 
quired speed  and  wind  up  tbe  woven 
cloth  automatically,  regulating  the  num- 
ber of  filling- threads  to  the  inch.  There 
has  also  recently  been  perfected  the  tcarp- 
stop  motion,  which  ia  arranged  to  act  on 
the  driving  motion  of  the  loom  and  to 
cause  the  loom  to  stop  immediately  should 
one  of  the  threads  of  the  warp  become 
broken. 

As  labor  is  a  large  item   in   the  coat 

of   production,   mucb   experimenting  baa 

been  done  to  perfect  a  loom  which  would 

either  change  an  empty  shuttle  for  a  full 

one  automatically,  or  else  furnish  a  full 

-     ,  bobbin  of  yam  to' the  emptv  shuttle  with- 

powEK-Loo".  pyj   ^l,g   j-j^iji   stopping.     The    yorthrop 

ahmtt  is  supplied  with  certain  attachments  called    loom.  Fig.  3,  is  the  only  one  which  has  proved 

cams,    near   the  centre,   which   work   in   contact    practical  enough  to  be  installed  in  any  number 

with  the  loomtrtadles,  C,  D;  the  latter  are  con-     as  yet;  there  were  over  70.000  of  these  in  opera- 

nected  to  the  harness -frames,  xy,  ay,  suspended     tion  at  tbe  beginning  of  1903,  though  tbe  inven- 

from  a  roller,  3.  3,  above,  and  as  the  shaft  re-     tion   only   dates   from    1S04.      In   this   loom   the 

toItm  first  one  is  depressed  and  then  the  other,    loom-sbuttle  and  one  of  the  shuttle-boxes  are  made 

forming  sheds   with   the  warp  as   in   tbe  band-     nittiout  any  bottom,  and  above  this  shuttle-box 

loom.      The   lower   shaft   la   also   supplied   with     is  arranged  a  magazine  or  hopper  which  is  kept 

certain  appliances,  8.  6,  which  act  on  two  special    supplied  with  a  large  number  of  full  bobbins;  aa 

rocikfr-tko/'t*.  T,  7,  one  at  each  end  of  the  loom,    the  filling  in  the  shuttle  runs  out.  the  mechanism 

placed  at   right   angles   to  and    in   a   horizontal    of  the  loom  so  acts  on  one  of  tbe  fresh  bobbins 

plane   above   the   lower   shaft  and   each    having    of   yarn    that   it    is    forced   downward    into   the 

an  arm,  9,  to  which   is  connected  a  pii-k-pr-stick.    shuttle  and  in  turn  forces  the  empty  bobbin  out 

g,  g;  these   pieker-sticks   are   so  arranged    that     through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  shuttle 

when  tbe  lower  shaft  revolves  the  action  on  the    and   tbe  shuttle-box,  and  the  loom  continues  to 

■faoft    rocker-shafts    causes    the    plcker-fltick    on     run  ss  if  no  chansie  had  been  made. 

one  side  to  be  jerked  quickly  toward   the  wnrp         The  above  principle  has  as  yet  only  been  ap- 

whicb  is  bcine  woven  and   to  throw  (he  -ihiiltle    piled  to  looms  weaving  the  simpler  kinds  of  cot- 

froiD   that   side   o(   tbe   loom   through   the   shed     ton  fabrics,  and  only  to  weave  fahrica  when  there 

into  the  ahuttU-hox.  H.  H.  at  tbe  opposite  end,     is  to  be  but  one  filling  in  kind  or  color  through- 
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out  the  warp.  This  loom  ia  almoat  invariably  attached  a  loop  of  twine  called  the  neck-eori, 
supplied  with  the  warp-stop  motion,  already  men-  d,  which  in  passed  through  the  bottaMboard, 
tioned,  and  weavers  are  rUDUing  sixteen  to  twenty  2,  2,  having  perforations  immediately  under  each 
o(  them  on  print-cloths,  instead  of  eight  of  the  hook;  from  the  neclc-corda  bang  the  Utuh- 
comroon  loom.  siring*,  E,  E,  and  there  may  be  from  one  to 

half  a  doien  of 
these  to  each  hook. 
These  leash-strui« 
are  passed  throng 
a  board  placed  bori- 
contally  a  little 
above  the  warp  to 
be  woven,  called  the 
DOM b«r- board,  3,  3, 
having  rowB  of  per- 
foratMl  holes  to  cor- 
rcapimd  with  the 
number  of  warp- 
threads.  This  board 
is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, and  in  what 
is  called  a  straight 
tie-up  of  the  harness 
there  are  as  many 
leash-strings  to  each 
hook  as  there  are 
sections;  in  the  il- 
lustration given 
there  are  four  see- 
Below  the  comber- 
board  and  at  the 
place  where  the  sbed 
IS  to  be  formed  each 
leash -string  is  sup- 
plied with  an  eye 
called  a  mail,  F,  F', 
through  which  the 
warp-thread  to  b« 
controlled  is  passed ; 
Fia  s.  MoBTHWiF  uioM.  "'"*    '"    ^^'    lower 

end  of  each  leash- 
Looms  for  fabrics  which  require  not  more  than  string  is  attached  the  lingo,  g,  g',  a  small  weight 
five  harnesses  to  produce  the  weave  are  generally  to  draw  it  down.  The  neck-conl,  leash-strings, 
called  oom. looms,  for  the  reason  that  the  harness  mail,  and  lingos  make  up  the  Jacquard  harness, 
is  operated  by  the  action  of  cams  on  the  loiim-  The  needles  are  held  in  place  by  a  needle-board, 
treadles.  For  fabrics  which  require  more  than  4,  4,  which  is  made  with  rows  of  holes  through 
five  harnesses,  special  fancy-laomi  are  arrniigcd;  which  the  ends  of  the  needles  pass  about  three- 
theae  usually  have  a  head-motion — a  mechanism  eighths  of  an  inch,  pointing  to  the  front,  and 
which  regulates  the  pattern  to  be  woven  and  may  a  spring-box.  5,  5,  at  the  back  having  a  series  of 
control  the  movement  of  as  many  as  thirty  bar-  spiral  sprinjjs,  one  for  each  needle,  which,  press- 
neases ;  dobbies  and  toitches  are  special  head-mo-  ing  the  needle  to  the  front,  keep  the  hooks  in  a 
tions.  vertical    position.     The   pattern   to  be   woven   is 

Looms  for  the  weaving  of  figured  patterns  are  reflated  by  an  endleas  chain  of  heavy  paste- 
fltted  with  the  Jacquard  machine,  an  appliance  ^°^^^  '^"^^-  ^-  L.  L.  which  pass  over  a  square 
invented  originally  bv  .Joseph  Jlarie  Jacquard  P"^"";  ^""*'<i  \^'  oyhnder,  0  P  Q  R,  which  is 
(q.v.).  an  ingenious  Frenchman.  He  succeeded  caused  to  revolve  intermittently  by  swinging  m 
in  producing  a  machine  whereby  an  ordinary  *"4  °".*  ]}^^,  ",  9^"^^}^'"  ["  o"  ^^>  the  eord  of 
workman  could  with  comparative  ease  produce  ^'hwh  is  little  longer  than  the  cylinder  is  square; 
the  mn.t  beautiful  patterns  in  a  stvie  which  had  "'  ^^'  J^'""?"  *n''o^n  "^  *''*  ™"'*:  *'  *Tf' 
previonUy  only  been  accomplished  with  great  "^  «' the  pins,  O,  P,  Q,  R  causing  the  cylmder 
natienee    skill   and  labor  *"   '"^^^   "   quarter   revolution,   bnnging  a   new 

Tk=  „^o.,i.inL  T?;^  A  ^^^  K»  «„r  A  t^  i™  1.  '^'^^^  '"to  position.  The  cylinder  is  perforated 
The  mach  ne.  Fig.  4  may  be  applied  to  almost  ^^^^  ^„^  ^^^^^^  ^  corres^nd  with  tre  ne^les 
any  style  of  loom  and  is  simply  a  head-motion  „f  t^e  machine,  and  when  the  bare  cvlinder  is 
*v  J''"U'''  *^^  '°^'"-*'""^;''  ""^  t"  Z"™  tj"*  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  nwiilcboard, 
''^^-  A«  '^  ,  ^*  "-ft*  ^-f  P"P*"'^;;=''!"  "<"''"'  the  needles  projecting  through  the  latter  readily 
AB  AB,  connected  with  and  controlled  by  a  act  g„ter  the  perforations  without  moving  the  books; 
of  horizontal  needles,  C.  C;  above  these  hooks—  ^ut  the  pattern-cards  are  so  perforated  that  for 
which  are  placed  in  four.  six.  eight,  or  twelve  „,i  „„rp-threads  that  are  to  be  raised  above 
rows  to  the  machine,  whiph  may  have  from  200  the  filling  In  the  woven  pattern  holes  are  cut 
to  1200  or  more  hooks— Is  a  set  of  knives,  I,  I.  for  the  needles  which  control  them  to  paw 
called  a  oriffe.  with  one  knife  for  escb  row  of  through,  the  holes  being  cut  to  superimpose  th« 
hooka.    To  the  lower  extremity  of  each  hook  is    holes  in  the  cylinder;  but  holes  are  not  cut  Ea 
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the  cards  for  the  needles  controlling  thow  warp-  are  claaaed  aa  narrow  loomt  and  broad  loamt, 
threads  which  are  not  to  be  raised.  the  former  being  built  to  produce  fabrics  up  to 

After   the   chain  of   cards   is  placed   on  the    fortf-eight  inches  in  width,  the  latter  up  to  one 
card-cylinder   and   the  pattern-card,   which   juat     hundred   or   more   inches   in   width.     There   are 
covers   one   fftce   of   the   cylinder,   is  brought   in     special   looms   for  carpets  and   rugs,   and   looms 
mntact  with  the  needles  projecting  through  the    specially  arranged  for  weaving  seamless  bags  and 
needle-board,   those   needles   which   are   opposite     tubing,  such  as   lawn-hose  or  fire-hose  is  made 
the    holes    cut    in    the   card    pass   through    and     from.     There  are  narrtno-fabrio   looms  arranged 
enter  the  perforations  in  the  cylinder  as   if  no     to    weave   tapes    and    ribbons;    one    loom-frame 
card  were  there,  while  wherever  there  was  no    supports  the  harness  and  mechanism   for  con- 
hole  cut  the  needle  is  forced  back,  and  with  it  the     trolling  them,  and  a  number  of  separata  warps 
(op  of  the  hook  which  it  governs,  to  a  position    are  arranged  side  by  side—sometimes  as  many  aa 
forty — and   woven   simultaneously.     The   special 
feature  of  looms  of  this  description  is  that  the 
shuttles  are  passed  through  the  sheds  by  a  posi- 
tive motion  at  a  uniform  velocity  instead  of  being 
driven  through  with  picker-sticks;  or  the'fllling 
may  be  carried  through  the  shed  with  a  needle 
attachment  instead  of  a  shuttle. 

In  the  suHveMootn,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
special  filling  interlacing  with  a  small  section 
of  the  warp  instead  of  extending  from  selvedge 
to  selvedge,'  aa  the  regular  filling  does,  ^e 
weaver  is  enabled  to  produce  special  striped  or 
flgnred  effects;  the  attachment  for  manipulat- 
ing  this  special  filling- thread  is  so  arranged 
that  certain  filling-carrying  devices  may  be 
brought  into  the  line  of  the  open  shed  when  the 
special  filling  is  to  be  introduced  and  the  shuttle 
carrying  the  regular  filling  stopped  until  the 
special  filling  is  inserted,  when  the  attachment 
is  removed  from  the  shed  automatically,  and  the 
regular  filling  for  the  groundwork  of  the  fabric 
is  again  passed  through  its  shed. 

There  are  three  appliances  of  importance 
which,  while  not  parts  of  the  loom  proper,  are 
to  be  found  in  uae  on  all  looms,  whether  hand 
or  power — the  loom-hameti,  the  (oom-reeel,  and 
the  »hullle.  The  loom-hamtsa  may  be  a  set  of 
two  parallel  rode  somewhat  longer  than  the 
fabric  is  to  be  woven  in  width,  on  which  are 
arranged  twine  healda  or  heddlet,  with  eyes  at 
*  the  centre  for  the  warp-thread;   or  a  skeleton 

frame  on  which  are  placed  wire  heddles;  or  the 
Jacquard   harness,   which   has   already   been   de- 
p  scribed.     The   loom-reed,   though   originally  con- 

structed from  pieces  of  reed,  is  a  series  of  thin 
pieces  of  flattened  wire  inserted  at  right  angles 
in  two  parallel  strips  of  wood  which  are  from 
g  three    to    five    inches    apart,   according   to   the 

fabrics  on  which  they  are  to  be  used ;  tlie  wires 
Fio.  *.  jicqciBB  MiOBuri.  "re  spaced  equally  over  the  whole  length  of  the 

reed,  which  is  usually  longer  than  the  loom 
so  that  the  griffe,  I,  1,  as  it  is  raised,  1',  1',  harness,  and  tht  reed  is  nearly  always  designated 
passes  the  hooks  and  the  knives  only  engage  and  by  the  number  of  spaces  to  one  inch.  The  toom- 
lift  the  hooks  which  have  not  been  pushed  back  shuttle  is  of  hard  wood,  Renerally  in  the  shape  of 
by  the  card;  and  every  hook  in  the  machine  a  prism  one  to  two  intlips  square  and  from  a 
which  has  not  been  pressed  back  is  rsised  by  three  to  five  inches  apart,  according  to  the 
the  griffe  and  with  it  the  harness  attached  to  fabric  to  be  produced,  and  reduced  to  a  point  at 
it  and  the  warp-threads  which  it  controls-  Thus  f^^h  end,  tipped  with  metal;  this  prism  is  hol- 
it  is  obvious  that  any  desired  interlacing  of  the  lowed  out  not  unlike  a  small  boat,  and  the  fill- 
threads  in  the  fabric  can  be  obtained  by  the  way  ing.  usually  arrnnced  on  a  tube  or  bobbin,  is 
in  which  the  pattern-cards  are  perforated,  each  secured  on  a  spindle  in  the  cavity  in  such  a  way 
aeparate  card  r^ulating  the  warp-threads  for  that  the  filling-thread  maj-  be  pulled  off  from 
the  entrance  of  one  thread  of  filling,  and  there  the  small  end  of  the  bobbm  through  the  eye  of 
being  as  many  cards  necessary  as  there  are  fill-     ^he  shuttle. 

ing-threads  in  one  repeat  of  the  pattern;  some  Bidlioobaput.  Consult:  Posselt,  Texlilt 
very  elaborate  designs  have  required  the  use  of  IfacAtncrj/  Relating  to  Weaving  (Philadelphia, 
20.000  to  30.000  cards  for  a  single  design.  1901)  ;  Byrne.  ProqTeia  of  Invention  in  the  ?/ine- 

There  have  been  many  different  looms  pro-  teenth  Century  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Ashenhurst. 
dueed  to  weave  special  fabrics,  sll  embodying  Weavinii  and  Deniffning  for  Textile  Fabrics  (Tjon- 
the  three  principal  movements  necesssry  to'the  don,  1987);  Brown,  Practical  Treatise  of  tl\« 
process   of   wearing.    Broadly   speaking,   looms    Construction    of    (he    Potrer    iootn     (Dundee, 
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1887) ;  Barlow,  The  History  and  Prinoiplea  of  Niagara  frontier.  He  aasisted  in  the  capture  at 
Weaving  by  Hand  and  by  Po%oer  (London,  Fort  George  (May  27,  1813),  and  was  made 
1879) ;  Poseelt,  Jaequard  Machine  Analyzed  and  prisoner  at  Fort  Niagara  on  ]]^ceniber  19th  fol- 
Explained  (Philadelphia,  1893) ;  also  Patent  01-  lowing.  Alter  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he 
fice  Reports.  See  Weavii^o.  served  in  various  capacities  in  different  parts 
IiOOOCIS,  AtFBED  Lebbeus  (1831-95).  An  o^  ^^  country.  In  1832-33,  during  the  Black 
American  physician.  Bom  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  he  Hawk  War,  he  was  in  garrison  at  Fort  Craw- 
was  graduated  from  Union  College  in  1851.  He  wrd,  Wis.,  in  1837  and  1856-58  served  against 
studied  medicine  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  in  1857-58  com- 
Surgeons,  New  York,  and  was  graduated  in  1852.  J?*?^  <^  Department  of  Florida.  During  the 
At  this  time  the  science  of  auscultation  and  per-  Civil  War  he  was  superintendent  of  the  general 
cussion  was  developing  very  rapidly;  and  this  recruiting  service,  in  1863  was  retired  from  ac- 
circumstance,  with  perhaps  the  additional  reason  ^^^^  service  with  rank  of  colonel  of  infantry,  and 
that  he  himself  had  a  tuberculous  tendency,  led  j.^  18^5  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general 
him  to  adopt  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart  as  ^*  ^*  ^' 

his  specialty.    He  was  appointed  visiting  physi-        LOOMIB,    Siias    La  whence    (1822—).      An 

cian  to  Bellevue  Hospital  in  1869,  and  became  American  scientist  and  educator.     He  was  bom 

lecturer  on  physical  diagnosis  at  the  College  of  in   Coventry,   Conn.;    graduated  from  Wesleyan 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1862.     Shortly  after  in    1844,    and,    in    medicine,    from    Georgetown 

this  his  health  broke  down  completely,  and  he  University  in   1856.     Previous  to  his  study  at 

spent  six  months  in  the  Adirondacks.    The  bene-  Wesleyan,  he  had  taught  at  Holliston  Academy, 

fit  derived  from  his  residence  there  led  to  the  Mass.;    after   graduation    he   was    principal    of 

establishment,  years  later,  of  the    sanatorium  at  Western  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  sub- 

Saranac  and  the  Hospital  for  Consumptives  at  sequently  became  professor  of  physiology  (1859- 

Liberty,  N.  Y.     In  1866  he  became  professor  of  60)   at  Georgetown.     He  was  astronomer  to  the 

theory  and  practice  of  medicine  at  the  Univer-  United   States   Coast   Survey   in    1857,   and   in- 

sity  of  the  City  of  New  York,  with  which  institu-  structor  in  mathematics  to  naval  cadets  in  1860. 

tion  he  was  identified  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  From  1861  to  1867  he  was  professor  of  chemistry 

In  five  years  Loom  is  had  become  the  virtual  head  and  toxicology  at  Georgetown,  and  was  after- 

of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University,  and  in  wards  a  professor  in   Howard  University.     To 

ten  years  he  had  lifted  it  to  the  highest  degree  Dr.  Loomis  are  ascribed  the  invention  of  a  process 

of  prosperity  it  had  ever  known.     His  energy,  for  producing  a  textile  fabric  from  palmetto,  a 

skill,  and  reputation  as   a  teacher  refilled  the  method  for  utilizing  ores  of  chromium,  and  va- 

students'  benches,  and  pupils  came  to  him  from  rious  improvements  in  instruments  of  precision, 

all  parts  of  the  United  States.     His  services  to*  Besides  contributions  to  periodicals,  his  works 

the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  were  no  less  include   NormaJ   Arithmetic  (1859),   Analytical 

notable.     Professor  Loomis  was  appointed  visit-  Arithmetio    (1860),    and    Key    to    the    Normal 

ing  physician  to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in  1874;  Course  (1867). 

was  president  of  the  New  York  A^dem^  L0<5n,  Ift-on'.     The  Urgest  town  of  the  isl- 

erne  in  1889-90,  and  a^inml^^^^  and    of    Bohol,    Philippin^T  (Map:    Philippine 

V±f  ^TT  '''     ^F.^iwr    i«77^^  -^  I«la°d«.  H  10)'     It  is^^picturesquely  situated  on 

^^^Va  ^T^  ?    1  JS  ^     \-K   VaL^     TT  ^^^  «treme  weatem  coiist,  aW  16  miles  north- 

Text-BookofPractH^l  M^icxne  (ib.,  1884).   He  ^^^^  ^^  Tagbilaran.     Between  the  town  and  San- 

'?^iV"?.'^'^*VSu-ii"i''l'*'  iLt'^'^'^''  ^^*^  digan  Island,  three  miles  to  the  north,  is  a  well- 

of  if cdtcine  (Philadelphia,  1894).  sheltered    anchoring    grounu.       Population,     in 

LOOHISy    EUAS    (1811-89).      An   American  1896,  15,365. 
mathematician^rn  in   Willington    Conn      He        j^oON   (archaic  ^oofH,  from  Icel.  l^r,  loom; 

was  educated  at  Yale  College,  graduating  m  1830;  confused  with  ioon.  ODutch  loem,  stupid  fellow) 

was  tutor  there  for  three  years,  1833-36;  spent  j^  ^^^^^  America,  a  water-bird  of  the  family 

the  next  year  m  scientific  investigation  in  Pans;  (javiad®,   especially   the    'great   northern   diver* 

on  his  return  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe-  ^^^^  ^^j^^^      {^  .^^^  «  3^.^.^  ^j^^  ^^^^  .^ 

matics   m  the  Western   Reserve   College,   Ohio;  ^^^^  pronounced  loom  and  is  locally  applied  to 

from    1844   to    1860   held   the    professorship    of  ^he  grebes.    Arctic  seamen,  moreover,  give  this 

natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  m  the  Urn-  ^^^^   ^^   ^^ie  guillemot    {Vria   lomvia),   whose 

vcrsity   of   New   York,   and   in  the   latter  year  crowded  nesting  colonies  on  the  cliffs  they  term 

returned  to  New  Haven,  where  he  held  until  his  loomeries.' 

death  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  in         The  loon  is  a  bird  as  large  as  a  goose,  with  a 

Yale,  and  pursued  his  investigations  m  scientific  checkered    black    and    white    plumage    of    hard 

and  mathematical  branches.     Professor  Loomis  close  feathers,  rather  short  wmgs  and  tail,  and 

published  (besides  many  papers  in  the  American  a  straight,   strong,   black  beak,    preserving  the 

Journal  of  Science  and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  type  perfected  in  the  ancient  fish -catch  in^r  diver 

American    Philosophical    Society)     many    text-  Hesperomis      (q.v.,     for     comparative     illustra- 

books  on  mathematics,  all   of  them  marked  by  tions)  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  iridescent  violet 

accuracy   and   precision.     He   also   published   a  and  green,  with  a  collar  of  white  streaks;  the 

genealogical   work,    The  Descendants   of  Joseph  breast  and  abdomen  pure  white.     It  is  a  deniaen 

Loomis   (1870).  of   the    subarctic   belt   of   the   Northern    Hemi- 

LOOKIS,  GirsTAvrs  (1789-1872).    An  Ameri-  sphere,  where  it  breeds  numerously  about  all  the 

can  soldier,  bom  at  Thetford,  Vt.    He  graduated  fresh-water  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  making  a 

at  West  Point  in  1811,  entered  the  army  as  sec-  very  slight  nest  on  the  ground  and  laying  two 

ond  lieutenant  of  artillerists,  and,  after  doing  greenish    eggs,    unspotted.     In    America,    loons 

garrison   duty  in  the  Harbor  of  New  York  in  breed  as  far  south  as  the  Great  Lakes,  but  are 

1812-13,  was  ordered  in  the  latter  year  to  the  most  numerous  about  Hudson  Bay  and  in  Alaska. 
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In  winter  they  move  southward  and  are  to  be  lage,  or  the  plundering  of  an  enem^  by  open 

seen  all  over  the  more  northerly  States.    Other  force.    Formerly,  the  privilege  of  iootmg  an  ene- 

species  are  the  red-throated  loon  {Oavia  lumw^),  my's  city  or  encampment  was  the  right  of  the 

with  a  darker  back,  bluish  gray  head  and  neck,  soldiery,  and  was  frequently  offered  as  an  in- 

and  throat  marked  with  a  ches&ut  patch,  which  duoement  to  obtain  reinforcements  or  recruits, 

is  northerly  in  its  breeding  haunts,  but  in  winter  Special  regulations  now  govern  the  practice  in 

migrates  as  far  south  as  Mexico;   the  yellow-  all  the  armies  of  the  world.    See  Booty. 

billed  loon  {Oavia  Adamsi),  an  Arctic  resident;  IX>PE  D9  AOHIBBEy  Wpk  dk  iL-g^rk.     A 

the  black-throated  {Oavia  arcttoo),  also  Arctic;  Spanish  adventurer  and  explorer  in  South  Ameri- 

and   the   Pacific   loon    ( Gav%a  Pacxfica )    of  the  ^a.    See  Aouirre,  Lopb  db. 

North  Pacific  coasts.  All  have  similar  habits.  r#\TyD  tw  'dttvt\a  ja  v«»/..a  a  o  •  v 
They  rarely  come  upon  land,  but  swim  well  out  .  "^,^^o*^??^  .^JL^f"^'  ^  ^P*°*'^ 
in  the  opeh,  shy  aJd  watchful,  and  are  able  to  dramatist.  See  Rueda,  Lope  de. 
dive  with  such  astonishing  quickness  and  force  LOPE  DE  VEQA,  vft'gA.  See  Vega  Cabpio. 
that  they  can  often  dodge  the  missiles  from  a  LOPES,  l^/pAsh,  Foinam  (1380!-!).  Patri- 
gun.  Their  food  consisU  altogether  of  fish,  which  arch  of  the  Portuguese  historians.  In  1434, 
they  chase  under  water  with  marvelous  swift-  at  the  request  of  Dom  Duarte,  then  heir  to 
nesa  by  using  their  win^  just  as  in  flight.  Hay-  the  throne,  he  began  to  compile  his  chronicles, 
ing  overtaken  the  fish,  they  transfix  it  with  their  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Chronica  del  rey  D, 
spear-like  beaks,  then  bring  it  to  the  surface,  johann  de  boa  memoria  (first  printed  in  1644). 
toss  it  into  the  air  and  catch  and  swallow  it  head  xhis  work,  dealing  with  evente  down  to  1416,  con- 
first  Their  voices  are  prolonged  raucous  cries,  tains  much  matter  of  a  romantic  nature  and 
sometimes  described  as  a  weird  sort  of  laughter;  many  anecdotic  elements  incident  to  the  events 
and  these  cries,  usual Iv  associated  with  lonely  narrated  and  the  chief  figure  treated.  A  certain 
waters  and  hardship,  have  led  to  many  Ules  ^semblance  between  his  methods  and  those  of 
and  superstitions  among  northern  peoples.  An  the  French  writer  has  caused  him  to  be  stvled 
account  of  some  of  them  will  be  found  m  Wat-  the  Portuguese  Froissart.  Other  works  by  Lopes 
ters,  Birds  of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1853).  The  loons  are  the  Chronica  de  D,  Fernando  and  the  Chro- 
are  of  great  service  to  the  Eskimos  of  Alasjca,  „^  ^  j)^  p^dro  (published  in  the  Ineditos  de 
who  use  their  skins  extensively  for  the  making  kistoria,  portugueza,  vol.  iv.).  Consult  Vascon- 
of  clothing,  tool-bags,  etc.  Consult,  in  addition  cellos  in  OeBchichte  der  portugiesischen  Littera- 
to  standard  works  and  the  books  of  writers  on  f^^,  in  GrSber's  GrundrisB  der  romanischen  Phi- 
the  zoology  of  Alaska  (q.v.)  :  Coues,  Bird*  of  Uilogie,  vol.  ii.  (Strassburg,  1894). 
the  yorthweet  (Washington,  1874)  ;  Mcllwraith,  •.^«-,-  i,*  *  /n,  .  ,  ,^«^ 
Birds  of  Ontario  (Toronto,  1894);  Macoun,  ,^^?^^' J^^^'^f^^^  Antonio  (c.l795. 
Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds    (Ottawa,   1900).  ?8«2).    A  President  of  Parafniay.    lie  was  bom 

-rf\M%'a'o      o     -Kt                  1X7  ^  >n  Asunci6n,  and  after  studying  civil  and  canon 

LOOPEB.    See  Measuring  Wobm.  ,^^  ^^  ^^^  ecclesiastical  seminary  in  that  city 

IX>0PH0LE8  ( from  loop,  OF.  loup,  probably  jiyed  for  a  number  of  years  in  seclusion  to  avoid 
from  Dutch  /titp,  ambush,  from  luipen,  to  peep  +  the  hostility  of  Dr.  Francia,  then  dictator  of 
hok).  In  fortifications  or  field  works,  small  Paraguay.  Upon  Francis's  death  in  1840  he  re- 
apertures  through  which  the  defenders  may  fire,  turned  to  the  capital,  and  acted  as  secretary  to 
See  FoBTiFiCATiON.  the  military  junta  which  had  become  the  de  facto 

LOOSy  Ite,  Chables  Louis  (1823—).  An  Government  of  Paraguay.  In  1841  he  was  elected 
American  educator.  He  was  bom  in  Lower  Al-  First  Consul,  and  from  1844  till  his  death  held 
sace,  France,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  office  of  President,  to  which  the  Congress  had 
1834.  In  1846  he  graduated  from  Bethany  Col-  elected  him  for  a  term  of  ten  years  frdm  1844, 
lege,  and  he  subsequently  held  pastorates  at  of  three  years  from  1854,  and  of  seven  years. 
Wellsbuig,  Va.,  Somerset,  Pa,,  and  Cincinnati,  from  1857,  with  power  in  the  latter  case  to  name 
Ohio.  He  was  elected  president  of  Eureka  College  his  successor  by  will.  During  his  administra> 
at  Eureka,  111.,  in  1857,  and  from  1858  to  1880  tion,  which  was  virtually  a  dictatorship,  he  he- 
was  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Bethany  gan  the  organization  of  an  army  and  navy, 
CoUe^.  In  1880  he  became  president  of  Ken-  opened  Paraguay  to  foreign  commerce,  made  com- 
tucky  University.  mercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  built  a  rail- 

Ii006B8T&I7E  VAJOLY.    A  popular  name  «>*<*»  and  sent  many  Paraguayans  to  Europe  to 

for  an  order  of  plants.    See  Ltthhackjb.  ^  educated.     His  arbitrariness  and  hostility  to 

L008JE8.1te^ves  Admaan  Pieteb8ZOON(1761.  foreigners  gave  rise  to  many  diplomatic  difficul- 

1818).    A  Dutch  n<;velist,  born  on  the  island  of  ^^  .^^r^J  Paraguay  and  foreign  States.     His 

Texe  .     He   was   educated  for  the   Church,   but  administration  was  ,n  general,  however,  a  period 

afterwards    became    a    bookseller    in    Haarlem.  «'  ""^™^  tranquillity  and  material  prosperity. 

He  wrote  several  mediocre  novels,  principally  of  LOPEZ,  Frakcisgo  Solano  (1827-70).    Presi- 

the  historical  sort.     He  also  wrote  poems,  Min-  dent  of  Paraguay.     He  was  the  son  of  Carlos 

nezangen   (1784),  and  p1a3rs.     His  romances  in-  Antonio  Lopez  and  was  born  at  Asunri6n.     At 

chide:      Frank    van    Borselen    en    Jacoha    van  the   age  of  eighteen   he   was  appointed  by   his 

Beifcren     (1790-91);     Charlotte    van    Bourbon  father    commander-in-chief    of   the    Paraguayan 

(1792):   Louise  de  Coligfty    (1803);   Johan  de  army.     In   1854   he  was  sent  to  Europe   on  a 

VTitt  (1806)  ;  Historie  van  Mejufvrouiv  Flusanna  diplomatic  mission,  and  negotiated  treaties  with 

Bronkhorst    (1806-07),  a  novel  in  the  form  of  England,  France,  and  Sardinia.     On  his  return 

letters;  Maurits  Lijnslager  (1808);  and  Johan-  to  Paraguay  he  assumed  the  office  of  Minister 

nes  Wouter  Blommesteyn   (1816).  of   War.     He  was  ambitious  of  establishing  a 

LOOT.     A  military  term,  denoting  any  prop-  powerful  empire  in  the  heart  of  South  America, 

erty   that   has   been   pillaged    from    an   enemy,  and,    by    raising   a    powerful    army   of    80,000 

Looting  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym  for  pil-  men   and    husbanding   the   riches    gathered    by 
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hiB  father,  prepared  secretly  for  a  forcible  an-  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  produced  his  first 

nexation  to  Paraguay  of  parts  of  Brazil,  the  drama.  El  homhre  de  estado,  which  won  praise 

Argentine   Republic,   and   Bolivia.    In    1862   he  from  the  critics,  and  was  performed  in   1851. 

succeeded  his  father  in  the  Presidency,  and  in  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the  Cortes 

1864  he  called  on  Brazil  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Badajoz.    Acquiescing  in  the  revolution  of 

from  Uruguay,  where  a  civil  war  was  in  prog-  1868,   he  accommodated  himself   also   to   later 

ress,  in  which  Brazil  had  intervened.    Upon  the  changes  in  the  Administration,  and  was  a  member 

refusal    of    Brazil    he    took    possession    of    the  of  the  first  Cabinet  under  Alfonso  XII.    He  died 

Province  of  Matto  Grosso.    In  1865  he  invaded  rather  suddenly  at  Madrid,  January  30,  1879,  be- 

the  Brazilian  Province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  ing  then  president  of  the  Congress.    In  literature 

sending  8000  troops  through  the  territory  of  the  Ayala  is  a  figure  of  the  peri^  following  that  of 

Argentme  Republic  for  that  purpose,  and  when  the  nineteenth  century  Romanticism  in  Spain,  and 

the  Argentine  Government  protested  he  declared  his  work  is  marked  by  good  taste  and  temperance 

war  against  it.  Congress  now  conferred  upon  him  of  expression.    His  lyrics  are  few  in  number,  but 

extraordinary  powers,  and  he  invaded  the  Ar-  are  of  rather  high  poetic  merit,  especially  his 

gentine  Republic  before  the  declaration  of  war  sonnets.    One  of  these,  the  Dame,  Seiior,  la  firme 
ad   reached   Buenos   Ayres.    Brazil,   Uruguay,  voluntad,  was  set  to  music  by  his  friend  Arrieta 
and   the    Argentine   Republic    entered    into    an  and  is  sung  every  year  at  the  services  in  com- 
allianoe  against  him,  and  in  1866  invaded  Para-  memoration  of  his  death.    The  best  of  the  lyrics 
|;uay.    The  war  lasted  four  years,  Lopez  recruit-  is  the  Epistola  in  octaves,  addressed  to  Arrieta. 
mg  his  forces  by  a  conscription  of  all  persons  As  a  dramatist,  Ayala  represents  a  psychological 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventy,  and  offer-  tendency  in  Spanish  letters.    This  tendency  is 
ing  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  enemy.    In  1868  clear  in  Ayala's  very  first  play,  the  Homhre  de 
the  Brazilian  fleet  bombarded  Asuncion,  and  Lo-  eatado,  dealing  with  the  tragic  story  of  a  per- 
pez,  spurred  to  madness  by  his  reverses,  arrested  sonage  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  statesman 
and  put  to  torture  many  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  and  lover  Don  Rodriffo  Calder6n.    Several  minor 
Government  and  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  on  dramas  followed,  and  for  a  while  the  poet  gave 
a   charge   of   conspiracy.    A   number   were   ex-  himself  up  to  the  writing  of  zarzuelas  or  vaude- 
«cuted,.  among  them  his  own  brother  and  sister,  ville  plays.    In  1854  appeared  the  Rioja,  a  piece 
and  the  lives  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  superior  in  many  ways  to  the  Homhre  de  estado. 
American  mission  were  saved  only  by  the  timely  The  moral  purpose  is  manifest  in  the  Tejado  de 
arrival  of  an  American  squadron.     Finally,  on  indrto,  a  drama  of  much  merit.    A  still  greater 
March  1,  1870,.  Lopez,  who  had  gradually  been  development  in  art  is  seen  in  the  Tanio  por 
driven  into  the  north  of  Paraguay,  was  overtaken  ciento  { So  Much  Per  Cent. ) ,  a  piece  merciless  in 
by  the  Brazilian  cavalry  at  the  Aquidaban  River  its  sociological  analysis.    Not  long  after  the  ap- 
and  killed.     From  Europe  Lopez  had  brought  pearance  of  this  play  he  was  presented  with  a 
with  him  a  certain  Mrs.  Lynch  as  his  mistress,  gold    crown    paid    for    by    public    subscription. 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character  Ayala's  dramatic  fame  reached  its  height  with 
and  influenced  his  career  decidedly.     After  his  the  Consuelo  (1878).    As  in  the  Tati to  por  cienfo, 
death  she  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Paraguay  he  here  attacks  the  element  of  positivism  in  our 
xmmolested.  modem  life.     Consult  the  edition  of  his  Obnu 
LOPEZ,   Nabcibo    (1799-1851).     A  Spanish-  (plays  and  dramas)    in  the  Goleccidn  de  escri- 
American  soldier  and  filibuster,  bom  in  Vene-  tores   oaatellanoa,    7    vols.,    lyrics    in   vol.    vii.; 
zuela.     He  entered  the  Spanish  service,  and  was  Blanco-Garcla,  La  literatura  espanola  en  el  aiglo 
at  one  time  intrusted  with  important  commands;  XIX.,  parte  aegunda  (Madrid,  1891). 
but,  having  lost  the  favor  of  the  Spanish  Gov-        LOPEZ  DE  AYALA,  Pedbo  (1332-1407).    A 
ernment,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  Spanish  author,  born  in  1332.    He  was  of  noblo 
1849,   1850,  and   1851   planned,  with  the  aid  of  origin   and   held   office   under   Peter  the   Cruel. 
Governor    Quitman    of    Mississippi    and    other  Henry  II.,  John  I.,  and  Henry  III.,  becomin!» 
Southerners,  to  seize  Cuba.     The  first  expedition  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Realm  in  1398.    He  was 
failed  because  of  the  interference  of  the  United  twice  made  captive  by  enemies  of  his  countrv. 
States  authorities.     The  second  landed  in  Cuba,  once  by  the  Black  Prince  and  again  at  Aljubar- 
but  was  soon  driven  out.     The  third  and  most  yota  (1385),  and  during  this  second  captivity  he 
important  was  fitted  out  at  New  Orleans.    Lopez  gpgnt  fifteen  months  in  an  iron  cage  at  Oviedes. 
ofi'ered   the   chief   command   to   Jefferson   Davis,  Although   he   was   incessantly   active   in    politi- 
then   a   United   States    Senator,   who,    however,  ^^1    life,    Ayala   none   the    less    seems    to    have 
declined  and  suggested  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  like-  f^und    leisure    to    carry    on    literary    pursuits, 
wise  declined.     Lopez  then  decided  to  command  i^  Spanish  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  expedition  himself,  and  on  August  3,  1851,  ^e  assumes  a  distinguished  place  by  reason  of 
sailed  with  about  500  followers  on  the  steamer  ^jg  historical  labors,  his  translations,  and   his 
Pompero.     Tlie   filibusters   succeeded   m   landing  ^^rse.     As   a  translator  he  rendered   into  Cas- 
on  the   coast  of  Cuba   about   sixty  miles   from  tilian   Guido   delle   Colonne's   Hiatoria   Troiana, 
Havana,   but   were   soon   attacked   by   an   over-  p^rtg  of  Liw's  work,  and  Boccaccio's  De  Cow- 
whelming  force  and  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed.  5,^^    Virorum    Illuatrium,     His    knowledge    of 
A  great  many   of   the   captives   were   executed,  Ljyy's  methods  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his 
while    others    were   imprisoned.     I^pez    himself  Crdnicaa  de  loa  reyea  de  Caatilla,  a  work  show- 
was  taken,  and  was  garroted  at  Havana,  Septem-  jj,^  ^  tendency  to  avoid  legendary  accounts,  to 
per  1,  1851.  gift  evidence  carefully,  and  to  record  personal 
LOPEZ    DE    AYAI«A,    lypAth    dft    ft'-yHHA,  experience.     In  his  long  poem,  the  Rimado  de 
Adelasdo  (1828-79).     A  Spanish  dramatist  and  Palacio—SL  name  given  to  it  by  others — ^he  in- 
poet,  bom  in  the  District  of  Seville,  May  1,  1828.  corpora tes  matter  of  personal  experience.     The 
He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Seville  and  poem  is  satirical  and  didactic.     Ite  earlier  part 
then   went   to   Madrid.    There,   before   he   was  is  in  the  ouaderfia  via,  the  quatrain  stanza  that 
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was  80  great  a  favorite  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  an  evergreen,  which  attains  a  height  of  20  or 

didactic  and  narrative  poems;  in  the  second  party  30  feet,  but  in  cultivation  is  seldom  allowed  to 

the   cuadema  via  structure   is   broken   by   the  exceed   12  feet.     It  has  large  oblong  wrinkled 

songs,    prayers,    and    laments    in   various    lyric  leaves;  fragrant  white  flowers  in  terminal  woolly 

measures,   which  are  scattered   here  and  there  panicles;  downy  oval  or  pear-shaped  yellow  fruit 

throughout.    Much     interest    attaches    to    the  about  an   inch   iif  diameter;    and'  seeds  of  an 

RimaSo  de  Palacio  because  of  the  pictures  which  agreeable   flavor^   which   they   impart  to   tarts, 

it  gives  of  the  customs  of  the  age.   In  his  lyrics  Ihiring  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

Ayala  adopted  the  Provencal  manner.   Consult  the  tury  several  improved  varieties  were  produced  in 

edition  of  the  Rimado  in  vol.  Ivii.  of  the  Bihliote-  California. 

^  H.^^^  wpajlotea  (Madrid,  1864) ;  that  of        ix)aAIN,  M-rftn'.    A  city  in  Lorain  County, 

^^iio^'^.^A^Y^\tS'^^  Ohio,  26  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie 

S^i^   i;   iSI!^L    /m^^hS     iS??«Tf  »^  ^e  mouth  of  the  Black  River,  and  on  the 

^n™  TL  H*.?-^^.  P^  J^  i  JL  ;«fU  Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling  and  the  New 

Floranes,  Y%aa  Merana  de  P,L.de  Ayala,  in  the  ^ ,    r«i«;V.-«^  -«j  g«:«*  t^«;«  5«;i.»^«^.  /i^r.^. 

CoUcci^  de  doeumentos  inMito*.  vole.  xix.  and  X^J^  ^'V?^!*^.  Jn^  J^t^Tit  l^i^/^t^l 

liri^  ca,teU.no,   (Madrid    1890  ff    vol.  ly.) ,  ?^4'\  ^^e  Wb^r? iSie  qtnuZ  o^^^^ 

F.  Wolf,  Btudten.  etc.   (Beriin.  1869).  ^^^^  iron  ore,  and  grain;  and  has  important  in- 

XiOPBZ  SB  BBCAIiDE,  d&  rd-kU'dJl,  ISiao.  duatrial   interests,   including  steel-works,    foun- 

The  original  name  of  Ignatius  of  Lojrola  (q.v.).  dries,   automatic   shovel-works,   a   ship-building 

LOPBZ    DOirarOOTa,      Vm«.'gftth,    uoeft  S**"\,?e**'IS;S"'  Lorain' was'  ctrterrf' «  1 

^™'^'karbelhrMSa|::""Hl  ^nUre^'t^llS  «-  '""J  «*  t^«  -econk  cla«.  in  1896,  iU  ^vemment 

tillery  school  at  the  agf  of  sixteen,  joined  the  be«»«.'«»ted  «  »  "»?;«'.  ^^^  'y.-T  two  years, 

^      ;:    *  _     X  s_^oe/«   .jiuZLzZllZt  -.1  »  unicameral   council,   and  administrative   offl- 

1^."  ««utenant  m  1850.  and  became  colonel  ^j^i,^  „  f^i,„^,.    p^j       j         appointed  by  the 

(18«0)   after  service  in  lUly  and  Africa.     Dep-  „ecntive  with  the  council's  iomimt-   board  of 

uty  for  MAlaga  (1860-67),  at  the  dissolution  of  heSth    eS   by-  th^  wunc^^wd   marshal 

the  Ctortes  he  returned  to  miliUry  service  as  ?!  !i  '   ?'«««<»    py   »«   council,    ana   marsnai, 

Isj^  jl.!»r_.«    ♦«».!.    «»-^     TiiJ«.C.i    B«J~.^  board  of  education,  and  water-works  trustees, 

aide-de-camp  to  his  uncle,  l^rshal  Serrono,  chosen  by  popular  election.  The  city  owns  and 
through   wBose   influence   he   became   brigadier-  ^^  thV  water-works.    Population,  in  1890, 

ffeneral,    secretary    to   the    Provisional    Govern-  j^o.  •«  iqaa   iaaoq 
ment,  and  field-marshal.     For  his  aid  in  sup-  '  '      ' 

pressing  the   Carlist   uprising    (1873)    he   was        LOBCA,  lOr'kA   (Lat.  i&Kocroca).     A  city  in 

promoted  lieutenant-general  (1874),  and  he  took  the  Province  of  Murcia,  Spain,  38  miles  west  of 

nis  seat  as  Deputy  once  more  under  Alfonso  XII.;  Cartagena,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangonera, 

was  War  Minister  in  1883,  again  in  1893-95,  and  picturesquely  situated  on  an  eminence  crowned 

was  made  a  marshal  in  1895.  by  a  fortified  castle  commanding  a  magnificent 

•r  A-B-Er^/x'nAw    /XT     T   X      ±  ni     ^1  view  (Map:  Spain,  E  4).     It  consists  of  an  old 

LOFH^ODOIf    (Neo-Lat.,    from    Gk.  M^r,  Moorish    town    with    narrow   streets    and    half- 

lophum,  XiKkwf,    lopheum,  diramutiye  of  X60ot,  ^^^^  palaces  on  the  hill-slope,  and  a  modem 

topfcoj,  crest  -h   6Mt    odous,  tooth).     A  fossil  ^^^^^  j^  ^^le  plain.     It  is  a  flourishing  town 

ungulate  mammal  of  the  size  of  a  rhinoceros,  ^j^j^  f^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ij^  miU^  saltpetre  and  powder 

found  m  the  lower  and  middle  Eorone  deposits  ^^^^    ^^^  ^j^^g  ^f  gulphur,  lead,  and  silver, 

of  Europe.     It  is  one  of  the  early  and  generalized  j^  ^^^^^  ^   retain   the  surplus  waters  of  the 

types   of   perissodactyls   of   odd-toed   ungulates,  Sangonera  for  agricultural  use  in  the  dry  season, 

and  has  some  pointo  of  resemblance  to  the  tapirs,  ^^    ixnmense    reservoir,    one    of    the    larfiest    in 

to  the  ancestral  stock  of  which  it  seems  to  have  Europe,  has  been  constructed  by  means  of  a  dam 

been  indirectly  related.  8qq  f^^  i^^g  ^nd  160  feet  hiph.    This  dam  was 

IX)PHOBRANCHII,      l6f'6-brfto'kM      (Neo-  broken  through  in  1802,  causing  a  terrible  inun- 

I^t.   nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  X6^i.  lopho8,  crest  -h  dation  of  the  valley,  attended  with  great  loss  of 

fipdyxta,    bronchia,  gills).     An  order  of  osseous  life.      Population,    in    1887,    58,327;    in    1900, 

fishes,  having  the  ultimate  divisions  of  the  gills  09,910. 

not  pectinated,  but  arranged  in  small  tufts  in  LOB^CHA  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Port, 
pairs  along  the  branchial  arches.  There  is  noth-  lancha,  pinnace).  A  small  sailing  vessel  common 
ing  like  this  in  any  other  fishes,  and  the  order  is  in  the  Philippines  and  surrounding  islands.  It 
regarded  by  Jordan  as  representing  "the  extreme  ig  built  like  a  European  or  American  vessel,  and 
of  degradation  of  the  line  of  descent  composed  was  formerly  rigged  somewhat  like  a  Chinese 
of  the  Hemibranchii  and  Lophqbranchii."  The  junk  (q.v.),  but  many  are  now  rigged  like  two- 
fishes  of  this  order  are  few,  mostly  of  small  size,  masted  schooners. 

angular   form,   and   peculiar   aspect.    The   gill-        j^^^j,  ^^g  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^f  ,^^^  ^  ^^^ 

cover  IS  large,  and  the  gill-openmg  is  a  small  ^_„-v      \  +ji.|-  Lz'  j^  Great  Britain  to  ner* 

hole.    The  snout  is  elongated  and  tubular.    The  .ff^  J^Mo  hi  wS^nA^  ^.finn 

order    includes    the   sea-horses,   pipefishes,    etc.,  ?J"«  "?^'®  ^^  birth  or  by  creation.    Peers  of 

«^*».;,.»    ♦!»-»    .,,iw.*^^*    a^,n«T».»t.:    o»^    «o««.;i^  the  realm  are  so  styled;  the  lay  peers  are  known 

Si^a^thid*    "''*^'^*'    Syngnathi    and    family  ^  j^^  temporal,  the  archbishops  or  bishops 

oyngnat  la  .  ^^^  ^^  members  of  the  House  of  Ix>rds  as  lords 

LOQtTATy  l(/kwftt  (from  Canton  Chin,  luktcat,  spiritual.     By  courtesy,  the  title  lord  is  given 

from  luk,  a  rush,  kiuh,  orange) ,  Eriohoirya  ja-  to  the  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquises,  and  earls, 

pontoa.    A  Chinese  and  Japanese  fruit,  of  the  and  to  the  younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises, 

natural  order  Rosaceie,  introduced  in  subtropical  Certain  ofiicials,  e.^.  of  the  Treasury  and  Admi- 

climates,  and  becoming  popular  in  California  &nd  ralty,  while  collectively  called  lords  in  virtue  of 

Florida.     The  tree  or  shrub  which  produces  it  their  office,  are  not  so  addressed  personally.   See 
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Babon;  Dukb;  Eabl;  Mabquis;  Peeb;  Fokub        LOBD  HOWS  ISIiAKDS.    A  gronp  of  vol- 
ar AODBEBB.  canic  islets  with  an  aggregate  area  of  five  square 

LOBD.    In  the  English  system  of  landholding.  "^'^^t*  ^V^*****!  ?  ^^^  ^T'^^,  ^^'  /^  P^*"* 

the  feudal  superior^  whoi  land  is  held.    ThSi  ??!:^!i^!! VI  ^ydn^y,  J^^^^^ 

employed 
landlord 

superiority  or  of  class  distinction.    In  the  feudal  ^ggV   T- 

sense,  the  word  signifies  one  of  whom  lands  are        TOUii  inrnrPVA  ov  iTrp  am? at  hvat 

held  in  fee,  and  in  that  sense  the  King  of  Eng-  ^^^^  DSEPBB  OF  THE  GBEAT  SEAIi. 

land  is  still  lord  paramount  of  all  the  lands  m  See  Great  Seal;  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 
the  Kingdom,  and  there  are  still  many  lords  of        LOBD  LXEXTTENANT.    The  chief  Crown  of- 

manors,  called  'mesne  lords/  because  standing  ficer  in  the  counties  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

between  the   lord  paramount  and  the  freehold  The  office  came  into  existence  in  the  reign  of 

tenant  actually  seized  of  the  land.    The  term  is  Henry  VIII.  and  grew  out  of  the  practice  of 

seldom  used  in  the  United  States  except  to  de-  the    Crown    appointing    prominent    persons    in 

scribe  the  lessor  of  land  in  the  modem  relation  each  county  in  times  of  disorder  or  danger  to 

of  landlord  and  tenant  (q.v.).   See  Fee  ;  Estate  ;  muster  the  male  inhabitants  who  were  capable 

Feudalism;  Freehold;  Manor;  Tenure.  of  bearing  arms.    This  prerogative  of  the  Crown 

LOBD,  John    (1810-94).     An  American  his-  ??«  ^°°^?  ?«   ^^f"^  lull^'^^^'^'^'f  vLlZ^J^i 

4^^*;o«  ««^  i«^4»*^,.    K^«.  «4.  T>^»4«,v,^»4^i.    XT    Ti  Thc  commissioncrs  took  the  name  of  lieutenants 
torian  and  lecturer,  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.      ,  ..      ^.  ^        ,  onrreanonded  aomewhat  to  the 

He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1833,  and  then       L^?,„  ,.  k^J^   i         !!fS?r«rKfr?!3  fiT-  .^.rif 

entefed  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  where  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  "  e?Ihado^e^Tht  sheriff     The 

on  the  Dark  Aees,  which  he  delivered  the  next       .,.. .     .      .x.     t     jt*     *.  ^  ^4.  ^  a  u  ^^t^^t  • 

fall  during  a  t^ur  through  northern  New  York.  ™**^^**  ^  ^^%  ^'^^'^^JTl     L^^^^lt 

After  graduating  at  Andover  he  became  an  agent  ^^°|S  *  TVh.   PrLn^nrX  ""^L^^.Z 

for  thi  American  Peace  Society.     Later  he  took  sponsible   to   the   Crown   ^^...^.^^  ^^f^^lY.  "f 

a  church  at  New  Marlboro    Mass    and  then  one  discipline  of  the  countv  militia  over  whidi   he 

«f  TU^na    XT    V     A?,;  i«    ifilTv.o  JLto  ,?«  h^.  ^ad  chi«^  command.    The  right  of  the  Crown  to 

at  Utica,  N.  Y.     But  in   1840  he  gave  up  his  .  j^  commissions  was  denied  bv  the  Long 

pastoral  duties  ^  become  a  public  lecturer.    He  parliament.    Their  legality  was  established  afte? 

published   The  Old  Roman  \\orld    (186/);   An-  .,     Restoration  bv  a  declaratorv  act     The  Lord 

dent  States  and  Empires  (1869)  ;  Points  of  His-  \L.7^lZ  \^L   L^  ^^^J7  w-'i    iilfrif  n 
^          /iooi\          J    i>             r-  1*       £    Ti-  A  Lieutenant  was  the   permanent  local   represen- 
tors/   (1881);    and    Beacon    Lights    of    History  ...         ,   .,      Crown    and    on   the   occasion  of 

(1883-96),  which  contains  in  final  form  much  of  ^^3.^:!^^^  J^lm^^  \:.A^^^^r-  ^^ai^ihL 

^.  i.    •  1        J  •     u*  1         J  .  an  invasion  or  rebellion,  had  power  to  raise  tbe 

the  material  used  m  his  previous  works  and  m  ^j,j^j^    ^^^  regiments    troojJ^  and  companies, 
his  lectures     Dr.  Lord  was  a  popular  and  enter-       ^  commissions    to    officers.      With    tbe 

taming  historian,  and  made  no  pretense  to  origi-  |  ^^  ^  standing  army  the  county  militia 

nahty  or  to  minute  accuracy.  ^^^^  l^^^  important  and  at  the  same  time  the 

LOBD  ADVOCATE  (of  Scotland).    See  Ad-  office   of   Lord   Lieutenant  dwindled   in   power. 

VOCATE,  LoBD.  Finally,  in  1871,  his  authority  over  the  county 

LOBD    CHANCELLOB,    See    Chancellob;  m»l»tia  was  withdrawn  and  transferred  to  other 

Chanceby,  Coubt  of.  officers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

•..^««-.^  «,-^^««    r ,  War.     At  the  present  time  he  is  the  principal 

LOBD  HIOH  STBWABD.     In  England,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  is  at  the  head 

peer  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  preside  of   the   county   magistracy,   and    is    responsible 

over  the   trial  of  another   peer   for  treason   or  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  administra- 

felony,  or  in  cases  of  impeachment.    Tliis  title  tion  of  justice  in  the  county.    He  is  also  keeper 

was  originally  applied  to  one  who  held  the  office  of    the    records    (Custos    Rotulorum),    appoints 

of  Lord  High   Steward,  which  was  the  hij^hest  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  ivcommends  to  the 

feudal  office  in  the  Kingdom,  and  was  hereditary.  Lord  Chancellor  the   appointment  and  removal 

It  was   forfeited   to  the   Crown   upon   the   dis-  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county.    He 

grace  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  held  it  at  that  ia    usually    a    prominent    landowner,    generally 

time,  but  was  regranted  to  the  House  of  I-jin-  serves  for  life,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 

caster,  and  upon  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  Home  Office. 

the  throne  it  became  merged  in  the  CroNvn.     A        j^j^p  MAYOB'S  DAT.    The  »th  of  Novem- 

Lord  High  Steward  is  now  only  appointed  when  y^     ^^en  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  tokes  place  in 

occasion  arises     A  peer  is  usually  .tried  by  Par-  Lo^^^^      ^he   newly  elected   Lord   Mayor  pro- 

hament,  but  when  it  is  not  in  session  it  is  neces-  ^^^  ^jt^  ^^^^  ^n^j^^^  ceremony  from  the  city 

^''^A  w-  i  L^''°'^  to  appoint  a  peer  to  act  as  ^  ^he  Courte  of^  Justice,  where  the  oath  of  office 

Lord  High  Steward,  whose  duty  it  is  to  summon  j^  administered.    The  wooden  figures  called  Gog 

the  other  peers    organize  his  temporary  court,  ^„^  ^agog,  formerly  carried  at  the  head  of  the 

and  preside  at  the  trial  of  the  accused  peer     The  procession?  are  now  kept  in  the  Guildhall,  where 

^I     H'/^,  Steward,  m  such  a  case    is  the  sole  [y^^  l^^  Mayor's  banquet  is  held, 
judge  of  the  law  and  practice,  and  the  other  ^^_  ^^\^,^^^^JL     «     ^ 

assembled  peers  are  the  judges  of  fact.     When        I^^D  OBDIKABT.    See  Ooubt  of  Session. 
Parliament  is  in  session  it  is  usual,  but  not  nee-        LOBDS,  House  of.    As  a  court,  the  judicial 

essary.  to  appoint  a  Lord  High  Steward  to  pre-  functions  of  this  august  body  are  almost  wholly 

side  at  the  trial  of  such  cases,  as  all  the  peers  tho«%e  of  an  appellate  court.    Its  claim  to  originiLl 

are  judges  of  both  law  and  facts.     The  ap|>oint-  iurisdiction  was  abandoned  in  1670.  as  the  result 

ment  is  by  commission  and  the  appointee  holds  of  a  violent  dispute  between  it  and  the  House 

office  only  during  the  trial  of  the  particular  case  of  Commons,  over  the  famous  case  of  Skinner  ia». 

over   which   he   is   summoned   to   preside.  the  East  India  Company.     From  that  time  it 
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has  received  appeals  from  the  Court  pf  Chancery,  Mattksw                                Lukb 

and  it  had  previously  received,  them  from  the  2J}f  ^^^,®'' »,                          Father, 

Court  of  Exchequer,  and  from  the  King's  Bench  hX^  be  thr^ime:           Hallowed  be  thy  nama. 

<^  England,  as  well  as  of  Ireland.     Under  the  Thy  kingdom  come;                Thj  kingdom  come; 

acU  of  the  union  with  Scotland,  the  House  of  Thy  win  be  done. 

Lords  became  the  final  court  of  appeal  from  the  Give  us^t^ar  ^^^  **     '    OlTe  vb  day  by  day 

highest   Scotch   tribunals.     The  Judicature   Act  Our  daUy  bread:                     Our  daily  bread; 

of  1873  threatened  an  interruption  of  the  judicial  ^nd  forgive  us  our  debts,         4nd  forgive  ua  our  ulna. 

•«..«^4^;^...   ^*  4.u«  T  ^«^-    K„4.  C«^.»  *k«  4.:«,«  ««.  Ab  we  also  have  forgiven  our    For  we  alao   forgive  every 

functions  of  the  Lords,  but  before  the  time  ap-  debtore;                                   one  Indebted  to  us; 

pointed  for  this  event  arrived,  another  statute  And  bring  ub  not  into  temp-   And  bring  ub  not  into  temp- 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  House  in  its  tv^**}",?*  .      -_      *v     -«      ^^^'o'^- 
5                      ...            4                 _A<ii            _j.AU  But  deliver  U8  from  the  evil 
former  position.    As  a  court  of  last  resort,  the  [one?] 

House  of  Lords  is  a  small  body.     It  consists  of  ^^he  best  MSS.   omit  the  doxology   in  both 

the  law  lords  only.    These  are  the  Lord  Chancel^  GosdcIs  ) 

lor;   the  pe«rs  who  have  previously  held  that  jf^'    ^  ^^    ^       ,„,^  j^  ^^^  original,  it  is 

office;  thoM  who  are  holding  or  who  have  held  ^bable  that  the  longer  is  most  like  what  Jesus 

the  Lord  Chancellorship  of  Ireland,  or  the  office  {^    .^     ^he  earliest  witness  to  the  prayer  out- 

of  paid  jud^e  of  the  judicMil  committee  of  the  j^*-   ^  ^^    ^       Testament,  the  Teaching  of  the 

«f^ifrTni.*'7nV').fe  V!^jl  ^f"  A^^n  twelve  Apostlc.  of  the  flwt  or  early  in  the  sec- 

under  Court  ;  Constitutionai,  Law.    See  Pab-  '*  has  a  doxology  a"«c^«l- 

Uakent;  Juwcatoius  Acts.  I*  ".  "together  likely  that  Jesus  taught  the 

A.u»>i    ,  «   »  V  luu  ^vio.  prayer  in  Aramaic,  the  mother  tongue  of  Himself 

XXiVD'S  DAT.    See  Sdndat.  and  the  disciples.    The  Greek,  as  we  have  it  in 

LOADS  JUSTICES  OP  APPBAI..    The  jus-  the  Gospels,  is  then  a  translation  made  some 

^-.zT^^^iZ.  \-       iu     /T    _r^r  i^  1    4U  ■•  tune  after  the  prayer  in  its  original  Aramaic  had 

~Z»r^S?c uVni^f  tL^^^«^«^?S'„»   T„^^  become  widely  knoNv-n  and  r^t  Both  the  longer 

pellat«  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi-  ^  ^    ^^    ,                  ^        ^    .      j     *>, 

ckture  in  England.    The  title  was  created  by  an  !:.  _      __  „«  „  w;  v  „..  i..™*«j  4.-  t  ..w-    ♦».- 

Xl^rtd  tt  S^nut^s'V'tLl'  h^  "-  rd  moTe' wideTSn^was^i&edt 

^ApSa^''sUu^^°sirThi"lCe'^i«:.'^^  ^^s.j'LT^^"tt^iw^r»  '™s  rm^reVtiir 

Tf'nirATiTTitt  Ar^a  Gospel  of  Matthew   (q.v.).     This  is  more  satis- 

JLDICATUBK  ACTS.  factory   than   to   suppose  that  Luke   purposely 

L0SD6  OF  APPEAL  IN  OBBINABY.  shortened  the  prayer. 
Certain  members  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Two  phrases  demand  special  mention.  The 
Privy  Council  in  Ikigland,  who  are  appointed  word  translated  'daily'  is  irto^tot,  a  rare  word, 
by  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  that  apparently  coined  by  the  first  translators  of 
body  in  the  hearing  of  appeals.  The  office  was  the  prayer  from  the  original  Aramaic.  Its  exact 
created  by  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  of  meaning  is  disputed.  According  to  analogy  it 
1876,  30  and  40  Vict.,  ch.  59.  To  be  eligible  to  such  should  come  from  frl -}- UwcUy  and  mean  'corn- 
appointment  a  person  must  have  occupied  one  of  ing/  i.e.  'for  the  morrow*  (cf.  1i  hrtodca^  in  Acta 
the  high  judicial  offices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  vii.  26,  etc.).  But  many,  following  Origen,  prc- 
Judicature,  or  have  been  a  practicing  barrister  fer  to  derive  it  from  4rt  and  the  substantive  or 
in  England  or  Scotland  for  not  less  than  fifteen  abstract  etrai  (to  be).  On  the  basis  of  the 
years.  Such  an  appointee  ranks  as  baron,  with  Greek  alone  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be 
the  above  title,  and  is  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  reached.  The  old  Latin  version  translated  the 
in  the  House  of  Lords  while  he  continues  in  term  by  quotidianum,  i.e.  daily,  which  the  Vul- 
office.  His  appointment  yis  for  life,  or  during  gate  retained  in  Luke,  but  changed  to  auperauh- 
good  behavior,  but  he  may  be  removed  by  the  atantialem  in  Matthew.  Quotidianum  is  evi- 
joint  action  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  See  dence  that  in  very  ancient  times  the  idea  in 
JuDiCATDBE  AcTB;  PsiVT  COUNCIL.  4rio6aiot    was  thought  to  be  temporal,  not  quali- 

X^OBSS  OP  THE  ISLEa    See  IstM,  Lords  *»"^T-  /"Jt  "'f  ^r'"^^J^''^fu"^'  '*''*„™"-!r""' 

^-  »,««  bread  of  the  dav,    refiects  the  same  conviction. 

'                 The  later  Syriac  version,  like  the  later  Latin, 

IiOBB'S  PRATEB.  The  model  prayer  taught  changed  the  translation  to  'necessary.'     Jerome 

to  His  disciples  by  Jesus  (Matt.  vi.  9-13;  Luke  says  that  the  old  0)spel  of  the  Hebrews  read 

tL    1-4).     The   form   and    the   occasion   of    the  mahary  that  is,  'to-morrow*   (bread  of  or  for  to- 

Lord*s   Prayer   are    reported   diflferently   in   the  morrow).     It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  Jesus 

two  Gospels  which  contain  it.    In  Matthew  it  is  (speaking    Aramaic)     said    the    equivalent    of 

found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     According  'bread  for  the  coming  day,'  and  that  the  first 

to  Luke  it  was  given  later  in  answer  to  a  request  translators  rendered  this  into  Greek  by    iwiodftott 

of  one  of  the  disciples.   The  majority  of  scholars  a  word  coined  under  the  influence  of  ^  ^lou^a, 

incline   to  the  opinion   that  Luke's   account  is  to-morrow.     So  understood,  the  teaching  is  that 

more    historical,    though    some,    Plummer,    for  we  should,  in  simple  faith,  ask  God  to  supply 

«xample,  think  that  Jesus  may  well  have  taught  our  daily  needs  (bread),  yet  not  be  over-anxious 

this  prayer  on  two  separate  occasions.     If  the  about  such  things   (cf.  Matt.  vi.  .?n. 

prayer  was  given  twice,   it  was  not  expressed  The  other  term  is  'the  evil'  in  the  last  petition. 

both  times  in  exactly  the  same  lan^age.    Luke's  The  point  in  dispute  is  whether  the  word     (rvff) 

TCTsion,  according  to  the  best  manuscripts,  dif-  vovffpoO    should    be    considered    masculine    (the 

fers  from  Matthew's   (1)   in  being  shorter  and  evil  one)    or  neuter    (evil).     The  usage  of  the 

(2)  in  other  minor  particulars.    When  the  two  LXX.  and  the  New  Testament  is  not  conclusive, 

are   placed    side    by    side    the    differences    are  but  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  favor  the 

noticeable,  thus:  masculine.     The  most  ancient  versions  also  ap* 
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pear  to  have  taken  this  view,  which  Ib  the  one  longer  common  bread,  but  eucharist,"   and  by 

adopted  in  the  Revised  Version.  Justin  Martyr    (a.d.   140).     Another  term  em- 

Tne  extent  to  which  this  prayer  was  original  ployed  in  the  English  and  American  prayer-books 
with  Jesus  has  been  keenly  disputed.  It  was  is  Holy  Commimion,  from  the  Greek  KomawUi 
once  claimed  that  He  drew  all  its  material  from  (I.  Cor.  x.  16,  where  it  means  communication 
current  Jewish  prayers.  This  was  met  by  a  or  impartation).  The  designation  'Lord's  Sup- 
counter-denial  of  as  sweeping  a  character.  The  per/  however,  is  in  very  general  use  at  the 
truth  is  that  some  of  tne  phrases,  e.g.  'Our  present  time,  because  of  its  appropriateness  in 
Father'  (in  a  more  restricted  sense),  and  some  taking  the  mind  back  to  the  time  and  place  of 
of  its  ideas  were  already  at  hand.  .  Jesus*  oriei-  the  institution. 

nality  lay  not  only  in  the  new  elements  He  As  described  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  and  in  I. 
contributed,  but  in  what  He  omitted  (of  the  0)r.  xi.  23-27,  the  sacrament  was  instituted  by 
ordinary  prayer-forms  current  in  His  day)  and  Christ  on  the  eve  of  His  passion,  at  the  last  sup- 
in  the  remarkable  arrangement  of  the  whole.  per  or  paschal  feast  which  He  kept  w^ith  the 

Jesus  did  not  intend  this  prayer  to  be  used  Twelve.     During  the  progress  of  the  meal   He 

as  a  fixed  or  liturgical  form,  but  as  a  model  transformed  the  Jewish  Passover  into  the  New 
suggestive  of  what  true  prayer  should  be.     But '  Passover,  the  Holy  Eucharist  of  the  Christian 

inevitably,  and  in  very  early  time,  it  came  to  be  Church.    There  is  no  mention  by  the  evangelists 

BO   used.     There   are   hints   that   this   was   the  of  the  eating  of  a  lamb,  but  we  arc  told  that  the 

case  even  in  New  Testament  times.    The  earliest  Saviour  took  one  of  the  small  loaves  or  cakes  of 

Church  manual,  the  Didache  (see  Teaching  of  unleavened  bread  and  broke  it,  saying,   "Take, 

THE  Twelve  Apostles)    (c.lOO  a.d.),  includes  eat;  this  is  My  body  which  is  given  for  you;  this 

it,  directing  that  it  be  said  thrice  each  day.    The  do    (or  offer)    in   remembrance    (or  for  a  me- 

most  ancient  liturgies,  with  one  exception,  con-  morial)    of   Me;"  and  that  later  He   took  the 

tain  it,  giving  it  a  place  in  the  eucharistic  ser-  cup  and  said:  "Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is 

vices  between  the  consecration  of  the  elements  My  blood  of  the  new  testament    (or  covenant) 

and  the  communion.     The  liturgical  use  led  to  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins." 

the  addition  of  the  doxology,  the  earliest  known  For  a  discussion  of  the  New  Testament  notices 

form  of  which   (in  the  Didache)   is  "For  Thine  concerning  the  institution,  see  the  article  Gospel, 

is    the    power    and    the    glory    forever."      The  paragraph  The  Lord's  Supper. 

(longer)   doxology  in  common  use  is  not  found  As  to  its  origin,  then,  the  great  sacrament  was 

joined    to    the    prayer    in    any    writer    before  wholly  Jewish.     Any  other  suggestion,   accord- 

Chrysostom.  ing  to  a  most  recent  authority,  is  quite  unhis- 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  Of  the  very  large  literature,  torical.  "It  was  developed  out  of  the  rites  and 
the  following  works  are  of  fecial  importance,  associations  of  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  meal." 
Many  of  the  Fathers,  e.g.  Tertullian,  Origen,  As  the  Jewish  Passover  was  a  memorial  of  the 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  wrote  on  deliverance  of  God's  ancient  people  from  the 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Extended  expositions  of  ite  bondage  of  Egypt  and  of  their  covenant  relation- 
teaching  are  given  in  the  great  catechisms  such  g^jp  ^jth  Him,  so  the  Christian  sacrament  of 
as  Luther's,  the  Heidelberg,  the  Westminster,  the  the  Lord's  Supper  became  a  solemn  memorial 
catechism  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  others,  of  man's  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  sin 
Modem  scholarly  discussions  are  offered  by  Tho-  ^^^  j^jg  pi^ce  in  the  new  covenant  of  the  Sa- 
luck,    Bergpredigt     (Hamburg,    1833)  ;    Kamp^  viour's  blood. 

hausen.  Das  Oebet  des  Herm  (Elberfeld,  1866)  ;  ^^^  ^^g  Passover  of  the  Jews,  with  their  other 

Wendt,  The  Teaching  of  JeswiKngiTans^, 'Sew  sacrificial  rites,  was  akin  to  religious  customs 

York,   1892)  ;   Weiss,   The  Ufe  of  Jesus    (Eng.  ^hj^h  are  universal,  and  the  Christian  Passover 

trans.,    Edmburgh,    1883-84)  ;    Lightfoot,    On   a  ^^y  likewise  be  said  to  contoin  elements  which 

Fresh  Revision  of  the  New  Testament   (London,  ^re  common  to  all  religions.     Sacramentel  wor- 

1881)  ;  Cook,  Deliver  Us  from  Evd,  A  Letter  to  g^ip,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  the  almost  uni- 

the  Bishop  of  London    (London,   1881);   id.,  A  versal   heritage   of  mankind.     It   is  the   divine 

Becond  Letter,  etc.    (London,  1882)  ;  Chase,  The  consecration    of   a   human    instinct.      It    is    the 

Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church,  in  Texts  and  embodiment  and  expression  of  a  universal  idea— 

Studies,   vol.    i.    (Cambridge,    1891);    Jannaris,  the  union  of  the  outward  and  inward,  the  visible 

"The  English  Version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,"  in  and  invisible,  the  human  and  the  divine,  in  some 

the  Contemporary  Review   (1894);  Plummer,  in  concrete  form. 

the  Hastings  Dictionary  of   the  Bible,  vol.   iii.  go^e  theologians  have  traced  an  analogy  be- 

(Xew    York,    1900);    Nestle,    in    Encyclopedia  tween  the  Christian  sacramente  and  the  Greek 

Biblica,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1902).  mysteries.     They  have  even  discussed  the  ques- 

LOBD'S  SUPPER.  A  term  widely  applied  tion  whether  the  id*»oq  which  are  most  char- 
to  the  principal  sacrament  of  the  'Christian  acteristic  of  the  mystery-worship  were  directly 
Church.  This  name,  however,  appears  originally  borrowed  by  the  Church,  or  arose  spontaneouslv 
to  have  referred  to  the  agape  or  love-feast  (see  in  the  latter  under  the  same  influences  which 
Agap.e)  which  was  closely  connected,  if  not  com-  produced  them  in  the  former.  Others,  again, 
bined,  with  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  in  have  repudiated  any  connection  between  the 
the  early  Church,  and  was  probablv  used  bv  eucharistic  feast  and  the  'sombre,  cruel,  and 
Saint  Paul  in  this  sense  in  I.  Cor.  xi.  20;  biit  revolting  ceremonies'  of  the  heathen  forms  of 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  known  in  the  worship,  and  Justin  Martyr  says  that  in  the 
earliest  times  as  a  name  for  the  sacrament  it-  mysteries  of  Mithra  "the  evil  spirits  have  in- 
self.  The  commonest  designation  then  was  eucha-  stituted  by  imitation  a  rite  similar  to  the  Chris- 
rist  or  thankspjiving  (see  Luke  xxii.  19;  I.  Cor.  tian  eucharist." 

xiv.    16;   I.  Tim.   ii.   1).     It  was  employed  by  Clearly  the  institution  and  establishment  of 

Ignatius  in  his  epistles   (a.d.  107),  by  Irenfleus.  the  sacrament  marks  an  epoch  in  both  sacred 

who  says  that  the  bread  after  consecration  "is  no  and  profane  history.    When  the  sacrifice  of  sacri- 
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fices  had  been  offered  upon  the  cross  and  pre-  versy,  had  been  undefined  by  canon,  neither  A^- 

aented  in  Heaven  by  Him  who  was*both  victim  tated  before  council  nor  determined  by  Pope." 

and  priest,  the  whole  system  of  animal  sacrifices  The  early  Fathers  were  not  trained  theologians. 

fassed  away.     By  a.d.   112,  as  we  learn  from  They  were  not  careful  and  precise  in  their  lan> 

'liny's  letter  to  Trajan,  a  practice  consecrated  guage  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper.     But  that 

to  the  Jews  by  the  associations  of  centuries  and  the  entire  primitive  Church  believed  in  the  real 

observed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  remote  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  there  appears 

antiquity    had    disappeared.      Sacrificial    terms  to  be  no  doubt.     The  schoolmen,  on  the  other 

remained,  but  they  grouped  themselves  around  hand,  were  philosophers.    They  aspired  to  reduce 

a  remarkable  and  significant  rite.     The  Lord's  the  Church's  body  of  doctrine  to  an  intellectual 

Supper  was  spoken  of  as  a  wpaai>opd  or  oblation,  system.    They  sought  to  show  that  the  doctrine 

aa  a    Ovata  or  sacrifice,  and  as  an  dpdfitmiint  or  of  the  Eucharist  involved  no  rational  antago- 

memorial.    The  term  hosiia,  victim,  host,  crystal-  nism.    Speculation,  too,  was  rife;  and  it  natural- 

lized  the  same  idea  for  later  times.  \y  found  expression  in  the  language  of  the  domi- 

Viewed  objectively,  it  early  became  the  oen-  nant  or  Aristotelian  school  of  philosophy.     The 

tral  act  of  worship  of  the  Christian  Church.    The  result  was  .  the  metaphysical   doctrine  of  tran- 

feast  was  kept  every  Lord's  Day,  or  even  more  substantiation.    The  term  was  first  officially  used 

frequently.     The  first  converts  continued  stead-  by  the  Latin  Church  at  the  Lateran  Council  of 

fastly  not  only  "in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  1215,  and  the  doctrine  became  her  recognized  and 

fellowship,"  but  also  in  "the  breaking  of  bread  authoritative  teaching,  so  defined  by  the  action  of 

and  in  the  prayers"   (Acts  ii.  42).     Around  the  the  Council  of  Trent  (a.d.  1551). 

Lord's  Supper  gathered  and  grew  the  ancient  The  subtle  distinctions  of  theology  were  un- 

liturgies  of  the  Christian  faith.     It  proclaimed  known  to  the  common  people,  and  the  Reformers 

in  unmistakable  imagery  the  Lord's  aeath,  and,  found  it  easy  to  persuade  many  that  they  were 

by  implication.  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  substituting  for  this  doctrine  a  more  primitive 

It  attracted  to  it  all  that  was  richest  and  best  and  spiritual  one.    But  they  met  the  same  dif- 

in  symbolic  ceremony  and  holy  song.  ficulties  as  the  schoolmen,  and  found  it  impos- 

Subjectively,  it  became  the  Church's  greatest  sible  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  sacrament, 

and  most  precious  means  of  grace.     It  was  a  The    doctrine    of    transubstantiation,    as    popu- 

new  covenant,  and,  like  the  old,  was  a  feast  upon  larly  understood,  at  any  rate,  annihilated  the 

a  sacrifice.    "The  one  was  on  the  lamb,  the  other  natural.  The  bread  and  wine  were,  to  all  intenta 

on  the  Lamb  of  God.     The  one  true,  the  other  and  purposes,  no  longer  present.     But  Zwinglian- 

true.    The  one  carnally  true,  the  other  spiritual-  ism  destroyed  the  supernatural,  and  made  the 

ly,  and  therefore  even  more  true."     As  in  the  Lord's  Supper  an  empty  symbol  or  bare  memorial 

pb^ical  life  the  waste  of  bodily  tissues  is  re-  of  a  past  event.     It  found  no  place  for  the  rea- 

paired  by  food,  so  in  the  spiritual  life  the  waste  aacramentiy  the  very  heart  of  the  sacrament — the 

in  the  finer  tissues  of  man's  higher  nature  was  'inward  and  spiritual  grace'  so  inseparable  from 

f.aid   to  be  repaired  by  the  body  and  blood  of  the  aacramentum  or  'outward  and  visible  sign.** 

Christ,  as  "verily  and  indeed  taken  and  received  Another  view,  commonly  but  erroneously  called 

by  the  faithful"  in  the  Lord's  Supper.    The  spir-  the  Lutheran,  was  known  as  consubstantiation. 

itual   nourishment— the   divine  element— in  the  The  word  appears  to  have  been  coined  by  the 

sacrament  has  been  almost  universally  understood  opponents  of  Lutheranism  and  was  derived  from 

to  be,  in  some  real  sense,  the  bodv  and  blood  of  an  expression  of  Luther's  in  his  letter  to  Henry 

the  Saviour,  and  by  receiving  it  Christians  have  VIII.     It  represents  the  substance  of  the  body 

from   the   beginning  believed   themselves  to  be  and  blood  of  Christ  as  coexisting  in  union  with 

united  to  God  and  in  fellowship  to  one  another  ---e  substance  of  bread  anH  wine,  just  as  iron  and 

in  Jesus  Christ.  fire  are  imited  in  a  bar  of  heated  iron. 

This  is  made  plain  by  Justin  Martyr.     After  Th©  opinion  which  sought  to  establish  a  'via 

giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  service  as  it  was  me<iia'  between  transubsUntiation  and  consub- 

celebrated  in  his  day,  including  the  distribution,  atantiation,  on  the  one  hand,,  and  Zwinglianism 

among  those  present,  of  the  loaf  and  the  wine  o"  ^^e  other  hand,  is  known  as  the  Receptionist 

and  water,  he  says :     "And  this  food  is  called  theory.    This  recogniz^  a  presen<^  and  insisted 

among  us  eucharist,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  ^  J^?  ^^^S  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  material. 

take  it  unless  he  believes  that  what  we  teach  is  B^u*,  m  the  last  analysis,  it  must  be  admitted  that 

true,  and  has  been  washed  in  the  laver  for  the  ,*^«  presence,  according  to  Calvin  and  his  fol- 

remission  of  sins  and  for  regeneration,  and  is  ^^7"'  f  f »  °o*,  '«  *»^«  sacrament  'tself   and  by 

i:«r{«»  ««  nv.»io^  ^^i^i^^A     Tr«Jr,„„  A^  «r»f  r-^^i^M^  virtue  of  the  act  of  consecration,  but  in  the  heart 

living  as  Christ  enjoined.    *or  we  do  not  receive  -  .,          •  •     ^       j  .       ».         •            a    <  *  'au 

these  things  as  common  bread  or  common  drink,  *^'  *J?  «ciP'ent  and  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  faith 

but  just  as  Jesus   Christ  our  Saviour,  by  the  ^"  ^'^  P^^;*'    J^}^  view  ignored  the  res  sa^a^ 

word  of  God  made  flesh,  had  both  flesh  and  blood  r^^^^*;/!*  ^}\  Zwmgh's,  but  preserved  and  cher- 

ww*«  xjA  vw  iM«vi^    ^^i      t        ,        T      iTi.  xi/ X  ished  the  vtrtus  or  heneficta,  and  hence  has  been 

IV  f^  T'J'^^.  ""l  r""  ^^"  '""^  I  ^.t  designated  bv  some  writers  as  'Virtualism.' 
the  food  over  which  thanks  have  been  given  by  the  Another  View,  and  one  held  largely  in  the 
word  of  prayer  which  comes  from  Him— that  Anglican  communion,  is  known  as  the  Objective 
food  from  which  our  flesh  and  blood  are  by  as-  ^^^j  presence.  The  adjective  has  been  inserted 
mmilation  nourished— is  both  the  flesh  and  the  {„  ^he  definition  as  a  safeguard  against  virtual- 
blood  of  that  Jesus  who  was  made  flesh."  ^j,^  ^^  pyggy  g^ys:  "Finding  that  the  words 
The  greatest  devotional  unanimity  on  the  sub-  Heal  Presence  were  often  understood  of  what  is 
ject  prevailed  for  nearly  eleven  centuries.  Then  in  fact  a  real  absence,  we  added  the  word  *ob- 
followed  eight  centuries  or  more  of  uninter-  jective,'  not  as  wishing  to  obtrude  on  others  a 
rapted  controversy.  "That  presence,"  says  Mil-  term  of  modem  philosophy,  but  to  express  that 
man,  "had  as  yet,  in  the  eleventh  century,  been  the  life-giving  body,  the  rea  aacramenti,  is,  by 
unapproacbed  by  profane  or  searching  contro-  virtue  of  the  consecration,  present  without  ua 
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io  be  received  by  us,  in  the  words  of  the  Fathers,  Siteraments  of  the  New  Testament   (New  York, 

'for  us  to  lay  up  Christ  in  ourselves,  and  place  1880) ;  Gore,  Disaertationa  (London,  1895) ;  id., 

the  Saviour  in  our  breasts.'"    The  Presence  he  The  Body  of  Christ  (New  York,  1900)  ;  Wilber- 

€alls   '^sacramental,   supernatural,   mystical,   in-  force.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Euchariat  (Lon- 

effable,  as  opposed  not  to  what  is  real,  but  to  what  don,  1853 ) ;  Water  land.  Review  of  the  Doctrine 

is  natural."  of   the  Eucharist    (Cambridge,   1737;    new  ed., 

The  advocates  of  this  view  of  the  Holy  Com-  London,  1896)  ;  Maclear,  Evidential  Value  of  the 
munion  contend  that  it  not  only  embodies  the  Holy  Eucharist  (London,  1883)  ;  Bicknell,  The 
teaching  of  the  early  and  imdivided  Church,  but  Lord*s  Supper  and  the  Passover  Ritual,  £ng. 
that  it  does  so  in  language  calculated  to  preserve  trans.  (Edinburgh,  1892)  ;  Jeaffreson,  The  Holy 
the  sacrament  from  the  several  forms  of  error  Eucharist  (London,  1898)  ;  Meyrick,  The  Doc- 
with  which  it  has  unhappily  been  associated,  trine  of  the  Church  of  England  on  Holy  Com- 
They  assert  also  that  it  stands  the  test  of  the  munion  (2d  ed.,  ib.,  1888)  ;  Kidd,  The  Later 
Chalcedonian  formula  as  summed  up  by  the  ju-  Mediceval  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharistie  Sacrifice 
dicious  Hooker.  As  in  the  Incarnation  our  Lord  (ib.,  1898)  ;  Tilley,  The  Lord's  Supper  (Edin- 
was  truly  (d\ff0Qs)  divine  and  perfectly  (reX^wi)  burgh,  1891)  ;  Jacob,  The  Lord's  Supper  Hiatori- 
human,  and  as  the  two  natures  were,  in  Uis  one  caUy  Conaidered  (Oxford,  1884)  ;  Percival,  Digest 
Person,  united  inseparably  (d3caip^wt)  but  un-  of  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1892)  ;  Macnaught, 
confusedly  (dUriryxi^ctff),  so  in  the  sacrament  of  Cvena  Domiwi  (London,  1878)  ;  Nevin,  The  Mys- 
His  body  and  blood  there  is  the  supernatural  tical  Presence  of  Christ  (Philadelphia,  1867) ; 
presence  'under  the  form  of  the  natural  bread  Perowne,  Doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (London, 
and  wine,  and  the  two  are  united  inseparably,  1887)  ;  Moule,  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  (ib., 
but  unconfusedly.  The  natural  is  not  merged  and  1899)  ;  Schultzen,  Das  Ahendmahl  im  neuen  Tea- 
lost  in  the  supernatural.  The  supernatural  is  tament  (6i5ttingen,  1895)  ;  Bridgett,  History  of 
not  overlooked  or  ignored.  The  two  are  neither  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  England  (London,  1881) ; 
cut  asunder  nor  fused  together.  There  is  neither  Dalgaims,  The  Holy  Communion,  Its  History, 
&  separation  nor  an  amalgamation.  Philosophy,  and  Practice  (Dublin,  1853) ;  War- 

The  assertion  made  recently  by  Bishop  Gore  nack,  Brod  uf^d  Wasser  (Leipzig,  1892) ;  Zahn, 
that  the  spiritual  presence  is  for  a  purpose — *in  Brod  und  Wetn(ib.,  1892) ;  Schilffer,  Das  Herren- 
order  to  be  eaten,'  as  he  contends  the  prayers  of  mahl  (GUtersloh,  1897) ;  Thalhofer,  Das  Opfer 
consecration  in  the  old  liturgies  indicate — may  des  alien  und  neuen  Bundes  (Regensburg,  1870) ; 
possibly  conduce  toward  a  harmonizing  of  dis-  FTKBzelin,  De  Eucharistia  {"Rome,  1868);  Spitta, 
cordant  views.  ( For  the  development  of  the  ser*  Zur  Oeschichte  des  Urchristentums  (G5ttingen, 
vice  used  in  connection  with  the  sacrament,  see  1893)  ;  Thayer,  "Recent  Discussions  Respecting 
LrruBOY ;  for  details  relating  to  communion,  see  the  Lord's  Supper,"  in  Journal  of  Biblical  Litera- 
Sacraments;  Communion  in  Both  Kinds;  for  ^ure,  voL  xxiii.  (Boston,  1899). 
fuller  exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  LOBD  TOLHTS  DAUaHTEB.  A  Highland 
see  Mass;  TBANSUBSTANTiA'noN)  As  to  the  ma-  ^^^^^^  written  by  Thomas  Campbell  (1809).  It 
terials  used,  It  may  be  said  that  bread  and  wme  ^^g  ^  favorite  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
made  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  have  always  ^g^^^i^  century,  and  was  set  to  music  by  George 
been  required,  the  latter  mixed  with  water  in  the  Thomson                                                      ^          ^ 

ancient  historic  churches ;  though  the  sects  of  the  *  .^^  

Encratites  and  Elkesaites  substituted  water  for  LOBELBI,  lo're-lt,  or  LtTBMlI,  loor^t.  A 
the  wine,  and  some  extreme  advocates  of  total  steep  rock  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about 
abstinence  in  modem  times  have  suggested  the  430  feet  high,  a  little  above  Sankt  Goar,  formerly 
use  of  unfermented  grape-juice.  The  Christians  dangerous  to  navigaticm.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
of  Saint  Thomas  in  India  and  the  Syrian  Chris-  echo,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  legend  of  the 
tians  mixed  oil  and  salt  with  the  bread.  Un-  siren,  a  favorite  theme  with  the  German  poets 
leavened  bread  has  been  used  in  the  Western  and  exquisitely  treated  by  Heine.  The  rock  is 
Church  from  an  early  date,  probably  by  analogy  pierced  by  a  railway  tunnel, 
with  the  usage  of  the  Passover ;  the  Eastern  LOBEKZ^  lo'rgnts,  Adolf  ( 1854— ) .  An  Aus- 
Church  still  employs  leavened  bread.  As  to  the  trian  orthopfedic  surgeon.  He  graduated  from 
frequency  of  the  observance  of  the  rite,  it  may  the  University  of  Vienna  in  1880  and  obtained 
be  said  that  it  is  celebrated  very  frequently,  if  the  post  of  assistant  to  Professor  Albert,  who 
not  daily,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Eastern  then  occupied  the  chair  of  surgery  at  the  univer- 
churches;  in  the  Anglican  communion,  the  result  sity.  Lorenz  had  intended  to  become  a  general 
of  the  Oxford  Movement  has  been  to  increase  the  surgeon.  Professor  Albert  advised  him  to  take  up 
frequency  so  that  it  is  generally  celebrated  bi-  orthopaedic  surgery,  which  was  then  comparative- 
monthly  or  weekly,  and  in  many  places  daily;  ly  new  in  Vienna,  and  which  consisted  mainly  in 
the  Protestant  churches  have  usually  reduced  it  exercise  and  bracing.  The  operation  which  inade 
to  once  a  month,  or  quarter,  or  a  year.  him  famous — ^the  so-called  *bloodle88'  reduction 

Bibliography.     Denzinger,  Enchiridion  Sym-  of  congenital   dislocation  of  the  hip-joint — was 

holorum    et    Definitionum     (Wtirzburg,   1854)  ;  developed  only  after  years  of  experiment  with 

Ha^nbach,    History    of    Doctrine j    Eng.    trans,  other  methods.    Beginning  with  the  'open*  method 

(Edinburgh,  1892)  ;  Bright,  Aspects  of  Primitive  of  Haffa,  he  modified  it  by  stretching  and  part- 

Church  Life  (London,  1898)  ;  Mortimer,  Catho-  ing,  instead  of  cutting  the  muscles — ^the  Haffa- 

Uc  Faith  and  Practice  (Philadelphia,  1898)  ;  id.,  Lorenz  operation — and  finally  in  1892  conceived 

The  Eucharistie   Sacrifice    (New   York,    1901)  ;  the  idea  of  reducing  the  hip  by  manipulation 

Wifleman,  Lectures  on  the  Real  Presence  (Dublin,  alone.    In  1895  he  demonstrated  the  method  be- 

1852) ;  Baring-Gould,  Our  Inheritance  (London,  fore  the  medical  congress  at  Berlin,  and  it  found 

1889)  ;  Hoffmann,  Die  Ahendmahlgedanken  Jesu  general    acceptance.      In    1902    he   visited    the 

Chriati  (Konigsberg,  1896)  ;  Gardner,  Origin  of  United  States  and  England;  he  demonstrated  his 

ike  Lord's  Supper  (London,  1893) ;  Armstrong,  methods  in  both  countries.    He  devised  several 
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other  orthop«dic  operations  besides  that  for  the  LOBEVZO  BB'  MBDIOI,  dA  m&Md-ehe.    See 

reduction  of  hip  dislocations,  notably  one  for  Mbdicl 

the  straightening  of  club-foot,  and  has  invented  LOBBHZO  BI  PXETBO,  d«  pyfttrA  (called 
several  instruments.  His  more  important  works  II  Vecchhtta)  (c.1412-80).  An  Italian  paint- 
are:  Ueber  die  unblutigchtrurgiache  Behandlung  er,  architect,  sculptor,  and  goldsmith,  bom  at  Cas- 
der  angeborenen  Huftverrenkung  mittela  der  tiglione  di  Valdorcia.  He  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
functioncllen  Belastungamethode  (1896);  Or-  portant  painters  of  the  later  Sienese  school, 
thopiidie  der  Hilftgelenk^-Kontrakturen  und  a^d  often  exhibits  an  impressive  seriousness  of 
Ankylosen  (1889);  Daa  inatrumentelle  kom-  expression,  especially  in  such  works  as  the  altar- 
6t«ier/e  Kedr€99ement  der  Huftgelenka-Kontrak-  piece,  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pienxa,  representing 
turen  (1898)  ;  and  Ueber  die  Heilung  der  ange-  the  Assumption,  which  is  considered  his  master- 
borcnen  Hiiftgelenka-Verrenkung  durch  unblutige  piece.  But,  like  all  the  painters  of  his  time,  his 
Einrenkung  und  functtonelle  Belaatung  (1900).  works  are  stiffly  composed  and  overladen  with 
LOBBNZ,(>rroK AH  (18321904).  An  Austrian  ornamentation,    and    Kis    figures    are    angular. 

historian,  b^m  in  Iglaii,  Moravia.    He  was  edu-  ???*^'%"V^Tf  ^^i^A""  A"  *.w  P^^*.™  .P'^*^* 

cated  in  Vienna,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  »^l^co,  the  Hospital,  and  the  Baptistery,  m  Siena; 

history  in  the  universitv  there  in  1860.    In  1857  *°^  ?  ^^^"«  •'''^^^l  ^^^^^"^  ^  the  same  city.- 

he  revived  a  Government  appointment  in  the  f"!'**  J^^  \^»  f  ^'^'^f^'^U  ^^  "  ^^  ^"""^ 

Department  of  Secret  Archives,  which  he  was  ^^  ^^^  ^*^^^^  branches  of  his  art. 

compelled  to  relinquish  in   1865  on  account  of  LOBEiraO  MABQUES,   16-rfiN'zd  milr^teh. 

indiscreet  disclosures.    In  1885  he  was  called  to  See  Louren^o  Mabques. 

the   University   of   Jena.     His   works   include:  LOBENZO     STECCHETTI,     M-rftn'zA     st*- 

Deut8che  Oeschichte  imdrHzehntenund^  j,et't«.    A  pseudonym  of  the  Italian  poet  Olindo 

ten  Jahrhundert    (1863-67);    Deutachlands   Ch-  Guerrini  (q.v.). 

achichtaquellen  im  Mittelalter  8eii  der  Mitte  dea  ^^^^.^^     ,        *       .^^            ^ 

dreieehnten    Jahrhunderta     (3d    ed.     1886-87);  LOBET A,  16-ra'tA,  Piktro,  Count   (183189). 

Papattcahl  und  Kaiaerthuin  (1874) ;  and  Ooethea  ^^  Italian  surgeon,  bom  m  Ravenna,  and  edu- 

politiache  Lehrjahre  (1893).  c*<^  a^  Bologna.   In  1861  he  was  made  anatom- 

^^  ical  prosector   to  Calori   at   Bologna;    in    1865 

I/OBENZETTI,    lo'r?n-z6t'W,    Ambrogio     ( ?-  he  took  charge  of  the  surgical  clinic,  and  in  1808 

1348?).    An  Italian  painter  of  the  Sienese  school,  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of 

bom  at  Siena.     He  and  his  brother,  Pietro,  are  Bologna.     A  famous  Qurgeon,  he  is  best  known 

the  only  painters  of  the  time  who  can  compare  for  his  device  of  dilatation  of  the  pylorus  for 

with  (2iotto.    Ambrogio*s  earliest  works  were  for  cancer.     I^reta  wrote:   Ifuovo  metodo  di  data- 

the  churches  of  Siena,  and  his  masterpiece,  the  tomia  perineale;   Xuovo   metodo   di  cura   degli 

allegorical   frescoes  executed  between   1338  and  aneuri»mi;   La   divulaione  digitale   del   piloro; 

1340,  is  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  of  the  same  La  divulaione  inatrumentale  del  cardia;  and  La 

city.     Afterwards  he  worked  in  Florence,  and  a  reaezione  del  fegato. 

picture  by  him  is  in  the  Academy  there      Sev-  i^^ETO,  MrA'tA.    A  city  of  the  Province  of 

eral  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  .  *^*~"*^>  *"*"  »^;    ^^-^v"*  mc  **«»!  ,   ."* 

formerly  attributed  to  Orcagii,  were  done  by  ^~"*^^'*^yA  \*  "h^.^t?^*  80uth««t  of  An- 

him    and    hb    brother.-Pi^o     (M348t)     ta  '^X\^''^^   ^^^^'         ^\     \^T/'*i      fT. 

known    to    have   been    painting    in    1305,    and  Catholic  pilgrimage  rworta.    Ite  chief  intereKt  lies 

V*™*;  ^^4^^«  ♦«  k;™  «o  *i>;«*,.^xT  «„,«*;    «  «„,x;i  in  the  possession  of  the  Santa  Caaa,  reputed  to 

Vasari  refers  to  him  as   Pietro  Laurati,  a  pupil  ^  ^  ^      .        ^^  ^^  .  ^  ^.^  ^  iJazareth 

of  Giotto.'     His  early  works  m  Siena  show  a  ."     "          *f*  w*"v*x  ^  ..«i,  «»       ^v 

progress  in  art  equaled  by  only  Giotto  himself.  ^^^^  ,«.'«  ,'«^^»^^T,  ?»<!  ^^T^P^'  „??^  ]Z^%^^ 

He  worked  with  his  brother  on  the  now  destroyed  ^^"''^^  inclosing  it  is  near  the  centre  of  the  town 

frescoes  on  the  front  of  the  hospiUl  at  Siena,  '^ ,1  ^"^^J^.a^'^At^t^                    ^TXrn^^. 

and  in  the  Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa.*^  Among  other  P^\*«^'  J*^!^^^  ^  Bramante,  and  a  fine  bronze 

works   by   him   are   the   frescoes   in   the   lower  «i*^"«  «^  ^'''^''^  V.    The  house  itself  is  plain   of 

Church   of  Saint  Francis   at  Assisi,   and   easel  «**?^«l  ^^l^  ^^^^  «™**V'        ^*  ""  w  •  ^T'"^    f 

pictun^s  in  Siena,  Florence,  and  Arezzo.    Pietro's  "^^  V"  d^^oratio'is  of  many  varieties  by  great 

Son,  IXRENZO,  was  a  sculptor,  of  whom  little  is  ^^^^'    Population,  m  1901    (commune),  7845. 

known  except  that  he  worked  in  Pisa.  ^ta  ^"^l  ^^^  ^f "  ?%S^ix''^  a  bishop  since 

'^  1586.    The  legend  as  to  the  Holy  House  asserts 

IX>BEBZO,    Id-r^n^zd,    Don     (c.  1370c.  1425).  that  in  1291,  after  the  Holy  Land  was  abandoned 

An  Italian  painter  and  Camaldolese  monk,  also  to  the  Saracens,  the  house  was  carried  by  angels 

called  11  Monaco.    He  was  bom  probablF  in  Flor-  to  Raunitza  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  aa 

ence.     He  belongs  to  the  Florentine  school,  and  mysteriously  transferred  to  its  present  site  three 

is  usually  called  a  pupil  of  Agnolo  Gaddi.    The  years  later. 

only  signed  work  by  him,  a  triptych  once  in  the  LOBETO.     A  department  of  Peru,  occupying 

abbey  of  his  Order  at  Ceretto,  near  Certaldo,  the    northeastern    part    of    the    Republic,    and 

is  now  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery.     It  represents  the  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ecuador  and  the  terri- 

"Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and  conUins  many  tory  claimed  bv  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  on  the 

flgurra.     It  is  dated   1413.     Its  manner  is  not  east  by  Brazil  'and  Bolivia,  on  the  south  by  the 

imlike  Gaddi's.    The  drawing  is  faulty,  but  it  is  Pemvian  departments  of  Cuzco  and  Huftnuco, 

elaborately    finished,    and   has   considerable    re-  and  on  the  west  by  the  departments  of  Amazonas 

ligiotts  sentiment^  while  the  color  is  pleasing,  and  Libertad.     The  boundaries  are  mostly  im- 

Other  works  identified  as  his  are:  a  "Madonna"  perfectly  defined,  and  the  area  can  hardly  be 

(1404),  at  Empoli;   a  "Madonna  and   Saints"  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.    Official 

(1410),  in  the  Church  of  Monte  Oliveto,  Flor-  estimates  give  it  as  288,456  souare  miles.    The 

<»nce ;  and  an  "Adoration  of  the  Kings,''  in  the  western  part  adjoining  the  settled  portion  of  the 

Uflizi  Gallery,  Florence.  Republic  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Andes.    The 
•  Vol.  XII.— 30. 
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eastern  part  lying  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Javari  River,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary, 
is  very  little  known.  It  is  traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  the  two  tributaries  of  the  Marafion, 
the  Huallaga,  and  the  Ucayali,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  mostly  flat,  with  occasional  ranges  of  nills. 
The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  covered 
with  thick  forests  and  the  climate  is  hot  and  im- 
healthful.  The  chief  products  are  rubber  and 
salt;  the  river  beds  are  supposed  to  contain  rich 
gold  deposits.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
over  100,000,  consisting  mostly  of  civilized  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  northwestern  portions. 
The  eastern  forest  regions  are  inhabited  only  by 
Indians,  whose  numbers  are  unknown.  The  capi- 
tal is  Moyobamba  (q.v.) . 

IfORETO,  OuB  Lady  of.  A  wooden  statue  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Santa  Casa  (q.V.)  at  Loreto, 
Italy.  It  is  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Saint 
Luke.  The  image  was  removed  to  France  in  1797 
and  was  returned  in  1803. 

LOBETO,  SiSTEBS  OF,  or  'Friends  of  Mary  at 
the  Foot  of  the  Cross.'  A  Roman  Catholic  sister- 
hood, foimded  in  1812  by  Charles  Nerinckx,  a 
Flemish  missionaxy  priest (1701-1824),  in  Marion 
County,  Ky.  The  Order  is  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  the  care  of  destitute  orphans, 
and  has  many  establishments  in  the  Western 
States.  It  numbered  (1901)  675  sisters,  40  nov- 
ices, and  2  postulants,  and  had  56  academies  and 
parochial  schools,  with  8000  pupils. 

LOBETTE^  AKCIENKE,  WtH^  ftir'syto^  A 
Canadian  village,  seven  miles  west-southwest  of 
Quebec  (Map:  Quebec,  E  4).  It  contains  exten- 
sive works  in  connection  with  Lake  Charles,  the 
source  of  Quebec's  water-supplv.  Population  es- 
timated at  1500.  It  was  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Huron  Indians  after  their  defeat  at  Lake  Huron 
in  1650,  and  some  300  Christianized  descendants 
occupy  Indian  or  Jeune  Lobette,  three  miles 
north,  to  which  their  ancestors  were  removed  in 
1697.  Their  village  contains  a  reproduction  of 
the  famous  chapel  and  statue  of  the  Virgin  at 
Loreto,  Italy,  and  is  much  frequented  for  its  eth- 
nological interest,  the  fine  view  it  commands  of 
Que^c,  and  the  picturesque  falls  of  Lorette. 

LOBGXTESy   Idrg,  Antoine  Fban^is  Ttux 

ROSELLY  DE.  See  ROSELLY  DE  LOBOUES. 

LOBIA,  iyr*-A,  Achiixe  (1857—).  An  Ital- 
ian economist,  bom  at  Mantua.  After  completing 
a  course  of  legal  study  at  Bologna  he  studied 
economics  at  Rome,  Berlin,  and  London.  In  1881 
he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
economics  at  Siena,  and  in  1891  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Padua.  Loria 
is  a  brilliant  economist  of  that  school  which 
seeks  to  explain  the  essential  facts  of  his- 
tory by  reference  to  economic  conditions.  In 
his  view,  a  study  of  the  forms  of  land  tenure 
gives  a  key  to  the  problems  of  progress.  His 
Hvmpathies  are  with  the  Socialists,  but,  unlike 
them»he  endeavors  to  show  that  natural  forces  will 
eventually  give  to  the  laborer  his  just  reward. 
His  principal  works  are:  La  rendita  fondiaria  e 
la  sua  eliMone  naturale  (1880)  ;  La  legge  di 
popolazione  ed  il  sistemd  aociale  (1882);  La 
teoria  del  valore  negli  economisti  italiani  (1882)  ; 
Carlo  Darwin  e  Vcconomia  poHtica  (1884)  :  La 
ieoria  economica  della  coatituzione  politioa 
(1886)  ;  Analisi  della  propriety  capiialiata 
(1889) ;  SiMdii  8ul  valore  della  moneta  (1891) ; 


ha  terra  ed  H  eistema  aociale  ( 1892) ;  La  costitU' 
eione  economica  odiema  (1889) ;  and  II  capital- 
ismo  e  la  acierusa  (1901). 

LOB'ICA^A  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
loricatiM,  p.p.  of  Zortcar^,  to  clothe  in  mail,  from 
lorica,  coat  of  mail,  from  lorum,  thong),  or 
LoBicATi.  A  term  which  has  been  used  in  many 
departments  and  periods  of  zoology  to  express  the 
prevailing  scaled  character  of  a  group.  Amoog 
mammals  it  has  designated  the  armadillos. 
Among  reptiles  it  is  synonymous  with  Crocodilia ; 
and  in  ichthyology  it  has  been  applied  both  to 
the  ganoid  fishes  and  to  'mail-checked'  cottoids, 
and  is  still  used  for  the  latter  by  Jordan  and 
Evermann.  Similarly  the  term  has  been  applied 
in  conchology  to  the  mail-shells  or  chitons,  and 
to  sundry  crustaceans,  worms,  and  infusoriana 
which  have  loricate  coverings. 

LOBIENT,  l^'re•llN^  or  L'OBIENT.  A  first- 
class  fortress  and  one  of  the  most  important 
naval  ports  of  France,  situated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  on  the  Scorff,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Blavet,  104  miles  by  rail  south- 
east of  Brest  (Map:  France,  C  4).  It  is  a  well- 
built  town,  without  any  architectural  interest, 
however.  The  extensive  and  well -protected  har- 
bor is  divided  into  the  commercial  and  the  naval 
harbor.  The  former  is  equipped  with  a  dry  and 
a  floating  dock  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of 
the  heaviest  draught.  The  naval  dockyards  oc- 
cupy a  very  large  area  and  inclose  an  arsenal,  a 
number  of  wharves,  and  numerous  machine-shops, 
boiler-works,  rope-factories,  etc.  The  town  has  a 
number  of  private  iron-foundries,  engine-works, 
tanneries,  chemical-works,  etc.  The  fisheries 
of  Lorient  are  of  great  value,  large  quantities 
of  sardines  being  exported.  Among  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  town  are  a  lyofie,  a 
naval  school,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  an  ob- 
servatory. Lorient  was  founded  by  the  French 
East  Indies  Company  in  1666,  and  became  a 
military  port  in  1690.  The  shipbuilding  estab- 
lishments were  bought  by  the  State  after  the 
collapse  of  the  company  in  1782.  Population,  in 
1801,  42,116;  in  1901,  44,640. 

LOB^IXEET,  or  L0BIQT7ET.  A  diminutive 
of  'lory,'  applied  with  little  or  no  discrimination 
to  any  of  the  smaller  species.    See  Loby. 

LOBUCEB  (OF.  lorimier,  lormter,  from 
lorain,  lorein,  bridle,  from  Lat.  lorum,  thong). 
A  harness-maker,  or  a  maker  of  bits,  spurs,  stir- 
rupbirons,  metal  moimtings  for  saddles  and  bridles, 
and  generally  of  all  articles  of  horse-furniture. 
In  London,  the  lorimers,  who  had  previously 
formed  part  of  another  guild,  were  incorporated 
by  letter^  patent  in  1712;  in  the  Scottish  burghs 
they  have  been  included  as  a  branch  of  the  cor- 
poration  of  hammermen. 

LOBIMEBy  15r^-m§r,  Gbobob  Claude  (1838- 
'  1904).  An  American  Baptist  minister.  He  was 
born  in  Scotland,  and  attended  school  in  Edin- 
burgh. His  step-father,  by  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  being  connected  with  theatres,  he  was  associated 
with  them  for  several  years.  In  1856  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  shortly  afterwards  joined 
the  Baptist  Church  and  abandomed  the  stage.  He 
was  graduated  at  (jreorgetown  College,  Kentucky; 
was  ordained  in  1859,  and  took  charge  of  a  church 
at  Paducah,  Ky.,  in  1860.  He  afterwards  served  as 
pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street  CHiurch,  Louisville, 
Ky. ;  at  Albany,N.Y.,  whither  he  removed  in  1868; 
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Shawmut  Avenue  Church  and  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston  (1870-79) ;  Immanuel  Church,  Chicago 
(1879);  Tremont  Temple,  Boston  (1891);  and 
Madison  Avenue  Baptist  CHiurch,  New  York 
(1902).  He  was  for  several  years  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Baptist  weekly  journal.  The  Watchman, 
published  at  Boston.  He  edited  The  People's 
Bible  History  Prepared  in  the  Light  of  Recent  In- 
vestigations ( 1896) ;  and  among  other  works  pub- 
lished: Under  the  Evergreens  (1872) ;  The  Great 
Conflict  (1876)  ;  Studies  in  Social  Life  (1886) ; 
The  Argument  for  Christianity  (1894) ;  Messages 
of  To-Day  to  the  Men  of  To-Morrow  (1897), 
etc. 

LOBIMEB,  Peteb  (1812-79).  An  English 
Presbyterian.  He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and 
educated  in  that  city,  but  from  1836  was  con- 
nected with  the  ministry  of  the  English  Presby- 
terian Church;  he  was  professor  of  theology  in 
its  college,  in  London  (1844-78)^  and  became 
principal  in  1878.  He  deserves  mention  for  his 
important  monograph,  John  Know  and  the  Church 
of  England  (London,  1878),  and  his  translation 
of  Lechter's  John  Wyclif  and  His  English  Pre- 
cursors  (2  vols.,  London,  1878). 

LOBINO,  louring,  Chahles  Greelet  (1794- 
1868).  An  American  lawyer,  bom  in  Beverly, 
Mass.,  and  educated  at  Harvard  (class  of  1812).  ' 
He  practiced  law  in  Boston,  became  actuary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  1857,  and  in  1862  entered  the  State  Sen- 
ate. He  wrote  "Neutral  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and  England  (1863)  and  a  Life 
of  William  Sturgis  (1864).  He  was  a  man  of 
great  oratorical  ability  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. — His 
son,  Chables  Greeley  Lobino  (1828-1902),  was 
bom  in  Boston,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1848, 
served  through  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1865  retired 
with  the  rank  of  brevet  major,  U.  S.  V.  In  1873 
be  became  a  trustee,  and  in  1876  executive  officer 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

IX>BIHO,  Elus  Gbat  (1803-58).  An  Ameri- 
can lawyer.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  en- 
tered Harvard  in  1819,  but  left  before  gradu- 
ation to  study  law.  He  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  1827,  and  rose  rapidly  to  a  foremost 
place  at  the  Boston  bar.  He  openlv  advocated 
abolition,  in  1833  was  one  of  the  twelve  founders 
of  the  first  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Boston,  and 
the  author  of  its  constitution.  He  offered  his 
legal  services  freely  in  defense  of  fugitive  slaves, 
thereby  practically  ostracizing  himself  from 
the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  had  been 
reared.  His  defense  of  the  slave  child  'Med'  before 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  was  his  most 
notable  case.  In  this  case  he  was  opposed  by 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis  (a.v.),  but  succeeded  in  ob- 
tainmg  a  decision  of  ttie  court  that  every  slave 
brought  into  Massachusetts  was  by  that  fact  legal- 
ly free,  and  presented  his  argument  with  such 
force  and  eloquence  that  Curtis  himself,  after 
the  trial,  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  com- 
pletely won  to  Loring's  view.  Many  of  his  anti- 
slavery  addresses  were  published. 

LOBIKO,  Geobge  Bailey  (1817-91).  An 
American  agriculturist..  He  was  bom  in  Massa- 
chusetts, graduated  at  Harvard  in  1838,  and  at 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1842,  after  which 
for  several  years  he  was  physician  at  the  Chelsea 


(Mass.)  marine  hospital.  From  1850  on  he  de- 
voted himself  extensively  to  the  study  of  scientific 
agriculture.  Residing  in  Salem,  he  several  times 
represented  that  city  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  He  was  also  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  A^icultural  Society, 
was  a  member  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  1868  and  1872,  and  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  as  a  public  speaker.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  Essex  District  in  1877- 
81,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
in  1881-85,  and  Minister  to  Portugal  in  1889-90. 
His  writings  include  several  public  addresses, 
and  The  Farm-yard  Club  of  Jotham  (1876). 

JjDBJNQ,  William  Wino  (1818-86).  An 
American  soldier,  bom  in  North  Carolina.  He 
was  early  taken  by  his  parents  to  Florida,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  enlisted  in  a  volunteer 
company  which  took  part  in  the  Seminole  War, 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant  at  the  end  of 
two  years  of  active  service.  Later  he  studied  for 
a  time  at  Georgetown  (D.  C.)  College,  and  then 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  for  Texan  inde- 
pendence. Having  returned  to  Florida,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  from  1839 
to  1842.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  he 
became  captain  in  a  regiment  of  mounted  rifles, 
and  later  served  with  distinction  under  both  (Gen- 
eral Taylor  and  General  Scott.  Appointed  major, 
he  was  assigned  in  1849  to  command  the  troops 
in  the  Department  of  Oregon,  became  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1851,  and  served  against  the  In- 
dians in  the  Rio  Grande  country  until  1856, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  be  colonel.  In  1857- 
68  he  served  under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at 
the  time  of  the  Mormon  troubles  in  Utah.  He 
then  traveled  in  Europe  for  a  year,  made  a  study 
of  Continental  military  systems,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was  appointed  to  command  the  Department 
of  New  Mexico.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
secession  movement,  but  was  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  States'  rights,  and  on  the  withdrawal 
of  Florida  from  the  Union  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate service,  in  which  he  was  at  once  appointed 
brigadier-general.  He  became  a  major-general  in 
February,  1862;  served  with  distinction  in  West 
Virginia,  and  as  a  corps  commander  in  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  Tennessee;  took  part  in  the 
Vicksburg  and  Atlanta  campaigns,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  in  1864,  where 
he  was  second  in  command  to  Gen.  John  B. 
Hood.  Later  he  served  under  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  in  the  Carolinas,  surrendering 
with  him  to  Sherman  in  April,  1865.  After  sev- 
eral years  in  the  banking  business  in  New  York 
City,  he  accepted  in  1869  a  commission  from 
Ismail  Pasha,  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  to  reorgan- 
ize his  army.  He  remained  in  Egypt  for  ten 
years,  accomplished  his  task  with  great  success, 
and  returned  to  America  in  1879  with  the  rank 
of  general  of  division.  He  published  an  account 
of  his  Egyptian  service  under  the  title  of  A  Con- 
federate Soldier  in  Egypt  (New  York,  1883). 

LOBINSEB,  l5-rln^£9r,  Kabl  Igkaz  (1796- 
1853).  A  German  physician,  bom  at  Niemes, 
Northern  Bohemia.  After  studying  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Prague  and  Berlin,  he  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  at  Berlin  in  1818,  and  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  at  Stettin  in  1822.  From 
1824  to  1850  he  was  a  councilor  in  the  Prussian 
Government  service.  In  the  study  of  epidemics, 
he  traveled  through  Hungary,  .Transylvania,  and 
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Galicia.    His  works,   Untersuchungen  Uher  die  LOBITXTS,  Id-r^t^B,  or  LOBITI,  HEnrsicH. 

Rinderpest    (1831)    and  Die   Peat   dee   Orienta  The  original  name  of  the  Swiss  humanist  better 

(1837),  deal  with  these  investigations.    Hi&Zum  known  as  Glareanus  (q.v.). 

Sohutz   der   Qeaundheit  in  den  Schulen   (1836;  LOBMIAJr,  Mr'myftw',  Baoub.     See  Baour- 

new  ed.  1861)  effected  a  revival  of  gymnastira  in  Lomcian,  Piebre  Makie  Francois  Louis. 

^rman  schools.    His  autobiography  appeared  in  ^qb^A  DOONE.    A  novel  by  R.  D.  BUck- 

more  (1869). 

JjgyBJS  (probably  from  Dutch  loerw,  clown,  loKNE,  Sir  JoHW.    See  Argyll,  John  Douo- 

from    «oer,    eoerd,    fool,    from    OP.,   Fr.    lourd,  i^s  Sutherland  Campbell,  ninth  Duke  of. 

stupid,  front  Ijat.  luridue,  wan,  from  luror,  pale  T^^-nrnTa-Brw   -       *        __        _ 

yellow  color;  otherwise  explained  as  the  native  ,  ^^??*^>  lOm'sen,  Uwe  Jps  (1793-1838). 

East    Indian    name).      Either    of    two    Asiatic  A  Danish  patriot,  bom  at  Keitum,  on  the  isl- 

lemurs    forming    the    subfamily    Lorisin®,    and  and  of  Sylt,  and  educated  at  Kiel  and  at  Jena, 

differing  from  the  true  lemurs  in  having  a  round  The  July  Revolution  roused  his  old  ideas  of  m- 

head,  very  long  limbs,  and  short  muzzle,  very  dependence    and    patriotism,    and    in    1830    he 

large  eyes,  and  no  tail.    The  two  species  known  published  a  pamphlet,   Ueher  das  Verfassungs- 

are  both  natives  of  the  East  Indies.    The  largest  ^^^^  *»  ScMesicig-Eolstexn,  a  strong  argument 

species  {Nycticebua  tardigradus)  is  not  so  larae  J^^  *  ^^Id  plea  for  autonomy.    He  was  sentenced 

as   a   cat;    the   other,   the  sloider  loris    {Loris  to  a  year  s  imprisonment  m  ^lay,  1831,  and  soon 

gradlis),  is  much  smaller,  and  is  confined  to  ^fter  his  bberation  the  Danish  Government  of- 

Southem    India    and    Ceylon.      They    are    noc-  fered  him  a  pension  if  he  would  leave  the  coun- 

turnal    animals,    and    spend    the    day    general-  ^ry.   He  refused  the  offer,  but,  strangely  enough, 

ly     sleeping,     attached     to     a     branch,     which  Possibly  because  of  ill  health,  in  1833  went  to 

they   grasp   firmly   with   all   their   four   hands,  Amsterdam  and  sailed  for  Rio  Janeiro.     Four 

the    body    rolled    up    into    a    ball,    and    the  y^^^^  '^^er  he  returned  to  Europe  and  setUed  in 

head  hidden  among  the  legs.     Their  fur  is  rich  ^^^^1^\    ^^  ^^^8  he  shot  himself.     He  wrote: 

and  soft.    Their  motions  are  slow,  and  they  ad-  ^,*«  Unumsverfasaung  Ddnemarka  und  SeMeswig- 

vance   stealthilv   on    the    insects   and   birds   on  Hoiftetns,  which   was   published  by   Beseler   in 

which  they  prey.    They  feed,  however,  partly  on  ^^^^'    Consult  Jansen,  Uwe  Jens  Lornsen  (Kiel, 

fruits  and  vegetables.    The  first  named,  or  'slow'  ^^^2;  2d  ed.  1893). 

loris,  is  the  object  of  much  superstitious  regard  liOBO.    See  Parrot-Fish. 

among  the  Malays,  because  of  its  secretive  habits  LOBBAIN^  16'rftN',    Claude.      See    Gel^ 

and  weird  appearance.    Consult:  Beddard,  Mam-  Claude.                                                                   • — 

malia  (London,  1002)  ;  Flower  et  al.,  in  Proceed-  rrkH.ii.A'rmp    ia'^s^/      tk«  «-,^   «*   ^»^^i 

'^ ^/^i^  rr^-i^^i 1  a    •  X     /T      J        -xatiA       J  JjUJtKiA I N ji,   lo  r&n  .      liie  name  of  several 

r^      '^^Hatt'lS^Kf .  <'^'°"'  """  •""  states,  which  have  flgu,^  in  «jHii.v.l  and  n,pd- 

,      K^^^  X ««(«  wx  ^ii^^Bo.  ^j^   history,   now   the  designation   of   a    r^ion 

LOKIS-MELIKOFF,  lo^r^  md^ly^k6f,  Mik-  mainly  in  France  and  partly  in  Germany.     On 

HAIL  Tarielovitoh,  Count  (1825-88).  A  Russian  the  death  of  Lothair  I.  (q.v.),  Roman  Emperor 

general  and  statesman,  bom  in  Tiflis,  Novem-  and  grandson  of  Charles  the  Great,  in  855,  his  son 

ber  2,  1825.     He  received  a  militaiy  education,  Lothair    II.    inherited   the   region   between   the 

entered  the  army  in  1843,  won  an  excellent  repu-  Rhine  and  the  rivers  Scheldt  and  Meuse,  extend- 

tation  in  the  Caucasus,  commanded  a  regiment  ing  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  headwaters  of  the 

during  the  Crimean  War,  when  he  had  several  SaOne.     This  country,  which  was  erected  into  a 

successful  engagements  with  the  enemy  in  front  of  kingdom,  was  called  Lotharii  Regnum,  Kingdom 

Kars,  and  on  the  capitulation  of  that  stronghold  of  Lothair,  whence  Lotharingia,  Lothringen,  and 

was   appointed   its  Governor.     In   1856  he  was  Lorraine.    It  corresponded  approximately  to  the 

made  a  major-general,  and  in   1863  ros^  to  be  earlier   Austrasia    (q.v.).      In    870    the    region 

lieutenant-general.    He  was  appointed  general  of  was  partitioned  between  Louis  the  Grerman  and 

cavalry  in  1875.    In  1876  he  was  plac^  in  com-  CJharles  the  Bald  (q.v.).  King  of  the  West  Franks, 

mand  of  the  corps  which  was  stationed  on  the  and  the  name  Lorraine  blotted  out  from  the  map. 

Armenian  frontier,  and  on  the  declaration  of  war  In  895  Lorraine  was  reestablished  by  King  Ar- 

against  Turkey  in  1877  marched  into  the  enemy's  nulf  for  his  son  Zeventibold,  and  soon  after  it 

territory.    He  besieged  Kars,  but  failed  to  take  the  passed  to  Louis   the  Child,  King  of  Germany. 

city,  and  met  with  a  number  of  reverses,  which  The   kings   of   France   attempted   to   annex   the 

compelled   him    to   raise   the    siege.      Receiving  country,  but  the  German  kings  succeeded  in  re- 

regnforcements,  he  won  in  October  the  battle  of  taining  possession  of  it.     In  959  it  was  divided 

Alaja-Da^h,   and   in  the   following  month  took  into  two  duchies,  Upper  Lorraine  and  Lower  Lor- 

Kara.     For  this  brilliant  campaign  he  was  made  raine.     The  former  centred  around  the  Moeelle, 

a  count  in  1878.'    He  was  appointed  Governor-  the   latter   around   the   Meuse.     The   two   were 

General  of  Kharkov  in  1879,  proving  as  success-  separated  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes.    The  duchies 

ful  an  administrator  as  he  was  a  soldier.     In  1880,  were  united  again  in   1033,  but  divided  perma- 

the  Nihilist  movement  having  become  alarming,  nently  in  1048.    The  most  noted  of  the  dukes  of 

he  was  intrusted  by  the  Czar  with  an  administra-  Lower  Lorraine  was  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  (q.v.). 

tive  commission,  giving  him  almost  dictatorial  By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Lower 

power  in  the  Empire.     He  subsequently  became  Lorraine   had   come   to   be   divided   among  the 

Slinister  of  the  Interior,  and  induced  Alexander  counts  of  Louvain  (later  dukes  of  Brabant),  the 

II.  to  establish  some  form  of  representative  gov-  counts  of  Holland,  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg,  and 

ernment.  a  plan  the  execution  of  which  was  pre-  the  bishops  of  Utrecht.    After  many  vicissitudes, 

vented  by  tne  assassination  of  the  Czar   (March  most  of  it  passed  under  the  sway  of  the  dukes 

13,  1881).    liOris-Melikoff  left  office  in  May  of  of  Burgundy.    Upper  Lorraine,  whidi  contained 

the  same  year.     He  died  at  Nice,  December  24,  Metz,   Toul,  Verdun,  Treves,  Nancy,   etc,   was 

1888.  styled  Lorraine  in  the  thirteenth  eentuiy,  as  the 
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dukes  of  Lower  Lorraine  called  themselves 
dukes  of  Brabant.  The  dukes  of  Lorraine  con* 
tinned  to  rule  down  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  duchy  was  a  member  of  the  Germanic  body, 
but  had  close  relations  with  France.  In  1736 
it  passed  to  Stanislas  Leszczvnski,  ex-King  of 
Poland,  while  its  last  independent  duke,  Francis 
Stephen,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
received  Tuscany  in  exchange.  On  the  death 
of  Stanislas  in  1766  it  was  united  to  France.  In 
1552  France  had  seized  and  annexed  the  bishop- 
rics of  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun.  The  name  Lor- 
raine was  applied  to  an  administrative  division 
which  included  the  former  Duchy  of  Lorraine, 
the  Duchy  of  Bar,  the  three  bishoprics  of  Metz, 
Toul,  and  Verdun,  French  Luxemburg,  German 
Lorraine,  and  the  Duchy  of  Bouillon.  It  was 
afterwards  subdivided  into  the  departments  of 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  and  Vosges.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort,  May  10,  1871,  France  ceded 
to  Germany  portions  of  the  departments  of  Mo- 
selle and  Meurthe  (German  Lorraine  and  Metz). 
This  district  forms  part  of  tlie  Reiehsland  of 
Elsass-Lothringen.  For  the  early  history  of  Lor- 
raine consult  Comte  d*Haussonville,  La  reunion 
de  la  Lorraine  d  la  France  (4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Paris, 
1 860 ) .    See  Aus ace-Lobra  ine. 

LOBBAINE,  Dukes  a:vd  Cardiiyals  of.  See 
Guise. 

LORBAHTE  GLASS.  The  name  of  Claude 
Lorraine  glass  is  given  to  peculiarly  tinted  glass, 
sometimes  used  in  opera-glasses  and  stereoscopes, 
which  is  supposed  to  give  to  the  objects  viewed 
the  coloring  characteristic  of  the  artist's  works. 
The  Lorraine  mirror,  sometimes  used  by  artists, 
consists  of  a  polished  plate  of  glass  ground  very 
slightly  convex  on  the  exterior  and  concave  on 
the  inner  side,  which  is  coated  with  a  surface  of 
black  composition  highly  polished.  This  is  so 
placed  as  to  reflect  a  landscape,  which  may  be 
then  drawn  from  the  reduced  image  in  the  glass, 
the  convexity  of  surface  assisting  in  the  perspec- 
tive and  distance.     See  Glass. 

LOB^REQXIEB,  Habbt.  The  hero  of  Charles 
Lever's  (q.v.)  military  novel  of  the  same  name. 

IiOBBISy  I6'r4s',  Guillaume  de.  A  French 
troubadour.    See  Guiixaume  de  Lorbis. 

liOBTZZKO,  lOrts^ng,  Gustav  Albert  ( 1803- 
61).  A  German  operatic  composer,  born  in  Ber- 
lin. His  parents  were  members  of  a  traveling 
theatrical  troupe,  and  the  boy  was  practically 
self-taught,  save  for  a  few  lessons  received  from 
a  teacher  in  Berlin  (Rungenhagen).  He  pro- 
duced his  first  opera,  Ali  Paacka  von  JaninOf  in 
1824,  and  in  1826  joined  the  permanent  company 
of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Detmold.  His  next  two 
works  were  vaudevilles,  Der  Pole  und  aein  Kind 
and  Scene  a««  Mozarts  Lehen.  His  most  suc- 
cessful opera  is  Zar  und  Zimmermann^  which  is  to 
this  day  performed  in  every  German  opera  house. 
Der  \Vaffenachmied  and  Die  beiden  SehUtzen  were 
scarcely  less  popular.  His  uneven  temperament 
and  character  greatly  interfered  with  his  nrtintic 
as  well  as  his  material  success.  Conductor  of  the 
Leipzig  Opera  in  1844,  he  almost  immediately 
quarreled  with  the  management  and  had  to  resign. 
After  a  brief  period^  however,  admirers  secured 
bis  reinstatement;  but  a  second  quarrel  brought 
bis  engagement  to  an  end.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed kapellmeister  of  the  new  Friedrich  Wil- 
hehnst&dtisches  Theater  In  Berlin,  where  he  pro- 


duced some  successful  li^^t  operas,  farces,  etc 
He  was  a  prolific  composer,  and  his  music  was 
melodic  Many  of  his  operas  are  still  popular 
on  the  provincial  German  stage.  He  died  in 
Berlin. 

rOBY  (Malay,  Hind.  Wrf,  nari).  (1)  Any 
of  the  small,  brush-tongued,  honey-eating  parrots 
of  the  family  Loriidse  (or  Trichoglossida? ) ,  which 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  dove  to  that  of  a 
sparrow;  the  lesser  forms  are  usually  called  lori- 
keets (or  loriquets).  The  group  includes  about 
90  species,  and  is  confined  to  Polynesia  and  Aus- 
tralasia excepting  New  Zealand.  Tliese  parrot*?, 
whose  most  important  anatomical  peculiarity  is 
the  structure  of  the  tongue,  which  is  tipped  with 
a  bundle  of  bristles,  have  a  dense  soft  plumage, 
exhibiting  the  most  rich  and  mellow  colors;  the 
tail  is  rounded,  generally  not  long;  the  bill  is 
feebler  than  in  many  of  the  parrots,  and  the 
upper  mandible  much  arched.  They  are  very  ac- 
tive and  lively,  even  in  confinement,  and  are 
also  of  very  gentle  and  affectionate  disposition. 
Red,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  are  the  prevailing 
colors  of  their  plumage,  and  a  remarkable  sexual 
dimorphism  exists,  at  least  in  the  central  genus 
(Eclectus),  where  the  females  are  prevailingly 
green,  while  the  males  are  red.  Until  recently 
the  sexes  were  frequently  considered  different 
species.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing of  the  groups  is  the  genus  Domicella.  For 
much  curious  information,  and  an  extensive 
bibliography,  consult  Newton's  article  "Lory," 
in  Dictionary  of  Birds  (London  and  New  York, 
1893-96).    See  Colored  Plate  of  Pabbots. 

(2)  A  dealer's 'name  for  the  Australian  par- 
rots of  the  genus  Aprosmictus,  more  usually 
called  *king  lory.' 

( 3 )  In  South  Africa,  a  turaeo  ( q.v. ) . 

LOS  AKaELES,  l<Ns  Ung^n&lAs.  Capital  of 
the  Province  of  Bto-Bto,  Central  Chile  (Map: 
Chile,  C  11).  It  is  situated  between  the  Laja 
and  Bfo-Bfo  rivers  in  a  fertile  district.  Settled 
in  1739,  it  figured  somewhat  in  the  struggles  with 
the  Araucanian  Indians.  Population,  in  1895, 
7868. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Ids  fto^g^I-^s  or  fln'jSl-«s. 
The  largest  city  of  southern  California,  and  tho 
county-scat  of  Los  Angeles  County,  480  miles 
southeast  of  San  Francisco;  on  the  Los  Angeles 
River,  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the 
Southern  California,  the  South  Pacific,  and  the 
San  Pedro,  Tx)s  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  railroads 
(Map:  California,  D  4).  It  is  immediately  south 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  range,  and  15  miles  east  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  San  Pedro,  its  seaport. 
a  city  with  a  harbor  admitting  vessels  of  20  feet 
draught,  and  having  (1900)  1787  inhabitants,  is 
distant  25  miles. 

Los  Angeles  is  renowned  for  its  beauty,  and 
for  the  healthfulness  of  its  mild,  equable  cli- 
mate. Its  broad  avenues  are  embowered  in 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  adjacent  orange  groves 
and  fine  fruit  gardens  present  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  barren  coasts  of  the  vast  unirrignted  re- 
gion thereabouts.  In  the  vicinity  are  other 
places  celebrated  as  pleasure,  health,  and  seaside 
resorts,  notably  Redondo  Beach,  Santa  Monica, 
and  Santa  Catalina  Island.  The  city  is  the  seat 
of  a  State  normal  school,  Saint  Vincent's  Col- 
lege (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1866,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  (Methodist  Episco- 
pal ) ,   opened   in   1880,  and '  Occidental   College 
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(Presbyterian),  opened  in  1887.  Among  the  northern  district  of  the  American  province.  He 
prominent  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  county  resigned  that  position  in  1811,  and  was  appointed 
court-house,  Federal  building,  opera  house,  Ro-  a  member  of  the  chief  executive  board  of  the 
man  Catholic  cathedral,  and  the  Blanchard  Art  Moravian  Church  at  Bertelsdorf,  Saxony ;  but  his 
Building.  Also  of  interest  are  the  Old  Plaza  health  had  failed,  and  he  was  not  able  to  leave 
Church,  the  headquarters  of  General  Fremont,  the  the  United  States.  He  was  author  of  a  book  of 
viaduct  of  the  electric  street-car  road  over  the  meditations  for  every  day  in  the  year,  entitled 
railroad  tracks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  Ettcas  fiira  Herz  (1806),  which  is  still  in  high 
the  district  known  as  Chinatown,  and  Sonora  repute;  and  of  a  Qeschichte  der  Mi88ion  der 
Town.  There  are  a  public  library  of  60,000  vol-  evangelischen  Bruder  unter  den  Indianem  von 
umes,  several  hospitals  and  asylums,  beautiful  Nordamerika,  the  materials  for  which  were  de- 
cemeteries,  a  crematory,  and  magnificent  botani-  rived  from  the  accounts  of  Gottlieb  Spangenburg 
cal  gardens  and  parks — notably  Elysian,  West-  and  David  Zeisburger  (1789;  Eng.  trans.,  1794). 
lake,  Eastlake,  Echo,  Hollenbeck,  Griffith,  Cen-  Consult  his  Life  and  Letters,  edited  by  Schwein- 
tral,  and  Plaza  parks.    More  than  3700  acres  in  itz  (Philadelphia,  1871). 

parks  are  accessible  to  the  public;  of  these  fully  j^qq    ^^g    j^    ^^^^^  for-Uoean,  Goth,   fra- 

3000  acres  are  outside  the  city  limits.  ^^         qjjq   for-liosan,  Ger.  ver4ieren,  to  lose ; 

Los  Angeles  has  important  fruit-growing  and  connected  with  Lat.  luere,  Gk.  X^ir,  Zyetn,  to 
shipping  interests,  and  18  an  extensive  wine-mak-  j^g^j  j^  j^g  j  j  ^  ^y^^  deprivation  of 
ing  place.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  by  far  the  ^^^^  ^-^^  ^^  ^j^j*  ^^j^i^l^  ^^^  ,^^  recognizes 
leading  exports,  but  there  is  a  large  trade  also  m  ^^  j^^^. »  ^^^  » j^^^  ^^e  will  of  the  ^rson 
cereals  and  garden  stuff.  The  city  is  the  mining  ^^^.^j^  ^  .^^  possession.  It  may  apply  to  prop- 
centre  for  southern  California  and  Arizona,  the  ^^y,  as  the  losVof  goods,  or  to  a  more  inten^ble 
surrounding  region  having  valuable  deposits  of  ^.^^  ^  j^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  professional  repu- 
gold  silver,  lead,  and  coal,  and  producing  as-  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  y^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^ 
phalt  and  petroleum.  The  refining  of  petroleum  ^j^^  unwillingly  deprived  of  the  right  or  thing,  is 
IS  an  important  industry  in  Los  Angeles  ^^.^^  ^„^.^j^  f/.^^  possession  or  enjoyment.    For 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  biennial-  example,  where  a  watch  is  said  ti  be  lost,  the 

ly  elected;  a  unicameral  council;  and  adminis-  j^  ligation  is  that  it  has  gone  out  of  the  pos- 

trative  dewirtments.     The  public  library  is  in  ^/^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

charge  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  execu-  knowledge,  and  that  he  still  owns  it.    It  is,  there- 

tive ;   the  police,  fire,  park,  and  health  depart-  .       the  direct  onoosite  of  convevance  or  transfer 

"^rll/'trt '"  '^"  ^- Wh  '  ''^'  commissioners  X^LjI^t^,^^^^^^^^^         Z:'T^T:Li            ' 

elected    by    the   council     the    mayor   being   ex-  ^^^  ^^^^  .^  employed  in  a  somewhat  technical 

officio  member  of  these  bodies  and  chairman ;  the  .     i„au-anoe  law  to  denote  the  damaire  suf- 

department  of  education  is  under  the  control  of  5  ^^  V*  insurance  law,  to  aenote  tne  aamage  sui 

ucpaibujcui.  WA  cuuvc%biwu  »  uuucx  w*.c  vvtt         v*  fp^cd  by  thc  party  insured  upon  the  happenins 

a  board  of  nine  members,  one  from  each  ward,  ^^  ^j^^  Casualty  insured  against.    See  the  krticle 

chosen  by  popular  election.    The  city  spends  an-  Ij^surance 

nually  in  maintenance  and  operation  over  $1,-  *                 '            .... 

350,000.  the  main  items  of  expense  being  about  ^  1*08  SEISES,  lOs  s&-€'s€8.    A  medieval  ritiuil 

$446,000  for  schools,  $130,000  for  the  police  de-  dance    introduced    into    Toledo    and   Seville   by 

partment,  $125,000  for  the  fire  department,  $90,-  Cardinal  Ximenes.    It  is  still  given  in  Spain  on 

000  for  street-cleaning.  $55,000  for  parks,  and  t^e  feasts  of  Corpus  Christi  and  the  Immaculate 

$45,000  for  municipal  lighting.  Conception,  and  on  the  three  days  of  the  cami- 

Los  Angeles  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  as  val.     The  dance  is  performed  by  twelve  young 

Puebla    de    Nuestra    Seuora    la    Reina    de    los  choir-boys,  in  two  sets  of  six  each    (hence  the 

Angeles    (Citv  of  Our  Ladv,  the  Queen  of  the  name     The    Sixes).     The    boys    emphasize   the 

Angels)  in  1781,  and  until  1847  alternated  with  rhythm  of  the  dance,  whose  music  is  slow  and 

Monterey   as   the   seat    of   government    for   the  stately,  with  castanets.    Their  costumes  are  blue 

Mexican  Province  of  California.    In  1846  it  was  ^or  Corpus  Christi  and  red  for  the  Immaculate 

token   by    Commodore    Stockton,    U.S.N.,    after  Conception,  while  their  shoes  and  stockings  are 

slight  opposition.    In  1851  it  was  chartered  as  a  white.    The  dance  is  given  at  vesper-time  before 

city.  Population,  in  1850,  1610;  in  1860,  4385;  in  the   Holy   Sacrament,   and   is  witnessed   by  the 

1870,  5728;  in  1880,  11,183;  in  1890,  50.395;  in  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  clergy. 

1900,  102,479,  with  a  foreign-born  population  of  LOS^ING,    Benson    John    (1813-91).      An 

20,000,  and  a  total  colored  population  of  4400,  American   popular  historian,  born  in  Beekman, 

including  2100  persons  of  negro  descent.  N.  Y.,  February  12,  1813.    He  died  June  3,  1891. 

LOSAMTTIVILLE.      A    name   originallv   se-  Lo»sing  began  active  life  as  a  literaiy  journalist, 

lected  for  the  present  city  of  Cincinnati,  intended  P^^^^^^'j^f'     .*??  „®^«^*T^^V    ^     ?^^.    ^P,2'If 

to  mean  the   'town  opposite  the  mouth   of  the  fjfj^^i  ^^  ^^f  ^  ^f  *^  ^"iJ^'T    <  ^®^" 

Licking.'     The  word  is  made  up  of  the  initial  ^?)'  *"**  ,T5f  v  ^".       .  ^^T  *'»«,Y"»^^«»  '<> 

letter  of  Licking,  the  Latin  os,  mouth,  antu,  op-  l^\^^^  <18^«);    ^J"^^"}^}  ^""f  *^  *?J  ^^^.^ 

posite.  and  ville.   In  1790  the  name  was  changed  ^^  ,^s    ^^JV?!    ^'f^   S^J"   H  «^^  £""'/ 

to  Cincinnati.  ^'a;  <  1866-69)  .followed  by  Ptctoruil  FteUi  Book 

of  the  War  of  1812  (1868).  '  Investigations  con- 

LOS  HEBBEBrOS,  16d  ft-ra'rAs.    See  Bbeton  nected  with  the  preparation  of  these  works. led  to 

DE  LOS  Hebberos.  many  historical  studies,  of  which  the  chief  are: 

LOSKIEL^    I6s-bel',    Geobge    Henbt     (1740-  The  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler   (1860; 

1814).   A  Moravian  bishop.  He  was  bom  at  An-  rev.  1880) ;  a  series  of  school  histories;  a  large 

germuende,  Courland,  Russia;  was  educated  at  history    of    the    United    States;    Our    Country 

the  Moravian  College  and  Theological  School  in  (1873)  ;     The     American     Centenary     (1876); 

Germany;  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopal  office  Story    of    the    United    States    Navy    for   Boys 

in  1802,  and  appointed  presiding  bishop  of  the  (1880);    Cyclopcsdia  of   United  States  History 
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<1881) ;  History  of  New  York  City  (1884) ;  fol-  Arabs  still  call  the  Dead  Sea  Bahr  Lut,  or  Sea 

lowed  by  The  Empire  State  (1887).  of  Lot.     Many  modern  scholars  regard  the  nar- 

LOSSmi,  Ifts-sg'n*.  An  island  in  the  Adriatic  ^»>i^«  «^  ^^  »«  »  combination  of  tribal  traditions 

Sea.    See  Lussin.  with  legendary  and  perhaps  mythical  admixtures. 

«^«.«  #«««*««i      *  .               ,-.,«.,  As  the  nephew  of  Abraham  he  is  thought  to  rep- 

LOST  CATTSE.    A  term  used  of  the  Southern  resent  a  minor  Aramaic  clan,  once  in  close  affilia- 

issues  at  stoke  in  the  Civil  War,  Stote  sovereign-  tion  with  a  Hebrew  clan  and  afterwards  sepa- 

ty  and  the  institution  of  slavery.     It  owes  its  ^^ted  from  it.    The  separation  can  hardly  have 

origin  to  E.  A.  Poljard's  history  of  the  war  bear-  ^^^  ^^  amicable  one,   for  otherwise  tradition 

ing  that  title  (1866).  ^^^1^1  hardly  have  represented  Lot  as  the  ances- 

IiOST  CHOBD.    A  short  poem  by  Adelaide  A.  tor   of   two    tribes    so   hateful    to    Hebrews   as 

Procter,   which   appeared   in   Household  Words,  Moabites  and  Ammonites.    The  rescue  by.  Abra- 

and  again  in  Legends  and  Lyrics,  a  collection  of  ham,  if  it  has  any  historical  basis,  belongs  to 

her  poems,  in  1858.    It  was  set  to  music  by  Sir  the  period  when  the  relations  were  still  friendly. 

Arthur  Sullivan.  The  stnry  of  Lot's  incest  with  his  daughters  re- 

LOST  PIiEIADy  The.     ( 1 )  One  of  the  seven  minds  of  passages  in  early  Arabic  poetry,  where 

stars  composing  the  constellation  into  which  the  it  is  often  sought  to  bring  a  rival  (or  a  hostile 

Pleiades  were  changed,  and  of  which  only  six  are  clan)  into  disrepute  by  casting  suspicion  upon  his 

Visible.      The    missing    stor    was    explained    as  descent.     The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 

Merope,  who  concealed  herself  in  shame  at  hav-  rah  is  also  paralleled  by  various  toles  circulated 

ing  married  a  mortol,  or  as  Electra,  who  aban-  among  the  Arabs.    It  is  not  impossible  that  Lot 

doned  her  place    in    order    that   she  might  not  is  identical  with  Loton,  the  eponym  of  a  Horite 

witness  the  overthrow  of  Troy.     (2)  A  poem  by  clan   (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  22,  29).     The  sojourn  of 

Letitia  E.  Landon    (1829).     (3)    A  well-known  Lot  in  a  cave  (Heb.  hor,  cave)  would  then  find 

painting  by  T.  B.  Read.  ^  natural  explanation.     See  Sodom  and  Gomob- 

IiOST  PBOPEBTY.    See  Finding.  *^^' 

LOST  BIVEB.     A  river  of  West  Virginia,  ^.^^-     <^>,  '^}'l  ^'^«  ^^  ^57??'  ^'?^''?  ""^ 

which  in  one  part  of  ite  course  disappears  into  ^'"«  ^'J^^''?  »wter  Anne  and  father  of  Walgan 

underirround  channels  ^^^  Modred,  m  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.    (2)  The 

*  A^.M  Hfn«-n«iM  ^-J  •»«•»  A  •»*      «      T»  King  of  Orkney,  in  Malory's  Morte  d* Arthur,    He 

LOST  TBIBES  OF  ISBABL.    See  Babylon-  j^    ^^^    husband    of    Mafgawse,    King   Arthur's 

ISH  Captivity;  Jews.  ai^ter,    and    the    father   of    Gawain,   Agravain, 

LOT,  Idt.  A  southwest  department  of  France,  Gaheris,  and  Gareth.  In  Tennyson's  Crowning  of 
formerly  part  of  the  Province  of  Guienne  (Map:  Arthur,  his  wife  is  Bellicent. 
France,  H  7).  Area,  2012  square  miles.  It  is  LOT-ET-GABONNE,  16'tA.g&'r6n'.  A  south- 
watered  by  the  Dordogne  and  the  Lot  with  its  ^^^^  department  of  France,  formerly  part  of  the 
tributary,  the  Sell6.  A  range  of  hills,  broad,  Province  of  Guienne  (Map:  France.  G  7).  Area, 
but  not  high,  and  containing  some  iron,  runs  2067  square  miles.  The  department  is  level,  ex- 
through  the  centre  of  the  department  from  east  ^^  -^  ^^e  south,  where  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees 
to  west  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  valleys  ^^^^  ^j^^j^  appearance,  and  extremely  fertile  in 
yield  com.  hemp,  tobacco  and  fruits,  and  the  ^j^^  ^^^j^g  ^j  ^he  Garonne  and  Lot,  ite  chief 
hillsides  are  clothed  with  grapevines.  Flax-  jj^^rs;  the  east  is  chiefly  composed  of  barren 
mills  are  numerous  Capital,  Cahors  ( q.v. ) .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^e  southwest  of  sandy  and  marshy 
Population,  m  1896,  240,403;  in  1901,  226,720.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^     The  chief  mineral  is  iron. 

LOT     (Lat.    Oltis).      A    river    of    Southern  The   principal   products   are   com,   wine,   hemp, 

France,   one   of   the   largest   tributaries   of  the  fruits,  tobacco,  anise,  and  coriander.    There  are 

Garonne   (Map:   France,  J  7).     It  rises  in  the  pine,    cork,    and   chestnut    woods;    poultry    are 

C^vennes  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  5000  feet,  and  reared  in  great  numbers  for  exportation.     Capi- 

flows  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the  depart-  tal,  Agen.    Population,  in  1896,  286,377 ;  in  1901, 

mente    of    Loz^re,    Aveyron,    Lot,    and    Lot-et-  278.740,  among  whom  are  a  considerable  number 

Garonne,  joining  the  Garonne  at  Aiguillon,  after  of  French  Protestants. 

a  winding  course  of  300  miles.    It  is  navigable  for  LOTHAIB     (lA-thftr')     L     (c.795-855).      A 

194   miles   and  slack-water  navigation  is  made  Frankish   ruler,   Roman   Emperor   from   840  to 

possible  by  a  system  of  locks.                                .  355     jje  was  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  the  Pious 

LOT.  According  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  (q.v.).  He  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham,  and,  Empire  in  817,  and  was  crowned  by  the  Pope 
through  his  daughters,  ancestor  of  the  Moabites  In  823.  After  the  partition  of  829  he  revolted 
and  Ammonites.  He  is  said  to  have  emigrated  against  his  father,  deposed  him,  and  was  sole 
with  Terah  and  Abraham  from  Ur  of  the  Chal-  Emperor  until  831,  when  Louis  the  Pious  was 
dees  to  Haran,  and  with  the  latter  te  Caanan  liberated  from  prison.  In  833  there  was  a  new 
(Gen.  xi.  27-xii.  5).  There  Abraham  and  Lot  revolt  of  the  sons  of  Louis  the  Pious,  and  the  Em- 
separated,  and  Lot  chose  to  dwell  in  the  'circle  peror  was  defeated  by  treachery  on  the  field  of 
of  the  Jordan,'  i.e.  the  plain  between  Jericho  Lies.  But  in  834  Louis  again  assumed  the  gov- 
and  Zoar,  near  the  Dead  Sea;  he  made  his  ernment,  and  Lothair  received  as  his  portion 
abode  in  Sodom  (xiii.  6-12).  He  was  captured  merely  the  Kingdom  of  Itely,  which  he  ruled  until 
in  a  raid  upon  Sodom  and  rescued  by  Abra-  by  the  division  "of  839  he  received  the  eastern  part 
ham  (ch.  xiv.).  Dwelling  in  Sodom,  he  is  of  the  Empire  in  addition  to  Italy.  After  the 
brought  into  connection  with  the  destruction  of  death  of  Ix>ui8  the  Pious.  Lothair  attempted  to 
the  city,  which  is  described  with  many  details  assert  his  power,  as  overlord,  over  his  brothers, 
(xix.  1-29).  Lot  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Koran,  but  was  conquered  at  Fontenoy,  June  25,  841. 
•nd  is  regarded  as  a  teacher  of  righteousness  By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  in  843,  the  title  of 
(e.g.  sura  vii.  78-82;   xxvi.   160-174),  and  the  Emperor  was  guaranteed  to  him,  together  with 
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the  sovereignty  over  Italy,  a  long  strip  of  terri-  impertinente,  who  is  persuaded  by  Anselmo  to 

tory  between  the  Rhine  and  the  rivers  Scheldt  test  the  virtue  of  Anselmo's  wife.    Lothario  doea 

and  Meuse,  and  the  region  between  the  Rhone  as  his  friend  bids  him,  but  with  disastrous  re- 

and  the  Alps.     His   later  years   contain   little  suits.    This  story  is  told  in  Don  Quixote.     (3) 

worthy  of  note.     He  died  in  855,  after  having  A  character  in  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meisiers  Lehr- 

divided  his  kingdom  among  his  three  sons,  and  jahre,  regarded  by  the  hero  as  the  ideal  of  cul- 

having  assumed  for  himself  the  monastic  garb,  ture  and  manhood.    He  is  supposed  to  represent 

Consult  Diimmler,  Geackichte  des  oatfrdnkisohen  Karl  August. 

Reiches,  vol.  i.  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1887).  LOTHIANS,  The.  The  counties  of  Hadding- 
LOTHAia  n.  (T-869).  A  Frankish  ruler,  ton,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  Scotland,  re- 
proclaimed  King  in  855  by  the  nobles  of  Lorraine  spectively  known  as  East  Lothian,  Mid-Lothian, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  Lothair  I.  He  is  best  and  West  Lothian.  The  name  was  anciently  ap- 
known  on  account  of  his  attempt  to  divorce  his  plied  to  the  whole  territory  between  the  rivers 
wife,  Tlieutberga,  in  order  to  marry  his  concubine,  Tweed  and  Forth,  which  from  547  to  1018  formed 
Walddrade.     Pope  Nicholas  1.    (858-867)    inter-  a  part  of  Berenicia  or  Northumbria. 

p'li^i,^"!^^^^'!?  *^^  archbishops  of  Treves  and  lOTHBOP,  Amy.     A   pseudonym   of   Anna 

Cologne,  who  had  granted  a  divorce  to  Lothair.  B„-tlptf  Warner  ln^r\ 

Consult  Dttmmler,  Geachichte  dea  oatfrankiachen  ™^*^^^  >>arner  ^q.v.;. 

Reiohea   (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1887-88).     See  NiCH-  LOTHBOP,     Harriett     Muutord     (Stoxe) 

OLAS  I.  (1844--).     An  American  author,  bom  in  New 

LOTHAIB  m.    (H.),  THE  Saxon    (c.1060-  g**?"'  ^^J^'    ^he  married  Daniel  Lothrop,  the 

1137).     German   Emperor   from    1125   to   1137,  Boston  publisher  in  1881.  Her  books,  usually  for 

Count  of  Supplinburg,  and  Duke  of  the  Saxons,  children    are  pubbshed  under  her  i«n-name  of 

He  was  the  third  King  of  the  name,  but  the  Margaret    Sidney.      They    include :    Fu;e   Ltttlf 

second    Emperor,    hence    the    variation    in    the  f^P^^*' ^"f  ,^,Tx  ^'^^  ^7^''  i^^^^UJ^.fo^^^^^ 

numbering.    Through  his  wife,  Richenza,  he  had  Jj^^^^^^'f  ^}^^^  \^J^   ^  ^^f*  ^^  i  ^^ ' 

secured  large  possessions  in  Saxony,  and  in  1106,  ^^  ^loort          ^       ^  '             ^  ^                     ''' 

as   a   reward   of  his   services   to  Henry  V.,  he  *^^^  (1887). 

received  the  Saxon  duchy.  He  soon  revolted  LOTI,  16' t^',  Pierre  (I860—).  A  name  as- 
against  Henry,  and  was  in  hostile  relations  with  '  sumed  by  Louis  Marie  Julien  Viand.  A  French 
him  during  most  of  his  reign.  At  the  death  of  novelist  and  naval  officer,  of  Huguenot  ancestry,. 
Henry  Lothair  was  elected  Emperor  by  the  op-  bom  at  Rochefort,  January  14,  1850.  He  enterecl 
ponents  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  Swabia,  of  the  the  marine  service  in  1867  and  traveled  extensive- 
House  of  Hohenstaufen.  He  gave  his  daughter  ly,  resigning  his  naval  office  in  1898  with  the 
and  heiress,  Gertrude,  in  marriage  to  Henry  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Twelve  years  intervened  be- 
Proud,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  invested  that  prince  tween  his  first  cruise  and  Aziyade  (1879),  his 
with  the  Duchy  of  Saxony.  Henceforth  there  first  novel.  Loti  has  a  power  of  impressionistic 
was  a  great  struggle  for  ascendency  between  the  description  and  of  suggesting  a  vague  melancholy 
powerful  houses  of  Guelph  and  Hohenstaufen.  that  is  quite  unique.  To  every  landscape  he  gives 
The  Hohenstaufen  revolted  against  Lothair,  and  an  individuality.  Environment  with  him  seems 
Biibmitted  to  him  only  after  ten  years  of  war,  in  not  only  to  explain  but  to  condition  character. 
1135.  Lothair  also  was  successful  in  extending  He  chooses  always  strange  scenes — Constantinople 
German  influence  on  the  east  and  north,  asserting  in  Aziyade ,  Tahiti  in  Rarahu  ( 1880) .  reprinted  as 
the  Imperial  power  against  Slavs  and  Danes.  Le  Mariage  de  Loti  (1882),  Senegal  in  Le  roman 
He  made  two  expeditions  into  Italy,  and  died  on  d'un  apahi  (1881),  Brittany  and  a  man-of-war  in 
•December  4,  1137,  while  returning  from  that  Mon  frcre  Yvea  (1883),  the  fishing  fleet  in  I^ 
country.  Consult:  Jaff6,  Oeachichte  dea  Deutack-  p4cheur  d'lalande  (1886),  Algeria  in  Le  Kaahah 
en  Reicha  unter  Lothar  dem  Sachaen  (Berlin,  ( 1884),  Japan  in  Afodawe  C/irv«ait/fc^mc  (1887), 
1843 )  ;  Bernhardi,  Jakrhucher  dea  Deutachen  the  Basque  country  in  Ramuntcho  ( 1897 ) .  Often 
Reicha  unter  Lothar  von  Supplinburg  (Leipzig,  he  gives  impressionist  pictures  with  no  thread  of 
1879).  narrative,  as  in  Au  Maroc  (1890),  Le  Diaert 
LOTHAIBE,.  Ift-thftr'  (941-986),  King  of  (1895),  and  GaZiWe  (1895).  His  latest  work  is 
France.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Louis  d'Outre-  ^i»  impressions  of  India,  published  in  the  Reiswi 
mer,  in  964.  He  was  engaged  in  struggles  with  ^^«  ^^^  Mondea  (1903).  Loti's  stories  are  little 
his  great  vassals,  Richard,  Duke  of  Normandy,  more  than  log-books  of  sentiments,  of  which  the 
Hugh  Capet,  and  others,  and  was  unable  to  up-  strongest  is  a  shrinking  from  excessive  culture, 
hold  the  royal  authority.  In  978  he  set  out  to  "^''^m  modem  sham,  false  luxury,  uniformity, 
conquer  Lorraine,  and  attempted  to  surprise  and  ^^^  imbeciles."  It  is  the  primitive  that  attracts 
capture  the  Emperor  Otho  II.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  ^>"™  ^^^  civilization,  scene,  race,  and  character. 
He  failed,  and  the  Germans  advanced  to  the  walls  ^^\  heroines,  Aziyade,  Rarahu,  Fatou-gaye, 
of  Paris.  Lothaire  was  forced  to  give  up  his  Madame  Chrysanthfeme,  Gaud,  and  the  rest,  are 
claims  to  Lorraine.  In  983  he  made  a  second  ^'^}  creatures  of  primitive  emotions.  Intensity 
attempt  to  conquer  that  countrv.  He  had  sue-  of  passion,  resignation,  a  universal  pity  are  the 
ceeded  in  taking  the  stronghold  of  Verdun  when  abiding  moral  characteristics  of  his  work,  most  in- 
he  died.  tensely  expressed  in  Le  livre  de  la  piti4  ei  de  la 
_-,'_,<.-,_..-.-,_-  -,  -  wort  (1891)  and  Figurea  et  choaea  qui  pasaeut 
LO'THABIN'GIA.     See  Lorraine.  (I897)      i^  making  prose  the  vehicle  of%^. 

LOTHARIO.     ( 1 )  In  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent,  tion,  Loti  has  surpassed  Flaubert  and  the  Gon- 

a  young  nobleman  of  Genoa,  who  seduces  Calista,  courts.    The  virtuosity  of  his  impressionism  lies 

the  wife  of  Altamont,  and  is  killed  in  a  duel  by  in  its  very  simplicity.  It  gives  no  defined  picture, 

the  latter.    He  is  the  type  of  the  libertine.   (2)  but  a  very  intense  impression  of  a  new  mode  of 

A  character  in  Cervantes's  Novela  del  curioao  thought  and  feeling,  of  exotic  ethics  and  strange 
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nAnneTB.     Loti  vas  elected  to  the  Academy  in  Greek  font  to  Wittenberg,  thus  giving  Melanch- 

1S91,   and   the   usual   academic  edition   of   his  then  the  means  to  carr>'  on  classes  in  Greek. 

WorkM  was  begun  in  1893  (9  vols.,  1900).    For  When  he  returned  to  Leipzig,  about  1625,  Lotter 

critical  essays,  consult:  Liemattre,  Cantemporains,  carried  on  his  father's  business. 

Tol.  iii.   (Paris,  1888) ;  Doumic,  Ecrivaina  d'au- 

jourd'hui  (ib.,  1894) .  LOTTBBY(Fr.  loterie,  from  lot,  lot,  from  ML. 

T  fwfrrrrarrra     ia  *»,,/»  ..-     -d^^..^     c^^.^^^^  loitum,  lot,  from  MLG.  lot,  Goth.  hlauta,  OHG. 

IiOnCHTuS^   lo-tlK^-^is,   Petbus,   Secutvdus  ,^   jl     Q*  J.    -   ^  ^g   .^^  -g^  j^|v      j^  prin- 

(1628-60).    A  German  humanist,  bom  at  SchlUch-  .  ,*    „  *        *  ^*  «k««<l»  ^v>LJ^^\  i«Vrt«  nnirtiva.. 

}         TT             J       A  J  •    xu       u     1    « i.u     Auu   .  ciple,  a  game  of  cnanoe  wnerem  a  large  numoer 

tern.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Abbey  «*     *  „™  „«;♦«  4^  ^^»*^  «  f««^  ,*..♦  /^*  u,iii/.)i 

of  Schltichtem,  and  studied  medicine  at  Marburg  ^^i^^^la^y^^ 

and    classical    literature    at    Wittenberg    under  PXibC^^  ^  f^^  'by    lori   a   ^^^ 

Melanchthon     In    657  he  was  made  professor  of  ^^^^    ^  participants*    The  earliest  lottery  of 

medicme  at  Heidelberg.     His  Latm  poetry  was  ^-hich  authoritative  record  exists  took  plac^  at 

^"'f^'L^'Tr  r^^      ",  S?°*^™P««l"^«'    !*  ^^^  Bruges  in  1446.     In  1630  a  lottery  with  money 

modeled  after  Ovid  and  Vergil   and  was  for  the  j^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^  Florence;  aid  before  the 

roost  part  pagan  m  tone,  but  treated  bibli^l  ^^^  ^^  ^^  sixteenth  century  it  appears  that  lot- 

themes   occasionally      The   best   edition    of   his  ^^.^^  ^^^            ^^^^^  Uiroughbut  lUly.     In 

K  ^^^^"^  ^*^V*  ^"'''"*?Vr^A^**^  ?*  ^     f  ^  "  1569  a  lottery  was  held  in  England.     This  lot- 

by  the  younger  Burmann  ( 1754 )    and  was  trans-  ^      ^^^  ^^^/^  ^^  patronage  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

lated  mto  Oerman  by  KOstlin   (1826) .     Consult  ^  J  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  prSsure  was  brought  to  bear  to 

t5Sl^''^^^n^^"'^T?I;  ""^  ^'''^^^T^' ^v.^**?  «ecure    subscriptions.      In    1612    T  lottery    was 

Mtiller    (1870)     and  the  biography  by  fibrard,  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia ; 

Peter   Lottch   der  fUngere    (Gaterslol^     1883  .  ^^^  j^  ^^27  a  license  was  given  to  raise  bv  a  lot- 

His  nephew  Johann  Peter  I^ich  ( 1598-1669) ,  ^        ^         ^o  build  an  aqueduct  from  Hoddesdon 

was  an  historian  and  a  Latin  poet.                ^  ^^  London.    Throughout  the  seventeenth  century 

LOTION  (Lat.  lotio,  a  washing,  from  idvare,  lotteries  became   increasingly   frequent   both    in 

Gk.  Xoi^y,  louein,  to  wash),  or  Wash.    A  non-  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in 

oily   solution   or   mixture   of   medicinal   agents,  the  eighteenth  century  all  Europe  succumbed  to 

intended  for  external  application  upon  limited  a   veritable   lottery  mania.     The   States   nearly 

areas  of  the  body.    Lotions  usually  consist  of  a  everywhere    established    a    public    monopoly    of 

soluble  astringent  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  with  the  business,  sometimes  managing  them  on  public 

perhaps  some  glycerin  or  alcohol  added.    Among  account,  sometimes  farming  them  to  private  indi- 

anodyne  lotions  are  combinations  of  lead  water  viduals.     The  practice  was  soon  adopted  in  the 

and  opium,  and  the  *black  wash'   (a  mixture  of  American  colonies.     In  1720  we  find  notice  of  a 

a  dram  of  calomel  to  a  pint  of  lime-water).    The  lottery  in  Philadelphia,  the  prize  being  a  new 

latter  is  very  serviceable  for  ulcers  and  unclean  brick  house,  for  which  350  tickets  at  20  shillings 

wounds,    especially    those    of    venereal    origin,  each  were  to  be  dra^vn.    Soon  after  lotteries  iS- 

Among  stimulating  lotions  is  a  solution  of  sal  came  common  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1729  the 

ammoniac  in  water  or  in  vinegar  with  or  without  Legislature  prohibited  them,  but  the  law  appears 

the  addition  of  alcohol;  it  is  serviceable  where  to  have  remained  a  dead  letter.     Many  of  these 

there  is  no  wound  of  the  skin,  as  for  rheumatism,  early  lotteries  were  organized  for  public  objects 

neuralgia,   etc.      Antiseptic    lotions   contain   hi-  — the    paving    of    streets,    the    construction    of 

chloride  of  mercury,  or  carbolic  acid,  or  boracic  wharves,  and  the  like.    Lotteries  for  the  erection 

acid,  etc.    A  fomentation  is  a  lotion  used  hot.    A  of   churches   and   educational   buildings   became 

collyrium  is  an  eye-wash,  and  generally  contains  a  common  in  most  of  the  colonies  after  the  middle 

soluble  astringent  salt,  such  as  subacetate  of  lead  of  the  century.    In  1750  a  lottery  was  organized 

or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  to  raise   an  edifice   for  Yale  College;    Harvard 

LOTOPH'AOI.     See  LotusEatehs.  '"aised  funds  in  a  similar  way  in  1772,  and  again 

A      fin.      .                     ^  /-.u     1  XX    >-i    V  ***  1806.    The  diffkultv  in  raising  funds  for  pub- 

I-OT^A.    The  stage  name  of  Charlotte  Crab-  y^^  purposes  led  to  the'great  extension  of  lotteries 

tree  (q.v.).  in  the  colonial  period;  and  even  after  the  Revo- 

IiOTTSBy  ldt't?r.  A  family  of  German  print-  lution  they  were  frequently  employed. 
ers,  intimately  connected  with  the  Reformation.  bi  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  Melchior  Lotteb,  the  mischievous  influence  of  lotteries  came  to  be 
the  elder,  bom  at  Aue,  and  well  known  at  Leip-  generally  recognized.  In  1826  they  were  pro- 
rig  as  early  as  1491.  He  published  missals,  hibited  in  England;  in  1832,  in  France;  in  1830, 
breviaries,  a  Persius  (1512),  Horatii  Epistol<B  in  Belgium;  in  1841,  in  Sweden.  In  the  American 
(1522),  and  Luther  Tesearadccos  Conaolatoria  States,  opposition  to  lotteries  rapidly  developed, 
pro  Lahorantihua  (1520).  His  relations  with  and  in  1833  thev  were  prohibited  by  New  York 
the  Reformation  are  not  perfectly  clear,  but  he  nnd  Massachusetts,  and  by  most  of  the  other 
seems  to  have  been  a  secret  sympathizer.  An  in-  States  in  the  two  following  decades.  The  last 
novation  by  the  elder  Lotter  was  his  use  of  ptronsrhold  of  the  lottery  was  Louisiana.  The 
B4Nnan  letters  for  Latin,  reserving  the  Gothic  Louisiana  State  Lottery,  which  received  a 
typea  for  German.  His  son  was  also  named  charter  for  twenty-five  years  in  1868,  had  a 
MEijCHioa  (?-c.  1542),  which  has  resulted  in  some  monopoly  of  the  business  within  the  State, 
bibliographical  confusion.  Melchior.  the  younger,  and  was  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  $40,000 
ia  best  known  for  printing  Luther's  Bible,  Daa  a  year  into  the  State  treasury.  In  1890  the 
neue  Testament  (1522).  and  the  impressions  of  company  made  great  efforts  to  secure  a  re- 
1523  and  1524  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  newal  of  its  charter,  offering  finally  an  an- 
tranaf erred  afterwards  to  Lufft  (q.v.).  He  pub-  nual  payment  of  $1,250,000  for  it;  but  the  act 
lished  many  other  German  writings  of  Luther,  rechartering  the  company  was  vetoed  by  the 
Only  a  little  less  important  was  his  bringing  a  Governor.     By  an  act  of.  Congress  of  1890,  the 
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1  through  the  ini.ila  of  lottery  ndTer- 
tiMments,  or  of  registeTed  letters  addrewed  to 
lotteries  or  their  Hgeota,  ia  prohibited.  Lotteries 
of  one  kind  or  another,  gencrallj  managed  on 
State  account,  still  exist  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  yield  a  very  considerable  revenue. 
They  are  generally  admitted  to  exercise  a  veiy 
baneful  influence,  encouraging  recklessness  and 
unthrift,  especially  in  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  various  principle*  upon 
which  lotteries  are  organized,  consult  Palgrave, 
"Lotteries,"  in  Dictionary  of  PoUtieai  Economy 
(IjDndon,  1896)  ;  for  a  good  'discussion  of  the 
social  and  economic  effects  of  the  lottery,  Laason, 
Lotterit  und  Volktv^irtachaft  (Berlin,  1894). 
An  excellent  account  of  English  lotteries  will  be 
found  in  Aahton,  Hittory  of  Engltth  Lotteriea 
(London,  1893).  The  beat  short  history  of  lot- 
teries in  America  is  Spofford's  "Lotteries  in 
American  History,"  in  Annual  Rcfiorf  of  the 
American  HUtoricai  Ataociotion  (Washington, 
1892}. 

LOTTI,  lat'tft,  AsTOKio  (c.leG7-!740),  An 
Italian  composer,  born  probably  in  Veniee.  His 
father  had  been  Court  kapellmeister  at  Hanover, 
and  the  hoy  early  began  to  study  music.    He  com- 

Eleted  hia  musical  education  under  Lesrcnzi,  and 
y  his  aeventeenth  year  had  produced  an  opera, 
II  Oiuttino.  In  1687  he  became  a  chorister  at 
Saint  Mark's,  in  1690  assistant  Organist,  in 
1704  chief  organist,  and  in  1730  he  obtained  the 
much -cove  ted   poat   of   maeatro.     On   the   in  vita - 
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Florence) ,  which  is  often  attributed  to  Gionnoiie; 
"Saiot  Jerome,"  in  the  Louvre,  Paris;  "virgin 
with  Saints,"  at  Bergamo  ( 1621 )  ;  and  some  por- 
traits at  the  Brera  Gallery,  Milan.  Hia  last 
works  are  so  like  Titian'a  that  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  tell  them  apart  in  many  cases.  Lotto 
seemed  to  have  the  faculty  of  aasimilating  Um 
style  of  each  painter  he  imitated,  without  en- 
tirely losing  his  native  power. 

LOTUS  (Lat.  lolus,  from  Gk.  itrrit,  *  nams 
given  to  several  different  plants).  The  nanu 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  number  of  different 
plants  whose  fruit  was  used  for  food.  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  these  is  the  Ziagphvt  Loftu, 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south  of 
Europe,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rham- 
naceie.  (See  Jujl-be.)  The  fruit  of  the  Diospy- 
roB  lotus,  or  date  plum,  was  sometimes  called 
the  lotus.  The  name  lotus  was  also  given  to 
several  beautiful  species  of  water-lily  (q.v.), 
especially  to  the  blue  water-lily  (Xymphaa  («■ 
pentU),  the  Egyptian  water-lily  {Symphaa  Lo- 
tut],  end  to  the  nelumbo  (yetumbu  speciomt) 
(q.v.),  which  grow  in  stagnant  and  slowly  run- 
ning water  in  the  south  of  Asia  and  north  of 
Afriaa.  The  VympAtca  Lolut  grows  in  the  Nils 
and  adjacent  rivulets,  and  has  a  large  white 
flower.  The  root  is  eaten  by  the  people  who  live 
near  Lake  Mensaleh.  It  was  the  favorite  flower 
of  ancient  Egypt,  end  is  still  often  seen  made 
into   wreaths   or   garlands,   placed   on   the   fore- 


i  operatic  composer,  his  later  yeara 
were  devoted  to  sacred  music,  his  choral  com- 
positions being  unusiielly  impressive.  He  ef- 
fected the  severe  contrapuntal  style,  but  softened 
it  by  a  more  modem  use  of  harmonic  devices; 
while  in  his  church  mu^ic  he  avoided  orchestral 
accompaniments  in  order  to  retain  unhampered 
the  original  melodies.  In  addition  to  being  a 
skillful  composer,  I^tti  was  a  popular  and 
capable  teacher.  He  composed  twenty  operas, 
which  were,  however,  of  but  ephemeral  interest. 
His  most  famous  wo^a  were  hi^  misereres, 
masses,  and  motets.     He  died  in  Venice. 

LOTTO  (It.,  lot).  A  gnmp  of  chance,  played 
on  boards  divided  into  27  squares  arranged  in 
three  horizontal  rows.  Five  squares  in  each 
horizontal  row  are  marked  wilh  numbers  i)e- 
tween  I  and  90,  four  squares  being  left  blank. 
The  first  vertical  row  contains  units,  the  second 
tens,  etc.  The  game  may  be  played  by  an  in- 
definite number  of  persona,  each  of  whom  is  pro- 
vided with  a  board,  on  which  he  covers  the  space 
marked  with  the  number  corresponding  to  that 
of  a  counter  drawn  from  a  bag  and  called  out 
by  a  dealer.  The  winner  is  the  player  who  first 
""     "1   any  horizontal 


nil   the   five   numbers  < 


LOTTO,  lAt'ta,  LoBES^o  le.UaO-c.l.'lSfil .  An 
Italian  painter,  born  in  Venice.  He  studied  in 
Venice  under  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  sometimes 
imitated  his  manner,  but  also  that  of  Pnlma, 
Giorgione,  and  Titian.  He  lived  many  years  at 
Bergamo,  then  went  to  Recnnati.  and  lastly  to 
Loreto.  where  he  died.  Toward  1548  his  powers 
had  decidedly  declined,  but  before  that  date  he 
produced  a  number  of  notable  pictures,  among 
them:  "Virgin  and  Saints"  (Borchese  Gallery, 
Some) ;  "The  Three  Ages  of  Man"  (Pitti  Palace, 


heads  of  women  or  held  in  their  hands,  K>d 
amelled  for  its  fragrance.  It  frequently  «ppc*n 
in  the  hieroglyphs,  where  it  represents  the  up- 

fier  country  or  Southern  Egypt,  and  entered 
argely  into  works  of  art.  In  mythology,  it 
was  the  special  emblem  of  Nefer  Atum,  the  aon 
of  Ptah  end  Bast;  the  god  Harpocrstea  Is  seated 
upon  it ;  and  there  was  a  rayBtical  lotas  of  the 
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part,  being  called  the  sacred  bean.  The  Hindu 
deities  of  the  different  sects  are  often  represented 
seated  on  a  throne  of  its  shape,  or  on  the  ex- 
panded flower.  It  symbolized  the  world;  the 
meru,  or  residence  of  the  gods;  and  female 
beauty.  Among  the  Chinese  the  lotus  had  a  simi- 
lar reputation  and  poetic  meaning,  being  espe- 
cially connected  with  Fuh,  or  Buddha,  and 
symbolizing  female  beauty,  the  small  feet  of 
their  women  bein^  called  kin  loSn,  or  'golden 
lilies.'  In  the  United  States  the  name  lotus  is 
often  applied  to  the  yellow  water-lily  or  water- 
chinquapin  (Nelumbo  lutea),  Lotus  is  also  the 
generic  name  for  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
of  which  there  are  about  80  species.  They 
have  leaves  with  three  leaflets  and  red,  yellow, 
or  white  flowers.  One  of  the  best  known  is  bird's- 
foot  clover  {Lotus  comiculatus) .  It  grows  on 
li^ht  sandy  soils  where  hardly  any  otber  plant 
will  thrive  and  is  much  liked  by  stock.  It  is 
commonly  grown  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States,  especially  at  the  South.  In  Europe  Celt  is 
australis,  the  hackberry  (q.v.),  is  called  lotus. 
See  Colored  Plate  of  Aquatic  Plants. 

LOTUS  BIKD.     The  Queensland  parra.     See 
Jacana. 

LOTTTS'EATEBS  (Lat.  Xotophagi,  from 
Atrro^yoi,  from  \ur6tf  l6tos,  lotus  +  ^Tcti'y 
phageiiiy  to  eat ) .  A  mythical  Libyan  people,  in- 
habiting a  portion  of  Cyrenaica,  in  Northern 
Africa.  These  people  were  greatly  dependent 
for  subsistence  on  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which 
also  yielded  an  excellent  wine,  and  it  made 
those  who  partook  of  it  forget  all  about  their 
native  land.  The  place  was  visited  by  Ulysses 
in  his  wanderings,  and  no  sooner  had  his  sail- 
ors eaten  the  fruit  and  partaken  of  the  juice 
than  they  lost  all  desire  of  returning  to  Greece. 
The  plant  has  been  identified  as  the  jujube 
(Zisyphus  lotus).  The  people  living  on  the 
coast  of  Tripoli  now  eat  the  jujube  fruit  and 
make  from  it  a  favorite  drink.  Other  plants 
mentioned  in  this  connection  are  the  Celtis  aus- 
traits,  the  nettle  tree,  a  member  of  the  elm  tribe 
which  bears  a  small  sweet  fruit,  and  also  the  fig. 

IiOTTTS  TBEE.    See  Hackdehby. 

IiOTZE,  Id^tse,  Rudolf  Hebmani?  (1817-81). 
A  Qerman  philosopher.  He  was  born  at  Bautzen 
in  Saxony,  and  educated  at  Leipzig,  where  in 
1830  he  took  doctor's  degrees  in  medicine  and 
philosophy,  and  became  a  privat-docent  in  both 
subjects.  In  1842  he  was  made  professor  ex- 
traordinary in  the  university,  and  two  years 
later  succeeded  Herbart  in  the  professorship  at 
Oottingen.  Here  he  did  all  his  subsequent  work. 
In  1881  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  but  delivered 
lectures  there  only  part  of  a  semester  before  his 
death  on  July  1,  1881.  Among  his  more  im- 
portant works  are:  Metaphysik  (1841);  Logik 
(1843)  ;  Mikrokosmus  (1856-64)  ;  and  Oeschichte 
der  Aesthetik  in  Deutsckland  (1868).  Of  his 
projected  definitive  System  der  Philosophie  only 
two  parts  were  completed  before  his  death — the 
Loffik  (1874;  2d  ed.  1881)  and  the  Metaphysik 
(1879)  ;  an  English  translation  of  both  has  ap- 
pearM  (Oxford,  1884;  reprinted  1887-88).  After 
nia  death  also  appeared  notes  from  his  lectures 
on  the  important  disciplines  of  philosophy  ( Eng. 
trans.,  ed.  G.  T.  Ladd,  6  vols.,  Boston,  1884-87). 
Lotze  was  one  of  the  most  influential  philoso- 
phers of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
His  main  significance  is  to  be  found  in  his  at- 


tempt to  reconcile  mechanism  and  teleology:  i.e. 
to  show  that  a  scientific  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena by  efficient  causation  does  not  exclude 
purpose.  Mechanism,  instead-  of  being  antago- 
nistic to  teleology,  was  considered  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  any  true  system  of  teleology;  for  it  is 
only  an  aspect  of  the  interrelation  of  things,  and 
interrelation  is  essential  to  a  world  in  which  pur- 
pose may  be  realized.  Relations  do  not  obtain 
between  independent  things;  they  are  states  of 
things;  they  are  as  much  attributes  of  things  as 
sensible  qualities  are.  Things,  therefore,  are  not 
independent,  but  are  essentially  related.  What 
these  things  are  in  their  inner  nature  can  be  con- 
ceived only  by  analogy.  Spirit  is  the  onlv  form 
of  inner  being  that  we  know ;  hence  following  out 
this  analogy  he  gets  a  system  of  monads  (see 
Leibnitz),  which  must  all  be  thought  to  be 
grounded  in  a  supreme  absolute  personality  or 
God.  In  his  philosophy,  especially  of  the  abso- 
lute, Lotze  is  mfiuenced  as  much  by  the  pressure 
of  his  feelings  and  emotions  as  by  the  demands 
of  logic,  and  his  idealism  is  ethical  rather  than 
intellectual.  In  psychology,  his  most  noteworthy 
contribution  was  the  local-sign  theory,  according 
to  which  the  distinctive,  non-spatial  sense-attri- 
butes, which  vary  according  to  the  locality  of  the 
sense-organs  stimulated,  are  the  original  element 
out  of  which  our  space-consciousness  is  built. 
Consult:  Lindsay,  "Hermann  Lotze,"  in  Mind 
(1876);  Santayna,  "Lotze's  Moral  Idealism," 
in  Mind  (1890);  Eastwood,  "Lotze's  Antithesis 
Between  Thought  and  Things,"  in  Mind  (1892)  ; 
Jones,  A  Critical  Account  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Lotze,  the  Doctrine  of  Thought  (New  York, 
1895)  ;  Hartmann,  Loizes  Philosophie  (Leip- 
zig, 1888)  ;  Moore,  The  Ethical  Aspect  of  Lotze*s 
Metaphysics  (New  York,  1901);  Robins,  Some 
Problems  of  Lotze^s  Theory  of  Knowledge  (ib., 
1900)  ;  E.  Pfleiderer,  Lotzes  philosophische  Welt- 
anschauung nach  ihren  Grundziigen  (2d  ed., 
Boston,  1884) ;  Vorbrodt,  Prinzipien  der  Ethiic 
und  Religionsphilosophie  Lotzes  (Dessau,  1891). 

IiOUBET,  1550)4',  Emile  ( 1838— ) .  A  French 
statesman,  seventh  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public. He  was  born  at  Marsanne,  in  the  De- 
partment of  DrOme,  Southern  France,  the  son 
of  a  prosperous  peasant  proprietor.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Paris,  where  he  graduated  in  law,  and 
then  returned  south  and  established  himself  in 
practice  at  MontC^limar.  His  legal  ability  soon 
attracted  attention,  and  won  for  him  recognition 
and  influence.  He  was  appointed  counsel  for  the 
Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway,  and 
became  mayor  of  the  city  of  iMont^limar.  In  1876 
he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Here 
he  joined  the  proup  known  as  the  Republican  l^eft. 
He  was  reelected  to  the  Lower  House  in  1877 
and  1881,  and  in  1885  was  chosen  Senator.  In 
December,  1887,  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  M. 
Tirard  as  Minister  of  Public  Works,  but  retired 
with  his  colleagues  in  April  following.  On  Febru- 
ary 29, 1892,  he  became  Premier  by  appointment  of 
President  Camot,  who  was  his  personal  friend, 
succeeding  M.  de  Freycinet.  He  himself  took  the 
portfolio  of  the  Interior.  His  administration, 
which  lasted  until  November,  was  marked  by 
successfully  meeting  the  problems  arising  from 
the  miners*  strike  at  Carmaux.  and  by  the  un- 
earthing of  the  Panama*  scandal,  but  upon  a 
favorable  vote  in  the  Chamber  on  a  resolution 
declaring  that  the  CJovemment  policy  was  too 
passive,  he  resigned.    Reelected  to  the  Senate,  he 
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was  chosen  president  of  that  body  in  1896  and  provement,  and  owns  its  water,  gas,  and  electric 
again  in  1898.  On  February  16,  1899,  occurred  lighting,  parks,  markets,  cemeteries,  allotment 
the  sudden  death  of  President  F6lix  Faure,  and  gardens  and  charities.  The  town  utilizes  its  waste; 
two  days  later  the  National  Assembly,  compris-  it  burns  the  garbage  in  special  destructors  which 
ing  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  met  in  joint  generate  steam  for  the  pumps  of  the  sewage 
session  and  on  the  first  ballot  chose  M.  Loubet  works,  the  sewage  being  utiliied  on  farms.  The 
as  President  of  the  Republic.  His  Presidency  town  also  supports  a  free  library,  provides  tech- 
strengthened  the  Republic,  and  became  marked  nical  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  with 
by  an  almost  total  disappearance  of  the  Mon-  its  numerous  endowed  schools  has  exceptional 
archists  as  a  party.  educational  advantages.  Hosieiy  and  lace  are  its 
LOTTBON.  lou'dftn,  Gideon  Ebnst.  An  Aus-  principal  manufactures;  it  has  iron  foundries?,  and 
trian  general.    See  Laudon.  »  ^11  ^^^5^  ^^^5;®  came  the  great  bell  ( 17Mi 

•  ^^^^*,     ,     -,         ^  «  , tons)   of  Samt  Paul's,  London.     There  are  also 

LOUDON,    louMon,   John   Claudius    ( 1783-  machine  shops,    electrical   works,  etc.     Lough- 

1843).    A  Scotch  botanist,  bom  at  Cambuslang,  borough  dates  from  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 

Lanarkshire.     He   got   his   education   in  .Edm-  ^nd  the  town  and  manor  were  bestowed  upon 

burgh,  and  in  1803  went  to  London  as  a  land-  H^gh  Lupus  by  William  I.     It  is  mentioned  in 

scape  gardener.     In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  Domesday  Book  as  Luctebume.     Population,  in 

Linniean  Society,  and  three  years  later  he  rented  iggj^  18^196;  in  1901,  21,600. 

a   large   farm   in  Oxfordshire;   but   the   invest-  

ments,  although  at  first  remunerative,  failed,  and        LOUIS  L,  l?5gas  or  lo5l;  Fr,  pron,  loo'^',  the 

an  accident  to  his  right  arm  six  years  later  at  Pious   (called  by  the  French  le  D^bonnaire,  i.e. 

length  (1825)  requir^  its  amputation.    In  1820  'tender-hearted  to  the  point  of  weakness')    (778- 

he  first  published  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  and  840).    Roman  Emperor  and  King  of  the  Franks 

in  1828  began  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  from  814  to  840;  youngest  son  of  Charles  the 

His  great  work,  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Great.     His  elder  brothers  having  died,  he  suc- 

Britannicum,   issued   in   monthly   parts,   was   a  ceeded  his  father  in  814.     Although  not  desti- 

financial  failure,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  up  tute    of   ability,  .his    lack    of    energy    and   de- 

his  old  trade  of  landscape  gardener,  in  which  he  cision  finally  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the 

had  great  success.     He  established  and  edited  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great.     In  817  he  ap- 

the  Architectural  Magazine,  to  which  John  Rus-  portioned    the   empire    among   his    three    sons, 

kin  contributed.     Among  his  writings  are:   Ob-  Lothair,  Pepin,  and  Louis,  to  take  effect  after 

servations  on  Laying  Out  Public  Squares (IS03)  ;  his  death,  but  he  had  Lothair  crowned  as  Em- 

An  Immediate  and  Effective  Mode  of  Raising  the  peror.     The  others  were  dissatisfied,  while  Ber- 

Rental    of    the    Landed    Property    of    England  nard,  a  nephew  of  Lotus,  who  had  been  made 

(1808)  ;  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  (1822)  ;  King  of  Italy  by  Charles  the  Great,  finding  him- 

the  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture    (1825);   and  self  threatened  by  the  new  arrangement,  revolted, 

the  Encyclopedia  of  Plants  (1829).    The  genus  The  Emperor,  getting  Bernard  into  his  power, 

Loudonia  was  named  after  him.  P«t  out  his  eyes,  Bernard  dying  soon  after  as  a 

L0U3X)UN,  lou'don,  John  Campbell,  fourth  Ef«^^  «^^^j«  niutilation.     In  his  i^orse  the 

Earl  of   (1705-82).     A  British  soldier,  the  only  Emperor  did  public  penance  and  wished  to  enter 

son  of  Hugh,  third  Earl  of  Loudoun.     He  sue-  a  monastery,  but  yielded  to  the  importunity  of 

ceeded  his  father  in  1731,  and  from  1734  was  a  V'^**f '^"S  ""     '  ""    k®  •^S^'^^lf  .T"  I' 

renresentative  neer  of  Scotland     He  entered  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  Bavana,  who  in  823  bore  him  a  son, 

It^^  ?«   179?  ^A  L^v  l^  t^\^\^^r^nn  ihl  ^uowu  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bald.    In  829, 

army  in  1727,  and  took  an  active  part  on  tne  .     ,, .  .  .     -•'.,.  ,       ,  j-.^ 

side  of  the  Govemment  in  the  rebellion  of  1745.  ,"?  *•>«  '"*?"»*  «* .""»  f""-  ^  PJ??*^  »,f^  '^^^ 

In  March,   1758,  he  was  sent  out  to  command  "^n  °.'  the  Empire ;  bnt  to  this  tde  elder  sons 

all  the  British  forces  in  America.    From  Albany  lothair  Louis  and  Pepm,  objected^  and  the  resuU 

he  issued  orders  for  a  much  reprobated  embarg^j  Z      •  S        f  J.,    v        .„  ^^L  ^~    ^  f^ 

■.    ,,      A     •  _         ^i„  • j„,  4.^  ««««^«i  „  «^  remainder  of  the  Emperors  life.    Twice  was  the 

on  all  outgoing  vessels  m  order  to  conceal  a  pro-  ^^  ^  prisoner  and  deposed  by  his  sons 
^sed  attack  on  Ix,uisburg.    He  then  »i^^^^^^^^^  3  P.  oTt^moJ  Field  of 

^"^  ^<?'in  riSi  ?^Ln.J' .r^Jnln^t,!^^^   .SS  Lie**  :  »>«*  lothair,  by  his  ambition  incurred  ths 

rK'fl^tTbut&n\"'th\lT^  hostility  of  his  brothe^  who  «,nspired  to ^^to^ 

numli^red   one   more  vestel   than   his   own,  he  ^^^"  ^"the'  *?  t^^  *''""»«•.  ^X"",  ^^  •'"  ^' 

lingered  for  a  time  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  re-  ?nd  Louis  made  a  new  divismn  the  following  year 

turaed  to  New  York  without  striking  a  blow.  ^  ^''\°'  ?^  \^^^"  ""[^  ^"l^'  'tt"**  ""'^ 

1- „  ii,„  «„(.„,  „«  Din.  ♦„  „„„»,   t™,j™._  ™».  Bavaria   to   Louis,    and   excluding  the   son   of 

Vpon  the  entrv  of  Jritt  to  power,  Xx>uaoun  was  ti     .        »     •    ^  xv  x  ■?     •  «i  j 

rerallod   and  General  Amherst  was  aoDointed  to  Pepin.    Against  this  arrangement  Louis  revolted. 

hrSat     In^?62"L1rrwaTsen?T^tn^  -f,^^  joined  by  the  son  of  Pepin.    In  the  midst 

in    command   with    the    English    expedition    to  2,'  ^^^  !^«'-.  ""e.^f '"'  ^led  near  Ingelheim. 

Portupftl  ©  r-  jjg  ^j^g  buried  at  Metz.    Consult:  Stmson,  Jahr- 

•  ^».'*.^^««^«*^—    ,,-.*.              «  bUcher  des  frankischen  Reiehs  unter  Ludwiq  dem 
LOUOHBOBOUOH,  Ittfbflr-d.     A  manufac-  jPrommen     (Leipzig,    1862-65)  ;     Dilmmler;    Oe- 

tunng  and  market  town  m  Leicestershire    Eng-  schichte  des  ostfrankischen  Reiehs  (2d  ed.,  Leip- 

land,  12  miles  northwest  of  Leicester  and  the  sec-  j^„  1887-88). 
ond  place  of  importance  in  the  county    (Map:        ^^ 

England,  E  4).  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  re-  LOUIS  II.  (c.822-876).  Roman  Emperor 
stored  parish  church  dating  from  the  fourteenth  from  855  to  875,  son  of  Lothair  I.  He  was  made 
centurv,  the  building  of  the  richlv  endowed  gram-  King  of  the  Lombards  in  844,  was  crowned  Em- 
mar  school,  founded  in  1495,  and  the  town  hall  peror  in  860,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  lUly 
and  com  exchange.  It  is  the  railway  centre  of  a  in  865.  He  was  a  weak  ruler,  and  under  him  the 
rich  agricultural  district  and  has  a  fine  market  power  of  the  Empire  declined  rapidly.  His  con- 
place.  The  town  has  undergone  much  modem  im-  quests  from  the  Saracens  in  the  south  of  Italj 
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'Were  appropriated  by  the  Gredc  Emperor.    He  of  apoplexy.    His  Court  was  noted  on  aooount  of 

left  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  married  to  Boso,  the  many  famous  writers  who  gathered  there  to 

King  of  Provence.    Ckmsult  Gregorovius,  History  aid  in  the  struggle  against  John  XXII.     Most 

of  tke  City  of  Rome  in  the  M^UUe  Ages,  trans-  notable   among  these  was   Marsilius  of   Padua 

lated  by  Hamilton   (London,  1894-1900).  (q-v.).    Consult  Fischer,  Ludwig  IV, ,  der  Bayer 

LOUIS  m.    (c.880.924).     Roman   Emperor.  (l-«ipog.  1882). 

He  was  the  son  of  Boso,  King  of  Burgundy,  and  LOUIS  IH.,  the  Child  (893-911).    Kin^  of 

Irmengarde,  daughter  of  the  £mperor  Louis  II.  Germany  from  900  to  911.     He  was  raised  to 

In  887  he  succeeded  his  father,  under  his  mother's  the  throne  of  Germany  soon  after  the  death  of 

regency,  as  a  vassal  of  Charles  the  Fat.     After  his  father,  Amulf,  by  the  influence  of  Archbishop 

the  death  of  King  Lambert    (898)    he  engaged  Hatto  of  Mainz,  who  governed  the  country  in  the 

in  a  contest  for  the  crown  of  Italy  with  Berengar  name  of  Louis.    Germany  was  in  a  wretched  con- 

I.,  and  in  901   received  the  Imperial  crown  at  dition  under  bis  rule,  and  the  Hungarians  seized 

Rome;  but  he  quarreled  with  his  Italian  under-  this  opportunity  to  devastate  the  German  lands 

lords,  and  in  his  absence  lost  Pa  via  and  Verona,  as  far  as  Thuringia.    The  Carolingian  dynasty  in 

Louis  returned  to  Italy,  and  recovered  Verona,  Germany  ended  with  Louis  III.     Consult  Greg- 

but   was   surprised  and  captured  by   Berengar,  orovius,  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  in  the  Mid- 

who  put  out  his  eyes  and  sent  him  back  to  Bur-  die  Ages,  translated  by  Hamilton  ( London,  1894- 

.gundy   (905).     During  the  last  twenty  years  of  1900).    See  Cabglingians. 

his  life  his  lands  were  held  by  Hugh,  his  kins-  roUIS  I.,  of  Anjou  (1339-84).    A  King  of 

™*^-  Naples,  son  of  John  the  Good  of  France.    After 

LOUIS  IV.   (c.1287-1347).     Holy  Roman  Em-  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  in  1360,  he  was  given  as  a 

peror  from  1314  to  1347,  sumamed  the  Bavarian,  hostage  to  Edward  III.  of  England,  but  returned 

He  was  a  son  of  Louis  the  Strict,  Duke  of  Upper  to  France  on  parole  in  1363,  and  remained  there. 

Bavaria,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  He  became  Governor  of  Languedoc  under  Charles 

Rudolph  I.  of  Hapsburg.    He  succeeded  his  father  V.,  and  fought  bravely  against  tlie  English.     In 

in   1294,  his  mother  being  Regent,  but  after  a  1380  he  became  regent  for  the  incapable  Charles 

long  contest  w^ith  his  brother,  Rudolph,  allowed  VI.,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Antipope  Clement 

the  latter  a  share  in  the  Government.     In  1314  VII.  was  adopted  by  Joanna  I.,  Queen  of  Naples, 

he  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans  as  the  sue-  as  her  successor.     The   rival  Pope,  Urban  VL, 

eessor  of  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg.     Four  of  supported  Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  succeeded  in 

the  electors  voted  for  him,  but  three  declared  making    good    his    claim    against    Louis.      See 

in  favor  of  his  cousin,  Frederick  the  Fair,  of  Chabucs  III.  of  Naples;  Joanna  I. 

Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Albert  I.  and  grand-  LOxnS  II.,  op  Anjou  (1377-1417).     An  un- 

«on  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsbuiy,  the  latter  bemg  successful   claimant   to   the   throne    of   Naples, 

proclaimed  Emperor  as  Frederick  III      In  the  inheriting  a  claim   from   his   father,   Louis   I., 

Ttnli^^^'A  T^'^u     ^^^^loao**    ^^\  ^'^u ^^1?^'  he  set  out  for  his  kingdom  in   1390,  and  took 

Mtthldorf,  September  28,  1322,  and  took  Fred-  j^ession  of  it,  but  at  the  end  of  about  nine 

erick  prisoner.     Havmg  by  his  support  of  the  ^^  ^^   ^^^j^^^  ^^^  by  Ladislas,  son  of  his 

Visconti  in  Milan  aroused  the  enmity  of  Pope  j^^^^^^  ^^^1,  Charles  of  Wazzo.    About  twelve 

John  XXII.,  he  was  excommunicated   m   1324,  j^^,  Lo^j,  determined  again  to  conquer 


was  commanded  by  the  Pope  to  appear  be-    ^^  Kingdom.    He  won  the  batUe  of  R< 
him;  but  L0U18  appealed  to  a  general  coun-     ;„  i4ii*b„t  lost  the  help  of  the  Pope, 
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and 

fore  nini;   Duv  i^uis  appeaieu  u,  a  general  coun-  -^   HH^but  lost  the  help  of  the  Pope,  and  re- 

cil,  and  the  summons  was  declared  null  and  void  ^^^^  ^^  France.     His  daughter,  IVlarie,  married 

by  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon.     In  the  same  year  he  pho-igg  yil 

wa"tic&bv  li^h'Fr^erL'k  was  rell^L^  ^^^^  ^'  <>'  ^^'<^^  ^'^^'^'>'    ^  ^'--^"^ 

fTSm'^pSm'^t  o^^^^^  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  son  of  Louis  IL    He  w^s 

into    captivity    if    he    should    find    himself    un-  ?f«P^f  «^*»^^  .successor  by  Queen  Joanna  IL 

able  to  induce   his  adherents  to  transfer  their  ^®  ^*^  *  "^'*^  ^°  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon,  whom 

allegiance.      Failing   in   his   attempt.    Frederick  fr?*"  ^"""^  ilf  *'''*!'^ Jfif  JL^^^^^ 

gav?  himself  up  in  conformitv  with^his  oath,  and  *»^f  two  waged  war  with  each  other.    Louis  died 

was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Bavarian  posses-  **^r*Itrl«  ^  .'^r"' * «^««.« v  .,-,««  ,o-n.     xr- 

sions  ofLouis.    In  1327  Louis  plunged  into  con-  .^^^I?  I-<9«''-,^^?^I<»)il786.1868)     King 

flict    with    the    Pope,    entered    Italy,    and    was  of  Bavaria.  The  eldest  son  of  King  Afeximilian  I., 

crowned  King  of  Lombardy  at  Milan.    In  the  fol-  *»f  was  born  at  Strassburg,  and  educated  at  Land- 

lowing  year  he  received  the  Imperial  crown  at  shut  and  Giittmgen.  He  fought  unwillingly  against 

Rome  from  the  hands  of  Sciarra  Colonna.     (See  Prussia  m  1807,  and  a^mst  Austria  in   1809. 

CoLONNA.)      Through  his  influence  John  XXII.  He  early  showed  a  taste  for  art,  and  traveled 

was  deposed,  and  Peter  de  Corbara  was  raised  to  twice  to  Rome  while  still  a  prince.     In  1825  he 

the  Papal  throne  as  Nicholas  V.     On  his  way  f^uweeded  to  the  throne.     His  reign  waa  distin- 

back  to  Germany  Louis  was  defeated  near  Milan  guished  by  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts 

(1329),  and  the  Antipope  Nicholas  V.  was  soon  *"?  )J«  erection  of  magnificent  public  buildings, 

compelled  to  abdicate.    Tfhe  German  princes,  how-  but  it  was  no  less  characterized  in  later  years 

ever,  aided  Louis  in  his  struggles  against  the  \y  contempt  of  constitutional  rights  and  forms. 

Papacv  at   Avignon,  and  at  a   diet  at   Rhense  Moreover,  the  King's  conduct  gave  great  occasion 

(q.v.)*in  1328  the  electors  declared  that  the  elec-  ^or  scandal,  particularly  in  his  connection  with 

tion  of  an  Emperor  needed  no  Papal  confirmation,  the  dan w  Lola  Montez   (q.v.).    On  account  of 

In  1345  Louis  added  to  his  poweVbv  the  acquisi-  t^ie  revolutionary  disturbances  m  February  and 

tion  of  the  dominions  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Hai-  M*rch    1848,  he  resigned  the  crown  in  favor  of 

iiault.  and  Friesland,  which  after  the  death  of  "»  eldest  son,  Maximilian  II. 

WillUm    IV.   of  Holland   descended   to   Louis's  LOTTIS  H.  (1845-86).    King  of  Bavaria.    He 

wife,  Margaret  of  Holland.    He  died  of  a  stroke  succeeded  his  father,  Maximilian  IL,  in  1864. 
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He  was  a  bachelor  and  eccentric,  showing  himself  LOUIS  HL    (863?-882).     King  of  the  West 

infrequently  to  his  subjects,  and  being  devoted  Franks  from  879  to  882.    He  was  the  son  of  Louis 

more  to  art,  especially  music,  than  to  the  cares  II.     At  his  father's  death  he  and  his  brother 

of  government.     His  generosity  toward  Richard  Carloman  succeeded  to  the  throne,  although  not 

Wagner,  the  composer,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  without  opposition,  as  their  legitimacy  was  ques- 

gifts  and  honors,  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  tioned.     Louis  was  successful  against  the  rebel- 

the  country.     He  joined  Prussia  against  France  lious  nobles  and  expelled  the  Northmen  from  the 

in  1870-71,  though  he  did  not  go  to  the  front  region  of  the  Loire  and  Somme,  defeating  them 

in  person,  and  favored  the   unity  of  Germany  in  a  great  battle  at  Saucourt,  which  hiu  been 

under  the  Imperial  rule  of  William  I.     He  fol-  commemorated  in   the  German   poem  the  Lud- 

lowed  his  own  caprices  rather  than  the  guidance  toigalied, 

of  any  political  party,  though  he  used  his  in-  LOUIS  IIL   (II.),  the  Youngeb  (c.825-882). 

fluence  against  the  Ultramontones.    He  piled  up  ^  King  of  the  East  Franks,  son  of  Louis  the 

beautiful   buildings,   regardless  of  expense,  and  German.    In  866  he  received  from  his  father,  as 

imposed  an  immense  debt  on  the  country.    It  was  his  share  of  the  kingdom,  Francpnia,  Saxony,  and 

his  extravagance  that  caused  the  ministers  to  Thuringia.     He  rebelled   repeatedly  against  his 

have  him  declared  insane,  June  10.  1886.    Three  paternal  overlord.     Louis  the   German   died   in 

days  later  he  drowned  himself  m  the  btamberger  g^g  j^  the  midst  of  a  war  against  Charles  the 

See.  Bald,    King   of    the    W^est   Franks.      Louis   the 

LOUIS  H.,  THE  Strict   (1228-94).     A  Duke  Younger  in  the  same  year  defeated  Charles  at 

of  Bavaria,  grandson  of  Louis  I.  and  successor  Andemach.      He    secured    the    royal   title,   and 

and  son  of  Otho  II.     In  1253  he  began  to  rule,  added  Friesland  and  Bavaria  to  his  possessions, 

together  with  his  brother  Henr^';  but  two  years  Louis  in  879  attempted  to  win  the  crown  of  the 

afterwards  divided  the  duchy  with  him,  taking  West  Franks.     In  this  he  failed,  but  he  became 

for  his  own  share  Upper  Bavaria  and  the  Rhen-  master  of  the  whole  of  Lorraine.     He  died  at 

ish  Palatinate.     Louis's  nickname,  'the  Strict,'  Frankfort  after  a  severe  campaign  against  the 

he  gained  by  frequent  fits  of  unreasonable  sever-  Normans. 

ity.  In  1256  he  executed  Marie  of  Brabant,  his  LOUIS  IV.^  called  d'Outbemer  ( 'from  beyond 
first  wife.  He  made  many  wars,  and  on  the  the  sea')  (921-954).  King  of  France  from 
whole  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  day  in  936  to  954.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles  the  Sim- 
Southern  Germany.  With  the  Archbishop  of  pie,  and  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  England 
Mainz  he  urged  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Haps-  in  921,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  Court 
burg  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  was  the  only  of  King  Athelstan,  his  mother's  brother,  hence 
one  of  the  electors  to  stand  by  the  Hapsburgs  his  surname.  On  the  death  of  Rudolph  of  Bur- 
after  Rudolph's  death.  He  married,  for  his  third  gundy,  in  .936,  he  was  called  to  the  French  throne 
wife,  Mathilde,  Rudolph's  daughter,  and  left  his  by  Hugh  of  Paris  and  W^illiam  of  Normandy.  At 
lands  to  his  sons,  Rudolph  and  Louis.  Consult  first  his  reign  was  troubled  by  a  revolt  headed  by 
SOlte,  Ludvoig  der  Strenge  (Nuremberg,  1857).  Hugh,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  policv,  and 

LOTTIS  Vn.,  THE  Beabded   (13661447).     A  *"  ''^i^]^'/",'^^*'*  *°J'.**-    ^'IJ^^J^ 

Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Ingolstadt.    He  was  bother  r/^*^^,''^lX«ir^''H«rh°  ™«^^^^ 

to  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  ?*L ?^°T,A-    ^t'^v^^.t^f  f^rThI^!.r; 

\>^A  «  »»<>.4.  :«A.,««^  ^    ui    u.^4-u^- :.»  1-^    tt:«  Liouis  tried  to  wrest  Mormandy  from  tne  young 

^i-f  S^fcf    f^    1.^  his  brother-in-law.   His  j,^^    Richard,  who,  however,  iided  by  the  Kini 

greed  won  hini  the  hate  of  the  Parisian  mob.  „,  rk«„_„-i,    L.j„t >..•!.  ».:.«_...     ct«  «..  »Z 

from  which  he  was  barely  rescued  in  1413.     In  ?'  ^T  .    '                     •    P""^''-   ^*     "  -^ 

Germany  his  imperious  temper  kept  him  in  con-  ^'^'  '»"VT  T  ^i^.^'ST**'?  o  J*t   • 

tinual  quarrels.  Vnd  in  1417  he  vfL  set  upon  by  ^"^'iil^f,^h''57^'ji:i'=V.f„*i^^^^ 

assassins,  hired  by  Duke  Henry  the  Rici  an^  ^  .»3  W»^W    QS'1L^^♦™^iT  flSh.^ 

&7n  f40rfrught''bVvXlnd^St  ^^^  <>'  ^^^  ^■■~-- 

win  back  the  old  Wittelsbach  title  of  Margrave  of  I*OTTIS   V.,    le   FAmfixNT    ('the    Sluggard') 

Brandenburg  from   Friedrich,  brother-in-law  of  (c.967-987).     King  of  France  from  986  to  987. 

Duke  Henry;  and,  in  1433,  fell  under  the  Papal i  He  was  a  son  of  Lothair  and  a  grandson  of  Louis 

ban  for  failure  to  appear  at  the  Council  of  Basel.  d'Outremer.     He  was  associated  with  his  father 

His  son  Louis    (1404-45)    made  war  on  him  in  >n  the  kingship  in  979.     He  was  the  last  King 

1438,  because   of  his   partiality  to  Wieland,  a  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty  in  France.     His  sur- 

natural  child,  captured  him  in   1443,  and  kept  name  was  not  justified.     Consult  Lot,  Lcs  der- 

him    in  constraint  until   1445.     Then  the  Duke  niera  Carolingiena,  Lothaire,  Louis   F.,  Charles 

fell  into  the  hands  of  his  old  enemy,  Henry  of  de  Lorraine  (Paris,  1891). 

Landshut,  and   died  after  a  year  in  prison  at  LOUIS  VI.,  u:  Gros,  i.e.   the  Fat    (c.l080- 

Burghausen,  his  property  going  to  Henry.    Con-  1137).    King  of  France  from  1108  to  1137.    He 

suit    Lang,    Orschichte    Ludtciga    dea    Bariigen  was  the  son  of  Philip  L,  and  was  associated  with 

(Nuremberg,  1821).  his  father  in  the  government  in  1100;  he  succeed- 

LOTJIS  I.     King  of  the  Franks.     See  Louis  !^  ^*?  f^***"  ?  iu^^V.,^*  ?*''?  ^®  ^}^  "*"?''  '7 

I.  THE  Pious.  ^"®  defense  of  the  Church,  but  his  mam  ef- 
forts were  directed  toward  controlling  the  feudal 

LOUIS   II.,    LE   BfeouE,    i.e.   the    Stammerer  lords  of  the  Isle  de  France  and  adding  to  the 

(846-879).    King  of  the  West  Franks  from  877  royal  domains.    He  destroyed  many  of  the  nobles' 

to  879.    He  was  a  son  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  castles  and  never  neglected   an  opportunity  to 

in  867  he  was  crowned  King  of  Aquitaine.     He  gain  additional  lands,  no  matter  how  small  the 

succeeded  his  father  in  877  and  died  April  10,  territory  in  question.    From  the  beginning  of  his 

879.    Louis  had  little  power.  reign  he  was  engaged  in  wars  with  Henry  L  of 
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England.  He  died  August  1,  1137.  Consult: 
Luchaire,  Louis  VI,  le  Oros  (Paris,  1889) ;  id., 
LeM  communes  fransaiaes  (Paris,  1890) ;  id.,  Hia- 
toire  dea  inatitutiona  monarchiquea  de  la  France 
aoua  lea  premiers  Cap4tiena  (Paris,  1891). 

LOTJIS  VH.,  uc  Jeune,  i.e.  the  Young  (c.ll20- 
80).  King  of  France  from  1137  to  1180.  He 
was  the  son  of  Louis  VI.,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1137.  Just  before  his  father's  death  he  had  mar- 
ried Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (q.v.)-  In  1147  he 
went  on  the  Second  Crusade,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  whose  frivolous  conduct  in  the  Holy  Land 
aroused  much  scandal.  In  1162  he  was  divorced 
from  Eleanor,  who  married  within  a  few  weeks 
Henry  Plantagenet,  bringing  him  as  her  dowry 
Aquitaine  with  other  lands,  and  making  the  Eng- 
lisn  King  more  powerful  in  France  than  Louis 
himself.  (See  Henry  II.  of  England.)  A  war 
broke  out  in  1152  between  Henry  and  Louis, 
which  continued  until  1160.  Louis  died  Septem- 
ber 18,  1180.  Although  not  as  vigorous  as  his 
father,  he  followed  the  policy  of  the  latter  and 
made  his  royal  power  respected.  Consult:  Lu- 
chaire, Etudea  aur  lea  actea  de  Louia  VI I.  ( Paris, 
1885),  and  other  works  by  the  same  author  cited 
under  Louis  VI.;  also  Hirsch,  Studien  zur  Oe- 
sckichte  Konig  Ludtviga  VII.  von  Frankreich 
(Leipzig,  1892). 

LOUIS  Vm.,  LE  Lion  (11871226).  King  of 
France  from  1223  to  1226.  He  was  the  son  of 
Philip  Augustus.  In  1215  and  1219  he  engaged 
in  crusades  against  the  Albigenses.  During  the 
revolt  of  the  English  barons  against  John  the 
crown  was  offered  to  him  by  a  party  among  the 
nobles.  In  1216  Louis  landed  in  England,  to 
which  he  laid  claim  as  legitimate  heir,  and  was 
well  received;  but  the  death  of  John  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  III.  prevented  his  success.  In 
1217  he  signed  the  Peace  of  Lambeth,  and  with- 
drew after  receiving  a  large  war  indemnity.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  1223.  In  1226  he  led  a 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  died  while 
returning,  November  8,  1226.  In  his  short  reign 
Louis  followed  faithfully  the  traditions  of  Philip 
Augustus,  and  increased  the  royal  power,  espe- 
cially in  the  south.  His  wife  was  Blanche 
of  Castile  (q.v.).  Consult  Petit-DuUillis,  Etude 
aur  la  vie  ei  le  rigne  de  Louia  VIII,  (Paris, 
1894). 

IX>UIS  IZ.,  known  as  Saint  Loms  (1215- 
70).  King  of  France  from  1226  to  1270.  He 
was  bom  April  25,  1215,  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Louis  VIII.,  in  1226.  His  mother,  Blanche  of 
Castile,  a  woman  of  great  talent  and  sincere 
piety,  was  Regent  during  his  minority,  and  be- 
stowed on  him  a  strictly  religious  education, 
which  materially  influenced  his  character  and 
policy.  In  1242  Louis  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  Henry  III.  of  England,  and  defeated  the 
English  at  Taillebourg  and  at  Saintes.  During 
a  dangerous  illness,  in  1244,  he  made  a  vow  that 
if  he  recovered  he  would  go  in  person  on  a 
crusade,  and  accordingly,  having  appointed  his 
mother  Regent,  he  sailed  in  August,  1248,  with 
40,000  men  to  Cyprus,  whence,  in  the  following 
spring,  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  thinking,  by  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  to  open  the  way  to 
Palestine.  He  took  Damietta,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moham- 
medans, April  6,  1250.  A  ransom  of  a  million 
besanta  procured  his  release  on  May  8,  1250,  to- 
gether with   the  survivors    (6000  men)    of  his 


army.  He  proceeded  by  sea  to  Acre,  and  remained 
in  Palestine  till  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  No- 
vember, 1252,  compelled  him  to  return  to  France. 
He  now  applied  himself  earnestly  to  the  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,  united  certain  provinces  to  the 
Crown  on  the  lapse  of  feudal  rignts  or  by  treaty, 
and  made  many  important  changes,  the  general 
tendency  of  which  was  to  increase  the  royal 
power.  The  code  of  laws  known  as  the  Etahliaae- 
menta  de  Saint  Louia  is,  however,  only  the 
work  of  a  private  compiler.  Louis  embarked  on 
a  new  crusade  July  1,  1270,  and  proceeded  to 
Tunis;  but  a  pestilence  broke  out  in  the  French 
camp  which  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
army  and  the  King  himself.  He  died  August  25, 
1270,  and  his  son,  Philip  III.,  was  glad  to 
make  peace  and  return  to  France.  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.  canonized  him  in  1297.  Louis  was  the 
most  distinguished  monarch  of  his  time.  His 
piety,  justice,  and  mercy  caused  him  to  be  trusted, 
while  his  ability  made  him  respected.  Joinville's 
History  of  Saint  Louia  is  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  of  the  King,  as 
seen  by  a  shrewd  contemporary,  who  was  inti- 
mate with  Louis.  0>nsult:  Berger,  Saint  Louia 
et  Innocent  IV,  (Paris,  1893)  ;  id.,  Hiatoire  de 
Blanche  de  Castile  (Paris,  1895)  ;  Lecoy  de  la 
Marche,  La  France  aoua  Saint  Louia  (Paris, 
1893)  ;  Langlois,  Saint  Louia  (Paris,  1887). 

LOUIS  X.,  LE  HuTiN,  i.e.  the  Quarreler 
(1289-1316).  King  of  France  from  1314  to  1316. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  IV.  During  his 
short  reign  the  government  was  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  ministers.  When  he  died,  on  June  5, 
1316,  there  was  for  the  first  time  no  direct  male 
heir  in  the  Capetian  dynasty.  A  posthumous  8on 
(John  I.)  was  born,  but  he  died  in  a  few  months, 
and  the  throne  went  to  Louis's  brother,  Philip  V. 

LOUIS  ZI.  (1423-83).  King  of  France  from 
1461  to  1483.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
VII.,  and  was  born  at  Bourges,  July  3,  1423. 
Louis  was  by  nature  cruel,  tyrannical,  and  per- 
fidious, and  m  1440  and  1456  he  made  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  against  his  father's  throne.  He 
was  compelled  to  flee  to  Brabant  in  1456  and 
sought  the  protection  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  remained  till  his 
father's  death  in  1461,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  The  severe  measures  which  he  immedi- 
ately adopted  against  the  great  vassals  led  to  a 
coalition  against  him,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
the  great  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany.  ( See 
League  op  the  Public  Weal.)  Louis  owed  his 
success  over  the  princes  more  to  his  artful  policy 
than  to  arms.  When  the  war  threatened  ta 
break  out  anew,  he  invited  Charles  the  Bold 
(q.v.),  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  a  friendly  confer- 
ence at  Pdronne,  in  October,  1468.  His  agents 
meanwhile  had  stirred  up  the  people  of  Lifrge  to 
revolt  against  the  Duke,  upon  the  news  of  which 
occurrence  Charles  made  the  King  a  prisoner,  and 
extorted  from  him  a  humiliating  treaty.  Louis, 
however,  did  not  observe  this  treaty,  and  a  con- 
teat  broke  out,  which  lasted  until  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold  in  1477.  Charles  was  aided  by 
Edward  IV.  of  England,  while  Louis  incited  the 
Swiss  and  Ren6  of  Lorraine  to  oppose  the  ambi- 
tious undertakings  of  Charles.  Charles  the  Bold 
left  an  only  daughter,  the  celebrated  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  who  married  Maximilian  of  Austria. 
Louis  claimed  a  great  part  of  the  Burgundian 
territories  as  male  flefs  lapsed  to  the  superior. 
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He  seized  the  Duchy  of  Burgnndy,  conquered 
Artois,  and  subjugated  Franche-Comt^.  War  was 
waged  with  Maximilian  until  1482,  when  the 
Treaty  of  Arras  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
daughter  of  Maximilian  was  betrothed .  to  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VIII.,  and  Louis 
was  allowed  to  retain  his  c<»que8t6.  In  1480-81 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Provence  were  united  with  the 
Crown.  By  his  warfare  against  the  feudal  lords 
Louis  XI.  rid  France  of  the  anarchical  conditions 
which  had  prevailed,  and  made  the  central  power 
paramount.  He  died  August  30,  1483.  He  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  caused  Lea  cent  nouvellea 
nouvelleSf  an  imitation  of  Boccaccio's  Decavierone, 
to  be  written  by  a  group  of  authors,  between 
1457  and  1461.  He  also  materially  advanced 
•civilization  in  France  b^  encouraging  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  mining.  He  improved  the 
public  roads  and  canals,  established  several  print- 
ing-presses, and  founded  three  universities.  His 
«hief  counselor  during  a  large  part  of  his  reign 
was  the  great  historian  Philip  of  Coraincs.  Con- 
sult: Michelet,  Histoire  de  France  vol.  vi. ; 
S6e,  Lou%8  XL  et  les  vt7/eA  ( Paris,  1893)  ;  Kitchen, 
History  of  France,  vol.  i.  (Oxford,  1885). 

LOUIS  XII.  (1462-1615).  King  of  France 
from  1498  to  1515.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  bom  at  Blois,  June  27, 
1462.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.  he  set 
himself  up  in  opposition  to  the  Court  and  was 
imprisoned  for  three  years  (1487-90).  Upon  the 
death  of  Charles  VI II.  without  issue,  Louis  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  and  in  1499  married  Anne 
of  Brittany,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  thus 
assuring  the  permanent  union  of  Brittany  with 
France.  His  reign  was  marked  by  widespread 
reforms  in  the  finances  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  his 
Chancellor,  the  astute  Cardinal  d'Amboise  (q.v.), 
and  the  mildness  of  his  rule  and  the  prosperity 
which  France  enjoyed  under  him  gave  him  the 
title  of  P^e  du  peuple.  In  1499  Louis,  as 
grandson  of  Valentina  Visconti,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Gian  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  laid  claim 
to  that  State,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
a  French  army  of  some  20,000  men  invaded 
the  country,  overthrew  Ludovico  Sforza,  .nnd  in 
October  took  the  city  of  Milan.  Ry  the  Treaty 
of  Granada,  in  November,  1500,  Louis  and 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  agreed  upon  the  con- 
quest and  partition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
The  victors  quarreled  over  the  siwils,  and  in  1503 
the  French  were  driven  from  Southern  Italy  by 
Gonsalvo  de  C6rdova.  In  December,  1508,  Louis 
joined  the  League  of  Cambrai,  formed  by  the 
Pope  against  Venice,  and  including  in  addition 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. In  May  of  the  following  year  Louis  won 
the  battle  of  Agnadello,  which  effectually  crushed 
the  power  of  Venice.  The  jealousy  of  his  allies 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Holy  league  (1511), 
in  which  the  Pope,  Venice,  Ferdinand,  and  Henry 
VII T.  of  England  united  against  France.  After 
a  victory  at  Ravenna  (April,  1512),  w^here  their 
heroic  general,  Gaston  de  Foix,  fell,  the  French 
were  driven  out  of  Lombardy.  At  the  same  time 
Louis  was  hard  pressed  by  Henry  VIII..  who 
landed  in  France  with  a  strong  army  and  won  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs  in  August,  11513.  As  a  part 
of  the  peace  settlement,  concluded  in  1514  with 
the  Emperor  (who  had  joined  the  allies),  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  the  Pope,  Louis  took  (1514)  for 
his  third  wife  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  the  English 


King.  He  died  January  1,  1515,  leaving  two 
daughters  by  Anne  of  Brittany.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son-in-law,  Francis  I.  of  Angoul£me. 
Consult:  Jehan  d'Autbon  (1466-1527),  Ckro- 
niques  de  Louis  XII.,  a  contemporary  accoimt 
(Paris,  1889-95);  Clayidre,  Histoire  de  JUouis 
XII.  (ib.,  1890  et  seq.) ;  Lacroix,  Louis  XII.  et 
Anne  de  Bretagne  (ib.,  1882). 

LOUIS  XTH.  (1601-43).  King  of  France 
from  1610  to  1643.  He  was  the  son  ol  Henry 
IV.  and  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  was  bom  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  September  27,  1601.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  May  14, 
1610,  his  mother  becoming  Regent.  Louis  XIII. 
took  little  personal  share  in  the  Government, 
though  formally  declared  of  age  in  1614.  In  the 
following  year  he  married  Anne  of  Austria, 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  The  Govern- 
ment remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen  mother 
and  her  favorite,  Concini,  until  April,  1617,  when 
the  latter  was  murdered  at  the  instance  of  the 
Duke  de  Luynes,  a  courtier  who  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  complete  ascendency  over  the  mind 
of  the  King.  The  Queen  mother  was  banished  to 
Blois,  and  for  a  time  there  was  danger  of  civil 
war  between  the  King's  party  and  the  adherents 
of  Maria  de'  Medici.  The  Duke  de  Luynes  died 
in  1621,  and  for  a  time  the  chief  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  La  Vieuville,  through  whose  in- 
fluence Richelieu  (q.v.)  entered  the  King's  coun- 
cil in  1624.  Richelieu  speedily  became  the  chief 
minister  of  Louis.  His  powerful  mind  obtained 
complete  control  over  that  of  the  King,  and  his 
policy  effected  that  increase  of  monarchical  power 
at  the  expense  of  Protestants,  nobles,  and  parlia- 
ments, which  reached  its  consummation  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Huguenots,  during  the 
early  years  of  Louis  XIII.'s  reign,  had  shown 
a  restlessness  which,  combined  with  their  efficient 
organization,  seemed  to  menace  the  power  of  the 
monarchy.  Their  influence,  which  was  especially 
strong  in  B^am  and  Navarre,  was  weakened  by 
the  annexation  of  those  two  little  States  to 
France.  In  1621  this  resulted  in  a  formidable 
rising  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  south,  who  were 
led  by  Rohan  and  Soubise.  After  desultory  fight- 
ing, peace  was  concluded  at  Montpellier,  which 
left  to  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  religion,  of 
all  their  fortilicd  places,  only  La  Rochelle  and 
Montauban.  The  repression  of  the  Huguenots 
was  carried  on  by  Richelieu.  The  last  of  their 
strongholds,  La  Rochelle,  was  taken  in  October, 
1028,  and  the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots 
was  gone  forever.  In  foreign  politics  Richelieu 
continued  the  anti-Hapsburg  policy  of  Henry  IV. 
In  1630  the  War  of  the  Mantuan  Succession  was 
terminated  in  favor  of  Richelieu's  candidate, 
Charles  of  Nevers;  but  it  was  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  (q.v.)  which  supplied  Richelieu  with  the 
great  op]X)rtunity  of  humiliating  the  power  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  an  ally  of 
France,  and  after  his  death  the  Swedish  forces 
continued  to  be  subsidized  by  the  French  King, 
while  the  able  Protestant  general,  Bemhard  of 
Weimar,  was  maintained  in  the  field  with  French 
money.  The  policy  of  Richelieu  resulted  in  the 
acquisition  of  Alsace.  In  the  south,  Roussillon 
was  annexed  in  1641.  Richelieu  maintained  bi^ 
ascendency  over  the  King  in  spite  of  intrigue  and 
conspiracies  on  the  part  of  the  Court.  In  1632 
Gaston  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  King,  led  a 
Spanish  army  into  France  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  hated  minister,  but  he  was  defeated  at  Castel- 
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naudary.  A  rising  un4er  the  Count  de  Soisson  letters,  whose  unrestrained  adulation  was  prob- 
was  repressed  in  1641,  and  this  was  followed  by  ably  as  sincere  as  any  courtiers'  praises  in  history, 
the  unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars  (q.v.).  His  most  influential  adviser  was  Colbert  (q.y.)> 
Louis  died  May  14,  1643,  less  than  half  a  year  his  bourgeois  Minister  of  Finance  (1661-83),  a 
after  his  great  minister.  His  Queen,  after  twenty-  man  of  reasonable  ambitions  and  great  business 
three  years  of  married  life,  bore  a  son  in  1638,  ability,  and  in  touch  with  the  people.  He  re- 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Louis  XIV.;  and  stored  the  finances  of  the  Kingdom,  which  had 
in  1640  a  second  son,  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  been  impoverished  by  Mazarin  and  pilfered  by  the 
ancestor  of  the  present  House  of  Orleans.  Consult:  pleasure-loving  Fouquet  (q.v.),  fostered  indus- 
Kaumer,  Qeschichte  Ludimg»  XIIl.  und  des  Kar-  tries,  and  by  a  drastic  application  of  the  pror 
dinaU  Richelieu  (Leipzig,  1830) ;  Topin,  Louts  tective  principle  of  State  encouragement,  made\^ 
XIlI.  et  Richelieu  (Pans,  1876),  accompanied  France  a  self-supporting  and  highly  productive 
by  letters  from  the  King  to  Richelieu;  Zeller,  country.  Louvois,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Le  • 
La  minoritS  de  Louie  XII I,  (Paris,  1897).  See  Tellier,  as  Minister  of  War,  brought  the  army  to 
RiCHEUEU;  France.  a  pitch  of  efficiency  which  made  it  the  first  in 
-r^-rr-ra  <vnr  /i/»oo  i^i.-v  tt'  *  ti  Europc.  Thus  the  mcauB  wcrc  provided  for  the 
,  ^^VP«  .  ,lJ^  ,,  I  ,  r  ^mg  of  France  foreign  wars,  almost  continuous  through  the 
from  1643  to  1715,  called  'the  Great.'  He  was  king's  long  reign,  which  were  a  necessary  ac- 
the  son  of  Louis  XIIL  and  Anne  of  Austria,  and  companiment  to  his  ambitious  plans.  Foreign 
was  bom  at  Samt-Germam-en-Laye,  September  conquest  for  France  meant  expansion  at  the  cost 
16  (16?),  1638.  He  became  King  of  France  at  qJ  gpain,  whoae  possessions  in  the  Netherlands 
the  age  of  five  by  the  death  of  his  father,  May  14,  ^ere  Louis's  first  point  of  attack.  After  the 
1643.  The  Queen  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  held  jeath  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  (1666)  Louis  laid 
the  regency  but  the  virtual  control  of  affairs  was  claim  in  the  name  of  his  wife  to  certain  por- 
in  the  hands  of  Mazarm,  the  chief  minister,  who  tions  of  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  Luxemburg 
was  more  solicitous  for  the  continuance  of  his  and  Franche-Comt^,  basing  his  claim  on  various 
own  power  than  for  the  education  of  the  young  laws  of  succession  prevailing  in  those  provinces. 
King.  The  discontent  of  the  nobles  under  the  There  followed  the  so-called  War  of  Devolution, 
administration  of  Mazarin  brought  on  the  civil  i^  May,  1667,  an  army  of  60,000  men  under 
wars  of  the  Fronde  (q.v.)  fomented  by  Spain,  Turenne  invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and 
but  the  rebellion  was  put  down  in  1662.  The  within  three  months  overran  a  great  part  of 
war  with  Spain,  a  legacy  from  the  preceding  the  country.  The  Dutch,  in  alarm,  concluded 
reign,  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  the  Pyre-  an  alliance  with  England  and  Sweden  to  put  a 
nees  in  1669,  which  gave  France  part  of  the  gtop  to  the  encroachments  of  France,  and  in 
Spanish  Netherlands  and  confirmed  her  in  the  May,  1668,  peace  was  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
possession  of  Roussillon.  In  1660  Louis  married  the  French  King  giving  back  Franche-Comt6,  but 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  a  princess  retaining  possession  of  French  Flanders.  Louis 
lacking  attractive  qualities  of  mind  or  person,  adhered  tenaciously  to  his  purpose,  however,  and, 
Mazarin  died  March  9,  1661,  and  at  once  the  having  effected  alliances  with  the  Archbishop  of 
young  King  showed*  to  what  purpose  he  had  Cologne  and  the  Bishop  of  Mflnster,  whose  terri- 
studied  the  example  of  his  father's  subserviency  tories  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  Richelieu  and  the  experience  of  his  own  tute-  having  bought  off  Charles  II.  of  England,  he 
lage  under  Mazarin.  He  surprised  the  Court  by  seized  Lorraine  in  1670,  and  invaded  Holland  in 
his  prompt  assertion  of  the  intention  to  be  his  1672.  The  States-General  made  an  alliance  with 
own  chiefmmiater.  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  Spain,  Brandenburg,  and  the  German  Emperor 
estaBirshedlTrmly  the  foundations  of  royal  power  (1673),  to  which  Louis  retorted  by  seizing  Im- 
by  putting  down  the  nobles  and  Huguenots  and  perial  cities  in  Alsace.  Four  great  armies  were 
by  the  foreign  policy  which  had  made  France  the  put  into  the  field.  Condfi  carried  on  the  campaign 
greatest  power  in  Europe.  Louis  XIV.  built  on  on  the  Meuse,  Turenne  overran  Alsace  and  Lor- 
this  foundation  a  structure  of  the  most  complete  raine,  Schomberg  was  intrusted  with  the  defense 
despotism.  The  young  King  brought  to  the  task  of  Roussillon,  while  Louis  in  person  with  the 
a  zest  for  work  which  had  not  been  destroyed  great  engineer  Vauban  led  an  army  into  Franche- 
by  a  neglected  education  or  the  pleasures  of  a  Comt(i,  which  was  speedily  and  definitely  con- 
frivolous  Court.  Lacking  in  surpassing  Intel-  quered  (1674).  In  the  Netherlands,  Condfi  won 
lectual  qualities  himself,  he  had  the  gift  of  recog-  a  victorv  over  the  Dutch,  Germans,  and  Spanish 
nizing  talents  m  others,  and  he  gathered  around  at  Sene'ffe  (August  11th).  After  a  number  of 
him  a  group  of  advisers  of  exceptional  ability,  reverses  in  1675,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
whose  activity  he  knew  how  to  subordinate  to  his  Turenne,  the  French  armies  entered  once  more 
own  purposes.  The  brilliant  services  which  they  upon  a  series  of  victories  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
rendered  France,  far  from  eclipsing  the  reputa-  lands,  and  in  March,  1678,  Ghent  and  Ypres  were 
tion  of  the  King,  redounded  only  to  his  own  glory,  taken.  The  treaties  of  Nimeguen  ( 1678-79) 
From  the  Grand  Monarque  alone  emanated  that  restored  the  territory  taken  from  Holland,  under 
vivifying  power  under  the  influence  of  which  the  a  guarantee  of  neutralitv,  but  left  to  France  four- 
national  life  of  France,  its  industry  and  com-  teen  cities  in  Flanders,  *Franche-Corat(i.  and  Frei- 
merce,  its  military  strength,  its  political  influence  burg  in  the  Breisgau,  and  imposed  such  onerous 
in  Europe,  attained  an  unprecedented  develop-  conditions  on  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  that  that 
ment.  The  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  most  prince  allowed  his  State  to  remain  in  the  hands 
magnificent  in  Europe,  and  it  became  the  model  of  the  French  rather  than  accede  to  them.  Lduis 
for  European  sovereigns.  Handsome  in  person  and  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  his  ar- 
stately  in  bearing,  with  just  enough  kindliness  rogant  ambition  knew  no  bounds.  He  established 
in  his  manner  to  make  condescension  seem  gra-  at  Metz,  Breisach,  Besancon,  and  Toumay  French 
eious,  the  monarch  moved  among  a  brilliant  courts  of  claims  {chamhree  de  r^nion),  which 
crowd  of  soldiers,  politicians,  prelates,  and  men  of  proceeded  e»  parte  to  determine  what  territories 
Vol.  Xll.-^i. 
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beloDfied  to  France  under  the  last  four  interna-  1697  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  provided  for  a  mutual 
tional  treaties.  The  chambers  decided  that  with  restoration  of  conquests  and  the  garrisoning  of 
the  cities  and  principalities  conquered  by  France  the  forts  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  Dutch 
went  all  territorial  possessions  which  at  any  troops  as  a  barrier  between  France  and  Holland, 
time  might  have  been  theirs.  French  armies  ex-  Louis  was  forced  to  recognize  William  III.  as 
ecuted  the  decisions,  adding  Strassburg  and  mtnj  lawful  King  of  Great  Britain  and  to  abstain  from 
border  towns  to  France.  France  was  now  domi-  lending  aid  to  the  exiled  Stuarts.  Meanwhile 
nant  in  Europe,  and  its  power  felt  even  in  North-  Louis  was  able  to  maintain  his  rule  at  home 
em  Africa,  where  the  depredations  of  the  Barbary  in  the  face  of  growing  discontent  only  by  a 
pirates  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli  (1681  rigid  police  espionage,  administered  by  Count 
and  1686)  and  Algiers  (1682  and  1683)  by  a  d'Argenson.  The  national  finances,  restored  by 
French  fleet.  At  home  Louis  ruled  like  an  Ori-  the  somewhat  artificial  system  of  Colbert,  were 
ental  despot.  The  patriotic  ambition  of  the  nobil-  again  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  the  people 
.  ity  had  been  strangled  along  with  their  imruli-  were  threatened  with  want.  The  last  years  of 
ness,  and  they  were  for  the  most  part  content  to  Louis  were  a  period  of  misfortune  as  signal  as 
be.  mere  satellites  of  the  King.  The  provinces  his  previous  successes  had  been.  The  question  of 
were  governed  by  royal  intendants,  and  every  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  l^ft  vacant 
detail  of  government  was  rigidly  watched  by  the  by  the  childless  (Dharles  II.,  led  to  the  tremendous 
King.  The  power  of  the  Church  was  also  brought  struggle  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
under  the  control  of  the  King.  The  liberties  of  (See  Succession  Wabs.)  William  revived  the 
the  Galilean  Church  as  against  the  Pope  were  Grand  Alliance  in  1701  to  combat  the  plans  of 
asserted  in  the  National  Council  of  1682  (see  Louis  for  pUcing  his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou, 
Galuoan  Chubch),  but  at  the  same  time  imi-  upon  the  Spanish  throne.  The  allies  took  the 
formity  of  belief  was  enforced  by  the  suppression  field  under  the  able  generalship  of  Marlborough 
of  the  Jansenists  and  the  enactment  of  stringent  and  Prince  Eugene  and  won  the  great  battles  of 
measures  against  the  Huguenots,  who,  protected  Blenheim  (1704),  Ramillies  (1706),  and  Oude- 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  were  living  peacefully  in  narde  (1708).  After  these  French  disasters  ne- 
the  Kingdom.  Arrogant  and  obstinate  as  he  was,  gotiations  for  peace  were  entered  upon,  but 
Louis  was  restrained  in  many  things  by  the  coun-  though  Louis  was  willing  to  comply  with  all  the 
sel  of  Colbert  while  that  minister  lived.^  But  Col-  demands  of  the  allies  in  regard  to  the  restora- 
bert  died  in  September,  1683;  his  death^  had  been  tion  of  his  early  conquests  and  to  recognize 
preceded  by  that  of  the  Queen,  and  in  1684  Louis  the  Austrian  Archduke  Charles  as  King  of  Spain, 
privately  married  Madame  de  Maintenon  (q.v.),  lie  would  not  consent  to  join  the  allies  in  driv- 
who  for  a  long  time  had  been  his  spiritual  guide,  ing  his  grandson  out  of  Spain.  Hostilities  were 
The  Huguenots  were  gradually  subjected  to  more  resumed  and  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
and  more  pressure  (see  Dragonnades),  and  in  inflicted  a  bloody  defeat  on  the  French  at 
1686  the  King  finally  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Malplaquet  ( 1709) .  Fortune,  however,  favored 
The  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  France  the  French  King.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
was  prohibited,  and  children  were  to  be  educated  Joseph  I.  and  the  accession  of  the  Archduke 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  (See  Huguenots.)  On  Charles  (Charles  VI.)  in  the  Austrian  domin- 
the  death  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  in  1686,  Louis  ions  and  the  German  Empire  created  dissen- 
claimed  the  territory  of  the  Palatinate  in  right  sions  in  the  ranks  of  the  allies;  the  fall  of 
of  the  Elector's  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  Marlborough  (1712)  removed  Louis's  greatest 
In  1688  he  invaded  the  Palatinate  and  the  neigh-  enemy.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht  (1713)  and  Has- 
boring  regions.  Early  in  1689  the  Minister  of  tadt  (1714)  brought  the  war  to  a  dose.  Philip 
War,  Louvois,  doubting  the  possibility  of  defend-  of  Anjou  retained  the  Spanish  crown,  which, 
ing  the  Palatinate  against  the  Imperial  Forces,  however,  was  shorn  of  its  possessions  in  Italy  and 
ordered  the  devastation  of  that  region— an  act  of  the  Netherlands.  France  ceded  Acadia  to  Eng- 
inexcusable  cruelty,  which  reduced  half  a  million  land.  The  obstinate  policy  of  aggrandizement 
of  people  to  utter  misery.  A  new  coalition  was  by  despotic  methods  and  of  the  repression  of 
now  formed  against  France,  guided  by  the  energy  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  people  had  its  re- 
and  wisdom  of  William  of  Orange,  just  called  to  Bult  after  a  period  of  factitious  glory  in  a  de- 
the  throne  of  England.  This  league,  the  Grand  cline  of  the  French  power.  The  looseness  and 
Alliance,  ultimately  included  England,  Holland,  immorality  of  society,  to  which  the  King  gave 
Savoy,  the  Emperor,  Brandenburg,  Sweden,  the  tone,  was  another  cause  of  decay.  Domes- 
Spain,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate.  The  tic  misfortunes  embittered  the  Iwt  years  of  the 
succeeding  campaigns  were  largely  waged  in  the  Kmg's  life.  Within  the  space  of  a  year  (1711- 
Netherlands,  while  Marshal  Catinat  *  reduced  12)  death  carried  off  the  Dauphin  Louis,  the 
Savoy.  On  July  1,  1690,  Marshal  Luxembourg  he»r  to  the  throne,  together  with  his  two  sons, 
defeated  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  at  Fleurus;  on  the  Dukes  of  Burgundv  and  Berry,  and  the 
Auprust  3,  1692,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Duke  of  Burgundy's  elder  son,  the  Duke  of 
William  III.  at  Steenkerke,  and  on  July  29.1693,  Brittany.  Upon  Louis,  the  second  son  of  the 
won  a  second  victory  at  Neerwinden.  At  sea  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a  sickly  child  whose  life  was 
French  under  Tourville  gained  a  great  success  for  a  time  despaired  of,  fell  the  succession  to  the 
over  the  English  and  Dutch  off  Dieppe  (July,  crown.  By  his  mistress,  Madame  de  Montespan, 
1690) ,  but  this  was  counterbalanced  by  the  crush-  Louis  had  two  sons,  who  bore  the  titles  of  Duke 
ing  defeat  of  the  French  at  La  Hogue  in  May,  of  Maine  and  Count  of  Toulouse.  On  September 
1692,  The  Fabian  tactics  of  William  III.  checked  1,  1715,  the  aged  King  died  at  Versailles.  His 
the  advance  of  the  French,  who  were  now  under  reign  had  lasted  seventy-two  years.  The  epi- 
the  command  of  the  incapable  Villeroi;  in  1696  grammatic  statement,  L'^tat  c*e8t  moi,  attrib- 
the  English  King  took  Namur,  and  thus  hastened  uted  to  him,  well  described  his  rftle^  in  ^  French 
the  approach  of  peace,  of  which  France,  exhausted  history.  He  had  been  France.  His  life  was 
by  the  vast  campaigns,  stood  in  great  need.    In  identified  with  the  zenith  of  the  French  power» 
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and  his  reign  witnessed  an  extraordinary  devel-  jaded  senses  of  the  profligate  King.    The  Peace 

opment  in  letters  and  arts.    Among  those  whose  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  which  terminated  the  War  of 

names  adorn-  this  so-called  Augustan  Age  are  the  Austrian   Succession    (1748),   was  but   an 

Comeille,  Racine,  Molidre,  Pascal,  Boileau,  Bos-  intermission   in  the  great  stru^le   which  was 

suet,  Ftoelon,  La  Fontaine,  La  Rochefoucauld,  finally  to  be  fought  out  between  France  and  Eng- 

Poussin,  Claude  Lorrain,  Mansart,  and  Claude  land   and    between    Austria    and    Prussia.      Jji 

Perrault.     The  glory  of  the  French  monarchy  1756  an  extraordinary  alliance  between  France 

passed  away  with  Louis  XIV.'s  death.  and  Austria,  contrary  to  the  historic  policy  ot 

Consult:  CEuvrcB  de  Louis  XIV,  (6  vols.,  the  two  great  rivals,  was  effected  by  the  diplo- 
Paris,  1806 ),  annotated  edition  of  historical,  polit-  macy  of  Kaunitz  (q.v.)  and  the  influence  of 
ical,  and  military  papers  and  letters  of  Louis  Madame  de  Pompadour.  There  followed  the  Seven 
XIV.,  prepared  during  the  reiffn  of  Louis  XVI.;  Years'  War  (q.v.),  which  resulted  in  the  humili- 
Saint-Simon,  Mimoirea,  22  vols.,  ed.  by  Ch^ruel  ation  of  France,  defeated  by  land  and  sea,  and 
and  Regnier,  and  a  useful  abridged  English  trans,  the  loss  of  her  colonial  empire  in  America  and 
by  Saint-John  in  3  vols.  (London,  1876  and  India  by  the  Peace  of  Pans  (1763).  In  1761 
1883) ;  in  connection  with  the  foregoing,  Ch6ruel,  a  contest  broke  out  between  the  Parlements  and 
Saint'Simon  oon9id^4  comme  hisiorien  de  Louis  the  Jesuits,  the  former  being  actuated  by  motives 
XJV,  (Paris,  1865),  and  Boissier,  Saint-Simon  of  traditional  hatred,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the 
(Paris,  1892)  ;  Gaillardin,  Hiatoire  du  rigne  de  strongholds  of  Jansenism.  The  influence  of 
Louia  XJV.  (Paris,  1871-75) ;  Voltaire,  Si^cle  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  her  favorite,  the  first 
de  Louia  XIV.;  Bourgeois,  France  Under  Louia  Minister  C^oiseul,  were  thrown  into  the  scale 
XJV.,  trans,  from  the  French  (New  York,  1897) ;  against  the  Jesuits,  and,  though  the  King  was  at 
Hassall,  Louts  XJV,  and  the  Zenith  of  the  French  first  inclined  to  favor  them  for  fear  of  Rome,  the 
Monarchy  (New  York,  1895)  ;  Philippson,  Daa  Parlements  won  the  day.  In  1762  the  Jesuits 
Zeitalter  Ludwiga  dea  Vierzehnten,  in  the  "One-  were  declared  a  corporation  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ken  Series"  (Berlin,  1879)  :  G^rin,  Louia  XIV.  ests  of  the  State  and  in  1764  the  Order  was  sup- 
et  le  Saint'Si^ge  (Paris,  1894) ;  for  bibliography,  pressed.  (See  Jesihts.)  The  Parlements,  em- 
Lavisse  and  Rambauld,  Hiatoire  g^nirale,  vol.  vi.  boldened  by  their  success  in  this  contest,  now 

LOUIS  XV.  (1710-74).  King  of  France  attempted  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Criwn  by 
from  1715  to  1774.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Duke  refusmg  to  register  edicts  of  toxation;  but  the 
of  Burgundy,  who  died  in  1712,  and  a  great-  ^°«  acted  with  unusual  vigor,  maintoining  his 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  born  at  Ver-  own  absolute  and  supreme  authority,  and  treat- 
sailles,  February  16,  1710,  and  succeeded  to  the  *»«  ^he  attempts  of  the  Parlements  to  unite  for 
throne  September  1,  1715.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on©  object  as  rebellious.  Choiseul,  who  had  con- 
as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  was  Regent  during  ^Y^^^  foreign  affairs  with  a  certain  skill,  was 
the  minority  of  the  King,  whose  education  was  displaced  from  office  (1770),  a  new  mistress, 
intrusted  to  Marshal  Villeroi  and  Cardinal  f^jdame  Du  Barry  (q.v.),  having  now  come 
Fleury.  The  country  was  brought  to  the  verge  i"H/^*  ^^^f  "^^^^  .  been  so  long  occupied 
of  ruin  during  the  regency,  by  the  folly  of  the  p^  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  a  Ministry  was 
Regent  and  the  financial  schemes  of  the  Scotch-  formed  under  the  Due  d  Aiguillon,  the  most  prom- 
man  John  Law  (q.v.).  When  Louis  was  fifteen  ™°*  member  of  which  was  the  Chancellor  Mau- 
years  of  age  he  married  Maria  Leszczynska,  P«^"  ^y-)*  ^^^  immediately  showed  himself 
daughter  of  Stanislas,  the  dethroned  King  of  f  relentless  enemy  of  the  Parlements.  The  Par- 
Poland.  Fleury  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  from  IT!?^^^  ^?*''"  ^*.*  abolished,  its  members  ban- 
1726,  when  he  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  T  *  the  provinces,  and  a  more  facile  m- 
as  Prime  Minister,  to  1743,  and  by  parsimony  jtrument  of  the  royal  will,  the  conaetl  du  roi, 
succeeded  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  ^^  **»  P^*<*.-  ^?^>\.*'^>*™!7  act  deeply  moved 
finances.  It  was  his  policy  also  to  avoid  war,  in  the  popular  indignation  The  King,  when  told 
which,  however,  Louis  was  involved  in  1733,  in  °'  the  rum  of  the  country  and  the  misery  and 
support  of  his  father-in-law's  claim  to  the  throne  a^^eontent  of  the  people,  only  remarked  that 
of  Poland.  (See  section  on  TTaro^PolwfciSrticce*-  ^^^  monarchy  would  last  as  long  as  his  life 
aion  under  Succession  Wars.)  Bv  the  Peace  .^^P^^  *^<^,^  rf<^i«^c),  and  continued  immersed 
of  Vienna  (1738)  Stanislas  renounced  his  claims  *°  "f"\"*j  pleasures.  Notwithstanding  the  bank- 
to  Poland,  but  received  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which  F^Pj  ^^^  ^\^^^,  finances,  it  >«  estimated  that 
devolved  upon  France  at  his  death  (1766).  In  J?  *^®  ^^il^}^  ^^^^^  more  than  100  000,000 
1740  France  was  drawn  into  the  War  of  the  Aus-  "^re\on  ^^^n  f^^  ^'^'^-  »®  "^i^,.?^  f^"*"; 
trian  Succession.  After  Fleury's  death  the  King,  P^^'  ^*^*Z  ^^'.  ^^^^'  universally  disliked  and 
whose  life  had  been  passed  in  idle  sensuality,  *«*  extrelne  misery.  His  reign  was  fruitful  m 
made  a  spasmodic  return  to  virtue.  He  took  the  P«>moting  the  French  Revolution,  the  way  for 
field  in  1746,  but  in  the  following  year  was  t^^}^\  ^*"  P*™  ^  ^"^^  writings  of  Rousseau, 
struck  down  by  a  dangerous  illness  at  Metz.  Voltaire,  and  the  Encyclopedists.  He  was  suc- 
Thc  grief  of  the  nation,  expressed  in  general  eeeded  by  his  grandson,  Louis  XVI.  Consult  the 
prayers  for  his  recovery,  gained  him  the  title  Memoirs  of  Choiseul,  Argenson,  De  Luynes,  and 
of  If  hten-aim^,  'the  well-beloved.'  The  King  others;  Broglie,  Le  secret  du  roi,  secret  corre- 
recovered  and  in  1746  was  present  at  the  battle  spondence  of  the  King  with  his  diplomatic 
of  Fontenoy,  but  speedily  relapsed  into  his  old  agents,  1762-74  (Paris,  1879) ;  id.,  FrMMc  II. 
life  and  fell  completely  under  the  influence  of  ct  Louia  XV.,  174$-U  (ib.,  1885)  ;  Boutaric, 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  ruled  Louis  and  Correapondance  accrete  inidite  de  Louia  XV,  (ib., 
France  for  nearly  twenty  years,  directing  es-  1866) ;  Goncourt,  Lea  mattreaaea  de  Louia  XV., 
pecially  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country,  vast  lettrea  et  documenta  in4dita  (ib.,  1860);  Saint 
sums  of  money  were  lavished  on  the  ail-power-  Armand,  The  Laat  Teara  of  Louia  XV.,  trans, 
fnl  mistress  and  on  the  bacchanalian  pleasures  from  the  French  (New  York,  1893) ;  Raynal,  L» 
with  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  please  the  mariage  d*un  roi  (Paris,  1887) ;  De  Tocqueville, 
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Eiatoire  philosophique  du  Hgne  de  Louis  XF. 
(ib.,  1846). 

LOUIS  XVT.  (1764-93).  King  of  France 
from  1774  to  1792.  He  was  the  third  son  of  the 
Dauphin  Louis,  only  son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  was 
born  at  Versailles,  August  23,  1754.  By  the 
death  of  his  father  and  his  elder  brothers  he 
became  Dauphin  (1765).*  He  was  a  lover  of 
hunting  and  manly  exercises,  showed  an  aptitude 
for  mathematics  and  mechanics,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  corrupt  of  courts,  he  grew  up  temper- 
ate, honest,  and  moral;  but  he  was  a  weak  and 
incapable  ruler.  He  was  married  May  16,  1770, 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  When  Louis  as- 
cended the  throne,  misery  and  discontent  pre- 
vailed throughout  France.  He  lacked  the  vigor 
and  judgment  necessary  for  the  circumstances, 
but  was  conscious  of  his  own  weakness.  He  made 
Maurepas,  an  old  courtier,  his  Prime  Minister; 
but  among  his  ministers  were  Malesherbes,  Tur- 
got,  and  other  men  of  known  patriotism;  and  his 
accession  was  signalized  by  the  remission  of  some 
of  the  odious  t^xes,  the  abolition  of  the  relics 
of  serfdom  and  of  the  torture  in  judicial  investi- 
gations, a  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Court,  and  the  foundation  of  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  He  was,  for 
a  time,  popular ;  but  deep-reaching  reforms  were 
rendered  impossible  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Court,  headed  by  the  pleasure-loving  Marie  An- 
toinette. Turgot  resigned  in  1776.  In  June, 
1777,  when  the  state  of  the  finances  seemed  near- 
ly desperate,  Necker  (q.v.)  was  called  to  the 
office  of  Comptroller-General,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  to  a  more  tolerable  condition, 
without  any  very  radical  change;  but  after  the 
interference  of  France  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  he  was  obliged  to  propose  the  tax- 
ation of  the  privileged  classes,  hitherto  exempted. 
Their  resistance  compelled  him  to  resign,  and 
Joly  de  Fleury  succeeded  him;  but  the  general 
discontent  induced  the  King,  in  1783,  to  ap- 
point as  Comptroller-General  Calonne  (q.v.), who 
lound  money  for  a  time  by  borrowing,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  courtiers.  But  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people  increasing,  Calonne  found 
it  necessary  to  recommend  the  convening  of  an 
Assembly  of  Notables  (q.v.).  On  May  1,  1787, 
the  Archbishop  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  became 
Finance  Minister.  He  obtained  from  the  Notables 
some  concessions  and  some  new  taxes.  But  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edicts 
of  taxation,  as  oppressive  to  the  people;  and  the 
extravagance  of  the  Court  and  the  Queen  began 
to  be  freely  spoken  of.  The  convening  of  the 
States-General  was  demanded  from  every  corner 
of  France.  The  King  registered  the  edicts  in  a 
lit  de  justice,  and  banished  the  councilors  of  the 
Parlement  to  Troves,  but  ere  long  found  it 
necessary  to  recall  them,  and  met  an  even 
stronger  opposition  than  before.  Recognizing 
the  hopelessness  of  reform,  Brienne  was  com- 
pelled to  resi<rn,  and  Necker  again  became  Min- 
ister in  August,  1788.  An  assembly  of  the  Es- 
tates of  the  Kingdom  was  resolved  upon,  and 
by  the  advice  of  Necker,  who  wished  a  counter- 
poise to  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
Court,  the  Third  Estate  was  called  in  double 
number.  The  subsequent  history  of  Ix)uis  XVI. 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  events  of  the 
first  four  years  of  the  French  Revolution  (q.v.). 
His  total  lack  of  purpose  at  a  time  of  crisis 


when  decision  was  imperative  proved  his  ruin. 
He  wavered  between  the  cause  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  counsels  of  the  Royalists  and  succeeded 
in  losing  the  confidence  of  both   parties.     In- 
fluenced by  the  resolute  attitude  of  the  Third 
Estate,  he  ordered  the  nobility  and  the  clergy 
to  join  the  former  in  the  National  Assembly; 
yet  this  was  followed,  on  July  11,  1789,  by  the 
dismissal  of  Necker,  whom,  however,  popular  in- 
dignation   compelled    the   King  to    recall.     On 
October  5th  a  Parisian  mob,  composed  mostly 
of  women,  incited  by  the  rumor  of  Royalist  plot- 
tings,  marched  upon  Versailles  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  brought  the  royal  family  to  Paris, 
where  they  made  their  home  in  the  Tuileries.  With 
the  death  of  Mirabeau  (q.v.)  the  last  chance  of 
reconciliation   between    the   monarchy    and   the 
National  Assembly  disappeared,  and  on  the  nigfat 
of   June   20-21,    1791,   the   royal    family   made 
their  unfortunate  attempt  to  escape  to  the  east- 
em  frontier,  where  Bouill6  (q.v.),  commander  of 
the  troops  at  Metz,  a  Royalist  in  sympathies, 
was  prepared  to  lend  them  succor.     At  Sainte- 
Menenould  the  King  and  his  family  were  recog- 
nized by  Drouet,  the  son  of  the  postmaster,  who 
pursued  them  into  Varennes,  where  he  raised  an 
alarm  and  caused  the  fugitives  to  be  seized.  The 
King  returned  to  Paris,  and  from  that  day  his 
fall  was  inevitable,  the  flight  to  Varennes  having 
served  to  confirm  the  general  reports  concern- 
ing  the   King's    negotiations   with    the    foreign 
Powers  for  the  overthrow  of  the  newly  conquered 
liberties  of  the  nation..   On  September  14,  1791, 
he  took  the  oath  to  the  new  Constitution,  but  his 
deposition  had  already  been  decided  on  by  the 
party  of  the  Gironde.     On  June  20,   1792,  an 
organized  mob  invaded  the  Tuileries,  forced  the 
King  to  don  the  liberty  cap,  and  departed  after 
heaping  insults  on  the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette. 
On  August   10th  a  still  more  formidable  mob 
stormed  the  Tuileries,  massacred  the  Swiss  Guard 
(q.v.),  and  compelled  the  royal  family  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.     The  King 
was  suspended  from  his  functions  and  sent  a 
prisoner  to  the  Temple.    The  Convention  which 
met  on  September  21st  immediately  proclaimed 
France  a  republic,  and  in  December  the  deposed 
King  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  Convention 
on  charges  of  treason.    The  King  defended  him- 
self with  dignity,  but  neither  his  own  words  nor 
the  eloquence  of  his  counsel   (Malesherbes,  Due 
de  S^zes)  could  avail  against  the  evident  deter- 
mination of  the  Moun^in  to  bring  about  his 
death.      The   King   was    found    guiUy,   and   on 
January  16,  1793,  was  condemn^  to  death,  by 
361  to  360.    The  Girondists  who  were  opposed  to  - 
the   extreme   penalty   were   forced   to   vote   for 
death  out  of  fear  of  the  Mountain.    On  January 
21st  Louis  was  guillotined  on  the  Place  de  la 
R(!'Volution,  protesting  his  innocence  and  praying 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people.     Louis  XVI.  baa 
two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder  died  in  1789,  the 
other   becoming    Dauphin    (see    Louis    XVII.), 
and    a    daughter,    Madame    Royale,    known    as 
the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me.     Consult:     Bouvet, 
Histoire  de  Louis  XVL    (Paris,   1826) ;    Droz, 
Histoire  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XVL    (ib.,   1818); 
Falloux,  Louis  XVL    (4th  ed.,  ib.,   1860)  ;   Jo- 
bez,  La  France  sous  Louis  XVI,  (ib.,  1877-93) ; 
Beaucourt,  Captivity  et  demien  momeKtBdeLouu 
XVL    (ib.,   1892);   Courian,  Louis  XVL   et  la 
R^oluiion    (ib.,   1893).     See  FaAi7C!E;   Fbengh 
Revolution. 
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LOUIS  XVH.,  Charles  (1785-95).  Titular 
King  of  France  after  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.  on  January  21,  1793.  He  was  bom  on 
March  27,  1785,  the  second  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  June  4,  1789,  he  became  heir  to  the 
throne,  but  together  with  the  royal  familv  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Temple  after  August  10,  1792. 
His  fate  was  a  most  pitiful  one,  for  he  was  ulti- 
mately delivered  over  to  a  brutal  shoemaker 
named  Simon,  and  died  from  neglect  and  abuse 
on  June  8,  1795.  Though  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  death  of  the  real  Louis  XVIL,  vari- 
ous claimants  arose,  who  had  all  some  followers. 
There  was  one  Hubert,  who  appeared  in  1828,  and 
carried  on  a  propaganda  until  his  death,  in  1845. 
Then  a  Prussian  named  Naundorff  and  his  de- 
scendants sought,  for  a  time  after  1830,  to  en- 
force their  so-called  claims.  About  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  many  people  firmly  believed 
that  the  lost  Dauphin  had  been  foimd  in  America 
in  the  person  of  Eleazar  Williams,  an  EpiscopiJ 
clergyman  and  missionary  to  the  Indians,  of 
which  race  his  putative  great-grandfather  was. 
He  seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  he  was  a 
Bourbon,  and  su^cient  arguments  were  brought 
forward  to  furnish  a  book  in  defense  of  his  claim 
- — ^Hanson,  The  Lost  Prince  (New  York,  1854) ;  but 
some  of  these  arguments  were  afterwards  dis- 
proved, and  the  belief  lost  ground.  Williams  died 
in  1858.  No  one  has  explained  how  the  escape 
could  possibly  have  been  effected,  and  why  no  one 
appeared  before  1804  to  show  that  the  Prince  had 
not  died.  Consult:  Chantelauze,  Louis  XVIL, 
son  enfance,  sa  prison,  ei  sa  mort  au  Temple 
(Paris,  1895)  ;  Blilau,  Chheime  Oeschichten  und 
r&tselKafie  Menschen,  vol.  ii.  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1863)  ;  Evans,  The  Story  of  Louis  XVIL  of 
France  (London,  1893). 

LOUIS  XV  III.  (1755-1824).  King  of  France 
from  1814  to  1824.  He  was  a  younger  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  bom  at  Versailles,  No- 
vember 17,  1755.  He  received  the  title  of  Coimt 
of  Provence.  In  1771  he  married  Maria  Josephine 
Louisa,  daughter  of  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  of  Sar- 
dinia. After  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
throne  he  assumed  the  designation  of  'Monsieur.' 
He  became  an  opponent  of  every  salutary  meas- 
ure of  the  Government.  He  fled  from  Paris  on 
the  same  night  with  the  King  (1791),  and  was 
more  fortunate,  for,  taking  the  road  by  Lille,  he 
reached  the  Belgian  frontier  in  safety.  With 
his  brother,  the  Count  d'Artois,  he  issued  declara- 
tions against  the  Revolutionary  cause  in  France, 
which  had  a  very  unfavorable  effect  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  King.  The  two  brothers  for  some 
time  held  a  court  at  Coblenz,  and  in  1792,  join- 
ing with  the  Prussians  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, led  a  body  of  6000  4migr6s  across  the  Rhine. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  the 
Count  of  Provence  proclaimed  his  nephew  King 
of  France,  as  Louis  XVII.,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  Prince  in  1795  he  assumed  the  title  of  King. 
The  events  of  subsequent  years  compelled  him 
frequently  to  change  his  place  of  abode.  He 
lived  by  turns  in  Glermany,  Courland,  Poland, 
and  Sweden,  till  at  last,  in  1807,  he  found  a 
refuge  in  England,  and  purchased  a  residence — 
Hattwell,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  his  wife 
died  in  1810,  and  where  he  remained  till  the  fall 
of  Napoleon  opened  the  way  for  him  to  the 
Trench  throne.    He  landed  at  Calais  on  April  26, 


1814,  and  entered  Paris,  after  twenty -three  years' 
exile,  on  May  3d,  and  the  nation  received  the 
constitutional  charter  from  his  hands  on 
June  4th.  (See  France.)  The  conduct  of 
the  Government,  however,  was  far  from  being 
constitutional  or  liberal.  The  nobles  exercised  an 
influence  over  the  King  which  led  to  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  adherents  of  the  Empire.  (See 
White  Tebbob.)  Then  followed  Napoleon's  re- 
turn from  Elba,  when  the  King  and  his  family 
fled  from  Paris,  remained  at  Ghent  till  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  in  July,  1815,  returned  to 
Paris.  '  Louis  issued  from  Cambrai  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  he  acknowledged  his  former  errors, 
and  promised  a  general  amnestv  to  all  except 
traitors.  Again,  however,  he  followed  in  many 
things  the  counsels  of  the  party  which  detested 
all  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution.  The  party 
struggle  was  bitter  between  the  fanatical  Royal- 
ists on  the  one  hand  and  those  who  desired  a 
true  parliamentary  ^vemment  on  the  other. 
The  King  succeeded  in  satisfying  neither  side, 
and  the  struggle  was  still  in  progress  when  this 
feeble  monarch  died.  The  head  of  the  Ministry 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  was  the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  a  man  whose  character  won  him  the 
respect  of  the  nation.  The  France  of  the  Restora- 
tion lent  itself  to  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  the  year  1823  witnessed  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  a  French  army,  sent  to  reestablish 
the  tyrannical  sway  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Consult 
the  Memoirs  of  Vitrolles  (1883),  Broglie  (1886), 
Barante  ( 1890) ,  Basquier  ( 1893) ,  VillMe  ( 1890) , 
and  Hyde  de  Neuville  (1889)  ;  also  Dulaure  and 
Anguis,  Histoire  de  la  revolution  depuis  1814 
jusqu'd  1830  (Paris,  1834-38) ;  Daudet,  Histoire 
de  V^migration  (ib.,  1886) ;  Viel-Castel,  Histoire 
de  la  restauration  (ib.,  1860  et  seq.). 

LOUIS  I.  (Ger.  LTTDWIQ)  (1763-1830). 
First  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  born  at 
Prenzlau,  son  of  the  Landgrave  Louis  IX.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  Landgrave  in  1790,  re- 
ceived in  1803  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia  and  part 
of  the  old  See  of  Mainz  as  compensation  for  his 
losses  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  en- 
tered the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  as  a  grand 
duke  in  1806.  He  joined  the  Allies  in  1813,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
in  1815.  In  1820  he  granted  a  constitution  to  his 
people,  and  upon  his  death,  ten  years  afterwards, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  II. 

LOUIS  m.  (1387-1436).  An  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate,  son  of  King  Rupert.  He  acted  aa 
Regent  during  his  father's  absence  in  Italy 
( 1401 ) ,  and  became  Elector  in  1410.  Louis  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  election  of  Sigismund, 
and  was  long  a  devoted  defender  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical policy,  which  he  advanced  at  the  Council  of 
Constance.  Afterwards  he  joined  the  opposition 
to  the  Emperor.  He  greatly  assisted  the  growth 
of  the  University  of  Heidelberg  and  left  his 
library  to  that  institution.  Louis  IV.,  his  son, 
succeeded  him  and  ruled  till  1449. 

LOUIS  I.  (Port.  LUIZ)  (1838-89).  A  King 
of  Portugal,  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  and 
Maria  II.  da  Gloria.  He  held  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Oporto  while  Pedro  was  Crown  Prince  and  King, 
and  succeeded  him  in  1861.  He  married  Maria 
Pia,  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  in 
1862.  Louis 'attempted  to  promote  various  re- 
forms, and  in  1868  abolished  slavery  in  the 
Portuguese  colonies.  His  reign,  however,  was  one 
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of  party  strife,  in  a  great  measure  fruitless  of 
results,  with  violent  ministerial  changes.  Among 
the  ministers  who  wielded  power  were  Saldanha, 
Pereira  de  Mello^  and  Castro.  In  its  colonial 
policy  the  Government  showed  some  vigor. 

LOUIS  11.^  THS  Spbinoeb  (1042-1123).  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia  and  son  of  Louis  I.,  'Hie 
Bearded/  who  founded  the  Thuringian  House. 
He  was  a  fairly  constant  supporter  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  and  founded  the  Wartburg  and 
several  other  cloisters,  one  of  which  he  entered  as 
a  monk  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  According 
to  the  legend,  he  fell  in  love  with  Adelheid  of 
Saxony,  killed  her  husband,  and  married  her. 
The  murdered  man's  friends  captured  him  in  the 
Castle  Giebichenstein,  near  Halle,  but  by  a  won- 
derful leap  he  managed  to  escape  from  tnem,  and 
thereby  earned  his  nickname.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Louis  III.,  and  the  latter  by 
his  son,  Louis  IV. 

LOUIS,  Obdeb  of.  a  French  order  with  three 
classes  fotmded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1693  for  mili- 
tary service.  It  was  dissolved  at  the  Revolution, 
was  restored  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  ceased  to 
exist  in  1830. 

LOUISA  (LxnsE  Augusts  WiLHEuanx  Ama- 
ub),  Queen  of  Prussia.    See  LxnsB. 

LOUISA,  Obdeb  of.  A  Prussian  order,  fotmd- 
ed in  1814  by  King  Frederick  William  III.  in 
memory  of  Queen  Louisa,  and  conferred  for  dis- 
tinguished patriotism  and  humanity.  Its  mem- 
bership of  100  was  limited  to  Prussian  subjects. 
In  1850  it  was  revived  as  a  distinction  for  women 
who  had  rendered  notable  service  in  the  care  of 
the  wounded  in  1848  and  1849.  It  was  again 
bestowed  for  similar  services  in  1865,  1866,  and 
1871. 

LOUISA  ULBICA,  ll^e^z&  ul-r«^&  (1720- 
82).  Queen  of  Sweden,  sister  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  She  was  bom  in  Berlin,  and  married  in 
1744  the  Crown  Prince  Adolphus  Frederick  of 
Sweden,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1751.  She 
was  a  woman  of  rare  intelligence,  but  was  over- 
bearing, and  rashly  spurred  on  her  feeble  hus- 
band to  assert  his  power  in  opposition  to  the 
estates  of  the  realm.  Through  her  influence  the 
great  botanist  Linnaeus  was  enabled  to  publish 
his  system,  and  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lett  res 
and  History  and  the  Museum  at  Stockholm  were 
founded. 

LOUISBUBO^  l52S^s-bt\rg.  A  town  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  command- 
ing the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
a  position  which  gave  it  great  importance  during 
the  French  and  English  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj'.  Cape  Breton  Island  was  secured  to  the 
French  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  the 
French  Government  at  enormous  expense  erected 
a  formidable  fortress,  inclosing  and  commanding 
an  excellent  harbor.  This  post  served  as  a 
rendezvous  for  French  fleets  and  French  priva- 
teers and  was  a  source  of  ever-threatening  dan- 
ger to  the  New  England  flshermen  on  the  Banks. 
So  great  was  this  menace  that,  in  1745,  Governor 
Shirlev  of  ^lassachusetts  was  able  to  induce  the 
Assembly  of  that  Colony  to  undertake  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  post.  A  force  of  some  3600  men  (the 
great  majority  of  whom  were  from  Massachu- 
setts), under  the  leadership  of  Col.  William  Pep- 
perell,  escorted  by  a  fleet  of  100  New  England 
vessels,  was  joined  by  a  British  squadron  under 


Commodore  Warren,  and  the  undertaking  was 
carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  Louisbuig 
was  invested  April  30,  1745,  and  its  garrison  of 
1600  men  surrendered  on  June  17th.  In  1748, 
however,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Louisburg  again  became  the  property  of 
France.  Ten  years  later,  in  1758,  the  town  was 
invested  by  a  force  of  14,000  men  luder  General 
Amherst  and  captured.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  a  part  of  British  America.  While  under  the 
French  dominion,  Louisburg  was  a  flourishing 
centre  for  the  fishing  trade.  Under  English  gov- 
ernment the  place  has  dwindled  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  its  capacious  harbor  is  used  simply  as 
a  stopping-place  for  steamships.  Besides  the  his- 
tories of  Cape  Breton,  much  valuable  material 
relating  to  the  siege  of  Louisburg  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  annual  volumes  of  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars. 

LOUIS-IVOB,  llS?n-dOr^  (Fr.,  golden  Louis). 
A  gold  coin  which  was  introduced  into  France  in 
1641,  and  continued  to  be  coined  till  1810.  Its 
milled  edges  were  intended  to  prevent  clipping 
and  paring.  The  louis-d'or  ranged  in  value  from 
about  $4.00  to  $4.50,  while  demi-louis  and  double- 
louis  were  also  frequently  issued.  Some  louis- 
d'or  bear  special  names,  chiefly  derived  from  the 
figure  exhibited  on  the  obverse  side.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  the  larger  gold  pieces,  of  five 
thalers  or  thereabouts,  were  often  popularly 
called  louis-d*or,  and  the  name  was  also  occasion- 
ally applied  to  the  French  napol6on,  or  20-franc 
piece. 

LOUIS  FBEI>EBICK  CHBISTIAK^  Prince, 
usually  called  Louis  Fesdinand  (1772-1806).  A 
Prince  of  Prussia,  son  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  a 
brother  of  Frederick  the  Great;  an  able  and 
brave  but  eccentric  man.  He  took  part  in  the 
Rhine  campaign  of  1792,  commanded  the  van- 
guard of  Hohenlohe's  corps  in  1806,  and,  despite 
ordere,  fought  a  battle  at  Saalfeld  on  October  10, 
1806,  in  which  he  was  killed. 

LOUISE  OF  SAVOT  (1476-1531).  Duchess 
of  Angouldme,  and  later  Regent  of  France.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
was  bom  at  Pont  d'Ain.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
she  married  Charles,  Count  of  Angouleme,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Marguerite  of  Angoulfime 
(1492)  and  of  Francis  I.  (1404).  Her  husband 
died  in  1496.  By  the  decision  of  the  States- 
General  (1506),  Francis  married  (ITlaude,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  XII.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1515. 
His  mother  became  Regent  during  his  absence  in 
Italy.  When  the  expedition  returned  shtf  re- 
frained from  any  open  show  of  authority,  but 
still  molded  the  King  to  suit  her  desires.  Her 
treatment  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  (see 
BouBBON,  Charles)  caused  the  desertion  of  that 
able  general  to  the  side  of  Charles  V.  She  be- 
came Regent  again  on  Francis's  return  to  Italy, 
and  after  the  disaster  of  Pavia  (1525)  made  an 
alliance  with  the. Swiss  and  with  Henry  Vlll. 
She  negotiated  the  Peace  of  Cambrai  with  Mar- 
garet of  Austria  in  1529  (the  so-called  Ladies' 
Peace).  Her  Journal  has  been  published  in  the 
collection  of  memoirs.  Consult  De  Maulde, 
Louise  de  Savoie  ei  Frangoia  /.  (Paris,  1895). 

LOXnSEVILLEy  or  Rivii:BE  DU  Loup,  r^'vyftr' 

dv  1<^  (en  haut).  The  capital  of  Maakinong6 
County,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  Lake  Saint  Pet^, 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  20  miles  west 
of  Three  Rivers.    Tanneries  constitute  its  chief 
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industry.  The  neighboring  Saint  L6on  mineral 
springs  are  much  frequented  as  a  health  resort. 
Population,  in  1891,  1740;  in  1901,  1665. 

LOUISIADE  (I99e'zd-&d0  ABGHIFELA- 
OO.  A  group  of  islands  in  Oceanica,  situated  at 
the  southeastern  extremity  of  British  New 
Guinea,  to  which  it  belongs  (Map:  Australasia, 
H  4).  It  consists  of  three  large  islands— Saint 
Aignan,  Southeast  Island,  and  Rossel;  each  with 
an  area  of  from  100  to  300  square  miles — and 
numerous  small  islets  and  reefs.  The  large  isl- 
ands are  mountainous,  having  peaks  which  rise 
to  a  height  of  over  3000  feet,  while  the  islets  are 
chiefly  of  coral  formation.  The  group  is  in- 
habited by  savafles  of  Papuan  race.  The  islands 
were  discovered  by  Torres  in  1606,  and  taken  by 
the  BritUh  in  1888. 

LOUISIANA,  llR^'zd-rnA  or  -ks/k  (named 
as  a  colony  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France). 
One  of  the  Qulf  States  of  the  American  Union. 
It  is  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  includes  the  great  delta  within  its  limits. 
It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  29*"  and  33*"  X. 
latitude ;  it  extends  on  the  east  to  longitude  89^ 
W.  and  its  Vestemmost  part  lies  just  bevond 
longitude  94°  W.  It  is  boimded  on  tiie  north  by 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  Its  eastern  boundary  is 
mainly  Mississippi,  following  the  Mississinpi 
River  to  latitude  31°  N.,  running  east  on  tnis 
parallel  to  Pearl  River,  which  it  follows  to  its 
mouth  in  Lake  Borgne;  farther  south  it  has  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east.  The  Gulf  washes 
its  entire  southern  margin,  and  Texas  bounds  it 
on  the  west.  The  western  boundary  follows  Sa- 
bine Lake  and  River  to  latitude  32°  N.,  thence 
it  extends  due  north  to  latitude  33°.  The  State 
has  an  area  of  48,720  square  miles,  of  which 
3300  square  miles  is  water.  Of  the  water  area 
1700  square  miles  is  made  up  of  inland  lakes, 
1060  square  miles  of  land-locked  bays,  often 
called  lakes,  and  540  square  miles  of  river  sur- 
face. 

TopooBAPHT.  The  highest  ridges,  in  Claiborne 
and  Union  parishes,  rise  to  600  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  land  slopes  almost  imperceptibly  to 
the  southeast.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  the  Arkansas  line  have  an  eleva- 
tion of  130  feet,  at  Natchez  66  feet,  at  Baton 
Rouge  34  feet,  at  New  Orleans  16  feet.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  State  is  only  about  75 
feet  above  sea  level.  All  the  rivers  have  flood 
plains  of  generous  width,  more  or  less  liable  to 
inundation  at  times  of  high  water.  These  bottom 
lands,  in  the  case  of  the  I^d  and  Ouachita  (Wash- 
ita )  rivers,  average  10  miles  in  width ;  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  from  10  to  60  miles.  Through 
these  flood  plains  the  rivers  meander  on  a  de- 
creasing gradient,  constantly  depositing  their 
loads  of  silt.  This  results  in  building  up  their 
beds,  until  the  river  flows  at  the  summit  of  a 
ridge.  From  the  river  edge  the  land  slopes  away 
with  a  gentle  gradient  of  about  seven  feet  in  the 
first  mile,  then  with  only  six  inches  per  mile  to 
the  marshes  and  bavous  of  the  outer  margin  of 
the  flood  plains.  These  river  margins  furnish  a 
soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  and  are  largely 
utilized  for  plantations  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane. 
They  are  protected  from  overflow  by  artificial 
banks  or  levees  of  varying  height,  there  being  over 
1500  miles  of  such  levees  in  Louisiana.  Occasion- 
ally at  times  of  great  flood  the  levees  give  way  in 
places,  the  'crevasse'  allowing  the  river  to  over- 


flow the  adjacent  bottoms  and  carrying  destruc- 
tion far  and  wide.  The  Gulf  margin  extending 
about  sixty  miles  inland  consists  of  a  marshy 
plain,  the  only  land  being  the  raised  river  mar- 

Sins  and  occasional  small  patches  of  prairie  and 
ve-oak  ridges,  the  prairie  area  increasing  to 
the  west.  This  lowland  and  the  river  bottoms 
cover  an  area  of  19,200  square  miles,  or  a  little 
less  than  one-half  the  area  of  the  State. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  which 
flows  600  mues  through  the  State  and  along  its 
borders,  the  Red,  Ouacnita, Sabine, and  Pearl;  and 
all  of  these  are  navi^ble  at  all  stages  of  water. 
Most  of  the  large  rivers  of  the  lowland  region 
are  distributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
rivers,  locally  called  bayous,  and  nearly  all  are 
navigable.  They  interlace  all  over  the  area  in 
the  most  bewildering  fashion.  The  most  impor- 
tant ones  are  Atchafalaya  Bayou,  Bayou  la 
Fourche,  and  Bayou  Boeuf .  These  bayous  are  very 
active  in  taking  off  the  excess  water  in  time  of 
flood. 

The  lakes  are  of  three  classes :  First,  those  of  the 
coastal  margin — Pontchartrain,  Borgne,  Maiire- 
pas,  Sabine,  and  many  others;  they  are  merely 
parts  of  the  submerged  coastal  plain  which  have 
escaped  flUing  by  delta  action.  They  have  salt  or 
brackish  water  and  their  level  rises  and  falls 
with  the  tide.  Second,  a  host  of  crescent  lakes, 
oxbow  lakes  as  they  are  called,  which  are  the 
imfilled  portion  of  amputated  and  abandoned 
meanders.  They  are  usually  connected  with  the 
river  at  the  lower  end  by  a  bayou.  The  third 
class  of  lakes  is  foimd  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
Red  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Shreveport,  and  are 
due  to  the  more  rapid  silting  up  of  the  channel 
of  the  master  stream  than  of  its  tributaries,  thus 
drowning  the  lower  courses  of  the  lateral  streams. 
The  main  body  of  the  delta  proper  of  the  great 
river  extends  about  seventy  miles  beyond  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  Gulf  coast,  while  the  remoter 
passes  advance  about  35  miles  still  farther  into 
the  Gulf. 

The  great  delta  is  rapidly  advancing  into  the 
Gulf,  depositing  in  excess  of  the  waste  of  the 
waves  and  of  a  possible  sinking  of  the  immediate 
region,  and  it  gives  promise  of  annexing  the 
Mobile  system  in  the  immediate  geologic  future. 
The  rapid  silting  in  the  passes  leaves  a  maximum 
depth  at  the  outer  bar  of  only  twelve  feet, 
though  the  main  river  has  a  depth  of  100  feet 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River  down  to  the 
passes.  Capt.  J.  B.  Eads  was  appointed  by  the 
Government  in  1875  to  construct  artiflcial  banks 
or  jetties  in  the  passes,  narrowing  the  stream  and 
compelling  it  to  corrade  a  deep  channel  and  to 
keep  it  open.  It  was  a  complete  success,  a  thirty- 
foot  channel  having  been  maintained  ever  since, 
so  admitting  vessels  of  the  largest  class  to  the 
port  of  New  Orleans. 

Climate.  The  State  enjoys  a  semi-tropical 
climate,  and  the  proximity  to  the  Gulf  makes  its 
climate  remarkably  equable.  The  cyclonic  storms 
of  temperate  latitudes  travel  for  the  most  part 
to  the  west  and  north,  making  the  prevailing 
winds  south  and  sputhwest,  so  carrying  the  tem- 
pering influence  of  the  Gulf  over  the  State  for  the 
most  of  the  year.  Occasional  anti-cyclonic  areas, 
however,  bring  north  and  northwest  winds,  varying 
the  humidity  and  temperature  widely.  The  average 
temperature  for  January  is  60°  F.  in  the  delta  and 
45°  at  Shreveport.  The  absolute  minimum  tem- 
perature brings  zero  F.  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
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the  State^  thus  giving  a  range  of  over  100°  in  hard  in  the  limestone  regions,  and  often  are  fetid 
temperature.  The  earliest  killing  frost  comes  on  where  found  in  the  dark  clays  and  lignites, 
the  average  to  the  latitude  of  Shreveport  Novem-  Southwestern  Louisiana  shares  with  the  neigh> 
ber  Ist,  to  the  middle  of  the  State  November  l5th,  boring  Texas  region  in  the  possession  of  oil  fields, 
to  New  Orleans  December  1st.  The  average  date  A  number  of  productive  wells  have  been  obtained^ 
of  the  latest  hard  frost  is  February  Ist  for  the  giving  much  promise  of  the  future  commercial 
latitude  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  March  1st  for  value  of  the  State's  oil  resources. 
Shreveport,  thus  leaving  the  State  on  the  aver-  Fisheries.  Louisiana  ranks  second  among  the 
age  nine  months  free  from  frost.  The  precipita-  Gulf  States  in  the  total  value  of  its  fisheries, 
tion  exceeds  60  inches  in  the  delta  region,  falling  The  last  year  for  which  a  record  has  been  ob- 
to  50  inches  in  the  northern  part.  It  is  quite  tained  for  the  industry  (1897)  showed  a  slight  in- 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year.  New  crease  over  1890,  the  value  of  the  product  for  the 
Orleans  shows  a  maximum  in  June,  July,  and  former  year  being  estimated  at  $713,587.  There 
August,  and  a  minimum  in  October,  while  ^ere  in  1897  4403  men  engaged  in  the  industry, 
Shreveport  has  a  slighter  maximum  in  April  and  most  of  them  on  the  'inshore  or  boat  fisheries.' 
a  lower  minimum  in  August.  Rain  falls  on  the  The  oyster  fisheries  are  the  most  valuable  on  the 
average  105  days  in  the  year,  over  an  area  United  States  coast  south  of  Virginia,  the  yield 
extending  from  Shreveport  to  Vicksbttrg,  while  having  been  worth  (1897)  $432,668.  The  oyster 
100  days  is  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  State,  reefs  extend  almost  continuously  along  the  south- 
The  sky  is  clouded  50  per  cent,  of  the  winter  em  coast,  from  the  border  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
season  and  40  per  cent,  of  the  summer.  gippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atchafalaya  River.  The 

The  climatic  conditions  invite  a  very  luxuriant  seine  fishery,  which  is  tributary  to  New  Orleans, 
vegetation,  in  which  most  of  the  warm  temperate  is  of  less  importance  than  formerly,  although  the 
species  are  found,  and  in  addition  a  large  number  chief  variety,  shrimp,  is  taken  in  larger  quantitiea 
of  subtropical  species,  both  herbaceous  and  ar-  than  in  ony  other  State.  The  trot-line  fishing  for 
borescent.  The  swamps  are  filled  with  cypress  catfish  is  also  the  most  extensive  in  the  United 
trees,  making  a  very  valuable  source  of  lumber.  States.  In  many  districts  the  supply  of  alliga- 
Many  varieties  of  oak,  including  the  live  oak,  as  tors  is  becoming  exhausted,  and  the  catch  is  de- 
well  as  the  sweet  gum,  tulip,  black  walnut,  long-  creasing.  Though  the  value  of  the  hide  has. 
leaf  pine,  short-leaf  pine,  and  cedar,  abound,  and  greatly  increased,  the  annual  amount  received  for 
trees  are  draped  in  Spanish  moss.  Roses,  mag-  the  total  catch  remains  about  constant, 
nolias,  oleander,  and  jasmine  grow  in  profusion,  Agbicultube.  Louisiana  is  exceptionally  fa- 
and  the  list  of  fruit  trees  includes  the  orange,  vored  by  the  nature  of  its  soil,  rainfall,  and 
lemon,  olive,  fig,  peach,  and  plum.  For  Flora  temperature  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vegeta- 
and  Fauna  see  these  sections  in  the  article  tion  and  the  success  of  agriculture.  The  only 
United  States.  uncultivable  land  is  found  in  the  region  of  the 

Geologt.  The  entire  State  lies  in  the  great  coast  marshes,  but  even  these  afford  fine  pas- 
Mississippi  Gulf  which  in  Cretaceous  time  ex-  turage.  The  alluvial  soils  of  the  river  valleys 
tended  to  Cairo,  and  hence  it  is  included  in  the  are  noted  for  their  inexhaustible  fertility.  In 
coastal  plain  of  recent  geologic  age.  The  oldest  1900  the  acreage  included  in  farms  was  11,059,127 
formation  is  Cretaceous,  which  is  found  only  in  acres,  or  38  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  State, 
a  few  outlying  islets  on  the  margin  of  the  general  This  was  a  decided  increase  over  all  earlier 
plain  of  nearly  horizontal  Tertiary  beds  in  the  decades.  As  compared  with  1860,  the  increase 
northwestern  corner.  The  southeastern  four-  in  farm  acreage  smce  that  year  has  been  wholly 
fifths  of  the  area  of  the  State  consists  of  Mio-  in  the  percentage  of  farm  land  improved,  which 
cene  and  later  deposits  in  beds  shelving  gently  was  increased  from  29.1  per  cent,  in  1860  to  42.2 
seaward.  The  valley  of  the  Red  River  from  per  cent,  in  1900.  As  was  true  throughout  the 
Shreveport  down,  an  average  of  40  miles  in  width.  South,  agricultural  interests  in  Louisiana  suf- 
is  alluvium  of  an  age  from  Pliocene  to  recent,  fered  a  severe  blow  from  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
This  is  also  true  of  the  flood  plain  of  the  Missis-  slow  recovery  was  attended  by  a  change  in  the 
sippi  River,  which  at  the  northern  boundary  has  agricultural  system.  Especially  noteworthy  are 
an  extreme  width  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  the  breaking  up  of  the  large  plantations  and  the 
of  over  100  miles.  A  belt  of  the  same  alluvium  increase  in  the  renting  of  farms.  The  average 
extends  westward  from  the  Mississippi  River  size  of  farms  has  decreased  steadily  from  535 
through  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  and  Vernon  parishes  acres  in  1860  to  95  acres  in  1900. 
into  Texas.  The  upper  members  of  the  Tertiary  However,  certain  of  the  State's  products  are 
beds  of  clay  stones  and  clay  sandstones  form  a  much  more  economically  produced  on  a  large 
well-marked  hilly  upland  region,  extending  north-  scale,  and  the  plantation  system  of  cultivation 
east  from  the  northern  edge  of  Vernon  Parish,  is  probably  more  extensive  in  Louisiana  than  in 
Over  most  of  the  Tertiary  area,  calcareous  marls  any  of  the  other  Southern  States.  In  1900  there 
and  limestones  give  open  prairies  of  rich  soil,  were  1050  farms  which  exceeded  1000  acres  in 
The  Cretaceous  outcrops  are  the  red  lands  of  the  area,  and  the  average  per  acre  value  of  the  prod- 
State,  ucts    ($4.96)    was  greater  than  it  was  for  the 

Mineral  Resources.  The  only  minerals  of  im-  farms  having  between  100  and  1000  acres, 
portance  in  the  State  are  rock  salt  and  petroleum.  The  increase  in  renting  is  due  largely  to  the 
The  former  occurs  in  rich  deposits  on  Petite  Anse  increased  nimiber  of  negroes  who  undertake  farm- 
Island,  in  the  Parish  of  Iberia,  in  the  marshes  of  ing  on  their  own  account.  The  number  of  colored 
the  coast.  Tlie  product  is  wholly  mined  rock  salt  renters  is  over  two  and  one-half  times  as  great 
of  fine  quality.  The  output  in  1895  was  169,776  as  that  of  the  white  renters,  while  the  numl^r  of 
barrels  of  280  pounds,  and  in  1897  this  had  in-  colored  farmers  is  less  than  one>quarter  the  num- 
creased  to  209,393  barrels.  ber  of  white  owners.    In  1900,  25  per  cent,  of  the 

The  potable  waters  of  the  highlands  are  usually  farms  were  operated  by  cash  tenants  and  33  per 
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cent,  by  share  tenants.  The  acreage  operated  by 
the  colored  farmers  was  21.2  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  but  less  than  10  per  cent,  was  actually 
owned  by  them. 

Louisiana  ranks  below  most  of  the  Southern 
States  in  the  production  of  the  two  leading  crops 
of  that  region — cotton  and  com.  The  acreage  of 
these  two  crops  is  about  the  same,  but  the  cot- 
ton crop  is  estimated  at  more  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  com,  and  is  of  first  importance  in 
the  State.  The  production  of  cotton,  in  pounds, 
was  almost  the  same  in  1899  as  in  1859.  The 
acreage  of  com  increased  60.4  per  cent,  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  last 
census  year  amoimted  to  93.5  per  cent,  of  that  of 
the  total  cereal  crop.    The  sugar-cane  and  rice 


cured  from  wells.    The  crop  is  harvested  the  same 
as  wheat  in  the  Northwest. 

In  1889,  63,098  acres  were  devoted  to  vege- 
tables,  43.4  per  cent,  of  which  was  in  sweet 
potatoes.  Peas  are  grown  to  some  extent,  and 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  a  very  significant  increase  in  the  cultivation 
of  peanuts,  but  the  area  devoted  to  them  is  still 
small.  Comparatively  little  attention  is  given  to 
fruit.  Of  the  1,168,792  trees  in  1900,  64.9  per 
cent,  were  peach  trees,  the  number  of  which  had 
much  more  than  doubled  in  the  decade  ending 
with  that  year.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  area 
devoted  to  small  fruits  was  in  strawberries.  The 
following  figures  show  the  acreage  of  the  lead- 
ing crops  for  the  census  years  indicated : 


Cotton 

Sugar 
cane 

Com 

Rice 

Oats 

Hajand 
forage 

igoo ; 

1,876.264 
1,970,1M 

976.966 
198.694 

1,848,766 
887.616 

901.686 
84.877 

98.088 
37.098 

97,186 

1890 

97.676 

culture  of  the'  United  States  is  largely  localized 
in  Louisiana.  The  sugar  crop  rivals  cotton  in 
value,  although  the  acreage  devoted  to  it  is  in- 
comparably smaller.  This  industry  had  become 
extensive  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  after  that  period  did  not  increase  greatly 
until  the  last  decade  of  the  century.  A  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  crop  in  Louisiana  must 
annually  be  kept  for  seed.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  Cuba  or  Hawaii.  Louisiana  is  thus  placed  at 
a  decided  disadvantage  in  competition.  The 
heavy  expenditure  incurred  in  the  machinery  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  sugar  plantation  successfully 
results  in  the  establishment  of  large  estates,  the 
average  size  being  much  greater  than  that  of 
farms  which  are  primarily  devoted  to  any  other 


Stock-raising.  As  is  usual  in  a  region  where 
so  little  attention  is  given  to  cereals,  stock- 
raising  is  of  small  importance.  The  number  of 
horses  on  farms  was,  however,  considerably  more 
than  twice,  and  the  number  of  mules  and  asses 
more  than  three  times,  as  great  in  1900  as  in 
1850,  and  the  increase  in  each  of  these  was  espe- 
cially marked  in  the  last  decade  of  that  period. 
The  increase  was  much  less  for  other  varieties- 
of  domestic  animals,  although  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  has  increased  rapidly  since  1870,  and 
milk  and  butter  have  become  important  souroea 
of  income. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  domes- 
tic animals  on  farms,  as  reported  by  the  censusea 
of  1890  and  1900: 


DaliT 

COWB 

Other 
cattle 

Horses 

Mules  and 
aases 

Sheep 

Swine 

1900 

184,816 
167.998 

486.480 
418.880 

194.879 
196.777 

144.668 
88.098 

169.984 
186.167 

788.496 

1890. 

669.986 

crop.  In  1899,  56.7  per  cent,  of  the  crop  was 
grown  under  the  immediate  management  of  the 
manufacturer,  8.6  per  cent,  on  plantations  by 
tenants,  and  34.7  per  cent,  by  others — ^the  two 
last  classes  selling  the  harvested  product  to  the 
manufacturer.  Much  damage  occasionally  results 
to  the  sugar  crop  from  frosts. 

The  rice-growing  indiistry  had  its  period  of 
greatest  increase  in  the  last  five  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  delta  parishes  were  formerly 
the  most  important  rice-growing  region,  but  they 
have  recently  been  largely  given  up  for  the  prairie 
coast  region  west  of  the  delta.  The  parishes  of 
Acadia,  Calcasieu,  and  Vermilion  in  1889  con- 
tributed 68.3  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  although  in 
1889  they  had  produced  only  23.5  per  cent.  This 
change  in  the  region  of  rice  production  resulted 
from  the  difficulty  in  using  heavy  modem  machin- 
ery in  the  delta  district,  owing  to  the  soft  allu- 
vial soil,  and  to  the  discovery  that  the  prairie 
soil  was  unequaled  for  rice-growing.  Heavy  irri- 
gation is  required,  and  this  is  easily  obtained  on 
the  prairies  of  Louisiana.  Canals  are  constructed 
along  the  higher  ridges  of  land,  and  pumping 
plants  at  the  head  of  the  canals  lift  the  water 
from  the  streams.  The  region  is  underlaid  with 
water-bearing  gravel,  so  that  water  is  also  se- 


Maiojfactubbs.  The  value  of  manufactured 
products  in  Louisiana  more  than  doubled  in 
each  of  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  total  value  of  the  product  in  1900 
was  estimated  at  $121,181,000.  The  number  of 
wage-earners  increased  from  12,160  in  1880  to 
42,210  in  1900,  or  from  1.3  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation to  3.1  per  cent. 

The  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  rice  fields  supply 
the  raw  materials  for  the  most  important  group> 
of  manufactures.  The  sugar  and  molasses  re- 
fining products  amount  to  39.6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  the  products  of  the  State.  The  loss 
formerly  sustained  through  the  enforced  idle- 
ness of  the  plants  for  a  long  period  each  year  is 
now  being  obviated  through  the  utilization  of  the 
machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  the 
waste  product  or  woody  fibre  of  the  cane.  An- 
other flourishing  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  which  made  a  gain  of 
346  per  cent,  during  the  decade.  While  there 
were  only  two  factories  manufacturing  cotton 
goods,  there  were  a  number  of  others  in  process 
of  erection.  The  cleaning  and  polishing  of  rice, 
the  manufacturing  of  foundry  and  machine-shop 
products,  tobacco  products,  and  of  bags,  are 
other  important  industries.  Over  one-half  of  all 
the  products  are  accredited  to  New  Orleans. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  recent  growth    etc.     The  State  is  divided  into  three  railroad 
and  tendencies  of  the  eight  leading  industries :        commission  districts^  and  one  commissioner  is 


IMSUtTBUt 


Total  for  selected  industries  for  State. 


Inereaw,  1890  to  1900. 
Per  cent,  of  increase.. 


Per  cent  of  total  of  all  indnstrtes  in  State..^. 


Sngar  and  molaases,  reflning. 

OH,  cottonseed  and  cake 

Bice,  cleaning  and  polishing... 


Gars  and  general  shop   construction  and  repairs  by 
steam  rulroad  companies 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products. 

Bags,  other  than  paper. 

I^nmber  and  timber  products 


Lumber,  planing-mill  products,  including  sash,  doors, 
and  blinds 


Year 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments 

Wage  earners, 
arerage 
number 

including  custom 
work  and 
repairing 

1900 

096 

39,806 

187,181.916 

1890 

378 

7,904 

98,973,688 

736 

14.409 

$68,909,838 

966.6 

183.3 

306.4 

1900 

».0 

63.8 

71.9 

1800 

10.4 

37.0 

48.0 

1900 

384 

6,604 

47,891,691 

1800 

88 

1.968 

13.608.918 

1900 

34 

1,817 

7.036,463 

1890 

7 

887 

1,678,636 

1900 

87 

419 

6.786.461 

1890 

16 

886 

4.009.901 

1900 

10 

1.878 

1.439.009 

1890 

6 

61 

113,847 

1900 

69 

1,818 

.     3.673.761 

1890 

40 

1.096 

3.161.686 

1900 

6 

880 

8.448,468 

1890 

8 

89 

660.946 

1900 

489 

10,171 

17,406.618 

1890 

197 

8,811 

6.746.194 

1900 

98 

881 

1.678.481 

1890 

97 

643 

1.406.676 

FoBESTS.  The  Louisiana  forests  are  exceeded 
in  area  and  value  by  those  of  but  few  States.  The 
most  valuable  variety  is  the  Ions-leaf  pine,  which 
extends  in  the  southwest  from  the  Red  River  bot- 
tom to  the  coast  prairies,  and  in  the  upper 
eastern  part  of  the  State  the  same  species  covers 
an  almost  equal  area.  The  growth  of  this  timber 
is  remarkably  heavy.  The  manufacture  of  long- 
leaf  pine  products  is  centred  in  Lake  Charles. 
There  are  also  very,  extensive  areas  of  short-leaf 
pine,  intermixed  with  deciduous  varieties.  The 
twelfth  census  reports  that  steps  are  being  taken 
that  will  result  in  the  marketing  of  hard  woods 
on  an  enormous  scale.  The  table  above  shows  the 
progress  that  was  made  in  the  lumber  industry  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
dense  and  heavy  cjrpress  forests  in  the  deltaic  re- 
gion as  yet  have  been  scarcely  touched. 

Traitspobtation  and  Commebcb.  Louisiana  is 
exceptionally  well  favored  in  its  facilities  for 
water  transportation.  It  claims  a  greater  mile- 
age— 3771  miles — of  navigable  streams  than  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  These  afford  competi- 
tion with  the  railroads  of  the  State  and  thus 
have  a  very  beneficent  effect  upon  transportation 
rates.  A  canal  constructed  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Lake  Borgne  greatly  shortens  the  pas- 
sage from  New  Orleans  to  the  Gulf.  ( For  Missis- 
aippi  improvements,  see  Mississipfi  River.) 
Railroads  were  slow  in  developing  in  the  State, 
and  in  1880  there  were  only  662  miles,  but  this 
was  increased  during  the  following  decade  to 
1739,  and  in  the  decade  1890-1900  to  2801  miles. 
Louisiana  has  become  the  objective  point  for  a 
number  of  the  leading  Southern  railroads.  The 
lines  having  the  greatest  mileage  within  the  State 
in  1900  were  those  operated  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Company, 
and  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Com- 
pany. Louisiana  has  a  railroad  commission 
which  has  oversight  also  of  water  routes.  It 
is  authorized  'to  adopt,  change,  or  make  reason- 
able rates,  charges,  and  regulations,  to  govern 
and  regulate  railroad,  steamboat,  and  other  water 
craft,  prevent  unjust  discrimination  in  rates," 


elected  from  each  district.    The  decisions  of  the 
commission  have  seldom  been  reversed. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  is  the  most  important 
one  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  exceeded  only  by  New  York  and  Boston  in 
the  amount  of  its  foreign  trade.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1902,  the  value  of  the  imports 
amounted  to  $20,462,307,  and  the  exports  to 
$162,776,599. 

Bankino.  The  State  enacted  an  important 
banking  law  in  1842,  which  required  a  specie  re- 
serve equal  to  one-third  of  all  its  liabilities  to  the 
public.  The  remaining  two-thirds  was  to  be  cov- 
ered ^  commercial  paper  maturing  in  ninety 
days.  The  banks  were  to  be  examined  by  a  board  of 
State  officers  at  least  once  in  three  months.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bank  directors  were  individually 
held  liable  for  all  loans  and  investments  made  in 
violation  of  the  law  unless  it  could  be  proved  that 
they  had  voted  against  such  investments  in  ses- 
sion. The  law  was  very  successful  in  its  opera- 
tion. The  State  in  1860  ranked  fourth  in  amount 
of  bankinff  capital  and  second  in  specie  holdings. 
In  requiring  a  definite  amount  of  specie  to  be 
kept  in  reserve,  the  act  marked  a  new  era  in 
banking.  This,  with  other  of  its  more  important 
provisions,  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  sys- 
tems established  by  other  States.  The  banks  of 
New  Orleans  are  noteworthy  for  the  honorable 
way  in  which  they  met  their  Northern  obliga- 
tions at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  "War.  In  1892 
there  were  29  national  banks  in  the  State,  whose 
loans  aggregated  $21,636,000;  cash  and  sight  ex- 
change, $2,323,000;  capital,  $3,649,000;  surplus, 
$3,381,000;  circulation,  $1,747,000;  and  deposits, 
$23,047,000.  On  June  30,  1902,  there  were  80 
State  banks  with  loans  and  discounts  (not  in- 
cluding those  on  real  estate  and  collateral  secur- 
ity) aggregating  $16,763,448;  cash,  $2,466,731; 
capital,  $4,612,060;  surplus  fund,  $862,386;  and 
deposits,  $23,980,663.  In  1899-1900  there  were 
10,618  depositors  in  savings  banks,  with  an  aver- 
age deposit  of  $312.31  eadi. 

Finance.     The  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
create  debt  is  restricted  to  the  purposes  of  repsl- 
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ling  invasion  or  suppressing  insurrection.  The 
State  property  tax  is  limited  to  six  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation.  A  poll  tax  of 
one  dollar  is  levied  upon  male  inhabitants  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  years. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1902,  were  $4,180,067,  of 
which  $1,412,806  was  a  balance  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  items  productive  of 
the  greatest  revenue  are  direct  taxation  and 
licenses  on  occupations.  The  fimded  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  $11,108,300,  and  the  un- 
funded debt,  $1,157,002. 

Population.  The  following  figures  indicate 
the  growth  of  the  population:  1810,  76,566; 
1820,  153,407;  1830,  215,739;  1840,  352,411;  1850, 
617,762;  1860,  708,002;  1870,  726,915;  1880, 
939,946;  1890,  1,118,587;  1900,  1,381,625.  The 
rank  of  the  State  in  1900  was  twenty-third.  The 
largest  absolute  gain  was  made  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  amounting  to  23.5  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  20.7  for  the  United 
States.  Louisiana  is  the  only  one  of  the  States  in 
which  the  French  figured  prominently  in  the  early 
settlements.  The  descendants  of  these  constitute 
a  large  element  in  the  present  population.  Since 
the  Civil  War  there  has  been  a  large  immigration 
from  other  parts  of  the  country — ^particularly 
from  the  Northern  States.  The  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation is  not  large,  having  been,  in  1900,  52,903. 
The  State  ranks  sixth  in  the  number  of  its  negro 
population,  which  in  1900  amounted  to  650,804. 
The  rate  of  increase  for  the  negroes  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  much 
less  than  it  was  for  the  whites.  In  1900  there 
were  30.4  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

Cities.  The  population  of  the  three  largest 
cities  in  1900'  was  as  follows:  New  Orleans, 
287,104;  Shreveport,  16,013;  Baton  Rouge,  the 
capital,  11,269. 

Religion.  Slightly  over  one-half  of  the  Church 
communicants  are  Catholics.  The  State  thus 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  South- 
em  States,  since  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
Catholics  have  a  larffe  representation.  The 
Protestant  membership  Belongs  mainly  to  the  two 
dominant  churches  of  the  South — the  Baptists 
and  Methodists. 

Cbabitable  and  Penal  Institutions.  The 
Governor  and  six  persons  appointed  by  him  con- 
stitute a  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  but 
their  duties  are  strictly  visitorial  without  admin- 
istrative or  executive  powers.  The  Constitution 
forbids  State  donations  to  any  private  charitable 
or  benevolent  agency.  The  new  Constitution  put 
a  stop  to  the  old  system  of  leasing  convicts. 
These  may  now  be  put  to  labor  upon  public 
works,  convict  farms,  or  in  manufactories  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  State.  Persons  sentenced 
to  the  parish  jails  may  be  put  to  work  upon 
public  works  within  the  parish.  The  State  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  and  that  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  each  situated  at  Baton  Rouge.  Chari- 
table hospitals  are  maintained  at  New  Orleans 
and  at  Shreveport.  The  State  Insane  Asylum  is 
located  at  Jackson. 

Education.  The  educational  reports  of  Louis- 
iana for  recent  years  show  that  the  State  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  redeeming  its  educational  reputation. 
The  enrollment  of  white  pupils  in  the  public 
•ebools  increased  from  38,870  in  1881  to  125,257 
in  1901,  the  enrollment  in  the  latter  year  amount- 


ing to  63  to  every  100  persons  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eighteen.  During  the  same  period  the 
enrollment  of  colored  pupils  increased  from  23,- 
690  to  73,624,  the  corresponding  percentage  being 
40.  Moreover,  the  length  of  term — 120  days 
— as  reported  for  1901  was  greater  than  that 
for  any  other  Southern  State,  and  the  term  of 
the  colored  schools  was  as  long  as  that  for  the 
whites.  However,  the  educational  status  in  a 
number  of  parishes  is  deplorable  and  the  enroll- 
ment is  exceedingly  low.  The  census  for  1900 
shows  that  61.1  per  cent,  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion ten  years  of  age  and  over  was  illiterate— but 
a  little  less  than  the  corresponding  percentage  in 
1880.  The  illiteracy  of  the  native  white  popula- 
tion was  17.3  per  cent,  in  1900.  The  law  of 
1902  provides  tnat  the  State  appropriation  for 
education  shall  be  distributed  among  the  parishes 
of  the  State  according  to  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  but  the  poll 
tax  should  be  retained  in  the  parish  in  whicn  it 
is  collected.  Local  parish  taxes  may  be  assessed 
by  the  police  jurors  for  school  purposes,  subject 
to  certain  maximum  and  minimum  limitations. 
Certain  other  local  receipts  in  the  form  of  fines 
are  used  fo'r  educational  purposes.  In  1901  the 
total  receipts  for  school  purposes  was  $1,393,892, 
of  which  the  most  important  sources  were  the 
corporation  taxes,  $403,185;  current  school  fund, 
$322,413;  police  jury  tax,  $208,446.  The  disburse- 
ment amotmted  to  $1,236,647,  of  which  $983,515 
went  for  teachers'  salaries.  Inducements  are 
made  to  teachers  to  extend  their  academic  courses 
by  allowing  graduates  from  the  State  Normal, 
State  University,  and  certain  other  institutions 
to  teach  without  passing  an  examination.  In 
1901  there  were  2384  female  and  835  male  white 
teachers,  and  541  female  and  511  male  colored 
teachers.  The  average  salary  of  the  white  males 
is  $42  per  month,  and  of  the  colored  males  $26.50 
per  month.  According  to  the  law  of  1902  there  is 
a  State  Board  of  I^ucation  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Attorney- 
General,  and  one  person  from  each  of  the  seven 
Congressional  districts  of  the  State,  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  This  board  appoints  a  board  of 
school  directors  for  each  parish,  the  members  of 
which  hold  office  four  years.  These  directors 
elect  the  parish  superintendents  and  fix  their 
salaries  within  certam  limits.  *The  State  Board 
selects  a  uniform  series  of  text-books. 

Higher  education  is  provided  by  the  State  at 
the  State  University  and  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College,  located  at  Baton  Rouge;  Tulana 
University;  the  Industrial  Institution  at  Rus- 
ton;  the  Southwestern  Industrial  Institute  at 
Lafayette ;  and  the  Southern  University— colored 
— at  New  Orleans.  The  State  exempts  from  taxa^ 
tion  the  valuable  real  estate  of  Tnlane  Univer- 
sity. This  institution,  situated  at  New  Orleans, 
is  one  of  the  foremost  educational  institutions  of 
the  South.  There  are  also  a  number  of  denomi- 
national coll^ies,  most  of  which  are  in  New 
Orleans. 

Govesnmknt.  The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  convention  May  12,  1898.  To  amend 
the  Constitution  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  each  House,  and  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  at  a  popular  election.  Voters  must  have 
resid^  in  the  State  two  years,  in  the  parish  one 
year,  and  in  the  precinct  six  months.  The  voter 
must  be  able  to  fill  o^t  the  application  blank  for 
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registration  as  a  test  of  his  ability  to  read  and 
\mrite.  If,  however,  he  is  a  bona  fide  owner  of 
property  assessed  at  a  valuation  not  less  than 
$300,  and  the  taxes  upon  it  have  been  paid,  the 
educational  qualification  cannot  bar  him  ifrom 
the  exercise  of  the  ballot.  Neither  does  it  operate 
against  any  person  who  was  on  January  1,  1867, 
entitled  to  vote  in  any  State  of  the  United  States 
wherein  he  then  resided;  or  against  any  son  or 
grandson  of  such  person,  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  at  the  date  of  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Women  taxpayers  have  the  right 
to  vote  upon  questions  submitted  to  the  taxpay- 
ers as  such,  in  any  municipal  or  other  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State.  Greneral  State  elec- 
tions are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  third 
Monday  in  April ;  and  parochial  elections,  except 
for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  are  upon  the  same 
day.  Louisiana  sends  7  members  to  the  National 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 

Executive,  A  Governor,  Lieutenant-Qovemor, 
Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  State  are 
elected  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  Governor 
exercises  the  usualpardoning  power  under  cer- 
tain limitations.  The  Governor's  veto  of  a  bill 
or  any  item  of  an  appropriation  bill  is  over- 
ridden by  a  two-thirdB  vote  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  House.  * 

Legislative.  Both  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tives are  elected  for  terms  of  four  years.  The 
number  of  Senators  has  a  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum limit  of  36  and  41  respectively,  and  the 
Representatives  of  98  and  116  respectively.  Each 
parish  and  each  ward  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
shall  have  at  least  one  Representative.  No  par- 
ish except  the  parish  of  Orleans  is  divided  in  the 
formation  of  Senatorial  districts.  Members  of 
the  Legislature  receive  $5  per  day  for  attendance 
and  mileage.  Revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Lnpeachment  is  by 
the  House  and  trial  of  impeachment  by  the 
Senate. 

Judicial.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  one 
chief  and  four  associate  justices,  all  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Senate  for 
terms  of  twelve  years.  There  are  four  Supreme 
Court  districts,  two  justices  being  appointed  from 
the  district  in  which  New  Orleans  is  situated. 
The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  is  elected  for 
four  years.  Since  July  1,  1904,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  has  been  composed  of  two  district  judges 
designated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are 
from  20  to  29  judicial  districts,  the  District 
Court  judges,  as  also  the  district  attorney  for 
each  district,  being  elected  for  nine  years. 

Local  Government.  The  Legislature  cannot 
ereate  a  parish  (county)  with  less  than  625 
square  miles  or  less  than  7000  inhabitants.  The 
changing  of  parish  lines  or  removing  parish  seats 
must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  tne  qualified 
electors  of  the  parishes  affected.  See  list  of 
parishes  on  back  of  map. 

Militia.  In  1900  there  were  268,739  males  of 
militia  age,  145,839  of  whom  were  white.  In 
1898  the  organized  militia — men  and  officers — 
numbered  2693. 

History.  It  is  believed  that  the  great  river 
which  Alvarez  de  Pineda,  a  Spanish  explorer, 
entered  in  August,  1519,  and  followed  up  for 
some  distance,  was  the  Mississippi.  Twenty-three 
years  later  the  survivors  of  De  Soto's  expedition, 
in  their  overland  journey  to  the  Mexican  town  of 
P&nuco,  must  have  traversed  a  large  part  of  the 


present  State.  Authentic  history  begins  with  the 
year  1682,  when  Robert  Cavelier  de  La  Salle  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  and  took  possession  of 
the  entire  valley  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
whose  honor  he  named  the  region  Louisiana.  La 
Salle's  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  in  Louisi- 
ana ended  in  disaster  and  his  own  death,  but  in 
1698  a  second  venture  was  made  by  Pierre  Le 
Moyne,  Sieur  d'lberville  (q.v.),  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Comte  de  Pontchartrain.  In  March, 
1699,  Iberville  ascended  the  Mississippi  for  some 
hundreds  of  miles,  then  returned  and  built  a  fort 
at  Biloxi  and  another  on  the  Mississippi  about 
40  miles  above  its  mouth.  Under  Iberville  and 
his  brothers  Sauvolle  and  Bienville,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chief  conmumd,  the  colony  ex- 
perienced but  a  puny  grovrth,  for  the  heat,  fever, 
and  lack  of  food  proved  fatal.  In  1711,  when 
Louisiana  was  made  an  independent  colony,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  comprised  in  the  group  of 
settlements  at  Biloxi,  Mobile,  Cat  Island,  Ship 
Island,  and  the  Isle  of  Dauphin  was  about  400, 
of  whom  the  greater  number  were  soldiers.  In 
1712  Louis  XIV.  granted  to  Antoine  Crozat,  a 
Paris  merchant,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade 
and  mining  in  Louisiana,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  After  sinkins  a  large  fortune  in  fruit- 
less attempts  to  develop  the  country,  Crozat  sur- 
rendered nis  charter  in  1717,  and  the  region 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Company  of  the 
West,  headed  by  John  Law  (q.v.),  who  proceeded 
to  engineer  his  famous  Mississippi  Scheme.  Col- 
onization was  actively  carried  on.  Emigrants 
from  Germany  and  Alsace  were  settled  on  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers,  convicts  from  French 
prisons  were  brought  over  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa, 
New  Orleans,  which  had  been  founded  in  1718, 
was  made  the  capital  in  1722.  The  growth  of 
the  colony  was  hampered  by  the  restrictive  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  company  and  incessant 
quarrels  among  the  officials.  In  retaliation  for 
the  massacre  of  the  French  inhabitants  at  Fort 
Rosalie  in  1729,  warfare  was  carried  on  with 
the  Natchez  Indians  until  they  were  extermi- 
nated, but  in  their  operations  against  the  Chicka- 
saws  the  French  were  less  successful.  Ill  1733 
Louisiana  came  directly  under  the  Crown,  and 
for  thirty  years  led  a  drowsy  existence,  and  sub- 
mitted quietly  to  a  succession  of  inefficient  Gov- 
ernors. In  1763  France  ceded  Louisiana  east  of 
the  Mississippi  (with  the  exception  of  the  island 
of  Orleans)  to  England,  the  vast  region  west  of 
the  river  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans  having 
been  ceded  to  Spain  by  a  secret  treaty  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  people  were  dissatisfied  with 
Spanish  rule,  although  it  was  much  better 
than  the  French,  and  in  1768  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans  rose  in  rebellion.  The  revolt  was 
put  down  with  effective  cruelty  by  the  Spanish 
General  O^Reilly.  With  the  development  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  regions,  whose  inhabi- 
tants required  an  outlet  for  their  produce,  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  had  become 
by  this  time  of  great  importance  for  the  United 
States.  When  the  Spanish  denied  the  Americans 
free  access  to  the  Gulf,  a  situation  arose  which 
might  have  led  to  war,  but  resulted  instead  in  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  the  French  by  the 
United  States  in  1803,  Spain  having  relinquished 
the  region  to  France  in  1800.  Louisiana  then 
embraced  all  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  west 
of   the   Mississippi,   Arkansas,   Missouri,   lowtL, 
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Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  most  of  Kansas  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  all  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Colorado  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
1804  the  region  south  of  latitude  33  **  was  organ- 
ized as  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  while  the  coun- 
try north  became  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  in 
1805,  and  the  Territory  of  Missouri  in  1812. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted  in  April, 
1812.  (For  military  operations  during  the  War 
of  1812,  see  United  States.)  The  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  State  was  rapid  and  was  ac- 
companied by  constitutional  changes  which  har- 
monized the  old  civil  law  with  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  and  republican  institutions.  In 
1845  the  choice  of  a  Governor  was  given  directly 
to  the  people,  and  in  1852  many  judicial  offices 
were  made  elective.  In  the  sanie  year  Baton 
Rouge  became  the  capital.  On  January  26,  1861, 
a  convention  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession 
without  submitting  it  to  a  popular  vote.  With 
the  outburst  of  war  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans 
disappeared  almost  entirely,  and  great  want  en- 
sued throughout  the  State.  ( For  military  opera- 
tions in  I^uisiana,  see  Civil  Wab.)  In  May, 
1862,  New  Orleans  was  occupied  by  the  Union 
troops,  a  military  government  was  established, 
and  the  courts  were  reorganized.  In  1864  a  con- 
vention elected  by  the  loyal  element  in  the  State 
framed  a  new  constitution  emancipating  negro 
slaves  immediately  and  unconditionally.  By  1866 
the  State  Government  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  'conservatives/  who  proceeded  to  legislate 
against  the  freedmen,  and  an  attempt  made  by 
the  Unionists  to  reconvene  the  convention  of  1864 
in  order  to  revise  the  suffrage  requirements  led 
to  a  riot  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  (July  30, 
1866),  in  which  nearly  200  negroes  were  killed, 
while  throughout  the  State  negroes  and  white 
Republicans  were  terrorized  systematically.  On 
March  2,  1867,  Louisiana  became  a  part  of  the 
Fifth  Military  District  under  General  Sheridan, 
who  made  full  use  of  his  broad  authority.  In 
1868  a  new  constitution  enfranchising  the  negroes 
was  adopted  against  the  vehement  opposition  of 
the  'conservatives,'  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
was  ratified,  and  military  occupation  came  to  an 
end  in  July,  1868.  The  great  mass  of  white  in- 
habitants were  slow  in  reconciling  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions,  and  bitter  feeling  and  turbu- 
lence marked  the  strife  of  parties  and  factions. 
In  the  election  of  1872  the  Democrats  and  Liberal 
Republicans  were  arrayed  against  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans. After  a  close  poll,  partisan  boards  of 
State  canvassers  declared  either  ticket  elected, 
and  two  rival  governments  were  organized,  the 
Democratic  Government  supported  by  the  State 
militia,  the  Republican  by  the  Federal  troops. 
Violence  and  bloodshed  ensued  in  1874.  and 
peace  was  established  only  in  1875  through  the 
medium  of  a  Congressional  committee.  In  1876 
there  was  another  election  dispute;  a  Republican 
returning  board  changied  a  Democratic  majority  of 
8000  in  the  State  into  a  Republican  majority  of 
4000 — a  change  which  was  all  the  more  galling  in 
that  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana  was  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  election  of  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  By  refusing  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  Federal  intervention  in 
g>litical  contests  within  the  State,  President 
ayes  insured  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  has  remained  predominant  since 
1876.     About   1875  was  begun  the   system   of 


river  jetties  and  levees  which  has  been  continued 
at  great  expense  to  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  ever  since,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
improvement  of  navigation  and  the  protection  of 
the  river  banks  from  disastrous  floods.  The 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company  was  the  chief  issue 
in  the  hotly  contested  election  of  1891,  which 
went  against  the  company.  In  1804  the  repeal 
of  the  bounty  on  sugar  by  Congress  occasioned 
a  split  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State. 
After  1895  outbursts  of  racial  feeling  were  fre* 
quent,  and  the  determination  of  the  white  inhabit- 
ants to  wipe  out  the  negro  as  a  political  factor 
became  apparent.  In  1894-95  there  were  con- 
flicts between  white  and  negro  labor  in  New 
Orleans,  and  in  1896,  all  through  the  so-called 
Black  Belt,  white  men  with  arms  drove  negroes 
from  the  polls.  By  the  so-called  Grandfather 
Clause  in  the  Constitution  of  1898,  which  laid 
down  the  oualification  for  suffrage,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  tne  negroes  were  disfranchised,  so  that 
in  1900,  out  of  130,000  registered  voters,  it  was 
estimated  only  7000  were  colored,  though  the 
negro  population  almost  equals  the  white. 

In  national  politics  Louisiana  has  been  Demo- 
cratic-Republican and  Democratic  except  in  1840 
and  1848,  when  it  voted  for  the  Whig  candidates, 
and  1876,  when  its  electoral  vote  was  given  by  the 
Electoral  Commission  (q.v.)  to  Hayes.  In  1864 
and  1872  its  vote  was  not  counted.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  the  Governors  of  Louisiana  since 
its  organization  as  a  Territory: 


Tbbritoht  or  Oblkaxb 
William  C.  C.  Claiborne 


.1804-12 


Statb 

William  C.  G.  Claiborne.  Democratic-Republican 1812-16 

Jacquee  Philippe  Vlllerfi  "  ••  1816^ 

Thomas  B.  Robertson  "  '*  182a-a4 

Henry  Schuyler  Thlbodeaux  (acting)  Dem.-Rep 1824 

Henry  Johnson DemocratlC'RepubUcan 1824-28 

Pierre  Derblgny "  '*  1828-29 

A  rmand  Beau  vale  (acting)        *'  **  1829-80 

Jacques  Dupr6  (acting)  "  *'  1830-31 

Andrd  Blenvenu  Roman Whig 1831-86 

Edward  R  White "     1836-39 

An^r6  Blenvenu  Roman "     1839-48 

Alexander  Mouton ••     1843-40 

Isaac  Johnson Democrat 18i6-60 

Joseph  Walker "         1880« 

Paul  Octave  Hubert "        1668456 

Robert  C.  Wlekllffe "        1866-60 

Thomas  O.  Moore "        1860-62 

George  F.  Shepley Military 1862-64 

•n^.,«..  -or    Aii««        J  Governor  ot  Confederate  \  ic^u-iw 

Henry  W.  Allen j     p^^  of  State  } ^*^®* 

Michael  Uahn Unionist  and  Military 1864-65 

James  M.  Wells Democrat 1865-67 

Benjamin  F.  Flanders Military 1867 

Joshua  Baker "       1867-68 

Heniy  C.  Warmoth Republican 1868-73 

^  Democrat  and  Liberal  Republl- ) 
can.  Notrecogniredby  Pres- V..1873 
Ident  or  Congress  ) 

William  Pitt  Kejlogg./ Custom  House*  Republlcan...l873-77 

Stephen  B.  P«ckaM.  { Tt^'^^SSd"""'* ' } ^' 

Francis  T.  Nlcholls Democrat 1877-80 

Louis  A.  Wlltz "        188081 

Samuel  D.  MoEnnry "        1881-88 

Francis  T.  Nicholls "        1888-92 

Murphy  J.  Fonter Anti-Lottery  Democrat. 1892-1900 

William  W.  Heard Democrat 1900 — 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.  Martin,  History  of  Louisiana 
(New  Orleans,  1827-29)  ;  Bunner,  History  of 
Louisiana  (New  York,  1841)  ;  French,  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana  (New  York,  1846-53)  ; 
Gayarre,  History  of  Louisiana  (3  vols..  New 
York,  1866*67)  ;  Dimitry,  History  of  Louisiana, 
Its  Geography  and  Products  (New  York,  1878) ; 
Margry,    M4moires   sur   lea   d^oouvertes   et   lea 
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'  ^idbU^aementa    des    Franoaia    (6    vols.,    Paris,  era,    therefore,    Napoleon,    through    Tallejn^and, 

1879-88) ;   Ficklen,  History  of  LouiHana   (New  proposed  to  sell  the  entire  Province  of  Louisiana, 

Orleans,  1803) ;  Wallace,  History  of  Illinois  and  and  asked  for  an  offer.    The  Marquis  de  Marbois, 

Louisiana  Under  the  French  (Cincinnati,  1893) ;  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  was  uien  selected  by 

Hosmer,  The  History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Napoleon  to  conduct  the  negotiations.     In  the 

(New   York,    1902);    Howard,   History   of   the  meantime  Monroe  arrived   (April  12),  and  the 

Louisiana   Purchase    (Chicago,    1902) ;    Darby,  negotiations  began  in  earnest.    Marbois  insisted 

Geographical  Description  of  the  State  of  Louis-  on    100,000,006   francs   and   the   assumption  of 

iana   (Philadelphia,   1816) ;   Hennepin,  Desorip'  Louisiana's   debts    by    the    United    States,    but 

tion  of  Louisiana,  translated  by  Shea  (New  York,  finally  agreed  to  take  80,000,000  francs,  includ- 

1880) ;  Rapley,  The  8oil»and  Products  of  South-  ing  20,000,000  for  the  debts  which  the  United 

western  Louisiana  (Washington,  1884) ;  Thomp-  States  was  to  assume,  and  on  this  basis  the  sale 

eon.  The  Story  of  Louisiana  {Botlton,  1889) ;  Louis-  was  effected,  April  30,  1803.    President  Jefferson 

iana  Immigration  Bureau,  Louisiana:  Its  Prod*  did  not  think  that  tiie  O>nstitution  warranted 

ucts,  Soil,  and  Climate   (Baton  Rouge,  1894) ;  the  annexation  of  Louisiana,  and  considered  that 

Commissioner    General    Land    Office,    Louisiana  an  amendment  would  be  necessary — an  "act  of  in- 

Purohase  and  Our  Title  West  of  the  Rooky  Moun-  demnity,"  as  he  expressed  it;  but  there  was  such 

tains    (Washington,    1900).  general  acquiescence  by  the  people  that  the  mat- 

IiOXnSIANA.     A  city  in  Pike  County,  Mo.,  Jf'^f*  dropped,  and  Jefferson  advised  Oon^;^ 

86  miles  northwest  of  Saint  Louis;  on  the  Mis-  ^^f}  ^l  ^^f^,^'^  about  the  constitutional  diffi- 

sissippi  River,  and  on  the  Chicagi,  Burlington  5?**L*^!  ^^n^  J^onJ^t*^  "^^t  "i*!?/^  V 

and  Quincy,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  and  other  ^«,  Senate  on  October  20th  by  a  vote  of  24  to  7, 

railroids  (Map:  Missouri,  E  2).    It  has  a  pub-  "^^  was  laid  before  both  Houses,  that  they  might 

lie  school  libraVy  of  3000  volumes.    The  city  con-  fJ^^S  ^?'-,  i*«.  ««^^^"^^     ??«  treaty  P^^dcd 

+*«ia  oT«  {^y«/^w^n4^  f^o.i*k   «^oT^;^i,ia,.w  ,*«  #«,if  ^1^^^  ^hc  inhabitauts  of  Louisiana  should  be  m- 

trols  an  important  trade,  particularly  in  fruit  ^^porated  into  the  Union  and  admitted  to  the 

produce,   tobacco,   gram,   live   stock,   etc.;    and  ^Ai      -Z^L.    i^Jt    u                    »*iiu*i.M:«  «^  "« 

amonir  its  industrial  plants  are  nurseries    flour  ^^^  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  immunities 

and  lumber  mills,  manufactories  of  buttois,  to-  ?^  ^^*,f^f  ^^  ^^Im^I*?^  ^^{!^, J^J"^"  itLSf^'" 

bacco,   cigars,   carriages,   and   wagons,   a   stone  b]^e;  that  meaiiwhile  they  should  be  protected  in 

quarry,  Ihne  kiln,  brick  yards,  etc  The  nurse-  *''!,^Tn?^  ''^^''^'^'KP^?Pti!^^'  ^"^  worship; 
?ies  here  are  very  extensive,  ranking  among  the  "J^  ,^^/  ^J®  ?^P«  ^^  ^^}'  ^'•"*?  ,*°^.  ^P"" 
.  largest  in  the  United  States.  PopulatioS,  in  ^^^^^^^  for  twelve  years  enjoy  special  privilejjM 
1890,  6090;  in  1900,  6131.  ?^  ^I"^^  *^  ?^®^  Orleans.  Accompanying  the 
_  '  treaty  were  two  conventions  providing  for  the 
IiOXn:SLA.irA  aBASS.  See  Paspalum.  manner  of  payment,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the 
liOUISIAKA  PXJBGHASE.  The  purchase  debt.  Up  to  June  20,  1880,  the  total  cost  of 
by  the  United  States  from  France  in  1803  of  Louisiana,  principal,  interest,  and  debts  assumed, 
the  'Province  of  Louisiana.'  In  the  spring  of  was  $27,267,621  (McMaster).  The  area  pur- 
1802  news  reached  the  United  Stetes  that  Spain,  chased  exceeded  1,000,000  square  miles.  The  pop- 
by  the  secret  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  concluded  ulation  did  not  exceed  90,000,  including  French, 
in  October,  1800,  had  retroceded  Louisiana  to  Spanish  Creoles,  Americans,  English,  and  Ger- 
France,  and  the  uneasiness  caused  thereby  was  mans,  and  about  40,000  slaves.  Consult:  Hosmer, 
soon  increased  by  the  announcement  that  the  The  History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  (New 
Spanish  Intendant  had  withdrawn  the  right  of  York,  1902) ;  and  Howard,  History  of  the  Lou^ 
deposit  secured  to  the  inhabitante  of  the  United  «*«««  Purchase  (Chicago,  1902).  See  Unitbd 
States  by  the  treaty  of  1795,  and  that  Louisiana  States,  Extension  or  the  Tebbitobt  of  the. 
was  to  be  delivered  to  France  at  an  early  date.  LOUISIANA  PUBCHASE  SXPOSITIOV. 
President  Jefferson  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  See  Saint  Louis  Wokld's  Faib. 
of  danger  arising  from  the  proposed  transfer  to  LOUISIAKA  STATE  XJNIVEBSITY  AND 
France,  and  declared  that  the  day  she  took  pos-  AaBICUI/TUBAL  AND  MECHANIGAIi 
session  the  ancient  friendship  between  the  United  COLLEQE.  A  State  institution  of  learning,  at 
States  and  France  would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  chartered  in  1877.  It  was 
United  States  must  henceforth  ally  iteelf  with  based  on  the  Louisiana  State  Seminary  of  Learn* 
the  British  nation.  The  President  expressed  this  ing  and  Militery  Academy,  opened  in  1860  near 
belief  to  Congress  in  his  annual  message,  and  at  Alexandria,  and  removed  to  Baton  Rouge  in 
the  same  time  wrote  to  the  American  Minister  at  1869!  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colle^, 
Paris,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  that  if  France  con-  opened  at  New  Orleans  in  1874,  was  merged  with 
sidered  Louisiana  indispensable  to  her  intereste  the  university  in  1877.  In  1886  the  Unit^  States 
she  might  still  cede  to  the  United.  Stetes  the  Government  gave  the  use  of  the  buildings  and 
island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and  thus  grounds  of  the  militery  garrison  at  Baton  Rouge, 
remove,  to  some  extent,  the  causes  of  the  irrite-  and  in  1902  the  full  title  to  the  property  was 
tion.  Believing  that  this  end  could  be  best  ac-  vested  in  the  institution.  The  courses  offered 
complished  by  sending  a  man  direct  from  the  are  literature,  Latin-scientiflc,  general  science. 
United  Stetes,  he  selected,  in  January,  1803,  commerce,  agriculture  and  sugar-raising,  me- 
James  Monroe  to  act  as  minister  plenipotentiary  chanical,  and  civil  engineering.  The  degrees 
with  Livingston.  The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomi-  conferred  are  B.A.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  C.E.,  M.E.,  and 
nation,  and  placed  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  at  their  M.A.  The  university  has  three  experiment  ste- 
disposal  to  accomplish  the  object  of  the  mission,  tions,  at  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Cal- 
The  war  between  France  and  England  had  just  houn.  The  discipline  is  militery.  In  1902  the 
been  renewed,  and  Napoleon,  realizing  the  invin-  attendance  was  420,  including  162  sub-freshmen, 
cibility  of  England  on  the  sea,  doubted  the  abil-  The  library  conteined  about  24,000  volumes, 
ity  of  France  to  hold  Louisiana  against  such  a  There  were  29  instructors.  The  endowment  was 
power.    To  the  astonishment  of  the  commission-  $320,000,   the   income   about   $50,000,   and  th» 
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grounds,  buildingB,  and  equipment  were  valued  intervention  in  behalf  of  Belgium;  the  insurrec- 

at  $561,000.  tions  of  workingmen  in  Lyons,  Paris,  and  else- 

IiOXnS  KAPOLEOir,  Fr.  pron.  IW^  nA'p6'-  ^^^f^^  the  attempt  of  the  Duchess  of  Berrv  to 

of  Bordeaux  ( 1832) ;  and  the  appearance  of  Abd- 

liOXTIS     PKTTiTPPB,     f^'ldp'     (1773-1850).  elKader  as  the  leader  in  the  struggle  against 

King  of  the  French  from   1830  to   1848.      He  the  French  in  Algeria.     In  1836,  and  again  in 

was  the  eldest  son  of  Philippe,   Duke  of  Or-  1840,  Louis  Napoleon  made  abortive  attempts 

leans,  and  was  bom  in  Paris,  October  6,  1773.  to   excite   military   insurrections   in  his   favor. 

He  received  at  his  birth  the  title  of  Duke  of  Va-  After   various    Ministerial    changes   the    Soult- 

lois,  and  afterwards  that  of  Duke  of  Chartres.  Guizot  Cabinet  was  installed  in   1840,  Guizot, 

His  education  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  who  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  being 

celebrated  Mme.  de  Genlis.    On  the  outbreak  of  its   virtual   head.     In   1841    the  work  of  con- 

the  Revolution  he  entered  the  National  Guard,  verting  Paris  into  what  was  expected  to  be  an 

and  became  a  member  of  the  Club  of  Friends  of  impregnable  fortress  was  begun.     In  1842  the 

the  Constitution,  afterwards  that  of  the  Jacobins.  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  heit*  to  the  crown,  met  with 

His   father  renounced  his  titles   in   1792,  and  au  accidental  death — a  loss  which  was  deeply 

assumed   the   surname   of    Egalit^,    and   Louis  deplored    by    the    nation.  -  The    foreign    policy 

Philippe  followed  his   example.     In  the   same  of  Louis  Philippe,  which  was  in  general  that 

year,  as  lieutenant-general,  I^uis  Philippe  took  of  peace,   aroused  great  dissatisfaction   among 

gart  in  the  battle  of  Valmy.  He  distinguished  the  people,  who  after  1840  were  swept  away 
imself  at  Jemappes  (November  6,  1792) ;  but  by  a  revival  of  Napoleonic  sentiment,  stimu- 
his  situation  became  very  dangerous  after  the  lated  by  the  removal  of  the  great  Emperor's 
battle  of  Neerwinden  (March  18,  1793),  in  which  bones  from  Saint  Helena  and  their  interment  at 
he  suffered  defeat  with  Dumouriez.  He  was  in-  the  Invalides.  The  conquest  of  Algeria,  accom- 
cluded  in  the  order  for  arrest  issued  against  pHshed  during  this  reign,  could  not  counterbal- 
Dumouriez,  and  in  April,  1793,  escaped  with  ance  the  weakness  of  the  French  diplomacy  in 
him  into  Austrian  territory.  He  sought  in  Swit-  the  East,  where  France  refused  to  join  the  Pow- 
zerland  a  place  of  security  for  his  sister,  Ade-  «i^  ^  their  repression  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  1840. 
laide,  wanoered  about  among  the  mountains  for  '^^  extreme  democrats  hated  the  King,  and  fre- 
four  months,  and  accepted  a  situation  as  teacher  quent  attempts  were  made  on  his  life,  the  most 
of  geography  and  mathematics  in  a  school  at  notable  of  which  was  that  of  Fieschi  in  1835. 
Keichenau,  near  Chur,  assuming  the  name  of  The  country  prospered  under  Louis  Philippe's 
Chabaud-Latour.  After  the  execution  of  his  Government ;  but  the  scandals  which  were  broi4:ht 
father,  November,  1793,  he  traveled  for  some  to  light  in  the  administration,  the  shameless 
time  in  the  north  of  Europe,  was  in  the  United  corruption  in  the  electoral  system,  and  the  sel- 
States  from  1796  to  1800,  and  then  took  up  ^^^  course  pursued  by  the  King,  alienated  the 
his  residence  at  Twickenham,  near  London,  wi^  affections  of  the  people.  (See  France.)  A  de- 
his  two  younger  brothers,  one  of  whom  died  mand  for  reform  in  the  electoral  system  became 
in  1807  and  the  other  in  1808.  In  1809  he  mar-  loud  and  general,  and  was  unwisely  opposed  by 
ried  Marie  Amelie,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  the  King  and  the  Guizot  (<|.v.)  Ministry;  while 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  1808  and  again  in  1810  the  conduct  of  the  former  in  the  matter  of  the 
he  made  abortive  attempts  to  play  a  part  in  marriages  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  her  sister, 
the  Spanish  War  against  Napoleon.  On  the  manifesting  a  disregard  of  every  consideration 
fall  of  Napoleon  he  hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  but  the  interests  of  his  own  family,  excited  a 
was  received  with  distrust  by  Louis  XVIII.  strong  feeling  of  indignation  throughout  Europe. 
After  the  second  Restoration  he  recovered  his  The  French  nation  became  much  excited;  're- 
great  estates,  which  the  Imperial  Government  form  banquets'  began  to  be  held;  the  Govem- 
had  sequestrated.  Disliked  by  the  Court,  he  ment  attempted  to  prevent  them  by  force ;  insur- 
was  very  popular  with  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  rectionary  disturbances  ensued  in  the  streets  of 
He  kept  aloof,  however,  from  political  intrigues.  Paris  on  February  22,  1848;  and  on  the  follow- 
When  the  bloody  days  of  the  July  Revolution  ing  day  the  'Citizen  King*  saw  with  alarm  that 
had  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  the  government  the  National  Guard  could  not  be  expected  to 
of  Charles  X.,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  the  support  him.  The  retirement  of  Guizot  failed 
instance  of  the  banker  Laffitte,  appointed  him  to  pacify  the  people.  On  February  24th  the 
Lieutenant-General  and  Regent  of  the  Kingdom  King  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the 
(July  30,  1830).  A  week  later  the  two  Chambers  Count  of  Paris;  but  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
offered  him  the  royal  crown,  which  he  formally  refused  to  acknowledge  the  boy  as  King.  Louis 
aoceptedon  August  9, 1830,  taking  the  oath  to  the  Philippe,  deserted  by  his  courtiers,  fled  to  the 
reformed  Constitution.  He  defended  his  conduct  coast  of  Normandy  with  his  Queen,  concealed 
toward  the  elder  Bourbons  by  protesting  that  he  himself  for  some  days,  and  at  length  found  op- 
acted  for  the  welfare  of  France.  Louis  Philippe  portunity  of  escaping  in  a  British  steamboat  to 
sought  to  strengthen  his  throne  by  gaining  the  Newhaven,  under  the  name  of  'Mr.  Smith.'  The 
support  of  the  Bourgeoisie,  or  middle  classes,  and  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  England. 
repressed  all  the  extreme  parties  by  what  became  He  died  at  Claremont,  August  26,  1850.  He  was 
known  as  the  fuate-milieu  policy.  The  brief  a  man  of  ability  and  accomplishments ;  but,  with 
Ministry  of  Laffitte  (1830-31)  was  succeeded  by  all  his  democratic  ideals,  he  never  brought  his 
that  of  Casimir-Pfirier  (1831-32),  on  whose  death  Government  into  hearty  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
Marshal  Soult  formed  a  coalition  Ministry,  with  pie.  Consult:  Hillebrand,  Oeschichte  Frank- 
Thiers  and  Guizot  as  the  leading  spirits.  Among  reichs  (Gotha,  1877-79),  excellent,  monarchical, 
the  events  which  marked  the  early  years  of  begins  1830,  interrupted  by  the  author's  death 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  were  the  abolition  (1848);  Thureau-Danfirin,  Histoire  de  la  mo- 
ot the  hereditary  peerage    (1831);   the  armed  narchi$  de  juillet    (Paris,   1887-02),  very  mo- 
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narchical  in  tone;  Montalivet,  Le  roi  LouM-Phi- 
iippe  (ib.,  1851).    See  July  Be  volution. 

LOUIS  THE  aEBMAN  (c.804-876).  King 
•of  the  Eastern  Franks  from  843  to  876.  He 
^as  the  third  son  of  the  Emperor*  Louis  the 
Pious,  and  when  his  father  in  817  made  a  di- 
vision of  the  Empire  among  his  sons,  Louis 
received  a  kingdom  centring  around  Bavaria. 
This  was  the  nucleus  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ger- 
many. In  the  later  divisions,  between  829  and 
840,  Louis  always  retained  Bavaria.  During 
these  years  he  was  engaged  in  almost  constant 
struggles  against  his  father  or  against  his  broth- 
ers. After  the  death  of  Louis  the  Pious,  in 
840,  he  joined  with  Charles  the  Bald  against 
Lothair.  In  84l,  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he 
and  Charles  defeated  Lothair  and  forced  the  latter 
in  843  to  agree  to  a  fresh  division  of  the  Em- 
pire in  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.  Louis  remained 
King  of  the  German  or  East  Prankish  Kingdom, 
ruling  over  Bavarians,  Swabians,  Franconians, 
And  Baxons.  He  had  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  Slavic  invaders  on  one  side  and  North- 
men on  another.  In  858  he  invaded  the  Wes^ 
Prankish  Kingdom  and  conquered  it  in  part; 
but  in  860  he  made  peace,  resigning  his  conquests 
to  Charles  the  J^ld.  In  870  he  forced  Charles 
the  Bald  to  make  the  Treaty  of  Mersen,  by  which 
the  Lotharingian  territories  were  divided  between 
the  West  Prankish  and  the  German  kingdoms. 
He  died  at  Frankfort,  August  28,  876.  Consult 
DUmmler,  Oeachichte  des  ostfrankiachen  Retches 
(2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1887), 

LOUIS  (L)  THE  aBEAT(c.  1326-82).  King 
of  Hungary  from  1342  to  1382.  He  was  the  son 
of  Charles  Robert,  King  of  Hungary.  He  was 
an  indefatigable  warrior  and  generally  victo- 
rious. His  long  war  against  Queen  Joanna  of 
Naples  (see  Joanna  I.)  was  indecisive,  although 
for  a  time  Louis  wore  the  crown  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  With  Venice  he  waged 
three  wars  and  succeeded,  in  1357,  in  expelling 
the  Venetians  from  all  the  Dalmatian  cities.  In 
1352  he  had  brought  Moldavia  under  his  power. 
In  1365  he  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Turks. 
In  1370  he  succeeded  Casimir  as  King  of  Poland, 
to  which  the  latter  had  already  by  conquest 
united  Galicia.  He  was  succeeded  in  Hungary 
and  Poland  by  his  daughter  Mary,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Sifjisraund  of  Brandenburg,  subse- 
quently Holy  Roman  Emperor.  Louis  was  re- 
nowned for  his  chivalry  and  the  splendor  of  his 
Court.  He  increased  the  royal  power,  gave  char- 
ters to  the  cities,  encouraged  commerce  and  edu- 
cation, and  reformed  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, thus  on  the  one  hand  improving  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  on  the  other,  by  his  costly  wars, 
menacing  all  prosperity.  ConHult  Horvftth,  Oe- 
schichfe  Ungarna,  vol.  i.  (2d  ed.,  German  trans., 
Budapest,  1876). 

LOUISVILLE,  lool-vll  or  Vsms-yW.  The 
larfrest  city  of  Kentucky,  and  the  county-acat  of 
Jcirorson  County,  on  the  Ohio  River,  130  miles 
below  Cincinnati,  and  110  miles  distant  by  rail 
(Map:  Kentuck-y,  F  2).  The  Ohio  at  this 
point  makes  a  descent,  by  a  series  of  rapids,  of 
26  feet  in  2  miles,  the  rapids,  when  impassable 
in  low  water,  being  avoided  by  a  canal  around 
the  falls,  2^  miles  lonpf.  Steamers  from  the 
city  reach  33  navi^ble  rivers,  and  rail- 
road facilities,  too,  are  excellent,  10  great  sys- 
tems entering  here,  among  which  are  the  South- 


ern, the  Illinois  Central,  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
western. Three  steel  railroad  bridges,  two  to 
JefTersonville,  one  of  which  is  a  mile  long,  and 
one  to  New  Albany,  connect  Louisville  with  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

Louisville,  the  'Falls  City,'  20  square  miles  in 
extent,  lies  60  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and  ia 
free  from  inundations.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  agricultural  country  and  is  adjacent  to  a 
region  of  immense  forests  and  coal  and  iron 
mines.  It  has  a  river-front  of  about  eight  miles. 
There  are  170  miles  of  streets,  mostly  well 
paved  with  macadam,  brick,  asphalt,  and  gran- 
ite, and  in  great  part  beautifully  shaded,  broad 
and  regular,  varying  in  width  from  60  to  120 
feet.  The  street  railway  system  comprises  175 
miles,  and  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Among  the  more  prominent  structures  are  the 
city  hall,  county  court-house,  custom-house, 
Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Industrial  School  of  Re- 
form, Columbia  Building,  Masonic  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Home,  and  the  hospitals  and  homes, 
which  number  42  in  all.  Tnere  is  one  public 
library  of  over  60,000  volumes,  that  of  the  Poly- 
technic Society  of  Kentucky,  in  connection  with 
which  are  a  museum^  an  art  gallery,  and  a  valu- 
able collection  of  minerals.  Louisville  is  noted 
as  a  centre  for  medical  education.  It  has  nine 
medical  colleges  and  a  dental  school,  two  law 
colleges,  three  theological  seminaries,  two  schools 
of  pharmacy,  a  normal  school,  manual  training 
school,  and  many  other  institutions,  both  private 
and  included  in  the  eflScient  public  school  system. 
The  public  parks,  five  in  number  and  embracing 
1079  acres,  comprise  the  more  notable  Iroquois, 
Shawnee,  and  Cherokee  parks,  as  well  as  smaller 
preserves  and  squares  in  the  more  populous  sec- 
tions. Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city,  has  a  fine  site  and  is  beautifully 
laid  out.  Among  other  objects  of  interest  are 
the  grave  of  Zachary  Taylor,  a  monument  to  Con- 
federate soldiers,  and  statues  of  Henry  Clay  and 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

With  its  exceptional  transportation  facilities, 
Louisville  is  naturally  the  centre  of  a  vast  dis- 
tributing and  export  trade.  It  is  perhaps  the 
largest  tobacco  market  in  the  world;  is  also  an 
important  market  for  live  stock,  and  exports  ex- 
tensively its  principal  manufactured  products, 
which  include  whisky,  jeans,  sole-leather,  plows, 
cement,  farm  wagons,  soap,  flour,  plumber's  sup- 

?ilies  (iron,  gas  and  water  pipe,  porcelain  bath- 
ubs,  brass  fittings,  etc.),  vinegar,  malt  liquors, 
and  many  other  articles.  Pork-packing  is  an- 
other very  considerable  industry. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  elected 
every  four  years;  a  bicameral  council;  and  ad- 
ministrative departments  as  follows:  board  of 
works,  board  of  safety,  comptroller,  gas  inspec- 
tor, and  city  buyer,  nominated  by  the  executive 
with  the  consent  of  the  council;  city  attorney 
and  assessor,  elected  by  the  council;  and  public 
school  board,  chosen  by  popular  election.  Louis- 
ville spends  annually,  in  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, nearly  $3,000,000,  the  principal  items  of 
expenditure  being  about  $535,000  for  schools, 
$280,000  for  the  police  department,  $270,000  for 
the  fire  department,  $165,000  for  street  sprinkling 
and  cleaning,  including  amounts  for  garbaipe  r^ 
moval;  $160,000  for  municipal  lighting,  $140,000 
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for  the  water-works,  and  $100,000  for  police  courts,  and  studied  Early  English.  In  1870  he  became 
jails,  reformatories,  etc.  The  city  owns  and  instructor  in  English  in  Yale  College,  and  in 
operates  the  water- works;  the  plant,  built  at  a  1871  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Shel< 
cost  of  nearly  $6,000,000,  was  acquired  in  1860,  field  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  of 
and  the  whole  system  now  comprises  over  230  which  school  he  was  also  librarian.  He  con- 
miles  of  mains.  The  sewerage  system  has  over  tinned  to  investigate  the  older  periods  of  English, 
105  miles  of  mains,  and  there  are  26  miles  of  and  in  this  field  edited  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame 
mains  for  natural  gas,  which  is  used  to  a  con-  and  Parlement  of  Foulea,  and  wrote  his  most 
aiderable  extent  for  domestic  purposes.  The  total  important  work.  Studies  in  Chaucer  (3  vols., 
property  valuation  is  placed  at  $130,000,000.  1891),  a  monument  of  scholarly  industry,  but 

Population,  in  1800,  359;  in  1860,  43,194;  in  equally  remarkable  for  literary  appreciation  and 
1860,  68,033;  in  1870,  100,753;  in  1880,  123,758;  critical  acumen.  He  published  in  1879  a  History 
in  1890,  161,129;  in  1900,  204,731,  including  21,-  of  the  English  Language,  and  a  life  of  James 
400  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  39,100  of  negro  Fenimore  Cooper  in  the  "American  Men  of  Let- 
descent,  ters  Series"  (1883).    This  is  regarded  as  one  of 

In  1778  thirteen  families  came  down  the  river  the  best  of  brief  biographies.    His  latest  work  is 

with  Col.  George  Rogers  Clarke,  and  settled  on  a   history   of    Shakespearean   criticism   entitled 

a  small  island — since  eaten  away  by  the  river —  Shakespearean   Views,   of    which   two   volumes, 

near  the  head  of  the  Ohio  Falls.    In  the  follow-  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist  and  Shake- 

ing  year  they  moved  to  the  mainland  and  laid  the  speare  and  Voltaire,  have  appeared. 

tWnf"''^^f2^^^nnS^^^^^^                            wAfn'  I*©^^-    The  French  name  for  the  Delawares 

tlement,  with  a  population  of  about  60,  was  in-  ,  certain  other  Indian  tribes      See  Mahioan 

corporated  as  a  town  by  the  Virginia  Legisla-  ^^  certain  otner  inoian  tribes,     bee  mahioan. 

ture,  and  named  Louisville  in  honor  of  Louis  LOTTBDES,  loSrd.  One  of  the  chief  places  of 
XVI.  of  France.  In  1824  it  was  chartered  as  a  Catholic  pilgrimage  in  Europe,  in  the  Depart- 
city  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  On  August  6,  ment  of  Hautes-Pyr^nfies,  France,  on  the  right 
1865  (*Bloody  Monday'),  a  mob,  said  to  have  bank  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  90  miles  by  rail  east- 
been  incited  by  the  'Know-Nothings,'  destroyed  southeast  of  Bayonne  (Map:  France,  F  8).  It  is 
much  property  and  a  number  of  lives.  During  a  small  town  commanded  by  an  old  fortress  now 
the  Civil  War  the  city  was  Unionist  in  sympathy,  used  as  a  prison.  There  are  many  grottoes  and 
In  September,  1862,  the  Confederates  under  Gen-  marble-quarries  in  the  vicinity.  The  fame  of 
eral  Bragg  threatened  an  attack,  but  withdrew  Lourdes  dates  from  the  reputed  apparition  of  the 
on  the  arrival  of  General  Buell's  army.  In  Virgin  to  the  fourteen-year-old  Bemadette  Sou- 
March,  1890,  a  tornado  that  swept  through  the  birous  in  1858.  The  grotto  near  which  the  ap- 
city  caused  the  death  of  100  persons  and  de-  parition  took  place  is  now  surmounted  by  a  mag- 
stroyed  property  worth  $3,000,000.  Consult:  nificent  church  built  in  accordance  with  the 
Johnston,  Memorial  History  of  Louisville  (Chi-  wish  of  the  Virgin  and  containing  numer- 
cago,  1896)  ;  and  Powell,  Historic  Toums  of  the  ous  banners,  shields,  medallions,  tablets,  and 
Southern  States  (New  York,  1900).  other  precious  gifts  from  pilgrims  who.  visit 
LOUIS  WILLIAM  L,  Margrave  of  Baden-  Lo^J^^*!;  Thfe  number  about  300,000  per  an- 
Baden  (1666-1707).  He  was  the  son  of  Ferdi-  '^^'^'  Near  the  grotto  is  the  miraculous  spring, 
nand  Maximilian,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Baden.  *^«  ^  wS^  ^^v^  is  diverted  into  several  basins 

He  was  bom  in  Paris,  brought  up  in  Baden,  and  ^^  ^^'^^  !?!,*'^'k^.?{'^'T  ^''^^^'    n*'^^\^''  '* 

9erve4  under  Montecuculi   against  the  French.  ?lso  exported  in  bottles.    Economically  the  town 

After  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  (1678),  he  fought  »«  entirely  dependent  on  the  pilgrims,  and  its 

against  the  Turks,  in  1683  at  Vienna,  in  1689  at  c^i?^  Prodiicts  are  various  souvenirs,  mostly  of  a 

Nlssa,  in  1690  in  Transylvania,  in  1691  at  SUm-  rolTTTOQ      n*^''  u"^  T^^^""'    f  °P'!/**T'.  "" 

kamen.    In  1693  he  was  on  thi  Rhine,  captured  }f^^'   ®J^^     Consult:    Les   annales   de    Notre- 

Heidelberg,  and  fought  in  Alsace.     During  the  f***^^  ^^  ^"^f^^'   Fourcade,   L'a^rttton  de 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  he  served  under  f.^^''^^  c<mstd^^e  au  point  de  vue  de  Vart  chr^ 

Marlborough,  and  became  field-marshal  in  1704.  ^T!    ^^^^^^^*  }^^\)  \J^}^^l^naUonal  de 

He  was  an  excellent  military  engineer.  ^^'^t,  ^^^^  j^.  ^^^"* /^,*"fi  ^^®^Un??"*^^'^' 
f  ItOurdeSf  Hxstoxre  midxoale  (Pans,  1891)  ;  Zola, 

LOTTLE,  \6-W.    A  town  in  the  extreme  south-  Lourdes   (Paris,  1894)  ;  GuC,  Histoire  de  Notre 

em  part  of  Portugal,  in  the  Province  of  Algarve,  Dame  de  Lourdes  (Paris,  1896). 

picturesquely  situated  seven  miles  northwest  of  ▼  rkYr-o-rk-Bio       a           i  i.     r^  i      «.       ^         ^i^ 

kro  (alap:  Portugal,  A  4).    It  is  an  old  town  ^pVUD^B.     A  novel  by  Zola,  based  on  the 

with  remains  of  Mwrish  walls  and  towers,  and  Profesfed  miracles  i^rformed  at  Lourdes.     The 

several  notable  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  place  T^^^,l^  interesting  for  its  vivid  descriptions  of 

of  pilgrimage.     The   principal   industry   is  the  the  pilgrimages  and  processions  of  devotees.    Ita 

manufacture  of  wickei^ork,  and  there  are  silver  attitude  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  Church 

and  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood.    Popula-  au^^'ionties. 

tion,  in  1878,  14,448;  in  1900,  22,511.  LOXJBE,  l5?Jr.     An  ancient  French  dance  in 

LOUKS^TOY,  Thomas  Raynesfobd   (1838  hZ  V'Z'a  ""vinirint^^ 

-).    An  AmericaA  literary  historian  and  critic,  bl^inS"   ""^^   ^"^"*^^   instrument   resembling  a 

bom  in  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1838.     Louns-  ^^ZL^^^^  «,«^^«,«i««   ,          -            -     , 

burv  graduated  at  Yale  in  1859,  and  has  since  LOUBENgO  MABQXJES,  Id-rflN'sA  mar^c^sh. 

received  honorary  degrees  from  Yale,  Harvard,  The  southern  province  of  Portuguese  East  Africa 

Lafayette,  and  Princeton.    He  was  engaged  edi-  v^-V-)' 

torially  on  the  New  American  Cyclopccdia  from  LOUSE    (AS.,  OHG.   !*«,  Ger.   Laus,  louse; 

1860  to  1862,  and  enlisted  then  in  the  126th  New  perhaps  connected  with  AS.  Uas,  OHG.  W«,  Goth. 

York  Volunteers,  in  which  he  served  to  the  close  laus,    empty,    vain,    AS.    for-l^san,    Goth,    fra- 

of  the  Civil  War.    He  then  taught  in  New  York  liusan,  OHG.  for-liosan,  Ger.  ver-lieren,  to  lose. 

Vol..  XII 32. 
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Lat.  lucre,  6k.  Xtfecr,  lyein,  to  loose,  destroy).  A  the  larva  developed  until  the  pupa  stage  is  near- 
parasitic  bug  of  the  suborder  Anoplura  or  Para-  ly  reached  within  the  body  of  the  mother.  They 
sita,  which  contains  the  single  family  Pediculi-  are  extruded  by  the  parent  fly  only  when  nearly 
dsB,  dwelling  on  man  and  other  animals.  Lice  are  ready  to  become  pupe.  The  proboscis  of  the 
grayish-white,  more  or  less  transparent,  com-  adult  consists  of  two  hard  flaps  which  spread 
pressed,  wingless  insects,  with  fleshy  blood-suck-  apart,  allowing  the  sucking-tube  to  be  thrust  out 
ing  beaks.  It  is  still  not  certain  just  how  the  from  the  head.  The  so-called  sheep-tick  {Melo- 
blood  is  sucked  up.  Schiddte  placed  a  louse  on  phagus  ovinua)  is  a  member  of  this  group.  The 
his  hand  and  observed  it  under  a  lens  while  feed-  insect  known  in  England  as  the  forest-fly  {Hippo- 
ing.  He  noted  alternate  contractions  and  expan-  hosca  equina)  is  a  winged  species  which  occurs, 
sions  of  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract,  while  the  upon  the  horse.  One  of  the  commonest  North 
entire  tract  underwent  peristaltic  movements  and  American  species  is  Olfersia  Americana,  found 
vibrations  from  side  to  side.  The  number  of  upon  the  homed  owl,  certain  hawks,  and  the 
known  lice  is  not  large — ^about  six  genera  and  ruffed  grouse  or  partridge.  The  members  of  this 
forty  species  are  recorded.  Different  kinds  of  family  have  been  called  'bird-ticks,'  but  this 
mammals  are  infested  with  different  kinds  of  lice,  name  is  very  misleading,  since  they  are  not  con- 
even  those  mammals  that  live  in  water.  Seals  flned  to  birds,  and  they  have  no  relation  what- 
have  a  genus,  Echinophthirius.  Several  species  ever  to  the  true  ticks.  See  Fobest-Flt  and  Tick. 
of  the  genus  Pedicinus  infest  monkeys.  Ele-  LOXJSEWOBT.  A  popular  name  for  a  genua 
phants  have  a  louse  {Hasmatomyzua  proho^ci-  ^f  plants.  See  Pkdicuiabis. 
aeus)  with  a  remarkably  long  proboscis.  The  -r^TTa-rA'n,  m  a  i  l  • 
loMBe  of  the  hoTf^  iHwmhtopinu/asini),  ih^t  of  ^^f^Y®^'  ^"^i  k^  tT^'^w  wl""  .rf"" 
the  pig  {Hwmatopinus  «ritl«),  and  that  of  the  4?^f  \ '^  ^^\^^^  ^l  ^''^''  ^""^^^^  ^^""^l 
oo^    {H<Ematopinu8   euryatemus)    are   the   best  P^dar  ,sugpsted  by  the  presence  of  an  msect 

knowi  of  those  that  dwell  on  domestic  animals.  «°  ^  ^^^^  P^  P?f  ."t  ^*°^^  ^^  ^11'    ^^* 

Three  species  belong  to  man:    one    {Pediculus  occurrence  is  said  to  have  resulted  m  the  com- 

capitis)    is  found  o5  the  head;  another    {Pedu  P'^**^^   «^«^^^   ^^   ^^"^  ^«^   «*   ^*^«   ^"^^^ 

cuius  vestimenti)  on  the  body,  breeding  in  soiled  *®'v*'^»^' 

clothing;    and   a   third    {Phthirius   inguinalis)         LOUTH,  Iouth.     A  maritime  county  of  the 

lives  in  the  eyebrows,  armpits,  and  the  pubic  Province   of   Leinster,    Ireland,    bounded   north 

region.    Andrew  Murray  stated  that  the  heads  of  hy  Armagh  and  the  Lough  of  Carlingford,  east 

different  races  of  men  are  infested  with  different  by   the    Irish    Sea,    south    by   the    Boyne   and 

varieties  of  Pediculus  capitis,  basing  his  con-  t^©  county  of  Meath,  and  west  bj  Meath  and 

elusions  upon  the  collections  made  by  Darwin.  Monaghan    (Map:    Ireland,   E    3)i     Area,    31ft 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  development  of  square  miles.     Wheat,  barley,  oats,   and  green 

lice.    The  eggs  are  fastened  to  the  hair,  and  the  crops  are  extensively  grown.     Linen  is  largely 

young,  although  they  molt  several  times,  do  not  ™*?"'f^*"^®^-     ^?P\*f *\  ^°f^S  P°P"»***®'*> 

undergo    metamorphosis.  •   There    is    a    disease  *°  1®*^»  128,360;  in  1901,  66,740. 

called  phthiriasis  attributed  to  lice,  but  for  LOTTTH.  A  market-town  and  municipal 
aught  that  is  really  known  the  lice  may  be  merely  borough  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  26  miles  east- 
an  accompaniment  of  the  neglected  and  unclean  northeast  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Lud  ( Map :  England,, 
condition  which,  perhaps,  is  really  the  cause  of  G  3).  The  town  has  iron-foundries,  a  variety  of 
the  disease.  Mercurial  ointment  is  generally  manufactures,  and  an  important  trade  in  agri- 
recommended  for  use  against  the  species  affecting  cultural  produce.  By  means  of  the  Loughborough 
human  beings.  Cleanliness  is  the  best  preventive  Canal,  connecting  the  town  with  the  Humber,  con- 
of  lice  on  man  and  beast.  To  destroy  them  on  siderable  traffic  in  com  and  coal  is  carried  on. 
domestic  animals  washing  with  infusions  of  soap-  Among  its  interesting  features  are  the  beautiful 
suds,  tobacco,  and  kerosene  is  recommended,  parish  church  built  in  the  thirteenth  and  re- 
Various  ointments  composed  of  lard  or  tallow,  in  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  agrammar  school 
which  sulphur  or  zinc  is  mixed,  are  sometimes  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vf.,  and  the  ruins 
used.  Wood  ashes  and  Persian  insect-powder  of  Louth  Park  Abbey,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
sprinkled  plentifully  in  the  hair  or  wool  are  also  century.  The  town  is  provided  with  gas  and 
said  to  be  efficacious.  Such  washings  and  applica-  water,  and  owns  markets,  a  cemetery,  and  a 
tions  should  be  repeated  several  times  at  inter-  technical  school.  It  received  its  charter  from 
vals,  and  bams  which  contain  infested  animals  Edward  VI.  Population,  in  1891,  10,040;  in 
should  be  thoroughly  whitewashed.  1901,  -9600. 

The  word  is  also  used  in  combinations  such  as        LOUTH.     A  Church  of  England  divine.     See 

*bird-louso,*    'plant-louse.*      The    plant-lice    are  LowTii   Robebt 

Aphididr^^  (sec  Aphid);   whi^  ^  j  (1740-1812).      A    French-English 

long  to  the  Mallophaga   (q.v.)— a  distinct  order  landscaoe    marine    and  battle  nainter      He  was 

nf   inqpofq   mratiUip   on   hirrlq       rnnmilf   O^hnm  iana»cape,  marme,  ana  oaiiie  painter,     ne  was 

01   insects  parasitic  on  birds,     nonsuit  usbora,  ^  ^    Strassburg,    October    31,    1740.      He 

Insects  A  fferttnq  Domestxc  Ammals  (Department  .  ^j  u*    «    i.  i     f  1   Y.      V        v    r  iu  «  «.u 

«*  A^;«„u„^«  ■w««i.;««*^«  iQQA\  received  his  first  mstruction  from  his  father,  who 
of  ACTicuItiire,  vVasninffton,  lo9o).  •   •  j.  •  j.         t     itcc  i.  ax 

^  ©      »  /  ^rag  a  miniature  painter.     In  1756  he  went  to 

IX>USE-FLY.  Any  one  of  the  curious  de-  Paris,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Casanova,  a  battle- 
graded  parasitic  flics  of  the  family  Hippobos-  painter.  He  gained  some  repute  as  a  popular 
cida?.  In  the  adult  stage  they  live,  like  lice,  painter  of  battles,  hunts,  marine  views,  and  land- 
parasitically  upon  the  bodies  of  birds  and  mam-  scapes,  and  was  also  successful  iii  biblical  sub- 
mals.  Some  species  are  winged,  others  are  wing-  jeets  and  portraits.  In  1767  he  was  made  mem* 
less,  and  others  are  winged  for  a  time  and  then  ber  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  Paris  and 
lose  their  winps.  They  form  the  curious  group  afterwards  appointed  Court  painter  to  the  King. 
known  as  Pupipara,  the  eggs  having  hatched  and  He  settled  in  England  (1771),  and  in  1781  waa 
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made  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.    He  died  sixteenth  century  it  became  one  of  the  most 

at  Ghiswick,  March   11,  1812.     His  landscapes  powerful  agencies  in  the  Counter  Reformation, 

and  marine  subjects   are  characterized   by   ro-  In   1788  three  of  its  faculties  were  moved  to 

mantic  feeling.     His  large  battle  scenes,  *'Lord  Brussels.    It  was  suppressed  during  the  wars  of 

Howe's  Victory  on  June  1,  1704/'  ''Admiral  Dun-  the  French  Reyolution,  restored  after  the  expul- 

ean's  Victory  at  Camperdown,  1797/'  "Landing  sion  of  the  French  from  Belgium,  and  again  sup- 

of  British  Troops  in  Egypt,"  and  the  "Siege  of  pressed  when   Belgium  revolted  from   Holland. 

Valenciennes,"  were  much  admired  by  his  con-  The  new  University  of  Louvain  grew  out  of  a 

temporaries.    His  other  works  include  the  "Bum-  foundation  at  Mechlin  by  the  Belgian  Church 

ing  of  London  in  1666"  (1797),  "Destruction  of  (Catholic)   of  a  imiversity  in  1834,  moved  the 

Spanish  Armada,"  "Storm  at  Sea"  (1767),  and  next  year  to  Louvain,  and  was  supported  by  the 

"Landscape  After  Storm"   (1765).   He  designed  Church  under  control  of  the  bishops.     This  has 

many  plates  and  vignettes  for  Macklin's  Bible,  no  connection  with  the  old  foundation.     It  had 

BowyePs  History  of  England,  and  similar  works,  in  1901  nearly  1900  students,  in  the  usual  four 

Consult  Dussieux,  Les  artiatea  frangaia  d  V^tranr  faculties.     Consult  Reusens,  Documents  relatifa 

ger.  (Paris,  1876).  d  Vhiatoire  de  VUniveraitd  dfi  Louvain,  vols,  iii.-v. 

LOUVAIN,  ITO'vftN'  (Flem.  Leuven,  Ger.  ^^^lif ^f^LTr^^.^  i  ,  ./  .  ,  ^ 
L6wen),  A  famous  town  in  the  Province  of  IX)YVET  DE  OOirVKAY,  l^RJ'vA'  deJ^W; 
Brabant,  Belgium,  situated  on  the  Dyle,  18  miles  y.^ »  J^^f  Baptiste  (1760-97).  A  French  poll- 
by  rail  east  of  Brussels  (Map:  Belgium,  C  4).  <^»cian  and  man  of  letters.  He  was  bom  m  Pans, 
The  old  ramparts  of  the  town,  over  7  miles  in  a?^  m  1787  acquired  notoriety  by  the  publication 
circumference,  have  been  converted  into  prome-  °'  *  licentious  romance,  Lea  amoura  du  Chevalier 
nades.  Arehitecturally,  Louvain  is  of  consider-  Faublaa,  Embracing  the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
able  importonce,  and  ite  town  hall  is  regarded  as  ?«  became  a  journalist  and  pamphleteer,  and  de- 
among  the  finest  on  the  Continent.  It  is  a  ^«°d«<*  ^^  excesses  of  the  new  regime  against  the 
late  Gothic  building  erected  by  Matthew  de  Lay-  supporters  of  the  old.  In  the  Jacobin  Club,  where 
ens  in  1447-63,  with  three  facades  profusely  **?  "^^  *  prominent  speaker,  he  attecked  Robes- 
adorned  with  statuary  and  reliefs  and  six  pierre,  and  on  being  expelled,  joined  the  G^^^ 
octagonal  turrets  terminating  in  spires.  The  »f^  ^^  the  Convention.  On  October  29,  1792  he 
archives  here  are  valuable.  The  Church  of  Saint  delivered  his  famous  philippic  against  Robes- 
Pierre  (1426-97)  is  a  well-proportioned  cruci-  P'®'^^^  ?«P'7*^}®,^  ,^J^*!;4  the  dictatorship, 
form  building,  and  contains  noteworthy  pictures  Involved  m  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  he  escaped 
by  Dierick  Bouts.  The  Flamboyant  flfteenth-cen-  ?*P,*"'?  ^^  5*?"*-  ^^  returned  to  the  (>)nvention 
tury  Church  of  Saint  Gertrude  is  noted  for  its  '»  1795,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Five  Hun- 
carved  choir-stalls,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  cen-  ^^^^  *^  ^he  following  year.  Louvet  undoubtedly 
tury.  The  churches  of  Saint  Michel  and  Saint  ^a  »  ™*n  oj  ^}S^  principles,  apt  to  be  carried 
Jacques  also  contain  some  interesting  paintings,  ^^^J  ^7  enthusiasm,  sincere,  and- patriotic.  He 
and^the  modem  Church  of  Saint  Joseph  has  some  wrote  a  novel,  Emthe  de  Vermont  ( 1791)  deal- 
good  frescoes.  The  principal  modem  buildings  are  *»«  ^ith  the  question  of  divor^,  and  M^motrea 
the  theatre  and  the  post-office.  The  famous  Uni-  ««J  («  revolution  fran^iae  (edited  by  Aulard, 
versity  of  Louvain    (q.v.)    occupies  the  former  1°°^)* 

warehouse  of  the  clothmakers'  guild.     Besides  IiOuvjjsBS,  l?55'vy&'.    A  town  in  the  Depart- 

the  university,  Louvain  has  an  athenaeum,  two  ment  of  Eure,  France,  situated  on  the  Eure,  26 

seminaries  for  teachers,  and  an  industrial  and  miles  by  rail  south-southeast  of  Rouen    (Map: 

an  art  school.     In  the  fourteenth  century  Lou-  France,    G   2).      Its   thirteenth-century    Gothic 

▼ain  was  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  cloth-  Church  of  Notre  Dame  has  a  number  of  fine 

making  in  Europe,  about  15,000  people  having  tombs,  statues,  and  windows,  and  a  magnificent 

been  engaged  in  that  industry.     After  several  portal  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Louviers  has  long 

insurrections  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  been  noted  for  its  cloth  manufactures ;   it  also 

century   the   town   was   taken   by    Duke    Wen-  produces  machinery  and  leather.    Population,  in 

oeslas  of  Brabant  in  1382,  and  his  severe  treat-  1891,  9979;  in  1901,  10,219. 

aurtry  of  Louvain  is  now  practically  extinct.  "^?'  ^arquw  de   (1641-91).     Minister  of  War 

At  present  the  chief  products  of  the  to^  are  beer  V2'*f„If'"'wf ^IvSt  'l?.'l?!;!l '°  n^r'.^H  S^S 

and  spirits,  tobacco;  lace,  and  starch.     Popula-  }^'  1641.    His  father  was  ^ancellor  and  Secre- 

tion.  1801.   40,624;'  1901    42,308.     In   891    the  ^f^^  f  f  »*\P  *^L^°™^,P*^?   thf.    Xi" 

No^an8  ;ere  defeated  by  Amulf  at  Louvain,  f  "'«''*./*''  ?2f*,.*i'™.wrri^iJ^i„  ^i«9     wi 

^^A  :«  OQA  *i,    4.^,.^  K^«J.»  *!,«  ^»;^»«»^  «*  ;♦«  Louvois  entered  the  public  service  in  1662.     He 

and  m  986  the  town  became  the  residence  of  its  j:^i» ^^  --  „*  administrative  abilitv  •   the  or- 

own  counts,  who  subsequently  became  the  dukes     ^K  Aj ^^t  xl^  i?^««^i,    a^«,«.  ««^  Vv«i.  r\m^ 

of  Brabant.    In  the  sixteenth  century  the  plague  ga^ization  of  the  French  Army  and  War  Office 

^rried  off  about  half  of  the  population  of  the  ^^^^  him  was  the  '"^^t,  f  «^™««*r^^^^^ 

,.                                                      ^  *^  of  any  m  Europe;  but  he  was  always  willing  to 

involve  Europe  in  the  horrors  of  war,  that  he 

IiOTTVAINy  Univissitt  of.     A  Belgian  uni-  himself  might  be  indispensable  to  the  King.  His 

▼ersity  which  was  founded  in  1425-26  by  John  war  policy  was  ruthless.     After  the  death  of 

IV.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  richly  endowed  by  the  Colbert   (1683)    he  became  the  chief  adviser  of 

citizens.     It  had  some  twenty-eight  colleges,  the  the  King,  whose  favor  he  partially  lost  by  coun- 

most  famous  of  which  was  the-  Collegium  Tri-  seling  him  against  the  marriage  with  Mme.  de 

lingue,  founded  in  1517  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Maintenon.     He   instigated   the   persecution   of 

I^tin,  and   Hebrew,  by  Hieronymus   Buslidius.  the  Huguenots,  and  involved  France  in  the  long 

This  made  it  for  a  time  the  greatest  stronghold  war  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.     He  was  re- 

of  the  New  Learning  in  Europe.     In  the  later  sponsible  under  the  King  for  the  merciless  dev- 
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aatation  of  the  Palatinate  in  1689.     The  rela-  French  Revolution,  when  Napoleon's  yictories  in 

tions   between   Louis   XIV.   and   Louvois   were  Italy  gave  him  the  opportunity  t^  bring  back  such 

strained  by  the  ill  success  of  the  first  year  of  the  a  multitude  of  artistic  treasures  to  France,  that 

war,  and  the  Minister's  influence  was  fast  disap-  the  idea  of  turning  the  Louvre  into  the  great 

pearing  when  he  died  suddenly,  July  16,  1691.  national  gallery  and  museum  led  to  its  restora- 

Consult :  Rousset,  Histoire.  de  Louvois  et  de  son  tion  and  completion  on  a  grand  scale.    After  the 

administration    politique    et    militaire     (Paris,  preliminary  cleiiring  away,  Napoleon  I.  intrusted 

1863-65) ;    Michel,    Louvois    et    les   protestants  to  Percier  and  Fontaine  the  task  of  building  on 

(ib.,  1870)  ;  James,  Lives  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  a  north  connecting  gallery  be- 

jJean-  Baptiste  Colbert,  John  de  Witt,  and  the  tween  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,   to  corre- 

Marquis  of  Louvois  (Philadelphia,  1837),  popu-  spond  to  the  old  long  gallery,  and  this  scheme 

lar,  but  not  recommended  for  historic  accuracy,  was  completed  by  Napoleon  III. — ^thus  completing 

See  France  ;  Louis  XIV.  the  New  Louvre  around  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 

IiOUVBE,  l^RS'vr*,  Palace  of  the.    An  exten-  The  scheme  was  due  to  the  well-known  Italian 

sive  group  of  buildings  in  Paris,  including  and  Visconti  (q.v.),  and  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 

connected  with   a   quadrangular  square   on  the  architectural  undertakings  of  modem  times;  it 

north  bank  of  the  Seine,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  was  completed  in  1869,  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,- 

The  site  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  000,000.     The  area  covered  and  inclosed  by  the 

hunting-site,  and  was  later  a  castle.    The  main  Louvre  and  Tuileries,  thus  combined,  was  about 

keep  was  built  in  1204,  and  many  towers  were  ^^7  acres.  The  entire  scheme  of  composition  was, 

added  by  Charles  V.    The  Louvre  was  used  as  a  however,  ruined  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 

fortress,  arsenal,  and  prison,  and  only  occasional-  Tuileries  in  1871. 

ly  as  a  royal  residence.  The  feudal  building  re-  The  collections  contained  in  the  galleries  of 
mained  unchanged  until  Francis  I.  took  down  the  the  Louvre  are  probably  the  most  valuable  in  any 
keep  in  1527.  In  1541  he  decided  on  its  entire  re-  one  building  in  the  world.  The  treasures  of  the 
construction,  according  to  a  plan  submitted  by  Cabinet  du  Roi  were  increased  by  Colbert  under 
Pierre  Lescot  (q.v.),  in  the  new  Renaissance  Louis  XIV.  by  the  addition  of  the  Mazarm  and 
style.  This  plaji  called  for  four  facades  around  a  Jabach  collections,  bringing  the  paintings  from 
square,  with  four  comer  pavilions.  The  west  front  about  200  to  nearly  850,  with  6000  drawings.  An 
was  begun  by  Pierre  Lescot  in  1546;  he  finished  the  inventory  of  1710  eniunerated  2403  paintings, 
southwest  pavilion  in  1656,  and  half  of  the  south  These  auspicious  beginnings  were  interrupted  by 
side  in  1564.  Under  him  worked  Jean  Goujon  the  removal  of  the  collections  to  Versailles  and 
(q.v.),  the  greatest  decorative  sculptor  of  the  the  Luxembourg.  It  was  not  until  1793  that  the 
French  Renaissance,  whose  sculptures  for  the  Mus6e  National  was  opened  at  the  Louvre,  large- 
windows,  doors,  and  interior  details  are  famous,  ly  from  the  various  royal  collections.  A  second 
What  remains  of  this  inner  west  front  is  the  most  check  occurred  in  1815  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
perfect  example  of  the  French  form  of  rich  middle  when  about  2000  pictures  were  removed  by  the 
Renaissance.  The  Louvre,  as  it  now  stands,  is  Allies.  From  that  time  until  the  accession  of 
about  four  times  the  size  of  Lescot's  intended  Napoleon  III.  not  many  additions  were  made  to 
building.  The  large  and  small  galleries  were  the  pictures,  but  other  departments  were  organ* 
commenced  in  1554  under  Henry  II.,  after  Les-  ized,  such  as  that  of  sculptures,  based  <mi  the 
cot's  designs,  but  not  completed  until  the  close  Mus^e  d'Angoulfime  (1824),  and  the  Mus^  des 
of  the  century  under  the  architects  M^tezan,  Du  Monuments  Francais,  first  founded  by  Lenoir; 
Cerceau,  and  others.  The  long  gallery  west  of  that  of  ceramics,  beginning  with  the  Tochon  col- 
the  original  quadrangle,  with  its  main  facade  on  lection  of  574  vases  in  1818,  and  the  Durand  col- 
the  Seine,  was  completed  in  1608,  and  is  still  one  lection  of  about  2200  vases  in  1826.  The  Egyp- 
of  the  most  impressive  of  French  Renaissance  tian  collections  were  started  with  the  results  of 
structures.  It  connected  the  Louvre  with  the  the  work  of  Champollion  and  enriched  by  those 
Tuileries,  then  in  course  of  erection.  of  Mariette. 

The  new  plans  adopted  by  Richelieu  for  the  The  golden  age  for  the  collections  was  inaugn- 
quadrangle  of  the  Louvre  itself  were  by  Lemer-  rated  early  in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  by  the 
cier,  and  their  centre  was  the  Pavilion  Sully,  results  of  the  discoveries  of  Botta  in  Assyria, 
which  was  begun  in  1624.  The  west  side  was  then  supplemented  later  by  Place?,  and  extended  to  other 
finished  and  the  north  side  begun.  Under  Louis  parts  of  Western  Asia  by  Renan  and  others.  The 
XIV.  the  west  and  inner  east  sides  were  first  purchase  of  the  immense  Campana  collection  in 
completed  by  Levau;  and  then,  by  order  of  Col-  1862-63  added  greatly  to  the  departments  of  an- 
bert,  architects  were  requested  to  send  in  designs  tique  sculpture,  jewelry,  bronzes,  glass,  ceramics 
for  a  monumental  outer  facade  for  the  east  side,  (c.2000  vases),  and  even  to  the  paintings.  The 
the  most  beautiful  of  which  proved  to  be  that  of  splendid  policy  of  sending  out  Government  mis- 
an  amateur  architect,  the  physician  Claude  Per-  sions  to  explore  and  excavate  {Missions  scienti- 
rault;  it  was  adopted  and  carried  out  between  fiques  et  littdraires),  either  directly  or  through 
1665  and  1670.  This  facade,  with  its  twenty-  the  French  arch»ological  institutes  of  Athena, 
eight  pairs  of  large  Corinthian  columns,  known  as  Cairo,  and  Rome  (Ecole  francaise  d'Athtoes, 
the  Colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  purest  etc.),  crowded  the  museums  with  antiquities 
of  Neo-clasgcic  monuments,  siiperb  and  impressive  fresh  from  the  soil,  sometimes  in  great  series, 
in  its  grandiose  proportions.  Unfortunately,  its  Last  in  date  to  receive  attention  were  the  arts  of 
height  required  the  adding  of  upper  stories  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  especially 
other  parts  of  the  palace,  which  not  only  de-  the  minor  and  industrial  arts,  but  they  are  now 
tracted  from  their  effect,  but  led  to  their  unroof-  richly  represented.  The  custom  of  bequeathing 
ing  and  temporarv  dilapidation  owing  to  the  collections  to  the  Louvre  has  steadily  grown  in 
neglect  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  concentrated  all  his  France,  since  the  Lacaze  legacy  of  275  pictures 
extravagance  on  Versailles  (q.v.).  in  1869,  and  the  accessions  under  the  Third  Re- 
It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  public  have  been  quite  as  much  due  to  private 
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generosity  as  to  the  use  of  public  funds  and  the  loyal  subject.    He  thus  became  a  special  objept  of 

results  of  archoBological  excavations.  the  vengeance  of  the  Crovernment,  and  after  vari- 

There  are  now  seven  departments:    (1)  Egyp-  ous  vicissitudes  was  captured,  taken  to  London, 

tian  antiquities;    (2)    Oriental  antiquities  and  tried  and  beheaded.     Consult  Burton,  lAfe  of 

ceramics;  (3)  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities;  (4)  Simon,  Lord  Lovat  (LondcNi,  1847). 

paintings,  drawings,  and  prinU;   (6)  wulptures  j^^^^  j^  j^^  itiOBTL    A  comedy  by  C.  Mack- 

of  the  Middles  Ages,  Renaissance,  and  modem  h„  71759 f  ^heireM   Charlotte  Godchild    is 

R^^'iLJncl  :uS'^olm1imL''?7fmf^^^^^^^  Ir^ 7rom^  the\"tfens  o?^^^^^ 

Renaissance,  and  modem  times ;  (7)  marine  ana  „.«4.««„  u«.  ^u^  t^:,^^A  i^-  «#  i^^^  «»*^n<i^    a^n 

ethnographic  collections.    The«>  departments  a«  Z'^  |/L*'»5i3  X^Jd^Uir^^rTall;^^^ 

each  in  charge  of  a  conservateur  and  assistant.  o'Brallachan 

The  catalogues  and  other  illustrative  works  is-  ^ 

sued  are  scholarly,  and  the  large  group  of  emi-  LOVE-BIBD.     The  popular  name  for  many 

nent  scholars  in  charge  have  made  possible  the  diminutive  parrots  of  various  genera  and  even  of 

establishment  of  the  famous  Ecole  du  Louvre  different  families,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 

in  1882,  with  advanced  courses  intended  to  de-  America,  of  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  and  Austra- 

Telop  specialists  in  archaeology  and  art.    The  full  lia.    They  receive  their  name  from  the  affection 

course  of  instruction  covers  three  years  of  study,  which  they  manifest  toward  one  another,  whether 

and  the  Louvre  has  thus  become  in  every  way  in  a  wild  state  or  in  a  cage.     African  species 

the  centre  in  France  for  the  study  of  past  forms  {Agapomis   roseicollis   or   Agapomis   pullaria) 

of  art.     Consult  Babeau,  Le  Louvre  et  son  his-  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow  are  now  common 

ioire  (Paris,  1895).  as  cage-birds  in  Europe  and  America.    They  are 

▼  /^TTArLia    1*  /A*   /r\n    i         t     i         l     t?  Hvelv  birds,  and  fond  of  being  caressed.     They 

Ityiche  from  Lfit.  hgustxeum,  Ipy^e,  from  Ltgus^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^  chickweed   and   other  plants, 

ttcus,    Ligurian,    from   Lxguria,    Liguria,    from  ^ith  seeds  ripe  or  nearly  so.    The  South  American 

Ltgus  Ligur  a^  Ligurian;  influenced  by  popular  j^^e-birds  are  all  members  of  the  genus  Psitta- 

etymology  with  love)    LevxsUcum      A  genus  of  j     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  ^      .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

plante  of  the  natural  order  Umbelliferie.     Com-  The  African  species  are  of  the  genus  Agapomis, 

mon  lovage  {L^Ucum  offlotnaU)  is  a  native  of  ^^^  ^j^^  Austrilian  and  East  India  love-birds  are 

the  south  of  Europe,  with  ternate  decompound  ^^^  .^  ^^^^1      ^^^^      O^  ^y^^^  l^^t,  one 

leaves,  and  obovate  wedge-shaped  leaflets.    It  IS  ^     Q    {Nasiterina  pygnuBa)    is  noted   as  the 

sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens    and,  notwith-  ^^n^t  of  the  parrots.     See  Colored  Plate  of 

standing  its  strong  and  peculiar  odor,  is  used  as  p^miots 
a  salad-plant.  Its  aromatic,  acrid,  and  stimulant 

roots  and  seeds  are  used  in  confectionery  and  LOVE-FEAST.     A  religious  service  observed 

medicine.                                        .  hy  certain  bodies  jn  imitation  of  the  agape  of  the 

^^-wyJwm    w  #x    CI           -n^     '      A     i*i.i_  x     J  carly  Christiaus.     (SeeAoAP^.)     It  is  celebrated 

,  ^Z^?!.\*''  ""i'  ?''.??  J^?™'  >''^"^?  l^""^  by  Moravians   generally  in   connection  with   a 

(c.1667-1747).     A  Scottish  chieftain  and  Jaco-  golems    festival,    or    preparatory    to    the    com- 

bite  intriguer.    He  waa  the  second  son  of  Thomas  bunion.     Hymns   are  sung,   a   simple  meal   is 

Fraaer,  fourth  son  of  Hugh  ninth  Lord  of  Lovat  ^^^^^  ^^^  (^  ^^^  churchls  the  minister  makes 

His  mother  was  Sybilla,  daughter  of  the  chief  ^^  address  at  the  close.     Wesley  introduced  the 

of  the  Macleods.    He  was  educated  at  Kmg's  Col-  observance  among  the  Methodiste.  appointing  one 

lege,  Aberdeen,  graduated  M.A.  in  1683,  and  al-  evening  in  each  quarter  for  the  men,  another  for 

ways  bore  the  reputation  of  a  scholarly  man.  The  the  women,  and  a  third  for  both  together.    In  the 

Frasers,  of  Norman  origin,  possessed  extensive  Methodist  Episcopal   Church   the  feast  is  cele- 

territones  m  the  county  of  Inverness.  Simon  had  Crated  at  the  quarterly  conference,   under   the 

influence  with  the  clan,  and,  although  not  the  ^^^        ^^  ^^  presiding  elder,  or,  in  his  absence, 

direct  heir,  acquired  these  lands  by  intrigue    He  ^^  ^^^      3^^,,  ^^  ^he  church.    The  Scriptures  are 

also  abducted  and  compelled  the  widow  of  the  ^^^   ^^-j^h  singing  and  prayer,  religious  experi- 

late  lord  to  marry  him--a  course  which  involved  ^^^^^  ^^^  related?  and  reports  are  heard  upon 

him  m  constant  turmoil.     On  the  accession  of  ^^^^^^  matters;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  also  often 

^,T  Anne,  when  his  opponents  became  all-pow-  observed  at  the  same  time.    Love^feasts  after  the 

erful,  he  fled  to  the  Continent     He  was  at  the  p^mitive  order  are  held  in  some  of  the  Baptist 

KoT4  wlic^he^p^^^^^^  1=;^^'^'^^'  ^"'  ^^"^  '"^'^^  '^  ''^ 
of  the  exiled  Court  and  a  plan  for  a  rising  in 

its  favor  among  the  Highlanders.    He  had  been  LOVE' JOY,  Elijah  Pabish   (1802-37).     An 

outlawed,  but  he  was  still  the  darling  of  his  American   abolitionist,   bom   at   Albion,   Maine, 

clan,  and  in  1713  they  sent  an  ambassador  to  He  graduated  at  Waterville  (Dollege  in  1826,  and 

bring  him  over.    The  holder  of  his  estates  hav-  at  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1833. 

ing  joined  the  insurrection  of  1715,  Simon  found  Soon  after  being  ordained,  he  became  editor  of 

it    his   interest   to   toke    the   Government   side,  the  Saint  Louia  Observer,  an  influential  Presby- 

His  clan  at  once  left  the  insurgents;   and  for  terian  paper.    At  flrst  he  refrained  from  taking 

this  good  service  he  was  invested  with  the  es-  any  part  in  the  anti-slavery  agitetion,  but  as 

tates,  not  only  by  the  votes  of  his  clan,   but  time  went  on  he  began  to  insert  occasional  para- 

by   the   law.     His  life   for  the  ensuing  thirty  graphs  in  his  paper  which  evinced  a  moderate 

years    was    active    with    local    intrigues    calcu-  opposition  to  slavery,  and  flnally,  aroused  by  the 

lated  to  strengthen  his  influence.    In  the  insur-  burning  of  a  negro  murderer,  he  wrote  an  edi- 

rection  of  1745  he  tried  to  play  a  double  game,  torial  that  excited  the  wrath  of  the  pro-slavery 

sending  forth  his  clan,  under  the  command  of  his  element.    Menaced,  he  removed  his  press  to  Alton, 

son,  to  flght  for  the  Pretender,  and  deeply  plot-  111.,  where  it  was  seized  by  a  mob  and  thrown 

ting  for  that  cause,  while  he  professed  to  oe  a  into  the  river.    Citizens  of  Alton  presented  him 
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"with  another  press,  and  on  September  8,  1836,  he  majority  of  the  inhabitants  reoeiyed  it  with  joy; 

began   the   publication  of  the  Alton   Observer,  and  before  Lovelace,  who  was  absent  from  the 

During  the  following  year  he  became  an  out-  town,  could  return,  the  place  surrendered.     He 

spoken  abolitionist,  and  advocated  the  formation  was  allowed  to  return  to  England,  and  is  thought 

of  a  State  anti-slavery  society  in  Illinois.     The  to  have  died  a  year  or  two  thereafter, 

direct  result  was  a  visit,  in  August,  1837,  from  LOVELACE,  Richabd  ( 1618-58) .    A  Cavalier 

another  pro-slavery  mob,  which  wrecked  the  Ob-  ^^  ^j^^^n  at  Woolwich,  Kent,  in  1618;  educated 

server  office  and  destroyed  the  press,     A  third  ^^  ^^  Charterhouse  School  and  at  Gloucester 

press  was  bought,  only  to  be  at  once  destroyed  g^u^  Oxford,  where  he  was  "accounted  the  most 

upon  its  arrival.     A  fourth  was  then  procured  amiable  and  beautiful  person  that  ever  eye  be- 

and  placed  in  a  warehouse  under  guard  of  twenty  ^^eW    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolution, 

or  more  armed  citizens.     At  about  midnight  on  ^^^   ^^^   ^^j^   imprisoned    (1642    and    1648). 

November  7,   1837,  the  place  was  attacked  by  ^^^^  ^j^^  execution  of  the  King  he  was  released, 

thirty  or  forty  men,  who,  after  being  warned,  jj^  i,           writing  verse  while  at  Oxford.     A 

were  fired^pon,  and  one  man  was  killed.     Un-  ^^^^^  ^^^j^led   The  Scholar,  performed  there 

dismayed  by  this  fatality,  one  of  the  assailants  ^   ^q^q    ^^^  ^  ^^^^     ^^titl^   The   Soldier, 

attempted  to  set  the  warehouse  on  Are^  where-  ^^.^^^^  '^^^ng  the   second   Scottish   expedition 

upon   Lovejoy  stepped  out  of  the  building  to  ^^^^^^    ^^^^  %^^  ^^^    y^^^^  i^  prisoilove- 

shoot  him,  but  was  himself  shot  and  mortally  {^^^  prepared  for  the  press  a  volume  of  poems 

wounded.     The  garrison  then  surrendered,  and  ^hich  appeared  in  1649,  under  the  tiUe  Li^^a. 

the  press  was  destroyed.    This  event  caused  great  q^  thes^  beautiful  lyrics  the  most  famous  are 

excitement  ^roughout  the  country.    Henry  Tan-  uq^^     ^  ^he   Wars,"    and    'To   Althea   from 

ner,  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  warehouse  wrote  ^^^^n    Lovelace  died  in  poverty  in  1668.     In 

T^ie  if artyrciom  of  Love;oy  (Chicago  1^  105^    appeared    Posthume   Poems    of    Lovelace. 

V  V^i'L^^a;  ^'n  ""^  P^^^,T?^^^  «,  i^'^'Z  ^^"""^  LoveWs  poems  were  edited  by  HazUtt  (London, 

York,  1838) ;  Garrisoli,  Wtlham  Lloyd  Garrison  \QaA\                                           j                 \              ^ 

(New  York,  1885);  and  a  chapter,  "The  Alton  ZJ,'        .,_«     ^  «,«r«,>«r«^       ax        j 

Tragedy,"  in  May's  Some  RecoHections  of  Our  „  I-OVE    LIES    A-BLEBDHTO.     A    tragedy. 

Anti-Slavery  Conflict  (Boston,  1869),  See  Philabteb. 

•rrkTTvr/w    ^           /,oii  aAx       A      A  LOVE-LIES-BLEEDINO.     A  garden  plant. 

^^,y^?^'  ^^^  ,^1^,}}'^1'  ,  An  Americim  ^  Akabanth;  and  Plate  of  Acai^us. 

abolitionist,  brother  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  (q.v.).  ' 

He  was  bom  at  Albion,  Maine ;  was  educated  at  IiOVELL,    Ittv'cl,    James    (1737-1814).      An 

Bowdoin   College,   and    removed   to   Alton,    111.,  American  patriot,  bom  in  Boston.    He  graduated 

where  he  witnessed  the  death  of  his  brother.    A  at  Harvard  in  1756,  and  became  a  teacher  in  his 

man  of  powerful  physique,  intense  feeling,  and  father's   celebrated  grammar   school   in   Boston, 

great    magnetism,    he    preached    and    lectured  Unlike  his  father,  he  espoused  the  Patriot  cause 

against  slavery  with  a  passionate  energy  that  in  the  pre-Revolutionary  disputes  between  Great 

carried  the  people  with  him.    In  1838  he  became  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  in  1771  delivered 

Castor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Princeton,  the  first  anniversary  oration  on  the  Boston  Mas- 
11.,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  bold-  sacre.  Upon  the  British  evacuation  of  Boston  he 
ness  of  his  attacks  upon  slavery  from  the  pulpit,  ^^^  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Halifax,  but  in 
and  his  open  defiance  of  the  laws  prohibiting  November,  1776,  was  exchanged.  He  was  a  mem- 
anti-slavery  meetings.  In  1834  he  resigned  his  ^r  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  December, 
pastorate  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  1776,  until  1782.  He  failed  to  comprehend  Waah- 
From  1856  until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  ington's  great  ability,  and  assisted  in  the  attempt 
Congress,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  of  the  so-called  Conway  Cabal  (q.v.)  to  put 
parliamentary  conflicts  that  preceded  the  Civil  General  Gates  in  supreme  command.  From  1784 
War.  to  1788  he  was  receiver  of  taxes  in  Boston;  from 

-rrkxroT      ^^\  r^  n\.    ^     r      u>   y\ij  »      i, 1788  till  1789  was  receiver  of  the  port  of  Boston, 

LOVEL.     (1)  In  Charles  Lamb's  OW5en€;ier«  and  then  became  the  naval  officer  of  Boston  and 

of  the  Inner  Temple^  a  character  representing  the  pi^orioaf^iim 

author's  father.     (2)   In  Scott's  novel  Tfce  A n«t-  ^!!^!T*     ^           ,,^,«^n.        a       a 

^iKiry,  a  young  man,  also  known  as  Major  Neville,  I^OVELI^   John    (1710-78).     An   American 

later  discovered  to  be  the  son  of  Lord  Glenallan.  educator.    He  was  bom  m  Boston ;  graduated  at 

Harvard  m  1728;  was  appointed  assistant  in  the 

LOVELACE.     In  Richardson's  Clarissa  Ear-  Boston  Latin  School  in  1729,  and  master  in  1734. 

loice,  a  finished  libertine,  based  upon  Lothario  in  xhe  latter  position  he  held  until  1776,  when  the 

Rowe's  Fair  Penitent,  school   was  suspended  by  the  siege  of   Boston. 

LOVELACE,  lav^As,  Francis  (c.l618-c.l675).  During  this  long  period  the  stem,  yet  popular, 
A  Colonial  Governor  of  New  York.  He  was  o^d  scholar  was  familiarly  called  *Master  Lovell,' 
the  second  son  of  the  first  Baron  Lovelace,  and  and  among  his  pupils  were  many  leaders  of  the 
was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Hurley,  Berkshire,  Revolution.  At  the  dedication  of  Faneuil  Hall  in 
He  adhered  to  the  roval  cause  during  the  Puri-  1743  he  was  the  chosen  orator.  He  was,  however, 
tan  Revolution  and  the  period  of  the  Common-  ^  Loyalist,  and  with  the  British  troops  left  Bos- 
wealth,  and  in  1668  was  rewarded  with  the  ap-  ton  m  1776,  going  to  Halifax,  where  he  died.  His 
pointment  of  Governor  of  New  York  to  succeed  portrait  by  Smibert  is  in  the  gallery  at  Harvard. 
Richard  Xicholls.  I^velace  allowed  religious  LOVELL,  Mansficld  (1822-84).  An  Ameri- 
freedom  and  encouraged  trade  and  the  fisheries,  can  soldier,  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  gradu- 
hut  he  refused,  all  demands  for  representative  ated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academv  in 
government,  levied  heavy  taxes,  and  caused  pro-  1842;  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
tests  made  against  them  by  some  of  the  Long  and  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  becoming  aide 
Island  towns  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman.  When,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  of  General  Quit- 
in  1673,  a  Dutch  fleet  appeared  in  the  bay,  the  man's  division.     In  1864  he  resigned  from  tiw 
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army,  and  from  1858  to  1861  was  Buperintendent  observations  of  the  United  States  and  the  London 

of  street  improvements  and  deputy  street  commis-  Koyal  Society  on  terrestrial  magnetism, 

sioner  of  New  York  City.    In  1861  he  entered  the  LOVEB'S    PBOORESS,    The.      A    play   by 

Confederate   service;    was   made   major-general,  Fletcher  and  Massinger,  printed  in  1647.     The 

and  served  m  command  of  the  Department  of  the  piay,  founded  on  Daudiguier's  novel,  Lyaandre  et 

South,  and  afterwards  in  northern  Mississippi,  Caliste,  was  altered  from  one  'long  since  writ/ 

Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.     When  the  war  no  doubt  the  Wandering  Lovers,  licensed  in  1623. 

was  ended  he  retired  to  a  plantation  near  Sa-  it  ig  identical  with  Oleander,  1634,  and  was  prob- 

yannah,  and  after  a  few  years  went  to  New  ably  entered  in  the  Stationer's  Register  in  1653 

York  as  assistant  engineer  to  Gen.  John  Newton  under  the  title  The  WandeHng  Lovers,  or  the 

in  removing  obstructions  to  navigation  at  Hell  painter. 

Gate,  East  River.  LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST.     A  comedy  by 

LOVEL  THE  WIDOWEB.     A  novel  by  W.  Shakespeare,    printed     1598.     The    earliest    of 

M.  Thackeray  (1861).    It  appeared  as  a  serial  in  Shakespeare's   dramatic  works,   it  was  written 

Oomhill  Magazine,  probably  in  1590.    The  source  is  unknown,  and 

LO villi',  16-vftn',  SvEN  Ludviq  (1809-95).    A  *^e  V^^^  apparently  not  borrowed.    The  comedy 

Swedish    zoologist,    bom    in    Stockholm.       He  w*^  revised  for  a  Court  entertainment  in  1597 

graduated  at  Lund,  and  later  studied  at  Ber-  *»  "-^  pleasant,  conceited  comedy  called  'Love's 

lin.      In    the    interests   of   science    he    traveled  Labour's  Lost,'  as  it  was  presented  before  Her 

through  Norway,  explored  the  coasts  of  Sweden  Highness  this  last  Christmas.     Newly  corrected 

and  j^nland,  and  in  1837  led  the  first  scientific  *»3  augmented  by  W.  Shakespeare."    This  proves 

expedition  to  Spitzbergen.     In  1841  he  was  ap-  ^^^^  ^^  earlier  version  existed,  and  is  the  first 

pointed   professor  and   intendant   in   the   State  ^'^^^  ^^^  Shakespeare's  name  appears  on  the 

Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Stockholm.    He  title-page  of  a  play. 

devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  LOVE'S  LAST   SHIFT;  ob.  The  Fool  in 

physiology  of  sea  fauna.     His  chief  works  are  Fashion.  A  comedy  by  Colley  Cibber  (1695),  of 

Etudes  sur  les  ichinoides  (1875)  and  On  Pourt-  which  Vanbrugh's  Relapse  was  an  extension. 

alesia,  a  Genus  of  Echinoidea  (1883).  LOVES   OP  THE  ANOELS.     A   poem  by 

LOV^By    Samuel    (1797-1868).     An   artist  Thomas  Moore  (1822).    The  subject  is  the  same 

and  author,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  February  as  Lamartine's  "Chute  d'un  Ange." 

24,  1797.     He  began  his  career  as  a  miniature  LOVE'S     PILOBXMAGE.        A      romantic 

painter,    and    attracted    considerable    attention,  comedy  by  Fletcher,  written  probably  in   1612, 

especially  by  his  portrait  of  Paganini  exhibited  at  printed  in  1647.    The  plot  was  taken  from  Cer- 

the  Royal  Academy  in  1833.    He  had  l?y  this  time  vantes's  novel  Las  dos  doncillas.    The  first  part 

gained  favor  by  several  ballads,  among  which  was  is  an  alteration  of  Jonson's  New  Inn,  and  some 

the  famous  Rory  O'More   (1826).     From  songs  help  may  have  been  given  by  Webster.     Fleay 

he  turned  to  sketehes  and  novels  of  Irish  life,  considers  the  comedy  the  same  as  the  History  of 

characterized  by  farcical  humor.     Among  them  Cardenio,  or  the  lost  play  Cardano,  which  Bullen 

are:  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland,  with  etch-  denies 

l'5S!„^^»^!.*^*MW7\®^^^'..*°'^?'"'^^*/lf■  LOW,    Sampson    (1797-1886).     An   English 

.hs-k  u»  l^^^^^^A  ~5ti.  -....1.  ...»»..  :_  i?_-  ••o27  to  I84I,  and  1841  to  1847  (2  vols.,  1841  and 

J!!^^   r-  i?.    ™i  ♦!.    T^  ""f'L  ?".«*«*  "  ^"8-  18*7)  J   an  Indeco  to  Current  Literature    (1869- 

1^1  ^J^^'  '?•!,*''*  Vi"'**'*'  States.     H,8  iMt  go) .  Md  Low',  Uterary  Almanack  (1873).   His 

JSr.r2!-frn'^'V°'*yi*°«'"f£;r'*J?*'-     u*  two   sons,    Sampso^    (1822-71)    and    W  lliam 

^^  *  ^i!"\    J    >  ^    I    '/Tn^"™*,*-  Henbt   (  -1881),  both  took  an  active  share  in 

Works,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  0*Donohue  xu^  k««««^«o  ^*  ♦!>«  «,.^ 

( 6  volk,  New  York,  1900 ) ,  and  The  Novels,  Irish  ^^t  ^^""T                             ... 

Legends,  Plays,  and  Poems  of  Samuel  Lover,  with  I-OW,  Skth   (1850-).     An  American  educa- 

an  introduction  by  James  Jeffrey  Roche  (Boston,  ^ot  and  administrator.    He  was  born  >n  Brook- 

1902).  ly°>  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1870,  and 

rrkTTVOv     iA.«B/^       A    «u-   «#   T4.-i«      c^  *^^r  *  s^ort  ^rJP  ahroad,  entered  the  tea  and 

ToiPT?^'   lA-vft'rft.     A   city  of  Italy.     See  ^-jj^  ^^^^  ^^  ^ /^    Low  &  Brothers,  founded 

ISBO,  L.AKK.  Ijy  jjjg  j^^jjg^  jjj  jjg^  York.    In  1875  he  was  ad- 

LOVEBZNG,  Itlv'gr-Ing,  Joseph  (1813-92).  mitted  a  member  of  the  firm,  from  which,  upon 
An  American  scientist,  bom  in  Boston.  He  was  its  liquidation  in  1888,  he  withdrew  with  a  large 
educated  at  Harvard  University,  and  in  1838  fortune.  In  1882  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Brook- 
was  made  Hollis  professor  of  mathematics  and  lyn  by  a  fair  majority  on  an  independent  ticket, 
natural  philosophy.  This  chair  he  held  until  His  administration  was  characterized  by  his 
1888,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  emeritus,  application  of  the  civil-service  system  to  citv 
after  fifty  3rears'  service  in  the  faculty.  He  was  offices  and  the  impartial  maintenance  of  eflf- 
acting  regent  of  the  university  (1853-54)  and  cient  service  among  appointees.  In  1884  he  was 
succeeded  Felton  as  regent.  He  was  director  of  elected  to  a  second  term,  which  expired  in 
the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  from  1884  to  1886.  In  1890  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Dr.  F. 
1888,  and  was  associated  with  the  Harvard  As-  A.  P.  Barnard  (<^v.)  in  the  presidency  of 
tronomical  Observatory,  especially  in  the  joint  Columbia  College.    Not  a  trained  scholar,  nor  an 
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educator  in  the  specific  meaning  of  the  word,  he  (1894)  ;  "Spring"  (1896) ;  "Homage  to  Venus/' 

succeeded  by  his  administrative  skill  in  trans*  mural  painting   (Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York); 

forming  the  institution.     He  increased  the  col-  "Mother  and  Child,"  stained-glass  window  (Rock 

lege  proper  in  resources,  attendance,  and  general  Creek  Church,   Washington) ;   ten  stained-glass 

reputation;  transferred  the  site  of  the  institu-  windows  for  Saint  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal 

tion  to  the  valuable  property  on  Momingside  Church,  Newark,  N.  J.;  illustrations  for  Keats'a 

Heights,  and  vitally  united  the  various  schools  Lamia  and  Odea  and  Sonnets. 

into  one   organization,   with  the   tiUe  of  uni-  jjqwAX.    See  Mouhd-Bibd. 

versity,  and  under  the  direction,  not  as  there-  ..^.^      •^-—•^ 

tofore  of  the  respective  faculties,  but  of  a  uni-  I^W  ABCHIFELAGO,  or  Paukota,  Pau- 
versity  council.  Further  reforms  effected  by  motu,  or  Tuamotu  Islands.  A  group  of  low 
him  include  the  reorganization  of  the  Law  coral  islands  in  Oceanica,  lying  east  of  the  So- 
School,  the  addition  of  a  faculty  of  pure  science,  ciety  Islands,  about  latitude  14*»  to  24*  S.  and  Ion- 
the  association  with  the  university  of  the  Teach-  gitude  135**  to  149**  W.  (Map:  World,  L  7).  It 
ers  College,  and  the  extension  of  the  department  consists  of  numerous  islets,  partly  uninhabited, 
of  political  and  social  study.  He  also  made  to  with  a  total  area  of  over  360  square  miles.  Owing 
the  university  a  gift  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  used  for  to  the  coral  surface  and  scarcity  of  water,  the 
the  erection  of  a  library  building.  In  1897,  despite  vegetation  is  scanty.  In  the  western  islands  are 
the  opposition  of  the  organizations  of  the  two  found  the  bread-tree,  banana,  and  pineapple, 
great  parties,  he  received  150,000  votes  as  inde-  The  chief  products  of  the  group  are  copra,  tre- 
pendent  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  pang,  cocoanut  oil,  and  pearls,  and  the  trade  is 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to  chiefly  with  Tahiti.  The  inhabitants,  numbering 
the  Czar's  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  about  7000,  are  Polynesians,  and  mostly  Chris- 
and  at  various  times  held  other  posts  of  public  tian.  The  principal  port  and  seat  of  adminis- 
trust.  In  1901,  when  the  revolt  against  Tam-  tration  is  Fakarava,  on  the  western  island  of 
many  Hall  had  become  general,  he  was  elected  Fakarava.  The  group  was  discovered  by  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  on  a  fusion  ticket,  whose  Spaniard  Quiros  in  1606  and  visited  by  many  ex- 
candidates  were  pledged  especially  to  break  up  plorers,  including  Cook  (1769).  It  came  under 
police  corruption,  and  despite  many  difficulties,  the  protection  of  France  in  1844,  and  was  offi- 
due  to  the  effects  of  the  Tammany  administration,  cially  annexed  in  1881. 

was  able  to  announce,  through  a  message  appear-  LOWBEY.     The  so-called  gypsies  of  North* 

ing  in  the  public  prints  of  February  17,  1903,  west  Africa,  a  branch  of  the  Fulahs  (q.v.),  wan* 

progress  in  the  several  municipal  departments,  during  about  and  accepting  the  laws  and  religion 

He  was  a  founder  and  the  first  president  of  the  of  their  adopted  homes. 

Bureau  of  Charities  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  elect-  jjq^  OOXTNTSIES.     An  English  equivalent 

ed  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  ^f  Netherlands   (or  more  especially  the  western 

Sciences  and  president  of  the  American  Archffio-  portion),  and  also  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 

logical  Institute.    His  academic  dignities  include,  Spanish,  later  Austrian,  Netherlands— that   is, 

among  others,  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  conferred  by  Belgium 

the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Harvard,  i,owa>EB,   Chables   Fuoe    (1820-80).      An 

and  l-rinceton.  English   clergyman,   famous   for  his   successful 

LOW,  Will  Hicock  (1853—).    An  American  work  among  the  poorest  classes  of  London.     He 

illustrator,  figure  and  genre  painter.     He  was  was  bom  at  Bath;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1843; 

bom  May  31,  1853,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.    His  early  joined  the  mission  of  Saint  George's  in  the  E^t, 

education  was  interrupted  by  ill  health,  but  in  London   (1856)  ;  became  Vicar  of  Saint  Peter's, 

1870  he  went  to  New  York,  and  for  two  years  London  Docks  (1866)  ;  died  at  Zellam  See,  Aus- 

illustrated  for  different  magazines.    He  went  to  trian    Tyrol,    September    9,    1880.      His    stoiy 

Paris  in  1873,  studying  with  G^rOme  at  the  Ecole  is  told  by  himself  in  Ttoenty-one  Tears  in  Saint 

des  Beaux- Arts,  and  later  with  Carolus-Duran.  George's   Mission    (London,    1877),   and   in   hia 

His  work  was  also  influenced  by  association  with  biography  (London,  1882). 

Millet  and  other  painters  at  Barbizon.    Return-  LOWE,  16'vc,  Kabl  (1796-1869).    A  German 

ing  to  America  in  1877,  he  was  elected  member  of  composer,  bora  at  Ldbejtln,  near  Halle.     He  T&- 

the  Society  of  American  Artists  in  1878,  and  an  ceived  his  musical  education  at  the  Francke  In- 

Academician  in  1890,  being  instmctor  of  the  life  gtitut,    Halle,    after    which    he    studied    under 

classes  at  the  National  Academy  from  1889  to  Tttrk,  and   in    1814  entered  the   Singakademie. 

1892.    He  worked  with  John  La  Farge  in  glass-  x  few  years  later  he  took  up  the  study  of  the- 

painting,  and   received  a  second-class  medal  at  ology,  and  during  the  same  period  (1817-19)  pro- 

the  Paris  Exposition  in  1889.  duced  the  cantatas  TreurSscheny  Erlkdnig,  and 

Low  is  best  known  by  his  illustrations  for  the  Wallhaide.      After   this   he   became    Cantor    of 

periodicals,  his  decorative  work  for  public  build-  Saint  Jacob's  Church,  Stettin,  and  teacher  at  the 

inp^,    and    his    stained-glass    work.      His    work  gymnasium  (1820).    In  1866  he  moved  to  Kiel. 

shows  praco  of  line,  delicate  color,  and  good  com-  l^jwe  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  artistic  form  to 

position.    He  re])resents  American  life  and  char-  the  ballad.    He  had  a  sympathetic  voice,  which, 

acter  in  a  realistic  way,  while  his  ideal  subjects  top^ether   with    an    admirable   technique    and    a 

of  pods  and  nymphs  are  painted  with  great  charm  thoroup:h   mastery   of   dramatic  expression,   en- 

of  color  reflections  in  light  and  shade.    The  fol-  abled  him  to  make  his  song  compositions  popular 

lowing  are  some  of  his  most  important  works:  throughout  the  world.    His  compositions  include 

"Portrait  of  Albani''    (1877);   "Chlo^'    (1882);  the  opera  ZM«  drct  Wtin«cfc«  (1834),  17  oratorios, 

"Tolling   the    Bees"    (1885)  ;    "May    Blossoms"  most  of  them  in  manuscript,  and  127  songs  and 

(1888)     (Smith   College,  Northampton,  Mass.)  ;  other  works.    An  excellent  selection  of  his  songs 

"Brookside"    (1890);   "My  Lady"    (Lotus  Club,  has  been  published  by  Peters  and   Schlesinger 

New  York);   "Front  Yard"    (1891);   "Aurora"  (Germany)  in  the  well-known  two  L6we  Albums 
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(20  and  16  songs  respectively),  in  which  col-  convicts  to  Australia.    He  amassed  a  large  for* 

lection  are  included  "Archibald  Douglas,"  "Tom  tune,  and  in  1860  he  returned  to  England  witli 

der  Reimer/'  "Olaf,"  "Erlkonig/'  "Heinrich  der  the   design  of  entering  upon  a   Parliamentary 

Vogler."    He  died  at  Kiel.  career.     In  1862  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 

IiOWB,  16,  Sir  Hudson  (1769-1844).    A  Brit-  ^or  Kidderminster,  and  in  the  same  year  be- 

ish  general.  Governor  of  Saint  Helena  during  ca™«  J<»^nt  secretary  of  the  board  of  control,  but 

the  captivity  of  Napoleon  I.     He  was  bom  at  l^st  this  office  with  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  Min- 

Galway,  Ireland.    His  childhood  was  spent  in  the  "try  m  1865.     Nevertheless  he  was  soon  rem- 

West  Indies,  where  his  father  held  a  miliUry  stated,  and  m  1869  became  virtual  Minister  of 

appointment.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  served  Education  in  Lord  Palmerston  s  Admmistration, 

in  Corsica,  and  subsequently  at  Lisbon  and  in  but  resigned  m  1864  on  account  of  a  censure  voted 

Minorca.     On  the  renewal  of  the  French  War,  ^y  the  House  of  Commons  through  a  misunder- 

after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  appointed  to  standmgof  his  actions.  His  emancipation  from  the 

the   chief  military  command   in  the   island  of  restramts  of  office  exhibited  Lowe  ma  new  phase. 

Capri.  Unsupported,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  (1*1  PP^*^®'  *^,  Parliament,  during  the  session  of 

to  the  French,  October  16,  1808.    He  afterwards  ^^®®'  ^**  ^  logical,  so  original,  and  so  daring, 

served    with    distinction    under    Blticher.      His  5?,^®$®'  ^V^?  introduction  of  the  Whig  Reform 

knighthood  followed  his  adventurous  ride,  with  ^^JJ'J^,^^  delivered  a  series  of  powerful  speeches, 

one  attendant,  when  he  brought  the  first  news  to  which  largely  contributed  to  its  rejection.     He 

London  of  the  fall  of  Paris  in  1814.    On  August  ^^  offered,  together  with  the  other  Adullamites 

23,   1815,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Saint  (qv),  a  post  m  ttie  Derby  Gwcrnment,  but  he 

Helena,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.    He  ^«^?i?*^d  to  leave  the  Liberal  Party,  though  de- 

arrived  there  on  April  14,  1816,  NapSleon  having  55"bmg  hmiself  as  an  outcast  from  it     When  the 

been  landed  on  the  island  in  Ortob^of  the  pre-  I>erby  Government  m   1867  attempted  to  deal 

vious  year.    He  exercised  very  careful  vigilance  ^^^^  *^*^  reform  question,  Lowe,  in  a  series  of 

against  the  intrigues  of  Napoleon  and  hi?  sUff.  speeches,  vindicated  his  consistency  as  an  oppo^ 

(hi  the  death  of  Napoleon,  L^rwe  returned  to  Eng-  ?*°<^  ,«^  *^^,  '^'^wk''  ?^•K?^  'S^J?^*     ^^  ^^f 

land.    In  1822  Barly  Edward  OT^eara,  who  ha*ii  Ix)we's  feud  with  the  Literal  Party  wwfor^^^ 

been  physician  to  Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena,  pub-  Jt°  S  ^^"^  strenuous  aid  he  gave  to  resolutions  in 

liBhed   Napoleon   in   Exile,   an   arraignment   of  the  House  of  a)mmons  for  the  disestabh^^ 

Lowe  for  his  severity  toward  the  prisoners.    Lowe  ^J  ^^\  ^'"^^  ^l""^^'     Accordingly  in  December 

took  legal  acUon  a^inst  O'Meara,  but  the  physi-  S^*^*^,  y«ir  when  a  general  election  brought  the 

cian  wS  dischar^  on  technical  grounds      In  ^^^^^^^^.^^^   'f""  P^^^''  "^'^^  ,S^^^^''^," 

laoK  T>.«..  _.—  .wL.:«i^>j  «:i:»..«  ^_-..-j..  s-  Pnme  Minister,  Lowe  was  appointed  Chancellor 

1826  Lowe  was  appointed  military  commander  in  „,  ^he  Exchequer.    In  Septemte-.  1873,  he  became 

Ceylon,  wh^ce  he  returned  to  England  in  order  jj„„^  Secretary.     He  wm  Home  Secretary  for 

^f!S^^  R^?*.    7?-.       cnticwm   of   him   sug-  ^^  ^^^^  a  period  to  test  his  fitness  for'that 

Rested  m  Scott's  Ltfe  of  Napoleon.   He  died  in  tr^j^.  office     As  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheouer 

fe±S'.  Vnr^^^»2rl^ r'f^^^iu^^V^^  Lo*«^«  chief' reforms  were  the  substitution  of  li-' 

Consult:  Forsyth  (editor),  Capttmty  of  Napoleon  duties  for  the  aBseaged  taxes   a  cha.no»  in 

at  Saint  Helena,  from  the  Letters  and  Journals  f^"  h.^.  oTJuL??^- ft^lf^^it  ♦.;  „„-?  .^1* 

of  Sir  Hudson  Loloe  (London,  1853) ;  Beaton,  Sir  ^h^'^JJ^l^l^^VS^^fLi^^t 

Hudson  Lowe  and   Napoleok    (London,   1898);  f^^rVZtl"  Mi„Ti^^^  f^^^ 

OTifeara,  A  Voice  from  Saint  Helena  (London^  "**  Gladstone  Mimstry  in  1874  Lowe  ceased  to 

]'^  'y^^^^^^^'  ^'"~'^'  "^  ^"'  ""^  ^^rfpolce^irS.  Cl'^grtTis^a  'to' 

..    •  ^    '            *  ^^>®  peerage  as  Viscount  Sherbrooke.    Lowe's  ora- 

LOwEy  John  (1750-98).    A  Scoteh  poet,  bom  tory  was  deficient  in  passion;  but  in  acuteness, 

at  Kenmure,  East  Galloway,  in  Scotland,  being  the  in  felicity  of  illustration,  in  force  of  sarcasm, 

son  of  a  gardener.     In  youth  he  was  a  weaver's  and  in  cogency  of  argument,  he  was  almost  un- 

apprentice,  but  later  he  studied  the  classics  at  equalled  among  the  public  speakers  of  his  day. 

Edinburgh  University,  and  theology,  while  sup-  jor  his  Australian  career,  consult:  Parkes,  Fifty 

porting  himself  by  private  teaching.    He  is  best  Years  of  Australian  History    (London,   1892); 

known  as  the  author  of  a  lyric  entitled  "Mary.'s  Hogan,  Robert  Lowe,  Viscount  Sherbrooke  (Ix)n- 

Dream."    He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  don,    1893).      His   career   in   England    may    be 

1773,  and  became  a  tutor  to  the  family  of  a  brother  studied    in    Hansard,    Parliament anj    Debates; 

of  George  Washington.    He  married  the  sister  of  Martin,  Life  of  Lord  Sherbrooke  ( Ix)ndon,  1893) . 

a  beauty  who  had  jilted  him  and  died  unhappy.  LOWE,  lg've,WiLHELM.    See  Loewe,  Wilhelm. 

Consult  Gillespie,  Li/c  of  Lowe,  in  Cromek^s  Re-  LOWELL,  Wei     An  important  manufactur- 

mams  (London,  1810).  i^g  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  of  the  county-seats  of  Middle- 

LOWE,  RoBEBT,  Viscount  Shebbbooke  (1811-  sex  County,  Mass.,  26  miles  northwest  of  Bos- 
92).  An  English  politician.  He  was  born  De-  ton;  at  the  junction  of  the  Merrimac  and  Con- 
cember  4,  1811,  at  Bingham,  Nottinghamshire,  cord  rivers,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  and 
and  was  educated  at  Winchester  College  and  at  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  rail- 
University  College,  Oxford.  He  became  known  roads  (Map:  Massachusetts,  E  2).  The  city 
as  a  debater,  and  later  was  elected  a  fellow  of  has  an  area  of  about  12^  square  miles.  It  is 
Magdalen  College.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  regularly  laid  out,  and  offers  many  points  of  in- 
he  immediately  went  to  Australia,  and  soon  took  terest,  including  the  Ladd  and  Whitney  Monti* 
a  leading  part  in  the  political  struggles  of  the  ment.  Fort  Hill  Park,  Pawtucket  Falls,  Rogers 
colony.  In  1843  he  was  nominated  to  a  seat  in  Street  stone  arch  bridge,  the  city  hall.  Memorial 
the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales.  Building,  high  school,  Saint  Anne's  Church,  and 
and  won  renown  as  a  leader  in  educational  and  the  great  industrial  establishmente.  Among  the 
financial  questions,  as  an  opponent  of  the  exist-  institutions  are  a  State  Normal  School,  the 
ing  land  monopoly,  and  of  the  policy  of  sending  Lowell  Textile   School,  Rogers  Hall   School,  a 
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public  library  of  over  65,000  volumes,  Saint 
John's  Hospital,  Lowell  Hospital,  Lowell  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Old  Ladies'  Home,  Ayer  Home  for 
Young  Women  and  Children,  and  the  Theodore 
Edson  Orphanage. 

Lowell  is  one  of  the  greatest  textile  manufac- 
turing cities  in  the  United  States.  It  derives 
immense  water-power  from  the  falls  of  the  Merri- 
mac  River  (32  feet),  and  that  afforded  by  the 
Concord  is  also  utilized  by  several  mills,  though 
jsteam  is  largely  employed  in  many  important 
plants.  The  textile  establishments  include  cotton, 
woolen,  worsted,  knitting,  hosiery,  felt,  and  carpet 
mills,  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works.  Other  ex- 
tensive manufactures  are  cartridges,  machinery, 
various  kinds  of  tools,  and  patent  medicines.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  annually  elected, 
who  appoints  the  board  of  police  and,  with  the 
•consent  of  the  council,  the  board  of  health,  li- 
brary and  cemetery  trustees,  and  registrars  of 
voters;  and  a  bicameral  council  which  controls 
•elections  of  all  other  administrative  officials  ex- 
cept the  chief  of  department  of  supplies,  school 
committee,  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  all  of 
"whom  are  chosen  by  popular  election.  Lowell 
spends  annually,  in  maintenance  and  operation, 
over  $1,300,000,  the  principal  items  of  expendi- 
ture being  about  $325,000  for  schools,  $135,000 
for  the  police  department,  $120,000  for  hospitals, 
asylums,  almshouses,  etc.,  $115,000  for  the  fire 
department,  and  $85,000  each  for  municipal  light- 
ing and  for  the  water-works.  The  city  owns  and 
•operates  the  water- works,  which  were  built  in 
1873  at  jBk  cost  of  over  $2,850,000,  the  entire  sys- 
tem now  comprising  128  miles  of  mains.  Popula- 
tion, in  1830,  6474;  in  1850,  33,383;  in  1870, 
40,928;  in.  1880,  59,475;  in  1890,  77,696;  in 
1900,  94,969,  including  40,974  persons  of  foreign 
birth  and  136  of  negro  descent. 

Lowell  was  founded  by  the  'Merrimac  Manufac- 
turing Company'  in  1822,  and  named  after  Fran- 
-cis  C.  Lowell  (q.v.).  The  village  grew  very 
rapidly  from  the  first.  In  1826  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  town  and  ten  years  later  was  char- 
tered as  a  city.  Consult:  Illustrated  History  of 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  (Lowell,  1897)  ;  Drake, 
History  of  Middlesex  County  (Boston,  1880). 

LOWELL,  Abbott  Lawrence  (1856—).  An 
American  publicist,  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.  He 
^aduated  at  Harvard  in  1877  and  at  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1880,  after  which  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Boston  until  1897.  From  1897  to 
1899  he  was  a  lecturer  on  government  in  Har- 
vard University,  and  in  the  latter  year  was 
elected  to  the  newly  established  professorship  of 
thb  science  of  government  in  that  institution.  His 
publications  include:  Transfer  of  Stock  in  Cor- 
porations (1884),  with  Francis  C.  Lowell;  Es- 
says on  Government  (1889)  ;  Oovemmient  and 
Partirs  in  Continental  Europe  (2  vols.,  1896), 
recof,'nized  as  the  best  single  work  on  the  Euro- 
pean pfovcrnnients  in  the  English  language;  and 
Colonial  Civil  Service  (1900). 

LOWELL,  €hables  (1782-1861).  An  Ameri- 
ean  minister.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  studied 
at  Andover,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1800:  he  studied  law  and  afterwards  theology, 
•spendincr  two  years  in  Edinburgh.  In  1806  he 
was  settled  over  the  West  Church  (Congrega- 
tional) in  Boston,  with  which  he  remained  con- 
nected till  his  death.  When  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  orthodox  and  the  Unitarians  arose  he 


refused  to  join  either  party,  or  to  take  a  sec- 
tarian name,  and  did  what  he  could  to  prevent 
a  divisioi^  His  church  became  Unitarian.  His 
health  declining,  after  1837  he  preached  only 
occasionally.  He  was  a  graceful  and  forcible 
rather  than  a  learned  orator,  and  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  slavery.  He  published  two  volumes 
of  sermons  (1855),  and  devotional  books.  He 
was  the  father  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and 
Robert  Traill  Spence  Lowell. 

LOWELL,  Chables  Russell  (1835-64).  An 
American  soldier.  He  was  bom  in  Boston;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1854;  spent  some  time  in 
Europe;  engaged  in  business  on  his  return;  and 
in  1861,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  entered  the  Federal  Army.  He  served 
throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign,  as  captain 
on  General  McClellan's  staff.  He  then  organized 
the  Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  of  which  he 
became  colonel  in  April,  1863;  and  subsequently, 
as  commander  of  a  cavalry  brigade,  he  fought 
various  engagements  with  Mosby's  Confederate 
troops  and  served  with  marked  efficiency  under 
Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  For  ser- 
vices in  this  latter  campaign  he  was  promoted 
to  be  brigadier-general  in  October^  1864.  Early 
in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  he  was  wounded, 
but  refused  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  in  the 
moment  of  victory  received  additional  wounds 
which  proved  fatal. 

LOWELL,  Edwabd  Jacksoit  (1 845-94 )s  An 
American  historian.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1867.  After 
several  years  spent  in  study  and  travel  in  Europe 
he  returned  to  America  and  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Boston,  finally  abandoning  his  profes- 
sion to  devote  himself  to  literary  work.  His 
first  published  work  of  importance  was  The 
Hessians  and  Other  German  Auxiliaries  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Revolutionary  War  ( 1884) .  Among 
his  other  publications  are:  The  Eve  of  the 
French  Revolution  ( 1893 )  ;  the  chapter  on 
"Diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolution,"  in 
Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  Amer- 
ica (Boston,  1886-89)  ;  and  numerous  magazine 
and  review  articles. 

LOWELL,  Fbancis  Cabot  (1775-1817).  An 
American  merchant  and  manufacturer,  the  founder 
of  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  in  America. 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  the  son  of  Judge  John 
Iiowell  (q.v.),  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1793, 
and  entered  upon  a  mercantile  career  in  Boston. 
While  traveling  in  England  hejt)ecame  convinced 
that  cotton  manufacture  could  be  profitably  car- 
ried on  in  America,  and  during  the  War  of  1812, 
when  the  necessity  for  cotton  cloth  became  press- 
ing, he  had  cotton-looms  constructed  from  his 
own  models  and  started  some  cotton-mills,  first 
at  Waltham  and  later  on  the  Merrimac  River  at 
a  place  since  named  Lowell  in  his  honor. 

LOWELL,  JAifES  Russell  (1819-91).  A 
distinguished  American  poet,  essayist,  and  diplo- 
mat. He  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1819,  and  died  there  August  12,  1891. 
The  family  had  long  been  eminent  in  and  about 
Boston,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell, 
was  minister  of  a  Unitarian  church.  He  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  all  his  male  ancestors  in 
the  direct  line  seem  to  have  studied,  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  was  poet  of  his  class  on  its 
graduation:  his  poem  was  anonymously  printed 
in  1838.    He  then  entered  the  law  school  of  the 
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imiversity,  but,  though  he  flnisherd  the  course,  he  were  supplemented  by  his  Latest  Literary  Essayi 

found  the  study  of  Taw  so  uncongenial  that  he  and  Addreaaea,  and  by  a  series  of  lectures  which 

never   seriously   practiced   the  profession.     His  he  had  delivered  in  Boiston  in  1887,  called  The  Old 

bent  was  literary.    In  1841  he  published  his  first  English  Draf/iatiata,  both  edited  by  Charles  Eliot 

volume  of  poems,  A  Year's  Life,    This  was  fol-  Norton.    In  addition  to  the  volumes  enumerated, 

lowed,  in  1844,  by  a  collection  of  poems,  including  Lowell  edited  the  works  of  several  English  poets, 

the  "Legend  of  Brittany,"  and  other  academic  as  Keats   (1854);  Wordsworth   (1854);  Shelley 

pieces  in  the  style  of  Keats.    The  same  year  he  (1867) ;  and  Donne    (published  1895) ;  he  also 

married  Maria  White,  of  Watertown,  Mass.  (see  edited,  among  other  prose  writings,  the  Compleat 

below),   whose   high  character   and  earnestness  Angler  of  Walton  (1889). 

quickened  his  own  humanity,  and  led  him  to  Lowell  appears  in  American  life  and  letters 
use  his  pen  in  the  service  of  good  movements,  in  many  rOIes.  He  is  a  poet,  a  critic,  an  essay- 
In  1846  he  printed  in  the  Boston  Courier  the  ist,  a  public  speaker,  a  diplomat.  His  poetry 
first  of  the  Biglow  Papers,  published  in  book  is  varied  and  uneven.  His  earlier  verse  is  often 
form  in  1848,  a  series  of  satirical  poems  directed  imitative,  academic,  and  sentimental.  Much  of 
against  the  Mexican  War.  The  Yankee  dialect  his  later  work  is  more  serious  in  spirit  and  more 
verse  became  immediately  popular,  and  Lowell  genuine  in  feeling,  yet  often  phrased  in  verse 
began  to  win  wide  recognition.  Besides  his  poems  presenting  much  the  same  appearance  of  uneven- 
he  had  already  published  Conversationa  on  Some  ness.  The  explanation  is  that  most  of  Lowell's 
of  the  Old  Poeta  (1845),  a  series  somewhat  an-  verses,  aside  from  the  rather  conventional  poems 
tique  in  form,  but  displaying  an  unusual  amount  of  sentiment,  were  written  for  immediate  effect, 
of  critical  ability.  In  1848  he  increased  his  repu-  as  with  a  view  to  reform,  and  the  native  weapons 
tation  by  "A  Fable  for  Critics"  (anonvmously  of  abundant  humor,  a  rich  and  varied  vocabu- 
published),  a  rambljng  poem,  full  of  brilliant  lary,  and  a  wealth  of  imagery  made  a  rapid,  un- 
wit  and  striking  puns,  and  also  keen  critical  studied  expression  best  suited  to  his  purposes, 
judgments  of  contemporarv  writers  then  just  and  rendered  him  most  effective  with  his  read- 
rising  into  fame,  such  as  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  ers.  As  a  poet,  he  is  essentially  vigorous,  richly 
Poe,  and  others.  The  same  year  appeared  a  vol-  endowed  with  wit  and  humor,  writing  with 
ume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  and  also  what  is  very  little  conscious  artistic  sense.  He  is  indeed 
probably  the  most  popular  of  his  more  academic  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  poets,  but  he 
pieces,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  gains  his  place  and  reputation,  not  by  the  artistic 

The  period  of  his  best  prose  work  began  about  and  agreeable  phrasing  of  common  sentiments 

1855,  tne  year  when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  as  Longfellow ; 

Longfellow  as  Smith  professor  of  modern  Ian-  nor  as  Emerson,  by  depth  and  isolation;  nor  as 

guages  at  Harvard  College,  a  position  which  he  Poe,  by  unrivaled  sense  of  form ;  nor  as  Bryant, 

held  till  1877.     In  1857  he  married  his  second  by   dignity;  jior   as   Whittier,   by   fervor;    but 

wife,  the  accomplished  Miss  Frances  Dunlop,  of  throu^  the  native  vigor  of  his  expression,  and 

Portland.    The  same  year  he  became  editor  of  the  the  sound  common  sense  of  his  ideas.     He  has 

Atlantic  Monthly,  a  post  which  he  held  until  produced  some  of  the  best  verse  that  has  ap- 

1862.    From  1864  to  1872  he  was  joint  editor  of  peared    from    the    hand    of    any    distinguished 

the  North  American  Review.  In  the  pages  of  these  American,  and  he  has  also  produced  some  of  the 

magazines  many  of  his  best  literary  and  critical  worst.    Among  the  most  even  and  excellent  of  his 

essays   appeared.     They   were   printed   in   book  poems  are  "'flie  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  "She 

form  in  Fireaide  Travela  (1864),  a  series  of  de-  Came  and  Went,"  "The  First  Snowfall,'*  "After 

flcriptive  and  reminiscent  sketches;  Among  My  the    Burial,"    and    the    "Commemoration    Ode." 

Books  (1870)  ;  My  Study  Windows  (1871J  ;  and  Among  the  most  characteristically  humorous  are 

the  second  series  of  Among  My  Books    (1876).  some  of  the  verses  from  the  Biglow  Papers,  as 

Meanwhile    Lowell    continued    writirfg    poetry.  "The  Courtin',"  and  "A  Fable  for  Critics,"  and 

From  1862  to  1866  The  Atlantic  published  the  "In   the   Half-Way   House."      Undoubtedly   the 

second  series  of  the  Biglow  Papers   (book  form,  most  original  and  effective  poetry  he  ever  wrote 

1867),  directed  against  the  slavery  party  of  the  is  to  be  found  in  the  Biglow  Papers,  which  com- 

Civil  War.    In  1865  he  delivered,  at  the  memorial  bine  shrewd  satire  and  sound  political  judgment 

services  in  honor  of  Harvard  students  and  grad-  and  hearty  patriotism  to  an  extent  rarely  paral- 

uates  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  his  "Commem-  leled  in  literature.    The  Memorial  Poems,  though 

oration   Ode,"   his    most    dignified    and    serious  less  racy  and  original,  are  scarcely  less  effective, 

poem,  considered  by  many  one  of  the  best  Ameri-  Lowell  is  probably  better  known  as  a  prose 

can  poems.    Other  volumes  of  verse  were  Under  writer  than  as  a  poet.     His  prose  groups  itself 

theWillotcs  (1869);  The  Cathedral  (1870);  and  mainly  in  the  three  classes  of  critical  essays. 

Three  Memorial  Poems,  the  last  named  contain*  descriptive  and  reminiscent  sketches,  and  polit- 

ing  the  famous  tributes  to  Lincoln,  Washington,  ical  lectures  and  addresses.     As  a  critic  Lowell 

and  America  that  make  Lowell  the  most  conspicu-  had  in  his  day  no  serious  rival  among  his  coun- 

oufl  poet  of  American  patriotism  (1877).  trymen.     He  was  a  man  of  wide  and  thorough 

In    1877    Lowell   was   appointed   Minister   to  reading,  and   in  the  course  of  his  life  became 

Aladrid  by  President  Hayes,  and  in   1880  was  acquainted  with  all  that  is  best  in  the  literatures 

transferred  to  London,  where  he  served  with  dis-  of  Europe.  His  wide  reading  was  supplemented  by 

tinction  till  1885.    While  in  England  he  delivered  an  excellent  memory  and  by  a  genuine  enthusiasm 

several  admirable  speeches,  which  were  publiahed  for  literature.    His* work  as  a  critic  came  at  a  time 

later  as  Democracy,  and  Other  Addresses  (1887).  in  the  history  of  American  letters  when  deeper 

In    1888    appeared    his    last   volume    of   verse,  interest  was  awakening  in  art  and  scholarship. 

Heartsease  and  Rue,  and  the  same  year  a  volume  Longfellow  had  previously  done  a  great  service 

of  Political  Essays.    The  year  after  his  death  the  to  his  country  by  arousing  it  to  an  appreciation 

ten  volumes  of  his  revised  and  complete  works  of  the  beauty  and  the  traditions  of   Europe. 
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Tbe  work  of  Lowell,  in  a  way,  supplemented  this,  in  two  volumes  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (New 

He  interpreted  for  his  public  the  spirit  of  authors  York,  1894).    There  is  a  Biographical  Study  by 

then  not  widely  read  in  America.    His  essays  on  F.  H.  Underwood  (Boston,  1893),  and  a  life  by 

Dante,  Shakespeare,  (Thaucer,  Dryd^n,  and  other  Edward  Everett  Hale,  entitled,  James  RuaseU 

poets,  the  mam  facts  of  whose  lives  and  whose  Lotoell  and  Bis  Friends  (Boston,  1899)  ;  and  one 

significance  have  now  become  literary  common-  by  H.  £.  Scudder,  entitled  James  Russell  Lowell, 

filaces,  were  a  new  and  fresh  handling  of  de-  a  Biography    (ib.,   1901).     A  short  sketch,  by 

ightful  subjects.     The  temper  in  which  these  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Beacon 

essays  were  written  was  not  that  of  the  contem-  Biographies  Series."     Personal  reminiscences  of 

porary  accumulative  study  of  literature,  but  of  Lowell  occur  in  Howells's  Literary  Friends  and 

an  enthusiastic  attempt  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Acquaintance   (New  York,  1900);  critical  esti- 

these  men  and  expound  their  significance.     The  mates  in  Stedman's  Poets  of  America   (Boston, 

personality  of  Lowell,  though  not  obtrusive,  is  1885),  and  in  tibe  work  of  other  literary  his- 

so  constantly  present  that  the  essays  may  be  torians,    as    Richardson,    American    Literature 

called   literature   as  justly  as   criticism.     The  (New  York,  1887-88),  and  Wendell,  A  Literary 

specific  ideas  and  details  are  often  very  elusive  Bistory  of  America  (New  York,  1900). 

S^V^ci^l A'TiVurw^'a'rS^ '^^^^^^^^^  .  LOWEIX,  Jo=.  (1743-1802).    An  Am^c« 

impression  of  the  author  and  iSs  attitude  «>-  J""*^ ,  Je,^  born  at  l^wburyport,  Mass.; 

mains.     Indeed,  it  may  probably  be  said  that  gridu'ted  »t  Harvard  m  1760;  was  admitted  to 

although  Lowell  is  sca/cefy  a  great  critic  in  the  ^^^^'^  "»  j^O?.  and  rapidly  attained  prominence 

radical  sense  of  that  tehn.  few  writers  have  m  his  profession     He  was  im  enthiuiastic  pa- 

excelled  him  in  conveying  to  readers  a  sense  of  *"«*'  *°°^  an  active  part  in  tte  pre-Revolution- 

the  flavor  of  the  best  booto  and  of  the  personality  "^.."^T^^"'*:  »°  Massachusetts,  and  after  the 

of  their  authors  outbreak  of  hostilities  served  for  a  time  as  a 

The  sketches  and  political  writings  are  of  less  lieutenant  of   Massachusetts   militia.     In    1775 

importance.    The  former  comprise  such  essays  as  *^"1^?J|  1  ^^V  ^^^**  ^\^,^  T'^^TSfr*'"'^" 

A   Moosehead  Journal,  Leaves  from   My  Jour^  ^r^,^""  ^^^^ll"""^'^}  ^^'^}'X   I^.^^SOhewas 

nal  in  Italy  and  Els^here,  Cambridge  Thirty  a  delegable  to  the  SUte  Constitutional  Conven^^^^ 

Tears   Ago,   My   Garden   Acquaintan^,   and   A  and  took  a  prominent  part  m  drafting  the  Con- 

Oood  Wird  fJ  Winter.     Oft  a  Certain  Conde^  "t^^^T  ""Vi?^  ''flv'^^/^'^'   .?''  '?  "^^  *?  ^f"" 

scension  in  Foreigners  is  a  dignified  and  em-  been  the  author  of  the  declaration  in  this  instru- 

phatic  protest  against  the  attitude  of  Europeans  »"«?*  that    all   men  are  bom  free  and  equal, 

toward  the  Unfted  States.     The  essay  is  per-  ?L*US\  ^?»  ^^^^  ^7j'^/  f^^  Supreme  Court  in 

haps  the  clearest  expression  of  Lowell's  patri-  J*^?^^  °*^e  abolished  slavery  m  Massachusetts, 

otfsm.     Its  mood  is  that  of  a  believer  i]a  his  Jj^  1782-83  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental 

country.     He  was  no  blind  worshiper  of  num-  Congress  and  m  17^  was  appointed  by  that  body 

bers  or  of  the  power  of  the  masses,  but  he  had  ?»«  <»^  the  three  judges  to  try  appeals  from  the 

faith  in  the  nobility  of  the  founders  of  America  l^^^al  courts  of  admirolty.     In   1784  he  was  a 

and  enthusiasm  for  institutions  capable  of  pro-  member  of  the  New  York-Massachusetts  Bound- 

ducing   men    of   the    temper   and    character    of  aiy  CommiMion,  and  ml  789  was  appointed  by 

Lincoln  and  Emerson.    Such  also  is  the  attitude  ™"^®"t    r*®5?."P?^  X^^   ^^^  J,^^8®  /^^   *?* 

underlying  the   political   addresses   and   essays.  United  States  District  Cjurt  m  Massachusetts, 

published  in  the  volumes  entitled  Democracy  and  ^^^^ch  office  he  held  until  his  death. 
Political  Essays,    His  address  on  Democracy,  de-        LOWELL,  John   (1769-1840).    An  American 

livered  at  Birmingham,  England,  in   1884,  has  political    pamphleteer,    born    at    Newburyport,. 

scarcely  been  surpassed  for  lofty  faith  in  man-  J^ass.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1786;  was 

kind,  combined  with  keen  insight  into  the  nature  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1789;  took  up  his  rest- 

and  functions  of  government.  dence  in  Boston,  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer. 

The  manner  of  Lowell,  alike  in  poetry  and  and  was  an  active,  honored,  and  public-spirited 
prose,  is  difficult  and  uneven.  His  prose  is  often  citizen,  but  refused  to  take  office.  He  was  the 
charged  to  the  point  of  turgidity  with  literary  author  of  about  twenty-five  pamphlets  upon  the 
and  historical  allusion  and  reference.  His  early  current  topics  of  his  time,  including:  Peabe  With- 
prose  seems  to  be  the  outpouring  of  a  full  mind,  out  Dishonor— War  Without  Bope  (1807)  ;  Can- 
often  provokingly  unaware  of  its  superfluity,  did  Comparison  of  the  Washington  and  Jefferson 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  as  in  The  Old  English  Administrations  (1810)  ;  and  Mr,  Madison's  War 
Dramatists,  his  style  became  more  terse,  and  (1812).  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
these  essays  are  much  more  simple  and  straight-  gtate  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  his  interest 
forward,  and  the  superabundant  brilliance  of  ^nd  success  in  horticulture  was  known  as  'the 
figure  IS  much  more  restrained,  but  they  are  Columella  of  the  New  England  States.* 
rather  a  series  of  interesting  thoughts  about  the 

subject  in  hand  cast  into  a  semblance  of  unity.        LOWELI^  John  (1799-1836).^   An  American 

Consequently  the  essays  are  difficult  to  grasp  as  philanthropist.      He   was   bom    in    Boston,    the 

connected  wholes,  and  are  frequently  mqjre  mem-  grandson  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  was  educated 

orable  for  their  brilliancy  of  detail  than  for  sus-  in  Edinburgh,   Scotland,  and  at  Harvard,   and 

tained  intellectual  power.    In  the  main,  however,  spent  the  years  1816-17  in  travel  in  India  and 

no  American  critic  has  had  so  much  influence  as  the  East.     He  was  then  engaged  in  commerce 

he,  and  in  occasional  power  and  insight  he  may  in  Boston  until  1831,  when  he  retired  from  busi- 

be  placed  with  the  most  eminent  of  his  critical  ncss,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  study  and 

contemporaries.  travel.    He  was  a  man  of  literary  culture,  and  at 

Bibliography.  The  best  edition  of  the  com-  his  death  left  a  fund  of  $250,000  to  found  the 
plete  works  of  Lowell  is  the  Riverside  (11  vols.,  famous  'Lowell  Institute'  at  Boston,  which  pro- 
Boston,  1890-91).     The  letters  have  been  edited  vides  for  annual  courses  of  free  lectures.     Con- 
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«ult  Edward  Everett,  Memoir  of  John  Lowell,  (1700-56).     A  marshal  of  France,  great-grand- 

Jr,   (Boston,  1840).  son  of  Frederick  III.  of  Denmark.    He  was  bom 

-rrkTwrBrr-r-    t  / c         v    /lo^o  i/^/^ex  at  HambuTff:   entered  the  service  of  Augustus 

LOWiaLL,  Josephine    (Shaw)    (1843-1906)  ^y^^    strongf  Elector    of    Saxony   and    King   of 

^  American  philanthropt  and  author  born  at  p^j^„^     ^»^  ^^^  field-marshal  and  inspector 

West  ^xbury,  Mass.    She  was  educated  m  New  ^^   .^^'^^       .^  ^^  g^^^^  ^  ^^^  i^*'l733 

York,  Boston,  and  Europe   and  m  1863  married  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^         .^^^  ^^e  attack  of  the  Pol- 

?u^- wii'*^''^?S^''^^r?^''T\''^^flIf^   ci^'''*  '"  ifih  insurgents.     For  the  next  two  years,  during 

the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek   Va.,  1864.     She  was  ^j^^  ^^^  K^  ^^  p^li^j^  Succession,  he  was  in  com- 

appointed  by  C^vernor  Tilden  Commissioner  of  ^^^^  ^,  g^^^^  ^  ^„  ^1,^  ^^       ^„d  then 

the  New  York  SUte  Board  of  Chanties  and  was  ^„^^^  ^^^  Russian  Army,  winning  distinction 

reap^inted  by  several  succeeding  Governors,  her  ^^  ^^^  campaigns  against  the  Turks  and  Swedes, 

period  of  service  extending  from  1877  until  1889.  jj^^j      y^^^  ^  Catholic  and  entered  the  French 

After  retiring  from  the  State  board  she  engaged  Army,   he   was   made   a   lieutenant-general   and 

m  other  chantable  works.    She  pubbshed:  P^^^  servi  in   the  Netherlands  with  great  success. 

?^^^^'*?^  ^/^''"'^f^'^^^i.^^.^^^lionSf  ^***''""  After    taking    Bergen-op-Zoom     (September    6, 

trial  Arhttration  and  Conciltatum  (1893).  1747  ^  1^^  was  made  Marshal  of  France. 

LOWELL,  Mabia  (White)    (1821-53).    The        LOWENTHAL,    Ig'ven-tal,    Johann    Jakob 

first  wife  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  whom  she  (1810-76).    An  Hungarian-English  chess-player, 

married  in  1844.     She  was  bom  in  Watertown,  bom  at  Budapest.    By  1841  he  was  recognized  as 

Mass.,  July  8,  1821,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  Octo-  one   of   the   best   chess-players   in   Europe.     In 

ber  27,  1853.    Mrs.  Lowell  is  known  in  American  1349  he  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he 

letters  for  her  writings  against  slavery,  for  her  met  the   chief   players,   including  C.   H.    Sten- 

infiuende  on  her  husband  in  the  cause  of  aboli-  ley,   Dudley,    and   Paul   Morphy.      In    1861    he 

tion,  and  for  the  beauty  and  sincerity  of  her  ^ent  to  London  to  take  part  in  a  chess  tourna- 

character.    Her  poems,  of  which  the  best  known  ment,  and  became  a  resident  of  that  city,  where 

is  probably  "The  Moraing-Glory,"  a  simple  and  he  was  employed  in  editing  the  chess  department 

tender  lyric,  were  privately  printed  in  1855.  of  the  Era  and  of  the  Illustrated  Netos  of  the 

LOWELL,  Pebcival  (1855- ).    An  American  ^orld.    Ue  a.]ao  edited  the  Chess-Player'a  Maga- 

traveler,  astronomer,  and  author,  bora  in  Boston,  «*»«  ^^^  ^^^^  }^J^^1'  ,Jl^^J^^^  ^  ^?^?.  ^® 

March   13,   1855.     Lowell  was  educated  at  the  f *«, il?*°?8®'  ?t.  v^^w^"5  P5f*  Association. 

Boston  Latin  School  and  at  Harvard  University,  1°  l^^  he  published  Morphy  s  Oamea  of  CheM 

from  which  he  graduated   in    1876.     He   then  ^*^^  Analytuiol  and  Crttical  Notes,  and  m  1867- 

passed  some  years  in  Japan  and  Korea,  the  lite-  J?  Tran^tions  of  the  British  Chess  Association. 

rary  fruits  of  which  are:  Choson:  The  Land  of  ^^^7  ^J  »"?  «*"«»  ™*y  , o^. .      ** ^^^t,^^^^' * 

the  Morning  Calm   (1885),  a  sketeh  of  Korea;  £^««  ,^*'^*^    (London,   1894)    and  the  Chess^ 

The  Soul  of  the  Far  East  (1886)  ;  Noto,  an  Un-  ^^y^,^  Chronicle,  as  well  as  m  his  own  Chess- 

explored  Comer  of  Japan    (1886);   and  Occult  ^^y^r  s  Magazine. 

Japan,  or  the  Way  of  the  Oods  (ISSe) .    Lowell        LOWEB,    lou^r,    Bichabd     (1631-91).      An 

is  known  also  for  an  historical  study.  The  Eve  of  English  physiologist.    He  was  bom  in  Cornwall ; 

the   Revolution,    and    an    astronomical   volume,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Oxford, 

Mars.  and  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas  Willis. 

LOWELL,  RoBEBT  Tbahx  Spence  (1816-91).  I»  1666  he  went  te  London,  where  he  eventually 

An  American  clergyman  and  author.     He  was  attained  prominence  m  the  practice  of  medicine, 

bora  in  Boston;  was  educated  at  Northampton,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of 

Mass.,   and   at   Harvard   University,   where   he  ^he  College  of  Physicians.    His  anatomical  and 

was  graduated  in   1833,  and  then  took  a  full  physiological  researches,  concerned  chiefly  with 

course  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.     He  en-  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  process  of 

gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  began  to  study  <*»rect    transfusion    of    blood,    have    permanent 

theology  in  1839,  and  to  prepare  for  orders  in  value.    His  chief  publication,  conteining  the  re- 

the  Episcopal  Church.    On  invitation  of  Bishop  suits  of  the  above  study,  is  the  Tractatus  de 

Spencer    he   went   to    Bermuda;    was    ordained  Corde   (1669). 

priest   there    and    in    1843    appointed   domestic        LOWEK  AUSTKLA,  or  Austbia  Below  the 

chaplain  to   the  bishop.     Later  he  was   trans-  Enns.    An  archduchy  and  crownland  of  Austria, 

ferred  to  Newfoundland  and  was  put  in  charge  of  occupying  the  eastern  part  of  the  original  Arch- 

the  church  at  Bay  Robert.    He  returned  to  the  duchy  of  Austria — the   nucleus  of  the  Austro- 

TJnited  States  in  1847,  and  began  mission  work  Hungarian   monarchy    (Map:    Austria-Hungary, 

in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  organized  a  church.  D  2).     It  is  boimded  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia 

In    1859    he   became   rector   of   Christ   Church,  on  the  north,  by  Hungary  on  the  east,  by  Stvria 
Duanesburg,  N.  Y.^  where  he  remained  ten  years ;      (the   Semmering  Alps)    on   the   south,   and*  by 

then  became  head  master  of  Saint  Mark's  School,  Upper  Austria  and  Bohemia  on  the  west.    Area, 

Southborough,  Mass.,  and  in  1873  professor  of  7(554    gquare   miles.      Capital,    Vienna.      Lower, 

the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  Union  Col-  Austria  is  divided  by  the  Danube,  which  traverses ' 

lege.    He  published :  The  New  Priest  in  Concep-  ^he  district  from  west  to  east.     The  southern 

tion    Bay     (1858)  ;    Fresh    Hearts,    and    Other  p^rt  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Alps  and  slopes 

Poems  (1860)  ;  Anthony  Brade  (1874)  ;  A  Story  toward  the  Danube.     The  northem  part  is  less 

or  Two  from  an  Old  Dutch  Toion  (1878)  ;  Bur-  mountainous  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 

goyne's  March,  the  poem  of  the  Saratoga  County  Bohemian  and  Moravian  mountain  systems.    The 

Centennial  Celebration  at  Bemis  Heights,  1877.  gouthera  portion   abounds   in  picturesque  river 

He  was  a  brother  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  valleys.    Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube  in 

LOWENDAL,  U'vaN'd&l',   Oer.  pron.  l^ven-  the  crownland  are  the  Enns,  Ybbs,  Traisen,  and 

d&l,  Ulbich   Fbiedrich  Woldemab,  Count  von  Kamp.    The  March  and  the  Leitha  form  part  of 
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the  eastern  border.     There  are  numerous  moun-  Elberfeld  and  DUsseldorf  alternately,  but  in  1821 

tain  lakes  and   mineral  springs.     The  climate  the  musicians  of  Cologne  participated  and  tho 

is  generally  moderate  and  agreeable.    The  crown-  Muaikfest  was  held  in  their  city.    In  1826  Aiz- 

land  has  a  lar^  percentage  of  productive  land  la-Chapelle  was  the  city  selected.    With  the  sin- 

and  yields  considerable  quantities  of  cereals  and  gle  exception  of  1827,  when  the  festival  was  held 

fruit.     The  forest  area  is  three  times  greater  at  Elberfeld,  the  meetings  have  taken  place  at 

than  the  meadow  area,  and  lumber  is  a  large  item  Dttsseldorf,  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  or  Cologne, 
of  trade.    The  mineral  resources  are  imimportant        LOWER  SILTJ^BIAK.    See  Ordovician  8t8- 

The  chief  mineral  obtained  is  coal.    Wild  game  ^^h. 

figures    rather   conspicuously   in    the   items    of  ' ,  .  .  .,      .  ..««,. 

trade.  IiOWESTOFT,  l(/st6ft    A  seaport  in  Suffolk, 

Lower  Austria  is  a  great  industrial  district.  England,    one    of    the    most   important    fishing 

Vienna   is   of   course   the   great  centre   of   this  stations  in  that  county,  and  a  fashionable  resort 

activity.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  crownland  ^^^  sea-bathing  (Map:  England,  H  4).    The  town 

the  house  industry  still  prevails  to  a  considera-  ^  picturesquely  built  on  the  slope  of  the  most 

ble  extent.  easterly  height  of  England,  which  has  a  lighthouse 

The  Diet  is  composed  of  78  members,  includ-  »*  i^  summit  and  another  at  its  base.    The  town 

ing  the   Archbishop  of   Vienna,   the   Bishop   of  possesses    a    parish    church    of    the    fourteenth 

Sankt  PSlten,  and  the  rector  of  the  University  of  century,  a  town  hall,  county  hall,  two  foundation 

Vienna.    The  term  of  the  elected  members  is  six  schools,  hospital,  and  numerous  charitable  insti- 

years.    In  the  Lower  House  of  Austria,  the  crown-  tutions.     There  are  building-yards,  rope- works, 

land  is  represented  by  46  delegates.    The  popu-  ^^^  oil  and  flour  mills.    Lowestoft  has  a  spacious 

lation,  in   1900,  was  3,086,382,  showing  an  in-  harbor  and  a  lanje  export  trade  in  fish.    Its  im- 

crease  of  16  per  cent  for  the  decade,  the  largest  portance  as  a  fishing  town  dates  from  the  Soman 

increase  of  any  Austrian  crownland.     The  in-  Period.    In  1643  Cromwell  ojcupied  the  town,  and 

habitants    are   chiefly   German   Catholics.     See  »»  ]^^^  ^^^  ?"^^  ^«re  defeated  off  the  harbor, 

Austria-Hunoaby;  Vienna.  with  a  loss  of  eighteen  ships.    The  production  of 

I^WEB   CAI^IFOBIOA..     See   0^^  ^'e^et^va^rthttd^^^^^^^^^^^ 

V^irFB.  BirPTM      A  ««m.  »n™*im*.  «n  Papulation,  in  1891.  23,340;  in  1901, 29.800.    Con- 

LOWEB  EMF^E.     A  name  sometimes  ap-  ^^^^  j^^jj  Bistory  of  Lowestoft  (London,  1866). 
plied  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  ( q.v. ) . 
LOWER  FBAKCONIA.     See  FRanoonia.  IiOWICZ,  ICvIch.    A  small  town  in  Russian 

LOWEB   HELDEBBEBO,   helMgr-bgrg.     A  Poland,  50  miles  west^southwest  of  Warsaw.    It 

term  applied  to  a  series  of  limestones  and  cal-  1^  *  ,??^!?;f^7j  *  "^SfniT^^^lfLPfnTr,!!;- 
careous  rocks  forming  the  upper  member  of  the  \i  ?^r^*f  u      T?'  i     '       wl '  *^  ^^^i 
Silurian  system.     The  formati«i  is  prominently  ^  ^^^  ??,°^%^y  ''J''  two  palaces  of  the  counts  of 
developed  in  the  Helderberg  Mountains  of  easterk  ^f^Tl'       ^^^  i%?"f  mentioned  in   1136 
New  York,  where  it  forms  a  bold  escarpment.  ^""^  ^^"^  "^d.^^*;  of  the  fourteenth  century  it 
The  prefix  Wcr  is  used  to  distinguish  this  series  ^^^  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of  Lowicz. 
of  limestones  from  those  of  the  Upper  Helderberg,  ^^pulation^  m  l»»7,  li5,4UO. 
occurring   in   the   lower   part  of  the   Devonian.        LOWKDES,  lounds,  Llotd   (1845-1905).    An 
The  Lower  Helderberg  limestones  are  divisible  American  politician  and  capitalist,  born  in  Cum* 
into  the  Lower  Pentamerus,  Shaly  limestone,  and  berland,  Md.,  and  educated  at  Washington  Col- 
Upper  Pentamerus.     They  are  found  extending  lege,  Allegheny  College,  and  the  law  school  of 
southward  along  the  Appalachians  to  Virginia,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    He  was  elected 
and  are  also  known  in  western  Tennessee  and  to  the  Maryland  Legislature  in  1871,  and  in  1895 
Missouri.     Other   areas   are   found   in   Eastern  was  chosen  Governor  of  thef  State  by  the  Repub- 
Canada.     The   Lower  Helderberg  rocks  have   a  lican   Party,   an   office  which   he  held   for  four 
thfbkness  of  30  to  400  feet  in  eastern  New  York  years.    He  was  a  director  and  trustee  of  several 
and  600  feet  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  financial  concerns  in  Maryland  and  New  York. 
Jersey,  but  the  westward  extension  of  them  is        LOWin>ES,     Rawuns      (1722-1800).       An 
much  thmner.     The  «;onomic  products  of  the  American  statesman.    He  was  bom  in  the  West 
formation  consist  chiefly  of  limestone,  which  is  ^^^^       removed  with  his  parents  to  Charieston, 
used   for  buildmg.  lime  manufacture    Portland  g    ^     ^^en  very  young,   rose   to  eminence  at 
cement,  and  furnace  flux.    The  Lower  Helderberg  ^^^^  y^       ^„^  -^  {^^(^  ^^^^  ^„  associate  judge 
rocks  contain  an  abundance  of  invertebrate  fos-  ^j  ^y^^  Colonial  Court,  in  which  capacity,  in  the 
Bils.  and  those  found  m  the  upper  beds  of  the  ^^^            y^^  delivered  the  majority  opinion  of 
series  roprospnt  typos  of  such  a  transitional  na-  ^j^^  ^^^  favoring  the  use  of  unstamped  paper 
ture   between   the    Silurian   and   Devonian   that  j^  contravention  of  the  Stamp  Act.     He  early 
American  pcolofri.sts  have  experienced  some  diffi-  ^^^^  ^  decided  stand  against  the  aggressions  of 
culty  m  drawin^r  the  boundary  line  between  these  ^1,^    British    Ministrv.    and    in    1775   became   a 
two  systems.    See  Silurian  System.  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.    In 
LOWER    BHENISH    MTTSICAI#    FESTI-     1776  he  helped  draw  up  the  new  Constitution  for 
VAL    (NiEDERRHETNisciiES    Musikfest).      The  South  Carolina,  became  a  member  of  the  legia- 
most  important  musical  festival  in  the  world.    In  lative  council,  and  in  1778  was  elected  president 
1811  a  Tljurinpian  musical  festival  was  held  at  of  South  Carolina,  assisting  as  such  in  the  de- 
Erfurt  under  the  oondnrtorship  of  Bischoff,  the  fense  of  Charleston  in  1780.  an^  becoming  a  pris- 
organist    of    Frankonhausen.      In    1817    Johann  oner   upon    the   surrender   of   that   city.      After 
Schornstoin,   who   was   the  musical   director   at  the  close  of  the  war  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Elberfeld,  organized  a  festival  in  which  he  was  State  Legislature.     When  the  Federal  Constitu- 
assistcd  by  the  musicians  of  Diisseldorf,     Orig-  tion  was  submitted  for  ratification,  he  was  one 
inally  the  Lower  Rhenish  festivals  were  held  at  of  its  bitterest  opponents,  objecting  especially 
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to  the   provisions   restricting   the   slave   trade,  from  1818  to  1824,  after  which  he  served  for 

enabling   Congress    to    resulate   commerce,    and  twelve  years  as  secretary  of  the  Senate.    During, 

concentrating  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Fed-  his  term  as  United  States  Senator  he  devoted 

eral  Government.  much  of  his  attention  to  religious  matters,  and 

LOWNDES,     William      (1782-1822).       An  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^«  organizers  of  the  Congressional 

American   political    leader    and    legislator.     He  prayer-meetmg  and  a  Congressional  total  absti- 

was  bom  at  Saint  Bartholomew's  Parish,  CoUe-  ^«f^  ^^^i^^y-    gf  Y**  ^^S^^  corrraponding  mc- 

ton  County,  S.  C. ;  was  educated  in  England  and  ^^^  ®*  ^'^^  Western  Foreign  Missionary  So- 

at  Charleston;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  ^^^^7  *.?  1836,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  held 

the  bar  in  1804,  but  practiced  for  only  a  year;  a  similar  position  in  the  Board  of  Foreign  j/^- 

and  then,  having  marri^  the  daughter  ol  Thomas  "^"^  ?^  the  Presbyterian  Church.    Three  of  his 

Pinckney,    retired   to   his    plantation.     Allying  aons,  John  Camebon,  Walter  Macon,  and  Reu- 

himself  politically  with  the  Jeffersonian  Repub-  »=?'  ^^"^  prominent  as  missionaries  to  Indm  and 

licans,  he  was  in  1806  elected  to  the  South  Cfaro-  ^"^*« 

lina  Assembly,  and  from  1810  until  his  death  LOWBY,  Robebt  (1826-99).  An  American 
was  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Repre-  Baptist  clergyman,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
sentatives.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  He  graduated  at  the  Lewisburg  University,  Lew- 
Military  Affairs,  he  was  a  sharp  critic  of  the  isburg.  Pa.,  in  1854.  Afterwards  he  held  pasto- 
Administration's  conduct  of  the  War  of  1812,  rates  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  New  York  City, 
opposed  the  confiscation  of  merchants'  bonds,  and  and  in  Brooklyn.  In  1869-76  he  was  professor 
voted  with  the  Federalists  on  some  questions,  of  belles-lettres  at  Lewisburff.  From  1876  until 
In  1814  he  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  1886  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Plainfield^ 
on  Naval  Affairs,  a  position  in  which  he  strongly  N.  J.  He  was  the  author  and  composer  of  a 
opposed  privateering.  In  the  session  of  1815-lo,  large  number  of  hymns  and  times,  and  edited 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  many  song-books,  such  as  C^peZ  If  elodie«(  1868) 
Means,  he  drew  up  and  secured  the  passage,  with  and  Chautauqua  Carols  (1878). 
the  support  of  Calhoun,  but  in  the  face  of  violent  LOW  STJKDAY  (so  called  because  of  its  rela- 
opposition  from  Southern  agricultural  interests,  tive  importance  to  Easter).  The  first  Sunday 
of  the  'Tariff  of  1816,'  which  reco^ized  the  after  Easter.  This  day  is  also  called  in  the 
protective  principle.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Dominica  in  Alhia,  be- 
Fifteenth  Congress  he  secured  the  passage  of  his  cause  in  early  times  those  who  had  been  bap- 
measure  establishinff  a  sinking  fund.  In  1819  he  tized  just  before  Easter  usually  wore  whit©  gar- 
became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ments  until  this  day. 

Affairs.    He  again  declined  the  French  mission,  r^^imm         ▼y\TTnm   i     -..*    t»>.»..^  /itia 

•nd  on  Decembir  18.  1821,  was  nominated  for  th^  p-^^T^^f-  ^J^  louTH,  Bobebt  ( 1710- 

to  accept  for  fear  of  hurting  the  chances  of  his  ?J,.^J"*;°^  ^T^^  ^"^'V'    ^^.T"  «^^«^^i** 

friend  Calhoun.     About  thU  time,  however,  his  Winchester   School,   whence,  with   a  "Potation 

health  began  to  fail  rapidly.     On  October  21,  ??*V  *"  ^  ^i*'  ^^^-rSk  ^'  i^e.Pajsed  to  New 

1822,  he  wiled  for  Euro^,  bVit  died  on  the  27th  College,  Oxford,  m  1730     Here  he  took  his  de- 

and  was  buried  at  sea.    Sis  influence  in  national  «^^  ^^  ^%\  »°  ^737,  and  only  four  years  after 

legisUition   during  the  critical   decade    1812   to  S?l  ^Pgr'^'^if'^   ^''f^'^'^   ""i-^i^'i.    h    ^^^ 

1822  was  very  ^t,  and  the  estimate  of  him  Bishop  Hoadly  conferred  on  him  the  Archdeacon- 

reported  to  have  been  made  by  Henry  Clay,  that  JZ  of  Winchester,  and  m   1763  the  rectory  of 

he  was  the  wisest  man  he  ever  knew,  j^ves  a  Woodhay,  m  Hampshire.     In  the  same  y^rjie 

good  idea  of  his  standinir  among  his  contempo-  published  m  Latin  his  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry 

raries.    Consult  Ravenel,  Life  and  Times  of  WiU  (^«  ^«^2,/?^**  Hehroforum  Pralectumes  Acade- 

liam  Lowndes  (Boston,  1901).  S**?^*^  ^^^!  ^""""l  ^??  great  influence,  both  in 

^^  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  passed 

LOWKBES,  WiLUAM  Thomas  (c.1798-1843).  through  many  editions  with  notes  and  emenda- 

An  English  bibliographer.     He  carried  on  the  tions  (e.g.  by  Rosenmfiller,  Leipzig.  1816;  Eng. 

trade  of  a  bookseller,  in  the  Strand,  London ;  was  trans.,  London,  1787;  new  ed.  1847).     In  1765 

an  enthusiastic  bibliographer,  and  published  two  Lowth  became  prebendary  of  Durham  and  rector 

books  of  standard  authority  in  the  subjects  with  of  Sedgefield,  Bishop  of  Saint  Davids  in  1766, 

which  they  deal;  The  Bibliographer* s  Manual  of  of  Oxford  a   few  months  after,  of  London   in 

English  Literature  (4  vols..  1834) ,  and  The  Brit-  1777,  declined  the  primacy  in  1783  on  the  score  of 

ish  Librarian  or  Book  Collector's  Guide  (1839).  in  health,  and  died  in  London,  November  3,  1787. 

Only  eleven  parts  of  the  latter  had  been  com-  Resides  his  Hebrew  Poetry,  his  two  principal 

pleted  when  the  author  succumbed  to  insanity  ^yorks  are  Ufe  of  William  of  Wykeham  (1768) 

brought   on   by   poverty   and   neglect.      Consult  and  Isaiah,  a  New  Translation.with  a  Preliminary 

Bohn's   edition   of   the   Bibliographer's   Manual  Dissertation,   and   Notes,   Critical   Philological, 

(1864),   and   Nichols,   Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  and  Ettplanatory    (1778;    12th  ed.   1842).     His 

iii.   (9  vols.,  London,  1812-16).  .  Sermons  and  Other  Remains,  with  a  memoir  by 

IiOWBIE,  louM,  Walteb   (1784-1868).     An  P-  Hall,  appeared  in  London,  1834. 

American    legislator    and    promoter    of    foreign  LOWTH,  William    (1660-1732).     A  Church 

missions.    He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  of    England    divine,    father    of    Bishop    Robert 

but  removed  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1701,  I^wth  (q.v.).    He  was  bom  in  London;  studied 

and  settled  first  ih  Huntingdon  County,  and  then  at  Oxford  in  1679,  and  was  Vicar  of  Buriton, 

in  Butler  0)imty,  Pa.    He  educated  himself  for  Hampshire,  from  1699  to  his  death.    His  reputa- 

the  ministry,  but  never  filled  a  pastorate.     He  tion   rests  upon  his   Vindication  of  the  Divina 

inras  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  from  Authority    of    the    Old    and    New    Testaments 

1811  to  1818  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  (1692)  ;'Dtrectton«  for  the  Profitable  Study  of 
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Holy  Scripture  ( 1708) ;  and  Commentary  on  the  they  constituted  at  the  best  but  a  small  minority. 

Prophets    (1714-25),   afterwards   printed   as   a  John  Adams,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  esti- 

§art  of  Bishop  Patrick's  commentary  on  the  Old  mated  that  fuU^  a  third  of  all  the  people  in  the 

'estament  and  with  the  commentaries  of  Whitby,  colonies — one  million  out  of  the  total  population 

Arnold,  and  Lowman  on  the  New.     Consult  his  of  about  three  millions — ^were  opposed  to  the 

Life  in  the  seventh  edition  of  his  Directions  for  measures  of  the  Revolution  in  all  its  stages.    In 

the  Profitable  Reading  of  the  Holy  Scripturee  New    York,    Pennsylvania,    Connecticut,    North 

(London,  1799).  Carolina,   and   South  Carolina,  Loyalists   were 

LOWTHEB,  lou'TH«r,  James  William  ( 1865  found   in  greater  numbers.     The   Patriots  or 

— ) .    An  English  politician.     He  was  educated  Whigs  in  all  the  States,  being  thoroughly  organ- 

at  King's  College,  London,  and  Trinity  College,  i«ed  and  aggressive,  early  got  the  upper  hand, 

Cambridge,  and  in  1879  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and,  advancmg  from  social  ostracism,  boycott, 

He  was  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  *nd  horseplay,  passed  rigorous  acts  against  the 

for  Rutland  in  1883,  and  in  1886  for  the  Penrith  Loyalists,  banishing  many,  often  under  penalty  of 

division   of   Cumberland.     In    1891-92    he   was  death,  deporting  many  more,  attainting  others  of 

Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  1895  treason,  confiscating  the  estates  of  many,  and 

was  appointed  deputy  Speaker  and  chairman  of  subjecting  all  who  remained  within  the  American 

Ways  and  Means.  lines  to  a  more  or  less  constant  surveillance. 


LOWVILLB. 


fled 


_!     A  villace  and  the  countv-seat  ^^"ng  the  progress  of  the  war  many  Loyalists 

ofLewis  Cou-nty,  N.  Y^^^  ^SL^Hhl?  Z\  ^^  ^ngland  or  to  some  British  posse««ion  njany 

of  Utica;  on  the  New  York'  Central  and  Hudson  ^^  ^'^  Vl^^S'^f'w  "^  ^^"^  ^"^    i'       "^ 

River  Riilroad.     It  is  the  centre  of  the  hop-  porariy  by  the  British  tr«>p8,  imd  a  larg^^ 

crowinir   airricultural    and  dairvimr  interests  in  ^^  enlwted  for  active  duty  against  their  fellow- 

SrcS^nt^^S  l^demy^f  a  librt^  of  colonists,  frequently  rendering  services  of  great 

over  4000  volumes,  and  among  the  finest  stVuc-  7*,^^^  ^  **»?  ^"^^*^  ?I!2   *     ^"iv.  ^^'^  ^^"^i 

turee  in  the  village  are  the  county  buildings,  town  }f ^   companies,    recruited    from   the   lower   and 

hall,  and  the  club-house.     Population,  in  1890,  haser  elements    committed  niunerous  atrocities 

2511*  in  1900  2352  '^^  ^^^  much  to  accentuate  the  hatred  felt  for 

'  *  '  ,  the  Loyalists  as  a  class  by  the  Whigs.     In  the 

LOXA,  1(/hA.  The  name  of  two  towns,  one  m  treaty  of  peace  closing  the  war  the  commission- 
Spam,  the  other  in  Ecuador.    See  Loja.  ers  of  the  United  States  agreed  that  the  Conti- 

LOZ^ODBOME  (from  Gk.Xo{6f,  loofos,  oblique,  nental  Congress  should  recommend  to  the  various 

+  dp6/iat,  dromoe,  course,  from    dpofuTw,  dramein.  States  the  rescinding  of  their  anti-Loyalist  laws, 

to  run).    A  line  which  cuts  the  meridians  of  a  the  permitting  of  Loyalists  to  buy  back  their 

sphere  imder  a  constant  angle.    This  curve,  re-  confiscated  estates,  and  abstention  from  the  pass* 

sembling  the  logarithmic  spiral    (see  Spiral),  ing  of  new  confiscation  acts  or  other  acts  directed 

was  named  the  lowodromia  sphasrica  by  Snellius  against  the  lives  or  property  of  Loyalists.    Con- 

(1624).     A  ship  continuing  to  sail  on  a  given  gress  accordingly  made  the  specified  recommenda^ 

course  would  traverse  such  a  line,  called  by  navi-  tions,  which,  however,  were  little  heeded  by  the 

gators  a  'rhumb-line'  {Rumhua,  so  called  by  Pe-  States;  and  in  the  yeara  immediately  following 

Sro  Nufiez,    1550).     Since  the   introduction  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  thousands  of  the  Loy- 

steam  navigation  the  geodetic  line  has  replaced  alists  fled  from  the  country,  taking  refuge  prin- 

the  lozodrome  in  practical  use.    The  loxodrome  in  cipally  in  Canada,  whither  between  40,000  and 

passing  around  the  sphere  approaches  the  pole  50,000  are  said  to  have  gone  prior  to  1786.     It 

nearer  and  nearer,  but  cannot  reach  it  by  a  finite  was  by  these  emigrants,  who  styled  themselves 

number  of  turns.    For  theoretical  studies  of  the  "United  Empire  Loyalists,"  that  New  Brunswick 

loxodrome,  consult:  Nouvellea  annates  de  maiM-  and  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  were  founded.    The 

matiqiAes  ( 1861 ) ;  and  Journal  de  math6matiques  British  Government  made  liberal  provision  for 

sp4ciales   (1885).     For  historical  notes,  consult  the  Loyalists  after  the  Revolution,  and  paid  out 

Bulletin  des  sciences  mathimatiques  (1879),  a  large  sum  of  money  to  those  who  had  "suffered 

LOYALISTS,  or  Tobieb.     In  American  his-  ^  ^^«»^  "^^V*VuP^''Pf'^"f^?'\P^'*^*T^^ 

tory,  those  persons  in  the  thirteen  original  colo-  consequence  of  their  loyalty  to  his  Maj^ty  and 

nies  who  at  the  time-of  the  Revolutionary  War  **^^^™"^^  the  British  Government."     Can- 

remained  loyal  to  the  British  Government.    They  ^^^^'-^"^^  %«»  ^^  u^^ll?  'l^^t'^'^l 

represented  various  classes  and  seem  to  have  act-  R^volutum  (New  York,  1902) ;  Ryerson,  Loyal^ 

-.^  „«^«  ^^^^i^^  ««^  »;/q^i^  /^;mr<.^»onf  *»/^fi*«/»a  *sts   of  -ifweTico,   1620'1816    (2   vols,,   Toronto, 
cd  upon  varying  and  w  dely  divergent  motives.  Biographical  Sketches  of  Loyal- 

In  their  ranks  were  included:    (1)   a  large  ma-  ,^'l  """*"''»  A^»»/y»i*pf».w  w*v«»wr«^  */,  ^^^ 

:^«:*^  «*  ♦>,«  ^m^  ^^r.^A^^  ^t.a  V^li*  ;»*„^«^i-„f«  *«*«  of  the  American  Revolution,  w%th  an  Hts- 
jority  of  the  office-holders  and  their  immediate  .    '^  ^  ^^       ^       Boston,   1864) ;    Flick, 

followin*?;    (2)    a  large  majority  of  those  who  y"     ,:  -•^•«"y    x**     "»*»•»   '^*^"»     «     / »    ^^ 

stood  fo?  the  moneyed  and  Commercial  interests  ^°y«  *«"   '",v '^v^^T    l2>iT*T^fr    r^^H^ 

of  the  colonies;  (3)  probably  a  majority  of  those  ^volutum   {^ew  York,  1901)  ;.  Ty  'r,  jUt«wy 

«,u«  1^1^^ A  ♦Iv  \\.L  il  ««n«^  i^^^^^A  Tx*l*«oo;^«» .  History  of  the  American  Revolution  (2  vols..  New 

who  beloneea  to  the  so-callea  learned  professions;  ,»  ,  lo/iTx  n  •/»  n*  ^  ^  *i.  n-^.^*!^-  ^* 
(4)  B.  maioritv  of  thos^  who  were  conservative^  ^^'^^  ^^®^^  *'  Canniff,  History  of  the  Provmee  of 
(4)  a  majority  ot  those  who  were  conservatives  ^^  •  (Toronto.  1872)  ;  and  a  chapter,  with  bib- 
by  temperament  or  training;  (5  numerous  hang,  y  y^^  j^  ^.^^^^^  Narrative  a  J  Critical  His^ 
!i^v?n"rffi^r^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^of  Imerica,  vol.  vii.  (Boston.  1888). 
mately  be  subdued,  ostentatiously  adhered  to  the  LOYAL  LEGION  OF  THE  TTKITED 
Crown  in  the  hope  of  securing  prain  and  prefer-  STATES,  Militabt  Obdeb  of  the.  A  patriotic 
ment.  With  regard  to  the  total  number  of  the  society,  organized  April  15, 1865,  by  officers  of  the 
Loyalists  estimates  have  varied  widely,  some  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  of  the  United 
writers  asserting  that  they  constituted  a  clear  States  who  had  fought  during  the  Civil  War,  for 
majority  of  the  colonial  population,  others  that  the  purpose  of  cherishing  the  memory  of  thoM 
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vho  had  fallen  in  battle  for  their  country,  for  his  early  education  at  Pau,  where  his  father  was 

the  relief  of  the  widows  and  children  of  dead  rector  of  the  academy.    Ue  studied  four  years  at 

companions  of  the  order,  and  for  the  advance-  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpioe,  Paris, 

ment  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  and   was  ordained   priest  in   1851.     After  ten 

sailors  of  the  United  States.    It  comprises  three  years  as  professor  in  the  seminaries  of  Avignon 

classes,    the    first    of    which    consists    of    com-  and  Nantes,  and  as  priest,  he  entered  the  convent 

missioned  officers  who  had  served  as  such   in  of  the  bare-footed  Carmelites  in  Lyons  and,  after 

the  army,  navy,  or  marine  corps  of  the  United  two  years  of  novitiate,  joined  that  Order  in  1863. 

States    during   the    Civil    War   or   were   subse-  He  preached  in  several  cities  of  France,  attract- 

quently  commissioned  to  the  regular  forces  of  ing  attention  by  his  eloquence  and  enthusiasm, 

the  United  States.    Members  of  the  second  class  In  1864  he  was  called  to  the  Madeleine  in  Paris 

are  elected  from  among  the  eldest  male  descend-  and  in  1865  to  Notre  Dame.     For  his  boldness 

ants  of  those  eligible  for  the  first  class.     The  in  denouncing  what  seemed  to  him  abuses  in  the 

third  class  consists  of  distinguished  civilians  who  Church  he  was  silenced  by  the  general  of  his 

rendered    faithful    and    conspicuous    service    to  Order  in  July,  1869,  and,  in  consequence,  with- 

the  Union  during  the  Civil  War.    No  new  elec-  drew  from  the  Order.    His  excommunication  fol- 

tions  to  this  class  have  taken  place  since  1890.  lowed.     Late  in  the  same  year  he  paid  a  brief 

There  are  at  present  twenty  State  commanderies,  visit  to  New  York.    After  the  Vatican  Council  in 

thus  distributed  in  the  order  of  seniority:  Penn-  1870  he  joined  the  Old  Catholic  movement  and 

sylvania,  New  York,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Call-  was  present  at  the  congress  in  Munich  in  Sep- 

fornia,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  District  of  Columbia,  tember,  1871.    (See  Old  Catholics.)    In  1872  he 

Ohio,    Michigan,    Minnesota,    Oregon,    Missouri,  was  married  in  London  to  an  American  lady. 

Nebraska,    Kansas,    fowa,    Colorado,    Indiana,  In  1873  he  was  called  to  Geneva  by  certain  dis- 

Washington,  and  Vermont.    Since   1885  the  su-  affected  Roman  Catholics  and  founded  the  first 

preme  head  of  the  order  has  been  a  commander-  Old  Catholic  church  there.     Not  being  in  full 

in-chief.  accord  with  all  members  of  the  party  in  that 

LOYAL  TEMPEBANCE  LEAOTJE.    An  or-  ^**y»  **®  returned  cO  Paris  the  following  year.   In 

ganization  of  children,  with  some  200,000  mem-  .1879  he  founded  in  Paris  the  'Gallican  Church' 

Lers  in  the  United  States  and  a  few  in  other  »"  communion  with  the  Old  Catholic  and  Angli- 

countries,    started   by    the    Woman's    Christian  ^^^  churches.  Means  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel 

Temperance  Union  in  1886  to  teach  children  the  were  furnished  from  America.    For  a  number  of 

evil  Effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other  nar-  y^ars  he  served  this  con^egation  as  rector   but 

cotics.    There  is  a  course  of  instruction  and  the  ultimately   placed  jt   under   the   charge   of  the 

graduates  are  organized  into  State  legions,  hold-  'Jansenist' Church  of  Holland     (See  Jansenism.) 

fng  annual  conventions.    See  Tempe^nce.  ?*^^n?/*?*?^^^??^5  T'^t ""{  his  time  to  travel. 

t>r^vA<rmv  -ra-r  a -n-t^a       a                 *  •  i     j  Iu  190001  he  visitcd  the  East,  and  with  his  wife 

•  ^^TrrJ  lBl'-^«I>f-  ^\,«^^^J?,^l  islands  ^.^^  received  by  several  patriarchs  of  OrienUl 

in  the  Pacific    lying  east  of  New  Caledonia,  in  churches.    In  1901  he  resumed  preaching  in  Old 

latitude  20'*  11'  to  21«  39'  S.  and  longitude  166'*  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  of  Switzerland. 

10'tol68M0'E.  (Map:  Australasia,  J  6).  It  con-  p^^e   Hyacinthe's  writings   include:    La  aocUU 

aists  of  the  three  larger  islands  of  Lifu,  Mare,  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  rapporta   avec  le  christianisme 

Uea  and  a  number  of  small  islands,  with  a  total  (1867);    De   la  riforme   catholique    (1872-73); 

area   of   about    1050   square   miles.     They   are  Programme  de   la  rdforme  catholique    (1879); 

inostly  low  and  poorly  watered.    'The  climate  is  lUurgie  de  VEglise  catholique- gallioane  (4th  ed. 

healthful.     Bananas  are  cultivated  to  some  ex-  iggS)  ;  Mon  testament   (1893).    He  also  edited 

tent  and  sandalwood  is  exported.     The  inhabit-  the  periodical  Catholique  frant^aia. 
ants,  numbering  19,534  in   1389,  are  of  mixed 

Melanesia  n  and  Polynesian  descent  and  are  most-  LOZADA.    or    LOS  AD  A,    Id-sU'Dft,   Manuel 

ly  Protestants.    The  group  has  belonged  to  France  (c.1825-73).     A  notorious  Mexican  bandit,  bom 

since  1H«4  and  in  an  administrative  dependency  near  Tepic  of  mixed  white,  Indian,  and  negro 

of  New  Caledonia.  blood.     His   associations  were   chiefly  with   In- 

▼  rk'vrkTA    lA    ./lA   T  ^. «  ^-     rm.    t       j  diaus,    ttnd    he    gained    much    influence    among 

*^i?^^^^  ^^;Y^*'  loNATTUS  OF.    The  founder  ^y^^^;    ^^  ^^^^|  ^  cattle-thief  and  bandit  and 

of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    See  Ignatius  op  Loyola.  ^^^.^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^j,^  ^^U^y^     j„ 

LOYOLAy  Mabtin  Gabcia  Onez  de   (c.1548-  the  contest  between  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 

98).     A   Spanish   cavalier,   the   nephew   of  the  parties  he  favored  the   letter,  but  was  undis- 

Jesuit   founder,   Ignatius   Loyola,   and   born   in  turbed  by  the  Liberals  while  they  were  in  power. 

Guipflzcoa.    He  was  one  of  the  commanders  who  Maximilian  conciliated  him  and  recognized  his 

fought  in  Peru  against  the  Inca,  Tupac  Amaru  title  of  general.    He  rebelled  in  1872  against  the 

(1572).     After   the   Inca's   capture   and   death  Juarez  Government,  but  was  defeated  by  General 

Loyola  married  his  niece,  and  through  her  got  Corona  and  was  Anally  captured  and  exeputed  in 

control  of  some  of  the  Inca's  large  possessions.  1873. 

1592.  and  from  this  date  until  his  death  was  mii,ionary,  born  in  Spain.    He  entered 

•Imost  const^ntljr  occupied  with  the  Araucanian  ,     ^.       „f  j^J^  ^„j  ^^^  J^„t  „  missionary 

oinipaign      Despite  his  lack  of  men  and  means  ^  America,  where  he  became  professor  in 

he  ajme  to  the  relief  of  Arauco  (1583 ) .    He  was  ^   ^^^^         ^  ^firdova  at  Tucumfln.  He  published 

finally  killed  by  the  Indians,  with  several  of  his  ^.     ^,^^^     ,  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^t  important  were: 

followers,  between  Imperial  and  Angol.  Descripcidn   corogrdfica   de  terreno.  rios,   arho- 

IiOTSON,  Iwtt'zON',   Chables,  better  known  le*  y  animales  de  las  dilatadltimas  provincia* 

from  his  monastic  name,  as  PftBE  Htacinthe  del  Oran  Chaoo  Qualamha  y  de  lo»  ritat  y  co»- 

(1827—).    A  famous  French  preacher.    He  was  tumhrea  de  las  innumerahles  naciones  hdrhara*  4 

bom  at  Orleam,  March  10,  1827,  and  received  infielea  que  le  habitan  (1733),  which  is  now  very 
Vol-  XII.— as. 
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rare;  and  Hiatpria  de  la  Compaiia  de  Jeaua  en  Lualaba,  which  joins  the  Luapula  near  the  paral- 

la  pr<wincia  del  Paraguay  (2  vols.,  1754-66).  He  lei  of  7^  south  latitude.    The  Luapula,  which  is 

also  furnished  Charlevoix  with  much  material  for  much  longer  than  the  Lualaba,  may  properly  be 

the  latter's  histories.  regarded  as  the  Upper  Congo.     It  rises  as  the 

LOZENGE  (OF.  losenge,  lo8ange,  lozenge,  Chambesi  in  the  mountains  at  the  southern  end 
quadrilateral,  window-pane,  cake  of  preserves,  <>*  ^^^^  Tanganyika,  and  after  a  long  circuit 
originally  flattery,  deceit,  from  to«,  praise,  from  ®»^rs  and  traverses  Lake  Moero,  southwest  of 
Lat.  laua,  praise;  the  meaning  developed  from  Tanganyika.  During  or  after  wet  seasons  the 
praise  to  flattery  and  epiUph,  then  square  grave-  Chambesi  also  throws  its  waters  into  Lake  Bang- 
stone,  and  finally  to  square  pane,  cake,  etc.).  In  J*'®^?'  ^^«  southern  part  of  which  is,  however, 
heraldry  (q.v.),  a  charge  generally  enumerated  j^ardly  more  than  a  swamp,  and  at  times  even 
among  the  subordinaries.  largely  dry. 

LOZkRE,  M'zftr'.    A  southern  department  of  LUBAO,  RRJ^a'*.    A  town  of  Luzon,  Philip- 

France,  formerly  part  of  the  Province  of  Langue-  V^Jf^*   ^^  ^^^  Province   of   Pampanga,  about  4 

doc    (Map:    France,  K  7).     Area,   1996  square  °^"«8  southwest  of  Bacolor.     It  is  the  centre  of 

miles.    The  department  is  mountaihous,  and  de-  a  ^^^f  sugar,  and  indigo  district     Population, 

rives  its  name  from  Mount  Lozdre,  a  peak  of  the  *  1?' 

central  mass  of  the  C^vennes,  here  called  Monts  LuBBEN,  Uib^en,  Heinrich  August   (1813- 

de   la   Margeride,   which   occupy   the   whole   of  84).     A  German  philologist,  bom  at  Hooksiel, 

the  east  and  southeast  portions.     In  the  moun-  and  educated  at  Jena,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.     He 

tains  the  climate  is  severe  and  variable,  and  little  was  instructor  at  Oldenburg  ( 1844-75)  and  then 

grain  is  produced;  but  the  slopes  on  the  southern  librarian  at  the  latter  place.    He  devoted  himself 

side  of  the  C^vennes,  looking  toward  the  valley  of  to  the  study  of  the  Low  German  dialects  and  in 

the  Rhone,  are  clothed  with  the  mulberry,  the  1876  became  editor  of  the  Jahrhuoh  des  Vereins 

olive,  and  the  vine.     The  forests  are  extensive,  fiir  niederdeutsche  Sprachforachung.     His  works 

The  silk-worm  culture  is  an  important  industry,  include:     Das  Plattdeutsche  in  seiner  jetzigen 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  mules  are  reared  and  exported  Stellung  eum  Hochdeutachen  (1846) ;  and  the  im- 

in  considerable  numbers.    The  principal  minerals  portant  Mittelniederdeutachea  Worterbuoh,  with 

are  silver,  lead,  and  antimony.    Capital,  Mende.  Karl  Schiller  (1871-81). 

Population,  in  1896,  132,151;  in  1901,  128,866;  LUB'BOCX,  Sir  John,  Lord  Avebuby   (1834 

among  whom  are  many  Protestants.  __)      ^n  English  naturalist,  anthropologist,  and 

LOZIEBy  lo'zhSr,  Clemknce  Sophia  (Harned)  publicist.  He  was  born  in  London,  the  son  of 
(1812-88).  An  American  homcBopathic  physician,  Sir  John  W.  Lubbock,  a  banker,  also  noted  as 
bom  in  Pla infield,  N.  J.  After  the  death  of  her  an  astronomer  and  mathematician.  He  was  edu- 
husband,  Abraham  W.  Lozier,  of  New  York  City,  cated  at  Eton,  and  then  entered  his  father's 
she  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  Rochester  banking  house.  He  began  early  in  his  career  to 
Eclectic  Medical  College  in  1849,  and  graduated  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1858  entered 
at  the  Syracuse  Medical  College  in  1853.  She  Parliament,  where  he  served  at  intervals  until 
then  began  to  practice  in  New  York  City.  The  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Avebury  in  1900. 
lectures  she  gave  in  her  own  house  were  the  In  politics  he  was  of  Conservative  inclinations 
beginning  of  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  and  became  prominent  in  measures  having  to 
Hospital  for  Women,  founded  through  her  efforts  do  with  suffrage  representation.  He  also  soon 
in  1863.  She  was  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  became  actively  interested  in  antiquarian,  scien- 
college  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Dr.  Lozier  tific,  and  educational  affairs.  He  was  elected  to. 
was  a  specialist  in  the  diseases  of  women  and  the  London  County  Council  by  the  largest  ma- 
children.  Her  daughter-in-law,  Charlotte  jority  ever  received  by  a  candidate,  and  in  1890 
Irene  (Denman)  Lozier  (1844-70),  was  also  succeeded  Lord  Rosebery  as  its  president, 
a  practicing  physician  in  New  York  City.  Although  Lord  Avebury  will  be  remembered 

LUAXABA,  iSS'ft-la'bA.    One  of  the  two  main  with  good  reason   and  with  gratitude,  es^^^^ 

Y,»«^.4*««^.  r.4  *>,«  n^^»^    T*  »;ooo  ««  ♦!,-  o«i,*K  "y  *"®  citizens  of  London  and  Oxford,  as  a  msn 

headstreams  of  the  Congo.   It  rises  on  the  south-  J  aff«;,fl  and  a.  wift«»  Ipffialator   hi«  faniP  i«  far 

ern  boundary  of  the  Congo  Free  State  almost  ex-  <>*  /"»>"  ana  a  wise  legislator,  his  fame  is  lar 

actly  midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  ^I'tSi.h  fipTA^^cSH  Prn*^^^^^ 

oceans,  and  flows  northward  until  after  a  course  •  "^  ^j**^^  f^^^  |^«  achieved  eminence  especially  m 

of  650  miles  it  unites  with  the  Luapula  to  form  ^^?  departments  of  anthropology  and  entomology 

the  Congo   (Map:   Congo  Free  Stat^,  E  5).     It  ^is  Prehtatopc  Times,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient 

flows  through  a  mountainous  and  little  known  ^^^^'^^^  ^"^  ^Maf^T^T*  "!^  Customs  of  Mad^ 

forest  region,  where  it  is  obstructed  by  numerous  ^\^<\^^9e8     (1865),    formed    a    text-book    on 

falls  and  rapids.     After  passing  through  several  ^^^^^^^s^'e^^^^^^^^                                  ^ft'  has 

lakes  it  becomes  navigable  for  the  last  250  miles  ^^   -^»f^^  '^to'  L'fhTe?  Tan^a^'s'S 

01  us  course.  Europe.    In  order  to  interpret  the  results  of  ex- 

LTTANO-PBABANG,  W&ng-pra'b&ng.  The  piorations  in  drift  gravels,  caves,  shell-heaps, 
capital  of  a  native  State  of  the  same  name  m  i^ke  dwellings,  and  earth-mounds,  Sir  John  deliv- 
Laofl,  French  Indo-China,  situated  at  the  conflu-  ©red  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  London  in  1868 
ence  of  the  Nam-kan  with  the  Mekong,  about  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  mental  and  social  con- 
250  miles  west-southwest  of  Hanoi.  In  the  centre  dition  of  savages,  their  languages,  fine  arts,  mar- 
of  the  town  rises  a  hill  surrounded  by  a  pagoda,  ^iage  and  kinships,  laws,  moral  codes  and  prac- 
The  town  has  also  an  extensive  royal  palace  and  tices,  and  religions.  These  lectures  were  pub- 
many  temples.  The  trade  is  of  little  imporUnce.  Ughed  in  a  volume  entitled  Origin  of  Civilization 
Population,  about  12,000.  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  (1870).  The 

LXTAPTTLA,   Xo^'ti-xiXSHTik.     One   of  the   main  author    took    the    human    activities,    especially 

headstreams  of  the  Congo,  the  other  being  the  those  of  a  moral  and  social  character,  as  his 
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highest  concepts,  and  traced  each  one  in  its  tern.  He  contributed  also  to  the  lunar  theory 
origin,  development,  and  varieties  under  different  and  reduced  the  tabular  errors  of  the  moon.  He 
environments  and  among  various  primitive  tribes,  applied  the  theory  of  probability  to  questions 
A  large  share  of  his  labors  was  devoted  to  connected  with  life  insurance.  Besides  nis  con- 
experimental  observation,  to  research,  and  to  tributions  to  the  Philosophical  Tranaactions,  his 
study  in  several  departments  of  biology,  notably  most  important  works  are:  An  Elementary 
in  entomology.  His  first  paper  on  an  entomolog-  Treatise  on  the  Computation  of  Eclipses  and 
ical  topic  to  attract  attention  was  published  in  Occultations  (1835)  ;  On  the  Theory  of  the  Moon 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Philosophical  So-  and  the  Perturbations  of  the  Planets  (1833-61)  ; 
ciety  of  London  for  1867,  on  "The  Ova  and  Pseu-  Remarks  on  the  Classification  of  the  Different 
dova  of  Insects."  This  was  followed  by  various  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge  (1838)  ;  An  Ele- 
anatomical  and  embryological  papers,  the  most  mentary  Treatise  on  the  Tides  (1839). 

uriB?™.?  pSuUurw'S'ch  t'^L^^^^^  tj"*.*- state  of  LuLk.    Area  330  «,uare  mile. 

W,  attention  to  the'wingle«  i«JcUn  J  forming      *AhVmJLtTrt  fertir**^^^^"^.;^^^^^^^^^ 
the  groups   Thysanura   and   Colembola,   and  m      ,  ?    *^!.  j  ;  "  '  , "  JJIj  i„  i\Z  t  I^a 

1873  the  Ray  &Dciety  issued  his  chief  systematic  eleven  members,  and  is  represented  in  the  I^nd- 

work,  A  Monograph  of  the  Colembola  and  Thysa-  ^^.SL^^^^l^^^K  ^""^ut^'^  '"  l^^'  ^*^^®/ 

nura.    This  work  has  now  become  antiquated,  but  m  1900,  37,340.    Formally  recogni»«i  as  a  Prot- 

was  for  a  long  while  the  standard  authority  on  f}f^\  ^'^^T'""  ^^  *^^  •^^5'^  ^0^7^^^^^ 
the  subject  of  these  insects,  and  there  is  no  ^®*®L?**^^7'*f  ^"'M^^ViSo  '°Jl^^'  ^^^  ^"^^ 
doubt  that  it  did  much  to  stimulate  investiga-  »  P*'^  ^^  Oldenburg  in  1823  Eutm,  the  seat  of 
tion  of  these  hitherto  neglected  creatures.  In  g?v«niment  of  the  prmciDality,  is  an  interesting 
1873  he  published  in  Nature  a  series  of  articles  old  town  of  about  SOOOinhabitants,  and  is  known 
on  the  origin  and  metamorphoses  of  insects,  and  *®  ^"®  birthplace^  of  Weber, 
these  articles  were  brought  together  in  a  vol-  lVBECK.  One  of  the  three  city  States  of  the 
ume  (1873)  which  has  always  had  a  high  place  German  Empire  (Map:  Germany,  D  2).  It  is 
among  the  workers  on  the  phylogeny  of  insects,  composed  of  the  free  Hanseatic  city  of  Lttbeck, 
He  contended  that  the  group  Insecta  is  descended  on  the  Trave,  40  miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Hani- 
from  some  campodeiform  ancestor,  and  showed  burg;  the  territory  lying  between  Prussia,  the 
that  the  larvie  of  insects  undergo  an  evolution  Baltic  Sea,  Mecklenburg,  and  Oldenburg;  and  nine 
more  or  less  independent  from  that  of  the  adult,  enclaves  in  Holstein,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Old- 
being  influenced  by  an  entirely  different  environ-  enburg,  and  Lauenburg.  Tptal  area,  115  square 
ment  and  mode  of  life.  In  1876  he  published  his  ^iles.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1900  was 
charming  book  Bnttsh  Wild  Flowers  Considered  96,776,  chieflv  Protestant,  of  whom  82,098  were 
in  Relation  to  Insects,  and  in  1879  the  Linnsean  j^  the  city  of  LUbeck.  The  country  is  mainly 
Society  Journal  began  to  publish  the  resulU  of  ^  gently  rolling  plain,  devoted  to  agriculture, 
his  experiments  on  some  social  insects,  which  and  abundantly  watered  and  provided  with  water 
were  collected  under  the  title  Ants,  Bees,  and  transportation 

WcMip*  (1882),  and  became  his  most  popular  and        ^he  city  of  Ltlbeck  consists  of  the  inner  town, 

best-known   work;    it  shows   a  vast   amount  of  ^^^^^  ^^  navigable  Trave  and  the  Wakenitz 

"^"^""^ru^'T    His  deductions  have  been  dis-  ^^^  ^^e  three  suburbs  of  Sankt  Lorenz.  Sankt 

?^l!i.r^^^i^^Tf''^''.^'w^^  ^T  ««rtrud,  and  Sankt  JUrgen.     The  inner  town. 

I58ECTS,  paragraph  Soctal  Insects)  ;  but  his  ob-  ^,j^j^    -^     ^  ^     »„^       1,1^   ^  .^ 

aervations  form  records  of  gr«at  value  ^^ju  „edi«val  in  appekrance.^It  is  especially 

In  addition  to  the  books  above  mentioned  Lord  „^^  j^^  fine  examples  of  mediajval  brtek 

Avebury  is  the  author  of  AcWr^s^^^^  structures.     The  Church  of  Saint  Marv    (1280- 

ffa*'i?f*'^!     ^^^^^1^'    f^'^  IT""    ""^  i^a^  1304)  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  kind 

(1882);    Ftourers,  Fruits    and  Leaves    (1886);  ^^   architecture.      It   has   three   naves   and   two 

f?2S?.'  ^S?**'«^'*'  "^T^r^T'^'tef  rt  ^T^^  towers  about  410  feet  high.  Its  interior  is  pro- 
Willi'  ^^""T"^  ""^  We  (1891);  Use  of  Life  j^^,  decorated  with  paintings  bv  old  German 
(1894);  The  Scenery  of  Stcttzerland  and  the  masters  statuarv  and  wood-carvinsr  Amonir 
Cau^s  to  Which  It  Is  Due  (1896)  ;  The  Scenery  ^y^^  ^^^^^^  are'^^aluable  paintings  bv  Borman 
of  England,  etc,  (1901),  and  many  special  and  Overbeck.  a  fine  Gothic  ciborium;  and  some 
P*P*"'  excellent  stained  glass.  Noteworthy  is  the  Brief- 
ItXTBEOCKf  Sir  John  William  (1803-65).  kajjelle  or  Chapel  of  Letters,  which  owes  its  name 
An  English  astronomer,  born  at  Westminster,  to  written  or  printed  prayers  formerly  sold  here. 
He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  College,  with  pictures  of  the  saints.  The  cathedral,  founded 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1825.  He  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  1173  and  completed  in  the 
devoted  himself  to  astronomical  research,  and  fourteenth  century,  is  largely  Gothic,  although 
contributed  many  papers  to  the  Proceedings  of  a  part  of  the  original  Romanesque  basilica  is 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  and  Royal  Soci-  retained.  Tt  is  an  attractive  edifice  with  a  beau- 
ety,  of  which  he  became  member  in  1828  and  tiful  vestibule.  Among  the  numerous  objects 
1820,  respectively.  He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  fine  art  which  it  contains  may  be  mentioned 
of  the  British  Almanac  (1827).  His  investiga-  an  altar-piece  by  Memling^— a  triptych  with  sev- 
tions  on  the  tides  were  rewarded  with  a  medal  eral  scores  of  figures.  The  Church  of  Saint 
by  the  Royal  Society  in  1834.  He  gave  a  uniform  Catharine  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  The  most 
method  for  the  calculation  of  coraetary  and  prominent  of  the  secular  buildings  is  the  Rat- 
planetary  orbits,  and  proved,  in  a  more  general  haus  (1250-1442),a  very  interesting  Gothic  brick 
way  than  Laplace,  the  stability  of  the  solar  sys-  building  with  gables  and  spires.     Its  northern 
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facade  is  covered  with  portraits  of  German  em-  Houses   is  necessary  for  every  new  legislative 

perors,  princes,  and  local  dignitaries.     The  in-  measure.     LUbeck  is  represented  by  one  member 

terior,    restored   in    1887-91,   has   a   magnificent  in  the  Bundesrat  and  one  member  in  the  Reichs- 

staircase  and  a  number  of  imposing  chambers  tag.     The  judges  of  the  lower  courts  are  ap- 

with  mural  paintings  and  the  arms  of  the  Hansa  pointed   by   the   Senate.     The   Hansa   Supreme 

towns.     Especially  interesting  is  its  *war  cham-  Court  of  Hamburg  is  the  highest  judicial  au- 

ber.'     Other  buildings  attesting  the  ancient  sig-  thority  of  LUbeck. 

nificance  of  the  town  are  the  house  of  the  Schif-  The  military  affairs  of  the  State  are  in  the 

fergesellschaft  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  hands  of  Prussia.     The  budget  was  $1,480,000 

LUbeck  has  numerous  educational  institutions,  in  1900-01,  and  the  public  debt  about  $7,700,000. 

including  the  old  Katharineum,  now  a  gymna-  The  city  o^ns  the  electric  plant  and  the  water- 

sium,  a  realgymruiaium  in  the  Minorite  cloister,  works.    Electric  railways  connect  the  inner  town 

a  private  gymnasium,  two  realachulen,  a  school  w'ith  the  suburbs. 

of  navigation,   a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  a  *     History.     LUbeck   was   founded   in    1143   by 

municipal  theatre.  The  municipal  library,  found-  Count  Adolphus  III.  of  Holstein,  from  whom  it 

ed  in  1620,  contains  over  105,000  volumes   (in-  passed  in   1158  to  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony, 

eluding  890  incunabula)  and  numerous  MSS.  and  When   the   latter   lost   his   territories   in    1181, 

documents.    The  museum,  built  in  1889-92,  pos-  LUbeck  became  an  Imperial  city,  with  extensive 

Besses  meritorious  collections  relating  to  the  nis-  privileges.    Twenty  years  later  the  Danes  seized 

tory  of  the  town,  as  well  as  ethnographical,  eccle-  the  town,  but  held  it  a  short  time  only.     Fred- 

siastical,  and  art  collections.  The  most  noteworthy  erick  II.  in  1226  declared  LUbeck  a  free  Imperial 

of  the  benevolent  institutions  is  the  Hospital  zum  city,  and  in  1227  the  Danes  were  defeated  in  the 

Heiligcn  Geist,  with  an  early  Oothic  chapel  of  great  battle  of  Bomkoved.     Meanwhile  the  city 

the  tliirteenth  century.*    LUbeck  was  never  an  grew  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  and  en- 

iraportant  industrial  city,  and  its  manufacturing  joyed  many  special  trade  privileges.     It  took  a 

industries  are  still  subordinate  to  its  commerce,  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Hanseatie 

The  chief  manufactures  are  machinery,  ironware,  League  and  became  its  head.     The  Constitution 

ships,   chemicals,  spirits,   preserves,   cigars,  etc.  of  the  city  became  a  model  for  that  of  other 

The   extensive   commerce    is   mostly   with   Den-  free  German  towns.     With  the  Reformation  in- 

mark,  Sweden,  and  Russia.    The  harbor  has  been  ternal  strife  broke  out  in  the  city  between  the 

made  accessible  to  heavy  vessels  by  the  canaliza-  aristocratic  party,  which  in  the  main  was  Catho- 

tion   of   the   Trave.     The   rivalry  of  Hamburg,  He,  and  the  democratic  party,  whose  adherents 

which,  since  the  completion  of  the  Kaiser  W' ilhelm  had  embraced  the  new  faith.     This  soon  under- 

Canal,  had  threatened  the  commercial  existence  mined  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  Thirty 

of  LUbeck,  has  been  somewhat  lessened  in  effect  Years'   War   inflicted   disasters   from,  which   it 

hy  the  Elbe-Trave  Cajial,  which  was  opened  in  never  recovered.     Its  extensive  trade  fell  chiefly 

1900  between  LUbeck  and  Lauenburg.    The  chief  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 

Articles  of  commerce  are  timber,  grain,  coal  and  During  the  Napoleonic  era  it  repeatedly  changed 

-coke,  iron,  wire,  and  groceries.    The  total  trade  hands.     Its  independence  was  recognized  by  the 

in  1900  amounted  to  over  $147,000,000,  of  which  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.     It  joined  in  1866 

^57,000,000   represented   the   value   of  the   sea-  the  North  German  Confederation,  and  became  in 

borne  trade.     The  entrances  and  clearances  at  1870  one  of  the  States  of  the  new  empire.   Con- 

the  port  in  1899  were  respectively  2862  vessels  Bult:     Hoffmann,    Oeschichte    der    Freien    iind 

of  543,629  tons  and  2872  vessels  of  545,520  tons.  Hansestadt   Luheck    (LUbeck,    1889-92);    Pauli, 

In  its  administration  the  city  State  of  LUbeck  Luheckiache  Zuatande  im   Mittelalter    (LUbeck, 

does  not  differ  much  from  Hamburg  (q.v.).    Its  1847-72). 

form  of  government,  which  was  originally  purely  i^ttBKE,  UipOce,  Wilhelm  (1826-63).  A  Ger- 
aristocratic,  had  gradually  assumed  a  more  rep-  ^^^  art-historian,  bom  at  Dortmund.  He  studied 
resentative  character  ""^^i,  t»»%PJ[f«^"^^  ^emo-  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  professor  of  architecture 
cratic  Constitution  was  finally  adopted  m  1875  ,  j^^y^^  Bauakademie  (1857-61),  and  of 
The  Senate,  at  present  representing  ma  way  the  history  of  art  at  Zurich  (1861-66) ,  Stuttgart 
the  patrician  council  which  controlled  the  city  ( 1866-85),  and  Karlsruhe  (1885-93).  He  wrote, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Hanseatie  I^^ague,  ,s  ^^  ^  eomprehensive  and  readable  style,  numenn« 
composed  of  14  Senators,  among  whom  are  to  be  ^^i^^^le  works,  including  a  Geachichte  der  Arcki- 
included  at  least  8  members  of  the  learned  pro-  ^^,^^^^  ^^y^  ^^  jg.^^^  Orundris8  der  Kunst^ 
fessions  (6  lawj^rs)  and  5  ™f  ^^^"^;  ^acan-  ^^;,-^^;^  ^jgoo,  I2th  ed.  1900;  translated  into 
cies  m  the  Senate  ^^;;.  f"^jl>\°»*^^^^^  English  by  Clarence  Cook,  1880),  and  OescMehie 
by  a  commission  consisting  of  an  equal  number  ^^^p^^Jj,  (g^  ed.  1880),  the  last  two  of  which 
of  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of  Bur-  ^  ^  j^  ^  manuals, 
gosses.  The  Senate,  presided  over  by  a  burgo- 
master elected  for  two  years  by  the  Senators  from  LTTBLINy  ly^RJliiWn.  A  government  of  Poland, 
among  themselves,  is  vested  with  the  executive  Russia,  bounded  by  Volhynia  on  the  east  and 
power,  and  shares  the  legislative  power  with  the  Galicia  on  the  south  and  southwest.  Area, 
House  of  Burpe^ses.  Any  citizen  of  thirty  years  6503  square  miles.  The  general  appearance  of 
4>T  over,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  is  the  region  is  that  of  an  elevated  plateau,  bor- 
?ligible  for  Senatorship.  The  House  of  Burgesses  dered  and  intersected  by  rivers.  Thick  forests 
consists  of  120  members  elected  by  universal  suf-  cover  tlie  northern  part,  and  marshes  and  lakes 
frage  for  six  years.  One-third  of  its  members  occur  in  the  east.  The  region  is  watered  by 
are  renewed  every  two  years.  The  functions  of  the  Vistula,  the  San,  the  Wieprx,  and  the  Bug. 
the  House  of  Burgesses  are  purely  legislative.  Agriculture  is  favored  by  the  abundance  of  fer- 
and  it  has  the  right  of  initiative  in  matters  tile  soil  as  well  as  by  the  advantageous  position 
relating  to  public  expenditure,  foreign  relations,  of  the  government  in  regard  to  markets  for  the 
cind  general  legislation.     The  sanction  of  both  disposal  of  agricultural  prodncts.    The  German 
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colonists  and  the  larger  landholders  are  more  or  terials  liable  to  produce  oxidization  or  'gum- 
less  progressive  in  their  agricultural  methods,  ming/  Engineers  have  suitable  tests  for  de- 
and  even  the  native  peasantry  have  been  making  termining  all  of  these  properties  of  lubricants. 
some  progress.  Stock-raising  is  an  important  in-  Prof.  K  H.  Thurston  states  the  best  lubricants 
dustry,  and  wool  is  exported;  woo<len  articles  for  different  purposes  to  be:  For  low  tempera- 
form  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  house  tures,  such  as  rock-drills  driven  by  compressed 
industry.  Spirits,  beet-sugar,  flour,  leather,  and  air,  light  mineral  lubricating  oils;  for  very  grec.t 
trimmed  lumber  are  the  principal  manufac-  pressures,  with  slow  speed,  graphite,  soapstonc, 
tures.  The  trade  in  grain  and  lumber  is  ex-  and  other  solid  lubricants;  for  heavy  pressures, 
tensive,  and  passes  to  a  large  extent  through  with  slow  speed,  solid  lubricants  and  lard,  tal- 
the  Vistula.  Population,  in  1897,  1,159,463,  m-  low,  and  other  greases;  for  heavy  pressures  and 
eluding  over  716,000  Roman  Catholics,  about  high  speed,  sperm  oil,  castor  oil,  and  heavy  min- 
232,000  Greek  Orthodox,  167,000  Jews,  and 31,000  eral  oils;  for  light  pressures  and  high  speed, 
Protestants.  Capital,  Lublin.  sperm,  refined  petroleum,  olive,  rape,  and  cotton- 
LUBLIN.  The  capital  of  the  Government  of  ?^  oils;  for  ordinary  machinery,  lard  oil,  Uil- 
Lublin,  Russian  Poland,  situated  on  a  small  trib-  ^^^  ,^!\'  ^«*^  mmeral  oils,  and  the  heavier 
uUry  of  the  Wieprz,  ioo  miles  south-southeast  vegetable  oils;  for  steam-cyhnders  heavy  mm- 
of  Warsaw  (Map!  Russia,  B  4).  It  is  a  town  ^/^}  ^i^*'  ^^^^*  ^^J^  tallow;  for  watches  and  other 
of  considerable  antiquity,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  ^***^*«  mechanism,  clarified  sperm,  neatsfoot, 
church  (Saint  Nicholases),  dating  from  986,  a  porpoise  oil,  olive  oil,  and  light  mineral  lubri- 
thirteenthcentury  cathedral,  a  number  of  old  catmg  oils ;  for  mixture  with  mineral  oils,  sperm 
convents  and  monast^iries,  and  a  fine  tora  hall.  '«  ^'  ^"^  ^^^  is  much  used,  olive  oil  and  cot- 
Its  educational  institutions  include  two  gymnasia,  Unseed  oil  are  good.  The  preceding  list  gives  a 
a  seminary  for  priests,  and  severaj  theatres,  "asonably  comprehensive  x«8um6  of  the  ordinary 
Economically  the  town  is  of  liule  importance,  l^b'icanU;  special  lubricating  compositions  sold 
and  its  industrial  activity  is  confined  to  the  pro'  under  various  trade  names  are  combinations  of 
duction  of  soirits    leather    agricultural   imnle  ^"^^  lubricants,  and  they  may  be  either  solid  or 

ments,  soap,  ^candles,  etc.  Attached  to  the  Jail  ?"i*Ji«.J;"^"5f "?"  ^.'£>„r'j["Tih^ii«'}T' 
ia  a  Government  cloth-factory.  Population/ in  »PPl>««t>on  ««  the  lubricant,  or  mechanical  de- 
1897,  60,162,  about  50  per  cJnt.  Jews  and  the  'J"***.  "^T.  ^.  "sed  for  this  purp^.  These  me- 
rest PolM  akd  Russians  Lublin  rose  into  im-  «•""»«=»•  ^^"^  »'«  ?»  f  f  ^  ^h  ^t  JZ 
porUnce  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  '^v  "itvl"  f.  Tlhr«./f i  T„  «n  .««rfh.v 
It  was  the  seat  of  several  important  diets,  note-  !^'^Z  Jt^If^^,^  ^I'T^;.^^  fll  th?  hlhrf 
bly  that  of  156860,  which  dwreed  the  union  of  """"'^  essentially  of  a  reservoir  for  the  lubri- 

Piland  and   Lithuania   into   a  single   common-  ?*"*  /."??  ^^'fj^J^i„^t.T^JilTn^^^^ 

^ilth.    In  1702  the  town  was  tektn  and  plun-  *<>  auiteble  discharge  pointo  at  the  different  bear- 

dered  by  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden.  'Sfc'k^li^X^^  ZiTsJ^^t  S. 

LUBLIKEB,  RRS-blft'ner,  Hugo  (1846—).    A  1900)  .  Thurston,  Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lost 

German   dramatist,   whose   pseudonym    is   Hugo  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill  Work  (New  York, 

Burger,  bom   in   Breslau.     His   plays   include:  1894).    See  Oils. 

Der  Frauenadvokat   (1873),  his  iirat  great  sue-        --,^-     ^-r^^^-r^  ^-^^     i.^^  x    .*    j«/  *        a 

oeas;  Die  Modelle  dea  Sheridan  (1875)  ;  Auf  der  ..^F^^  .^}^^^^-    ^^^*    j6r-dtt'n6.      An 

Brautfahrt     (1880);     MithUrger     (1884);     Die  Italian  painter.    See  Giobdano. 
armen   Reichen    (1886);    Der    Reignitzer   Bote        LUCAN,  Ifl'kan,  George  Charles  Bi5GHAM, 

(1891) ;  Daa  neue  Stuck  (1894)  ;  Der  8chuldige  Earl  of   (1800-88).     An  English  soldier.     After 

Teil  (1900) ;  and  Die  lichen  Feinde  (1901).  passing  through  Westminster  School,  he  entered 

LUBOWSKI,  llSS-bdv'sk^^,  Edward   (1839—).  the  array,  and  took  part  as  a  volunteer  with  the 

A  Polish  author,  best  known  for  his  dramas  and  Russian  forces  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1828. 

novels.     He  was  bom  and  educated  at  Cracow.  He  was  elected  a  representative  peer  for  Ireland 

His  first  success,   yietoperze    (1875),   a  satiric  in   1840,  and  served  through  the  Crimean  War 

comedy  of  manners,  was  followed  by  the  charac-  as  commander  of  a  division  of  cavalry.    He  won 

ter  plays,  Przesady    (1876),  Pogodzeni  z  lo8em  ^ot    himself    the    rather    unenviable    distinction 

(1878),     Sad     honorouy     (1880),    and     JacuS  o^  being  chiefly  responsible   for   the  blunderin^r 

(1884).     He  also  wrote  manv  critical  and  his-  order  that  sent  the  Six  Hundred  upon  their  glo- 

torical  essays.  His  later  work'includes  the  novels  "ous  but  hopeless  charge.    He  was  made  lieuten- 

Bilni  i  alabi   (1865,  under  the  pseudonvm  Spiri-  ant-general  in   1858,  general  in  1866,  and  field- 

dion),  Aktorka    (1869),  A'a  pochyloici    (1874),  marshal  in  1887. 
mnd  KrokdaUj  (1885).  LUCAN    (M.   Ann.bus  Lucanus)    (a.d.   39- 

LUBBICANT8  (from  Lat  lubricare,  to  make  65).     The  chief  Roman  poet  of  the  Silver  Ape. 

smooth,  from  luhricus,  slippery).    Substances  ap-  He  was  born  at  Corduba  (the  modern  Cordova), 

plied   to  the   friction   surfaces  of  machinery   to  in  Spain,  a.d.  39,  and  brought  to  Rome  in  his  in- 

reduce    the    resistance    of    friction    to    motion,  fancy  by  his  father,  who  was  a  younger  brother 

Lubrication    is   the   process    of    applying   lubri-  of  the  philosopher  Seneca.    He  received  an  educa- 

cants.    Lubricants  may  be  either  solid  or  liquid,  tion  of  the  best  kind,  was  a  school -fellow  of  Per- 

The   requisities   of   a   good   lubricant   are :     ( 1 )  sius,  and  a  friend  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  and  en- 

'Body'  enough  to  prevent  the  surfaces  to  which  tered  on  life  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects. 

it  is  applied  coming  in  contact  with  each  other ;  He  became  quaestor  and  augur,  and  declaimed  and 

(2)  freedom  from  corrosive  acid,  either  of  min-  recited  in  public  with  the  highest  applause.    But 

eral  or  organic  acid  origin;   (3)  as  great  fluidity  he  soon  lost  the  favor  of  Nero,  who  was  jealous 

as  possible  consistent  with  'body';    (4)   a  mini-  of  his  poetry  and  his  fame,  and  who  desired  to 

mum  coeflScient  of  friction;   (5)  high  'flash'  and  keep  down  both.    Under  the  sting  of  this  annoy- 

buming  points;  and   (6)   freedom  from  all  ma-  ance,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  against  Nero's  life 
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in  A.D.  65.  According  to  Tacitus,  when  arrested  ruled;  but  his  conduct  excited  violent  opposition 
after  the  betrayal  of  the  plot,  he  tried  to  save  among  the  clergy,  and  Lucaris  was  in  consequence 
his  life  by  accusing  his  mother  of  complicity.  But  banished  to  Rhodes.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  Emperor  did  not  spare  him  for  the  sake  of  the  English  Ambassador,  however,  he  was  soon 
this  additional  crime;  he  was  compelled  to  de-  reinstated.  A  confession  of  faith  he  had  printed 
stroy  himself  by  having  his  veins  opened,  and  at  Geneva  in  1629,  quite  Protestant  in  its  char- 
he  died  in  this  way,  and  with  a  certain  ambitious  acter,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  adversaries,  and 
composure,  at  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Lucan  he  was  once  more  involved  in  difficulties.  In 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  poets  of  1636  he  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  and. 
Home.  The  only  work  of  his  that  has  come  though  recalled  after  a  few  months,  in  June, 
down  to  us  is  the  Pharaalia,  an  epic,  in  ten  1638,  he  was  seized  in  Constantinople,  hurried 
books,  on  the  civil  war  between  Csesar  and  on  board  a  vessel,  and  it  was  never  positively 
Pompey.  As  an  epic  it  is  in  parts  disappoint-  ascertained  what  became  of  him.  According  to 
ing;  for  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  of  annals,  some,  he  was  strangled  in  the  ship  which  bore 
and  lacks  the  con^prehensiveness,  unity,  and  him  off;  according  to  others,  he  suffered  this 
learning  of  the  greatest  works  of  its  class.  Nor  fate  in  a  castle  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
is  its  style,  generally  speaking,  good,  for  it  is  His  doctrines  have  been  repeatedly  condenmed 
often  turgid  and  obscure.  But  when  every  by  Greek  synods.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  was 
deduction  has  been  made,  the  Pharaalia  affords  presented  by  him  to  Charles  I.  of  England.  Con- 
ample  proof  that  Lucan  was  a  man  of  real  suit  his  Life  by  Pichler  (Mimich,  1862). 
and  powerful  genius.  There  is  an  eye  for  the  i^xjCAB,  IgTci',  Edouabd  (1842-91).  A  French 
sublime  both  in  the  moral  and  physical  world.  „,atheinatician.  bom  at  Amiens.  He  was  ed- 
constantly  present  in  it ;  there  is  all  the  vigor  ^^^  ^^  ^he  Ecole  Polytechnique  and  the  Ecole 

of  poetic  oratory  in  its  declamations;  and  there    Vn»m«i«  Qtin&.-i<i..»>  i.  4>.«.    >i^-  i.»„; n^ 

are^elicities   of  epigram   which    have   s<.u,«i  l^tlThe^wrr.X'adS^t  asSo^^'f    S^ 

^7   ?  ♦i"*  ,"  ??.'"**°*'   ^'^'iSf ^.  *»/.,  ''**  national  observatory.    Ae  then  became  professor 

as   part   of   the    familiarly   remembered     itera-  „f  mathematics  at  the  lycfies  Charlem^ne  and 

Ih    x?!iii     T           i'V*'"*  J""  T''  P*!?"*"'  '°  Saint-Louis.     His  mathematical  work  was  con- 

the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  modem  times  his  poem  f^^^  ^^J^^^  g„tj^,     ^^  ^^^  ^^            j  numbers. 

of  nomf  a^  r  d                          """"^             ''*"  "'""K  *••«  ""«  *°»'>''«d  •'y  i^«™«^  althougK  he 

-ftie  first  boTk  of  the  Pharaalia  was  translated  "i^  rm,Jd!J^.^Trit'*  *S^H^'TX,l'^ir 

c-.*«   T?^^i:-i.   ^^      1 nu  .•-,*.     I.       -HIT    1  ^^^  w  moaem  geometry.     i>esiaes  a  larce  num- 

i.       \t  p  *'^,7*"''«  P°!™  ^''^.f*  '"  ^"f!"''  Comptes  ftendu.,  and  other  journals,  he  published 

Ihm  y,     .  %*       1  h'  "18.  with  several  later  the  following  works:   Applieatumde  VaritKm4- 

thought  one  of  the  best  m  the  language.    There    J2,..i:„.  iiaa-!\     d—i i._. i>___iL.  ■  j^ 

!     _   iii    _i  1?     i:  u  _      _  i        1  ?•       I.     T>-i  regultera  (Iso/i  :  Kecnerches  »ur  I  analyse  tnae- 

Lo^&a^"^^^^^^^^  e^dToL? ^?  t'h^  ^}::i  ±zi:l  s^in.f  i^z'tii'^'^i^ 

notes     (London,    1887),    and    Hosius     (Leipzig,  Uenvy  of  the  (Euvres  competes  de  Fermat. 

JaVCAnSflA.    In  ancient  geography,  a  district  ,.  ^^^P^^i  ^^^^  Seymour  (1849-).    An  Eng- 

of  Southern  Italv,  or  Magna  .Grecia,  extending  [»8'»   historical    and   portrait  painter.     He   was 

from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west  to  the  Gulf  t>o™  »°  London,  December  21,  1849.     He  was  a 

of   Tarcntum   on   the   east;    bounded   south   by  Pup"  at  Samt  Martin's  School  of  Art,  and  in  1871 

Bruttii,    north    by   Apulia   and    Samnium,   and  entered  the  Royal  Academy,  where  a  year  later 

northwest  by  Campania.    With  the  exception  of  J^  exhibited  his  first  pictiirc,  the  "Apothecary" 

an  extensive   plain  between  the  Apennines  and  from  Romeo  and  Jultet.    He  became  associate  of 

the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  the  region  is  mountain-  the  Royal  Academy  m   1886.     Among  his  b^t 

ous.     It  was  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Italy,  ^o^ks  are  the  "Burgomaster'  (1877)  ;  "Annad* 

and  sent  from  its  mountain  forests  wild  boars  i^,  ^ight"    (1880);      Spy    m    Camp"     (18«2); 

for -the  amphitheatres  of  Rome.     The  principal  ?^|j*P  1^/,  ,^*^  Tromp"    (1883)  ;   "After  Cullo- 

cities  were  Sybaris,  Heraclea,  Metapontum,  and  ^??^   K^^^X'  P""^^**^  ./^  .„!,S?J*   .™       .^J 

Thurium    on   the   east   coast;    Paestum    (earlier  ^f^ff  ^^lit^^T**^  f.^  ?®P"2I^r  ^^®?^^  '  *  ?^^ 

Posidonia)  and  Elea  or  Velia  on  the  coast  of  the  ^^^  JJ»^  ^™^^®J;    M  ^®^®  ^^  painted  the  fresco 

Tyrrhenian  Sea;  Pandosia  and  Potentia,  in  the  t?^  }r^  Royal  Exchange  representing     William 

interior.     The  original   inhabitants  of  Lucania  J}!J  Conqueror  (Granting  the  First  Charter  to  the 

were  the  Chones  and  the  (Enotrians,  who  were  *^*v  of  London. 

gradually  subdued  by  the   Samnites,   from   the  LUCAS  DE  BOBGO^  llRJ'kAa  d&  bdr'gft.     See 

north,  about  B.C.  300.     Ill  B.C.  272  Lucania  was  Paccioli. 

subjected  by  the  Romans.  LUCAS  VAM"  LETDEK;.  vAn  li'den    ( 1494- 

LUCARIS,  Cyril    (c.1572-1638).     A  Greek  1533).      A    Dutch    painter,    line-engraver,    and 

theologian.     He  was  born  in  Oete,  probably  in  designer  for  woodcuts.    He  was  bom  at  Leyden, 

1572,  studied  first  at  Venice,  and  aftenvards  at  the   son    of   Huig   Jacobsz,    an   engraver,    from 

Padua,   and    subsequently    visited     Switzerland,  whom  he  received  his  first  instruction.    He  also 

where  he  formed  intimate  relations  with  the  Prot-  studied  under  Comelis  Engelbrechtsen  in   1508, 

estant  doctors,  and  carried  back  into  Greece  their  and  at  an  early  age  was  a  celebrated  engraver. 

spirit  and  their  dogmas.     Ordained  a  priest,  he  W^hen  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  married  fi  rich 

became  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1602,  and  in  wife   of   the   Borchiuzen    family    in    his    native 

1621  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.   He  still  cher-  town,  and  then  made  his  residence  in  Antwerp, 

ished  his  Protestant  opinions,  and  endeavored  to  In  1521  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 

promulgate  them  in  the  Church  over  which  he  Saint  Luke,  and  in  1527  he  traveled  luxuriously 
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through  Belgium  in  company  with  Jan  Mabuse.  liefg  are  by  Kiccol6  Pisano.     The  interior   (91 

Ue  died  in  1533,  after  a  long  illness.  yards  in  length)    is  also  notable,  with   paint- 

His  work  is  characterized  by  earnest  realism,  ings  by  GhirTandajo,  and  a  beautiful  Madonna 

energy  of  expression,  and  extreme  care  in  draw-  by  Fra  Bartolommeo.     It  also  contains  a  rare 

ing,  the  details  and  accessories  bein|f  finished  pulpit,  a  small  marble  chapel    (il  Tempietto) 

with  infinite  pains;  his  color  is  lummous  and  with  sacred  contents,  shown  thrice  a  year,  and 

warm  in  tone.     His  personages  are  honest  and  the  Tisan  Cross,'  in  silver,  captured  from  the 

homely,  with  gestures  frankly  expressed;   even  Pisans.    Another  fine  church  is  the  Basilica  San 

his  religious  pictures  are  genre  in  character.  His  Frediano,  dating  from  early  mediieval  times,  and 

last  works  show  Italian  influence.     As  an  en-  possessing  over  twenty  antique  columns.    It  was 

graver  he  stands  preeminent  for  the  skill  shown  restored  in  1827.    The  facade  i^  of  the  twelfth 

in   grouping   figures   and    in   expressing   aSrial  century.     Among  the  contents  are  noteworthy 

perspective.     Thera  are  two  styles  in  his  cop-  paintings  by  Francesco  Francia  and  Jacopo  della 

Eerplate  works;  in  one  the  lines  are  bold  and  Querela, 
road,  in  the  other  they  are  fine  and  delicate.  The  Palazzo  Provinciale,  formerly  the  ducal 

Among  his  best  paintings  are  the  following:  residence,  was  begun  about  1580  and  never  fin- 

"Healing  of  the  Blind  Man,"  Saint  Petersburg;  ished.     It  is  situated  on  the  Piazza  Napoleone 

''Saint    Peter    Martyr"     (1508);    "Last    Judg-  and  possesses  a  good  picture  gallery,  with  worthy 

ment,"   Town  Hall,   Leyden;    a   "Card   Party,"  examples  of  Giulio  Romano  and  Fra  Bartolom- 

Wilton  House,  England;  "Virgin  with  Saints,"  meo.     There   are   several   palaces   of   mediieval 

Munich  Gallery;  '"Sibyl  Prophesying  to  Augus-  noble  families.    The  city  market  stands  on  the 

tus"  (water  color),  Vienna  Academy.    His  best  interesting  remains  of  a  large   Roman  amphi- 

plates    include:     "Conversion    of    Saint    Paul"  theatre.     Lucca  has  two  academies  of  science, 

(1509);    "Ecce    Homo"    (1510);    "Crucifixion"  literature,  and  art,  one  of  them  founded  at  the 

(1517);     "Magdalen"     (1519);     "Esther    and  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Its  four  li-- 

Ahasuerus;"    "Return    of    the    Prodigal    Son;"  braries   possess   rare  MSS.   and  editions.     The 

"Abraham  Dismissing  Hagar."   Consult:  Rosen-  public  library  has  over  125,000  volumes.  Among 

berg,  in  Dohme,  Kunst  und  ^Unatler  Deutsche  the  public  monuments  are  a  statue  of  Garibaldi 

laitStf,  vol.  i.  (Leipzig,  1877)  ;  Evrard,  Lucas  de  and  a  bust  of  Mazzini.    Owing  to  the  thrift  and 

Leyde  et  Albert  Durer {BTJiaseU,  1883);  Volbehr,  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  the  city  has  long 

Lucas f   Verzeichnis  seiner  Kupjerstiche    (Ham-  been  called  Lucca  Tindustriosa.    It  is  especially 

burg,  1888).  known  for  its  silk  manufactures.     Velvets  and 

LUCAY,    lu'kA',    Charles    HfeuoN    Mame,  9^^®^  textiles  are  also  produced,  and  there  are 

Count  de  (1831-).  A  French  historian,  bom  in  Jo^'^d^es  and  glass  ana  paper  factories  •   The 

Paris.    In  1855  he  was  auditor  of  the  Council  of  *^\"  ^?*  *^  ^*^®  ^'.*^®-    ^"^*  ^*  ^^f  ^^  °^  *? 

State,  then  Master  of  Requests  under  the  Empire  afchbishop.    The  environs  are  very  attractive  and 

( 1866),  but  retired  to  devote  himself  to  history  ,\^^"»d  ^f  Trn^^'^Hf  ""f-*  prominent  of  which  is 

and  agriculture.    He  was  a  member  of  the  com-  ^*>c."^yal  Villa  di  Marlia.     To  the  south  is  a 

mittee  for  historical  works  from   1875  and  in  majestic  aqueduct  with  some  450  arches.    A  few 

1891  was  elected  corresponding  member  for  the  S?/^^*  °^^V"  ^\%^*™°^,  Bagni-di-Lucca  (q.v.). 

Academy  of  moral  and  political  science.    He  pub-  The  population  of  Lucca  (commune)  m  1901  was 

lished:  Les  assemhUes  provinciates  sous  Louis  '  ti,„l^„„  t  a  i.  •  i,*  * 
Xri.  et  Ie«  divisions  idmimttrative*  de  1789  **'f™"^-  !<«««  first  spiiearB  in  UeU>rj  as 
(1857)  ,  Les  contributions  de  la  France  i  cent  »?  Etrujcan  town  (Luca),  which  wag  taken  B.c. 
ens  de  distance  1789-1889  { 1891 ) .  }' ^  % *^  ^"""^  "^  made  a  colony.  After 
>  ^  '  the  fall  of  Rome  it  passed  into  the  hands  suc- 
LUCBAH^  RRnc•ban^  A  town  of  Luzon,  Phil-  cessively  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  and 
ippines,  in  the  Province  of  Tayabas.  It  is  situ-  Franks.  Before  the  rise  of  Florence  it  was  the 
ated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  region  in  the  principal  city  in  Tuscanv.  Weakened  by  the  long 
western  part  of  the  province,  about  8  miles  feuds  between  the  Ghibellines  and  the  Guelphs 
northwest  of  Tayabas  (Map:  Luzon,  H  10).  within  the  city,  Lucca  came  in  1314  into  the  pos- 
The  chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  straw  session  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  the  ruler  of 
haU  and  mats,  and  the  town  carries  on  a  Pisa.  In  1327  the  celebrated  Castruccio  Cas- 
profitable  trade  with  the  neighboring  provinces,  tracani  became  Duke  of  Lucca.  Subsequently 
Population,  in  1899,  12,755.  the  city  changed  hands  repeatedly,  but  in  1370 
LUCCA,  lykOcA.  A  famous  and  charming  city  ^^  regained  its  independence.  For  more  than 
of  lUly,  in  the  Province  of  Lucca,  Tuscany,  15  J^?  centuries  ^its  government  was  democratic, 
miles  northeast  of  Pisa  (Map:  Itoly,  E  4).  It  ^"^  ultimately  the  power  passed  into  the  hands 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Principality  of  SJ  *\®"^/^.'*y\«i"  1799  it  was  taken  by  the 
Lucca.  It  is  a  mediasval,  multi-colored  town,  French,  and  m  1805  was  bestowed  by  Napoleon 
situated  in  a  productive  plain,  and  surrounded  <>"  ^>8  /"*e'^»  Princess  Bacciochi.  By  the  Con- 
by  fortifications  which  form  a  popular  place  of  ^^^  of  Vienna  it  was  given  to  the  Spanish  in- 
Promenade.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  ip^a,  Maria  Louisa,  the  former  Queen  of  Etru- 
Tic  city  is  somewhat  important  in  the  history  of  "»»  ^^^  ^^^  .■°'*'  Charles  Louis.  In  1847  the 
mediieval  architecture,  as  seen  in  its  churches;  ^^^^7  ^as  um^d  to  Tuscany,  and  together  with 
and  the  sculptures  of  its  citizen  Civitali  (q.v.)  \^^}'  principality  became  m  1860  a  part  of  united 
draw  many  connoisseurs.  The  celebrated  Roman-  I^**^-  Consult :  Memorte  e  documenti  per  servire 
«mue  Cathedral  of  San  Martino,  erected  in  the  ?"'  ***T«*, J?l"<'  «'2/^,  ^^V^  <**  ^«<^  <^*  ^<>^«- 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  centurv,  has  been  ^"«^*'  ]^^^\^^^  ^^"^«!?^'  ^^^^^  popolare  di 
often  restored  and  in  the  Gothic  style.  Its  ^«<^  (2  vols.,  Lucca,  1877). 
rich  facade  dates  from  1204,  and  ^together  LUCCA,  l\ik^A,  Pauline  (1841  —  ).  A  Ger- 
'with  the  highly  ornamented  vestibule  is  one  man  dramatic  soprano,  born  in  Vienna.  She  wan  a 
of    the    chief    attractions.     Some    of    the    re-  pupil  of  Uschmann  and  Lewy,  but  was  too  poor 
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to  continue  her  studies  and  so  joined  the  chorus 
of  the  Vienna  Court  opera.  In  1859  she  made 
her  d6but  at  OlmUtz  as  Elvira  in  Ernani.  She 
then  sang  for  a  while  in  Prague,  and  in  1861, 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  Meyerbeer,  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  Berlin,  where  her  suc- 
cess was  absolute  for  years.  In  1863  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  England,  to  which  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  France  and  Russia,  she  made 
many  subsequent  visits.  In  1872  she  came  to  the 
United  States,  where  she  became  a  great  favorite. 
Meyerbeer  and  Auber  considered  her  unequaled, 
and  the  latter  was  so  struck  by  her  interpretation 
of  the  part  of  Zerlina  in  Fra  Diavolo  that  he  gave 
her  tlie  pen  with  which  he  had  written  the  opera. 
Her  most  famous  rOles  include  Selika  {VAfri- 
caine),  Carmen,  Elsa,  Marguerite,  and  La  Son- 
nambula. 

LT7CCHE8iNI,  lyk'kA-zg'n*,  Gibolamo,  Mar- 
chese  (1762-1825).  A  Prussian  diplomat,  bom 
at  Lucca.  In  1778  he  went  to  Berlin,  was  intro- 
duced by  Abb6  Fontana  to  Frederick  II.  of  Prus- 
sia, and  was  made  his  librarian.  In  1790  he  was 
sent  to  Warsaw,  where  in  spite  of  strong  opposi- 
tion he  concluded  a  treaty  between  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  in  1802  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as 
plenipotentiary  and  advocated  a  Franco-Prussian 
alliance.  In  1806,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  left 
Paris,  and  was  a  peace  commissioner  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  but,  the  King  not  approving  the 
terms  he  had  made,  he  retired  to  Lucca  in  1807. 

LUCE,  His,  AuQUSTE  SmfioN  (1833-92).  A 
French  historian,  born  at  Bretteville-sur-Ay, 
Manche,  and  educated  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes 
(1856-58),  where  he  studied  law.  He  was  made 
archivist  of  the  Department  of  Deux-Sdvrcs 
(1858),  and  was  head  of  the  historical  depart- 
ment in  the  national  archives  from  1866.  In  1882 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-lettres,  professor  of  the  sources  of 
French  history  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  the  same 
year,  and  in  1883  received  the  Legion  of  Honor 
cross.  He  prepared  an  edition  of  Froissart's 
chronicles  (1866-88);  one  of  the  Chronique  du 
Mont -Saint-Michel  (1879-86),  and  published  also 
De  Oaidone  Poemate  Oallico  Vetuatiore  Disquisi- 
tio  Critica  ( 1860)  ;  Chronique  des  quatre  premiers 
Valois  (1862)  ;  Histoire  de  Bertrand  Duguesclin 
et  de  son  ipoque  (1876,  2d  ed.  1883);  Jeanne 
d'Arc  d  Domrimy  (1886)  ;  and  La  France  pen- 
dant la  guerre  de  Cent  Ans  (1890). 

LUCE,  Stephen  Bleeckeb  (1827—).  An 
American  naval  officer,  born  in  Albany,  X.  Y. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  in  1841,  was 
commissioned  lieutenant  in  1855,  and  in  1862  as 
lieutenant-commander  aided  in  the  blockade  of 
South  Carolina  ports,  participating  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Hatteras  Inlet  and  Port  Royal.  In  1872 
he  became  captain,  in  1881  commodore,  and  in 
1885  rear-admiral.  From  1884  to  1886  he  was 
president  of  the  United  States  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, of  which  he  was  a  founder,  and  in  1889  he 
was  retired.  In  1892  he  represented  the  Ignited 
States  as  commissioner-general  at  the  Columbian 
celebration  held  at  Madrid  to  commemorate  the 
four  himdredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America.  He  published  ' f^eamanship  (1868), 
which  was  used  as  a  text-book  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  edited  The  Patriotic  and  Naval 
Songster  (1883). 

LT7CENA,  l?R5-thA'nA.  A  city  in  the  Province 
of  Cordova,  Spain,  36  miles  southeast  of  the  city 


of  that  name,  and  picturesquely  situated  between 
two  hills  (Map:  Spain,  C  4).  The  neighboring 
territory  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses  and 
its  production  of  wine;  the  city  has  manufac- 
tures of  textiles,  bronze,  and  earthenware.  Popu- 
lation, in  1887,  21,271;  in  1900,  21,294. 

LT7CEBA,  loS-ehfl^hi  (Lat.  Lucena),  A  town 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  Province  of  Foggia,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  10  miles  west-northwest  of 
Foggia  (Map:  Italy,  K  6).  It  has  a  lyceum,  a 
technical  school,  a  cathedral,  a  splendid  episcopal 
palace,  and  well-preserved  remains  of  a  castle 
built  by  Emperor  Frederick  II.  A  large  trade  in 
silk  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants.  Popula- 
tion (commune),  in  1901,  17,515.  Numerous  in- 
scriptions and  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture 
have  been  found  here. 

LU^CEBES.  One  of  the  three  patrician  tribea 
of  ancient  Rome. 

LTT^CEBNE.  A  leguminous  fodder  plant. 
See  Alfalfa. 

LUCERNE,  l5o-sern',  Fr,  pron.  Ui'sAm'.  A 
canton  of  North  Central  Switzerland,  bounded  by 
the  Canton  of  Aargau  on  the  north,  Zug  and 
Unterwalden  on  the  east,  and  Bern  on  the  south 
and  west.  Its  area  is  679  square  miles.  The 
southern  part  belongs  to  the  great  Alpine  high- 
land, two  spurs  of  which,  the  Lucerne  Alps,  in- 
close the  Entlebuch  Valley,  through  which  the 
Little  Emme  flows  into  the  Reuss  after  the  latter 
issues  from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  (q.v.)  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  canton.  Northward  the  land 
slopes  into  the  GHu  Valley,  watered  by  the  Wig- 
ger,  the  Suhr,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Aar. 
Here  also  are  the  two  lakes  of  Baldegg  and  Sem- 
pach.  The  great  northern  valley  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country,  and  about  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  canton  consists  of  arable  or  pasture 
land.  Grain,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit  are 
produced;  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  stock-raising 
cantons,  especially  for  cows  and  goats.  Large 
quantities  of  milk  are  yielded,  of  which  about  ^ 
per  cent,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
and  condensed  milk.  Straw-braiding  is  carried 
on  largely  as  a  house  industry,  and  there  are 
some  textile,  metal,  paper,  and  tobacco  manufac- 
tures, especially  in  ihe  neighborhood  of  the  city 
of  Lucerne.  By  the  cantonal  Constitution  of 
1875,  but  slightly  revised  since,  there  is  a  Legis- 
lature of  55  members  elected  by  the  people 
for  four  years,  and  an  executive  of  seven  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Legislature  for  the  same 
period.  The  initiative  and  referendum  are  in 
force,  and  a  popular  vote  can  be  called  by  the  de- 
mand of  5000  citizens.  The  canton  sends  seven 
members  to  the  National  Council.  Education  is 
well  provided  for  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  a  pro-gymnasium,  a  normal  school,'  and 
large  public  libraries.  The  population,  in  1888, 
was  135,360,  and  in  1900,  146,159.  Practically 
all  are  German-speaking.  The  great  majority 
are  Roman  Catholics. 

The  history  of  the  canton  is  largely  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  city  of  Lucerne  (q.v.).  It  was 
the  fourth  to  join  the  Swiss  Confederation,  which 
it  did  in  1332.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  it  increased  its  territory  by  pur- 
chase and  by  conquest.  Its  government  was  largely 
an  oligarchy  in  the  hands  of  a  few  families  until 
the  French  invasion  of  1798,  when  democratic  in- 
stitutions were  established. 
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LXTCEBNE,  lC5-85rn',  Fr,  pron.  lu'sArn'.  The 
capital  of  the  Canton  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland, 
situated  on  the  Reuss,  where  it  issues  Irom  the 
northwest  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  ( Map : 
Switzerland,  0  1).  Its  location  in  an  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains,  including  the  Rigi  and 
Pilatus,  and  its  mediseval  towers  and  walls,  make 
it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
towns  in  Switzerland.  It  is  favored  besides  by  a 
mild  climate.  Lucerne  is  divided  by  the  river  into 
two  parts,  connected  by  five  bridges,  of  which 
two  are  covered,  mediaeval  structures  painted 
with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of 
Lucerne  and  with  a  "Dance  of  Death."  Broad 
quays  lined  with  rows  of  chestnut- trees  stretch 
along  the  northern  lake  shore  where  the  new 
town  lies,  with  broad  streets  and  squares  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  Quai  National  and  the 
Schweizerhof  Quay  are  splendid  promenades,  af« 
fording  justly  celebrated  views  of  the  neighbor- 
ing peaks  and  the  green  sweep  of  the  lake.  The 
older  portion  of  the  city  extends  along  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  and  is  built  after  the 
mediaeval  fashion,  with  crooked,  narrow  thor- 
oughfares and  old-fashioned  houses.  Of  the 
churches  the  finest  is  the  'Hofkirche,'  with  two 
slender  towers  erected  in  1506.  Its  organ  is 
famous  for  the  purity  of  its  tones.  The  town 
hall  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
contains  an  antiquarian  and  an  art  collection. 
Its  stained  glass  is  noteworthy.  The  most  noted 
memorial  the  town  possesses  is  the  famous  "Dy- 
ing Lion  of  Lucerne,"  carved  out  of  the  side  of  a 
grotto  from  a  model  by  Thorwaldsen,  to  com- 
memorate the  defense  of  the  Tuileries  in  Paris, 
August  10,  1702,  by  the  Swiss  Guards,  who  were 
massacred  by  the  infuriated  mob.  The  lion  is 
nearly  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  adjacent 
Glacier  Garden  is  also  a  unique  attraction. 
Among  ^he  educational  institutions  are  the  new 
cantonal  school,  equipped  with  extensive  geo- 
logical and  botanical  collections,  and  various  sec- 
ondary, technical,  industrial,  and  commercial 
schools.  There  are  also  a  musical  conservatory; 
the  museum  containing  the  cantonal  library  ( 90,- 
000  volumes)  ;  the  municipal  library,  rich  in 
books  of  Helvetian  history;  the  cantonal  natural 
history  collection;  the  museum  of  stuffed  Alpine 
animals;  and  the  panoramas  of  Lucerne  history 
and  scenery.  A  fine  building  was  dedicated  in 
1902  as  the  International  Museum  of  War  and 
Peace. 

Lucerne  derives  its  water-supply  through  an 
aqueduct  from  the  springs  of  Mount  Pilatus,  14 
miles  away.  There  is  an  extensive  system  of 
electric  railroads  in  the  city.  Several  railroad 
lines  centra  in  the  town.  Despite  these  facili- 
ties, however.  Lucerne  has  but  little  trade,  and 
manufactures  only  small  quantities  of  silk  and 
Ironware.  The  chief  business  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  the  accommodation  of  tourists,  who 
throng  here  yearly  to  the  number  of  over  100,000, 
and  for  whom  there  are  nearly  seventy  hotels. 
The  environs  are  famous  for  their  beauty  and 
historic  interest.  (See  Lucerne,  Lake  of.) 
Population,  in  1888,  20,314;  in  1900  (commune), 
29,255,  mostly  Roman  Catholic. 

Lucerne  apf>ears  as  a  town  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  It  belonged  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  until  1332,  when  it  entered  the  Federa- 
tion, its  citizens  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Sempach  in  1386.  The  Reformation  was  not  well 
received  in  Lucerne.     In  fact,  the  city  led  the 


Catholic  forces  during  the  religious  wars.  In 
1798  Lucerne  became  the  capital  of  the  Helvetic 
Republic.  In  1844  it  placed  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  Sonderbund,  but  capitulated  in  1847  and 
was  occupied  by  the  federal  troops.  Since  that 
year  its  history  has  been  tranquil.  Consult  Heer» 
Guide  to  Lucerne  (Lucerne,  1899). 

LXTCEBNEy  Lake  op  (Ger.  Vierwaldstiitter 
Bee,  'Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons').  A 
beautiful  lake  of  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  lakes  in  Europe.  It  is  situated  in 
the  north-central  part  of  the  country,  bordering 
on  the  cantons  of  Schwyz,  Uri,  Unter>valden,  and 
Lucerne  (Map:  Switzerland,  CI).  It  has 
roughly  the  shape  of  a  cross  with  irregular  and 
winding  arms.  The  altitude  is  1435  feet;  the 
greatest  depth  700  feet.  The  length  of  the  main 
body,  from  the  town  of  Lucerne  in  the  northwest 
to  Fliielen  in  the  southeast,  is  23  miles.  The 
average  width  is  1%  to  2  miles,  but  in  several 
places  it  is  reduced  to  a  half  of  a  mile  or  less  by 
out  jutting  promontories  which  divide  the  lake 
into  several  basins.  Of  these  basins  the  principal 
are  the  Bay  of  Lucerne,  forming  the  upper  end 
of  the  cross,  those  of  Alpnach  and  Ktissnacht, 
forming  the  two  cross-arms,  and  the  Weggiser 
See,  the  Buochser  See,  and  the  Lake  of  Uri» 
forming  the  divisions  of  the  main  body. 

Each  of  these  divisions  is  almost  entirely  shut 
off  from  the  others  so  far  as  the  view  is  con- 
cerned, and  each  has  its  own  characteristic  ap- 
pearance. The  scenery  in  the  lower  (northern) 
part  of  the  lake  is  strikingly  picturesque  as 
viewed  from  a  steamer  at  the  centre  of  the  cross 
(the  Kreuzrichter) .  On  one  side  towers  the 
gloomy  peak  of  Mount  Pilatus,  while  on  the 
other  is  the  bright,  garden-covered  mountain  of 
Rigi,  far-famed  for  its  unsurpassed  view.  Be- 
tween them  is  seen  the  steep,  forest-covered  slope 
of  the  Bttrgenstock.  The  water  in  this  part  of 
the  lake  is  a  clear  blue.  The  water  assumes  a 
deep  green  hue  in  the  Lake  of  Uri,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  sfeep,  rocky  cliffs.  Through  the  rifts 
in  these  cliffs  can  be  viewed  the  snow-clad  peaks, 
and  glaciers  in  the  distance.  The  lake  is  subject 
to  sudden  and  dangerous  winds.  The  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Uri  are  associated  w^ith  the  mythical 
history  of  William  Tell.  On  its  banks,  also,  in 
a  spot  called  Grtttli  (q.v.),  men  from  Uri,  Unter- 
walden,  and  SchAvyz  pledged  themselves  in  1307 
to  drive  out  their  foreign  oppressors,  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  Swiss  liberty.  Along  the 
eastern  shore  runs  the  Axenstrasse,  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  roads  in  existence.  Its 
construction  in  the  solid  rock  is  a  marvel  of 
engineering  skill.  The  principal  affluent  is  the 
Reuss,  which  enters  at  Fliielen  and  leaves  the 
lake  at  Lucerne. 

LUCHAIBE,  Ui'shftr'.  Achille  (1846-).  A 
French  historian,  born  in  Paris.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Superior  Normal  School  (1866-69), 
taught  in  the  lyceums  at  Pau  and  Bordeaux, 
and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  letters. 
(1877)  for  his  two  theses,  De  Lingua  Aqui^tanica 
and  Alain  le  Orand,  sire  d'Albrei,  The  same 
year  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history 
at  Bordeaux  and  in  1885  became  professor  at 
the  Sorbonne.  Four  years  afterwards  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  medieval  history.  His 
publications  include:  Xoma  de  lieux  du  pays 
basque  (1874)  ;  Recueil  de  textes  de  Vancien^ 
dialecte  gaaoon,  with  a  glossary  (1881) ;  Histoire 
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dea  institutions  monarchiquea  de  la  France  sous  change  as  a  conversion  to  philosophy,  and  in  the 

les  premiers  Cap^tiens,  087-1180  (2  vols.,  1884)  ;  "Migrinus/'  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  that  name 

Louis  VI.,  le  Oroa:  annates  de  sa  vie  et  de  son  (perhaps  invented  by  Lucian),  eloquently  con- 

r^ffne     (1880);     Les    communes    franQaises    d  trasts  the  life  of  unsatisfying  and  restless  lux- 

V&poque    des    Cap4tiens    directs     (1890) ;    and  ury  led  by  the  great  at  Rome  with  the  philosophi- 

Manuel  des  institutions  frangaises:  Piriode  des  cal  peace  and  calm  attainable  at  Athens.    In  the 

Capitiens  directs  {IS92) ,  'Twice    Accused''    Rhetoric    first    brings    suit 

T Trruif      a^  T rw^  r,«/w^  against    him    for    abandoning    her,    his    lawful 

X.UI.AU.    »ee  IXWCHOO.  spouse.    She  had  found  him  a  little  Syrian  bar- 

LT7CIA   DI  LAMMEBMOOB,   \(5^<ih^iL  d6  barian  knocking  about  Ionia  and  had  made  him 

lflm'm$r-mCf5r^.    An  opera  in  three  acts  by  Doni-  a  Greek  gentleman  and  a  prosperous  man;  and 

zetti    (Naples,  1835),  with  words  by  Salvatore  now  he  basely  deserts  her  for  Dialogus  (philos- 

Cammarano.     The  plot  is  borrowed  with  modi-  ophy).     On  the  other  hand,  Dialogus  complains 

fication  of  the  action  from  Scott's  Bride  of  Lam-  that  Lucian  has  dragged  him  down  from  high 

mermoor,     A   French  version  was   produced  in  discourse  about  immortality  in  the  Academy  to 

Paris  in  1839  and  an  English  version  in  London  employ  him  upon  vulgar  and  trivial  themes,  and 

in  1843.  has  impaired  the  purity  of  his  native  Platonic 

LtXCIAN,  lu'Bhan  (Gk.  A«vKutv6(.  Loukutno,,  ^^^    ^^   Aristophanic   je.U   and   Menippean 

Ij.  Luoianua)    (c.l20-c.200  A.D.).   The  moat  bril-  ^  •. .  ,            ^.'          ^,      .         ^    .    ^v     t 

hant  representative  of  the  revived  Greek  litera-  .  ^^  '^"'•."^V'^i''"? 'P*,'^  "^^^K"^  ^J  Lu- 

ture  unSer  the  Roman  Empire,  and  one  of  the  cian  constitute  the  best  known  and  largest  part 

world's  greatest  wiU.     He  was  bom  about  the  ?f.'i"  ****'i*T°'J5- ^^^f'u"'*  t'^entyfii^lrttle 

year  a-dT  120  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of  the  ^•°''>?«««  of  «*«  Oo*.  «>«  Jjumf  of  which  oon- 

%rian  District  of  Commagene.     Except  for  a  f"*»  "»  8"!''*'^  *«*?*>'«  f  ^'^J^^  "*?',«"' 

casual  denunciatory   paragraph   in   Suidas,   his  **»g*»5  anthropomorphic  tales  of  the  mjjhology. 

biography  must  be  reSonstructed  from  his  writ-  *™  de^uciMt  the    consequences    with    Swiftian 

in(^.    In  the  charming  little  piece  entitled  "The  verisimjlitude.    Of  a  Idee  character  are  the  flfteai 

Dream."    he   tells    us    how    fiU    parents,    being  1**'38?*' S*  "'.?J:"L' •*"*'**;   The  i)tatoj«e.  o/ t»« 

poor,  apprenticed  him  to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  fjf"**.  d^el    with  fierce  and  painful  insistence  on 

was  a  Mulptor.    One  of  his  first  careless  strokes  *^l  impartial  democracy  of  the  grave,  and  the 

spoiled  a   fine   slab  of  marble,   whereupon   his  'evelation  that  it  brings  of  the  nothingness  of 

UMle  proceeded  to  cudgel  him,  and  the  lad  ran  S??.  °  •>  t  ^  ^V" "■   '""V^n**!*   '**°*'* 

home  weeping  to  his  s^pathetic  mother.    That  '  C^ajon"   and   "Menippus "     The  Dtalogi^  of 

night  he  MW  in  a  dr^m  two  beautiful  women  Courtesans  portray  one  of  the  darker  sides  of 

contending  for  him-education  (literary  culture)  ""ent   >ife,    large^   in   litera^    reminiscences 

I                         and  handicraft  (for  as  such  he  esteemed  the  art  *I^  ^^  f "L^IJ^^-  J*  ^'^  ^"^"^TfjC^* 

«f  Phidias).    Culture  prevailed,  and  Lucian  tells  Ood.  ""st  be  added  the  "Zeus  Confuted,"  in 

the  story  to  one  of  the  audien<i»  of  his  success-  *•»«•• .  •  'P'"  philosopher  challenges   Zeus  to 

ful  prime,  that  poor  boys  may  be  encouraged  by  «~«>?>le-  h'J  own  supremacy  with  the  Homenc 

his  example  to  aWat  the  highest.    Rhetoric  was  ^^^r'ne  ."f  J«te;  and  the  very  amusing  "Zeus  in 

the  surest  passport  to  all  forms  of  distinction  ^"?^**-  ,    ^3  °*''"  T*"  *''*   dwlogue   is  the 

lor  a  young  provincial  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  Y^^^^  1*  '^^"^  <"»  contemporary  life-especially 

the  second  ^ntury.    The  young  Syf ian  or  fcappa-  *•>!  P'"**«"f>°P»  ""^  weaknesses  of  the  philos- 

docian   who  mastered  the   Greet  language   and  "P**?"  and  the  superstitions  of  the  multitude, 

acquired  the  faculty  of  fluent  and  pllasiig  dis-  i""^  *.t  *••*„  x?'y.,P?*'7'T  *  *•  ^"■^??*^''« 

I                       coilrso  was  no  longer  a  barbarian,  but  a  Greek  *?«  !,'?,'•*"'{•**'*•    ^J"  "^  Lives"  or  auction  of 

and  a  member  of  an  intellectual  aristocracy  that  Jl"  Philosophies  in  the  persons  of  their  tradi- 

I                       made  him  at  home  in  Tarsus  or  Massifia,  in  .V^"**    representatives,    the     "Symposium"    or 

Ephesus,  Alexandria,  or  Athens.     And  he  had  "^''^^  of   Philosophere,"   which  degenerates 

hi's  choice  of  the  two  most  honorable  and  lucra-  1"*°  » .Do^yhjook  fair.    Sometimes  the  dialogue 

tive  professions  of  the  day,  that  of  the  advocate,  {?""   '1  abandoned   for  that  of  the  essay,  the 

hat  of  the  'sophist'  or  professor  of  rhetoric!  biography  real  or  fictitious   the  narrative  episUe 

was  Lucian's\ife  till  about  the  age  of  forty.  *?.  f  ^'l^"^'  °T  *'^^  novelette.     "How  to  Write 

Of  his  practice  at  the  bar  of  Antioch,  to  which  History"  combines  many  sensible  precept*  with 

Suidas  alludes,  he  tells   us  nothing.     But  we  entertaining  satire     The  "Demonax"  is  a  biogra- 

catch  glimpses  of  him  as  a  popular  lecturer  and  P\  ^'v^"u"°'tJ?**wF'"*°~P^'T11'"'".P|,  '"" 

declaimer    in   Asia   Minor,    Greece,    Macedonia,  v*?**^  ^J  •»?•    ^he  letter  on  the  death  of  P*re- 

Italy.  and  Gaul.    A  few  of  his  extant  writings,  BJ'nus  describes  the  self-cremation  at  Olympia 

by   their   trifling   or   purely   formal   character,  ?.'  a  typical  figure  of  the  age,  half  religious  mys- 

would  be  classified  as  'sophistic'  and  presumably  t>c.  "alf  charlatan,  for  whom  Lucian  felt  no  sym- 

«f  this  period.     Such  are  the  declamations  on  ^^J  »"  *'*?*''  fharacttrr.    The    Alexander,    or 

the  Tyrannicides,   on   Phalaris.  on   "The  Disin-  ^  *^"'?«  Prophet,     portrays  the  noUble  career  of 

herited  Son,"  the  amusing  encomium  on  the  fly,  Jhe   impostor   Alexander  of   Abonoteichoa.   who 

the  "Case  of  Sigma  vs.  Tau,"  and  the  "Lawsuit  ''awly  missed  founding  a  new  religion.    There  is 

«f   the   Vowels."    Other   little   pieces   scattered  a  good  account  of  it  in  Fronde's  Short  Studies. 

through  his  works  read  like  graceful  introduc-  The  True  History  is  a  parody  of  the  romances  of 

tions  to  more  formal   literary  displays.     Such  the  day,  and  itself  the  ancestor  of  Rabelaisian 

may  have  been  the  "Dream."  the  "Herodotus,"  romance.     The  Ass  is  a  tale  of  Thessalian  en- 

and  the  highly  wrought  descriptions  of  Zeuxis  chantments  and  adventures  substantially  iden- 

Hippocentaur,   or   of   the   house    in   which   the  tical  with  that  of  Apuleius's  Oolden  Ass. 

speaker  was  entertained  in  Macedonia.       '  One  of  the  most  famous  of  Lucian's  essays 

It  was  inevitable  that  Lucian  should  outgrow  describes    the   petty   miseries    of   the  educated 

this  trifling.     It  pleased  him  to  represent  the  Greek  who   entered  the  service  of  one   f>t  tk* 


I  and  that 

'  Such 
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great  Roman  families  as  tutor.    Toward  the  close        LTTCIAN,  SaI27T  (7-312).    A  presbyter  of  An- 

of  his  life  he  himself  accepted  a  lucrative  post  tioch.     He  was  bom  at  Samosata  in  the  third 

in  the  Roman  administration  of  Egypt.  A  charm-  century.     Entering  the  ministry  at  Antioch,  he 

ing  apology  explains  the  inconsis&ncy,  or  rather  founded  and  conducted  a  theological  school.  He 

explains  that  there  is  none.  became  greatly  celebrated  as  an  ecclesiastic  and 

Of  Lucian  as  a  literary  artist  there  can  be  biblical  scholar.     In  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  by 

but  one  opinion.    He  is  one  of  ttoe  world's  great-  order  of  Maximin,  he  was  arrested  in  Antioch, 

est  writers  of  prose.    His  Greek  syntax  will  not  transported  to  Nicomedia,  and  tortured  to  death 

bear  the   microscope  of  the  professional  gram-  in  prison,  January  7,  312.     He  appears  to  have 

marian,  but  for  literary  purposes  he  writes  cor-  made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  which 

rect  enough  Attic.     And   his   command  of  the  was  much  used  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.    Je- 

resources  of  what  was  to  him  a  dead  language  rome  speaks  of  him  as  also  the  author  of  sev- 

is  amazing.     He  has  every  word  and  phrase  of  eral  epistles  and  theological  tracts.     There  haa 

Plato,    Aristophanes,    and   Demosthenes    at   his  been  dispute  respecting  his  views  of  the  Trinity, 

pen's  end,  and  for  purposes  of  literary  allusion  ^^^d  it  is  a  fact  that  Arius  and  the  other  found- 

IS  master  of  all  Greek  literature  and  history,  ers  of  Arianism  were  his  pupils,  and  that  he 

But  he  uses  this  scholarship  as  an  artist  and  lived  apart  from  the  Church  during  the  episco- 

not  as  a  pedant.    He  describes  and  narrates  with  pates   of   three   successive   bishops   of   Antioch. 

incomparable  vividness  and  vivacity,  and  "his  in-  After  his  death  he  was  enrolled  in  the  calendar 

genuity,  fancy,  fertility  of  invention,  and  inex-  of  the  Church  as  a  saint  and  martyr.    His  creed 

haustible   variety   in  vocabuhiry,  allusion,  and  is  given  in  Uefele,  History  of  the  CounciU  (Eng. 

turn  of  idiomatic  phrase  never  allow  the  atten-  trans.,  vol,  i.,  Edinburgh,  1871  sqq.). 
tion  to  flag.    Estimates  of  Lucian  as  a  man  and        LT7CIANI,  l99-chll'n6,  Sebabtiano.     See  Se- 

a  thinker  will  depend  on  the  philosophy  of  the  bashano  del  I^ombo. 

critic.  Lucian's  temper  is  essentially  negative  LUCID  IKTEBVAL  (Lat.  lucidus,  bright, 
and  destructive.  We  may  plead  that  he  was  a  from  luoere,  to  shine).  The  true  definition  of 
satirist  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Chris-  jucid  interval,  according  to  the  alienist,  is:  A 
tianity,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  esti-  period  of  time,  of  from  an  hour's  to  a  few 
mate,  he  mocked  only  at  folly  or  superstition,  days'  duration,  during  which  an  insane  per- 
\Ve  may  add  that  his  denials  imply  a  very  strong  g^n  appears  sane  in  speech  and  act,  and  in 
positive  belief  in  common  sense,  common  honesty,  general  manner  and  conduct  The  forms  of  in- 
good  taste,  and  the  great  tradition  of  Greek  art  ganity  in  which  a  lucid  interval  occurs  are  gen- 
and  literature.  But  to  most  readers  this  will  e^ally  characteriaed  by  exaltation  or  perversion, 
seem  a  very  small  residuum  of  positive  faith  There  may  thus  be  a  cessation  or  suspension  of 
and  enthusiasm  among  so  many  negations.  Espe-  ^jjg  f^^j  j^  mania;  there  cannot  be  repair  or  en- 
cially  will  Lucian  be  suspect  to  all  those  who  Hghtenment  of  the  obscurity  in  idiocy  or  demen- 
take  metaphysics  seriously,  or  who,  with  Bacon,  tja.  It  may  consist  in  the  mere  substitution  of 
had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  of  the  Talmud  clearness  and  calmness  for  violence  and  con- 
than  risk  rejecting  the  kernel  with  the  shell,  fusion ;  in  the  occasional  recognition  of  his  actual 
The  religion  at  which  he  mocked  was  either  the  condition  and  external  relations  by  the  lunatic ; 
outworn  Hellenic  mythology  or  the  degrading  q,  j^  the  re«stablishment  of  intelligence  and 
Oriental  superstitions  which  were  competing  for  natural  feeling  so  perfect  and  complete  as  to 
iU  place.  The  philosophers  whom  he  satirized  differ  from  sanity  solely  in  the  want  of  perma- 
were  unworthy  successors  of  Plato  and  Zeno.  nence.  There  invariably  exists  an  under-current 
But  the  Hermotimus  (well  paraphrased  in  an  ^f  unsoundness.  It  is  found  to  be  extremely  dif- 
interesting  chapter  of  Paters  Mariua)  shows  g^j^j^  ^^  distinguish  this  state  from  real  and 
that  his  skepticism  went  deeper,  and  that  he  trustworthy  restoration  to  reason,  except  by  ref- 
had  systematically  closed  his  mind  against  all  erenoe  to  duration.  Legally,  these  conditions 
attempts  of  either  philosophy  or  religion  to  tran-  ^^ve  been  held  to  be  identical.  A  will  executed 
fkcend  the  world  of  sense  and  common  sense,  during  a  lucid  interval,  although  that  was  ex- 
Renan  praises  him  as  the  one  man  who  in  an  tremely  transitory,  and  although  the  testatrix 
age  when  even  Marcus  Aurelius  coquetted  with  unloosed  the  straps  by  which  her  hands  had 
«uper8tition  remained  unaffected  by  the  taint.  \^^j^  confined,  in  order  to  execute  the  document, 
We  may  go  further  and  say  that  there  is  no  ^as  been  held  to  be  valid;  all  that  appears  to  be 
other  example  of  a  great  writer  (in  contradis-  required,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  prove 
tinction  to  a  mere  thinker)  so  utterly  undis-  that  the  conduct  of  the  individual  bore  the  aspect 
turbed  by  any  visitings  of  vague  yearnings,  mis-  ^f  rationality  and  health.  It  has  been  observed 
givings,  sudden  touches,  thoughts  beyond  the  that,  immediately  befoie  death,  a  small  proper- 
reaches  of  our  souls.  There  is  a  certain  hard-  tion  of  the  insane  regain  lucidity,  and  die  in  pos- 
ness,  his  warmest  admirers  must  admit,  in  the  session  of  comparative  sense  and  serenity.  This 
brilliance  of  Lucian.  He  lacks  the  natural,  change  is  supposed  by  some  to  depend  upon  the 
human  touch.  failing  powers  of  the  circulation.    Consult :  Shel- 

BlBUOGBAPHT.  Lucian  is  generally  read  in  the  ford,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  Concern- 
convenient  three-volume  Teubner  text,  edited  by  ing  Ltinatics,  Idiots,  and  Persons  of  Unsound 
Jacobitz,  who  also  edited  the  chief  annoUted  Mind  (London,  1833);  Taylor,  The  Principles 
edition  (Leipzig,  1836-41).  The  Relccted  Trans-  and  Practice  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  (London, 
lations  by  Emily  James  Smith  (Harpers)  are  1873);  Reese,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Tom- 
eminently  readable.  Professor  Gildersleev#,  in  cology  (Philadelphia.  1902)  ;  Spitzka,  Manual 
Essays  and  Studies^  devotes  a  witty  and  enter-  of  Insanity  (New  York.  1887);  Hamilton,  A 
taining  chapter  to  Lucian;  while  Croiset's  Essai  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  (New  York, 
•fir  la  vie  et  les  aruvres  de  Lucien  (Paris,  1882)  1887).     See  Insanity. 

conUins    the    fullest   and    best   exposition    and       LXT^CIFEB   (?-371).     Bishop  of  Cagliari.  in 

criticism.  Sardinia,  and  a  zealous  opponent  of  Arianism. 
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He  was  bom  in  Sardinia.     In  354  he  was  sent  mate  terms  with  Lselius  and  Scipio.   His  works 

by  Liberius,  Bishop  of  Home,  with  Eusebius  of  consist  of  thirty  satires,  a  comedy,  epodes,  and 

Vercelli,  to   defend  Athanasius  at  the   Council  hymns,  none  of  which  are  extant  except  800  frag- 

of  Milan,  for  which  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned,  ments  of  his  satires,  the  longest  of  which  has. 

and  then  banished  by  the  Arian  Eibperor  Con-  only  thirteen  verses.     These  have  been  collected 

stantius,  and  lived  mostly  at  Eleutheropolis,  in  and  published  by  R.  and  H.  Stephens  in  their 

Syria,  where  he  composed  his  chief  work.  Ad  Con-  Fragmenta  Poetarum   Veterum  Latinorum;   by 

stantium  Auguatum  pro  Sancto  Athanasio.     In  MUller  (Leipzig,  1872),  and  by  Baehrens  (Leip- 

oonsequence  of  his  bold  and  vehement  invective  zig,  1886).    Consult;  Mflller,  Leben  und  Werkc 

he  was  sent  to  Egypt.    Released  from  exile  on  the  dea  Gains  Luoiliua  (Leipzig,  1876)  ;  and  Patin^ 

death  of  Constantius,  361,  he  was  commissioned  Etudes  sur  la  po^ie  laiine  (Paris,  1883,  vol.  ii., 

by  the  Council  of  Alexandria  to  heal  the  divisions  pp.  366-400). 

in  the  Church  of  Antioch,  which  had  arisen  from        TrrrrrrKrA    /tj.      v       u  a-       i.     i-  \.a\ 

the  dissensions  between  the  Arians  and  the  Ortho-  .  ^J^^^^l^?^"  *^J  ^^"^  pertains  to  light), 

dox.     But  he  widened  the  schism  by  ordaining  In  Roman  mythology,  the  surname  of  J^^^^ 

Paulinus  to  the  see    for  which  he  was  rebuked  goddess  of  light,  and  especially  as  the  deity  who 

^hirfrienci^^^^^  presided  over  the  birth  of  children.     This  func- 

displeased   with    the    dliree   of   the   Council   of  Jj^"*  ^^  '^'^"^  ^""°*  ^^*Tv.  ^  P'"^"^*"^"^  ^»^*^ 

Ale^ndria  readmitting  the  adherents  of  Arian-  }^\  ^2™Ti?-,'^.T*^  ^^''n  ^^^?!f  .uTlSf  "f 

ism,  he  retired  in  363  to  his  native  island  of  '^^^J^  {Etletthuia)  m  Greek     At  the  birtB  of 

Sardinia  and   founded   a  small   and   short-lived  *  ^^»^^  *  ^I'^Tl  T"  °i!^^  *^  ber  temple,  and 

sect    called    Luciferians,    whose    distinguishing  women  sacrificed  to  her  after  a  safe  delivery, 
tenet  was  that  no  Arian  should  be  received  into        LXTCIXXS,  Itl^shl-Qs.    The  name  of  three  pope<^ 

the   Church.     He   died   in    Sardinia,    371.     His  Lucius  I.    Pope  probably  from  June  25,  253,  to 

works  are  in  Migne,  Patrol,  Lat,,  xiii.  March  5,  254.    That  he  was  banished  for  a  time 

LUCIFER   (Lat.,  light-bearer),  or  Phospho-  js  evident  from  a  letter  of  Cyprian  in  congratu- 

Bus.     The  morning  star.     Hesiod  makes  Phos-  l^^'^^i^^?^?  ^"  '^^^^  ^'^°l  ^?^®^   ^^^  *!^/" 

phorus    son    of    Eos,   the    dawn,    and   Astraus;  tion  that  he  died  a  martyr's  death  cannot  be 

others  call  his  father  Cfephalos.    He  is  the  favor-  Proved.     From  Cypnan  it  appears  that  he  wa* 

ite  of  Aphrodite,  with  whom  he  vies  in  beauty,  V"  ^^^'^^  ^J  the  restoration  to  the  Church  of  the 

and  of  whose  temple  he  has  charge.     When  the  l^P^?^    ^^^    ^^^}.  *^«^X    ^''Tx^^®-  ^**^\  ^^^!'^ 

identity  of  the  morning  and  evening  star  was  heathen  persecution.    Consult  Lipsius,  Cfcrofio^^^^ 

recognized,  Phosphorus  and  Hesperus  were  made  ^^  ^^  romtschen  Bxschofe  ots  zur  MUte  des 

brothers,  and  represented  in  art  much  like  the  ^'^^^^      rr^^,^,A.^^'r.uh  ^    ^      • 
Dioscuri.    In  the  translation  of  a  verse  of  Isaiah        .^f.^^f  "•  ^^P^  1144-45,  Gherard  da  Caoeiana- 

(xiv.  12)  the  word  is  used  with  reference  to  the  "^^^l".'-  p  first  appears  prominently  in  1124-30 a» 

glory  of  the  King  of  Babylon.    The  passage  runs  cardinal-presbyter  of  Santa  Croce  and  le^te  of 

L  the  Authorized  Version  as  follows:  "How  art  Hononus  II.  to  Germany.     In   1130  he  became 

thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  *  partisan  of  Innocent  II.,  who  at  Hononus  i* 

morning!    How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground,  death   was  elected   Pope,   against  the   Antipope 

which   didst   weaken   the   nations!"     Tliis   was  Anacletus   II.     He   was   rewarded   by   apppint- 

later  understood  to  be  the  fall  of  SaUn  from  ^^^^  J?   librarian  and  chancellor  of  the  Holy 

heaven,  and  thus  the  word  Lucifer  has  come  to  See.     He  succeeded  Celestine  II.   as  Pope,  but 

be  used  to  denote  the   fallen  archangel,  as   by  P^^^ved  unequal  to  the  difficulties  resultant  from 

Milton  and  many  others.  the  confused  state  of  affairs  at  Rome.     A  re- 

_______    ,.      ,.      .  ..  .      T     J  v^lt  broke  out,  Giordano  Pierleone,  its  leader, 

liTJCHiE,  Ift-sgl'.  A  narrative  poem  by  Lord  ^^s  chosen  patricius,  and  a  new  Senate  wa» 
Lytton  (Owen  Meredith),  published  in  1860  Prac-  elected  {Renovatio  sacri  senatus).  Lucius  was 
tically  a  French  novel  with  the  personages  altered,  ^^^ed  to  relinquish  his  exalted  rights  and  privi- 
but  the  diction  and  many  of  the  incidents  taken  leges,  and  content  himself  with  the  tithes  and 
from  the  Lavtnm  of  George  Sand,  it  was  a  clever  oblations  of  a  bishop  of  the  primitive  Church, 
metrical  experiment  in  English  anapaestic  rhymed  He  refused,  vainly  sought  aid  from  the  Emperor 
couplets  which  won  remarkable  success  and  pop-  Conrad  III.,  and  finally  enlisted  the  Frangipani, 
ulanty.  The  tale  could  have  been  told  as  well  enemies  of  Pierleone,  in  his  behalf,  but  died  be- 
in  prose,  and  the  poet  afterwards  regretted  its  fo^  the  decision  of  the  contest, 
publication  as  being  at  variance  with  his  riper  Lucius  III.  Pope  1181-85,  Ll)aldo  Allucingoli. 
experience  of  the  attributes  of  poetry.  During  his  pontificate  the  struggle  was  con- 
LTJCILITTS,  Gaius  (b.c.  148-103).  A  Roman  tinned  for  the  great  estates  bequeathed  by  the 
poet,  bom  at  Suessa  Aurunca  (Sessa),  in  the  Coimtess  Matilda  of  Tuscany  to  the  Holy  See 
northwestern  part  of  Campania,  Italy.  He  was  (1115)  and  contested  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  maternal  grand-  Barbarossa,  Lucius  replied  to  an  offer  of  com- 
uncle  of  Pompey  the  Great.  In  his  sixteenth  promise  from  the  Emperor  by  demanding  the 
year  he  served  under  Scipio  Africanus  at  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  estates.  This  JPred- 
«iege  of  Nuraantia.  He  is  generally  considered  erick,  with  the  existence  of  the  Empire  in  Cen- 
the  originator  of  Latin  satirical  composition,  at  tral  Italy  at  stake,  refused.  A  conference  held 
least  of  that  form  adopted  by  Horace,  Persius,  and  at  Vorona  in  October,  1184,  resulted  in  na 
Juvenal.  His  satires  were  popular  in  the  Angus-  solution.  Frederick,  however,  acceded  to  the 
tan  Age,  and  to  him  Horace.  Juvenal,  and  Persius  Pope's  request  to  begin  preparations  for  a  cru- 
seem  to  have  been  indebted  for  their  best  sade  to  rescue  Palestine  from  Saladin.  Lucius 
thoughts  and  expressions,  as  satirists.  His  style  was  expelled  from  Rome  through  insurrection^ 
was  distinguished  by  great  energy  of  expression,  and  although  he  obtained  money  from  England 
but  deficient  in  elegance  and  clearness.  He  at-  to  maintain  warfare  against  his  opponents,  after- 
tacked  vice  with  great  severity.   He  was  on  inti-  wards  resided  mainly  at  Verona. 
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LXTCIVEEy  VSS'bI-v^,     A  name  in  New  Eng-  velvets  is  carried  on;  large  railway  workshops 

land  and   Quebec,   corrupted   from  the   French  have  been  established   here,   and   Lucknow  has 

ioup  oervier   ('deer  wolf),  for  the  wild  cat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  grain,   raw  cotton,   tint- 

that  region — the  Canadian  lynx.     See  Lynx.  ber,  iron,  and  the  general  products  of  the  prov- 

LttCKE,  IvOcc,  Gottfried  Chbistian  Fried-  ^^^'    Although  Lucknow  is  conspicuous  by  an 

RICH  (1791-1866).    A  German  commentator.    He  absence  of   antiquities,   it   is   understood   to   be 

was  bom  at  Egeln,  in  the  Duchy  of  Magdeburg;  older  than  any  other  of  the  great  Indian  cities, 

studied  theology  at  Halle  and  at  Gottingen.     In  ^^^  "»  ^^^  ^^  ^^^c  *>een  founded  by  Lakshmana, 

1818  he  was  made  ordinary  professor  of  theology  brother  of  Rama.     From  1776  it  was  the  capital 

at  Bonn,  and  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  of  the  Kingdom  of  Oudh  until  the  annexation 

the  study  of  exegesis  and  Church  history.     In  by   the    British.     During   the   mutiny   of    1857 

1827   he  became  professor  of   theology   at  Got-  Lucknow  surpassed  every  other  station   in   the 

tingen,  and  died  there  February  14,  1855.     His  energy  and  obstinacy  of  the  defense  by  the  Bnt- 

chief  work  was  a  commentary  on  the  writings  ^^b  garrison  against  the  insurgents.    Intrenched 

of   Saint   John    (partly   translated,    Edinburgh,  >"  tbe  Residency,  now  one  of  the  show  places  of 

1837).     His  library  is  now  at  Harvard.  ^be  city,  for  twelve  weeks   1700   men  held  out 

LUCKENWALDE,  lyk'en-vai'de.    A  town  of  X'?orJ!l  ^n 'ttJlw  bv  Zl'  /ro^^'„n"/pr 

the  Province  of  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  situated  reCnforoed   in   September  by  new   troops   under 

on  the  river  Nuthe,  30  miles  south-southwest  of  Generals  Havelock  and  Outram.    The  siege  how- 

Berlin   (Man-  PruMia    E  2)      It  has  imnortant  ®^'®^'   ^*^   ^^^  nkised,   but   continued   until   Sir 

^Zh    oJ^    haf    f^!ff!?;ina     i'oniLn  aL!^o^^!!;«  Colin   Campbell    reached   the   city    two   months 

lumber.     Population,  in  1890,  18,398;   in  1900,  om:tli::?ng  feL'i"' P^^^^^^^ 

T  TTT. v-KT-P-i.  1  1/  :,  XT  r.  x  / ,  ,o«  ^28 ;  iu  1901,  264,049.  Consult  Innes,  Lucknoio 
n.^^^A^^^x,^^^!*.^'"'  NiKOLAUs,  Count  (1722-  o„^  o^^  i^  i^^  j^^ti  (London,  1896). 
94).  A  French  soldier,  born  at  Cham,  Bavaria.  ^^^.^^  ^^  «^«^»  ^^^^  r^ 
He  entered  the  Bavarian  Army,  then  that  of  I-XTCK  OF  EDEN  HALL,  The.  A  tenth-cen- 
Holland,  and,  in  command  of  a  corps  of  Hano-  tury  Venetian  drinking-glasa,  preserved  in  the 
verian  hussars,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Musgrave  family  at  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  Eng- 
Seven  Years'  War.  In  1763  he  joined  the  French  ^a"^-  The  legend  relates  that  it  was  stolen  from 
Army  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  the  fairies  and  that  the  fortunes  of  the  house  aro 
1791  he  was  made  a  marshal,  and  in  1792  took  closely  bound  up  with  it.  Under  the  title  Long- 
command  of  the  national  troops  in  the  north  bellow  translated  Uhland's  ballad  (1834)  "Daa 
of   France.     He  soon   was   replaced  by   Keller-  GlUck  von  Edenhall." 

mann,  and  was  reprimanded  by  the  Convention  LUCKY  OOWAN,  gou'an,  or  LuCKEN  Gowan. 

for  his  inadequate  success.     In  January  of  the  See  Globe- Floweb. 

""'fr/^lLr*!  f?'^^^*^"l"          .    ,     ,  ^     .  LUCBECE,  lA-krgs',  The  Rape  of.    A  poem 

T,  .^?r..*  *?J^  "?"•     P®  capital  of  Oudh,  by  Shakespeare,  based  on  the  story  of  the  wife  of 

British  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gumti,  42  l.  Tarquinius  Collatinus.   It  was  printed  in  1594 

miles    northeast    of   Cawnpore,    and    675    miles  ^^jth  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 

northwest  of  Calcutta  by  rail  (Map:  India,  D  3).  ^^^^^..^rr*     i^i.  i    -#  v.,  x      mi            ^  * 

The  river  here,  spanned  by  three  bridges,  one  of  ,  LTTCBETLA,  lA-kre^shl-A.     The  most  famous 

iron,   is  navigable  for   several   miles  above  the  ^f ^oine  in  early  Roman  stoiy.    She  was  the  wife 

town,  and  below  to  the  Ganges.    The  city  is  360  ?^  L.TarquiniusCo  latinus  (of  Collatia),  a  mem- 

feet  above  the  sea.     From  a  distance  it  has  an  ^^  f ^,  *  .?<^"^*Ji?l   ^/*"SS   ^^   ^^^    farquinian 

imposing  appearance,  with  its  domes,  minarets,  ^?y^^  ^^^^i^'     ^i^^  ^^«  ^«?\*«  A™y  .^^*«  **" 

and  pinnacle^!  but  the  impression  is  diminished  J^^PP?  ^^^?.*'  ^^«  y<^""«  !1?*'^^!J°  their  camp 

on   a   nearer   inspection  by   the   squalor   of   its  fell  into  a  discussion  regarding  the  character  of 

numerous  narrow  streets  and  the  mean  dwellings  l^^.'J,  ^^T^^'  and  resolved    in  a  lull  m  the  hos- 

of  the  poorer  natives.    The  chief  public  buildings  ^'^'^'^?>  ^\P^^  ^«^^  ^"1^  "^Tl  "P?"   ^^j™   ^J 

are  the^Juma  Musjid  or  great  mosque,  the  Kaislr  surprise.   At  Rome  they  found  the  King's  daugh- 

Bagh,  Chattar  Manzil  and  Farhat  Baksh  palaces,  ters  feasting  and  making  merry;  then  they  has- 

and  the  royal  mausolea,  including  the  Imambara,  ^^"^^^  ^l  Collatia,  where  Lucretia  was  spinning 

built     by     Asafudaulah     within     the     Machchi  «5»ong  ber  slaves.     Thereupon  they  returned  to 

Bhawan  or  great  fort,  the  latter  noted  for  its  ^^^  ^^,"1?  J  ^^  }^^  mfamous  Sextus  Tarnumius, 

splendid  western  entrance,  the  Rumi  Darwazah  ^."«  ^'  V^^  K]"^»  »^"*'  ^^^^  b/ «"*  ^^^^\^  P*»- 

or  Constontinople  Gate.    Considerable   improve-  «»<>"•   returned  secretly  to  Collatia,  and  m  the 

ments  were  effected   in  the  sanitary  conditions  dead  of  night  entered  Lucretia  s  room  and  forced 

during   the   latter  half   of   the   nineteenth   cen-  i^"";  ""^^^^  ?  *»«"'^^^  ^\^^^^i  *?  ?^"1P'^  7'^^  ^'^ 

turv,  and  the  city  took  control   of  the  water-  ^^^'^^^'  ^^ut  no  sooner  had  he  left  than  Lucretia 

wo^ks.     Among  the  educational  institutions   is  ^T^'f'^.u  ^^  househo  d    summoned  her  husband 

a  college  for  half-caste  children,  situated  in  the  2,"^    father,    and    related    what   had    happened, 

Martini^re.    a    pretentious   building   erected   by  ^.^'I'l' ^"'^^'"^/^T^?'7''^1^?   avenge   her,   she 

Claude  Martin,  a  French  private  soldier  who  rose  stabbed  herself  and  died.     When  the  facts  were 

to  power  and  wealth  under  the  British  and  native  i"^^"  ^"®   mdi^ant   people   arose   against   the 

governments.     The  Canning  College,  founded  in  Tarqu ins,  whom  they  expelled  from  the  city,  and 

1864,  and  affiliated  to  the  I^niversity  of  Alia-  established   the   Republican   Government    (c.509 

habad,  has  five  departments;  there  are  also  an  BC-).    See  Brutus,  Lucius  Junius. 

observatory,  an  interesting  museum,  hospital,  and  LT7CBETIA;    or,-    The    CniLDREK    OF    thk 

dispensary,     and     various     European     mission  Night.     A  novel  bv  Bulwer   (1846).*    It  is  the 

churehes  and  schools.    The  manufacture  of  mus-  story  of  Thomas  Wainwright,  a  noted  poisoner, 

Una,  lace,  gold  and  silver  brocade,  shawls,  and  who  appears  in  the  character  of  Vamey. 
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LXTCBETIA  GENS  (Lat.,  Lucretian  family),  demonstration  of  scientific  facts  and  principles 

One  of  the  oldest  gentes  of  Rome,  originally  patri-  is,  therefore,  of  vital  importance,  and  the  greater 

cian   and   subsequently   plebeian  as   well.     The  part  of  the  poem  is  inevitably  devoted  to  discus- 

pMttrician  surname  was  Triciptinus;  the  plebeian  sions  for  which  prose  would  have  been  a  more 

families  bore  the  surnames  Gallus,  Ofella,  and  natural  medium.     But  the  poet's  towering  en- 

Vespillo.     The  cognomen  of  the  poet  Lucretius  thusiasm  and  remarkable  power  over  language 

was  Carus.  have  forced  into  the  hexameter  verse  elements 

LUCBETIXTS  (Titus  Lucbetius  Casus)  seemingly  unmanageable. 
(C.90-C.56  B.C.)-  A  Roman  poet  of  the  first  rank.  The  poem  is  divided  into  six  books.  In  Book 
Of  the  details  of  his  life  practically  nothing  is  I.  he  states  as  the  basis  of  his  system  the  two 
known.  An  entry  in  the  chronicle  of  Saint  propositions  that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  be 
Jerome,  under  the  year  b.c.  94,  records  "the  birth  created  by  divine  power,  and  that  no  existing 
of  the  poet  Lucretius,  who  lost  his  reason  through  thing  can  be  reduced  to  nothing,  but  only  to  its 
a  love-philtre.  After  composing  in  the  intervals  ultimate  elements.  The  ultimate  elements  of  the 
of  his  madness  several  books  which  Cicero  subse-  universe  are  two,  void  and  atoms.  The  latter  are 
quently  edited,  he  died  by  his  own  hand  in  his  infinitesimally  small,  indivisible,  and  hidestruc- 
forty-fourth  year."  But  Donatus,  in  his  life  of  tible.  They  are,  further,  infinite  in  number,  as 
Vergil,  says  that  Lucretius  died  in  66;  and  this  void  or  space  is  infinite  in  extent.  Thus  the 
date  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  universe  has  no  centre,  as  the  Stoics  thought, 
first  mention  of  his  poem  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Book  11.  deals  with  the  motions  of  the  atoms,  the 
Cicero  to  his  brother,  written  February,  54.  The  diversity  of  their  shapes,  and  their  modes  of 
dates  90-56  may  thus  be  accepted  as  approximate-  combination.  In  the  discussion  of  their  motions^ 
ly  correct.  De  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  Keats,  the  famous  theory  of  the  clinamen,  or  *swerve' 
expresses  his  admiration  for  Lucretius  as  "the  from  the  straight  parallel  lines  naturally  fol- 
first  of  demoniacs,"  and  holds  that  "the  charac-  lowed  by  bodies  falling  in  space,  is  introduced  to 
teristic  manner  of  his  poem,  even  if  all  anecdotes  account  for  their  initial  contact ;  and  upon  this 
had  perished,  would  have  led  an  observing  reader  power,  inherent  in  the  atom,  is  based  the  freedom 
to  suspect  some  unsoundness  in  his  brain."  And  of  the  human  will.  The  atoms  difi'er  in  size^ 
it  is,  indeed,  generally  agreed  that  the  De  Rerum  weight,  and  shape  only,  and  have  no  secondary 
Natura  shows  such  unrelieved  intensity  of  thought  qualities.  Sensation  in  living  beings  is  a  function 
and  feeling,  coupled  at  times  with  such  som-  of  certain  special  atomic  combinations.  As  space 
breness,  as  to  make  quite  credible  the  tale  of  and  matter  are  infinite,  the  whole  universe  is 
madness  and  suicide,  tnough  not  necessarily  for  filled  with  systems  like  our  own.  In  Book  JIL 
the  cause  assigned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lucretius  presents  a  long  series  of  arguments 
masses  of  varied  and  disparate  facts  are  logically  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  composed  of  very  minute 
arranged,  the  reasoning,  whether  inductive  or  and  mobile  atoms,  and  is  so  intimately  associated 
deductive,  is  clear  and  consecutive,  and  the  en-  with  the  body  that  each  is  vitally  affected  by  the 
tire  poem  (of  about  7500  lines)  shows  marked  other  and  neither  can  survive  separation.  The 
symmetry  of  design  and  execution.  The  composi-  closing  260  lines  of  this  book,  in  which  the  right 
tion  of  so  extensive  a  work  per  intervalla  inaaniop  attitude  toward  death  is  passionately  urged,  is 
seems  most  unlikely.  It  is  certain,  however,  perhaps  the  noblest  passage  in  Latin  literature, 
that,  as  Lachmann  first  proved,  the  poet  did  not  The  fourth  book  is  a  continuation  of  the  third, 
live  to  put  the  final  touches  to  his  work.  Of  and  explains  the*  widespread  belief  in  the  con- 
many  paragraphs  there  are  double  drafts,  many  tinned  existence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  con- 
arguments  are  not  adjusted  to  their  context,  and  nection  with  the  theory  of  sense-perception  in 
the  workmanship  is  in  many  details  rough  and  general.  The  adaptation  of  the  senses  to  their 
inartistic.  The  lack  of  finish  is  especially  notice-  functions,  however,  does  not  justify  the  inference 
able  in  the  later  books.  It  is  evidently  impossi-  of  design.  The  action  of  the  mind  during  sleep 
ble  to  determine  exactly  to  what  extent  the  is  explained,  and  the  book  concludes  with  a  vivid 
posthumous  editor  is  responsible  for  the  existing  picture  of  the  disastrous  results  of  indulging 
text.  the  passion  of  love.    Book  V.,  to  the  modem  mind 

The  De  Rerum  Natura,  the  single  poem  into  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable  in  the  poem, 
which  Lucretius  poured  the  passion  of  his  life,  ascribes  the  formation  of  our  system  (which, 
is  an  attempt  to  vindicate  for  man  his  independ-  composed  of  perishable  parts,  will  some  day 
ence  of  thought  and  action  by  proving  the  cease  to  exist),  not  to  creative  intelligence,  but 
soundness  and  adequacy  of  the  Epicurean  phi-  to  countless  chance  combinations  of  atoms.  After 
losophy.  Once  make  clear  the  true  nature  of  the  the  emergence  of  the  earth,  sea.  sky,  sun,  and 
gods,  that  their  *happy,  careless  lives'  are  in  moon  from  the  confused  mass,  animal  as  well  as 
no  way  concerned  with  the  government  of  the  vegetable  life  was  produced  directly  from  the 
universe,  for  the  reason  that  everything  happens  earth ;  but  many  of  these  forms  of  animal  life 
in  accordance  with  fixed  laws  of  nature  and  not  were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  so  became 
by  divine  intervention ;  once  make  clear,  also,  the  extinct.  The  condition  of  primitive  man  is  de- 
true  nature  of  the  soul,  that  it,  like  everything  scribed,  and  then  his  gradual  advance  in  civiliza- 
else,  is  composed  of  atoms,  and  is  therefore  sub-  tion,  the  origin  of  language,  discovery  of  fire,  be- 
ject  to  the  universal  law  of  birth  and  death —  ginnings  of  civil  society,  of  religion,  and  of  the 
man,  set  free  from  the  fear  of  the  gods  both  arts,  use  of  the  metals,  weaving,  agriculture,  and 
here  and  hereafter,  absolute  master  of  his  fate  music.  Everything  in  the  constitution  of  the 
in  this,  the  only  world  that  he  is  to  know,  has  world  and  in  the  life  of  man  is  thus  shown  to  be 
it  in  his  power  to  live  a  life  of  noble  simplicity,  due  to  natural  causes,  not  to  divine  activity. 
The  proof  that  man  is  thits  *lord  of  himself*  With  the  same  purpose  in  view.  Book  VI.  is 
depends  ultimately  upon  the  atomic  theory  as  devoted  to  those  natural  phenomena  that  are 
formulated  orisrinally  bv  Leucippus  and  Democ-  usually  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  the  gods,  es- 
ritus,    and    later    modified    by    Epicurus.      The  pecially    thunder    and    lightning,    earthquakes. 
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volcanic  eruptions,  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Giunta   (1512),  by  Candidus,  and  those  of 

the  power  of  the  magnet.    The  discussion  of  the  Lambinus  (Paris,  1563;  3d  ed.  1570).     But  all 

spread  of  disease  leads  to  an  impressive  account  modern  editions  are  based  on  that  of  Lachmann 

of   the    plague  at  Athens,   based   upon   that   of  (Berlin,  1850;  4th  ed.  of  the  text,  1871;  of  the 

Thucydides,  and  with  this  the  book  and  the  poem  commentary,    1882).     The  text  was  edited   for 

abruptly  end.  Teubner   by   Bemays    (Leipzig,    1852),   and   by 

The  permanent  value  of  the  work  of  Lucretius  Brieger  (Lieipzig,  1894;  2d  ed.  1899).    The  most 

ia  not  due  to  its  scientific  discussions,  though  it  helpful   editions   to-day  are   those  of  H.   A.   J. 

is  to  these  that  the  greater  part  of  the  poem  is  Munro   (3  vols.,  text,  commentary,  translation; 

devoted.     It  is  true  that  the  atomic  theory  of  4th  ed.  London,  1886)  and  C.  Giussani   (2  vols., 

Democritus    and    Epicurus    (Lucretius    did    not  text   and   commentary,  with   good   introductory 

himself  make  any  contribution)  has  proved  to  be  essays;   Turin,   1896-97).     The  following  works 

the  most  fruitful  of  all  ancient  physical  theories,  will  be  found  of  special  value :  Sellar,  The  Roman 

and  that  many  of  the  general  principles  enunciat-  Poet^  of  the  Republic  (Oxford,  1881)  ;  Martha, 

ed  in  the  firsttwo  books  of  the  poem  are  in  striking  Le    po&me    de  Lucr^ce    (Paris,    1873);    Zeller, 

accord  with  modem  science;  true,  also,  that  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  trans,  by  Reichel 

brilliant  outline  of  anthropology  given   in  the  (London,  1880) ;  Lange,  History  of  Materialism, 

fifth  book  still  seems  essentially  correct.     But  trans,  by  Thomas   (Boston,  1881)  ;  Masson,  The 

in  countless  details  he  is  wrong,  even  absurdly  Atomic   Theory   of  Lucretius    (London,    1884) ; 

wrong.    Scientific  method  was  as  yet  little  under-  Wallace,  Epicureanism  (London,  1880).  See,  also, 

stood;   and  Lucretius,  in  this  respect,  was  not  Tennyson's  poem  Lucretius,  and  W.  H.  Mallock, 

in  advance  of  his  time.     He  possesses,  however,  Lucretius  on  Life  and  Death. 

in   high   degree   the    scientific   temper   and    the  LTTCEEZIA  FLOBIANI,  1^55-kra'ts*-&  flO'rd- 

scientific    imagination.      No    thinker   has    more  ^'n*.    A  partially  autobiographic  novel  by  George 

firmly  grasped  the  universality  of  law,  none  takes  Sand  ( 1847) 

greater  delight  in  the  discovery  of  facts  and  the  l^cBINO,  l55-kr8'n6,  Lake  (also  Lake  Lu- 

determination  of  their  meaning  and  connection.        .  ■    1  i  j    .•    ..»      a n  —w 

Ai— „.»  »i—  .»»_;.  4.i,_  -D^^.^o    t.«  i.«a  »_  5-  crine;   ancient  Locus  Lucrtnus).    A  small  salt- 
Almost  alone  among  the  Romans,  be  has  an    n-  ;  ,^    j    j^^,     ,,,     ^^     ^^    ,  jj    ,         j 

bom  taste  and  capacity  for  philosophical  specula-     """•'=•  '"^^ 4.1.'  ri..i*  „«  i>„™ is  u-  »  -„,,™, 

«s™   «_j  i.i.  ™i_j  _™—  »ir.„..»i.  *!.•  i-<.Ji^>i«<.  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Pozzuoli  by  a  narrow 

tion,  and  his  mind  moves  through  the  intricacies  ^      ^       ^     j          .    ^  ^.        j^  ^^s  famous  for 

°LV"H"f«»Tn                   *             *"           ""'*'  outers,  and  they  are  now  cultivated  there.     In 

ones  aamiranon.                                        *•      *    u_  the  time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  connected  Lake 

Neither  19  the  special  merit  of  Lucretius  to  be  Lu„inu8  with  Lake  Avernus    (q.v.)    and  with 

found  m  his  bterary  art,  although  the  De  Rerum  ^^^  .       ^,  ^^^  (gi„„,  Cumanis),  thus  form- 

^''f"''"  '*   "   'Pl'nd'd  monument  of   pure  and  .       ^^-^  j„,.^„  jj^^^^^    (p^^us  Julius),  celc- 

Tirile  Latinity.    He  was  evidently  a  wide  reader  ^^^^^^  ^     jj„,,^  „„j  y„  „      ^he  canals  and 

lK.thm  Greek  and  in  Latin,  and  well  versed  m  ^h^rves  were  entirely  destroyed  in  1538  by  the 

*''*j  ^l.'il*'*'"*  2.^  *^*  iwefs  craft.     The  diction  ,.„,„,„,„  upheaval  of  Monte   Nuovo  that  half- 

and  rhythm  of  Ennius,  in  particular,  had  a  gwat  fl,,^^        j^^^^  Lucrino. 

attractiveness   for   him,   and   the   poem   of  Em-  »-,-„  —  •.-,    w                     /-r    j^    r»     ^.  r        i 

pedocles  On  Nature  probably  determined  the  form  XTTCUL'LUS,  Gardens  of  (Lat.  Hortt  LucuU 

of  his  own.     While  he  himself  avowedly  regards  ^««wO;    famous  pleasure  grounds  on  the  slone  of 

his  poetry  as  merely  a  help  to  the  effective  ex-  the  Pmcian  Hill  at  Rome,  laid  out  with  lavish  ex- 

position  of  his  philosophy,  the  numerous  digres-  P^nse  by  Lucullus,  and  completed  by. Valerius 

sions,  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  deepest  mus-  Asiaticus.      They    contained    porticoes    and    li- 

ings  on  human  life,  as  well  as  countless  touches  braries,  a  banqueting-hall.  and  a  palace  which 

in  the  scientific  portion  proper,  all  reveal  poetical  afterwards    tecame    the    favorite    residence    of 

powers  of  the  highest  order.    The  cadence  of  the  Messalma.    Of  these  buildings  only  a  few  pieces 

hexameter  lacks,  of  course,  the  music  and  variety  ?^  wall  and  some  mosaic  pavement  under  neigh- 

that  Vergil  was  to  put  into  it.    The  verse  is  some-  Coring   streets    remain.      The    famous    Scythian 

times  monotonous,  but  more  often  its  ruggedness  !l»«;rP?n^"P,  *»\»  ^"^^^'  "^^^.I"  ***®  .^"i?""®,,^!."® 

and    majesty    harmonize    admirably    with    the  Tjffiz«.  and  the  head  of  Uysses  in  the  Vatican 

thought.  were  found  on  the  site  of  the  gardens. 

Lucretius  was  an  earnest  seeker  for  the  truth,  LXTCTTIXTTS^  Lucius  Licinius  (c.llO-c.57 
but  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  typical  Roman,  for  B.C.).  A  distinguished  Roman  general.  In  the 
a  definite  practical  end,  the  emancipation  of  first  Mithridatic  War  he  commanded  the  fleet  as 
mankind  from  the  bondage  of  superstition,  legate  of  Sulla.  In  B.C.  77  be  filled  the  office  of 
Against  the  anthropomorphic  deities  of  popular  prsetor,  and  immediately  after  held  the  admin- 
religion,  arbitrary  and  vengeful,  he  wages  war  istration  of  the  Province  of  Africa.  In  B.C.  74. 
with  a  fervor,  or  rather  fury,  that  is  almost  he  was  chosen  consul  along  with  Marcus  Aure- 
startling.  Epicureanism  seems  to  him  'a  healing  lius  Cotta,  and  received  Cilicia  for  his  province, 
gospel.'  and  he  its  preacher.  But  the  seriousness  while  Cotta  had  Bithynia.  Both  consuls  arrived 
and  exaltation  of  his  nature  makes  of  it  really  in  Asia  about  the  close  of  B.C.  74.  Cotta  was  soon 
a  new  philosophy.  Life  has  too  solemn  a  meaning  after  utterly  defeated  by  Mithridates,  who  had 
to  be  spent  in  the  quest  of  pleasure,  however  re-  burst  into  Bithynia  at  the  head  of  150,000  troops, 
fined.  Fortitude  and  renunciation  are  its  true  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Chalcedon,  and  was 
watchwords.  The  enduring  interest  of  the  poem  besieged  by  the  victor.  Lucullus,  however,  ad- 
is  thus  a  psychological  one,  and  is  due  to  the  vanced  to  his  relief  at  the  head  of  35.000  men, 
unconscious  self-portrayal  of  one  of  the  noblest  compelled  Mithridates  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
minds  in  history.  almost  annihilated  his  army  on  its  retreat.     In 

The  editio  princeps  was  published  at  Brescia  in  B.C.  71  Pontus  became  subject  to  the  Romans. 

1473.    The  most  important  of  the  early  editions  The  measures  which  Lucullus  now  introduced  in 

are  the  first  Aldine  (1500),  edited  by  Avancius,  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Asia,  to  secure 
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I                          the  provincials  against  the  fearful  oppressions  for  Justice  Shallow.    Consult  Henry  IV.,  part  ii., 

and  extortions  of  farmers  of  the  taxes  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Sidney  Ij&e, 
usurers,  especially  his  fixing  a  uniform  and  mod-  William  Shakespeare  (London,  1899). 
«rate  rate  of  interest  for  all  arrears,  show  that  he  LUinDITES  ( said  to  be  named  from  Ned  Lud, 
r^^*  VA*'*  "^'^f '  *"?  a""*°^  administrator;  but  „^  imbecile  who  in  a  fit  of  rage  broke  two  stock- 
though  the  cities  of  Asia  were  grateful  for  his  ing.frames).  The  name  first  assumed  in  1811  by 
c  emency,  the  equestrian  order  m  Rome  (who  had  ^ands  of  English  workmen  organized  for  tne 
the   farming  of   the   taxes)    became   implacably  destruction  of  ma'chinery 

hostile  to  him,  and  hw  own  troops  grew  disaf-  ^he  risings  were  due  in  part  to  a  general  Indus- 

fected  on  account  of  the  strictness  of  his  dis-  trial  depression,  and  in  part  to  the  want  of  em- 

<Jipline.     In  the  spring  of  b.c.   69  he  marched  pioyment  caused  by  the  displacement  of  hand- 

'''^  ^^^f*  "^'^^  t  «"!*",  ^^'•^^  of  12,000  foot  fabir   through    the*  introduction   of   machinery, 

and  3000  horse,  and  gained  a  complete  victoi^  At  Nottingham  the  Luddites  first  made  their  ap- 

over  Tigranes,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  220,000  pearance.     From   Nottingham,  between  the  au- 

men.     In  the  following  year  he  gained  another  ^umn  of  1811  and  the  summer  of  1812,  the  riots 

great  victory  at  the  river  Arsanias  over  a  new  g^j  to  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Leicester, 

army  led  against  him  by  Tigranes   and  Mith-  ^^d  to  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  They 

ridates;  but  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  legions--  ^^^^e  met  by  the  enactment  of  harsh  penal  la^-s. 

m  spite  of  these  splendid  triumphs--daily  m-  j^  ^^^  ^ade  a  capital  crime  to  destroy  any  sort 

creased.    Lucullus  now  wanted  to  besiege  Artax-  ^f  machinery  used  in  factories,  and  in  1812  seven- 

ata,   the   capital   of   Armenia    but   the   soldiers  ^^^  ^^^  ^/^^^  j,^^^  together  in  York.    Owing 

refused  to  advance  farther.    After  this  he  could  to  the  failure  of  the  harvests  and  to  the  economic 

'i'lT^*'?^'  "''^  *  ^""^^'^I  would  serve  under  him  depression  following  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 

At  last  he  was  superseded  by  Pompey,  and  left  ^         j^   1810  the  riots  broke  out  again  on  a 

Asia  B  c   66.    The  cabals  of  his  enemies  so  much  ^^^j^  ^            g^^l      ^„^  eventuallv  spread  over 

prevailed  against  him  that  he  was  three  years  in  ^^^^ly  the  whole  Kingdom.     Consult:  Peel,  The 

Rome  before  he  obtained  his  triumph.     In  con-  j^^^^/     ^f  ^j^^  Luddites,   Chartists,  and  Plug^ 

junction    with    the    aristocratic    party,    he    at-  Drawers  (2d  ed.,  London,  1888)  ;  Pellew,  Life  of 

tempted  to  check  the  increasing  power  of  Pom-  jj          Addington,   Viscount  Sidmouth,  vol.   iu. 

pey  and  the  attempt  caused  the  coalition  known  ^  London,  1847 ) . 

as  the  first  triumvirate.     But  he  was  ill  fitted  -"-^-l 

to  act  as  leader  against  such  unscrupulous  men,  liUDEMANN,    ly'dc-mAn,    Hermann     ( 1842 

and  soon  withdrew  altogether  from  political  af-  "")•    ^  German  Protestant  theologian,  bom  at 

fairs.    During  his  public  career  he  had  acquired  Kiel  (Prussia).    After  study  (1861-67)  at  Kiel, 

(but  not  unfairly)    prodigious  wealth;   and  he  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin,  he  was  appointed  a  lec- 

spcnt  the  remainder  of  his  life  surrounded  by  t^^^er  at  the  first-named  university  in  1872,  and 

a-rtists,  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  exhibiting  in  a  professor  of  New  Testament  exegesis  in  1878. 

his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Neapolis,  and  in  his  !»  1^84  he  became  professor  of  Church  history  at 

house  and  gardens  at  Rome,  a  luxury  and  splen-  Bern,  where  later  he  received  appointment  to  the 

dor  which  became  proverbial.    Toward  the  close  ^^^^^  of  systematic  theology  and  the  history  of 

of  his  life  his  faculties  began  to  decay,  and  his  philosophy  in  the  theological  faculty.    His  posi- 

property  was  placed  under  the  management  of  his  ^^°^  became  in  general  that  of  the  Jena  school, 

brother.    He  died  about  B.C.  67.  critical  and  liberal  in  both  instruction  and  pub- 

▼  •rr^^v     TT            «T       to'                              1.  I-  lications,  which  latter  include :  Die  Afiffcropotoj^ 

.   ^"V'    -^^^"^    ^^'    ^^®'*^r)\    -^^    English  des  Apostel  Paulus   (1872);  Die  Eidhruchigkeit 

journalist.     He  was  born  at  Crosby,  studied  at  unserer  neukirchlichen  Oeistlichen  ( 1881 ;  3d  ed. 

the  Crescent  School  and  in  Pans,  and  m  1864  i884)  ;  and  Die  neuere  Entwicklung  der  protes- 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle,    In  tantischen  Theologie  (1884). 

1870  he  went  to  London  and  joined  the  staff  of  ttt-tn-bi-m-    i«.#j        tt                 /-.*-,«  ,«^»v       a 

the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  in  1886  became  chief  »    I-uDEN,  Wden,  Heinbich    (1778-184i).     A 

editor  of  the  Daily  News,    He  became  kno\%Ti  as  German  historian      He   was  bom  in  Loxstedt; 

the  contributor,  over  the  signature  Toby,  M.P.,»  was  educated  at  Gottmgen,  and  from   1806  till 

of  the  amusing  and  oft-quoted  "Essence  of  Par-  his  death  was  professor  of  history  at  Jena.    His 

liamont,"  the  Punch  department  originated  bv  ?:^/,V"^  include:  the  A Z^i^cmctne  G^ohxchte  der 

Shirlev  Brooks,  and  also^^Tote  a  London  letter  ^""^^^  «"^  ^/^'iT  f  ^*  T'^~f^*"'^^^2?^^^  '  ^J^ 

to  several   nrovincial   naners      His  nublications  ffcmetne  Geschtchte  der  Volker  und  Staaien  des 

yo  several   provincial   papers,     iiis  puoiications  ^jiffclalters   (1821-22);  and  Die  Oesehichie  des 

include:     Man     and     Manners     tn     Parliament  ^     .    .       t-^h     /io      i      looe  o^%    iu-           i^  • 

(1875);    Oideon   Fleyce,   a   novel    (1882);    and  ^^^t^^^^^^n  lo^-*  (12  vols.,  1825-30,  his  most  im- 

Mr.  Gladstone:  A  Study  from  Life  (1896).  portant  worK. 

LirCY,  Sir  Thomas  (1632-1600).    An  English  LTOENSCHEID,  Vdrn-shlt.    An  industrial 

knight   known   in  connection  with   Shakespeare,  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  in  a  mountain- 

On  the  death  of  his  father   (1662)   he  succeeded  ^^  district,  33  miles  northeast  of  Cologne  (Map: 

to  the  estate  of  Charlecote,  about  four  miles  from  P/^s^ia  B  3) .    It  manufactures  cutlery,  articles 

Rtratford-on- Avon ;  rebuilt  the  manor  house ;  was  ?'  German  silver  and  other  alloys,  and  musical 

knighted    bv    Elizabeth     (1505);    became    high  instruments.     Its  iron-foundries,  machine-shops, 

sheriff  of  Worcestershire  (1580),  where  his  wife  and  cotton-mills  also  ^ve  employment  to  mary 

held  property;  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  War-  9.°^^^"*     ^^opulation,  m  1890,  10,457;   m  1900, 

wickfthire:  and  sat  in  two  Parliaments  (1571  and  "^'^fy- 

1584).     According  to  tradition,  which   is  per-  LTTDEBITZ,  Ki'dSr-fts,  Franz  Adolf  Eduakd 

liaps  in  part  true,  Shakespeare  stole  deer  from  (1834-86).    A  German  merchant  and  founder  of 

Lucy's    park     (about    1685),    and    as    a    result  the  first  German  colony  in  Southwest  Africa,    He 

found  it  convenient  to  leave   Stratford.     With  was  bom   in  Bremen,  where  his  father  waa  a 

little  doubt  Shakespeare  took  Lucy  as  his  model  tobacco  merchant ;  traveled  in  America  from  1854 
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till  1859,  and  after  his  father's  death  in  1878  holds  against  the  Welsh.     Here  Arthur,  eldest 

succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  business.    In  son  of  Henry  VII.,  celebrated  his  marriage  with 

1881  he  established  a  factory  at  Lagos,  and  in  Catharine   of   Aragon,    afterwards    the   wife    of 

188d  he  acquired  Angra  Pequelia,  which  the  next  Henry  VIII.;    here,   in    1634,   Milton's  mask  of 

year  was  placed  under  German  protection.     He  Comus  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  and  here 

was  drowned  in  the  Orange  River  in  October,  Butler  wrote  Huditras,     It  succumbed  to  sieges 

1886.  by    King    Stephen,    the    Lancastrians,    and    the 

LtfDEBS^  Iv'd^rs,  Alexander  Nikolatevitch,  Parliamentarians,  and  was  dismantled  in  1689. 

Count  (1790-1874).    A  Russian  general,  bom  in  Ludlow  has  a  very  old  parish  church,  and  its 

the  Government  of  Podolia.    He  entered  the  army  grammar  school,  founded  in  1282,  is  the  oldest  in 

when  he  was  a  boy,  and  for  fiftv  years  (1805-66)  ^^^  Kingdom.     The  town  owns  markets,  a  corn 

served  actively,  participating  in  a  hundred  bat-  exchange,  and  water-works.   Population,  in  1891, 

ties.     He  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  ^^^*  >»  1^1»  4552.   Consult:  Clive,  History  of 

1812,  in  1831  at  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  in  the  Lud/otr  (London,  1841)  ;  Wright,  History  of  Lud- 

Caucasus  ( 1844) ,  at  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  '^m?  (London,  1851 ) . 

near  Schftssburg  ( 1849) ,  and  in  the  Crimean  War.        LUDLOW,  Edmund  (c.1617-1692) .    An  Eng- 

Appointed  Governor  of  Poland  in  1861,  he  was  lish  Parliamentarian  and  regicide.    He  was  born 

recalled  after  a  year  of  severe  rule,  and  was  hon-  at  Maiden-Bradley,  Wiltshire ;  was  educated  at 

ored  by  the  Czar  with  the  title  of  Count.  Oxford;   joined   the  Parliamentary  army  under 

LT7IKGATE.     A  former  gate  in  the  western  Essex  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  at  the  battle  of 

part  of  the  ancient  wall  of  London,  bo  called  be-  Edgehill  in  1642.     After  the  death  of  his  father , 

cause  it  was  once  supposed  to  have  been  built  he  entered  Parliament   for   Wiltshire,   and   ob- 


removed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen-  ment  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  supported  the  bill 

tury,  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords.    He  yraa 

I.Tn>HIAirA,  KRSdTiJ-a'ni.  The  capiUl  of  a  °"V'  *l'*J."^8*i?  "^  •^*'"'l*'  J,"  ^"  independence 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Jalandhar  di-  «ndered  him  obnoxious  to  Cromwell,  who  sent 
vUion,  Punjab.  British  India,  on  the  North  him  after  the  death  of  Charlesto  Ireland  m  1660 
Western  Hailway,  71  miles  northwest  of  Am-  "^•*'' / /?'*'**^  command^  When  Cromwell  as- 
bala  (Map:  India,  0  2).  It  stands  on  a  navi-  ^y^A  t^e.  authority  of  Protector,  Ludlow  pro- 
gable  nullah  or  stream,  which  joins  the  Sutlej  *f«*'^  ?«"1"''*  '*'  '^>"«  «  favor  of  »«£""«• 
from  the  east  about  15  miles  below  the  town.  Returning toEngland,  he  refused  unqualifled sub- 
It  has  a  considerable  grain  trade,  and  is  noted  r.**'""  to  (h-omwell.  Distrusted  on  account  of 
for  iU  manufactures  of  chudders  or  sljawls  of  *'»'  refusal,  he  was  required  to  give  security  that 
soft  Rampur  wool,  iU  pashmina  cloths,  turbans,  he.woid  not  oppc»e  the  Government^  which  being 
and  scarfs,  furniture,  and  carriages.  Its  chief  pnvately  furnished  by  his  brother  Thomas  Lud- 
features  are  the  fort,  the  shrine  of  Abdul  Kadir-i-  J?^  '^*!rf.  yHr^f'^'  ^}"'^  }"^  "*«'<!«?  till 
Jalani,  the  Anglican  church,  the  American  Pres-  Cromwell  died.  He  then  returned,  was  active  m 
byterian  mission,  established  since  1840,  and  the  Parliament,  and  endeavored  to  restore  the  Coin- 
public  gardens.  The  town  waa  founded  in  1480  J'onweajth-  thithe  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
by  two  princes  of  the  House  of  Lodi.  Over  {^jl"?  ^TI*  "secure,  he  fled  the  county  in 
30,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  1660,  landed  at  Dieppe,  and  then  went  to  Swit^r- 
Population,  in  1891,  46,334;  in  1901.  48,649.  '^"*'  tak'ng  «P  nis  residence  at  Vevey.J\earied 
mm  ^ .  ifc. ■  mir f%ww^£s,'^!r  a  •!  i  ^i  wim  cxiie,  alter  ldc  acivem  oi  wiiiiam  xix.,  ne  re- 
LUiyiNGTON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  turned  to  England  in  1689.  but,  being  threatened 
of  Mason  County,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Michi^n,  lOo  ^.^h  arrest  for  participating  in  the  execution  of 
miles  northwest  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  ter-  Charles  I.,  he  again  fled  to  Vevev,  where  he  died, 
minus  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  (Map:  o^-^r  the  doorway  of  his  house  he  had  placed  the 
Michigan,  G  5) .  It  has  regular  communication  inscription,  Omne  solum  forti  patria  quia  patris. 
by  steamer  with  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  othw  Here  he  wrote  and  published  his  historically 
lake  iwrts,  and  through  freight  connection^  valuable  Memoirs  in  3  vols.  (1698-09;  new  edi- 
road  ferry  with  Mamtowoc,  Wis ,  61  miles  across  tion  bv  Firth,  London,  1894). 
the  lake.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  the  _  __1^^  ^-__  .^  „  ,  ^  «  ^ 
principal  industry;  but  there  are  also  extensive  LUDLOW,  FiTZ  Hugh  (1836-70).  An  Ameri- 
game-board  factories,  and  a  large  trade  in  grain,  «»»  author,  bom  in  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.  He  en- 
fruit,  and  salt.  THe  city  is  a  beautiful  summer  ^^red  upon  the  life  of  an  author  when  twenty 
resort,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marquette  y^a"  old,  and  one  year  later  (1857)  published 
River  and  in  a  lake  region  well  known  for  its  ^^^  Hasheesh  Eater,  which  achieved  immediate 
Ashing,  and  has  the  grounds  and  cottage  of  the  popularity.  He  next  became  known  as  a  sketch 
Epworth  League  training  assembly,  and  a  club-  »«<!  story  writer,  contributing  freely  to  Harper's 
house  and  park.  The  water-works  are  owned  Monthly  and  other  leading  magazines;  and,  hav- 
by  the  municipality.  Population,  in  1890,  7517;  '"S  ™ad«  »  Western  tour,  gave  an  account  of 
in  1900   7166  ^^^  experiences  in  a  work  entitled  The  Heart  of 

LUDLOW,*  IttdlA.     A  municipal  borough    in  'Jl'Sr/.Z^^^ 

Shropshire,   England,   at   the   confluence   of   the  ^"^*'  (1868),  designed  to  be  a  warning. 

Corve   and   Terae,    25   miles   south-southeast   of  LUDLOW,    James    Meekeb    (1841  —  ).      An 

Shrewsbury  (Map:  England,  D  4).    It  is  an  old  American  clergyman,  born  in   Elizabeth,   N.  J. 

and  very  interesting  town,  and  was  once  a  royal  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1861,  and  at  the 

residence,  surrounded  by  walls,  one  of  the  seven  Theological  Seminary  there  in  1864;  was  pastor 

gates  of  which  still  exists.   The  castle,  a  magnifi-  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  from 

cent  ruin,  was  one  of  the  most  important  strong-  1865  to  1869;  of  the  Forty-eighth  Street  Collegiate 
Vol.  XI[.--84. 
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Reformed    (Dutch)    Church,    New   York,    from  1872    to    1876    he    was    chief    engineer    of    the 

1860  to  1877 ;  of  the  Westminster  Church,  Brook-  Department   of   Dakota;    was    promoted   to   be 

lyn,  from  1877  to  1886,  and  subsequently  of  the  major  in  June,  1882;  was  chief  engineer  of  the 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Philadelphia  water  department,  by  special  per- 

Among   his   publications   are :    My   Saint   John  mission  of  the  Government  granted  in  a  resolution 

(1883)  ;  Concentric  Chart  of- History  {ISS5)  ;  The  of  Congress,  from  1883  to  1886;  and  from  1886 

Captain  of  the  Janizaries    (1886);   A  King  of  to  1888  was  engineer-commissioner  of  the  District 

Tyre  (1891)  ;  That  Angelic  Woman  (1893)  ;  The  of  Columbia.    He»had  charge  of  the  river,  harbor. 

Age  of  the  Crusades   (1896);  Deborah   (1901);  and  lighthouse  work  on  the  Great  Lakes  from 

and  Incentives  for  Life  (1902).  1888  to  1893.    From  1893  to  1896  he  was  military 

LUDLOW-  RoGEB   (C.1690-C.1665).     An  Eng-  attache  to  the  United  States  Embassy  at  London, 

lish  colonial  lawyer  and  administrator  in  Amer-  ^^  ^^^  promoted  to  be  lieutenantcolonel  of  en- 

ica.     He  was  born  at  Dinton,  Baycliffe,  Wilt-  ^}^f^^f  L»  :^"«!Jf.*'  ^®^^'  1!^^  president  of  the 

shire;  was  educated  at  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford,  J^^nited  States  Nicaragua  Canal  Commission  in 

and  afterwards  studied  law.     He  went  to  New  *•»«  same  year,  and  in  1897-98  had  charge  of  the 

England  in  1630,  and  became  one  of  the  first  set-  II^^'  V^AJ^^^  .^^^*^  ^^  ,  Y^^C^  o*^^'  •  u 
tiers  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  For  four  years  there-  ^}^y» .  1898,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
after  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Assistants  American  War,  he  was  appomted  brigadier-gen- 
for  Massachusetts  Bay,  part  of  the  time  repre-  eral  of  volunteers.  He  distinguished  himself  m 
senting  the  colony  as  agent  in  London,  and  in  ^^^e  Santiago  campaign,  was  promoted  to  be 
1634  was  chosen  Deputy  Governor.  In  1635  he  major-general  of  volunteers  in  September,  1898, 
was  defeated  by  John  Haynes  (q.v.)  for  Governor  was  president  for  a  time  of  the  board  appointed 
of  the  colony,  and  the  pique  at  this  defeat  and  to  organize  the  army  sea  transport  service,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  his  surroundings  led  him  in  in  December,  1898,  was  appointed  military  Gov- 
the  following  year  to  join,  with  a  company  of  crfior  of  Havana.  On  May  1,  1900,  he  was  re- 
his  Dorchester  neighbors,  the  migration  led  by  licved,  having  previously,  however  (in  January), 
Thomas  Hooker  (q.v.)  into  the  lower  Connecti-  been  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  in  the 
cut  valley.  He  settled  at  Windsor,  was  one  of  Regular  Army,  the  first  engineer  since  the  Civil 
the  first  commission  of  government,  in  Janu-  War  to  receive  a  line  brigadier-generalship.  He 
ary,  1639,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  at  afterwards  inspected  technical  military  institu- 
Hartford  called  to  formulate  a  constitution  tions  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  for  the 
for  the  Connecticut  towns,  and  is  believed  to  have  purpose  of  formulating  plans  for  a  United  Stetes 
drafted    the    famous    document  .known    as    the  Army  War  College. 

'Fundamental  Orders.'     In  the  following  April  LTTDOLF,  ICO'dAlf,  HiOB  (1624-1704).    A  dis- 

he  was  elected  Deputy  Governor  of  Connecticut,  tinguished   German  Orientelist.     He   was    bom 

In  August  he  accompanied   Capt.   John  Mason  at  Erfurt,  and  educated  there  and  at  Leyden.    On 

(q.v.)   in  his  second  expedition  against  the  Pe-  leaving  Leyden  he  traveled  through  Europe,  and 

quots.    On  the  election  of  Haynes,  who  had  also  ^hile  in  Rome  learned  Ethiopic  from  an  Abys- 

reraoved  from  Massachusetts  to  Connecticut,  to  ginian,  Gregorius  by  name,  whom  he  met  there, 

the  office  of  Governor,  Ludlow,  who  called  him  his  j^  1054  h^  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  the 

'evil  genius,'  left  Windsor  and  founded  the  town  D^ke  of  Saxe-GJotha,  and  in  1676  Chamberlain 

of  Fairfield,  but  continued  as  Deputy  Governor,  ^t  Altenburg.    In  1678  he  went  to  Frankfort-on- 

From  1643  to  1646  he  was  a  commissioner  m  the  the-Main,  where  he  died  in   1704.     Ludolf  was 

Congress  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.  ^^^  ^f  ^jjg  fl^st  of  European  scholars  to  Uke  up 

In  1646  he  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court  ^h^    scientific    study    of    Ethiopic,    and    his    re- 

to  codify  the  laws  of  Connecticut.     His  codiflica-  searches  form  the  starting-point  for  the  subse- 

tion   (published  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  m  1672)  quen^.    investigations   of   Ewald,   Dillmann,   and 

was   officially   adopted   in    1650,   and   was   long  others.    His  chief  works  are:  Hwtoria /«;«Aioptoa 

known  as  *Mr.  Ludlow's  Code.'     It  won  for  him  (Frankfort,  1681)  ;  Commentarius  and  Appendix 

the  title  of  the  'Father  of  Connecticut  Junspni-  to  the  same  (ib.,  1691,  1694)  ;  Relatio  Nova  de 

dence.'     In    1654,   after   being  censured  by  the  Hodierno    Habessinia    Statu     (ib.,    1698)  ;    an 

General    Court   at   New   Haven   for   infiuencing  Ethiopic-Latin   lexicon    (London,   1661;    2d  ed., 

Fairfield  to  make  an  unauthorized  atteck  upon  Frankfort,    1699),   and   grammar    (2d   ed.,   ib., 

the  Manhadoes,  he  left  the  colony  in  disgust  for  1702)  ;  and  a  grammar  and  a  lexicon  of  the  Am- 

Virginia.     In  1656  he  was  in  England,  and  ap-  |i„ic  language  (ib.,  1698). 

pears  to   have   settled   in   Ireland,  but  nothing  ^-m^j^-m-a-r    i«»/j«    «/  «    xr,             4             '^ 

further  is  known  of  him.    Consult :  Johnston,  The  ^J^^^^  IWdft-vg'z*,  Villa.     A  magnifi- 

Genesis   of   a   Sew   England  State    (Baltimore,  ?.^^^  7^"*  '"*  *.^®  T!J^!!^  S"*'  ""l ^T^^l  ^*fu' 

1883),  "Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,"  No.  I's^l^d  on  the  site  of  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  in  the 

11;   and  Johnston,  Cotiitertictit    (Boston.   1887),  early  part  of  the  Mventeenth  wntuiy  hy  Cardinal 

in  the  "American  Commonwealths  Series."  Ludovico  Ludovisi.    The  great  gardens  were  laid 

out  by  Le  Nfttre,  and  were  planted  with  trees  and 

LUDLOW,  William  (1843-1901).    An  Ameri-  shrubs    of   many   countries    and    adorned    with 

can  soldier,  born  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.    He  antique  statues.    The  buildings  were  the  palace, 

graduated  at  West  Point  in  1864,  was  commis-  the    gallery    of    stetues,    and    the    Casino    dell' 

sioned  a  first  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and  served  Aurora  with  a  fresco  by  Guercino.     The  latter 

under  Oneral  Hooker  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  building  alone   is  preserved;   the  grounds  have 

as  chief  engineer  of  the  Twentieth  Army  (5orp9,  been  sold  and  built  upon  in  recent  years.     The 

Army  of  the  Cumberland.    He  was  assistant  en-  collection  conteined  a  number  of  valuable  sculp- 

gineer  to  (General   Sherman's  army  during  the  tures,  among  them  the  celebrated  Ludovisi  Juno 

famous  'march  to  the  sea'  and  the  subsequent  and  Ludovisi  Mars.    The  marbles  were  removed 

operations    in    the    Carol inas,    and    earned    the  in  1891  to  the  Palace  of  the  Piombino  princes, 

brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.     From  who  inherited  the  property. 
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LUDWIGH,  iSodMo,  Abthub  (1840—).    An  tragedies,  Der  Erhfdrater  (1853)   and  Die  Mak- 

eminent   German   classical   philologist,   bom   at  kabder    (1854).     The   story   Zwiachen   Himmel 

Lyck,  professor  in  the  University  of  Kunigsberg.  und  Erde   (1857)    is  a  work  of  extreme  power. 

Ludwich's  most  important  w^orks  deal  with  the  His  Shakespedre-Studien  (1871,  enlarged  edition 

Homeric  poems  and  questions  relating  to  them.  1892)    ranks  high  among  critical   works  of  its 

Among    his    writings    are:    Scholia    in    Homeri  class.     His  collected  writings  were  published  in 

OdyaaecB  Auctiora   (Kdnigsberg,   1888);   Homeri  1801-92. 

Odysaea  (Leipzig,  1889,  1891) -5  Homerica  LVII.  LXTDWIO  SALVATOB^  sAl-vtt'tOr  (1847—). 

(Konigsberg,   1893-96)  ;   Die  Homerische  Batra-  An  Archduke  of  Austria  and  a  traveler  and  au- 

chomachia,  etc.   (Leipzig,  1896)  ;  Die  Homervul-  thor,  born  in  Florence,  the  son  of  Grand  Duke 

gate    ala    voralexandriniach    erwicaen    (Leipzig,  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany.     He  devoted  himself  in 

1898) ;    Der   Karer  Pigrea   und   aein   Thierepoa  his  youth  to  scientific  studies,  and  developed  no 

Batrachomachia  {1900).    Besides  these  he  is  the  gmall    skill    as    a    draughtsman.      He    traveled 

author  of  many  monographs  on  philological  sub-  through  the  Mediterranean,  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 

j^^*  America,  and  his  books,  mostly  illustrated  by  his 

JASDWlOf  l<J5d'vlK.  Alfred  (1832 — ).    A  Ger-  own  pencil,  include:  Eine  Jachtreiae  indieSyrten 

man  philologist  and  Sanskrit  scholar.     He  was  (1874)  ;  Loa  Angelea  in  SUdkalifomien  (1885)  ; 

bom  in  Vienna,  was  educated  there  and  at  Ber-  Die  Balearen  ( 1869-91 )  ;   Urn  die  Welt  ohne  zu 

lin,  and  in  1860  became  professor  of  comparative  tcollen  (4th  ed.  1886)  ;  and  Die  Lipariachen  In- 

philology  at  Prague.     His  published  works  are  aeln  (1897). 

marked  by  no  small   originality,   and  by   inde-  LTTDWIOSBUBa,  IWd'vlKs-bOTrK.  A  town  of 

pendence  of   commonly  accepted   views   both   in  WUrttemberg,  Germany,  9  miles  ^lorth  of  Stutt- 

general  and  Indian   linguistics.     They   include:  gart.    It  was  founded  in  1706  by  Duke  Eberhard 

Der  Infinitiv   im    Veda    (1871);    Agglutination  Louis  as  a  rival   to   Stuttgart;  and  was   later 

Oder  Adaption  (1873);  Die  philoaophiachen  und  greafly  enlarged  by  Duke  Charles    (Map:    Ger- 

religioaen  Anachauungen  dea  Veda   (1875)  ;  and  many,  0  4).     Ludwigsburg  is  the  second  royal 

Der  Rigveda  (1876-88),  a  translation,  with  com-  residence.     Fine  public  squares  and  promenades, 

mentary,  which  advances  the  theory,  also  held  and  a  royal  castle,  with  a  splendid  picture  gal- 

by  Sayce,  that  many  verb  forms  are  mere  adapted  lerv  and  gardens,  are  among  its  attractions.  The 

noun  cases  and  not  compounds  of  verb  stem  and  mam  importance  of  the  town  lies  in  the  fact 

pronominal  suffix,  the  standard  from  the  tradi-  that  it  is  the  chief  military  depot  of  WUrttem- 

tional  side.    The  last  work  has  been  augumented  berg,  with  a  cannon-foundry,  an  arsenal,  and  a 

by  Ueber  die  Kritik  dea  Rigvedatextea    (1889)  military  academy.    Among  iU  manufactures  are 

and   Ueber  die  Methode  bei  Interpretation  dea  metallic  wares,  musical  instmments,  cotton  and 

Rigveda  (1891).    He  also  wrote  on  Platona  Apo-  woolen  goods,  etc.    Population,  in  1900,  19,359. 

logie  dea  Sokratea  und  Kriton    (1856;   6th  ed.  LXTDWIGHB  CANAL.    See  Danube. 

^®^^^*  LXTDWIOfiHAFESTy    l55dMKs-ha'fen.       The 

LTTDWIG,    Karl    (1839-1901).     A    German  chief  industrial  and  commercial  centre  of  the  Rhine 

landscape  painter,  bora  at  Romhild,  Saxe-Meinin-  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 

gen.    From  the  study  of  sculpture  at  Nuremberg,  ^Yie  Rhine  opposite  Mannheim,  with  which  it  is 

he  turned  to  painting  at  Munich,  where  he  was  connected  by  a  railway  bridge  (Map:  Germany, 

the  pupil  of  Pilotym  1861-65.    Two  years  after-  c  4).    It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  extensive  manu- 

wards  he  went  to  Dttsseldorf,  and  in  1877-80  was  facturing    establishments.      These    include    the 

professor  at  Stuttgart,  then  settled   in   Berlin,  largest  chemical  works  in  the  world   (Badische 

where  he  was  elected  a  member  oj  the  Academy.  Anilin-   und   Sodafabrik)    and   manufactures   of 

Prominent  examples  of  his  extensive  mountain  various  acids,  fertilizers,  shoddy,  vinegar,  flour, 

V^^\  S?'?f7  ^I^lr?     ,f  ,  ,itlP®^r'^fi*^"^'  5'"^,  ^"®  spirits,  wagons,  machinery,  bridge  materials,  etc. 

"Saint  Gotthard  Pass"  (1878,  National  Gallery,  p^ior  to  1843  the  place  was  only  of  strategic 

Berlin);  the  same    (18^9    Stuttgart  Museum);  importance    as    the    t^-de-pont   of    Mannheim. 

"Alpine  Landscape"   (1882)   and  "Albula  Pass"  i„  ^hat  year  the  settlement  was  founded  by  King 

^t.*®^Tx) V^*^  '"  **?*  Dresden  Gallery;  and  "On  Loui^  i.  ^f  Bavaria,  and  in  1859  was  made  a  city, 

the  High  Frassen  m  Vorarlberg"   (1890,  bought  i^g  population  increased  by  the   annexation   of 

by  the  Bavarian  Goverament  m  1899).  adjacent  places  from  28,768  in  1890  to  61,914  in 

LUI>WIO,  Kabl  Friedrich  Wiliielm  (1816-  1^00. 

96).     A  German  physiologist,  born  at  Witzen-  LXTES,  IfS'fz  (Lat,  plague).    An  old  term,  but 

hausen,  Hesse.    He  was  educated  at  Eriangen  and  still  much  employed  as  a  synonym  for  syphilis 

Marburg,  became  professor  of  comparative  anato-  ( q.v. ) . 

my  at  Marburg  in  1846,  and  was  made  professor  LXTFTT,  l^ft,  Hans  (1495-1584).    A  German 

of  physiology  at  Leipzig  in  1865.    The  doctrine  of  printer  and  publisher,  commonly  called  'the  Bible 

•vitalism'  was  abandoned  by  physiologists  largely  printer,'  because  of  his  connection  with  Luther, 

through   his   researches,   and  many  of   his   con-  in  1534  he  printed  at  Wittenberg  the  first  com- 

tributions  have  formed  essential  elements  in  the  piete  edition  of  Luther's   Bible,   in  two  quarto 

structure  of  modem  physiology.     His  principal  volumes  with  illuminations  in  gold  and  colors  by 

work  is  Lehrbuch  der  Phyaiologie  dea  Mcnachen  Lucas  Cranach.    Lufft  printed  in  the  forty  years 

(1852-56).  following  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies 

ttroWIO,  Otto  (1813-66).    A  German  dram-  «>/  the  German  Bible.     He  also  printed  most  of 

atist,    novelist,    and    critic.     He    was    bom    at  ^he  other  works  of  Luther     Consult  the  biogra- 

Eisfeld,  in  Saxe-Meiningen.    Obliged  by  ill  health  P^v  by  Zeltner  (Altdorf,  1727). 

to  give  up  music,  which  he  had  studied  under  LXJGAKOy  lC5-gii'n6.     A  town  of  the  Canton 

Mendelssohn,  he  turned  his  attention  to  litera-  of  Ticino,  Switzei;land,  on  the  northwest  shore  of 

tare.    He  first  established  his  reputation  by  two  Lake  Lugano,   925   feet  above  sea-level    (Map: 
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Switzerland,  C  2).    The  town  is  entirely  Italian  favorite  rig,  and  is  used  for  vessels  of  consider- 
in   character,    with   arcaded   streets   and   broad  able  size. 

promenades   and  squares   along  the   lake   front,  LXTGCKNAOG.     In  Swift's  Oulliver's  TraveU, 

while  the  shores  of  the  lake,  with  their  terraced  an  island  off  Japan,  the  inhabitents  of  which 

vineyards  and  gardens  dotted  with  villas,  give  the  never  die.    The  account  of  the  island  shows  the 

scenerj'   an   Italian   aspect.     The    finest   edifices  miseries  of  immortality  without  the  powers  of 
of  the  towTi  are  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  with  .  youth  and  mind. 


sion  fresco  by  Bernardino  Luini.    The  view  from  ♦VT^uic^^i  r,«i™i      t'i*^,^  ;«  ^H  :«,.v^,4.««*  «„«,.-i 

Ti,     .     c?       6  1     4.            V               ^'i.   •            u  J  technical  school.     Ihere  is  an  important  annual 

Monte  San  balvatore,  whose  summit  is  r^hed  ,  j     ^.j,;^  ,         ,        ^^    ^    ^     ^^^    thirteenth 

by  a  cable  railwajs  IS  particularly  grand.    Popu-  ^^  ^  teniber.    The  trade  is  large  in  hemp,  grain, 

lation,  in  1890,  9600.    Lugano  was  an  important  „„i.*i/ ^ni-  «.;««  ^♦o     t»^«^»i»4^:^»  /^^«,™««\    :« 

..     J     .       .v'  -ijfjji     4             J  <          1            X  cattle.  Silk,  wme,  etc.    iropulation  (commune),  in 

city  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  formed  a  part  jqqj    07415 

of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  till  it  entered  the  Swiss  -JLZ^   /x    ^    »            ^            •       m. 

Confederation  in  1512.    Prior  to  1881  it  was  one  I-uGO  (Lat.  Lucus  Auguatt).    The  capital  of 

of  the  three  alternating  capitals  of  the  canton.  JJ^e  Province  of  Lugo,  in  the  northwestern  part  oi 

TTTAA  wn   T  .         Jr    r\        r  IT.    *             Ti.  1  Spam,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Minho,  46 

LTTOAKO,  Lake  op.    One  of  the  famous  Itel-  ^^,^,  'southeast  of  Corunn..  and  on  the  railr^d 

lan    lakes     situated   between   Lakes    Como   and  between  that  city  and  Le6n  (Map:  Spain,  B  1). 

Maggiore  m  the  southern  part  of  the  Canton  ^he  old  citv  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall, 

of  Ticmo.  Swjizerland.  and  partly  extending  mto  ^ly  of  Riman  origin.    It  is  about  36  feet  high 

the  Province  of  Como,  Italy.    Ite  length,  follow-  J^^^  jg  feet  wide,  and  has  86  cylindrical  towe4; 

ing  Its  windings  IS  about  20  miles;  its  width  no-  jj^  ^      „„^„  ^  magnificent  promenade  around  the 

where  exceeds  ^  miles;  its  depth  ranges  from  ^^     \        ^as  a  Romanesque  cathedral  of  the 

9oO  feet  in  Its  upper  part  to  loO  feet  at  Its  lower  t^^,fth    ^„tury.     There    afe    manufactures    of 

extremity.     It  receives  a  number  of  mountain  ,^^t^„  ,i„p„    ^    ^„^  ^^^  „j  t^^ar.   It  was 

streams,  among  them  the  Agno,  and  discharges  celebrated  in  fhe  time  of  the  Romans  for  its 

through   the   Tresa    into   Lake   Maggiore.     The  ^.^^  g„,^„,  ^^^^^     Population,  in  1887,  19.- 

sceneiy  along  the  shore  is  rugged  and  of  exceed-  ^gg;  in  1900,  28,024. 

mg  beauty.     The  lake  is  provided  with  steam-  _L,___   ,  .  /.      __  •        ......     „ 

boats.    Lugano  is  its  principal  town.  „^^®9^'  ^v'giis^-    The  capital  of  the  County  of 

TTTAA-Kroir    1 ..1/      AX          •     1.1.    n  Krassd-bzOrOnv,  Hungary,  situated  on  the  river 

I.TTOAiraK,  loo-gdnsk'.     A  town  m  the  Gov-  Temes,  34  miles  east-southeast  of  Temesvftr  by 

ernment  of   lekaterinoslav,  Russia,  situated  on  ,„-|   Aw^^,  w„^„«-„  -a  a\      t*  «»  a:^;^^  k«  ♦wl 

.,      T                 i.  'u  4.           *  iv     T\      A      nA/\      •!  rfl^il  (Map:  Hungarv,  Jl  4).    It  is  aiviaed  bv  the 

the  Lugan,  a  tributary  of  the  Donetz,  240  miles  ^'zr^tX  r,.>rmf«  ^nH  P„m«n  L„«mu    inhahitivi 


1  V  •  1     Ti.  -•    i.i_          i.    *           X        1     •    1    A  principal  article  of  trade.    Lugos 

and  brick.   It  is  the  seat  of  a  meteorological  sta-  fj^ek  bishop,  and  has  a  gymnasium.   It  was  for- 

tion  a  mineralogieal  museum  w^ith  a  hbrary,  and  ^^^^,    fortified.    Populatfon.  in  1900,  16,126. 

of  the  special  administration  of  the  Grovernment  ^     oatt/^cij-wt 

coal-mines  in  the  basin  of  the  Donetz.   Lugansk  ,    I*uG-SApi  (from  Swed.,  Norw.  lu^r^a,  to  pull 

grew  up  around  an  iron-foundrv  erected  bv  the  ^7  t"e  forelock,  from  lugg,  forelock,  hair  of  the 

Government  in  1795.  Population,  in  1897,  20,400.  l\ead),     A  sail  in  the  shape  of  a  quadrilateral, 

▼  TT/AA-DTk    o-    r^    ^  ^     /loiAnox       A     w  tlic  licad  sliortcr  than  the  foot  and  the  luff  shorter 

LTT'OABD,  Sir  Edwabd  (1810-98)      An  Eng-  than  the  leech.    The  head  is  bent  to  a  yard  which 

l.sh  soldier.     He  was  educated  at  the  military  .,  foisted  bv  halliards  bent  (i.e.  made  fast)  about 

college  in  Sandhurst,  entered  the  British  Army  as  one-fourth  or  one-third  the  length  from  the  for- 

an  ensipi  in  1828.  and  served  many  years  with  ^.^^j  ^„j      ^he  tack  of  the  s^il  secures  at  the 

distinction  in  India.    He  was  m  the  Afghan  VVar  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^  ^^^^^  distance  forward  of 

of  1842.  in  the  campaipi  on  the  Sutlej.  m  that  of  .^    j^     ,          .,  .                ^^         j              ^^^ 

the  Punjab  and  m  the  Persian  expedition  of  1857,  „,  .^  „iye8  spread  of  canvlTwith  a  low  «ntre  of 


nnd  in  most  lug-rigs  either  the  sheet  or  tack  must 

LXIGDUinrM.     Tiie   Latin  name   of  Lyons  also  be  dipped. 

^V^-:^^,^^  «.m,Aw^^^«.      m^     X..  liUGWOBM.     An  English  name  for  the  lob- 

LUGDUNXTM  BAr'AVCBUM.     The  Latin  ^o^m    (q.v.). 

name  of  Leyden.  LTTINl/lSo-^'n^  Bernardino  (c.  1475c  1533). 

LXTOGAaE.     See  Baggage.  a  Milanese  painter,  of  the  high  Renaissance.  He 

liUGGEB  (probably  from  lug,  sail,  ear,  from  was  born  at  Luino,  on  Lake  Maggiore.  between 

Swed.,  Norw.  lugga,  to  pull  by  the  forelock,  from  1475  and  1480,  the  son  of  Giovanni  Lutero.    His 

7m.7<7,  forelock,  hair  of  the  head).    A  small  ves.sel,  chief  master  was  Borgognone  (q.v.),  with  whom 

carrying  two  or  three  masts,  with  a  lug-sail  (q.v.)  he  labored  in  the  decoration  of  the  Chapel  of  San 

on  each,  and  occasionally  a  topsail.    The  rigging  Maurizio,  Milan.    The  years  between   1521   and 

is  light  and  simple,  and  the  form  of  the  sails  1530  he  spent  in  decorating  churches  at  Milan, 

enables  a  lugger  to  beat  close  up  to  the  wind.  Saronno,   and    Lugano.    He  was   a    follower  of 

Among  English  boats,  the  lug-rig  rarely  extends  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  though  there  is  no  record  of 

beyond  the  larger  class  of  fishing  vessels,  though  his   ever   having   personally   known   or   studied 

tl'ere  are  some  very  eleerant  lugger  yachts  in  the  under  that  master.    The  earliest  work  attributed 

different   clubs,      tn    France,    however,    it    is    a  to  Luini,  a  "Pietd,"  in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria 
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della  Pasaione  at  Milan  (1610),  shows  the  in- 
lluence  of  Borgognone;  but  his  paintings  be- 
tween the  years  1510  and  1520,  including  many 
of  his  easel  paintings,  are  in  Leonardo's  style. 
After  1520,  though  retaining  the  principles  of 
Leonardo  as  the  basis  of  his  work,  his  frescoes 
show  greater  independence  of  execution  and  more 
individual  power.    He  died  soon  after  1533. 

He  chose  his  subjects  from  the  Bible,  sacred 
legends,  and  mythology.  His  portrayal,  while 
tender  and  sympathetic,  appealing  to  the  emotions 
rather  than  the  intellect,  is  accurate,  the  action 
good,  and  the  coloring  refined.  His  work  is  tran- 
sitional, departing  from  the  strength  of  the  old 
masters  and  groping  after  the  beauty  of  per- 
fected Italian  art.  He  worked  in  oil,  tempera, 
and  fresco,  but  is  most  famous  as  a  fresco  painter, 
and  he  especially  excelled  in  church  adornment. 

His  most  important  frescoes  are:  "The  Cruci- 
fixion," in  the  Church  of  3anta  Maria  degli  Angeli 
at  Lugano;  "Saint  Catharine  Borne  by  Angels," 
the  "Madonna  Enthroned  Between  Saint  Anthony 
and  Saint  Barbara,"  in  the  Brera  Gallery^  Milan ; 
"Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns,"  in  the  Am- 
brosiana,  Milan ;  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  at  Saronno,  including  a  "Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin"  and  the  "Presentation  in  the 
Temple;"  another  series  in  the  Chapel  of  San 
Maurizio,  Monastero  Maggiore,  Milan,  and  the 
decorations  of  Palazzo  Litta,  Milan,  now  in  the 
Louvre.  His  easel  paintings  are  especially  nu- 
merous in  the  public  and  private  collections  of 
Milan.  In  the  Brera  are  two  late  Madonnas,  <me 
with  a  rose  hedge;  in  the  Ambrosiana  "Tobias 
and  the  Angel."  His  best-known  other  works  in- 
clude: "Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist,"  in  the 
Ufiizi,  Florence;  **Modesty  and  Vanity,"  in  the 
Sciarra  Palace,  Rome;  "Jesus  Among  the  Doc- 
tors," in  the  National  Gallery,  London;  "Birth 
of  Christ,"  in  the  Berlin  Museum;  and  "Hero- 
dias,"  in  the  Louvre.  Consult:  La  Fenestre, 
"Luini,"  in  Gazette  dea  Beaux  Arts  (1869),  vol. 
ii.;  Gauthier,  ib.,  vols.  xxii.-xxiii. ;  Williamson, 
Bernardino  Luini  (London,  1899). 

LXTIKOy  lT55-efn6,  A  town  in  the  Province  of 
Como,  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tresa,  on  the 
east  shore  of  Lake  Maggiore  (q.v.).  It  markets 
grain,  wine,  and  fruit,  weaves  cotton,  spins  silk, 
has  several  good  hotels,  and  is  easy  to  reach  by 
mil  or  by  Lake  Maggiore  steamboat.  Population 
(commune),  in  1881,  3540;  in  1901,  5890. 

LTXISE,  \T>S'^ze,  Augustb  Wilhelmine  Ama- 
I.IB  (1776-1810).  Queen  of  Prussia.  She  was 
born  at  Hanover,  where  her  father.  Duke  Karl  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  was  in  command  of  the  gar- 
rison. She  was  married  to  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  William  III.,  in 
1793.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne  she  be- 
came exceedingly  popular,  her  great  beauty  being 
united  with  dignity  and  grace  of  manners,  and 
with  much  gentleness  of  character  and  active 
benevolence.  This  popularity  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  her  conduct  during  the  period  of  na- 
tional calamity  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Jena,  when  she  displayed  a  patriotic  spirit, 
energy,  and  resolution.  Just  before  Tilsit  (q.v.) 
she  visited  Napoleon  and  sought  in  vain  to  win 
merciful  terms  for  Prussia,  and  she  brought  her 
husband  to  favor  Stein  and  Hardenberg.  She 
died  on  a  visit  to  her  father  in  Strelitz.  Her 
memory  is  cherished  in  Prussia,  and  the  Order 
of  Luise  in  that  kingdom  was  founded  in  honor 


of  her.  Consult:  Hudson,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia  (London,  1874)  ; 
Mommsen  and  von  Treitscke,  Konigin  Luise  ( Ber- 
lin, 1876)  ;  Adami,  Luise,  Konigin  von  Preussen 
(12th  ed.,  Gtttersloh,  1888). 

I«XJISE  DOBOTHEA,  dd'rd-tft'A  (1710-67).  A 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Altcnburg,  of  marked 
literary  tastes.  She  was  born  at  Coburg,  and 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1724,  was  edu- 
cated by  her  stepmother,  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  the  Great  Elector.  In  1729  she  mar- 
ried her  cousin,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Gotha,  later 
Duke  Frederick  III.;  she  bore  him  four  children, 
of  whom  the  third,  August,  was  a  friend  and 
patron  of  Wieland,  Herder,  and  Goethe.  Luise 
took  some  interest  in  politics,  but  much  more  in 
literature  and  science,  and  carried  on  a  varied 
correspondence  with  French  men  of  letters,  espe- 
cially Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  D'Alembert,  and 
also  with  Frederick  the  Great. 

LXTISE  VOK  GALL,  fdn  g&l.  The  pseudonym 
of  the  wife  of  Levin  SchUcking  (q.v.). 

LUITPOLD,.  loo'It-pAlt,  Kabl  Joseph  Wil- 
HELic  LUDWio  (1821—).  Prince  Regent  of  Ba-  « 
varia.  He  was  born  at  W^iirzburg,  and  married 
in  1844  the  Archduchess  Augusta  of  Tuscany. 
He  fought  in  1866  against  Prussia,  but  was  on 
the  general  staff  of  the  Prussian  Army  in  the 
war  of  1870-71.  On  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
Louis  II.  of  Bavaria,  in  1886,  Prince  Luitpold 
became  Recent,  owing  to  the  insanity  of  Otho, 
the  new  Kmg. 

LTTITPBAKD,  lOT'It-prand.    See  Liutpbasd. 

LUKACS,  Iv'kach,  BfiLA  VON  (1847-1901).  An 
Hungarian  statesman,  born  at  Zalatna.  He  stud- 
ied law  at  Pesth,  was  elected  to  the  Diet  in 
1872,  and  in  1886  became  director  of  the  Hun- 
garian State  railways,  in  which  capacity  he  in- 
troduced important  reforms.  On  the  death  of 
Baross,  in  1892,  he  became  Minister  of  Com- 
merce. He  wrote  a  number  of  financial  works, 
including  a  treatise  on  the  Financial  and  Taw 
System  of  Au>stria  and  Hungary  (1876)  ;  one  on 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  (1882)  ;  and  others 
on  the  financial  administrations  of  Rumania, 
England,  and  France.  ) 

LUKASZEWICZ, Ui'k&shev^ch,  JozEF  (1799- 
1873).     A  Polish  historian,  bom  at  Kromplevo,. 
near  Posen,  and  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Posen.     In  1829  he  was  appointed  librarian  of 
Count  Raczynski.     With  Poplinski  he  formed  a 
Polish  press  and  publishing  house,   and  edited 
Tygodnik  Literacki,  Prsyjaciel   ludu,   and   Ore- 
dotcnik.     In   1852,  after  teaching  Latin  several 
years  in  Posen,  he  bought  the  Targoszyce  estate- 
and  resigned  from  his  position  as  librarian.    His 
works  include  a  translation  of  Pliny's  "Natural 
History   (1845);  the  Protestant  histories:   Hia- 
domoic  historycsna   o  Dyssydenhach   w  miescie' 
Poznaniu  w  XVL  w  XVII.  wieku  (1832;  trans* 
lated   into  German,    1843),   on   the    history   of 
dissent    in    Posen ;    a    work    on    the    Bohemian 
Brethren,  O  Ko^ciolach  Braci  Czeskich  w  daicn^j 
Polsee   (1835)  ;   and,  on  the   Calvinist  body  in 
Lithuania, />2icye  koScioldw  tc^fznania  hehteckiego 
na  Littoie  (1841-43);  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical 
history,   Krdtki  opis  historyczny   ko6ciolow  pa- 
rochialnych  (1858-63) ;  a  sketch  of  Posen,  Ohraa 
historyczno-sialystycsny  miasta  Poznania{\S39)  ; 
a  geography,  written  with  the  pseudonym  J.  An- 
dryszowicz,  Qeografia  starozitnej  Polski  (1842)  ; 
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and  the  valuable  history  of  Polish  education,  presents  in  its  working  out  the  naturally  result- 
Historya  ezkdl  w  Koronie  i  W.  Ks.  Lit,,  etc.  ant  characteristics  which  we  should  expect  to 
(1849-61).  find.     Of  the  four  Gospels  its  narrative  is  the 

LUKE  (Lat.  Lucas,  Gk.  Aoi;«af,  Loukas,  prob-  ^?S^  complete  in  its  extent,  beginning  not  merely 
ably  contracted  from  Lat.  Ijucanus),  The  au-  ^^^^n  ^J^e  annunciation  of  Jesus*  birth  (i.  26-38) 
thor  of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Acts  Tt^  Matthew  does— but  with  that  of  the  birth  of 
in  the  New  TesUment.  There  is  little  direct  infor-  ''^^^  ^'^^  Baptist  (i.  6-25),  and  ending  with  a 
mation  concerning  Luke.  According  to  tradition  P^^^S^  ^'^'ch  must  be  taken  as  the  Evangelist's 
and  an  old  reading  of  Acts  xi.  27,  which  Zahn  f^atement  of  the  ascension  (xxiy.  6063).  With- 
{Einleitung,  p.  334)  thinks  reliable,  he  was  a  '?  ^"®*®  "™*^^  ^***^  Gospel  is  also  the  fullest  in 
member  of  the  church  at  Antioch  as  early  as  *"®  number  of  events  which  it  records,  almost 
C.40  A.D.  This,  however,  is  not  certain.  The  o^e-^hird  of  all  the  sections  contained  in  the 
*we'  sections  of  Acts  (xvi.  10-18;  xx.  6-xxi.  18:  ^y^opjic  narrative  being  peculiar  to  it.  This 
xxvii.  1-xxviii.  16)  show  that  he  was  a  member  of    sp«<^>a"y  ^i  material  is  seen  particularly  in  its 

Paul's  missionary  company  when  the  latter,  on  f<^<^o^*^  o^  what  is  commonly  known  as  Jesus' 

his  second  journey,  c.60  a.d.    (Acts  v.  36-xviii.  }^?^    journey    to    Jerusalem     (ix.    61-xix.    28). 

17),  sailed  fromTroas  to  Macedonia.    He  seems  to     ^^P}^^^,  «Tf  °^  ^^^  *^™®  P  ^^^  ^®"«  passage 
have  stayed  at  Philippi  until  the  Apostle  stopped  evidently  belong  elsewhere  in  the  narrative,  no 
at  that  place  (spring  of  66)  on  his  return  from  ?r^^^  ^^  the  Gospels  gives  this  portion  of  the 
his  third  journev    (Acts  xx.  6).     Luke  accom-  *^ftory  so  fully  as  does  this  one,  the  larger  part 
panied  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably  in  ^^  ^^^^  ^°  chapters  being  peculiar  to  it. 
attendance  on  him  during  his  two  years'   im-        ^^  ^*®w  ^^  ^^^^  ^*cts  the  arrangement  which 
prisonment  at  Csesarea.    As  one  of  Paul's  com-  ^^  Evangelist  has  given  his  material  is  inter- 
panions  on  the  voyage  to  Rome,  he  experienced  esting.     After  the  prologue  there  is  a  passage 
•  the  shipwreck  and  its  attendant  sufferings.     At  devoted  to  the  prefatory  history,  containing  the 
Home,  during  the  Apostle's  two  years'  imprison-  annunciation  of  the  births  of  John  the  Baptist 
ment    (69-61),   he  seems   to   have   resumed   his  ^^^  ^f  Jesus   (i.  6-38),  with  the  visit  of  Mary 
practice  of  medicine   (cf.  Col.  iv.  14),  and  also  ^  Elizabeth  (i.  39-66)  ;  the  birth  of  John,  with 
assisted  Paul  in  Christian  work  (cf.  Philem.  24).  ^^®  prophetic  song  of  Zacharias  (i.  57-80) ;  the 
He  was  a  faithful  attendant  on  Paul  in  his  sec-  ^^^^^  o^  Jesus,  preceded  by  the  enrollment  decree 
ond  Roman  imprisonment   (c.64-66),  even  when  ^^^  followed  by  the  visit  of  the  shepherds   (ii. 
other  friends  had  deserted  him  (II.  Tim.  iv.  11).  120)  ;  the  circumcision  and  presentation  in  the 
Later  in   life,  probably  after  Paul's  death,   he  Temple,  with  the  prophetic  song  of  Simeon   (ii. 
wrote  his  Gospel,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  one  21-40)  ;  and  the  later  visit  of  the  boy  Jesus  to 
Theophilus,  a  man  of  some  rank,  according  to  Jerusalem    (ii.  41-52).     The  ministry  of  Jesus 
tradition  a  resident  of  Antioch    (cf.  Luke  i.   1  '^  then  introduced  by  the  preliminaiy  narrative 
sqq.).     He  afterwards  wrote  the  Acts,  dedicat-  prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the  political  situation 
ing  it  to  the  same  friend  (Acts  i.  1).  ^^  ^-^at  time   (iii.  l-2a),  and  containing  an  ac- 
Luke  was  of  Gentile  extraction.     His  works  ^^^^^  ^^  *^«  ministry  and  death  of  the  Baptist 
show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  culture,  and  his  ^"*-  2b-20),  and  the  symbolic  induction  of  Jesua 
faithfulness  to  Paul,  with  the  latter's  affectionate  ^"^  His  work   (iii.  21-iv.  13),  in  the  midst  of 
mention  of  him   (Col.  iv.  14),  is  evidence  of  a  ^^^><^'^   *»   inserted   the  ^nealogical   record    (iii. 
sincere,  warm-hearted  spirit.     Contrarv  to  the  23-38).     The   public   ministry  of   Jesus    is   di- 
scommon   view.    Professor    Ramsay   thinks   that  ^3^^*^'  ^^l^^^  *^  ^^  ^^*^^'  *"^°  ^^°  "^*'°  P^'" 
Luke  was  a  native  of  Macedonia  and  met  Paul  ^^^^^-    ^he  first  gives  an  account  of  Jesus'  work 
first  at  Troas  (Acts  xvi.  10).    For  details  as  to  among  the  people  (iv.  14-ix.  17).    Unlike  Mark 
Luke's  writings,  see  Luke,  (Jospel  of,  and  Acts  ( qv. ),   however,   or   even   Matthew    (q.v.),   the 
OP  THE  Apostles.   Consult,  besides  the  commen-  »^'®"«  ^^  ^^'^  work  is  wholly  confined  to  Galilee, 
taries  on  Luke:   Zahn,  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  no  account  being  given  of  the  popular  work  in  the 
Testament,    vol.    ii.    (Leipzig,    1900);    Ramsav,  feg'^n  north  of  (>alilee.     This  is  then  followed 
Saint  Paul  the  Traveler  and  the  Roman  Citizen  ^^  ^^f  second  portion,  which  Ss  apparently  m- 
(New  York    1896).  tended  by  the  Evangelist  to  describe  Jesus'  work 

*  '  of  instruction,  mainly  among  His  disciples   (ix. 

LUKE,.  Gospel  OF.  The  third  of  the  New  Tes-  18-xix.  28).  The  scene  of  this  portion  is  un- 
taraent  Gospels.  It  is  peculiar  in  the  amount  equally  divided,  a  few  verses  being  given  to  the 
and  arrangement  of  its  material,  the  reason  for  instruction  in  the  regions  near  to  Galilee  (ix. 
which  is  given  in  the  prologue  to  the  narrative  18-50) — which  thus,  after  all,  attaches  Luke's 
(i.  1-4).  In  this  prologue  it  is  clearly  stated  narrative  geographically  to  Jesus'  work  in  the 
that  the  author's  purpose  in  writing  the  narra*  north  country,  the  larger  part  being  given  to  the 
tive  was  that  its  recipient,  Theophilus,  might  instruction  on  Jesus'  so-called  last  journeyings 
know  the  certainty  (riiv  dfffpdXetav)  regarding  the  to  Jerusalem  (ix.  51-xix.  28).  Of  these  two  por- 
word  (\6yiap)  in  which  he  had  been  catechetically  tions  the  former,  though  so  much  smaller,  con- 
instructed  (KaTTfx'^Orjs).  With  a  view  to  this  he  tains  that  which  is  fundamental  to  the  whole  in- 
desired  to  write  him  an  orderly  record  (KaOe^iji)  struction,  recording  the  disciples'  confession  at 
of  this  history,  having  carefully  folloAved  it  Csesarea  Philippi  (ix.  18-21),  the  transfiguration 
up  from  its  beginning  (verse  3),  consulting,  (ix.  28-36),  and  the  initial  announcements  by 
evidently,  not  merely  such  fragmentary  ac-  Jesus  of  His  passion  (ix.  22-27,  43-45)  ;  the  lat- 
counts  of  it  as  had  been  variously  prepared  ter  is  conspicuous  for  the  parabolic  element  in  it 
(verse  1).  but  also  the  primary  witnesses  to  it  (see  chs.  xii.-xix.).  The  ministry  in  Jerusalem 
and  proclaimers  of  it  on  whose  personal  evidence  (xix.  29-xxi.  38)  gives  the  public  entry  into  the 
these  accounts  rested  (verse  2).  His  plan  was,  city  (xix.  29-48).  the  conflict  with  the  leaders  of 
consequently,  much  more  historical  in  its  con-  the  people  (xx.  1-47),  and  Jesus'  e5^^hato1ogicaI 
ception   than   that   of   Matthew   or   Mark,   and  discourse  (xxi.  1-36) — the  narrative  closing  with 
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the  passion  and  the  resurrection  (xxii.  l.-zxiv. 
49).  To  this  is  added  what  was  intended  by  the 
Evangelist  to  be  a  statement  of  the  ascension 
(xxiv.  50-53) — a  statement  which  is  enlarged  by 
him  in  the  opening  verses  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
(i.  M2). 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  third 
Gospel  is  the  latest  of  the  three  Synoptic  Gospels 
(see  Gospels,  Bynoptio  Problem),  it  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  critical  debate  whether,  in  his 
narrative,  the  author  made  use  of  Matthew  as 
well  as  of  Mark.  But  whatever  sources  he  used, 
canonical  and  extra-canonical  (cf.  the  statement 
in  i.  1-4),  it  is  characteristic  of  his  work  that  it 
is  done,  not  only  with  an  historical  aim  in  view, 
but  in  a  literary  spirit.  This  is  clear  from  his 
constant  tendency  to  enrich  the  narrative  rhetor- 
ically— ^his  ability  to  do  which  is  evident  from 
the  literary  character  of  his  prologue.  At  the 
same  time  no  other  Evangelist  uses  such  strik- 
ing Hebraisms  and  uses  them  so  conspicuously 
as  this  one.  The  combination  of  these  two  ele- 
ments gives  a  versatility  to  his  style  which  is  not 
possessed  by  any  other  of  the  Evangelists.  A 
marked  example  of  this  auality  of  style  is  seen  in 
the  sharp  change  from  ttie  classical  prologue  (i. 
1-4)  to  the  Hebraistic  narrative  of  the  nativity 
(i.  5-ii.  52).  That  this  Hebraism  comes  from 
the  linguistic  character  of  the  sources  used  may 
be  granted;  but  the  author's  willingness  to  use 
it,  as  he  does,  in  the  narrative  of  purely  Hebrew 
events  (note  the  difference  in  the  linguistic  char- 
acter of  the  story  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  and 
the  record  of  Paul's  travels  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
and  notice  that  the  Hebrew  element  is  practically 
nearly  absent  from  the  Palestinian  narrative 
which  the  (jk>spel  gives)  shows  on  his  part  a  cer- 
tain literary  conception  of  what  was  proper  in 
the  treatment  of  the  different  lines  his  narrative 
pursued. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  whoever  the 
author  was.  he  was  identical  with  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Acts — ^and  further  that  he  was  not 
an  eyewitness  of  the  Gospel  events,  though  he 
was  not  necessarily  outside  of  the  Gospel  gen- 
eration. In  fact,  the  latter  point  is  practically 
stated  by  the  author  himself  in  his  prologue 
(cf.  i.  2). 

From  the  evident  literary  character  of  the  au- 
thor's writings  it  is  most  natural  to  infer  that 
be  was  a  Crentile  Christian  of  Greek  culture. 
This  is  questioned,  indeed,  by  only  a  few  scholars. 
At  the  same  time,  from  a  survey  of  its  theologi- 
cal views,  as  Mrell  as  its  vocabulary  and  its 
phraseology,  it  is  plain  that  the  author  is  of  a 
strikingly  Pauline  cast  of  mind,  the  only  ques- 
tion practically  being  as  to  the  degree  of  his 
Paulinity.  Unlike  the  other  Gospels,  this  one 
names  the  reader  for  whom  it  was  intended — a 
certain  Theophilus  (i.  3).  From  the  term  used 
in  addressing  him  CrpdrctfTc),  he  was  evidently 
a  roan  of  rank;  while,  from  the  general  Gentile 
tenor  of  the  narrative — especially  the  evident 
it^orance  regarding  Palestinian  geography  and 
Jewish  customs  which  it  implies  on  its  reader's 
part — ^he  was  clearly  a  Gentile  Christian.  The 
Gospel  gives  no  hint  of  Theophilus's  residence, 
though  such  tradition  as  exists  makes  it  An- 
tioch.  The  author's  motive  is  clearly  given  in 
the  prologue — ^that  Theophilus  mierht  have  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  the  words  regarding  which  he 
had  been  instructed  (i.  4).  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dmt  that  the  reader,  who  was  either  a  convert  or 


well  advanced  toward  an  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity, stands  as  a  type  of  the  general  class  for 
which  the  Gospels  were  written*  They  had  been 
instructed  orally  and  largely  on  religious,  if  not 
doctrinal  lines,  as  candidates  for  baptism  (note 
the  significant  use  of  the  word  jcari^x4%'i  ^ 
i.  4),  the  historical  background  not  having  been 
prominent,  to  say  nothing  of  complete.  To  such, 
especially  if  gathered  from  paganism,  it  became 
a  matter  of  interest  and  of  importance  to  know 
the  full  history  which  stood  behind  the  salvation 
which  had  been  taught  them.  See  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

As  to  the  time  of  this  Gospel's  $(rriting  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  marks  which  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  seem  to  indicate  a  date  previous  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (  a.d.  70) .  On  the  other 
hand,  the  military  terms  in  such  passages  as 
xix.  41-44  and  xxi.  20-24  (terms  peculiar  to  this 
Gospel)  would  readily  agree  with  the  event  hav- 
ing taken  place  when  the  author  wrote ;  while  the 
announcement  of  the  Second  Advent  does  not 
seem  to  be  connected  so  much  with  this  definite 
catastrophe  as  with  the  indefinite  future  of  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  being  fulfilled  (cf.  xxi.  24- 
28  as  compared  with  Mark  xiii.  19-27  and 
Matt.  xxiv.  21-31,  and  see  further  such  com- 
parisons as  Luke  xxi.  7  with  Mark  xiii.  3-4  and 
Matt.  xxiv.  3,  Luke  xxi.  12  with  Mark  xiii. 
9;  though,  on  the  other  side,  we  cannot  but 
notice  in  Mark  xiii.  10-12  and  Matt.  xxiv.  12-14 
far-reaching  future  statements  to  which  Luke 
has  no  parallel).  On  the  whole  the  most  likely 
date  is  between  70  and  80. 

In  the  internal  evidence  there  is  nothing  which 
would  render  impossible  an  authorship  by  Luke, 
the  companion  of  Paul.  In  fact,  such  conclusion 
is  the  general  though  not  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  criticism.  Patristic  evidence,  however,  is 
very  clear,  summing  itself  up  into  a  witness  to 
the  existence  of  the  book  as  lar  back  as  the  last 
decade  of  the  first  century,  and  a  recognition  of 
its  Lukan  authorship  as  far  back  as  the  second 
half  of*  the  second  century.  According  to  the 
common  literary  custom  of  the  first  century  age, 
the  name  of  the  author  must  have  been  originally 
prefixed  to  the  dedication  of  the  book  (i.  1-4). 
From  this  place  it  evidently  was  transferred  to 
the  title  of  the  book  as  the  book  came  to  be  ac- 
cepted into  the  canon.  The  only  title  ever  at- 
tached to  the  book,  however,  points  to  the  name 
of  the  author  as  Luke. 

Professor  Blass  of  Halle  has  carried  out  in 
application  to  this  Gospel  his  suggestion  original- 
ly made  regarding  the  two  text  forms  of  the 
Book  of  Acts;  only,  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel, 
the  shorter  text  is  represented  in  that  of  the 
Codex  Bez»  (D),  the  longer  in  that  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Bibliography.  Besides  the  usual  New  Testa- 
ment introductions,  the  introductory  portions  of 
the  more  recent  commentaries  on  Luke,  and  the 
special  Synoptic  works  referred  to  in  the  lit- 
erature cited  under  Matthew,  Gospel  or, 
consult:  Halcombe,  Gospel  DiMcuUies,  or  the 
Displaced  Section  in  Luke  (Lonaon,  1888)  ;  Bak- 
huyzen,  Dogmatisch  Karakter  dat  van  het  Evan' 
(jeiie  van  Lucas  wordt  teegekend  (Amsterdam, 
1888)  ;  Feine,  Vorkanonische  Ueherlieferung  des 
Lukas  in  Evangelium  und  Apostelgeschickte 
(Gotha,  1891);  Krenkel,  Josephus  und  Lukas 
(Leipzig,  1894)  ;  Bernard.  The  Songs  of  the  Holy 
Nativity    (London,    1895) ;    Blass,    Evangelium 
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Secundum  Lukam  {Lei^ag,  1897);  id..  Philology  fundamental  principle  of  what  has  since  come 

of    the    Ooapela    (Eng.    trans.    London,    1898) ;  to  be  recognized  as  the  French  school  of  opera, 

Vogel,    Zur    Charakteristik    des    Lukaa    tiach  and  introduced  simplicity  and  directness  of  ex- 

Sprache  und  8til  (Leipzig,  1899) ;  Wright,  The  pression.     Up  to  1778  LuUy's  operas  continued 

Gospel  According   to  Luke  in   Greek    (London,  to  hold  the  public  favor ;  but  after  Gluck,  Piccini, 

1900).  and  Paisiello  came  into  fashion  he  was  heard  no 

LXTKE  OF  PRAGUE  (c.1460-1528).  Abishop  ^\^;|-  ^^^f<^  ^  ^•5^'*  I',  «o«f  ^  ^\?.^^^'  ^^-^ 
of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  He  was  born  in  ^^^f^)  and  Armxde  (1686)  are  his  most  un- 
Bohemia,  studied  at  Prague,  visited  Constanti-  PO'tunt  compositions.  He  died  m  Pans, 
nople  and  th&  East  to  see  if  there  were  primitive  LULLY,  Raymond  (Raimundo  Lullo,  Rasion 
Christians  there  (1491),  and  lUly  and  France  Lull)  (c.1235-1316).  One  of  the  temarkable 
to  confer  with  the  Waldenses  (1497-99).  He  men  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  a  pioneer 
was  chosen  bishop  in  1500.  The  Bohemian  in  Europe  in  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language 
Brethren  had  in  him  a  stanch  and  wise  defender,  and  Mohammedanism.  He  was  born  at  Pal- 
He  improved  their  ritual,  prepared  their  cate-  ma,  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  of  gbod  familv,. 
chism  and  hymn-book  (1505)— <J€rtainly  among  about  1235.  In  his  youth  he  led  a  dissolute  life 
the  earliest  publications  of  the  kind — wrote  as  courtier  and  soldier.  But  about  1266  he  with- 
against  their  critics,  and  brought  them  into  con-  drew  to  solitude,  and  for  five  years  led  the  her- 
tact  with  the  German  reformers  (1522  and  1624).  mit's  life.  The  sudden  change  produced  a  fervid 
In  all  he  wrote  some  80  volumes  in  Latin  and  and  enthusiastic  state  of  mind,  under  the  influ- 
Bohemian.  ence  of   which   LuUy   formed  the   project  of  a 

LXTLE,   looia.     A  tribe  or  confederacy  with  spiritual  crusade  for  the  conversion  of  the  Mus- 

several  subtribes,  apparently  constituting*^  a  dis-  sulmans,  an  idea  he  never  afterwards  abandoned, 

tinct  stock,  formerly  roving  over  the  Chaco  re-  In   1272  he  entered  the  Third  Order  of   Saint 

gion  of  Northern  Argentina.    In  1690  the  Jesuit  Francis,  and  two  or  three  years  later  persuaded 

Barcena  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  language  which  K>ng  James  of  Aragon  to  found  a  monastery  in 

he  called  the  Tonioote,  after  one  of  their  sub-  Majorca  to  train  missionaries  for  his  project.    In 

tribes.     Another  grammar  of  the  language  was  pursuance   of    this    plan    he    studied    theology, 

published  by  the  missionary  Machoni   in   1732.  philosophy,  and  the  Arabic  language.    The  better 

They  are  now  extinct,  the  nearest  representatives  to  prosecute  his  studies,  he  betook  himself  to 

of  the  ancient  tribe  appearing  to  be  the  Vilela,  Paris,  and  recei^d  his  degree  there  in  1288.   He 

on  the  Vermejo  River,  in  extreme  Northeastern  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  taught  and  strove  to 

Argentina.  enlist  popes  and  princes  in  his  enterprise.     His 

LUI^eA    \T5Sf\f^-R     A  Dort  of  Sweden   situated  success  was  not  great,  and  at  the  end  of  1291  or 

^rTXrrwii  if^^iL^a  o^f^o  i^^h  ^JV^o^JuT  beginning  of  1292  he  went  to  Tunis  to  carry  on 

on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lule-  ,  . |  ^ork  sinrfe-handed     He  drew  larce  crowds  of 

Elb.     After,  the  fire  in  1887  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  ^IwT«    ^£L^«     f^^    h^A^.l^^^ifn^^^i^l 

regular  plan  with  straight  streets.     Since  it  be-  ^^^''^Ta.H^Ia            I      disputations   with 

came  a  !-ailroad  terminus  in  1889  it  has  grown  ^^^^^   Mohammedans,  who    however,   were  as 

— .v;^i«   :«    i^,^^»^^    i^;««  ♦i*^   «ii{«#   ^^v^,^^  anxious  to  convert  him  as  he  to  convert  them, 

rapidly   in   importance,   being  the   cniei   export  ,    .,             ,.             .,    .    ,...,                               ' 

♦«„.«  *«•  n^uilZ*^  ;^««  «^«     r^u^-,.  ««>»^w^o  a.-^  ai*d  the  result  was  that  little  impression   was 

town  for  (jieliivara  iron  ore.     Utner  exports  are  _  j    .       -i-x.        x  *.!.         _x»         i?'     ii     l 

lumbpr     tar     reindeer     skins     and    salmon       A  °^*^^  ^^  ®"**^®^  ®^  **®  parties.     Finally,  however, 

?e"mJhip^Vrl  [;  Shotm^    PopuTatioJ  J;-"^  --  thrown  into  prison  and  exnell^  fr.m 

in  1901    9484                                                     •  country.    After  lecturing  at  Naples  for  sev- 

*  eral  years,  he  proceeded  to  Rome;  thence  to  his 

LTTLL^  Ramox.    See  Lullt,  Raymond.  native  island  of  Majorca,  where  he  labored  for  the 

LULLY,   lalll,  or  LTJIXI,  Jean  Baptiste  conversion    of    the    Mohammedans    and    Jews; 

( 1633-87 ) .  A  celebrated  composer,  and  the  found-  ^"^nce  to  Cyprus  and  Armenia,  zealously  exerting 

er  of  the  French  opera.     He  was  born  at  Flor-  himself  to  bring  back  the  different  schismatic 

ence,  the  son  of  a  miller,  and  displaying,  while  P^'il^^^  ^J^  *^^  Oriental  Church  to  orthodoxy     In 

still    a    child,    a    remarkable    natural    gift    for  1306-07  he  again  undertook  to  prove  the  truth  of 

music,  he  was  educated  by  a  monk  in  the  use  of  Christianity  to  the  Mussulmans  of  Africa,  and 

the  guitar.     At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  ^'a*.  »«»>»   expe^ed     He  subsequently  went  to 

Paris  and  found  employment  as  scullion  in  the  ^^ris,    and   lectured   against   the   principles   of 

household  of  the  Princess  de  Montpensier.     He.  Ayerro^.     His   appeals   to   the   Pope   were   not 

however,  taught  himself  to  play  the  violin,  and  ?,l*^g*^^V^!L  'ju'tless.    inasmuch    as    he    induced 

was  placed  among  the  24  violinists  atUched  to  Clement  V.  to  provide  for  instruction  in  Onen- 

the  service  of  the  King.    He  soon  undertook  com-  ^^\  languages  at  Rome.  Pans,  Oxford,  Bolc^a, 

position,  and  so  successfully  that  the  King.'  hav-  and    Salamanca.      In    1315    Lully   undertook   a 

ing  heard  him  perform  his  own  pieces,  made  him  ^^^"rd   mission    to    Africa.      Eager   for    martyr- 

the    leader    of    a    new   band,    called    'Ics    petits  dom,  he  threatened  the  people  with  divine  judg- 

violons.'    He  was  subsequentlv  appointed  super-  ment  if  they  refused  to  abjure   Mohammedan- 

intcndent  of  Court  music,  and  finally  placed  at  isni.      At   Tunis    he    was    dragged    out    of    the 

the  head  of  the  Academic  Rovale  de  Musique,  city,  stoned,  and  died  of  his  wounds  on  a  ves- 

which  the  King  founded  in  1669,  and  was  made  sel  at  sea  near  the  island  of  Cabrera.  June  30, 

one  of  the  King's  secretaries.     He  composed  19  1315.     His  body  was  carried  to  Majorca,  a  fine 

operas,  besides  ballet   music  and  miscellaneous  tomb  was  erected,  and  stories  of  miracles  have 

pieces,  and  even  such  composers  as  Handel  and  gathered  about  it.    Lully's  system  of  logic,  to  the 

Purcell  have  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  their  elaboration  and  dissemination  of  which  he  gave 

obligations  to  him.     He  was  on  terms  of  inti-  much  time  and  labor,  professed  to  aid  the  mind 

maoy  with  Molifere,  composed  music  for  some  of  in  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  knowledge  by 

his  pieces,  and  even  acted  with   success  in  his  systematic  arrangement  of  subjects  and  ideas  and 

comedies.     He  gave  to  his  adopted  country  the  a  fantastic  scheme  of  mechanical  help.    It  is  set 
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forth  in  his  Ars  Magna.  He  wrote  a  great  nuin-  LXJMBEB  INDUSTBT  (probably  connected 
ber  of  treatises,  theological,  philosophical,  and  with  Swed.  Uymra,  to  resound,  from  dial.  Swed. 
dealing  with  alchemy,  in  which  he  won  the  repute  Ijumm,  Icel.  hljdmrf  sound,  Goth,  hliuma,  hear- 
of  a  master.  His  reported  achievements  in  this  ing;  so  called  as  bein^  'lumbering'  things).  The 
line,  which  gained  him  the  title  of  doctor  illumi-  production  and  manufacture  of  timber  for  build- 
no  f  Maim  U9,  are  no  doubt  exaggerated,  but  he  ing  purposes  (boards,  planks,  joists,  shingles, 
made  certain  real  and  valuable  aiscoveries.  His  etc.),  telegraph-poles,  timber  for  ship-building, 
style  is  involved,  figurative,  and  obscure.  An  railroad-ties,  pulp-wood,  paving-blocks,  wood  for 
incomplete  and  uncritical  edition  of  his  works,  furniture  manufacture  and  cabinet-work,  is  one 
begun  by  Salzinger,  appeared  in  eight  volumes,  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  industries 
at  Mainz,  1721-42.  A  new  edition  has  been  un-  of  the  world.  The  United  States,  British  Ameri- 
dertaken  by  Rossoll6  (Palma,  1886  sqq.).  For  ca,  Russia,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  France  are  the 
his  life,  consult:  HelfTerich  (Berlin,  1858),  and  chief  lumber-producing  countries,  though  tropi- 
Brambach  (Karlsruhe,  1803)  ;  consult  also:  cal  States  and  colonies  furnish  many  beautiful 
SUickl,  Oeschichte  der  Philosophie  (Mainz,  varieties  of  timber,  such  as  mahogany,  ebony,  and 
1876)  ;  Pruntl,  Oeschichte  der  Logik,  vol.  iii.  rosewood,  which  are  chiefly  used  in  fumiture- 
( Leipzig,  1867)  ;  Pelayo,  Historia  de  lo9  hetero-  making. 

domoa  (Madrid,  1880)  ;  Zwemer,  Raymond  Lully,  With  the  increasing  demands  for  lumber  there 

First   Missionary  to  the  Moslems    ( New  York,  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  varieties 

1902)  ;  Frost,  The  Art  de  Contemplacio  of  Ramon  of  wood  available  for  various  industrial  purposes. 

Lull  (Baltimore,  1903).  Substitutes  have  been  found  for  many  of  the 

LULONGO,   l55.l6D'g6.     A  tributary  of  the  varieties  of  lumber  which  served  as  standards  for 

Congo.    It  ris^  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  «>  ^f^J^y  y«*^s,  and  often  such  substitutes  have 

Conio  Free  State  and  flows  in  a  westerly  direc-  P^,^^^  .superior  to  the  woods  displaced.     With 

♦:^«    ;^;»:.»  ♦!»«  r«^«««  «♦  t  ,,i^«,^  industrial  progress,  distant  countries  have  been 

tion,  joining  the  Congo  at  Lulongo.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  g,,'  ^^^  ^^pp,y   ^^^  .^  ^^.^  ^^^ 

LXnCAGHELLE,  ly'mft'sh^K  (from  It.  lumo"  woods  eminently  suited  for  particular  purposes 

chella,  diminutive  of  lumaca,  snail,  from  Lat.  have  been  obtained. 

limaw,  snail).    A  dark-brown  shell  marble  with  Ltjmbeb  Trade  of  the  United  States.    Bis- 

a  brilliant  fire-like  or  chatoyant  internal  reflec-  iory, — In  earlier  days  an  important  part  of  the 

lion  that  comes  from  the  shells  occluded  in  it.  lumber  trade  of  the  United  States  was  the  getting 

The  best-known  varieties   come   from   Bleiberg,  out  of  long  timbers  to  be  used  as  masts  and  spars. 

Austria,  and  from  Astrakhan,  Russia.  The  tall  evergreens  of  Maine  and  later  of  Oregon 

TmrtiAfrux  /t   i.    j-                     i            <  xi.  A^d  Washington  have  been  cut  for  this  purpose. 

XUMBA'OO  (Lat.,  disease  or  weakness  of  the  gj„^  ^^^  introduction,  in  1860,  of  the  process  oY 

loins).    A  very  common  and  painful  affection  of  ^^^.                  j^^^  wood-pulp,  the  pr<iuring  of 

the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  their  tendinous  at-  ^^.^  mltTrikl  has  attained  *great  importance.  l?or 

tachments.     It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  m  very  ^^^           ^„^  .„  ^^     ruralsections  still 

severe  cases  completely  incapacitates  the  patient,,  f     ^j,^  principal  fuel.     But  the  use  of  wood  for 

who  may  be  unable  to  turn  in  bed  or  to  rise  from  building  purees  creates  the  chief  demand,  espe- 

the  sitting  position.     It  is  caused  generally  by  ^j^j,    ,*r  theSrhite  pine. 

conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  rheu-  ^he  lumber  industry  consists  of  three  branches, 
matism,  such  as  cold  and  exposure  It  may  fol-  ^^ich  are  defined  in  the  sections  on  the  lumbe^ 
low  exposure  to  a  draught  of  air.  Men,  especially  industry  of  the  Twelfth  United  Stotes  Census  as 
laborers,  and  those  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit,  foUowsf  "( 1)  The  logging  industry,  including  the 
arc  more  pr<Hie  to  this  affection.  One  attack  ^^^^^  ^^  timber,  citting  it  into  lengths,  and 
renders  the  sufferer  more  liable  to  others.  The  transporting^  it  by  rail  or  river  to  the  mill.  This 
affection  may  become  subacute  or  even  chronic,  industry  is  carried  on  in  part  by  individuals 
The  pain  18  often  very  severe;  it  may  be  a  dull  ^^^  ^^„  ^^  ^  ^^^  sawmills.  The  raw  mate- 
ache,  but  IS  usually,  sharp  and  cramp-like.  It  rj^j  ^f  this  industry  consists  of  stending  timber, 
may  be  constant,  or  may  occur  only  when  the  the  finished  product  consists  of  logs  delivered  at 
muscles  are  contracted  by  an  effort  to  move,  the  mill.  (2)  The  sawmill  industry,  in  which 
The  affection  may  last  for  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  the  raw  material  consists  of  saw-logs,  and  the 
be  prolonged  for  several  weeks.  Pressure  on  the  product  of  rough  lumber,  including  beams,  joiste, 
affected  part  usually  gives  relief.  It  may  be  scantlings,  boards,  shingles,  laths,  etc.  (3)  The 
distinjpiished  from  kidney  disease  by  the  nausea,  piabing-mill  industry,  in  which  the  raw  material 
vomiting,  chills,  fever,  condition  of  the  urine,  and  consists  of  rough  lumber  and  the  finished  prod- 
other  characteristics  of  the  latter.  In  the  treat-  uct  of  planed,  with  such  minor  manufactures  as 
ment  of  lumbago,  rest  is  of  the  first  importance,  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  these  mills. 
Acupuncture  is  a  very  efficient  means  of  relief,  gome  of  the  planing-mills  are  operated  in  con- 
Stenhzed  needles,  from  three  to  four  inches  m  nection  with  sawmills,  as  a  part  of  their  opera- 
length,  are  thrust  into  the  lumbar  muscles  at  the  tions,  while  others  are  under  separate  owner- 
seat  of  the  pain,  and  withdrawn  after  five  or  ten  ship  and  management."  During  the  last  half 
minutes ;  in  many  instences  this  treatment  gives  of  the  nineteenth  century  great  improvements 
immediate  relief.  The  constent  galvanic  current  were  introduced  in  all  three  branches  of  this 
is  sometimes  very  beneficial.    The  thermocauterv,  industry. 

hot  fomentations,  a  Turkish  bath,  and,  in  ob-  The  modem  lumber  camp  is  as  completely  or- 
stinate  cases,  a  blister  may  be  employed.  In  ganized  as  the  modem  factory.  The  laborers  are 
cbronk!  cases  iodide  of  potash,  guaiacum,  and  divided  into  swampers,  road-makers,  choppers, 
sulphur  may  be  used.  Those  subject  to  lumbago  sawyers,  loaders,  and  teamsters.  In  the  North- 
should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  should,  if  possible,  eastem  and  Lake  States  the  business  is  conducted 
avoid  cold  and  dampness.  Consult  Dana,  Text-  chiefly  in  the  winter,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
book  of  yervous  Diseases    (New  York,    1901).  country  it  is  carried  on  the  year  around.    River- 
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driving  is  still  practiced  wherever  possible,  but 
as  the  timber-supplv  beside  the  watercourses  has 
been  exhausted,  other  means  of  transportation 
have  been  resorted  to.  The  logs  are  carried  out 
of  the  wocds  by  teams,  on  temporary  log  roads. 
In  the  Adirondack  forests  enormous  loads  are 
drawn  on  sleighs  by  a  single  pair  of  horses,  the 
roads  being  previously  flooded  and  frozen,  so  that 
their  surface  is  a  glare  of  ice.  In  the  South  and 
West  temporary  railroads  are  often  built  into  the 
forests  to  transport  the  logs.  In  the  far  West 
machinery  is  used  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in 
the  East  for  handling  logs,  on  account  of  the 
greater  size  of  the  timber.  Donkey-engines  are 
used  in  the  woods  for  handling  the  logs  and 
debris,  and  similar  engines  or  wire  cables  for 
dragging  the  logs  over  skid  or  other  roads  to  the 
railway.  Cranes  are  employed  for  loading  the 
logs  onto  the  trains.  • 

In  sawmill  machinery  many  changes  were  in- 
troduced during  the  last  century.  The  primitive 
frame  or  pit-saw  was  superseded  by  the  cir- 
cular saw^  which  was  invented  in  England  in 
1777,  but  did  not  come  into  use  in  America  till 
many  years  later. 


used  for  cutting  hard  woods  in  the  Maumee 
Valley  of  Ohio.  Other  improvements  in  saw-mill 
machinery  are  the  direct  steam-feed,  the  steam- 
nigger,  or  log- turning  device,  endless  chains  for 
bringing  the  logs  into  the  mill,  and  mechanical 
carriers  for  lumber  and  for  refuse.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  the  shingle,  lath,  and  slab 
saws,  which  last  by  using  up  inferior  materials 
reduces  the  amount  of  refuse.  There  are  also 
planing,  molding,  matching,  and  flooring  ma- 
chines. Lumber,  instead  of  being  seasoned  by  the 
slow  process  of  natural  drying,  is  often  put  into 
special  drying-kilns,  where  the  process  is  ex- 
pedited by  artificial  heat.  See  WooD-WoRKiNa 
Maghinebt. 

Statistics  op  Lumber  Industry  in  the 
United  States.  The  steady  growth  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the 
following  statistics  of  the  Twelfth  (1900)  United 
States  <>nsus.  The  tendency  toward  concentra- 
tion and  consolidation,  so  marked  in  all  branches 
of  manufacture,  is  evident  in  this  industry,  for 
the  increase  in  number  of  establishments  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  capital  invested 
and  annual  product. 


18fiO 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

Number  of  establishments 
Caoital  In  Tested 

18.769 

$41,444,364 

60.413.187 

20,659 

$74,630,090 

96.716.866 

25.832 

$143,493,232 

210.169,827 

25.708 

$181,186,122 

233,268.729 

22.617 

$557,881,064 

437.967,882 

S3.036 
$611,611,624 

Valae  of  product  (annual). 

666.882,964 

The  first  insert ible  teeth  for  this  saw  were  in-  During    1899   the   timber   cut  of  the   United 

vented  by  W.  Kendall,  an  American,  in   1826.  States  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 

Gang-saws,  which  had  been  known  in  Europe  since  at  Washington  as   100,000,000  tons    (reckoning 

the  sixteenth  century,  kept  pace  with  the  rotary  a  ton  as  equal  to  400  feet  board  measure),    (n 

saws  in  their  introduction  into  American  forests,  this  amount,  75,000,000  tons  is  coniferous  timber 

The  band-saw,  the  perfection  of  sawmill  machin-  and  the  remainder  oak  and  other  hard  woods, 

ery,  though  invented  in  England  in   1808,  and  The  total  forest  area  is  giveh  as  700,500,000  acres, 

patented  soon  afterwards   in  America,  did  not  being  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  tiie 

come  into  operation  till  1872,  when  it  was  first  country,  and  giving  a  wooded  area  of  nine  acres 

Table  I.— Expobtb  or  Txmbbb,  Lumber,  and  Manufactured  Wood* 


• 

KINDS 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Timber  and  unmanufactured  wood 

$7,767,291 

12.467.969 

8.189.753 

t8.242.527 

15.403.016 

8.128,698 

$11,569,166 

Boards,  deals,  planks,  joist,  and  scantllnir 

18.282.191 

Shinflrlee,  shooks.  staves,  headinfcs.  and  all  other. 

9.614.221 

Total 

928,416.038 

$31,774,241 

$39,366,678 

*  Not  including  doors,  sash,  blinds,  furniture,  barrels,  etc..  valued  at  $11,230,796  in  1900. 
Table  II.— Exports  of  Wood  and  Manufactures  of  Wood,  by  Glasses 


KINDS 


Sawed  timber M  feet 

Hewn  timber cubic  feet 

Lo^  and  other dollars 

Boards,  deals,  planks M  feet 

Joist  and  scantling " 

Shlnjzrles 

8hookB,  box dollars 

Bhooks,  other 

Staves number 

All  other  lumber dollars 


1891 


214.612 

6.900.073 

2.274.102 

613.406 

11,324 

42.463 

199.674 

450.492 


1892 


236,550 

6.736.446 

1.923.604 

592.596 

16.131 

31.198 

195,618 

586.919 

iiosi.'sOT 


1893 


214.198 

7.836.921 

2.270,072 

629.366 

13.476 

22,938 

238.606 

702.403 

ii44d.'687 


1894 


237,830 

4.062,709 

2.636,606 

674.920 

12,412 

28.277 

275,140 

620.811 

i!eb2V293 


1895 


297.696 

6.099.599 

1.813,894 

688,761 

27,464 

40,122 

S59.46r 

666,404 

i!642J37iD 


KINDS 


Sawed  timber M  feet 

Hewn  timber cubic  feet 

l..ogs  and  other dollars 

Boards,  deals,  planks M  feet 

Joist  and  scantling *• 

Shingles " 

Shooks,  box dollars 

Shooks,  other 

Staves number 

All  other  lumber dollars 


1896 


332.934 

6.616.476 

2,796.043 

694.799 

31.415 

56.047 

614.973 

638,339 

2^49.891 


1897 


391.291 

6.406.824 

3.945.106 

876.689 

36.263 

56.508 

629,492 

697.606 

S]l62.'476 


1898 


338.676 

6489,714 

3,189.820 

790,669 

85.610 

60.524 

486.860 

657,806 

64.142,769 

8.266,880 


1899 


406.448 

4.796.668 

3.262,589 

970,170 

94.294 

73,791 

434.290 

588,961 

44,382,689 

8.061,296 


1900 


473.649 

4,416.741 

6.020,471 

1.046,768 

41,049 

86,118 

687,047 

773.019 

49.011.6SS 

8.091,896 
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per  capita  of  population.  The  accompanying 
tables  ( I.  to  III. ) ,  taken  from  The  Lumber  Trade 
of  the  United  States  (see  Bibliography  at  end  of 
article),  show  the  foreign  lumber  trade  of  the 
country. 

CONSEBVATION  OP  THE  TIMBER  SUPPLT.      Until 

recent  years,  the  greatest  wastefulness  character- 
ized lumbering  operations  in  America.  Two 
causes  produced  this:  The  abundance  of  lum- 
ber and  the  desire  to  clear  the  land  rapidly 
for  agricultural  purposes.  As  a  result,  lorest 
areas  have  been  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  great 
centres  of  the  lumber  trade  have  moved  steadily 
westward.  Probably  the  greatest  lumber  market 
of  the  world,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, was  Chicago,  which  receives  its  supplies 
from  the  forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota.  But  these  forests  are  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  exhaustion,  especially  in  the  supply 
of  white  pine,  and  the  attention  of  American  scien- 
tists, economists,  and  legislators  has  been  directed 
to  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber. The  ruthless  clearing  of  the  great  wooded 
tracts  not  only  menaces  the  nation's  timber  sup- 
ply, but  vitally  affects  its  water  resources.  It 
is  probable  that  the  twentieth  century  will  see  the 
science  of  forestry  and  the  art  of  systematically 
producing  wood  crops  established  in  America. 

Tablb  III. — Impubtb  and  Exports  or  Wood  and 

llANVPACTUKBa  OP  WoOD  COMPABXD 


TBAB 

•      Imports 

Exports 

1891 

fl9.888.186 
19,846,438 
98.152.699 
18.164.1)73 
17.814.119 
aO.667.967 
30.643.810 
13.861.933 
14.503.855 
30.691.9G6 

$26,370  040 

1893 

35.790  J(71 

1898 

36.666.489 

1894 

37.712.109 

1896 

37.116.907 

1896 

81.947.108 

1897 

89.034.800 

1898 

87.613.263 

1899 

41.489.526 

1900 

60.698.416 

Already  many  State  governments  have  taken 
steps  to  prevent  forest  fires  and  have  preserved 


Forest  Polict  or  the  United  States.  The 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  national  for- 
est reserves  which  was  begun  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Harrison  (1888)  was  ex- 
tended till  there  were  in  1901  38  reserved  tracts 
containing  over  46,000,000  acres,  or  72,000  square 
miles,  scattered  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion. The  act  of  June  4,  1897,  provided  for  a 
system  of  timber-cutting  from  reservations,  there- 
by providing  a  source  of  income  for  the  expenses 
of  forest  administration,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  local  demands  for  lumber  in  the  vicinity 
of  reservations.  On  July  1,  1898,  the  reserves 
were  placed  in  control  of  a  system  of  graded  offi- 
cers. In  1900  this  force  consisted  of  9  superin- 
tendents, 39  supervisors,  and  350  forest  rangers, 
the  latter  number  varying  with  the  seasons  and 
the  danger  from  fire.  The  patrolling  of  these 
reservations  by  forest  rangers  has  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  forest  fires,  check^  the  depreda- 
tions of  timber  trespassers,  and  caused  the  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  regarding  sheep- 
grazing  and  timber-cutting  and  sales.  On  July 
1,  1901,  the  department  of  forestry,  which  had 
previously  been  only  a  division,  was  made  a 
separate  bureau,  known  as  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry of  the  Agricultural  Department,  with  three 
divisions  of  its  own.    See  Forestby. 

Lumbeb  Trade  in  Canada.  In  Canada,  as  in 
the  United  States,  large  amounts  of  lumber  are 
made  into  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It 
is  estimated  that  Canada  has  800,000,000  acres 
of  land  classed  as  forests;  but,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Timber  and 
Forestry,  only  one-third  of  this  area  can  be  con- 
sidered timber  land  of  merchantable  value.  Large 
areas  of  the  most  valuable  forest  land  have  been 
swept  by  fires.  The  accompanying  tables  (IV. 
and  y.)  show  the  value  of  the  exports  of  timber 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  They  were  taken 
from  Dr.  Schlich's  article  on  "The  Outlook  of  the 
World's  Timber  Supply*'  (see  Bibliography). 
Tables  V.  and  VI.  are  from  the  same  source. 


Tablk  IV.— Valuk  or  thb  Expobtb  or  Timbkb  rROM  tbb  Domihion  or  Canada. 


PBBIOD 


1870-79. 
1880-89. 
1890-09. 


Annual  exports  in  £ 


To 
Great  Britain 


2,827.000 
2.212.000 
2.493.000 


To  the 
United  States 


1.481.000 
1.876,000 
2.427.000 


To  other 
countries 


428.000 
389.000 
327.000 


Total 


4.63C.000 
4.477.000 
5.247.000 


In  per  cent. 


To  Great 
Britain 


68 
49 
48 


To  the 
United  States 


83 
42 
46 


To  other 
countries 


9 
9 
6 


areas  from  the  ravages  of  lumbermen  by  con- 
verting them  into  State  parks.  In  the  four  years, 
1897-1900,  the  State  of  New  York  acquired  over 
1,000,000  acres  of  forest  lands.  Pennsylvania  has 
made  a  start  toward  the  acquisition  of  forest 
prederves  and  the  proper  treatment  of  such  tracts. 
Indiana  has  a  State  Forestry  Commission  imder 
a  law  making  it  the  duty  of  that  body  ''to  col- 
lect, digest,  and  classify  information  respecting 
forests,  timber  lands,  forest  preservation,  and 
timber  culture;"  while  another  law  encourages 
timber  culture  by  allowing  the  owner  of  any  tract 
to  reserve  one-eighth  of  its  area  for  forest  preser- 
vation, and  to  be  exempted  from  taxation  of  such 
forest  land  at  more  than  $1  an  acre.  Several 
American  universities  have  faculties  of  forestry, 
one  of  these  having;  been  endowed  by  the  State 
of  New  York  with  30,000  acres  of  forests,  for  the 
Dractkal  instruction  of  students. 


Table  V.— Abea  or  Fobests  in  tbb  Domihion  or 

Canada 


PBOTINOKS 


Prince  Edward  Island. 

Nova  Scotia 

New  Brunswick 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Manitoba 

British  Columbia 

Territories 


Area  of 

woodlands 

in  acres 


610.000 

4.187.000 

9,460.000 

06,306.000 

74.673.000 

16.401.000 

lfa.766.000 

446.049,000 


Percentage 
of  wood- 
lands to 

total  area 


40 
31 
63 
46 
61 
40 
76 
29 


Area  per 

capita  In 

acres 


6 

9 

79 

81 

60 

107 

1.6S6 

4.606 


Lumbeb  Tbade  in  Europe.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  (1)  the  area  of  forests  in  Europe, 
and  (2)  the  net  annual  imports  or  exports  of 
lumber  from  European  countries.  From  these 
two  tables  it  is  evident  that  not  quite  one-third 
of  the  area  of  Burope  is  forest  land,  and  that  the 
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average  area  per  capita  is  about  two  acres;  that 
the  chief  importers  of  lumber  are  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  and  the  chief  exporters  Russia  and 
Sweden.  In  Great  Britain  the  annual  importa- 
tion of  timber  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  189,900 
tons  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  at  the  rate 
of  332,000  tons  for  the  closing  decade  of  the 
century.  The  price  per  ton  for  coniferous  tim- 
ber increased  from  £1  17s.  7d.  per  ton  in  1895  to 
£2  3s.  2d.  in  1899.  Of  the  timber  imported  87 
per  cent,  was  coniferous,  3  per  cent,  oak,  3.6  per 
cent,  mahogany,  and  other  furniture  woods,  3.6 
per  cent,  house  and  door  frames,  2.8  per  cent, 
miscellaneous. 

In  Germany,  in  addition  to  the  4,600,000  tons 
of  timber  imported,  there  is  an  annual  production 
of  38,000,000  tons  of  lumber  from  the  German 
forests,  of  which  15,000,000  tons  are  used  for 
timber  and  23,000,000  Ions  for  fire- wood.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  4,000,000  people  in  Germany 
are  engaged  in  work  connected  with  forest  indus- 
tries. In  France  the  annual  production  of  the 
native  forests  is  about  18,000,000  tons,  of  which 
14,000,000  tons,  mostly  coppice  woods,  are  used 
for  fuel. 


forests  are  State  owned.  Much  of  the  private 
forest  land  is  overworked,  and  the  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  State  Forests  has  publicly  stated  that 
the  standing  crop  of  timber  is  some  30  per  cent, 
below  the  quantity  necessary  to  maintain  a  per- 
manent annual  cut  as  large  as  that  at  present 
taken  out  of  the  forests.  As  to  the  Russian  for- 
ests, great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among 
experts.  Monsieur  Melard,  French  Inspector  of 
Forests,  in  his  pamphlet  on  The  Insufficiency  of 
the  Production  of  Timber  in  the  World,  published 
June,  1900,  states  that  Russia's  surplus  supply 
is  being  rapidly  exhausted  and  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  century  she  will  have  no  more  than  is 
required  for  home  consumption.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Director-General  of  the  Russian  State 
Forests  affirms  that  the  utilization  of  the  Rus- 
sian State  forests  is  considerably  below  the 
annual  growth,  and  Russia  will,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  be  able  to  keep  up  its  production.  This 
refers  only  to  the  State  forests,  or  314,000,000 
acres  out  of  a  total  of  516,000,000.  The  private 
forests  have  been  badly  overworked  in  recent 
years.    Moreover,  much  of  the  area  put  down  as 


Table  YI.— Akea  of  Edropban  Fobbbtb  and  Net  Impobt*  ob  Expobtb  of  Lumbbb  in  Eubopean  Countribs  * 


COUNTRIES 


Sweden 

Norway 

Russia 

Bosnia  &  Heriegovlna. 

Bulgaria 

Spain 

Hungary 

Austria  proper. , 

Servia 

Rumania 

Oreece , 

Luxemburg.. 

Switserland 

Qermany , 

France 

Italy, 

Denmark , 

Great  Britain 

Belfcium 

Portupral 

Holland 

Turkey 


Total 758.080,000 

Net  Import* | 


Area  of 

Percentage 
of  total 

forests 

area  in 

forest  land 

48.000.000 

44 

17.000.000 

21 

616.000,000 

40 

6.790.000 

63 

10.660.000 

45 

20,960.000 

17 

32.420.000 

28 

23,990.000 

32 

2.390.000 

20 

6.030.000 

17 

2.09D.0OO 

16 

190,000 

30 

2.100,000 

20 

34.490.000 

26 

23,630.000 

18 

10,110,000 

11 

600.000 

0 

3,030.000 

4 

1,250.000 

17 

770.000 

3 

670,000 

7 

6.180.000 

8 

31 


Percentage 
of  forest 
area  be- 
longing to 
State 


27 
12 
61 
70 

84 

16 

7 

•  •  • 

47 
80 

•  •• 

4 

33 

12 

4 

24 

3 

6 

8 


Acres  of 
forest  land 
per  capita 


8.9 
8.4 
6.9 
4.9 
8.2 
1.8 
1.3 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.7 
0.7 
0.6 
O.S 
0.2 


.1 

,1 
,1 


0.1 


Tons  im- 
ported 
annually, 
net 


60.000 
220,000 


16,000 
"   '35,6bb 

170.000 
4.600.000 
1,230.000 

420.000 

470.000 

9.290.000 

1,020,000 

60.000 

180.0U0 


17,760.000 


Tons 

exported 

annually, 

net 


4.460.000 
1.040.000 
6,900,000 


S.670.000t 

eoVobo 


16.130,000 


Value  in  dollars 


Imports 


244.000 
6.T23.00O 


731 

(iasVooo 


2.873.000 

72.174.000 

14,864.000 

6,068.000 

6,088.000 

106.066,000 

19.967,000 

974.000 

3.606,000 


Exports 


38,619,000 
9,107.000 
4.334.000 


62.696.O0Of 
877.00a 


245,667.000 
101.126,000 


'Average  data  collected  from  the  annual  returns  for  1886-1900,  wbenerer  arailable. 
t  Including  Hungary.  Bosnia,  and  Hersegovina. 


Turning  from  the  importing  to  the  exporting 
countries  of  Europe,  we  find  that  in  Norway 
about  1,400,000  tons  of  lumber  are  annually 
manufactured  into  paper-pulp.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  amount  exported  has  slightly  fallen 
off,  and  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  Nor- 
wegian forests  have  been  overworked.  Only  about 
12  per  cent,  of  the  forest  area  is  under  Govern- 
ment control.  In  Norway  and  in  Sweden  the 
forests  are  situated  in  such  a  high  latitude  that 
growth  is  slow.  In  Sweden,  however,  one-fourth 
of  the  48.000,000  acres  of  forest  land  is  owned 
by  the  State  and  is  under  efficient  State  man- 
agement. The  cutting  of  trees  less  than  8  inches 
in  diameter  5  feet  from  the  ground  is  forbidden 
everywhere.  The  manufacture  of  paper-pulp  and 
celhilose  is  rapidly  increasing  and  annually  con- 
sumes about  1,000,000  tons  of  coniferous  timber. 
In  Austria-Hungary  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 


forest  land  is  composed  of  swampy  or  other  tracts- 
where  merchantable  timber  does  not  grow. 

Considering,  last  of  all,  the  lumber  trade  and 
timber-supply  of  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
South  America,  we  find  that  their  annual  imports 
exceed  their  exports  ten  times.  (See  accom- 
panying table.)  China  and  Egypt  have  little 
wood.  The  remaining  importing  countries  have 
extensive  unworked  forests,  especially  Australia. 
Japan  has  her  forests  imder  systematic  manage- 
ment  and  imports  comparatively  little.  India 
exports  teak  and  some  furniture  wood,  and  can 
do  little  more,  since  she  has  but  140,000,000  acres 
of  forest  land  to  supply  a  home  population  of 
about  300,000,000  people.  The  other  regions  ex- 
port chiefly  mahogany  and  other  furniture  woods. 

It  appears  that  the  supply  of  hard  and  other 
tropical  woods  is  abundant  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  lumber  trade  for  years  to  come,  and  that- 
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when  the  present  sources  of  supply  are  exhausted, 
others  may  be  opened  in  the  unexplored  regions 
of  Central  and  South  America  and  Africa.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  danger  that  the 
supply  of  coniferous  woods  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  lumber  trade  may  be  speedily  ex- 
hausted, not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  main  sources 
of  an  increased  supply  are  Canada,  Sweden,  and 
Kussia. 

NCT  iMPOBTfl  AND  EXPORTS 


COr.NTKlEB 

• 

Net  Imports 

Net  exports 

South  America 

Toaa 

330.000 

300,000 

160.000 

160.000 

60.000 

60,000 

30.000 

10.000 

6.000 

Tods 

Egypt 

A  U(ittralai«Ia 

C'<fc|»e  of  Uood  Hope 

Natal 

China 

Mauritius 

Oylon  

Japan 

Wrat  Indies,  Mexico,  New 
Oulnea.  Hondurai* 

13,000 

Went  Coast,  Africa 

38.000 

India 

66.000 

Total 

075.000 
879.000 

V6.000 

Net  imports 

Bibliography.  For  statistics  and  general  in- 
formation on  the  lumber  industry,  consult: 
Schlich,  paper  on  "The  Outlook  of  the  World's 
Timber  Supply,"  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Hociety  of  Arts,  March  1,  1901  (London).  See 
also  the  chapter  on  the  "Lumber  Trade,"  by 
Bernard  E.  Fernow,  Chief  of  Division  of  Forestry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce  (New 
York,  1805)  ;  the  pamphlet  by  M.  Melard,  In- 
spector of  Forests  at  Paris,  on  The  Insufficiency 
of  the  Production  of  Timber  in  the  World  (Paris, 
1900).  Also  "The  Lumber  Trade  of  the  United 
States,"  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  for  November,  1900,  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington;  Articles  on 
**Lumber,"  Ttcelfth  United  States  Census  (Wash- 
ington, 1902).  See  Forest;  Forestry;  Wood- 
working Machinery. 

LTTMBEB  STATE.  Maine.  See  States, 
Popular  Names  of. 

LUMBBIGOU) '(from  Lat.  lumhricus,  intes- 
tinal worm  +  Gk.  cMst,  eidos^  form).  A  nema- 
tode worm  found  as  a  parasite  in  the  human 
intestine.  It  is  a  reddish -yellow  worm  from  8 
inches  to  16  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  one-half 
inch  in  diameter,  round,  and  with  a  tapering  tail. 
It  is  transmitted  to  human  beings  without  an 
intermediate  host,  the  eggs  which  contain  em- 
br>'Os  being  swallowed  in  drinking-water  and 
resisting  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids.  It 
is  generally  harmless,  though  in  some  cases  it 
has  undoubtedly  caused  death  by  entering  the 
bile-ducts  and  gaining  access  to  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  even  the 
air-passages,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  the 
lachrymal  ducts.  A  mass  of  eighty  or  one  hun- 
dred of  these  worms  has  been  found  at  one  time 
in  the  small  intestine.  During  a  course  of 
years  thousands  of  worms  have  Keen  passed  per 
rectum  by  one  victim.  Reflex  nervous  symptoms 
have  been  caused  by  them  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  paralysis,*  convulsions,  epilepsy,  cata- 
lepsy, and  tetanoid  states  have  been  attributed 
to  them  with  great  reason.     Among  the  drugs 


used  to  procure  expulsion  of  the  roundworm  are 
azedarach,  santonin,  spigclia,  turpentine,  mucuna, 
and  chenopodium. 

LUMINAISy  ly'mfi'nA',  Evariste  Vital 
(1821-96).  A  French  genre  and  historical  paint- 
er, bom  at  Nantes.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Cogniet 
and  of  Troyon  in  Paris,  where  he  first  exhibited 
chiefly  spirited  scenes  from  popular  life  in  Brit- 
tany, such  as  "Breton  Fair"  (1847);  "The 
Pirates"  (1851);  "Reading  the  Will"  (1853); 
"Hunting  for  Sea  Birds*  Nests"  (1865);  and 
"Two  Guardians"  (1864).  Afterwards  he  drew 
his  subjects  more  frequently  from  the  mediseval 
history  of  France,  especially  of  the  Merovingian 
period.  Prominent  among  these  are  "Gallic  Re- 
venge" (1869);  "Brunhild"  (1874);  "A  Hunt 
Under  King  Dagobert"  ( 1879)  ;  "The  Last  of  the 
Merovingians"  (1883)  ;  and  "Death  of  Chilperic 
I."  (1885).  Several  of  his  numerous  productions 
are  in  the  provincial  museums  of  France,  notably 
"Defeat  of  the  Germans  at  Tolbiac"  (1848)  and 
"Return  from  the  Chase"  ( 1861 ) ,  both  at  Nantes ; 
"Gauls  in  Sight  of  Rome"  (1870),  at  Nancy;  and 
"Advance  Guard"  (1870),  at  Bordeaux. 

LXJMINOSITT  OF  ANIMALS  (ML.  lumi- 
nositas,  splendor,  from  Lat.  luminosus,  shining, 
from  lumen,  light,  from  lucere,  to  shine ;  connect- 
ed with  Gk.  Xfvir6f,  leukos,  w^hite,  Skt.  nic,  to 
shine,  OChurch  Slav,  lucha,  moon,  01  r.  I6che^ 
lightning,  OHG.  lioht,  Ger.  JAcht,  AS.  Uoht,  Eng. 
light).  The  property  possessed  by  many  ani- 
mals of  giving  off  from  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  surface  a  light  similar  in  appearance  to 
that  of  phosphorescence.  This  light  was  at  first 
supposed  by  many  to  be  in  some  way  due  to  the 
presence  of  phosphorus  in  tlie  animal's  tissue, 
and  hence  the  name  phosphorescence  was  first 
given  to  this  kind  of  luminosity.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation has  made  it  certain  that  phosphorus 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  phenomenon. 
This  kind  of  light  continues  or  is  emitted  only  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen.  Fabre  demonstrated  that 
the  luminous  mushroom  ( Agaricus)  gives  off  more 
carbonic-acid  gas  while  luminescent  than  at  other 
times,  and  Max  Schultze  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  photogenic  cells  of  the  lightning- 
bug  are  always  found  in  close  relation  with  the 
tracheae.  If  these  photogenic  cells  are  placed  near 
perosmic  acid  they  draw  oxygen  from  the  acid. 
Radziszewski  has  studied  the  conditions  under 
which  chemical  substances  exhibit  luminescence 
and  has  found  that  a  whole  series  of  substances 
emit  light  when  they  are  permitted  to  combine 
with  oxygen  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Such  sub- 
stances are  fats,  ethereal  oils,  hydrocarbons,  and 
alcohols,  but  heat  is  necessary  with  some  of  them 
for  the  production  of  light.  Since  in  living  tis- 
sue fats,  oils,  and  the  like  are  present,  together 
with  substances  which  give  an  alkaline  reaction, 
the  conditions  that  are  essential  for  luminosity 
are  present.  Wielowiejski  and  Emery  conclude 
that  the  photogenic  substances  exist  in  the  cells 
of  the  luminous  organs,  and  may  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  fats,  while  Dubois,  from  his  studies  on 
Pyrophorus,  considers  the  light  to  be  due  to  two 
substances,  *luciferase'  and  *luciferine.'  Luci- 
f erase  he  believes  to  be  in  the  nature  of  an 
enzyme  which  exists  in  the  form  of  minute  gran- 
ules. The  second  substance  exists  in  the  blood 
and  becomes  luminous  only  when  it  is  borne  into 
the  luminous  organ.  Watasd  believes  the  photo- 
genic material  to  be  the  product  of  secretion  of 
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the  cell,  formed  as  the  result  of  metabolism  in 
the  cell,  and  in  the  process  of  its  formation  iden- 
tical with  that  known  as  secretion.  He  says  fur- 
ther that  the  process  of  secretion  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  existence  of  a  gland ;  the  funda- 
mental process  of  secretion  may  be  carried  out 
by  an  isolated  single  cell  just  as  well  as  by  thou- 
sands of  similarly  constituted  gland-cells.  For 
the  luminous  apparatus  of  deep-sea  fishes,  see 
Lantebn-Fish  and  the  accompanying  plates. 

The  emission  of  light  by  living  substances  is 
widespread.  It  is  an  especially  significant  fact 
that,  of  the  wonderful  pelagic  animals  whose 
delicate  transparent  bodies  occupy  the  upper 
strata  of  the  sea  and  float  about  as  plankton,  al- 
most all  possess  luminous  power.  Associated 
k  with  this  fact  is  the  presumption  that  the  lumi- 
nous capacity  of  living  substances  is  possibly  much 
wider  spread  than  is  realized,  that  we  do  not  see 
the  light  because  the  organisms  are  not  trans- 
parent, or  because  the  production  is  too  feeble  to 
allow  the  light  to  be  seen  through  thick  body- 
layers;  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  our 
own  bodies  certain  cells  may  be  photogenic.  In 
most  cases,  as  in  luminous  insects,  Verworn  says, 
the  power  of  emitting  light  is  a  peculiarity  spe- 
cially perfected  by  selection,  and  possesses  its 
own  significance  for  the  life  of  the  animals  in 
question.  In  pelagic  marine  animals,  also,  such 
a  significance  is  certainly  present ;  as  a  rule,  these 
animals  emit  light  suddenly  and  only  upon  stimu- 
lation, and  hence  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
light  serves  as  a  means  of  frightening  enemies. 

Luminescence  is  a  phenomenon  common  both  to 
animals  and  plants.  Thus  certain  bacteria  that 
live  in  sea- water,  or  those  of  putrefaction,  such 
as  Bacterium  phosphorescens,  which  lives  on 
dead  flesh,  cause  luminescence.  At  least  two 
kinds  of  these  bacteria  are  known  to  produce  a 
blue  light,  and  one  a  greenish  light.  It  is  easy 
to  make  artificial  cultures  of  these  forms  so  as 
to  study  their  growth  and  activities.  Certain 
mushrooms  of  the  genus  Agaricus,  which  grow 
upon  wood  and  cause  its  decomposition,  are  also 
luminescent.  The  blossoms  of  nasturtium,  mari- 
gold, poppy,  and  other  plants,  and  even  the 
leaves,  have  been  observed  to  emit  light  occa- 
sionally. Pqssibly  the  light  in  the  latter  cases 
is  of  electrical  naiure. 

According  to  the  way  in  which  their  lumi- 
nescent powers  are  used,  animals  may  be  divided, 
according  to  Watas6,  into  three  groups:  (1) 
The  photogenic  substance  is  thrown  out  of  the 
body  and  becomes  luminous  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  or  water;  this 
substance  may  be  liquid  as  in  the  case  of  Pho- 
las  and  copepods,  or  fine  granules  as  in  Chse- 
topterufl,  earthworms,  and  myriapods.  (2)  In  the 
second  class,  the  photogenic  material  is  never 
thrown  out  of  the  body.  Oxidation  is  accom- 
plished by  the  oxygen  which  is  taken  in  with  the 
air  or  the  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  fireflies  and 
glowworms.  Such  organisms  can  usually  control 
their  luminescence.  (3)  In  the  third  group  there 
are  no  special  photogenic  organs.  The  light-giv- 
ing material,  however  formed,  accumulates  along 
the  course  of  muscle-fibres  or  other  contracting 
organs  and  emits  scintillating  light  at  the  time 
of  protoplasmic  contraction.  In  such  forms  as 
the  Noctiluca,  luminescence  seems  to  occur  in 
myriads  of  fine  points.  In  this  form,  too,  myriads 
of  fine  strands  of  protoplasm  are  continually 
expanding  and^contracting  throughout  the  proto- 


plasm of  the  animal.  Heat  and  light  are  varia- 
tions of  the  same  radiant  energy.  They  differ 
in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  Hence  the  heat  and 
light  producing  particles  in  these  luminescent 
organisms  may  be  very  similar.  They  may 
simply  be  variations  of  the  same  chemical  sub- 
stance. Infusoria,  rhizopods,  polyps,  meduss, 
echinoderms,  annelids,  tunicates,  mollusks,  crus- 
taceans, myriapods,  and  insects  all  have  lumi- 
nescent species.  Noctiluca,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant, is  an  infusorian  which  occurs  in  certain 
parts  of  the  ocean  in  prodigious  numbers.  Jelly- 
fishes,  ctenophores,  and  the  tunicate  Pyrosoma 
give  out  a  considerable  volume  of  gloV  when  irri- 
tated. Scolopendra  among  myriapods,  and  beetles,, 
gnats,  and  May-flies  among  insects,  are  luminous 
in  air.  Among  insects  there  is  a  larva  of  a  New 
Zealand  fly  {Boletophila  luminosa)  which  emits 
light.  Gnats  of  the  family  Chironomidse  are 
sometimes  entirely  luminous  with  the  exception 
of  the  wings. 

A  case  is  recorded  by  Kane  in  his  last  voyage 
to  the  polar  region  of  human  luminescence,  and  a 
few  other  cases  have  been  recorded  by  several 
good  authorities  where,  especially  a  short  time 
before  death,  the  human  body  had  a  luminous 
appearance.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  "steady  and  permanent  bril- 
liancy of  Noctiluca  denotes  approaching  dissolu- 
tion." 

The  light  produced  by  protoplasm  is  the  most 
economical  light  known,  for  all  the  energy  is  con- 
verted into  light,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  in  the 
form  of  heat  or  chemical  rays.  Langley  and 
Very  compared  the  light  of  insects  with  that  of 
the  sun  by  superimposing  their  spectra  and  found 
that  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  with  equal  luminos- 
ity, extends  farther  both  toward  the  violet  and 
the  red  ends  of  the  spectrum,  but  the  light  of  tbe 
Pyrophorus  is  more  intense  in  the  green  region 
than  sunlight.  Hence  both  the  heat-rays  (tbe 
red)  and  the  chemical  rays  (the  blue)  are  prac- 
tically absent  from  the  spectrum  of  Pyrophoruft. 

Among  insects,  besides  the  well-known  fireflies 
(Lampyridse),  luminosity  is  confined  to  a  few 
other  beetles,  as  certain  Elaterids  ( Pyrophorus  )^ 
an  Indian  buprestid  {Buprestia  ocellata),  and 
a  telephorid  larva.  The  so-called  phosphorescence 
of  insects  and  other  animals.is  a  greenish  scintil- 
lating or  glowing  light.  The  seat  of  the  light  is 


LUIIIN017B  OBOAXB. 

1.  Section  throuprh  end  of  body  of  male  flreflj  (Laciola): 
d,  dornal  layer;  r,  ventral  layer  of  the  lumlnoas  plat<e;  «. 
Bkln.  2.  Ventral  layer  Isolated;  tr,  trachea;  p,  parencbyme 
cell;  c,  capillary  trachea;  m,  coaicnluin.  9.  A  tracheal 
8t<eni.  4.  A  part  of  No.  3,  more  blgphly  mafl^lfled.  (Aft«r 
Emery.) 

the '  intensely  luminous  areas  situated  either  in 
the  abdomen  (Lampyride),  or  in  the  thorax 
(Pyrophorus).  Each  is  a  specialized  portion  of 
the  fat -body,  being  a  plate  consisting  of  poly^ 
nal  cells,  situated  directly  under  the  integument. 
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and  supplied  with  nerves  and  fine  tracheal 
branches. 

Lang  says  that  the  cells  of  this  luminous  organ 
secrete,  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, a  substance  which  is  burned  during  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  light;  this  combustion  takes 
place  by  means  of  the  oxygen  conveyed  to  the 
cells  of  the  luiAinous  body  by  the  trachea,  which 
branch  profusely  in  it  and  break  up  into  capil- 
laries. Emery  states  that  the  males  of  Luciola 
display  their  light  in  two  ways.  When  at  night- 
time they  are  active  or  flying  the  light  is  given 
out  at  short  and  regular  intervals,  causing  the 
well-known  sparkling  or  scintillating  light.  Lu- 
ciola flying  in  the  davtime,  or  injured,  gives  out 
a  tolerably  strong  light,  though  not  nearly  reach- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  sparkling  light.  In  this 
case  the  light  is  constant,  yet  the  phosphorescent 
plate  is  not  luminous  in  its  whole  extent,  but 
glows  at  different  places  as  if  phosphorescent 
clouds  passed  over  it. 

As  to  the  use  to  the  animal  of  this  luminosity, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  allure  the  females,  but 
Emery  thinks  it  is  a  means  of  defense,  or  a  warn- 
ing or  danger-signal  against  insectivorous  noc- 
turnal animals,  such  as  bats,  since  when  crushed 
the  firefly  (Luciola)  emits  a  disagreeable  cab- 
bage-like smell,  though  it  has  no  acrid  taste. 
The  egffs  of  fireflies  are  luminous,  but  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  portions  of  the  fat-body  cells  acci- 
dentally adhering  to  the  outside  of  the  egg.  The 
larve  are  luminous  at  different  ages,  while  the 
position  of  the  luminous  organs  changes  with 
age.  In  the  larva  of  Pyrophorus  before  molting 
the  light  apparatus  is  situated  only  on  the  under 
side  of  the  head  and  prothoracic  segment.  In 
larvffi  of  the  second  stage  there  are  added  three 
shining  spots  on  each  of  the  flrst  eight  abdominal 
segments,  and  a  single  luminous  spot  on  the  last 
segment.  In  the  adult  beetles  there  is  a  lumi- 
nous spot  on  the  under  side  of  the  first  abdomi- 
nal segment,  but  the  greatest  amount  of  light  is 
produced  by  the  vesicles  on  the  hinder  part  of 
the  prothorax  (Dubois). 

BiBLiooBAPHT.  Verwom,  General  Physiology, 
translated  by  F.  G.  Lee  (London,  1899)  ;  Langley 
and  Very,  "On  the  Cheapest  Form  of  Light,"  in 
Amer.  Jour.  Science,  3d  series  ( New  Haven,  1890 )  ; 
PflUger,  various  articles  in  Arch.  f.  a.  ges. 
Physiol.  (Berlin,  1875,  1878,  1883,  and  1884)  ; 
Dubois,  "Anatomie  et  physiologie  compar^es  do 
la  Pholade  dactyle,"  in  Annales  de  VUnivfrsitS 
de  Lyon,  vol.  ii.  (Lyons,  1892)  ;  Watase,  various 
papers  in  Biological  Lectures  at  Wood^a  Bole 
(New  York,  1895  and  1898);  Emery,  "Unter- 
suchungen  liber  Luciola  Italica,"  in  Zeits,  f. 
wissens.  ZooL,  vol.  xi.  (1884)  ;  "La  luce  della 
Luciola  Italica  osservata  col  microscopio,"  in 
Bull.  8oc.  Ent.  Ital.  (1885)  ;  Dubois,  "Contribu- 
tion ft  r^tude  de  la  production  de  la  lumiftre 
par  les  ^tres  vivants,  Les  Elaterides  lumineux," 
in  Bull.  Soc.  Zool.  France  (Paris,  1886)  ;  Wielo- 
wiejsky,  "Beitrftge  zur  Kenntniss  der  Leuchtor- 
gane  der  Insekten,"  in  Zool.  Anzeiger,  Jahrg. 
xii.    (Leipzig,    1889). 

LXmiKOXTS  PAINT.  A  phosphorescent  sub- 
stance that  may  be  used  for  illuminating  street- 
plates,  buoys,  clock-dials,  etc.  After  being  ex- 
poned  for  some  time  to  ordinary  light,  the  paint 
will  for  many  hours  emit  a  violet  light  in  the 
dark.  Luminous  paint  for  use  on  paper  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  10  parts  (by  weight)  of  pure 


f  latin  in  40  parts  of  hot  water,  then  adding 
part  of  glycerin  and  30  parts  of  phosphorescent 
powder.  The  latter  is  obtained  by  heating  pure 
sulphide  of  calcium  and  mixing  it  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bismuth  salt.  The  paint  will  with- 
stand exposure  if  2  parts  of  the  phosphorescent 
powder  are  mixed  with  3  parts  of  a  colorless 
varnish;  an  additional  coating  of  varnish  may 
serve    for    further    protection.      See    Phospho- 

BE8CENCE. 

• 

JjTSHLMXp  Igm^md.  A  Salishan  tribe,  formerly 
occupying  the  coast  of  Puget  Sound  between 
Skagit  and  Nooksak  rivers,  northern  Washing- 
ton. They  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  1855  and  have  since  been  gathered  upon 
a  small  reservation  within  their  original  terri- 
tory. They  were  converted  by  Jesuit  missionaries 
and  are  now  all  civilized,  living  in  houses  and 
wearing  citizen's  dress.    They  number  about  320. 

JjVWVJBf  Chables  Fletcher  ( 1859^ ) .  An 
American  author,  bom  in  Boston.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  University  in  1881,  and  during 
the  two  following  years  edited  a  newspaper  in 
Cincinnati.  He  lived  five  years  in  New  Mexico, 
and  traveled  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times 
(1885-87),  and  afterwards  of  the  Land  of  Sun- 
shine, a  Los  Angeles  magazine,  succeeded  by  Out 
West.  His  works  include:  A  New  Mexicath 
David  ( 1891 )  ;  A  Tramp  Across  the  Continent 
(1892)  ;  The  Spanish  Pioneers  (1894)  ;  The  Man 
Who  Married  the  Moon,  and  Other  Pueblo  In- 
dian Folk-Stones  (1894);  The  Oold  Fish  of 
Grand  Chimii  (189<S);  The  Enchanted  Burro 
( 1897) ;  and  The  Awakening  of  a  Nation  ( 1898) . 

LXJMPFISH.     See  Lumpbuckeb. 

IiXJMP-JAW.  A  disease  of  domestic  animals, 
particularly  of  cattle.    See  Actinomycosis. 


,  Joseph  Henbt  (1799-1867).  An 
American  jurist,  bom  in  Oglethorpe  CJounty,  Ga. 
After  ffraduating  at  Princeton,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1820,  but  in  1844  was  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  retire.  In  1845  he  became  associate 
justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  elected  Chief  Justice,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  the 
founder  of,  and  was  a  professor  in,  the  Lumpkin 
Law  School,  attached  to  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

IiTTMPXIKy  Tony.  The  awkward  son  of  ^frs. 
Hardcastle,  in  Goldsmith's  She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer. He  is  ignorant  and  conceited,  given  to 
rough  practical  jokes. 

LXTMPSXTCKEB  (so  called  from  the  awkward 
shape  of  the  fish,  and  its  adhering  power),  or 
LuiCFFisH.  An  uncouth  fish  of  the  family  Cy- 
dopteridfle,  formerly  Discoboli),  oval  in  shape, 
and  with  the  skin  studded  with  conical  bony  tu- 
bercles. The  fins  are  short  and  the  ventrals  unite 
to  form  a  sucking-disk  which  can  take  hold  of 
an  object  so  firmly  that  several  times  the  weight 
of  a  fish  may  be  raised  by  lifting  the  fish  after 
it  has  made  an  attachment.  (See  Illustration 
under  Sea-Snail.)  In  the  breeding  season  the 
male  puts  on  exceedingly  rich  colors — purple  and 
blue  above,  orange-red  below,  in  many  tints.  It 
is  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
where  it  stays  about  rocky  shores,  clinging  to  the 
bottom,  moving  slowly,  and  preying  on  smaller 
fishes,  crustaceans,  etc.  It  spawns  near  shore  in 
spring,  after  which  the  female  retires  to  deep 
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Tirater,  leaving  the  male  to  watch  over  the  eggs, 
^hich  he  is  said  to  defend  with  great  courage. 
The  flesh  is  eaten  by  some  persons,  though  no- 
where highly  esteemed,  as  it  is  soft  aiid*  oily. 
Local  names  for  this  species  in  Great  Britain  are 
^lumpfish'  and  'cockpaiddle.'    Several  other  spe- 
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«ies  are  known  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Consult:    Groode,   Fishery  Industries,   section   i. 
(Washington,  1884)  ;  Garman,  Monograph  of  the 
Discoboli  (Cambridge,  1892). 

LUNA  (Lat.,  moon;  connected  with  Lat. 
luoere,  to  shine).  The  moon,  worshiped  as  a 
goddess  by  the  ancient  Romans;  the  Selene 
( 2eXiJi^)  of  the  Greeks.  Her  culture  goes  back  to 
the  primitive  times  of  Italic  nature- worship.  She 
had  three  temples  in  Rome:  one  on  the  Aventine 
overlooking  tne  Circus  Maximus,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  assigned  to  King  Servius  Tul- 
lius;  a  second,  smaller,  on  the  Palatine,  kept 
illuminated  at  night ;  and  a  third,  a  mere  shrine, 
close  to  the  Circus  Maximus  itself.  In  Greek 
mythology,  Selene  is  the  sister  or  wife  of  Helios, 
the  sun. 

LUNA,  USG^nk,  Alvabo  de,  Count  de  Gormas 
(1388-1453).  A  Spanish  courtier.  He  was  at 
^rst  a  page  at  the  Court  of  Castile,  but  rose  to 
be  the  favorite  Minister  of  King  John  II.,  and 
(1423)  Constable  of  the  Kingdom.  Through  the 
machinations  of  the  grandees,  he  was  twice  ban- 
ished— in  1427  and  again  in  1439.  In  1445  he 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army;  but  his 
fall  was  finally  brought  about  by  an  intrigue, 
and  he  was  arrested  at  Burgos,  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  at  Valladolid. 

LUKA,  Pedro  de  (1334-1424).  Antipope,  un- 
<ier  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  He  was  a  native 
of  Spain  and  received  a  cardinal's  hat  from 
Cregory  XI.  (1376).  On  the  death  of  the 
Antipope,  Clement  VII.,  in  1394,  he  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  Avignon  cardinals,  on  condition 
that  he  should  resign  at  the  request  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  or  whenever  the  Pope  at 
Rome  should  resign,  so  that  a  new  Pope  might  be 
■chosen  and  the  great  schism  ended.  This  he 
steadily  refused  to  do,  although  he  was  deposed 
by  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409  and  by  that  of 
Constance  in  1417.  After  the  election  of  Mar- 
tin v.,  he  withdrew  to  the  fortress  of  Pefifscola, 
hi  Valencia,  and  continued  in  schism  till  his 
death.    See  Schism,  Westebn. 

liUNACY   (Disease).     See  Insanity. 

LUNACY  (from  Lat.  luna,  moon)  (in  Law). 
When  an  insane  person  becomes  so  incompetent 
mentally  as  to  be  unable  to  care  properly  for 
his  own  person  or  property,  or  as  to  be  danger- 
ous to  the  persons  or  property  of  others,  it  be- 
comes the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  assume 
control  over  his  person  or  property,  or  both,  and 


when  that  is  done  his  condition  is  technically 
known  as  lunacy.  In  England  the  King,  as 
parens  patrice,  was  regarded  as  the  natural  guar- 
dian and  protector  of  all  legally  incompetent 
persons  within  the  realm.  The  execution  of 
this  duty  was  early  delegated  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  the  Court  of  Chancery  thus  became 
the  tribunal  to  which  belonged  jurisdiction 
over  such  unfortunates  and  their  property.  As 
this  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  was  not  ex- 
ercised by  him  primarily  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity, it  has  b^n  questioned  whether  courts 
of  equity  in  the  United  States  have  this  portion 
of  the  Chancellor's  jurisdiction.  The  question  is 
now  unimportant,  as  all  of  the  United  States 
now  have  elaborate  systems  for  the  control  and 
care  of  lunatics  and  their  property,  created  and 
regulated  entirely  by  statute. 

So  long  as  a  person  is  not  judicially  declared 
incompetent  he  is  entitled  to  his  liberty  and  to 
manage  his  own  affairs.  At  common  law  a  pri- 
vate person  might  temporarily  restrain  such  an 
insane  person  to  prevent  an  immediately  threat- 
ened injury  to  the  insane  person  or  others,  but 
for  any  other  or  further  restraint  he  was  liable 
in  damages  for  assault  or  false  imprisonment ;  and 
an  early  English  statute  made  it  a  misdemeanor 
for  one  to  receive  two  or  more  insane  persons 
into  his  house  for  care  or  treatment  unless  the 
house  was  registered  under  the  act  as  an  asylum 
for  the  insane.  When  a  legal  investigation  was  to 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  having  one  judicially 
declared  a  lunatic  it  was  the  Chancery  practice 
(which  has  been  perpetuated  with  slight  modifi- 
cations by  statute)  to  issue  an  order  or  decree, 
upon  the  petition  of  a  relative  of  the  lunatic  or 
of  a  proper  public  ofiicer,  appointing  a  commis- 
sion de  lunatico  inquirendo— to  inquire  as  to  the 
lunacy  of  the  person  named  in  the  order.  The 
commission  is  usually,  although  not  always,  com- 
posed of  a  layman,  or  in  some  States  of  a  law- 
yer, a  physician,  and  a  layman;  and  it  is  its 
duty  to  listen  to  evidence  upon  the  question  of 
insanity,  and  to  determine,  in  some  States  with 
the  aid  of  a  jury,  the  question  of  legal  compe- 
tency. Generally  notice  is  required  to  be  given 
to  the  lunatic,  and  sometimes  to  his  relatives  or 
the  person  with  whom  he  resides;  and  unless 
dangerous  he  must  be  given  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  commission  and  be  heard  in  his 
own  defense,  failing  which  his  constitutional 
right  not  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law  would  be  violated.  Upon  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  that  the  person  named  in 
the  order  appointing  the  commission  is  a  lunatic, 
the  Chancellor,  or  the  court  having  corresponding 
jurisdiction,  adjudges  him  to  be  a  lunatic,  and 
appoints  a  committee,  or  in  some  States  a  guard- 
ian, to  take  charge  of  the  lunatic's  person  and 
property,  or  it  may  in  its  discretion  appoint 
separate  committees  as  guardians  of  the  person 
and  property  respectively.  The  lunatic  then 
ceases  to  have  most  of  the  attributes  of  a  legal 
person.  He  has  no  power  to  contract  or  in  any 
way  dispose  of  his  property  by  deed  or  will.  He 
is  liable  upon  theory  of  quasi-contract  for  his 
necessaries.  He  is  still  liable  for  torts,  and  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  although  generally  all  litigation 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  his  committee. 
The  committee  or  guardian  of  the  property  has 
very  limited  power  over  the  property,  being 
merely  the  bailiff  or  receiver  of  the  court  acting 
under  its  direction.    The  income  of  the  lunatic's 
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property  may  be  used  for  his  maintenance,  but 
m  general  the  committee  may  sell  it  only  upon 
order  of  the  court,  and  then  only  for  the  lunatic's 
maintenance  or  for  the  purpose  of  reinvestment. 
The  committee  of  the  person  of  the  lunatic  has 
general  charge  of  and  control  over  the  person 
of  the  lunatic,  and  may  cause  him  to  be  con- 
fined in  such  asylum  as  is  authorized  by  law  to 
receive  and  care  for  lunatics.  It  is  now  the  uni- 
versal practice  to  regulate  by  statute  the  care 
of  the  incompetent  insane,  and  to  permit  their 
confinement  only  in  places  designated  by  law  and 
subjected  to  the  frequent  inspection  of  State 
lunacy  commissioners  or  corresponding  officials. 
If  one  is  improperly  restrained  of  his  liberty  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  he  may  resort  to  the  writ 
of  l^beaa  corpus;  and  in  some  States  he  has  a 
statutory  right  to  a  writ  de  lunatico  inqtUrendo, 
The  functions  of  the  committees  or  guardians 
both  of  the  person  and  the  piy)perty  cease  upon 
the  death  of  the  lunatic,  or  upon  the  return  of 
his  sanity  when  judicially  determined.  They  may 
also  be  discharged  from  their  duties  by  order  of 
the  court  for  cause,  or  whenever  they  ask  upon 
reasonable  grounds  to  be  relieved  of  their  duties ; 
and  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  court  to  ap- 
piont  a  new  committee  or  guardian.     See  Iv- 

SANITT. 

Consult:  Rodger,  Domeatic  RelatUma  (Chicago, 
1809)  ;  Browne,  Domestic  Relations  (2d  ed.,  Bos- 
ton, 1890) ;  Archibald,  Lunacy  Procedure  (4th 
ed.,  London,  1896)  ;  Elmer,  Practice  in  Lunacy 
(7th  ed.,  London,  1892) ;  M'Adam,  Insanity  and 
Lunacy  (New  York,  1895) ;  Pope,  Law  of  Lunacy 
(London,  1890)  ;  Reuton,  Law  and  Practice  of 
Lunacy  (London,  1896).  For  law  of  insanity 
and  lunacy  with  reference  to  contracts,  consult 
the  authorities  referred  to  under  Contbacts. 
For  the  law  of  insanity  with  reference  to  wills, 
consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  Wnx. 
For  the  law  of  insanity  and  lunacy  with  refer- 
ence to  crime,  see,  particularly.  Bishop,  New 
Criminal  Law  (Chicago,  1892)  ;  Wharton,  Crim- 
inal Law  (9th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1885),  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  the  title  Criminal 
Law.  See  also  the  authorities  referred  to 
under  the  title  Medical  Jubispbudence. 

LTTNAIiIIfO^  159'nft-len6,  William  C.  (1835- 
74).  A  king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On  the 
death  of  Kamehameha  V.,  the  people  chose  Prince 
Lunalilo  to  be  King,  in  January,  1873.  After  a 
brief  reign,  which  was  marked  only  by  a  growing 
feeling  of  race  hatred  and  by  the  mutiny  of  his 
household  troops,  he  died  at  Honolulu  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1874.  He  was  succeeded  by  David  Kala- 
ka'ua. 

UnSA  MOTH  (so  called  from  the  limiform 
eye-spots).  One  of  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  American  moths  {Tropofa  luna) ,  whose 
wings  expand  five  inches.  It  is  light  green  in 
color,  with  a  purple-brown  band  along  the  front 
margin  of  the  anterior  wing,  and  an  eye- 
spot  on  each  wing  consisting  of  a  transparent 
centre  and  rings  of  white,  yellow,  blue,  and  black. 
The  posterior  wings  are  prolonged  into  two  long 
tails.  The  caterpillar,  when  full  grown,  is  three 
inches  long,  and  is  pale  bhiii^h  green  with  a 
pearl-colored  head,  a  pale  yellow  stripe  along 
each  side  of  the  body,  and  a  transverse  yellow 
line  on  the  back  between  each  two  abdominal  seg^ 
ments.  It  feeds  on  black  walnut,  hickory,  beech, 
oak,  maple,  and  other  forest  trees.  The  cocoon 
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is  usually  inclosed  in  leaves,  and  is  not  bo  oom* 
pact  as  that  of  the  polyphemus  moth  (q.v.) ;  it 
is  either  spun  on  the  ground  or  falls  there  with 
the  autunm  leaves.  The  moth  emerges  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  there  is  only  one  generation 
each  year. 

LUNAB  CAUSTIC.  Fused  nitrate  of  silver 
when  cast  into  cylinders  smaller  than  a  slate 
pencil.  It  is  white  or  pale  gray  when  freshly 
prepared.  Exposure  to  the  air  blackens  and 
decomposes  it,  and  when  applied  to  the  healthy 
skin  it  leaves  a  disagreeable  mahogany-colored 
stain  which  later  turns  black. 

It  is  used  locally  in  surgery  for  its  antiseptic, 
hemostatic,  astringent,  caustic,  and  stimulant 
properties.  Spongy  or  exuberant  granulations 
(popularly  known  as  'proud  flesh' )  are  destroyed 
by  it;  indolent  ulcers,  sores,  sinuses,  and  cracked 
and  fissured  skin  are  healed  by  it.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  site  of  a  wart  which  has  been  scraped 
away.  It  is  an  excellent  application  for  fissured 
nipples,  for  trachoma,  and  for  mucous  patches 
of  mouth  and  throat.  Nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with 
nitrate  of  potash  and  molded  like  lunar  caustic 
forms  the  'mitigated  stick*  or  ar^enti  nitras  di- 
lutus.  This  is  emplo^red  when  a  less  severe  action 
is  desired. 

LTTKAB  CYCLE.    See  Metonic  Cycle. 

LXTKAB  THEOBY.  A  theory  dealing  with 
the  disturbances  in  the  moon's  orbit  produced  by 
the  other  heavenly  bodies  which  attract  the  moon. 
Of  these,  the  sun  is  the  only  one  that  afl'ects  the 
moon  direcUy.  The  planets  also  act  upon  the 
moon,  but  their  mass  is  too  small  and  their  dis- 
tances too  great  to  produce  any  sensible  effect. 
They  do,  however,  disturb  the  earth  in  her  orbit, 
and.  so  in  an  indirect  way  affect  the  moon.  The 
fact  that  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere  pro- 
duces also  a  few  disturbances. 

The  lunar  theory  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
mathematical  astronomy,  and  is  still  incomplete, 
involving  as  it  does  the  'Problem  of  the  Three 
Bodies'  (q.v.).  The  three  bodies  are  the  moon, 
the  earth,  and  the  sun.  The  sun's  mass  is  330,- 
000  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  distance  389 
times  that  of  the  moon  from  the  earth.  Since 
the  attraction  of  one  body  on  another  varies  di- 
rectly as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  the  sun's  atA-action  on  the  moon 

^^n^^^     oona    =  ^'^^  times  that  of  the  earth. 

Thus  the  sun's  attraction  is  more  than  twice  as 

Seat  as  that  of  the  earth,  and  if  both  were 
[ed  in  space  the  sun  would  naturally  pull  the 
moon  away  from  the  earth.  Since  this  is  not 
the  case  and  the  sun  attracts  the  earth  almost  as 
much  as  it  does  the  moon,  the  result  is  that  both 
fall  toward  it,  combining  this  motion  with  that 
in  the  orbit. 

At  new  moon  the  moon  is  nearer  the  sun  than 
at  any  other  place  in  the  orbit,  and  the  sun's  at- 
traction is  then  the  greatest.  Therefore,  at  new 
moon  the  curvature  of  the  moon's  orbit  toward 
the  earth  is  diminished,  while  at  quadrature 
(q.v.)  it  is  increased.  It  is  convenient  to  resolve 
the  disturbing  force  of  the  sun  into  three  compo- 
nents, the  radialy  tangential^  and  orthogonal.  The 
effect  of  the  radial  component  is  to  draw  the 
moon  toward  or  away  from  the  earth.  This 
force  is  a  maximum  at  sjrzygies  and  quadra- 
ture, and  vanishes  whenever  the  disturbing  force 
becomes    perpendicular    to    the    radius,    which 
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happens  at  64*^  44'  on  each  side  of  line  of  ayzy-  become  entirely  bereft  of  reason,  and  dassify* 

gies.   It  is  negative  more  than  half-way  round,  under  various  other  terms  the  diiferent  phases  of 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  lessen  the  earth's  at-  mental  unsoundness  which  may  inliuenoe  a  per- 

traction  for  the  moon  by  nearly  1/360  and  to  son's  legal  relations.     For  example,  monomania 

increase   its   mean   distance.     This    makes   the  usually  consists  of  an  abnormal  aversion  to  a. 

month  about  an  hour  longer  than  it  would  be  single  thing  or  person,  and  may  be  so  violent  as. 

otherwise.  to  pervert  entirely  the  victim's  judgment  as  to 

The  diminution  of  the  earth's  attraction  for  the  object  of  his  delusion,  and  this  must  be. 
the  moon  at  apogee  (q.v.)  and  the  reverse  of  this  taken  into  account  by  the  law;  but  such  a  person 
at  perigee  (q.v.)  causes  an  oscillation  of  the  line  can  hardly  be  called  a  lunatic  if  his  other  reason- 
of  apsides  (q.v.).  The  disturbing  force  at  apo-  ing  faculties  seem  normal.  A  lunatic  cannot  be* 
gee,  however,  predominates,  and  the  line  of  held  for  a  criminal  act,  as  he  cannot  distinguish 
apsides  completes  a  revolution  in  about  nine  between  right  and  wrong;  his  contracts  are  void- 
years,  able;  he  cannot  make  a  valid  disposition  of  his 

The  tangential  component  retards  and  accel-  property  fey  will,  and  he  should  be  represented  by 

erates  the  motion  of  the  moon.   This  is  the  main  a  committee  or  guardian  for  all  legal  purposes^ 

cause  of  an  inequality,  called  the  variation.    Its  A  lunatic  may  have  a  lucid  interval  (q.v.)  dur- 

maximum  amount  is  39'  30",  and  this  is  attained  ing  which  he  is  legally  competent.    See  Redfield 

half-way  between  the  syzygies  and  quadrature,  o^  Wills;  Ordronaux,  Jurisprudence  of  Medicine;- 

The  orthogonal  component  tends  to  draw  the  also  Lunacy.        ^ 

moon  toward  the  ecliptic.     This  causes  the  in-  LXTNATIC  ASYLUIE.    See  Insane  Astluic 
equality  known  as  the  regression  of  the  nodes  .  .._j.,    ,«  j     *         .          ,    .         .  « 
(q.v.),  which  complete  a   revolution  in   about  I«XnrD,  ITOnd.   An  episcopal  city  of  Sweden^ 
nine  years.     This  force  vanishes  twice  a  year  situated  6  miles  from  the  Sound,  11  miles  north- 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit,  «*»^  ^^  ™*™?  ^.^P;  Sweden,  E  9).    Its  cathe- 
since  then  they  are  both  in  the  same  plane.  ^^^^y  which  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful. 

Evection  is  another  disturbance  which  puts  the  S!'™f''®f5?®  building  in  Scandinavia,  dates  from 

moon  forward  or  backward  in  the  orbit  about  ^^%^T^^^^^.  *^°^,H'"y-  ,,^^?;^  l^  ^^,^^^  univerw^- 

l%\    It  has  a  period  of  about  1%  years,  the  t^uildm^,  including  the  historical  museum.  The- 

time  required  by  Se  sun  to  pass  from  the  liie  of  ^°y«"\^y  ^^^  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicme, 

apsides  to  the  ime  line  again.  The  cause  of  this  ^^^  philosophy;   was  founded  in   1666,  and  is- 

inequality  is  the  increasi  and  decrease  of  the  attenaed  by  some  650  students.    The  chief  m- 

eccentricity  in  the  moon's  orbit,  caused  by  the  in-  dustries  of  the  town  are  su^r-reflning  and  the- 

crease  and  decrease  in  the  earth's  attraction  on  ????f**^^'*'^,/'^  S?f?,'''^7'   PopuUtion,  m  1901, 

the  moon  16,621.    In  the  Middle  Ages  Lund  was  long  the- 

The  annual  equation  is  an  inequality  produced  1"8*?,^  ^^^f^  Scandinavia.    In  the  eleventh  an- 

by  an  increase  ii  the  sun's  distuil)ing  forVe,  when  ^^^  '^  ^*?  ?^«  8^**  °^^  bishopric,  which  m  1 104 

the  earth  is  nearer  to  the  sun  than  its  mean  dis-  ];^w  erected  into  an  archiepiscopal  see.    The  Arch- 

tance.    As  a  result  of  this  the  month  is  length^  bishop  of  Lund  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the 

ened  or  shortened,  depending  upon  whether  the  f^"  ""^  ^'^''^'^^'''^  u^"""*^  "^^  ""t^  ^^^J^'^ 

increased  disturbing  fcrce  Sids  or  retards  the  ^«°?«  ^f^^^^  ^^'i**?  ^^''«^'     P«  town  suffered 

motion  of  the  moon!  ^^l^^«  *^«  T*"  between  Sweden  and  Denmark^ 

nru      1          ^1^    i.»         *  *u             9  and  passed  from  the  possession  of  the  latter  in 

'The  secular  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  ^^^^^  jjere  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in 

motion  was  discovered  by  Halley  by  comparing  ,^,,5;  u^     i..  ,!  oi  :       -^        f«*^  "«  o^m^  lu 

ancient  and  modern  eclipses,  and  the  moon  is  be-  }?"  ^rrt'orLi^en'  """  ^'"^^^^  confirmed 

lieved  to  have  gained  in  this  way  one  degree  dur-  ^            oweaen. 

ingtlieChristianEra.   Laplace  (q.v.)  explained  this  LXINB,  l\md,  Tboels  Frederik  (1840—).     A 

secular  acceleration  by  the  fact  that  the  earth's  Danish  historian,  born  at  Copenhagen.    He  was 

orbit,  under  the  action  of  other  planets,  is  grow-  appointed   professor  at  the  Military  School  of 

ing  less  eccentric.    As  a  result  of  this  the  aver-  Fredericksburg.      His    publications    include    an 

age  disturbing  force  of  the  sun  is  diminished,  and  important  work  on  Scandinavian  history,  Dan- 

the  month  is  shortened  little  by  little.    The  pe-  tnarks  og  Norges  Hiatorie  %  Blutningen  of  dei 

riod  of  this  inequality  is  26,000  years.  l^de  Aarhundrede    ("History  of  Denmark   and 

Of  these  irregularities,  evection  is  the  only  one  ^,*l^^*y  *^  ^^^  ^°^  ^^  ^®  Sixteenth  Century") 

which  was  known  to  the  ancients.    It  may  affect  (1880-92). 

the  time  of  an  eclipse  by  nearly  six  hours,  and  LUNDA,  lyn^dA.    Bantu  peoples  living  north' 

was  discovered  by  Hipparchus   (B.C.  160)   while  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  British  Central  Africa.  They 

observing  an  eclipse.     The  variation  was  discov-  are  tall,  well  proportioned,  with  regular  features, 

ered  by  Tycho  Brahe.    This  does  not  affect  the  and  a  complexion  lighter  than  among  other  tribes, 

time   of  an  eclipse,   and  therefore  escaped  the  of  the  Bantus.    They  depend  on  agriculture  and 

Greek  astronomers.     The  inequalities  mentioned  trade  in  ivory  and  slaves.     They  file  the  teeth, 

above  are  only  the  principal  ones.     In  the  com-  tattoo  themselves,  and  smear  the  body  with  oil. 

putation    of   nautical    almanacs,   about    70   are  All  travelers  agree  that  the  Lunda  aVe  a  mild, 

taken   into  consideration   for   determination   of  inoffensive  people,  remarkable  in  Africa  for  the 

lon^tude,  and  half  that  number  for  latitude.    See  deference  they  show  to  their  women. 

Moon.    Consult  Chauvenet,  Sph^ical  and  Practir  j^xiNDCHlBN,  l65nd'gr^n,  Eobon  Seixif  ( 1815- 

cal  Astronomy  (Philadelphia,  1863).  ^g^      ^  g^^^.^^  water-color  painter.     He  was. 

LUNATIC.     In  law,  a  person  who  was  origi-  born    at    Stockholm,    December    18,    1815.     He- 

nally  possessed  of  a  sound  mind,  but  whose  reason  studied    at    the    Academy    of    Stockholm,    and 

has  become  so  clouded  and  deranged  that  he  can-  afterwards  in  Paris  under  (Ik)gniet.  He  sojourned 

not  be  held  legally  accountable  for  his  acts.  Most  in  Italy.  1841-49,  devoting  himself  to  water-colors^, 

authorities  hold  that  a  lunatic  is  one  who  has  From  there  he  went  to  Spain  and  then  to  Eng<- 
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land,  where  he  was  commissioned  by  Queen  Vic-  pat  ion;  but  after  issuing  a  few  numbers  he  was 
toria  to  paint  ceremonial  pictures.  He  was  sent  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died  August  22,  1839. 
to  India  during  the  war  in  1858,  the  results  of  Consult  Earle,  Life,  Travels,  and  Opinions  of 
which  expedition  were  a  series  of  five  hundred  Benjamin  Lundy  (Philadelphia,  1847). 
sketches,  including  numerous  portraits.  His  LUNDY  ISLAND.  An  island  of  Devonshire, 
best  works  include  "San  Vitale,  Ravenna,"  and  England,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bristol 
the  "Library,  Siena,"  both  in  the  National  Mu-  Channel,  about  9  miles  from  the  mainland  (Map: 
seum,  Stockholm;  "Feast  of  Corpus  Domini  in  England,  B  5).  It  has  an  area  of  over  900  acres ; 
Rome"  (1841),  Royal  Palace,  Stockholm;  and  a  there  is  a  lighthouse.  Population,  about  180. 
MHT^l^**^  illustrations  to  "Old  Swedish  Tales"  xxjNDY'S  LANE,  Battle  of.  A  battle 
(1875).  fought  along  a  roadway  known  as  Lundy 's  Lane, 
LXrNa)Y,  Benjamin  (1789-1839).  An  Ameri-  about  1%  miles  from  Niagara  Falls,  on  the 
can  anti-slavery  agitator,  bom  of  Quaker  parent-  Canadian  side,  on  July  25,  1814,  between  an 
age  at  Hard  wick,  Warren  County,  N.  J.  At  the  American  force  under  the  command  first  of 
age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  General  Scott  and  then  of  Gen.  Jacob  Brown, 
where  he  worked  as  a  saddler's  apprentice.  The  and  a  greatly  superior  British  force  under 
town  was  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the  slave  the  command  of  General  Riall.  On  the  after- 
trade,  and  Lundy's  indignation  was  quickly  noon  of  the  25th  General  Brown,  stationed 
aroused  against  the  whole  slave  system.  His  ap-  with  the  American  army  at  Chippewa,  or- 
prenticeship  completed,  he  married,  and,  settlmg  •  dered  General  Scott,  with  about  1300  men,  to 
in  Saint  Clairsville,  Ohio,  soon  built  up  a  profit-  advance  toward  Queenstown.  The  movement  be- 
able  business.  It  was  not  long  before  he  gan  between  five  and  six  o'clock,  and  after  march- 
organized  'The  Union  Hiunane  Society,'  which  ing  for  about  2%  miles  General  Scott  came  upon 
soon  numbered  nearly  five  hundred  members.  In  a  British  force  posted  along  Lundy's  Lane.  He 
1819  he  went  to  Missouri  in  the  hope  of  strength-  immediately  decided  to  attack.  Major  Jesup, 
ening  the  opposition  to  the  admission  of  the  Ter-  commanding  the  American  right,  turned  .thft 
ritory  as  a  slave  State,  where  he  wrote  a  number  British  left,  capturing  a  number  of  prisoners, 
of  articles  exposing  the  evils  of  slavery  and  the  including  General  Riall,  but  the  American  centre 
wickedness  of  its  extension.  After  losing  nearly  and  left  were  less  successful,  though  they  held  the 
all  his  property,  he  returned  to  Ohio  in  1821  and  greater  part  of  their  ground  against  superior 
began  the  publication  at  Mount  Pleasant  of  th^  numbers.  Before  nightfall  General  Brown  ar- 
Oenttt*  of  Universal  Emancipation,  which  he  "ved  with  regnforcemente,  and  the  fighting  con- 
ehortly  afterwards  removed  to  Jdnesborough,  tinned  until  some  time  after  dark,  little  material 
Tenn.,  and  then  again,  in  1824,  to  Baltimore,  Md.  advantage  having  been  gained  on  either  side 
In  1826  he  visited  Haiti  in  search  of  a  refuge  excepting  the  capture  of  a  strong  battery  by  the 
for  emancipated  blacks,  and  four  years  later  made  Americans  under  the  immediate  command  of  Col. 
another  voyage  to  that  country  for  the  same  James  Miller.  Generals  Brown  and  Scott  having 
purpose.  Two  years  later  he  was  brutally  as-  l>cen  wounded,  the  command  of  the  Americans  de- 
saulted  bv  a  Baltimore  slave-dealer  enraged  volved  on  Gen.  E.  W.  Ripley,  who,  after  holding 
over  an  article  in  the  Oenius.  In  1828  he  jour-  possession  of  the  field  for  about  an  hour,  re- 
neyed  on  foot  through  the  Eastern  States,  and  t>re<l  ^  ^^^  original  American  encampment.  The 
made  forty-three  public  addresses.  In  the  fall  of  British  force,  including  reSnforcements  which  ar- 
1829  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (q.v.)  joined  Lundy  "ved  during  the  battle,  numbered  altogether 
in  Baltimore  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Oenius.  about  4600  men;  that  of  the  Americans  about 
The  two  were  alike  in  their  hostility  to  slavery,  2600.  The  American  loss  was  171  killed,  571 
but  Garrison  was  an  advocate  of  immediate  eman-  wounded,  and  110  missing;  while  the  British  lost 
cipation  on  the  soil,  while  Lundy  was  committed  8^  killed,  559  wounded,  and  235  prisoners.  The 
to  schemes  of  colonization  abroad.  Within  a  few  battle  is  also  known  as  the  battle  of  Bridgewater 
months,  while  Lundy  was  absent  in  Mexico,  Gar-  ^^^  t^e  battle  of  Niagara, 
rison  published  extremely  radical  articles  de-  LUNE,  Quadrature  (Area)  of.  See  Mensu- 
manding  immediate  emancipation  and  asserting  ratioit. 

that  the  domestic  slave  trade  was  as  piratical  as  LttNBBUBO,  Iv'ne-bOTrK.  An  ancient  town 
the  foreign.  Garrison  was  brought  to  trial  for  ^f  the  Province  of  Hanover,  Germanv,  situated  on 
criminal  libel,  and  fined  and  imprisoned.  This  the  Ilmenau,  a  tributarv  of  the  Elbe,  about  30 
occurrence  so  reduced  the  circulation  of  the  mUes  southeast  of  Hamburg  (Map:  Prussia,  D 
Offmii*  that  a  friendly  dissolution  of  partnership  2).  It  is  medieval  in  appearance,  with  its 
between  Lundy  and  Garrison  took  place.  It  also  narrow  streets,  ancient  buildings,  and  a  portion 
raised  up  such  a  hostile  spirit  in  Baltimore  that  of  its  walls.  Its  churches  are  of  considerable 
Lundy  shortly  afterwards  removed  the  paper  to  architectural  interest,  notably  that  of  Saint 
Washington,  where,  after  some  years,  it  failed.  John  (fourteenth  century),  purely  Gothic  in 
In  the  winter  of  1830-31  Lundy  visited  the  Wil-  style  with  a  lofty  tower,  that  of  Saint  Nicholas 
berforce  colony  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Canada.  In  (1409),  and  that  of  Saint  Michael  (1367-1418), 
the  following  two  years  he  made  two  trips  with  the  tombs  of  the  princes  of  LUneburg.  The 
to  Texas  in  an  attempt  to  secure  an  asylum  for  Rathaus  in  the  market-place  consists  of  a  num- 
negroes  under  the  Mexican  flag.  In  1836  he  ber  of  buildings  constructed  from  the  thirteenth 
started  the  yational  Inquirer  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  containing  fine 
but  retired  from  it  in  1838.  In  the  latter  year  examples  of  ancient  wood-carving  and  glass- 
almost  all  his  possessions,  which  were  stored  in  painting. 

Pennsylvania  Hall,  Philadelphia,  were  destroyed  The  educational   institutions   include  a  gym- 

by  a  mob,  which  burned  the  building.     In  the  nasium,  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  a  library 

following  winter  he  removed  to  Lowell,  111.,  where  of  34,000  volumes,  including  many  incunabula. 

he  reSstablished  the  Oenius  of  Universal  Emanci-  LUneburg  has  been  noted  since  ancient  times  for 
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the  deposits  of  limestone,  gypsum,  and  salt  in  its 
vicinity.  It  still  produces  the  last  two  products 
on  a  large  scale.  It  has  manufactures  of  chemi- 
cals, fertilizers,  carpets,  iron  waree,  etc.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  products.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  20,665;  in  1900,  24,603,  largely 
Protestants.  The  town  gives  its  name  to  a  large 
tract  of  moorland  known  as  the  Ltineburger  Heide. 
LUneburg  was  a  flourishing  place  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  emancipated  itself  from  the  rule  of  the 
dukes  of  Ltineburg  (see  Brunswick,  House  of), 
became  an  influential  member  of  the  Ilanseatic 
League,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Keformation  was 
one  of  the  richest  towns  of  North  Germany.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  city 
lost  its  independence,  being  brought  under  the 
sway  of  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-Ltlneburg.  It 
subsequently  shared  the  fortunes  of  Hanover. 

LTJNXKBUBa«  loo^nen-btlrg.  A  seaport  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  capital  of  Lunenburg  County 
(Map:  Nova  Scotia,  £  5).  Settled  in  1753  by 
Germans,  it  retains  a  distinct  Teutonic  charac- 
ter. It  has  a  capacious  and  well-sheltered  har- 
bor, ship-building  yards,  a  large  fishing-fleet, 
and  considerable  trade  with  the  West  Indies  in 
lumber  and  fish.  The  United  States  is  repre- 
sented bv  a  consular  agent.  Population,  in 
I89I,  4898;  in  1901,  2916. 

LUITETTE  (Fr.,  little  moon).  (1)  In  forti- 
fication, a  small  work  beyond  the  ditch  of  the 
ravelin,  formed  at  the  reentering  angle  made  by 
the  ravelin  and  bastion.  (See  Fortification.) 
(2)  In  architecture,  the  semicircular  aperture 
or  surface  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  tun- 
vault  by  another  vault  or  a  wall.  If  an  aper- 
ture it  is  closed  with  glass,  and  when  a  sur- 
face it  is  often  decorated  with  mural  painting. 

LUKISVILLE,  Hi'nA'v^l'.  A  town  in  the  De- 
partment of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France,  on  the 
Meurthe,  20V-»  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Nancy 
(Map :  France,  N  3 ) .  The  Church  of  Saint  Jacques 
(1730-45).  decorated  with  frescoes  and  wood- 
carvint^s.  is  worthv  of  notice.  The  former  palace 
of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  (1703-06)  was  ex- 
tended by  Stanislas  Leszcasynski,  the  ex-King  of 
Poland,  and  is  now  used  as  barracks,  and  its 
gardens  have  been  converted  into  promenades. 
The  town  has  a  college  and  a  library  and  a 
museum  in  the  town  hall.  The  chief  products 
are  faience,  linen,  machinery,  wagons,  leather, 
gloves,  etc.  The  trade  is  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, wine,  and  local  manufactures.  Population, 
in  1891,  21,542;  in  1901,  23.269.  At  Lun^ville, 
February  9,  1801,  Austria  and  the  German  Em- 
pire concluded  a  peace  with  France.  The  war 
-which  this  treaty  ended  had  begun  in  1799, 
after  the  departure  of  Napoleon  for  Egypt,  and 
is  known  in  history  as  the  *War  of  the  Second 
Coalition,'  England,  Austria,  Turkey,  Russia.  Por- 
tugal, and  Naples  all  having  combined  against 
France.  At  first  the  Allies  were  successful,  but 
after  Napoleon's  return  the  Austrians  were  de- 
cisively defeated  on  June  14,  1800,  by  Napoleon 
himself  at  Marengo,  and  on  December  3d  by 
Moreau  at  Hohenlinden.  The  Emperor  Francis 
thereupon  accepted  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville,  which 
was  based  on  that  of  Campo-Formio  (q.v.). 
Germany  west  of  the  Rhine  was  relinquished  to 
France,  and  an  important  change  ensued  in  the 
composition  of  the  (Serman  Empire  through  the 
secularization  of  ecclesiastionl  States  and  the 
incorporation  of  free  cities  with  the  hereditary 


principalities.  These  changes  in  the  Empire 
were  not  consummated  until  1803,  when  the 
Imperial  Delegation  published  its  conclusions. 
The  Rhine  from  source  to  mouth  was  made 
the  boundary  of  France.  The  independence 
of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligu- 
rian  republics  was  recognized;  Austria  was 
guaranteed  the  possession  of  Venetia  as  far  as 
the  Adige,  which  bec^pie  the  boundary  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Northern  Italy;  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  lost  his  land  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma;  the  Duchy  of  Modena  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Cisapline  Republic,  its  ruler  re- 
ceiving the  Breisgau  in  exchange.  The  princes 
dispossessed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  to 
be  indemnified  by  the  secularization  of  ecclesi- 
astical lands  on  the  right  bank.  The  treaty  waa 
signed  by  Francis  II.  both  as  sovereign  of  Aus- 
tria and  as  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
though,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  could  not  bind  the  electors  and 
States  of  Germany  without  their  previous  con- 
sent. Consult  Sloane,  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte (New  York,  1896). 

LUNO,  l?:R)ng  (Chin.,  dragon).  The  chief  of 
the  four  supernatural  beasts  of  Chinese  legen- 
dary lore,  and  of  the  360  species  of  scaly  reptiles. 
As  usually  represented  the  lung  has  a  scaly, 
serpentine  bod  v.  with  four  feet  armed  with  long 
claws,  a  bearded  scowling  head,  straight  horns, 
a  line  of  bristling  dorsal  spines,  and  mimes  pro- 
ceeding from  its  hips  and  shoulders — ^the  usual 
mark  of  a  supernatural  animal.  Originally  it 
was  represented  w^th  three  claws,  but  the  num- 
ber has  been  increased,  the  Imperial  dragon  of 
the  present  dynasty  having  five.  This  is  the 
kind  usually  embroidered  on  the  Emperor's 
robes,  and  represented  on  the  porcelains,  etc., 
made  for  Imperial  use.  lu  Japan  the  Imperial 
dragon  has  only  four  claws.  The  Emperor's 
throne  is  called  the  'dragon-throne;'  his  face  is 
spoken  of  as  the  'dragon-countenance;'  the  Im- 
perial flag  has  a  dragon  on  an  imperial  yellow 
ground,  and  is  styled  the  'dragon-banner.'  and 
when  the  Emperor  dies  he  is  borne  *on  high'  by 
dragons.  The  dragon  has  the  power  of  rendering 
itself  visible  or  invisible,  and  may  become  at  will 
as  small  as  a  silkworm,  or  assume  such  propor- 
tions as  to  fill  the  universe.  There  are  many 
different  kinds  of  lung:  the  'celestial  dragons/ 
which  guard  the  mansions  of  the  gods;  'spiritual 
dragons,'  which  rule  the  winds  and  produce 
rain;  'earth-dragons,'  which  direct  the  flow  of 
rivers  and  springs.  There  is  also  a  Buddhist 
'dragon  of  the  law,'  which  is  represented  as 
firmly  grasping  the  'jewel  of  the  law'  in  its  out- 
stretched paws;  and  on  old  bronzes^  as  well  as 
on  porcelains  and  other  objects,  an  archaic 
dragon  called  Chih-lung  is  sometimes  found.  It 
is  lizard-like,  has  no  claws  on  its  feet,  but  has 
a  spiral  bifid  tail.  In  art  the  'celestial  dragon' 
is  usually  represented  as  moving  rapidly  through 
the  clouds  in  pursuit  of  an  effulgent  jewel  from 
which  flames  issue  as  it  whirls  through  space, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  great 
magic  efiicacy.  It  was  a  yellow  dragon  which 
rose  out  of  the  river  Loh  in  ancient  times  and 
presented  to  the  view  of  Fuh-hi  (q.v.)  the  mystic 
sjTnbols  which  form  the  pa-ktca  or  HSight  Dia- 
grams.' 

liTTNG.    See  Respibatton,  Organs  of. 

liTmOABKO,    loSn-gilr^A     (It,    along    the 
Amo ) .    The  name  given  to  the  interesting  strocts 
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bordering  the  Amo  on  either  side  at  Florence,  male  should  be  separated  from  healthy  ones,  and 

The  different  parts  bear  various  names,  the  best  all  animals  should  be  placed  on  dry  pastures, 

known  being  the  Lungamo  Acciajuli,  between  with  pure  water-supply.    Infected  calves  or  sheep 

the  Ponte  Vecchio  and  the  Ponte  S.  TriniUk^  a  may  be  confined  in  a  close  shed,  and  made  to 

section  of  jewelers.    The  same  name  is  given  to  inhale   chlorine  gas   or  sulphur   fumes.     Good 

correspondmg  streets  at  Pisa.  results  have  also  been  obtained  in  the  treatment 

LTTNGKCHOWy  lyng^chou'.    A  walled  town  in  of  calves  by  injecting  between  the  rings  of  the 

the  Province  of  Kwangsi,  China,  situated  at  the  trachea  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  turpentine 

confluence   of   the    Sung-chi    and    the    Kao-ping  ^^^^  ^^^^  oil,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  carbolic 

rivers,   a   short   distance   from   the   frorilier   of  acid  have  been  added.     Consult:   Ohio  Expert- 

Tongking  (Map:  China,  C  7).     It  is  a  military  «J^»*.  Station  Bulletin  91;  Arkansas  Experiment 

station  of  some  importance  and  has  a  consider-  Station  Bulletin  35, 

able  Chinese  garrison.    It  was  opened  to  French        LUKOWOBT^  or  Oak-Lungs  (lung  -f  wort, 

commerce  in   1889,  but  so  far  its  trade  is  in-  AS.  wyrt,  Goth,  waurts,  OHG.  tourz,  Ger.  Wurs, 

significant.    The  town  is  connected  by  telegraph  root  plant ;  connected  with  Lat.  radix,  Gk.   {Ahofk' 

lines  with  Canton,  Meng-tsze,  and  Tongking.    A  i«t,  rhadamnos,  bough),  titicta  pulmonaria,     A 

railway  line  from  Lang-son  in  Tongking  to  Lung-  lichen  with  an  olive-green,  foliaccous,  leathery 

chow  is  being  constructed  (1903)  by  the  French,  spreading  thallus  (pale  brown  when  dry),  found 

The  population  is  estimated  at  over  20,000.  on  trunks   of  trees   in  mountainous   regions  in 

LXTNOE,  lyng'e,  George  (1839—).  A  German  North  America  and  European  countries,  some- 
chemist.  He  was  born  at  Breslau ;  studied  there  times  almost  entirely  covering  them.  It  has 
and  at  Heidelberg;  and  was  engaged  in  Germany  been  used  as  a  remedy  for  pulmonary  dis- 
and  England,  especiallv  at  South  Shields  ( 1867 ) ,  easca,  but  when  properly  prepared  is  more  com- 
as chemist  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  and  the  monly  used  as  a  light  diet  similar  to  Iceland 
manufacture  of  soda.  In  1876  he  was  elected  moss,  for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted;  yet 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Zurich  Polvtechnic.  it  is  bitter  enough  to  be  used  instead  of  hops. 
He  wrote:  Industrie  des  Steinkohlentcers  und  It  yields  a  good  brown  dye.  Its  name  is  derived 
Ammoniaks  (1867;  4th  ed.  1900);  Handbuch  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  corrugated 
der  Sodaindustrie  (1879-80;  2d  ed.  1893-95);  spotted  thallus  to  the  lung.  The  name  lungwort 
Taschenhuch  fur  SodafahHkation  (1883;  3d  ed.  ia  also  given  to  a  genus  of  phanerogamous  plants 
1900);  Sulphuric  Acid  arid  Alkali  (1879-80;  ( Pulmonaria ),  of  the  natural  order  Boraginaceae. 
2d  ed.  1891-96);  CoaUTar  and  Ammonia  (1882;  The  lungwort  {Pulmonaria  officinalis)  common 
3d  ed.  1900)  ;  Alkali  Maker's  Handbook  (with  in  some  parts  of  Europe  has  ovate  leaves  and 
Hurter,  1884;  2d  ed.  1891);  and  Chemisch-  purple  flowers,  and  was  formerly  employed  in 
technische  Untersuchungs-Methoden  (1899-1900).  lung  diseases,  but  is  now  used  in  the  north  of 

I,TTNO  FBVEll.     A  disease  of  domestic  ani-  ^"^^P«  ^"^>'  ^«  *  pot-herb, 
mals.    See  Pleuropneumonia.  LTJNT,    George     (1803-85).      An    American 

LXTKOPISH.     A  dipnoid  fish,  so  named  be-  po^t  and  journalist,  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass. 

cause  of  the  presence  of  air-breathing  organs  in  f""^  ^^«  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1824,  taught 

addition    to   ^Us.      Their   represenuTtivel   were  ^'J.^^^  ^"""^^^V^^Ku^'^^  ^^*'T^'  "maot?  'T 

much  more  numerous   in   Paleozoic  times    (see  after  admitted  to  the  Essex  bar    (1827).     He 

CoccosTEUS;  DiFTERUS,  and  other  names  of  fos-  ^^^.^^  ^?  ^^«  State  Legislature  and  m  the  A\hig 

811   dipnoans)    than  at  present,  when  the  New  >^ational  Convention  of  1848.     President  Taylor 

Zealand    Ceratodus,    the    African    Protopterus,  made  him  Lni ted  States  Distnct  Attorney  L^^^ 

and  the  South  American  Lepidosiren  alone  repre-  ?.«  resumed  the  practice  of  law  and  edited  for  a 

sent  the  group.     See    Dipnoi    (and  its  plate) ;  *^^  *^«  ^^^^S  ^^T'^'*-  J^^**®'' J^*"  ^  ^^^ 

Mudfish  •  Barramunoa  *^  a  Democrat.    He  died  in  Boston.    He  wrote  sev- 

LTOO.W0BMS  (  as!  lungen,  OHG.  lungunna,  ^"^^  ^^^"'""^  °'  P^™^  ""^  ^''^^^' 
Ger.    Lunge,    lung;    connected   with   AS.    li^oht,        LUTEBCAOiIA  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Luper- 

l€ht,    Uht,   Goth,    leihts,  OHG.    lihti,   liht,   Ger.  <?««»  name  of  a  deity,  he  who  wards  off  wolves, 

leicht,  Lat  levis,  Gk.  ^Xaxi^f,  elachys,  Lith.  leng-  from  lupus,  wolf  +  arcerc,  to  ward  off).    A  festi- 

wus,  Skt.  laghu,  raghu,  light,  not  heavy).    Slen-  ^al  among  the  ancient  Romans,  held  on  February 

der,  round  worms  of  the  species  Strongylus  fila-  15,  in  honor  of  Faunus,  an  old  Italian  god  of  the 

rta,  Strongylus  rufescens,  and  Pseudalius  ovis,  ^^erds  and  fertility.     The  Lupercal  was  a  cave 

which  sometimes  infest  the  lungs  and  bronchi  of  on  the  Palatine  sacred  to  the  god,  and  it  is  sig- 

aheep  and  cause  a  serious  disease.     When  the  nificant  that  the  priesthood  formed  two  bands, 

worms  are  found  in  the  bronchi  the  disease  is  one  said  to  be  restricted  to  the  Quinctii  of  the 

sometimes    known    as   verminous    bronchitis    or  Palatine,  the  other  to  the  Fabii  of  the  QuirinaL 

hoose.     The  chief  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  The  god  Lupercus  seems  to  be  purely  an  imagin- 

fita  of  coughing  and  sneezing,  accompanied  by  ary   creation   from   a   misinterpretation   of   the 

discharges  from  the  nostrils.     Infected  animals  name  of  the  festival.     While  the  whole  body  of 

move  about  with  the  neck  outstretched,  rub  the  pontificcs  seem  to  have  taken  part  in  the  festival, 

nose  on  the  ground,  and  breathe  with  difficulty,  the  chief  rOle  naturally  fell  to  the  Luperci.    They 

A   pronounced   diarrhcea   may  also   appear   and  sacrificed   a  goat  and  a   dog,  after  which  two 

hasten  the  usual  emaciation.    The  wool  becomes  young  men  were  touched  on  the  forehead  with 

loose  and  may  be  shed.    The  skin  appears  white  the  bloody  knife;    the  mark  was  then   washed 

and  bloodless,  which  gives  the  disease  the  popular  away  with  wool  dipped  in  milk,  upon  which  the 

names  Srhite-skin*  and  'paper-skin.'    The  lung-  youths  were  obliged  to  laugh  aloud.    The  Luperci 

worms  infest  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs,  and  the  dis-  then,  naked  but  for  a  goatskin  about  the  loins. 

ease  is  most  prevalent  in  years  with  a  wet  sura-  and  holding  in  their  hands  strips  of  the  skin  of 

mer  preceded  by  a  moderate  winter.     Water  is  the  slaughtered  goat,  ran  around  the  foot  of  the 

the  usual  source  of  infestation.     Affected  ani-  Palatine,  starting  from  the  Lupercal,  striking 


the  women  they  mot  acnws  the  palm  of  the  hand 
with  the  leathern  thongs,  a,  proceeding  which  was 
beUeved  to  produce  lertilit;  and  a.  safe  delivery. 
The  whole  ceremonj  is  obviouslj  a  ceremoujr 
of  puriBcation  and  atonement  to  produce  the  in- 
crease of  the  commuDity  and  of  its  herds. 

LUTUTE  (Lat.  lupinut,  lupinum,  lupbe, 
from  lupin  Its,  wolfish,  from  lupus,  Gk.  Mm, 
lykot,  Goth,  vmlfi,  AS.  ikhI/,  Eng.,  QUO.  tcolt, 
(ier.  Wolf,  OChurch  Slav,  vliki,  Lith.  vitlau, 
Skt.  vrka,  wolf;  connected  with  Skt.  vroic,  to 
rend.  Git.  fXuir,  kelkein,  OChurch  Slav.  vJfkati, 
to  haul) ,  Zitipiniu.  A  genus  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs  and  half  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Leniminos*,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
legion  of  temperate  North  and  Bouth  Ameri- 
ca, about  90  species  being  indigenous  to  the 
United  States,  principally  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  PaciBc  Coast  reeions.  Lupines  were 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
cultivated  them  for  their  seeds  and  for  green 
manuring,  for  which  and  for  omameutat  purposes 
thej  are  in  general  cultivation  in  temperate  re~ 
gions.  They  succeed  best  on  light  sandy  loam 
soils,  but  fail  on  wet  and  calcareous  soils  or  on 
sandy  lands  with  a  calcareous  subsoil.  They  re- 
quire no  careful  preparation  of  the  soil.  The 
most  important  species  are  the  white  lupine 
(Ltipinua  albus),  the  yellow  lupine  (Lvpinu* 
Ittteus),  and   the   blue   lupine    (Lupinua  anjws- 


LOttSE  (/.iipi'iiiu  nh-anwnu). 

Ufo1ia«).  The  Texan  spwipB  (/.upinus  eu6c-arno- 
Hii^}al»o  merits  cultivation.  All  species  are  ricli 
in  nitroKenou*  iiiattcr.  and  when  plowed  under 
lliey  enrich  the  soil  in  the  same  manner  as  clover 
and  other  leguminous  plants. 

On  an  average  the  fresh  lupine  forage  has  the 
following  perceiitn;;e  composition:  Water,  85.4; 
protein.  2.8;  fat,  0.3;  nitrogen- free  ei:traet,  6.2; 
crude  fibre,  4.6;  ash,  0.7.  The  average  percentage 
composition  of  lupine  hay  follows:  Water,  9.3; 
protein.  11.9;  fnt.  3.3;  nitrogen-free  extract, 
40.3;  crude  fibrp.  27,5;  ash,  7.7.  Lupine- seeds  are 
rich  in  protein,<he  yellow  considerably  more  than 


the  blue  variety.  Yellow  lupine  seeds  hare  the 
following  percentage  composition:  Water,  14.0; 
protein,  38.2;  fat,  4.4;  nitrogen-free  ertrac^ 
26.6;  crude  fibre,  14.1;  and  ash,  3.8.  The  seeds 
contain  a  bitter  principle,  said  to  be  harmful  to 
stock.  They  may  oe  disembittered  by  repeated  ex- 
traction with  cold  water.  They  are  very  digesti- 
ble. Sheep  will  learn  to  eat  the  seed  before  the 
bitter  principle  is  removed.  The  use  ot  lupine  is 
not  common  in  the  United  States,  but  is  wide- 
spread in  many  regions  of  Europe. 

LtTPTON,  Thouab  Gorr  (1791-1873).  An 
English  mezzo-tint  engraver,  bom  at  Clerken- 
well.  He  was  a  pupil  of  George  Clint,  after- 
wards assistant  to  S.  W.  Reynolds,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  employ  steel  in  his  art.  The 
Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  a  medal  in  1822. 
His  best  work  was  done  in  seas  and  landscapes, 
and  Ruskin  gave  high  praise  to  his  reproductions 
of  Turner's  Rivera  and  Barbourg  of  Englaiid, 
which  appeared  about  1828.    For  l^imer  he  made 


teemed  as  among  "the  most  famous  works  of  e] 
graving  that  exist." 

liUFTTB  (Lat.,  wolf).  A  term  denoting  a 
form  of  tubercniosia  of  the  skin  appearing  at 
first  in  small  nodules.  These  nodules  are  of 
dark,  reddish  color,  and  are  soft.  They  increase 
in  size  in  time  and  sometimes  form  appreciable 
elevations  while  starting  beneath  the  surface. 
Tfaey  may  become  absorbed  or  may  break  down 
and  ulcerate.  If  the  nodules  remain  small  and 
undergo  no  further  evolution,  the  variety  is 
termed  lupus  maculosus,'  when  inflated  and  of 
considerable  size,  lupus  fumwfus;  when  shrunken 
and  replaced  by  cicatrices,  lupus  ex/oliaficus; 
when  the  nodules  are  scattered  about  in  disorder, 
(upus  diiseminiitusy  when  they  break  down  and 
ulcerate,  lupus  extilcerans  or  'rodent  ulcer.'  The 
ulcers  are  not  painful,  but  they  follow  the  lymph- 
channels  and  spread,  tissue  of  all  kinds,  including 
muscle,  cartilage,  and  bone,  being  involved  in  the 
destruction.  Lupus  of  the  face  sometimes  resnits 
in  the  loas  of  the  nose  (a  favorite  starting-point 
of  thedisease) ,tbe lips,  the  ears,  and  the  cheeks. 
Frightful  disfigurement  results,  and  after  the  dis- 
cnxe  has  been  checked  extensive  plastic  opera- 
tions are  necessary  to  restore  the  patient  to  an 
endurable  condition.  Next  to  the  face,  the  ex- 
tremities are  the  most  common  seat  of  lupus, 
especially  the  forearms  and  legs.  The  mucous 
membranes  may  be  attacked  extensively. 

There  are  no  drugs  that  cause  the  absorption 
of  the  neoplasm.  Some  favorable  results  have 
followed  the  use  of  Koeh'a  tuberculin  R,  but  it  is 
still  under  experiment.  Injections  of  thiosinamin 
were  partially  successful  in  the  hands  of  Hebra. 
Finsen's  phototherapy  (q.v.)  has  proved  success- 
ful in  seveml  cases,  and  the  X-ray  (q.v.)  has 
alxo  been  lueccssful.  Curetting,  scarification. 
evcisiou,  and  caustics  have  each  benefited  some 
cases.  The  u.^ual  prophylaxis  against  tubercule 
inffction  must  be  rigidly  observed.  See  Tubescl'- 
LoHia,  Consult:  Hyde,  Diaeiues  of  the  Sinn 
<  Philadelphia,  6th  od.,  ISOl )  ;  and  Finsen, 
Phototherapy,  trans,  by  Sequeira ( London,  1901). 

LUB  (Swed.,  Norw.,  Dan.,  trumpet,  from  Icel. 
ludr.  hollowed  piece  of  wood).  An  instrument 
made  from  birch-bark,  and  used  by  the  shepherds 
of  Scandinavia  as  the  alpenhom  is  used  in  Switz- 
erland.  Recently  some  bronie  lurs  of  great  an- 
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tiquity  have  been  unearthed  in  Sweden  and  Den-  est  than  many  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Persian 

mark.  These  specimens  vary  in  length  from  6  to  population.    They   are   divided   into  the   'Great 

7V^  feet,  and  thfi  long,  slender  tube  bends  around  Luris'  (or  Bakhtyari)  in  the  east,  and  the  'Little 

in  a  double  curve.  Luris'  (or  Feili)  in  the  west.    Consult:  De  Mor- 

LUBAY,  lAra'.    A  town  and  the  countyseat  gjf'  ^.^«*«^  aoientifique  enPerae  (Paris,  1894- 

of  Page  County,  Va.,  100  miles  west  by  south  »/ ) ;  pieulafoy.  La  Perae,  laChald^eet  la  Suatane 

of  Washington,  D.  C;  on  the  Norfolk  and  West-  (^a*:"'  „1887) ;    Layard,    Early   Adventurea   w 

-em  Railroad  (Map:  Virginia,  F  3).    It  has  the  £«^««»  Susiana,  and  Babylonia  (London,  1887) ; 

Luray  College  for  Young  Ladies;  and  there  are  f^^^^^^^'  ^  *""***  humatnes  de  la  Perae  (Lyon, 

some  manufacturing  plants,   including  a   large  looo)* 

Unnery,    a   wood-working   establishment,    flour-  LUBISTAIT,  USO'rls-tftn^    A  region  of  Persia, 

mills,  carriage  and  wagon  shops,  and  a  distillery.  See  Lubis. 

The  water-power  afforded  by  a  creek  that  flows  LUBLBt,  l^SSrHl.    A  cliff  on  the  Rhine.     See 

through  the  town  is  utilized  in  some  of  the  Indus-  Xx>belki 

I'^e'rliXllh^^^^  LttBiiBH,  iMr'sni,  Chbibtian  (1843-).    A 

mo^nuTnsTan^^^^^^^  German  botanist,  bom  in  Bn^men     He  stucUed  at 

because   of   the   LuVay   Cave    (qv.).     Mineral  JenaandLeipzig^  was  made  curator  of  the  h^^^^ 

«n^;n«.  »K/%n.«^  4«  4 k/ «^^SnUv      !><;««» i.fSrin    <«i  "um  lu  thc  isttcr  university  (1881),  professor 

ISSk^^?^^^  iSU   11^?       ^'     PopuUtion,  m  .^  ^^  g^^^j  ^^  Forestry  at  Eberswalde*^  (1884), 

i»w,  idBO,  m  iwu,  1147.  ^^^  ^^  Ktoigsberg    (1888).     He  specialiJBed  in 

LtneULY  CAVB.    A  cave  in  Page  County,  Va.,  the  study  of  higher  forms  of  cryptogams,  and 

in  the  limestone  formation  of  the  Shenandoah  wrote:    Filicea    Oraffeana,   afur   KenniniM   der 

Valley,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  village  of  Famflora  der   Viti,  Samoa,   Tonga  und  ElUoe 

Luray,  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad.  Inaeln    (1871);    Beitr&ye   atur   Entwicklungage* 

The  cavern  was  discovered  in  August,  1878,  by  Mchiohte  der  Famaporangien  (1872) ;  a  valuable 

Andrew  J.  Campbell  and  others.     It  underlies  MedUfiniach-pharmatBeutiaohe  Botanik  (1877-82); 

an  area  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  consists  and  OrundsUge  der  Botanik  (1877,  6th  ed.  1893). 

Sighest  to  the  lo^st,  ^  *bout  260  feet.     Al-  T^^^  w  ,V^^o  ^^711  ^^^^hJ?  iL 

number  and  beauty  Of  the  Stalactites.    The  cave  P/ovmceof  Silesia,  while  the  latter  forms  a  part 

is  lighted  with  electric  lights,  and  attracts  thou-  of  the  Prussian  Provmce  of  Brandcmburg.     Lu- 

8an£  of  visitors  annually.  ^A?i'*v  '**  °*T  '"?"  *  ^^*'''''  ^"^  T^u  "^f^ 
settled  here,   and   who   were  conquered   by  the 

LUBCHSB  (from  lurch,  assibilated  form  of  Germans  in  the  tenth  century.    After  belonging 

lurk,  from  Swed.  lurka,  lirka,  to  lie  hid,  from  for  a  time  to  Brandenburg,  the  whole  of  Lusatia 

lura,  to  lurk,  Icel.  lUra,  to  slumber,  Ger.  lauem,  became  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  possession 

to  lurk).    A  kind  of  dog,  somewhat  resembling  a  of  the   Crown  of   Bohemia.     By   the   Peace  of 

greyhound,  and  derived  from  a  peyhound  crossed  Prague,  in  1636,  the  territory  passed  to  Saxony, 

with  the  shepherd's  dog.     It  is  lower,  stouter,  which  had  to  cede  a  large  part  of  it  to  Pru^ia 

and   less   elegant   than   the  greyhound,   almost  in  1816. 

rivals  it  in  fleetness  and  eye^ght   and  much  ex-  lUSHAIS,  lOT-shlz'.    The  natives  of  the  Lu- 

«l8  ,t  m  scent.    It  is  covered  with  rough    wirv  ^^ai  Hills  in  the  Cachar  District  of  Assam,  part 

hair    IS  usually  of  a  sandy  red  color    althougli  ^^  ^^e  Chittagong  hill  region  in  Bengal,  and^the 

sometimes  black  or  gray,  and  has  half-erect  ears  adjacent  Burmese  territory.    By  language  they 

and  a  pendent  tail.    It  is  the  poacher's  favorite  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Thai  (Siames^,  Burmese,  etc.) 

dog.  as  It  possesses  all  the  quafitiesre^^  ^^^^      The    Lushais    proper   are    describ;^!    as 

his  purposes;  m  sagacity  it  rivals  the  most  ad-  ^^^j,^^  slenderly  built  and  brown-skinned,  with 

",  fi^T*'  ""^^  '*  ^r™^  ^1v"  a""  •'*''*  ^'HJ  prominent  cheek  bones  and  flat  nose.    They  had 

or  sign  from  ite  master.  When  this  dog  is  crossed  f.      -eDutation  of  beinir  verv  warlike    and  hud 

with  any  other  breed  the  product  is  technically  a  'eonqS'e^ed   the   ^attrTbJs   of  the%   habiUt. 

il!f\i^"^^''#  literature    from  Milton  onward,  p^elious  to  their  pacification   in    1888  by  the 

abounds  in  references  to  the  lurcher.  g^j^igj,  they  were  l^ked  upon  as  head-hunting 

LTJBOAN,  lOr^gan.  A  town  in  CJounty  Ar-  savages,  but  in  1900  it  became  evident  that  this 
magh,  Ireland,  20  miles  southwest  of  Belfast  view  was  entirely  erroneous.  The  language  of 
(Map:  Ireland,  E  2).  It  has  flourishing  linen  the  Lushais  was  reduced  to  writing  in  a  modified 
manufactures  of  cambrics,  damasks,  lawns,  etc.,  Roman  alphabet  by  the  missionaries  in  1894-07. 
and  an  important  weekly  market  of  agricultural  In  1898  a  grammar  and  dictionary  were  pub- 
produce.  The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  lished,  and  since  then  some  readers,  containing 
consular  agent.  Population,  in  1881,  10,136;  in  extracts  from  the  Bible,  folk-lore  items,  and  the 
1901,  11,777.  like.   The  Lushais  south  of  Manipur  are  consid- 

LUBIS,  »H5'rfe.    The  people  after  whom  Lu-  ^^  ^^  «P!?«  scholare  to  be  Nagas  mixed  with 

Tistan,  a  mountainous  region  in  Western  Persia,  Kyens  and  Burmese  of  Arakan.    Consult:  Dalton, 

bordering  on  Turkev,  has  been  named.    Thev  be-  PS^^f^^J;^'^  .P!^^^^^^    ^f    ^f^°^     (Calcutta, 

long  to  the  same  Iiknian  stock  as  the  rest  of  the  i?72)  ;  Soppit,  Sh^ri  Account  of  the  Kukx-huahai 

Persians,  but  are  looked  upon  by  some  author!-  f^J*;'  ^^J)^^>^?^*\^.^i    ^I^Ji^  .i®^*"J^*• 

ties  as  presenting  a  very  pure  racial  type.    The  ^S^^) ;  Reid.  CKxnLuahai  Land  (CalcutU,  1893). 

Luris  have  a'  better  reputation  than  the  Kurds,  LU8HIKGT0K,  Ifish^ng-ton,  Stephen  ( 1782- 

«nd  are  more  independent,  courageous,  and  hon-  1873).    An  English  jurist.    He  was  bom  in  Lon- 
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don,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1806.  From  1806  to  1841  he  was  a 
member  of  Parliament.  He  was  a  follower  of 
Fox  and  Grenville^  in  1817  was  counsel  for  Lady 
Byron,  and  in  1820,  in  conjunction  with  Lords 
Denham  and  Brougham,  was  of  counsel  for  Queen 
Caroline.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  Consistory  Court,  in  1838  judge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty  Court,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  sworn 
in  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  regarded  as  an  au- 
thority on  ecclesiastical  law. 

LU-SHXTN-X'OW.  A  naval  station  in  China. 
See  PoBT  Abthub. 

LXJSIAD,  The.  An  historical  epic,  dealing 
with  events  in  the  history  of  Portugal.  See 
CamSes. 

LUSiaiTAN,  lu'z^'nyaN^  A  noble  French 
family  of  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  the  most  cele- 
brated member  of  which  was  Guy  of  Lusignan 

(q.v.). 

liU'SITA^NXA.  A  district  of  ancient  His- 
pania  (q.v.),  which,  as  the  country  occupied  by 
the  Lusitani,  was,  according  to  Strabo,  bounded 
south  by  the  Tagus,  and  north  and  west  by  the 
ocean.  Its  extent  afterwards  was  contracted  by 
the  growing  importance  of  the  Calleci,  and  the 
river  Durius  {Douro)  became  its  northern  bound- 
ary. Afterwards,  many  of  the  Lusitanians  being 
driven  southward  in  their  long  struggles  with  the 
Romans,  the  name  Lusitania  was  given  to  the 
district  south  of  the  Tagus.  When  Augustus 
divided  Hispania  into  three  provinces,  Baetica, 
Tarraconensis,  and  Lusitania,  the  last  occupied 
the  southwest,  between  the  Anas  (Ouadiana) 
on  the  east,  the  sea  on  the  south  and  west,  and 
the  Durius  on  the  north.  It  comprised  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  Kingdom  of  Portugal, 
besides  a  large  portion  of  Le6n  and  the  Spanish 
Estremadura.  Some  of  the  principal  towns  were 
Metellinum  {Medellin)  ;  Emerita  Augusta  {M^- 
rida),  the  Roman  capital,  on  the  Anas;  Olisipo 
{Lisbon),  the  capital  before  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans; Conimbriga  {Coimhra),  on  the  Munda; 
Salmantica  {Salamanca)  ;  Pax  Julia  {Beja)  ; 
Ebora  ( Evora ) .  The  province  was  anciently  rich 
and  fertile,  and  had  valuable  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  Lusitani  were  a  wild  and  warlike 
people,  much  addicted  to  plunder,  especially  those 
living  in  the  mountains,  and  were  accounted  the 
bravest  of  all  the  Iberians.  The  Romans  suc- 
cessfully invaded  their  territory  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century  B.C.  In  B.C.  153  they  re- 
volted, and  for  fourteen  years  fought  against  the 
Romans,  who  for  a  time  acknowledged  their  in- 
dependence. Viriathus,  their  chief,  a  bold  and 
skillful  leader,  defeated  several  Roman  generals. 
At  length  the  Consul  Csepio,  unable  to  subdue  him 
in  the  field,  captured  him  by  the  treachery  of 
some  of  his  intimate  friends,  and  put  him  to 
death  (about  b.c.  140),  soon  after  which  the 
Lusitanians  were  completely  subdued. 

I«USX,  William  Thompsott  (1838-97).  An 
American  obstetrician,  bom  at  Norwich,  Coim. 
He  was  a  student  at  Yale  College  ( 1859-60) ,  then 
studied  medicine  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  (1860- 
61 ) ,  served  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil 
War  (1861-63),  and  praduated  at  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  in  1864.  He  then  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Prague.  Returning  to  New  York  in  1865,  he 
began  practice  and  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession. 


He  was  made  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital  in  1868;  lecturer  on 
physiology  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1870;  and  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases 
of  women  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
from  1871  till  his  death.  He  was  co-editor 
of  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  from  1871  to 
1873.  His  book  on  The  Science  and  Art  of  Mid- 
y^fery  (New  York,  1882)  has  passed  through 
several  editions  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages. 

.  JjTJBSAN,  Iv'sa^^,  Z£UE  DE  (1963—).  An 
American  dramatic  soprano,  bom  in  New  York 
of  French  parents.  Her  mother  was  a  brilliant 
vocalist,  and  the  daughter  early  began  the  study 
of  music,  making  her  first  public  appearance 
when  nine  years  old.  She  sang  at  Wagner  fes- 
tivals, then  joined  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Com- 
pany and  made  her  operatic  debut  in  1886  as 
Arline  in  Balfe's  Bohemian  Girl.  In  1889  she  ' 
went  to  London,  where  she  was  enthusiastically 
received,  and  joined  the  Carl  Rosa  opera  troupe. 
In  1894  she  appeared  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York;  in  1895  and  1896  she  sang  in 
Spain,  Portu^I,  and  France;  in  1897  and  1899 
she  again  visited  the  United  States,  and  in  1903 
made  a  concert  tour  of  that  country.  Her  most 
successful  rOles  include:  Carmen  (rendered  over 
600  times)  ;  Mignon;  Musette,  in  La  Boh^me; 
Zerlina,  in  Don  Giovanni;  Marie,  in  La  fille  du 
regiment;  and  Marguerite,  in  Berlioz's  Damna- 
tion de  Faust. 

LTTSSOT,  lys-sen^  or  LOSSTNl,  Ids-se'n^.  A 
small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  situated  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero  and  belonging 
to  the  Austrian  Crownland  of  Istria  ( Map :  Aus- 
tria, D  4).  Area,  about  29  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, in  1900,  11,615,  consisting  chiefly  of  Ital- 
ians and  Croats.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  seafaring,  ship-building,  and  fishing. 
The  chief  town,  Lussin  Piccolo,  has  a  good  har- 
bor, a  nautical  school,  and  a  population  of  7027 
in  1900. 

LUSTRATIOK  (Lat.  lustratio,  from  lusfrarc, 
to  purify,  from  lustrum,  purificatory  sacrifice, 
from  luere,  Gk.  Xot^iy,  louein,  to  wash ) .  An  an- 
cient ceremony,  the  object  of  which  was  to  retain 
or  reestablish  those  friendly  relations  with  the 
gods  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  community 
depends.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  purifica- 
tion by  various  means,  which  will  remove  any  de- 
filement, or  by  leading  the  sacrificial  victim 
around  the  object  to  be  purified,  and  thus  sym- 
bolically shutting  out  impurity.  The  purification 
was  accomplished  by  fire,  water,  sulphur,  or  other 
fumes.  These  ideas  appear  prominently  at  many 
of  the  Roman  festivals,  such  as  the  Pal  ilia  or 
Parilia,  when  the  herds  and  people  were  purified, 
or  the  Aroburbium  or  Ambarvalia,  when  the  vic- 
tims were  led  around  the  city  or  the  fields,  and 
still  more  at  the  purification  of  the  assembled 
people  on  the  Campus  Martins  at  the  close  of  the 
census  taken  every  five  years.  At  this  lustrum^ 
the  suovetaurilia,  or  the  boar,  sheep,  and  ox  offered 
to  Mars,  were  led  solemnly  around  the  gathering 
and  then  sacrificed,  with  a  vow  of  a  similar  offer^ 
ing  if  prosperity  were  granted  the  community  for 
the  ensuing  five  years.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
term  lustrum  came  to  denote  the  whole  period 
between  these  lustrations.  Not  only  were  these 
state  purifications  usual  at  regular  seasons,  but 
any  prodigy  indicating  the  displeasure  of  the 
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gods  called  for  lustrations,  often  on  a  very  elab-  will  stand  a  temperature  of  260*  C.  (600°  F.) ;. 

orate  scale.    Moreover^  many  of  the  acts  of  daily  while  for  more  delicate  work,  fat  lutes,  consisting 

life,  especially  those  connected  with  marriage,  of  powdered  dry  clay  mixed  with  a  drying  oil  or 

birth,  and  death,  called  for  purificatory  rites,  not  glycerin  to  a  thick  paste,  are  used.     Consult: 

only  among  the  more  formal  Romans,  but  also  8pon,  Workshop  Receipts  (London,  1883) ;  fifci- 

among  the  Greeks.  eniifio  AmeHcan  Cyolopcedia  of  ReoeiptSy  Notea 

LUSTBE  MOTTLINO.    See  Diabase.  ««<*  Queries  (New  York,  1892).    See  Cements. 

LUSTBUX.    See  Lustbation.  LXTTEBO,  l?RJ-ta'r6,  Battista  di  Viccolo.  An 

TTTmAVAA       i»^x  /^         A     lie  i.  j  Italian  painter.    See  Dosso  Dossi. 

LUTANOAy     lS!^tlln'g&.       A     Mohammedan        r-mrv      a         *   -*i       a      t 
•  mixed  race  of  Moros  and  Subano  Malays,  who        ^^^^'    ^  sea-turtle.    See  Leatherback. 
inhabit  the  island  of  Olutanga  and  the  adjacent        LUTHABDT,    iZSSt'hart,    Chbistoph    Ernst 

coast  of  the  Province  of  Zamboanga,  island  of  (1823-1902).     A   German   Lutheran  theologian, 

Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands.     See  Phiufpinb  ^<)">   ^t   Maroldsweisach   and   educated   at   £r- 

IsLANDS.  langcn  and  Berlin.    After  lecturing  two  years  at 

^^  81S.   His  theological  works  were  varied  and  many ; 
LX7TE  (OF.  lut,  leut,  Fr.  luth,  from  Sp.  Ia4d,  their  tone  was  that  of  the  Erlangen  School;  and 
Port.  alaudCf  lute,  from  Ar.  aVUd,  the  lute,  from  their  author  was  a  prominent  churchman   and 
a/,  the,  and  'tkf,  lute,  wood).  An  obsolete  stringed  leader  of  the  modern  orthodox  party.    He  edited 
musical  instrument,  which  has  been  superseded  the  Allgemeine  evangelisch-lutherische  Kirchen- 
by  the  harp  and  guitar.    It  consisted  of  a  table  zeilung  (1868-80),  the  Theologisches  Litieratur- 
of  fir;  a  body  or  belly,  shaped  like  the  back  of  hlatt  (1880  seq.),  and  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  christ- 
a  mandolin;  a  neck,  or  finger-ooard,  of  hard  wood,  liche  Wisienschaft  und  chriat Itches  Lehen  (1880- 
on  which  were  9   (or  10)    frets,  stops,  or  divi-  89),  and  wrote:   Das  Johanneische  Evangelium 
sions,  marked  with  catgut  strings;   a  head,  or  (1852;     2d    ed.     1875-76);     Kompendium     der 
cross  on  which  were  placed  the  pegs  or  screws  Dogmatik    (1865;   9th  ed.   1893)  ;   Apologie  des 
that  tightened  or  relaxed  the  strings  in  tuning;  Christentums   (1864  and  after)  ;   Oeschichte  der 
and  a  bridge,  to  which  the  strings  were  attached  christlichen  Ethik  (1888)  ;  and  contributions  to 
at  one  end,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  Strack  and  Z6ckler's  Kommentare  on  £he  Gos- 
piece  of  ivory,  between  the  head  and  neck.    The  pel  of  John   (1886),  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
strings  varied  in  number,  from  6  to  13,  all  of  (1887),  and  the  Johannine  Epistles  (1888). 
them,  except  the  highest  or  melody  string,  being        LUTHEB,  Martin  ( USS^lfi^) .  "The  found- 
doubled.   The   performer  used  his   left  hand  to  ^^  ^f  Protestant  civilizatT5n7*Ts  Pfleiderer  calls 
press  the  stops,  and  struck  the  strings  with  his  hj^   ^.^g  of  lowlv  origin.    The  child  of  peasant 
nght     A  peculiar  description  of  notation   called  parents,  he  was  bom  on  November  10,  1483,  in 
l^hlature,  was   employed   in  music   written   for  ^^^  ^eart  of  Germany,  at  Eisleben,  Saxony.    His 
the  lute.    The  lute  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  musi-  ^^^^^       ^^^^  j^^^y^^^  ^  ^^         ^„^  ^i^  ^^^^ 
cal  instruments,  as  representations  of  It  are  found  Margaret,   were   austerelv   virtuous   and   pious. 
on  ancient  Egyptian  monumenU.    Very  likely  the  Thef  were  able  to  put  their  son  under  go<&  tu- 
^i!!*l*"A  *rt u  ^^\  *"**  ''■''"  ^^^  E^ptians  jti^^  f^^  ^  ^^  Magdeburg,  and  then  at  Eisen- 
about  the  fourth  centurj^  b.c.     From  the  Per-  ^^^  f^^  ^^^^        „     g        ^J  ^1,^  o„t  ^liB  scanty 
sians  It  passed  to  the  Arabs,  with  whom  it  soon  ^^^^   j^^t^/^  ^^^^  other  schoolmates  occasion- 
became  the  chief  instrument.     During  the  su-  ^i,              ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^y^^  ^^^^^ 
premacy  of  the   Saracens  the  lute   was  intro-        ^^  ^^^           ^^  eighteen   Luther  entered  the 
duced  into   Spam  and  Lower   Italy,  whence   it  university  at  Erfurt?  where  his  ability  secured 
found  ite  way  into  all  European  countries  dur-  ^^^  ^^^  (y^^  admiration  of  his  fellows.    The  new 
ing  the   fourteenth   century.      From   that   time  leatning  of  the  Renaissance  was  already  astir 
on  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  j^  Germany,  and  Luther,  attracted  to  it.  read 
lute    was   the    principal    instrument,    occupying  q^.j^    Verpil,   and   Cicero,  but  devoted   himself 
a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  the  modern  mainly  to  philosophy.     More,  however,  than  by 
piano.     It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  instniments  jrutvetter,  his  teacher  in  philosophy,  was  Luther 
in  the  orchestra.    Beginning  with  the  eighteenth  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Erfurt  pastor, 
century  the  lute  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  y^eissmann  "  '^  ° 

violin  in  the  orchestra,  and  by  the  clavichord  as        jjis  father  had  made  great  sacrifices  to  equip 

a  general-  instrument.     In  the  early  operas  the  ^^j,  ^„  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^  j^^.^^^   ^„^  Luther 

lute    was    used    to    accompany   the    recitatives,  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  j^g  threshold,  having  taken  his  de- 
Valuable  information  about  the  lute  is  found  in  ^^  y^  j^   j^  ig^S.  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

Wasielewski's  0e«cMcfc*6  der  Imtrumenialmustk  ^^^  although  he  was  outwardly  upright  and  pure, 

tm  men  Jahrhufuieri  {Berlm,  im^^  ^.^    conscience,    sensitized    by    early    influences 

TIRE,  and  for  illustration  see  Musical  Lvstbu-  ^^^  education,  trembled  with  ^nviction  of  short- 

^'^*^*^'  comings  to  divine  requirements  and  of  exposure 

LTTTB    (OF.,  Fr.   lut,  clay,  lute,   from   Lat  to   divine   wrath.      According   to   the   medioeval 

lutum,  mud.  from  Tuere,  Gk.    Xodtiv,    louein,  to  teaching,  the  surest  way  to  perfection  was  found 

wash).    A  pasty  cement  that  is  used  for  sealing  in  the  cloi^t^r.    This  great  renunciation,  all  un- 

the   joints  of  apparatus  so  as  to   prevent   the  conscious  of  the  career  it  was  to  open.  Luther 

escape  of  vapors  or  gases,  or  for  coating  glass  now  made,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends 

vessels  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  sus-  and  the  profound  displeasure  of  his  father.    Vari- 

taining  a  high  temperature.    The  lutes  common-  ous  thrilling  experiences,  such  as  a  dangerous 

ly  used  consist  of  common  plastic  clay  or  pipe-  illness  and  the  death  of  a  near  friend,  concurred 

clay,  made  into  a  pasty  mass  by  the  addition  of  to  confirm  his  resolution,  and  immediately  aftor 

linseed  meal  or  almond  powder.     Such  material  taking  his  degree  he  entered  the  Augustinian 
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convent  at  Erfurt,  taking,  however.  Us  Plautus 
and  his  Vergil  with  him. 

Luther  had  fled  from  the  world,  but  not  from 
himself.  His  mental  struggle  grew  more  intense ; 
his  self-imposed  austerities  surpassed  those  of 
his  brethren,  and  left  their  mark  on  his  con- 
stitution. Light  broke  upon  him  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  trouble  to  the  kindly  vicar-general  of 
his  Order,  Staupitz,  who  had  imbibed  the 
thought  of  the  mystics  and  of  Saint  John,  that 
th^love  of  God  and  of  righteousness  is  the  great 
thing,  and  that  repentance  besrins  in  this. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Luther  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood,  and  on  Staupitz's  recommenda- 
tion was  made  professor  at  Wittenberg,  where 
the  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony  had 
founded  a  university  in  1502.  He  had  perse ver- 
ingly  studied  Saint  Augustine,  and  knew  by  heart 
the  English  schoolman  William  of  Occam,  whose 
writings  were,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  of  revo- 
lutionary tendency.  Another  molding  influence 
of  this  period  was  his  visit  to  Rome  on  business 
of  his  Order  in  1511  during  the  pontificate  of  .the 
warlike  Julius  II.  He  had  begun  his  professor- 
ship by  lecturing  on  Aristotle,  but  soon  turned 
to  the  Bible,  his  lectures  on  which  drew  his  fel- 
low-professors with  throngs  of  students.  Stau- 
pitz thereupon  constrained  him  to  preach,  and 
crowds  were  attracted  by  his  unconventional 
presentation  of  biblical  truths.  One  of  these 
sermons  so  impressed  the  Elector  Frederick 
that  he  offered  to  bear  the  expense  involved  in 
Luther's  promotion  to  the  doctorate  of  theology 
in  1612.  At  this  time  he  began  work  on  what 
remained  through  life  his  favorite  books  on  his 
central  theme  of  Justification  through  faith — the 
Epistles  to  the  Komans  and  the  Galatians,  the 
latter  of  which  he  used  to  call  humorously  his 
wife.  His  first  publication  was  an  edition  of 
the  mystical  treatise  TJieologia  Germantca,  which 
he  discovered  in  1516,  to  which  he  said  he  owed 
for  its  exposition  of  the  Christian  life  more  than 
to  any  other  book  except  the  Bible  and  Saint 
Augustine.  His  first  work  as  an  author  was  an 
Exposition  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  in  the 
memorable  year  1517.  Meanwhile  he  laboriously 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  Order,  of  which  Stau- 
pitz had  made  him  district  vicar,  and  when 
the  plague  fell  upon  Wittenberg  he  held  to  his 
post  while  others  fied. 

Now  came  the  historic  turning-point,  when 
Luther's  deep  but  yet  unconscious  break  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  revealed  itself.  In  1517 
Johann  Tetze),  a  Dominican  monk,  appeared 
preaching  indulgences.  Indignant  at  his  abuse  of 
the  Church  doctrine  regulating  these)  and  unable 
to  induce  princes  and  bishops  to  exclude  him, 
Luther  struck  the  first  blow  that  led  to  such 
startling  and  far-reaching  results.  Yet  the  ninety- 
five  theses  which  he  nailed  to  the  door  of  the 
Wittenberg  church,  October  31,  seem  singular- 
ly moderate;  they  oppose  not  indulgences,  but 
*the  senseless  gabble'  of  such  traffickers  as  Tet- 
zel ;  they  emphasize  the  indispensableness  of  con- 
trition, and  the  superiority  to  indulgence-buying 
of  charity  to  the  poor.  In  a  fortnight  these 
theses,  translated  from  their  Latin  into  German, 
had  spread  throughout  the  country.  Yet  Luther 
contemplated  no  break  with  the  Church,  and  still 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  Church  history  and 
the  study  of  canon  law,  for  the  support  of  the 
positions  he  had  taken   in  the  course   of  the 


controversy  which  he  had  provoked.  Meanwhile, 
he  continued  the  preparation  of  popular  religious 
publications,  such  as  an  Exposition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  a 
piece  of  his  best  work.  In  1518,  at  a  senerai 
meeting  of  his  Order  at  Heidelberg,  he  neld  a 
public  disputation,  in  which  he  attacked  the  scho- 
lastic methods  in  theology.  Among  the  disciples 
there  gained  was  the  afterwards  distinguished 
Bucer.  The  same  year  also  he  was  joined  by  his 
ablest  helper,  Melanchthon,  who  took  the  professor- 
ship of  Greek  at  Wittenberg.  That  he  was  feel- 
ing hia  way  to  advanced  positions  appeared  in  the 
extensive  elaboration  of  his  theses  that  same 
year,  entitled  Resolutions.  In  this  he  contested 
the  claim  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  be  the  custo- 
dian and  dispenser  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
through  indulgences,  affirming  that  penances  and 
satisfactions  had  been  instituted,  not  by  Christ, 
but  by  the  Pope  and  the  Church.  These  Resolu- 
tions he  dedicated  to  the  Pope  with  a  letter 
the  inconsistencies  of  which  indicated  that  he  had 
not  yet  reached  firm  ground  except  on  one  point 
— ^his  unchangeable  conviction  as  to  indulgences. 

Leo  X.,  at  first  contemptuous,  soon  became 
angxy.  He  had  cited  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome 
within  sixty  days,  but  before  the  time  expired 
issued  orders  for  his  seizure.  The  Elector  Fred 
erick  procured  a  change  of  his  place  of  hearing 
from  Rome  to  Augsburff  before  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  wilA  a  guarantee  of  safety. 
Luther  and  he  merely  measured  swords  and  part- 
ed, the  Legate  insisting  on  an  unconditional  re- 
traction, which  Luther  refused.  Luther  imme- 
diately published  an  account  of  the  interview 
and  advanced  to  a  radical  position.  The  Papacy 
he  held  to  be  divinely  established  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  all  government  is  ordained  by 
God;  it  was  not  of  the  essence  of  the  Church. 

More  sure  of  himself  than  ever,  Luther's  ti- 
midity began  to  give  place  to  the  stem  joy  of 
one  fighting,  as  he  believes,  in  a  just  cause.  He 
affirmed  that  the  opposition  was  inherently  rot- 
ten; he  intimated  to  the  Elector's  Court  preach- 
er, Spalatin,  his  doubt  whether  the  Pope  were 
the  Antichrist  or  his  apostle.  The  Elector  coun- 
seled moderation,  and  another  effort  was  made 
for  peace.  This  time  the  Papal  Legate,  Miltitz, 
took  a  different  tone,  largely  humoring  Luther, 
but  urging  him  to  have  regard  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  weakened  by  his  disrespectful  at- 
titude to  the  Pope.  It  was  agreed  that  Luther 
should  write  apologetically  to  Rome,  that  both 
parties  should  cease  the  controversy,  and  that 
the  Pope  should  submit  it  to  a  body  of  learned 
divines. 

But  the  kiss  of  peace  which  Miltitz  and  Luther 
exchanged  at  parting  was  illusive.  The  conflict 
was  irrepressible.  Eck,  a  Dominican  monk,  from 
the  first  a  leader  in  the  attack  on  Luther,  broke 
the  truce  by  leveling  thirteen  theses  at  him, 
and  challenging  Carlstadt,  Luther's  colleague,  tc 
dispute  them.  Carlstadt  being  overmatched. 
Luther  had  to  take  the  field.  Nine  summer  days 
in  1519  he  and  Eck  crossed  swords  at  Leipzig 
in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  audience.  The 
disputant^  quickly  plunged  below  the  superficial 
to  the  central  issues.  Could  there  be  a  true 
Church  without  a  pope?  Eck  denied  it;  Luther 
affirmed  it,  interpolating  in  his  Latin  speech 
a  German  sentence  to  the  effect  that  the  cardinal 
point  of  controversy  was  whether  the  Papacy 
was  divinely  instituted  in  any  other  way  than 
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the  Imperial  Government  was.  On  this  point 
he  held  that  the  Council  of  Constance  (1415)  had 
erred,  whereupon  Eck  refused  to  debate  further 
with  a  'Hussite/  and  so  they  parted.  In  Luther's 
published  account  he  strucK  the  keynote  of 
Protestantism,  saying  that  the  true  Church  is 
the  communion  of  true  believers,  real  thoush  in- 
visible, and  that  every  lay  member  who  holds  tc 
Holy  Scripture  is  more  to  be  believed  than  popes 
and  councils  who  do  not  hold  to  it.  His  doctrines 
had  already  spread  far  and  wide.  In  the  year 
following  more  than  a  hundred  editions  of  his 
books  were  printed  and  reprinted. 

The  Leipeig  disputation  opened  all  eyes  to  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis.  At  Rome  it  was  felt  that 
Luther  must  now  be  crushed.  Luther  also  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  and  the  necessity  of 
an  appeal  from  pope  to  princes.  And  so  in  June, 
1620,  he  published  his  classic  address.  To  tJte 
Christian  Nobility  of  the  Oerman  Nation,  In 
which  he  outlined  his  thought  of  a  ^neral  reform 
of  national  culture  and  life.  In  this  address  Lu-  , 
ther  declared  against  the  superiority  claimed  by 
ecclesiastical  over  civil  government.  Alarming 
rumors  came  from  Rome,  where  the  Papal  anathe- 
ma had  been  already  issued;  friends  counseled 
silence.  ''The  die  is  cast,"  he  replied;  "the  time 
to  speak  has  come;"  and  forthwith  issued  a  trea- 
tise on  The  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Churoh, 
published  in  October.  The  country  was  flooded 
with  prints  and  caricatures  on  both  sides;  there 
was  extreme  excitement ;  Luther  thought  the  end 
of  the  world  drew  near.  Yet  he  wrought  as  close- 
ly as  ever  at  his  ordinary  work  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  univei;|ity,  where  the  number  of  students 
had  trebled  since  the  publication  of  his  theses. 
In  the  same  year  of  stress  and  strain  he  published 
his  treatise  on  The  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man, 
setting  forth  his  view  of  the  social  as  well  as 
spiritual  character  of  vital  religion,  and  laying 
"the  foundation  of  a  new  ethics." 

The  bull  delivering  Luther  to  death  was  pub- 
lished by  Eck  at  Leipzig,  in  October,  1520.  Luther 
answered  by  a  deed  that  fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe 
upon  him.  On  December  10th  he  uttered  his  per- 
sonal defiance  by  committing  the  bull  to  the 
flames.  Into  the  same  fire  also  were  cast  a  num- 
ber of  Roman  law-books,  his  defiance  of  tyranny. 
A  week  later  he  puf  forth  in  legal  form  his 
appeal  to  a  general  Church  council.  Luther  was 
fortunate  in  the  friendship  of  the  Elector,  Freder- 
ick the  Wise.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian in  1519,  this  Prince  declined  the  crown, 
and  procured  the  election  of  Charles  of  Spain 
(Charles  V.)  to  the  Imperial  throne.  His  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  temporizing  measures  when  the 
Pope  demanded  summaiy  procedure  was  seconded 
by  other  princes,  who  nad  a  list  of  a  hundred 
grievances  against  Rome.  It  would  be  iniquitous, 
they  said,  to  condemn  Luther  unheard.  A  hear- 
ing before  the  dignitaries  of  the  Empire  was 
what  Luther  most  desired.  And  so,  under  the 
Imperial  safe-conduct,  he  appeared  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms  in  1521.  Surprised  at  his  first  hearing  by 
a  more  peremptory  demand  for  recantation  than 
he  hnd  expected,  he  asked  for  a  day  to  considei 
it.  The  day  following,  April  18th,  he  made  answer 
that  his  writinirs  were  of  three  kinds — such  as 
even  his  opponents  would  agree  to;  such  as  con- 
demned the  errors  of  the  Church  and  could  not 
be  retracted,  except  on  proof  from  Holy  Scrip- 
ture that  he  had  erred;  some  others  in  which  he 
had  attacked  certain  persons  perhaps  too  vio- 


lently. Pressed  again  by  the  question  whether 
he  would  recant,  he  refused  in  memorable  words : 
"Here  I  stand;  I  cannot  do  otherwise;  God  help 
me;  Amen."  Further  negotiations  the  next  day 
failed  to  move  him,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
depart.  A  month  later,  after  the  expiration  of 
his  safe-conduct,  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  pro- 
nounced against  him. 

His  friend  the  Elector  now  judiciously  inter- 
vened. Having  prearranged  with  Luther  that  he 
should  suffer  himself  to  be  kidnapped  on  the 
road  home,  Frederick  secreted  him  in  the  Wart- 
burg  castle  at  Eisenach  so  effectively  that  for 
months  his  friends  knew  not  where  he  was. 
Residing  here  under  an  assumed  name  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  he  turned  his  confinement  to 
good  account.  He  began  his  great  translation  of 
the  Bible,  finishing  the  New  Testament  from 
Erasmus's  Greek  text  in  four  months.  Here 
also  he  began  his  first  series  of  sermons,  de- 
signed for  the  new  preachers  of  the  Gospel  as 
well  as  for  the  laity.  But  his  confinement  told 
upon  his  health,  and  out  of  low  spirits  the 
spell  of  the  current  demonology  bred  visions  of 
demons  besetting  him.  Much  more  serious  trouble 
came  from  his  dear  Wittenberg.  Not  content 
with  Luther's  opposition  to  monachism,  a  celi- 
bate priesthood,  relic-worship,  and  the  mass,  such 
men  as  Carlstadt  had  rushed  into  an  icono- 
clastic Puritanism.  Fanatical  prophets  came 
forward  proclaiming  that  all  priests  were  to 
be  slain,  all  sinners  destroyed,  and  the  saints 
to  assume  the  Kingdom.  A  fiying  visit  in  secret 
having  failed  to  check  the  disorder,  Luther  re- 
appeared openly  at  Wittenberg  in  January  (or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  March),  1522, 
at  his  personal  risk,  as  he  was  legally  an  out- 
law, replying  to  the  Elector's  dissuasion  that  God 
would  protect  him.  Eight  days  in  succession  he 
was  in  his  pulpit ;  his  voice  quelled  the  popular 
disorders.  He  not  only  resumed  his  full  round  of 
work  in  church  and  university,  but  boldly  made 
a  preaching  tour  through  neighboring  towns,  and 
at  Zwickau,  the  seat  of  the  prophets,  is  said  to 
have  had  an  audience  of  twenty-five  thousand. 
Meanwhile,  with  Melanchthon's  help,  he  brought 
out  a  revised  edition  of  his  New  Testament,  and 
continued  his  work  on  the  Old.  Another  Impor- 
tant work  at  this  time  was  necessitated  by  the 
antagonism  to  civil  authority  in  which  he  and 
his  followers  had  been  placed  by  the  Edict  of 
Worms.  And  so  he  wrote  Of  Secular  Govern- 
ment :  Bow  Far  It  Must  Be  Obeyed,  a  statement 
of  the  general  Protestant  doctrine  since  current. 
While  adhering  to  his  cautious  policy  of  slow 
change  in  the  forms  of  worship,  his  introduction 
of  choral  hymns  was  a  forward  step  of  far- 
reaching  efi'ect.  Luther's  hymns,  said  a  Jesuit, 
slew  more  souls  than  all  his  books  and  sermons. 
A  tiny  collection  of  eight  hymns,  half  of  them 
by  Luther,  appeared  early  in  1524.  Twenty 
others  he  added  that  year.  His  famous  lyric. 
"A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God,"  well  called  the 
battle-hymn  of  the  Reformation,  appeared  in 
1529.  In  1524  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  coun- 
cilors of  all  cities  on  the  school  system,  and  en- 
gaged personally  in  establishing  a  school  at  his 
native  Eisleben. 

As  in  Wiclif's  England,  so  in  Germany  a  social 
ferment  accompanied  the  religious  revolution, 
and  had  risen  to  a  pitch  beyond  his  control.  The 
futile  and  fatal  insurrection  of  the  peasants  was  a 
grievous  blow  to  Luther  as  well  as  to  his  cause. 
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His  much  blamed  exhortation  to  the  princes  to 
crush  the  bloody  revolt  was  intended  to  clear 
his  religious  policy  from  alleged  complicity  with 
anarchy.  This  year  also  his  breach  with  Erasmus 
culminated  in  bitter  quarrel  and  invective,  dis- 
creditable to  both.  In  this  stormy  year  (1525) 
he  married  Katharina  von  Bora,  a  lady  of  noble 
family,  fifteen  years  yoimger  than  he,  a  former 
nun,  who  had  for  some  years  been  an  adherent 
of  the  reformed  religion. 

The  history  of  Luther's  career  here  merges  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  Reformation.  The  year  1529 
is  memorable  for  the  unsuccessful  effort  made 
by  the  Marburg  conference  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli  to  draw  into  closer  union  the  German 
and  the  Swiss  reformers.  The  Augsburg  Con- 
fession,  presented  at  the  Diet  of  1530,  the  earliest 
symbol  of  Lutheran  Protestantism,  though  draft- 
ed by  Melanchthon,  was  drawn  up  from  articles 
prepared  by  Luther.  The  Schmalkald  League, 
formed  in  1531  by  the  Protestants  for  self-de- 
fense, was  not  to  Luther's  liking;  he  counseled 
faith  in  God,  and  reliance  on  spiritual  forces  only. 
In  1534  he  completed  his  great  work,  the  Bible 
translation.  In  1537  he  drew  up. the  SSchmalkald 
Articles  for  Protestant  use  at  the  then  hoped  for 
general  council.  Meanwhile  his  polemic  writings 
against  Rome  and  his  efforts  for  harmony  among 
German  Protestants  continued;  but  repeated  ill- 
nesses, often  painful,  and  depression  at  the 
untoward  state  of  the  Reformation,  freouently 
darkened  his  mind.  In  1544  he  wrote  that  he 
w^as  old,  worn  out,  and  of  no  further  use.  In 
1545  he  quitted  Wittenberg,  but  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Elector  John  Frederick  and  the 
university  to  return.  That  year  he  concluded 
his  last  work,  a  commentary  on  Genesis,  begun 
ten  years  before,  ending  with  the  words,  "I 
am  weak  and  can  do  no  more.  Pray  God  He 
may  grant  me  a  happy  and  peaceful  death." 
A  journey  in  January,  1546,  to  end  a  quarrel  of 
the  counts  of  A^Iansfeld,  brought  on  a  severe 
cold,  despite  which  he  preached  and  worked  as 
usual,  and  accomplished  his  peace-making  mis- 
sion, but  his  illness  grew,  and  he  passed  away 
at  Eisleben,  February  18th. 

Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  estimates  of 
Luther  are  antipodal.  To  the  latter  a  religious 
hero,  to  the  former  he  is  a  rash  and  reprehen- 
sible schismatic,  a  rebel  against  divinely  consti- 
tuted authority.  By  not  waiting  and  working 
for  that  reform  to  come  within  the  Church, 
which  they  regard  as  having  come  through 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545),  they  hold  that 
he  disastrously  divided  Christendom  and  re- 
tarded the  religious  progress  of  mankind. 
Among  his  fellow  Protestants  he  remained  near- 
est to  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of  the 
Church  and  its  Eucharist.  As  a  theologian  he 
was  often  inconsistent,  being  surpassed  by  Me- 
lanchthon, and  still  more  by  Calvin.  If  lax 
Wittenberg  be  compared  with  strict  Geneva,  he 
was  singularly  deficient  as  a  moral  disciplina- 
rian. His  political  ideal  of  German  unity  and 
independence  has  been  realized  only  in  our  own 
time.  By  his  Bible  work,  an  unparalleled  achieve- 
ment of  almost  single-handed  effort,  "he  created 
for  the  German  people,"  says  Pfleiderer,  "the 
unified  language  which  for  centuries  has  been  the 
single  bond  of  the  politically  rent  and  divided 
tribes." 

Bibliography.  Luther's  works  in  Latin  and 
German  are  voluminous.    In  the.  most  accessible 


edition,  that  of  Erlangen,  edited  by  J.  6.  Ploch- 
mann  and  J.  K.  Irmischer,  the  Latin  works  fill 
38  volumes  (1829-86),  and  the  German  67  vol- 
umes (1826-57).  In  1883,  under  the  editorship 
of  J.  C.  F.  Knaake,  and  patronised  by  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  began  to  appear  at  Weimar  what 
aims  to  be  the  definitive  edition  of  Luther's 
works.  Critical  and  expensive,  it  will  require 
many  years  for  completion,  as  only  some  twenty 
volumes  have  appeared.  For  general  usefulness 
J.  G.  Walch's  edition,  published  at  Halle  in  24 

Earts  (1740-50),  and  carefully  reprinted  at  Saint 
ouis.  Mo.  ( 1880  seq.) ,  by  the  Concordia  Publish- 
ing House,  including  six  volumes  of  miscellaneous 
documents  from  different  sources  and  of  great 
interest,  and  ultimately  to  include  the  corre- 
spondence, is  to  be  commended  to  readers  famil- 
iar with  German,  as  Luther's  German  has  been 
modernized  and  his  Latin  translated.  Only  an 
exceptionallv  enthusiastic  Luther  student  would 
care  to  reaa  the  innumerable  sermons  and  volu- 
minous commentaries  which  fill  the  greater  part 
of  these  editions.  Those  who  wish  to  enter  more 
elosely  into  his  spirit  should  read  his  Tdble-ialk 
{Tiachreden,  vol.  xxii.  in  the  Saint  Louis  Walch 
edition;  also  in  Bohn's  Library,  translated  and 
edited  by  W.  Hazlitt).  All  students  will  con- 
sult his  correspondence  { Brief tcechsel,  ed.  bv 
de  W>tte  ^d  Seidemann,  Berlin,  1825-66,  an<{, 
better,  Mit  Erl&uterungen,  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Enders, 
Calw  and  Stuttgart,  1884  sqq.,  vol.  viii.,  to 
April,  1531).  In  English  there  is  less  of  Luther 
in  satisfactory  form.  The  translation  of  his 
Select  Works  by  Rev.  Henry  Cole  (London,  1824- 
26)  is  practically  inaccessible.  Of  greater  in- 
terest and  accessible  is  his  Commentary  on  Ga- 
latiana  (New  York,  1878)  ;  also  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  v^U  done 
by  C.  N.  Hay  (Philadelphia,  1893),  Of  primary 
importance,  admirably  translated  by  C.  A.  Buch- 
heim  and  edited  by  H.  Wace,  is  First  Principles 
of  the  Reformation,  or  the  Ninety-five  Theses 
and  the  Three  Primary  Works  ["Address  to  the 
Nobility  of  the  German  Nation,"  "C>>nceming 
Christian  Liberty,"  and  "On  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity of  the  Church"]  (London,  1883) . 

Biographies  of  Luther  are  numerous.  Of 
special  value  are  those  in  German  by  Julius 
Kostlin  (Elberfeld,  1875;  4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1889)  ; 
Theodor  Kolde  (Gotha,  1884-93)  ;  Martin  Bade 
(Neusalza,  1887;  new  ed.,  Tfibingen,  1901)  ;  Ar- 
nold E.  Berger  (Berlin,  1895-98).  In  English 
there  are  the  translation  of  Kdstlin's  standard 
work  (New  York,  1883)  ;  the  Life  by  Jules  Mi- 
chelet,  based  upon  his  correspondence,  tr.  from 
the  French,  in  Bohn's  series;  bv  Peter  Bayne 
(New  York,  1887)  ;  by  H.  E.  Jacobs  (New  York,. 
1898),  popular  and  accurate.  Consult,  also, 
Pfleiderer,  "Luther  and  Protestant  Civiliza- 
tion," in  his  volume  of  essays  on  Evolution  and 
Theology  (Eng.  trans.  New  York,  1900).  and 
Seiss,  Luther  and  the  Reformation  (Philadelphia^ 
1884). 

For  his  theology  separately  considered,  consult: 
Harnack,  Martin  Luther  in  seiner  Bedeutung 
f'iir  die  Oeschichte  der  Wissenschaft  und  der 
Bildung  (Giessen,  1883;  3d  ed.  1901);  KQstlin, 
Luthera  Thcologie  (Stuttgart,  2d  ed..  1901;  Ene. 
trans.,  Philadelphia,  1898)  ;  C.  P.  Krauth,  The 
Conservative  Reformation  (Philadelphia,  1871). 
Of  Roman  Catholic  writers  on  Luther,  consult: 
Janssen,  History  of  the  C^man  People  (Saint 
Louis,  1900) ;  Verres,  Luther  (London,  1884)  ; 
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also  the  English  translation  of  Audin  from  the  dan  creeds,  constitute  the  Book  of  Concord  (q. v.). 

French  (Philadelphia,  1841)  ;  also  Walther's  Lu-  But  the  Augustana   (the  Augsburg  Confession) 

ther  itn  neueaien  romischen  Oericht  (Ualle,  1883-  is  the  sole  universal  symbol  of  Lutheranism. 
35).     Of  special   importance   from   the  Roman        Distinctive  Features  of  Lutheranism.   The 

Catholic  standpoint  is  M.  Evers,  M,  Luther,  Le-  revolt  of  Lutheranism   from   the  Roman  obeUi- 

bens-  und  Charakterhild  (Mainz,  1883-91).  ence  coincides  with  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  but 

LITTHEaANISM,      and     the      Lctheran  frotflfnt"™  ^'f'y  '**iH'^  '"^  ^-JL"  »"■"'?!'**' 

/->.™_  __      n>v         I         «  »u    1     •    Y  J    »  •  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed.    The  question, 

CHTmcHES      The  system  Of  theological  doctrine  ^y^^^    differentiates    Lutheranism    from    other 

L"*.  ^J^^'u^S^^^^  established  m  the  "xteenth  p^otestanU?  has  received  various  answers.    The 

century  by  Martin   Luther  and  his  associates,  Lutheran  Church  had  been  identified  with  the 


mark.  Norway,  and  Sweden  are  Lutheran  in  their  .       .       ...    the  nast    etc      Another  view  nfaces 

theology;  the  people  of  Finland  and  about  one-  th^'Ltoeran  .^n^fof  Iravhr"  n  thJ  s^^^ 

nC*"  °'   "r.rP"''"""  of   Switzerland  are  *X^5S?J|?.  "wh  L 'X  ;i^ 

a^r^e'it'cSunrrrrZope    and'\^  '^"-^  thSiogy  is  the  Xlute  idL  of  God." 

Ill      J.  i."c  uuicj  wuukiico  Ki  _c,uiupc,  mm  III  j^^QOfimg  f^  attothcr  view,  "The  Lutheran  doc- 

tLPf,^1  °^T^  rr'**  "'^"'^  ^^^i^t""**  ""SL""'  trine  comes  through  the  Gospel  to  God,  the  Re- 

migrated     The  name  was  first  given  to  Protes-  ^       ^   ^^    ^    ^^    ^^   thf  Gospel."      Kurtz 

^^nf^    Xwhn..t^n?n^'L?P^°r  T^*f^  characterizes  Lutheranism  as  "the  tappy  mean" 

accepted    without    protest    from    Luther.      The  i^t„„_    tu-    .ntaoonistic    ecceleaiastical    move- 

Protestant  movement  was  not  meant  to  be  the  „.^!*°   5  L '"!5*^" TJL^i?   Thff 

founding  of  a  new  Church  or  sect.    Luther  and  "'H^JSilnr^ffmnSi  of  rXV J™  ^^^. 

his  coaJjutors  asserted  that  they  aimed  solely  to  *??  iJi*f 't^ffLtV.  J  £„^lf^l  J^  ^  ^^  f 
«...:««  «i.„  r<i,...„>,   I,-  „«»__:-»  .>....„   ...i.;_i.       '"  't»  fundamental  conception  of  the  essence  of 

S^~  L^    »      A     v^^A  «*°™i»8  »•"»»«,  ^hich  Christianity  as   the   union   of   the   divine   and 

-»^*!°*»'^"^r'^X'**f.^*°""'*V-^'^''f''""5*^  l"»n.an,  of  which  the  prototype  is  found  in  the 

With  caution,  Luther's  conservatism  restraining  ,^^„«„  *  #  nk,;«*    ;«  ♦cl  g^*;J«T,«».   ««•*     t..  *i, 

radical   and   violent  measures.     While   Witten-  Pf^t^l^'^^Vn  iMoWhi!^™'?^^^  '^i^i^lS  it. 

*,„      *u     u      i.        J         4.         *  *!.     1..  various  ways  in  which  this  union  is  conceived  lies 

«.[Jf  h"  iJl*  Y!t  ""^  T^li"*  *2l*l  "J°'":  the  deepest  and  most  inward  ground  of  the  di- 
ll 'w'*^-  "J  ■^\''*\^'fir/^  'W^^  ♦F  vergenoTwhich  exisU  between  Se  three  Western 
^17^^l7An'"*l'"^'  jVi^'^Vlfr...^^"?!  chu«hes.  The  Catholic  Church  wishes  to  sec 
Diet  of  1530  was  called  to  prevent  the  Empire  t,,^  ^^^^  „,  ^^^  divine  and  human;  the  Lutheran 
w^.^  *^  "  *  ^  religious  dissension,  and  the  ^^^^  ^^  j^,,-^^  j^  ^y^^  Reformed  wishes  to  u«- 
Lutheran  princes  and  c.ties  were  summoned  to  aerstand  it."    Lutheranism,  guarding  against  anv 

give   an   account   of  themselves,   their   foremost  «^„*„o:^„  „„  ^^n  „„  ^^^„^J^i^^  «*  ak^  5:«s«^  ««*,i 
v.      1     .          -         t  X  J   J.U     J     i.  •         A        !_•  u  coniusion  as  well  as  separation  of  the  divme  ana 
theologians   formulated   the   doctrines   to   which  xi..  !,,,„,«„  vio«.o  *\^»iJ^*,^ir^^  ..  ««♦!,-»  «,^«*  ,.;*„i 
Au  .  V.  ij        Au  •          1          -n         Ai_      -A       L  *"C  numan,  views  tneir  union  as    the  most  vital, 
they  held  as  their  apology   From  the  city  where  ^^^^    ^^^  j^^^^^   communion,   interpenetration 
It  was  presented   this  is  known  as  the  Aupburg  „„j  reciprocity."    So  it  disce^s  the  Vesence  of 
Confession    (q.v.).     In  its  frst  article  the  Re-  ^he  Spirit  in  human  and  ecclesiastical  develop- 
formers  affirmed  that  they  planted  themse  ves  on  „^„ts   accepting  what  is  normal,  rejecting  what 
the  decrees  of  the  First  General   Council;   and  conflicts  with  Scripture.    In  the  person  of  Christ 
then,  article  by  article,  they  prof«»s  their  faith,  j^  affirms  the  perfect  humanity  and  the  perfect 
protesting  at  the  close  that  "in  this  sum  of  doc-  divinity  in  the  living  union  and  reciprocal  com- 
trine  among  us  there  is  nothing  which  is  dis-  munication  of  the  two  natures.     In  the  sacra- 
crepant  with  the  Scriptures,  or  with  the  Church  „e„ts  it  comprehends  the  objective  divine  gift 
Catholic,  or  even   with   the  Roman   Church   as  ^hich   heavenly  grace   presents   in   earthly   ele- 
known  from  its  writers.      The  same  position  was  nients,  as  well  as  the  subjective  condition  which 
maintained  as  to  ceremonies:    '*Our  churches  are  determines  its  saving  or  its  condemning  efficacy, 
wrongfully  accused  of  having  abolished  the  Mass.         All  evangelical  Protestantism  rests  upon  the 
For  the  Mass  is  still  retained  among  us,  yea  and  formal  iftid  the  material  principles  of  the  Refor- 
almost  all  the  ceremonies  that  are  in  use,  saving  nation  (i.e.  the  word  of  God  and  justification  by 
that  with  the  things  sung  in  Latin  we  minister  faith)  ;  yet  the  attitude  of  Lutheranism  toward 
eertam  things  sung  in  German."     (Art.  xxiv.)  both  is  peculiar.    It  lays  more  stress  than  others 
PopulargovemmentmtheChurchwas  too  great  an  ©n  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures.     It 
innovation  to  be  feasible,  and  the  supreme  direc-  attaches  no  more  weight  to  the  inner  light  or  to 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  committed  to  the  reason  than  to  tradition  or  the  decisions  of  the 
civil  rulers.     This  alliance  of  Church  and  State  Church.     It  cleaves  to  the  word  not  only  as  the 
has  seriously  hampered  the  free  development  of  gole  authority  revealing  the  will  of  God,  but  as 
Lutheranism.  a  means  of  grace,  an  instrument  for  the  inward 
The  Lutheran  churches  to-day  stand  unequiv-  action  of  the  Spirit.    It  views  the  Scriptures  not 
ocally  on  the  same  confessional  foundation  as  in  only  as   inspired,  but  inspiring,  possessing  not 
1530.     Additional  confessions  are  recognized  in  only  a  normative,  but  also  a  dynamic  character, 
some  countries:  the  Apolopy  by  which  Molanch-  In  other  Protestant  systems  "the  sole  office  of  the 
thon  answered  the  Roman  Catholic  Confutation  word  is  to  point  the  way  of  life."  In  Lutheranism 
at  Augsburg,  1630;  the  Schmalkald  Articles,  pre-  "it  communicates  that  whereof  it  treats." 
pared  by  Luther  in   1537   for  submission  to  a         The  exaltation   of  the  sacraments  character- 
promised   Ecumenical    Council ;    the    two    Gate-  istic  of  Lutheranism  grows  out  of  its  estimate  of 
chisms  of  Luther   (1529);  and  the  Formula  of  the  word.     The  chief  constituent  of  the  sacra- 
Concord,  which  in  1577  adjusted  various  contro-  ments  is  the  word.     They  are  the  visible  word, 
versies  within  the  Chureh.     These  confessions,  the  word  crystallized  into  a  rite.     "Baptism  is 
^th  the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athana-  not  simply  water,  but  the  water  comprehended 
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in  God's  command  and  connected  with  God's  thought  and  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  found 
word,"  and  jts  saving  effects  are  ^'produced  by  true  in  the  pretensions  of  scientific  conclusions, 
the  word  of  God,  which  accompanies  and  is  con-  God's'  word  cannot  oppose.  And  whatever  un- 
nected  with  the  water,  and  by  our  faith  which  questionably  contradicts  that  word  must  be  op- 
relies  on  the  word  of  God  connected  with  the  posed  and  overcome.  Lutheranism  would  be 
water."  So  with  its  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  false  to  its  principles  should  it  assume  any  other* 
Lord's  Supper.  The  'great  effects'  of  the  Sup-  position;  yet  in  the  conflict  between  the  old  and 
per  are  ascribed  to  the  words  connected  with  its  the  new,  the  Lutheran  Church  has  a  singular 
institution :  "given  and  shed  for  you  for  the  re-  advantage  in  this,  that  none  of  its  symbols  either 
mission  of  sins,"  which  words  are  besides  the  prescribe  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  or  define 
bodily  eating  and  drinking  the  chief  things  in  mspiration. 
the  sacrament.      .  The  material  principle  of  Protestantism  hold« 

The  word  is  accordingly  determinative  in  also  a  unique  rank  in  Lutheranism.  While  justi- 
everything  pertaining  to  the  Church  or  to  the  fication  by  faith  alone  has  a  place  in  all  Re' 
individual  Christian.  Whatever  in  tradition  or  formed  confessions,  it  is  the  centre  of  the  Lu- 
usage  conflicts  with  the  word  is  renounced,  theran  system.  Luther  calls  it  "the  one  article 
whatever  embodies  or  emphasizes  the  word  re-  and  rule  in  theology,  into  which  come  and  go 
mains.  Such  Church  festivals  are  observed  as  all  the  others,  and  without  it  all  the  others  are 
commemorate  the  fundamental  facts  of  redemp-  nothing."  The  Augustana  strikingly  exhibits  the 
tion  recorded  in  the  Word.  The  liturgy,  pruned  central,  regulative,  organic  position  of  this  doc- 
of  everything  which  taught  or  insinuated  un-  trine  "in  the  middle  of  the  confession  as  its  con- 
sound  doctrine,  is  retained,  since  it  "aims  at  ex-  structive  centre,"  the  preceding  articles  forming 
pressing  and  appropriating  in  due  order  and  in  the  objective  background,  those  following  relat- 
their  organic  connection  the  various  parts  of  the  ing  to  its  instrumental  cause,  its  fruit  in  the 
one  Word  of  God."  From  the  doctrine  of  a  individuail,  and  its  import  for  the  Church, 
spiritual  priesthood  follows  logically  the  par-  The  contention  of  Lutherans  for  the  Real  Pres- 
ticipation  of  the  people  in  all  public  worship,  ence  in  the  Eucharist,  "the  most  conspicuous 
Lutheranism  furnishes,  therefore,  a  prescribed  divergence"  from  the  Reformed,  is  not  incon- 
order  which  in  its  chief  parts  is  the  same  every-  sistent  with  this  preeminence  of  justificatioD, 
where,  but  which  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part  is  for  the  sacraments  were  ordained  chiefly  "that 
made  obligatory  on  congregations.  Art  in  the  they  should  be  signs  and  testimonies  of  the  will 
sanctuary  is  not  discarded.  The  symbolic  ar-  of  God  toward  us,  set  forth  to  excite  and  confirm 
rangement  and  decoration  of  God's  House  is  en-  faith  in  such  as  use  them."  The  Holy  Supper 
couraged  so  far  as  art  is  expressive  of  the  with  its  supernatural  content  is  the  tender,  the 
Gospel  and  impressive  as  an  aid  in  exciting  and  application  to  the  individual,  of  the  promise  of 
deepening  faith  in  it.  justification,   the   means   for   its  appropriation. 

By  the  word  likewise  is  determined  the  limit  Christ  thereby  "especially  confirms  the  certainty 

of  the  ministerial  office,  which  consists  in  the  of  the  promise  of  the  Gospel  to  every  one  that 

proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  dispensing  believeth"  ( Formula  of  Concord ),  "adding  as  the 

of  the  sacrament.     What  the  word  offers,  and  memorial  of  so  great  a  promise  His  own  Irady  and 

only  that,  in  its  infinite  application  to  human  blood  in  the  bread  and  wine"    (Luther).     The 

needs,  is  the  theme  of  the  pulpit.     Its  inherent  designation  of  this  doctrine  as  consubstantiation 

power  works   repentance,   faith,   and  obedience,  is  repudiated  by  Lutheran  theologians.  That  term 

With  this  ends  the  scope  of  the  sacred  office,  and  implies  the  commingling  of  body  and  blood  with 

the   authority   of  the   Church,   from   which   its  bread  and  wine  so  as  to  form  one  substance,  but 

ministers  and  shepherds  derive  all  their  func-  Lutheranism  denies  all  change  of  elements  in  the 

tions.    Nothing  can  be  bound  on  men's  consciences  sacramental    union    of    the    heavenly    and    the 

which  God's  word   does  not  bind,   nothing  can  earthly,  which   is  limited  to  the  fruition,  and 

be  loosed  therefrom  which  God's  word  does  not  which  faith  receives  unto  salvation,  unbelief  unto 

loose.  condemnation. 

By  the  word  also  is  determined  the  polity  of  Closely  connected  with  its  doctrine  of  the  Real 

the  Church.    Lutheranism  finds  no  form  of  eccle-  Presence,  though  not  originally  developed  as  a 

siastical  government  instituted  in  the  New  Testa-  defense  of  it,  Lutheranism  has  another  distinctive 

ment,  but  as  the  spiritual  priesthood  and  equality  doctrine  in  its  explanation  of  the  communicatio 

of  believers  is  there  established,  any  polity  is  idiomatum.     According     to     its     interpretation 

approved  which  safeguards  the  rights  of  all  and  by   the  early   councils   and   in   opposition   both 

vests   final   authority   in   the   congregation.     In  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Reformed  teachings,  it 

Scandinavian  countries  the  episcopate   remains,  developed   the   reciprocal   relations   of   the   two 

In  German  lands  the  Consistorium,  the  spiritual  natures  in  the  personal  union,  viewing  the  human 

cabinet  of  the  State  government,  has  the  supreme  and  the  divine  in  Christ  as  inseparable  yet  un- 

supervision.     In  the  United  States  there  are  a  confused,  and  ascribing  all  redemptive  offices  of 

number  of  synods  and  general  bodies  and  govern-  the  one  person  both  to  the  human  and  the  divine 

ment  varies  from  Congregational  to  Presbyterian  constituents,  the  divine  personality  acting,  suffer- 

types.  ing,  rising  from  the  dead  and  reigning  in  both 

In  the  word  Lutheranism  finds  the  effective  natures, 
instrument  of  social  reform.  By  it  are  set  all  Practical  Life.  Such  confidence  in  the  power 
boundaries  in  ethics.  To  this  test  is  subjected  of  the  word  and  such  stress  laid  on  solafldianism, 
every  plan  for  moral  amelioration,  and  in  this  is  it  has  been  objected,  are  unfavorable  to  religious 
recognized  the  sole  basis  for  Church  unity.  The  earnestness.  The  abuse  of  these  principles  doubt- 
true  unity  of  the  Church  is  found  solely  "in  less  is,  but  the  record  of  Lutheranism  is  on  the 
agreement  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel."  whole  one  of  faithful  attention  to  spiritual  in- 

And  this  magnifying  of  the  word  determines  terests.     By  its  catechisation  this  Church  trains 

the    attitude    of    Lutheranism    toward    modem  its  children  in  Christian  faith  and  life,  maintaiB- 
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log  in  the  spiritual  realm  a  standard  of  education  Brandenburg  from  Lutheran  principles.  Luther's 
akin  to  the  system  of  general  education  which  catechism  was  forbidden  in  the  former  country, 
prevails  in  Lutheran  countries.  Missions  to  the  the  Reformed  worship  was  introduced,  and  re- 
heathen  were  confessedly  impracticable  for  Prot-  calcitrant  pastors  were  banished  and  replaced 
estants  in  the  Reformation  age,  yet  as  early  as  by  Calvinists.  The  tendency  toward  union  led 
,  1559  Oustavus  Vasa  establish^  a  mission  among  to  numerous  conferences  (Leipzig,  1631;  Thorn, 
*the  Lapps  in  Northern  Sweden.  Others  carried  •1646;  Cassel,  1661),  the  main  issue  in  dispute 
evangelical  doctrines  into  Russia.  King  Fred-  being  always  the  distinctively  Lutheran  doc- 
erick  IV.  of  Denmark  sent  out  missionaries  to  trine  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  champions 
India,  and  Ziegenbalg  and  Pltttzchau  sailed  for  of  union  sought  agreement  in  the  use  of  a  for- 
Tranquebar  in  July,  1706,  almost  a  century  be-  mula  which,  while  recognizing  the  Lutheran 
fore  the  formation  of  English  missionary  so-  view,  admitted  a  Galvinistic  interpretation.  The 
cieties.  Lutheran  Halle  became  the  centre  of  result  of  these  efforts  as  well  as  of  the  two  edicts 
foreign  mission  activity.  A  colony  of  Swedes,  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  (1662, 
which  settled  along  the  Delaware  River  in  1636,  1664)  was  the  widening  rather  than  the  heal- 
were  the  first  Protestants  to  come  to  America  ing  of  division. 

with  the  express  object  of  evangelizing  the  The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  decay 
aborigines,  and  one  of  its  clergymen,  John  Cam-  of  Pietism,  which,  after  it  had  quickened  every 
panius,  by  his  translation  of  Luther's  catechism,  spiritual  interest,  left  a  harvest  of  narrowness 
made  the  first  effort  at  publication  in  an  Indian  and  cant,  of  hazy  emotion  and  sectarian  fanati- 
tongue.  Although  Lutheran  Europe  lacks  the  cism.  Pietism  was  followed  by  the  swav  of  Ra- 
wealth  of  England  and  America,  and  although  tionalism,  which,  by  its  assault  on  the  doctrinea 
Lutheran  contributions  in  this  country  fall  be-  of  Christianity,  threatened  to  poison  the  Church'a 
low  those  of  some  other  churches,  yet  foreign  heart  and  paralyze  all  its  activity, 
missions  are  zealously  prosecuted  by  nearly  all  The  most  notable  event  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
American  Lutheran  bodies,  and  European  tury  was  the  edict  of  Frederick  William  III., 
Lutherans  maintain  a  number  of  powerful  so-  which  in  1817  united  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
cities  :  the  Berlin,  the  Leipzig,  the  Rhenish,  the  formed  of  Prussia  in  one  State  Church,  i.e.  under 
Bremen,  the  Gossner,  the  Basel,  the  Hermanns-  one  system  of  government,  while  each  denomina- 
burg,  the  Norwe^an,  the  Swedish,  the  Danish,  tion  adhered  to  its  own  confession^  a  measure 
etc.,  whose  missionaries  are  laboring  in  every  followed  by  several  other  German  States.  The 
quarter  of  the  heathen  world.  (See  Missions,  Reformed  as  a  body  have  as  a  result  almost 
CuBiSTiAN.)  The  Lutherans  of  Europe  have  had  disappeared,  while  Lutheranism  has  been  modi- 
a  peculiar  and  enormous  task  in  following  every-  fied  by  a  Reformed  leaven.  For  further  details 
where  the  streams  of  emigration  with  the  min-  concerning  European  Lutheranism,  see  the  arti- 
istry  of  the  word.  For  the  puri>08e  of  training  cles  on  Lutheran  countries  and  the  biographical 
pastors  for  this  work  eleven  seminaries  are  sup-  sketches  of  Lutheran  leaders;  see  also  the  ar- 
ported  in  Germany  by  voluntary  offerings.    An-  tide  Gkbman  Thsologt. 

other  peculiar  work  is  done  by  the  Gustav  Lutheranism  in  the  United  States.  Bis- 
Adolph  Verein,  an  association  with  more  than  toty, — Dutch  Lutherans  came  to  America  with 
one  thousand  branches,  which  gives  aid  to  the  the  first  settlers  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1623, 
Diaspora,  i.e.  Protestants  living  in  Roman  Cath-  but  the  services  of  a  pastor  were  denied  them 
olic  communities.  Its  income,  in  1901,  was  $500,-  until  the  English  occupation  in  1664.  Swedish 
000.  There  is  also  considerable  activity  in  Jew-  Lutherans  settled  on  tne  Delaware  in  1637  and 
ish  missions;  the  work  of  the  "Inner  Mission"  1642,  bringing  with  them  explicit  instructions 
in  Germany  has  recently  grown  to  be  a  mighty  not  to  disturb  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  re- 
power  in  protecting  and  rescuing  the  imperiled  Hgion.  The  Germans  began  to  arrive  early  in 
members  of  the  Church;  philanthropic  institu-  the  eighteenth  century,  and  soon  in  large  num- 
tions  of  every  description  are  numberless ;  and  bers,  but  they  were  long  destitute  of  pastors  and 
societies  abound  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scrip-  had  but  few,  feeble,  and  scattered  organizations 
tures.  The  Canstein  Bible  Institute  was  founded  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Heinrich  Melchior  Mtthl- 
at  Halle  in  1710,  a  hundred  years  before  the  enberg  (q.v.)  in  1742.  He  was  followed  by  a 
British  Foreign  Bible  Society.  number  of  consecrated  and  educated  men  from 
HiSTOBT.  The  most  notable  external  event  Halle,  under  whom  the  Lutheran  Church  attained 
in  the  history  of  Lutheranism,  after  the  triumph  influence  far  and  wide.  A  synod  was  organized 
of  the  Reformation  in  1655,  was  the  forcible  in  Pennsylvania  in  1748,  one  in  New  York  in 
transference,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  civil  au-  1786,  one  in  North  Carolina  in  1803,  and  one  in 
thorities,  of  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate,  Ohio  in  1818.  The  ravages  of  two  wars  left  the 
Bremen,  and  Anhalt  to  the  Reformed  communion.  Church  in  a  state  of  desolation.  Then  followed 
The  immediate  cause  of  this  was  a  strenuous  the  problem  of  a  transition  to  English  worship, 
endeavor  to  force  an  accommodation  between  the  the  strenuous  and  persistent  opposition  to  which 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  actual  participation  in  caused  immeasurable  injury  to  the  Church, 
Christ's  body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist,  and  alienating  the  younger  and  more  progressive  ele- 
Calvin's  view  of  a  spiritual  enjoyment  of  Christ's  ments,  barring  the  establishment  of  educational 
body  and  blood  by  faith.  It  was  the  first  en-  institutions,  and  putting  her  at  a  serious  dis- 
deavor  for  denominational  union  and  resulted  in  advantage,  especially  in  the  cities, 
rending  the  Lutheran  body.  A  similar  zeal  for  a  Oboanizations.  Lutherans  in  the  United 
union  of  the  evangelical  forces,  inspired  by  the  States  are  divided  among  a  number  of  distinct 
determination  to  hold  the  differences  between  bodies.  The  General  Synod,  aiming  at  a  union 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  as  non-essen-  of  all  Lutherans,  was  founded  in  1820.  It  failed 
tial,  in  the  serventeenth  century,  wrested  the  to  unite  all  bearing  the  name,  but  from  its 
Landgraviate  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  Court  organization  a  new  era  opened  for  the  whole 
(though  not  the  people)    of  the  Electorate  of  Church.     It  gave  fhe  impulse  and  support  fox 
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^cclesiaBtical,  educational,  and  missionary  activi-  over  almost  the  entire  country  soon  called  for  a 

ties.    Its  constituency  increased  steadily,  and  in  division  of  the  body  into  districts,  which  now 

1860  it  embraced  26  synods.     During  the  Civil  number  thirteen.     In  1872  the  Joint  Synod  of 

War  the  synods  south  of  the  Potomac  withdrew.  Ohio,  with  several  smaller  German  synods  and  a 

From  these  has  been  evolved  the  United  Synod  Norwegian    synod,    united    with    'Missouri'    in 

of  the  South.  the  formation  of  the  Synodical  Conference.    The 

A  more  serious  rupture  occurred  in  1866^  most  important  practical  work  carried  on  con- 
growing  out  of  the  friction  of  two  parties,  the  jointly  by  this  general  body  is  an  extensive  mis- 
one  seeking  stricter  adhesion  to  distinctively  sion  among  the  negroes  of  the  South. 
Lutheran  doctrine  and  aiming  at  the  formation  The  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio,  which  before  its  con- 
of  a  union  that  should  comprehend  the  large  nection  with  the  Svnodical  Conference  had  main- 
Lutheran  synods  which  German  and  Scandina-  tained  an  independent  existence  for  half  a  cen- 
vian  immigrants  had  organized  here,  the  other  tury,  withdrew  from  this  general  body  in  1881 
party  allowing  wider  latitude  and  being  more  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
intent  on  fraternal  relations  with  other  denomi-  which  prevailed  in  the  Conference.  It  is  divided 
nations  than  on  union  with  Lutherans  of  exclu-  into  ten  districts. 

sive  principles.    Several  of  the  older  and  larger  The  Synod  of  lorjoa  is  a  large  German  body, 

synods,  withdrawing  from   the  General   Synod,  founded  in  1854,  mainly  by  missionaries  whom 

effected  the  organization  of  the  General  Council  Luhe  of  Neuendettelsun  sent  to  tiiis  country.    It 

in    1867,   with   which  body  all   of  the   Swedish  antagonizes  'Missouri'  mainly  on  the  doctrine  of 

churches  and  a  number  of  Germans  connected  the  Church  and  the  ministry,  'Iowa'  holdine  that 

themselves.  the  ministerial  office  "was  given  to  the  Church 

The  confessional  basis  of  the  General  Council  in  its  totality,    .    .     .    and  that  the  Church  pos- 

is  stated  to  be  "the  doctrines  of  the  unaltered  sesses  the  office  in  and  with  the  fneans  of  grace. 

Augsburg   Confession    in    its   original   sense   as  not  in  the  spiritual  priesthood." 

throughout  in  conformity  with  the  pure  truth  of  A  number  of  smaller  divisions  of  Norw^an 

which  God's  word  is  the  only  rule.^'    To  this  is  Lutherans  were  merged  in  1889  in  one  organiza- 

attached  the   declaration  that  "the  other  Con-  tion  under  the  title  The  United  Noiicegian  Lu- 

fessions    of    the    Evangelical    Lutheran    Church  theran  Church,  embracing  about  one-fourth  of  the 

[The  Apology,  the   two   Catechisms   of  Luther,  entire  Norwegian  pnopulation  of  America, 

the  Schmalkald  Articles,  and  the  Form  of  Con-  There  are  three  independent  Norwegian  bodies, 

eord],   inasmuch  as  they  set  forth  none  other  five  independent  German  bodies  aggregating  100 

than  its   [the  Augustana's]   system  of  doctrine  ministers    and    21,000    members,    two    I^nish 

and  articles  of  faith,  are  of  necessity  pure  and  synods,  one  Finnish,  and  one  Icelandic.     There 

Scriptural."     The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  United  are  85  congregations,  mostly  German,  embracing 

Synod  of  the  South  is  essentially  identical  with  25,000  members   without  synodical  connections, 

this.     That  of  the  General   Synod  reads:    "We  The  General  Synod  is  mostly  English ;  the  United 

receive  and  hold,  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  the   South  entirely  so;    the   General 

€hureh  of  our  fathers,  the  word  of  God  as  con-  Council  Synodical  Conference  and  the  independ- 

tained  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  ent  synods  have  but  a  small  percentage  of  Eag- 

New  Testaments  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  lish  churches. 

faith  and  practice,  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  Church  Poutt.    All  Lutherans  recognize  the 

as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental  doc-  congregation   as   the   primordial   and   formative 

trines  of  the  divine  word,  and  of  the  faith  of  unit   of   ecclesiastical   organization.      It   is   the 

our  Church  as  founded  upon  that  word."     By  source  of  whatever  authority  is  exercised  by  the 

unanimous  resolutions  the  body  has  designated  representative    bodies,    and    the    final    court    of 

the  Unaltered  Augustana  as  its  basis,  declared  appeal.     Congregations  have  formed  themselves 

it  to  be  "throughout  in  perfect  consistence"  with  into  synods  H>r  the  sake  of  mutual  assistance 

the  word  of  God,  and  repudiated  "any  distinction  and  oversight ;   but  the  synods  have  no  power 

between   fundamental   and    so-called   non-funda-  except  that  which  the  congregations  have  volun- 

mental  doctrines  in  the  Confession."     Amicable  tarily  conferred  unon  them, 

relations    obtain    between    these    three    general  Yet  no  Lutheran  body  in  America  can  be  said 

bodies.  to   be    strictly   or   purely   conffregational.      The 

The  largest  American  body  of  Lutherans  is  the  Missourians  adhere  to  this  polity  more  closely 

Si/nodical    Conference ^   whose    chief   constituent,  than  others,  excepting  perhaps  the  Joint  Synod 

the  Missouri  Synod,  has  had  remarkable  growth,  of  Ohio,  their  congregations  remaining  indepen* 

It  was  developed  from  several  colonies  of  Sax-  dent  and  self-governing.     A  synod  was   organ- 

ons   who  were   driven   into  voluntary  exile  by  ized  by  pastors  and  lay  delegates  as  representing 

the  sw^ay  of  Rationalism  and  who,  in  January,  congregations,  no  others  having  a  vote,  but  the 

1839,  settled  in  Saint  Louis  and  vicinity,     fn  synod  has  no  legislative  or  judicial  power  over 

1841     they    chose    as    their    leader    the    Rev.  the  congregations,  which  decide  all  matters  per- 

C.  F.  W.  Walther,  under  whose  guidance  the-  taining  to  themselves  in  congregational  meetings, 

ological  seminaries,  colleges,  and  charitable  in-  The  fifynod  is  merely  an  advisory  body,  all  synod- 

stitutions   sprang   into   existence,   congregations  ical  action,  even  the  election  of  theological  pro- 

rapidly  multiplied,  and  periodicals  and  other  lit-  fessors,   requiring  ratification  by  the  congrega- 

erature  were  published.     The  organization  of  a  tions.     All  this  holds,  of  course,  in  the  case  of 

synod   was  effected   in    1847.     Its   constitution  the    general    body,     the    Synodical    Confenenoe, 

makes  "the  acceptance  of  all  the  symbols  of  the  formed  by  the  Missouri  Synod  with  several  other 

Lutheran  Church,  absence  of  every  kind  of  syn-  synods. 

cretism,  mixed  congregations,  mixed  worship  and  The  General  Synod,  the  General  CouncO,  and 
communions,  etc.,  etc.,  conditions  of  membership  the  United  Synod  of  the  South,  without  impugn- 
in  this  body."  Each  congregation  maintains  r  ing  the  sovereignty  of  the  congregation,  have  to 
parochial   school.     The   extension   of   its   work  some   extent  followed   Presbyterian   polity,   the 
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congregations  delegating  a  variable  measure  of 
authority  to  the  synod.  Lay  eldership  generally 
obtains,  but  not  as  of  divine  warrant.  The  clergy 
with  the  lay  deputies — who  may  be  other  than 
elders — form  synods,  which  prescribe  the  essen- 
tials of  a  constitution  required  of  congregations 
seeking  membership,  exercise  a  degree  of  over- 
sight over  them,  and  have  full  authority  over 
ministers.  The  general  bodies,  in  which  a 
number  of  synods  have  united,  determine  respec- 
tively the  confessional  requirements  made  of 
ministers  in  their  connection,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  catechisms,  hymnals,  and  liturgies  used 
within  their  boimds. 

Cases  may  arise  where  congregations  are  sub- 
jected to  discipline  for  disregarding  synodical 
action,  but  if  tney  see  fit  to  dissolve  their  con- 
nection with  one  general  body  and  unite  with 
another,  or  assume  an  independent  relation,  they 
do  not  lose  their  Lutheran  character. 

The  Common  Service.  The  Lutheran  Church 
uses  fixed  forms  of  worship.  While  it  does  not 
regard  them  as  essential,  or  hold  uniformity  in 
rites  and  ceremonies  necessary  to  the  true  unity 
of  the  Church,  the  desirability  of  a  common  form 
for  all  congregations  was  recognized  by  Luther 
•  and  his  colleagues.  Various  circumstances  in 
the  United  States  contributed  to  a  striking  di- 
versity of  forms  not  only  in  the  different  bcMlies, 
but  in  different  congregations  connected  with  the 
same  body.  This  was  widely  deprecated  as  an 
evil,  and  the  bodies  embracing  the  American  ele- 
ment agreed  in  1881-83  to  unite  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  Common  Order  of  Service  "on  the  basis 
of  the  common  consent  of  the  pure  Lutheran 
liturgies  of  the  sixteenth  century."  The  result, 
under  the  name  of  The  Common  Service,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  each  of  the  three  bodies, 
the  General  Synod,  the  General  Council,  and  the 
United  Synod  of  the  South,  along  with  the  state- 
ment: ''If  at  any  time  or  place  the  use  of  the 
full  service  is  not  desired,  it  is  in  entire  con- 
formity with  good  Lutheran  usage  that  a  simpler 
service  ma^  be  provided  and  used,  in  which 
only  the  principal  parts  of  the  service  in  their 
order  are  contained."  The  English  Synod  of 
Missouri  has  since  adopted  the  same  service,  as 
have  also  the  Norwegian-English   churches. 

The  service  begins  with  the  Confession  of  Sins 
and  the  Declaration  of  Grace,  by  which  all  wor- 
ship is  grounded  on  tne  atoning  sacrifice.  Then 
follow  Sie  Introit  with  the  Gloria  Patri,  the 
Kyrie,  the  Gloria  in  ExoelsiSy  the  Salutation  and 
the  Response,  the  Collect,  the  Epistle  and  the 
Gospel,  the  Creed,  the  principal  Hymn,  the  fifer- 
mon,  the  Offertory,  the  General  Prayer,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Holy  Communion.  The  Common 
Service  contains  also  an  order  for  vesper  services 
and  for  matins,  consisting  of  psalmody,  lessons 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  prayers.  The 
Magnificat  and  A'unc  Dimittis  belong  to  the  even- 
ing service,  the  Te  Deum  and  Benedictus  to  the 
service  for  the  morning. 

Treouogical  Seminaries.  Lutherans  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  ministerial  education.  Thor- 
ough indoctrination  is  held  to  be  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  preaching.  Not  less  than  twenty- 
five  theological  seminaries  are  found  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  professors  are  bound  by  the  confes- 
sional requirements  of  the  respective  synods  by 
which  they  are  supported,  and  doctrinal  and  ex- 
egetieal  theology  receives  chief  attention.  Some 
of  them  have  a  meagre  equipment  and  quite  a 
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number  are  connected  with  preparatory  Behoola. 
Eleven  are  English,  others  are  German  or  Scan* 
dinavian,  and  not  a  few  are  bilingual.  The  lead- 
ing institutions  are:  (1)  The  Ssminary  of  the 
General  Synod,  located  at  Gettvsburg,  Pa.,  found- 
ed in  1826.  The  G^eneral  Synod  chose  as  the  first 
professor  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmucker.  Its  cur- 
riculum covers  the  usual  course  of  three  years' 
resident  study,  requiring  the  degree  of  A.B.  for 
admission,  and  it  has  two  special  courses  lead* 
ing  up  to  the  degree  of  B.D.  Besides  lectureships, 
there  are  five  regular  professorships. 

(2)  Wittenberg  Seminary,  a  literary  and 
theological  institution  founded  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  in  1842,  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  It  is  supported  by  five  synods  connected 
with  the  General  Synod.  The  course  of  study 
covers  three  full  years  under  three  regular  pro- 
fessors. For  a  long  time  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecner, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  stood  at  the  head  of  this  school. 

(3)  Concordia  Seminary.  The  most  largely 
attended  Lutheran  theological  seminary  is  the 
Concordia,  located  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  which 
was  established  at  Altenburg  in  that  State  in 
1839  by  a  number  of  Saxon  pastors  and  congre- 
gations. With  the  organization  of  the  Missouri 
Synod  it  was  transferred  to  Saint  Louis.  There 
arc  six  regular  professors.  For  more  than  a 
generation  Rev.  Carl  F.  W.  Walther  stood  at  the 
head  of  this  institution. 

(4)  The  Practical  Seminary  of  the  Missouri 
Synod  was  formerly  an  adjunct  of  the  Saint 
Louis  Seminary,  following  an  abridged  curricu- 
lum, the  same  professors  lecturing  to  the  stu- 
dents of  both  seminaries;  but  in  1875  it  was  re- 
moved   to    Springfield,    111.      It   maintains    five 

.professors,  with  an  attendance  of  over  100  stu- 
dents. 

(5)  The  Mount  Airy  Seminary,  Philadelphia, 
was  established  in  1864,  under  the  guidance  of 
men  who  were  identified  with  the  Gettysburg 
Seminary,  but  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Dr. 
Schmucker's  type  of  theology  and  with  the  fail- 
ure of  that  school  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  the  wants-  of  German  congregations.  The 
seminary  was  opened  in  October,  1864.  In  1889 
it  was  removed  to  Mount  Airy,  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  city.  The  seminary  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Synod 
of  New  York'  coCperating. 

(6)  The  Augustana  Theological  Seminary  was 
established  by  the  Augustana  Synod  (Swedish) 
at  its  organization  in  1860.  It  was  located  in 
Chicago,  with  Rev.  L.  P.  Esbjom  as  president 
and  regular  professor.  In  1863  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Paxton,  111.,  with  Rev.  T.  N.  Hassel- 
quist  at  its  head.  In  1875  it  was  united  with 
Augustana  College  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  the  pro- 
fessors in  that  institution  teaching  also  theo- 
logical branches  in  addition  to  the  three  regular 
professors.  In  the  seminary  the  Swedish  and 
English  languages  are  used  about  equally,  and 
most  of  the  graduates  of  recent  years  are  able 
to  preach  both  in  English  and  Swedish. 

(7)  The  Chicago  Seminary  was  chartered  in 
1891.  The  directors,  originally  appointed  by  the 
General  Council,  are  a  self -perpetuating  board, 
whose  successors  are  chosen  from  synods  in 
strict  harmony  with  the  doctrinal  position  of  the 
seminary — ^which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council.  The  institution  owes  its  existence 
to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  A. 
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PassaTaat,  who  was  the  first  president  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

(8)  The  Seminary  of  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 
has  been  in  operation,  with  brief  intermissions, 
since  1830.  It  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Synod  and  under  the  special  control  of  a 
board  of  directors.  It  is  locally  united  with 
Capital  University,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  for 
entrance  students  must  have  completed  a  regular 
college  course.  The  confessional  position  has 
long  been  that  of  a  strictly  conservative  type. 

(9)  The  Norwegian  Augsburff  Seminary  is  the 
oldest  Norwegian  divinity  school  in  America.  It 
was  founded  at  Marshall,  Wis.,  in  1869,  and 
transferred  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  1872.  Its 
first  president  was  Prof.  A.  Weenas. 

(10)  The  United  Church  Seminary,  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  is  the  divinity  school  of  the  United 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church,  founded  in  1890,  at 
which  time  the  United  Church  was  organized  by 
a  union  of  three  Norwegian  synods.  It  has  three 
professors. 

(11)  The  Wartburg  Seminary,  the  theological 
institution  of  the  German  Synod  of  Iowa,  was 
founded  by  Pastor  Loehe,  of  Germany,  at  Sagi- 
naw, Mich.,  in  1852,  as  a  teachers'  seminary  for 
the  Missouri  Synod.  In  view  of  the  rupture  with 
that  body  it  was  in  1854  transferred  to  the  Iowa 
Synod,  just  organized,  and  transformed  into  a 
theological  seminary.  After  sundry  removals  the 
institution  was  finally  located  at  Dubuque,  la. 
In  1854  and  1857  Loehe  sent  over  as  professors 
the  brothers  S.  and  G.  Fritshel,  accomplished 
and  pious  scholars,  who  gave  the  institution  a 
high  standard  and  engaged  in  vigorous  war- 
fare with  Walther  on  the  derivation  of  the 
ministerial  office,  chiliasm,  and  other  questions. 
There  are  four  regular  professors,  one  of  whom 
gives  all  his  instruction  in  the  English  tongue. 

(12)  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  United 
Synod  of  the  South  is  located  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
S.  C,  near  Charleston.  It  dates  its  beginning 
from  the  establishment  of  a  theological  institu- 
tion by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  in  1830  and 
has  had  a  checkered  and  intermittent  history.  It 
was  located  at  Lexington,  S.  C,  from  1833  to 
1853,  and  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Hazel ius.  For 
some  years  it  was  merged  into  the  General  Sem- 
inary of  the  Church  South.  When  that  was  dis- 
continued the  South  Carolina  Synod  resumed  its 
own  theological  instruction  at  Newberry,  S.  C, 
until  the  United  Synod  located  this  institution 
permanently  in  1898  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

Statistics.  The  following  are  the  figures  for 
Lutheranism  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903 : 
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General  Synod 

General  Council 

Sy  nodical  Conference 

United  Synod  of  the  South  .... 

Joint  Synod  of  Ohio 

German  Synod  of  Iowa 

Korwefdan  United  Church 

Independent   iiynodR   and  inde- 
pendent coniB?reKation8 

Total  for  United  States  and 
Canada 
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311,500 

864.400 

633.000 

41.600 

87.314 

78.640 

143.381 

810.017 


1,868.603 
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German  Empire 

Denmark  (including  Iceland  and 

Faroe  Islande) 

Norway 

Sweden 

Finland 

Russia  (proper) 

Austria 

Hunfirary 

Rumania 

Other  Balkan  States  and  Turkey 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Spain  and  Portugal 

France 

BelKium..... 

Holland 

England 

Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 

Tot€il  in  Europe 

AaiA 

Caucasia 

India 

Burma,  Ceylon,  and  Siam 

China. 

Japan 

Siberia 

Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  and  Penda 

Total  in  Asia 

AMcA 

Algeria 

£B7Pt,  East  and  Central  Africa. 

South  Africa 

West  Africa 

Madagascar 

Total  in  Africa. 

OeeanlcM 

Australia ., 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea  and  Borneo 

Sumatra  and  Nias 

Java  and  Hawaii 

Total  in  Ooeanica 

South  Am^tiea 

Braill 

Argentina. 

Chile 

Other  South  American  States.... 

Total  in  South  America 

North  Amerle» 

Greenland 

Alaska,  Cuba,  and  Mexico 

United  States  and  Canada 

Total  in  North  America 
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88.848.300 

3.638.800 

S.383.0U0 

6.363.125 

3.626.000 

3,930.00(^ 

376.401) 

1.330.00O 

90.000 

6.70(> 

11,600 

83.000 

3.0U> 

91.5U0 

33.000 

98.000 

346.000 

15.0UO 


54.760,825 
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36 
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16 
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7.116 

11.874 

7.188 

11.809 

86»466 

60.334 

323,150 


113.000 
13.800 

3350 
44,090 

3.160 


175.830 


896.000 
77,000 
46.000 
13.600 


630.500 

10.0U 
6.800 

1.868.503 

1.884.01T 
67.927,60 


BiBUOOBAPHT.  Krauth,  The  Conservative  Ref- 
ormation and  Its  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1871) ; 
Walther,  Amerikanisch-lutherische  Pastoral- 
Theologie  (Saint  Louis,  1872) ;  Oehler,  Lekrbuch 
der  Symholik  (Tabingen,  1876)  ;  Schaff,  History 
of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  vi.  (New  York, 
1888) ;  id.,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vols.  i.  and 
iii.  (New  York,  1890)  ;  Wolf,  The  Luihenms  in 
America  (New  York,  1889) ;  Nicum,  Die  Luthe- 
raner  in  Amerika  (Nerw  York,  1891 ),  a  translation 
of  the  preceding  work  with  valuable  additions; 
Graebner,  Oeschichte  der  lutherischen  Kirche  in 
Amerika  (Saint  Louis,  1892)  ;  Jacobs,  A  History 
of  the  Evangelioal  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United 
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States,  in  the  "American  Church  History  Series"  change,   and    a    fine   fourteenth-century   parish 

(New  York,  1893),  with  i>iblio«;raphy ;  Lenker,  church.    It  owns  baths,  a  free  library,  markets, 

Lutherans   in  All  Lands    (Mimaukee,    1893);  parks,  remunerative  real  estate,  provides  tech- 

Graebner,  Half  a  Century  of  Sound  Lutheranistn  nical  instruction,  and  maintains  a  fire  brigade 

in  America    (Saint  Louis,  1893);   Jacobs,  ElC"  and  electric  lighting.     Refuse  and  sewage  are 

merits    of   Religion    (Philadelphia,    1894);    id.,  treated  for  fertilizing  purposes.    It  is  the  chief 

Doctrine  and  Usages  of  the  Evartgelioal  Lutheran  £nglish  seat  of  straw-plaiting  manufactures  for 

Church   (Philadelphia,  1894) ;   KOstlin,  Luthers  hats,  bonnets,  etc.,  employing  several  thousand 

Theologie  (2d  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1901;  £ng.  trans.,  persons.  This  industry  was  established  by  James 

Philadelphia,    1898) ;    Jacobs,   Lutheran   Cyclo-  I.  by  the  transplantation  from  Scotland  of  Loth- 

pwdia  (New  York,  1899).  aringian  artisans  who  had  settled  in  that  coun- 

LTTTHBB  LBAQirB,  The.    An  organization  fT-  Luton  has  also  felt-hat  works  and  brass  a^d 

formed  at   Pittsburg,   Pa.,  in    1896.     Its  basis  }^''\j!?}^^I}^'     Population,    in    1891,    30,000; 

is  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession  and  "it  re-  "^    1901,    36,400.      Consult    Davis,    History    of 

ceives  into  membership  any  society  of  whatever.  I^*<w*  (Luton,  1865). 

name  connected  with  a  Lutheran  congregation  or'  LTTTTEB  AM  BABENBEBGE,  lut^tSr  am 

a   Lutheran   institution  of   learning.     It  holds  b&^ren-b^K-e.     A  small  town  of  the  t>uchy  of 

biennial  conventions,  and  its  interests  are  com-  Brunswick,  in  the  Circle  of  Qandersheim.    It  is 

mitted  to  an  executive  committee  and  to  a  statis-  noted  for  the  victory  gained  there  in  the  Thirty 

tical  secretary,  who  promotes  the  organization  Years'  War  by  the  Catholic  general  Tilly  over 

and  growth  of  local  societies."     Its  organ.  The  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  August  27,  1626. 

Luther  League  Review,  is  published  monthly  in  LUTTEBOTH.  Iv'tc-r6t,  Abcan  (1842—).    A 

Washington,  p.  C     In  1900  it  reported  a  mem-  German   landscape   painter,  bom  in  Hamburg, 

bership  of  60,000,  distributed  through  twenty  dif-  He  was  a  pupil  of  Calame  at  Geneva  (1861-64), 

ferent    States.      Copult    Bacon    and    Northrop,  ^^^  ^f  Oswald  Achenbach  at  DUsseldorf   (1864- 

Young  People's  Societies  (New  York,  1900).  gyj      ^^^  completing  his  studies  in  Rome  in 

LTTTHEB'S  HYMN.    The  name  given  to  the  1868-70,  he  settled  in  Berlin,  and  in  1877  removed 

famous   hymn  by  Luther,   "Ein   feste   Burg  ist  to  Hamburg,  where  he  became  professor  in  1891. 

unser  Gott,"  published  in  1629.  His  pictures,  chiefly  of  Italian  scenery,  remark- 

LTTTIy    iCU'tA,    Benedetto    (1666-1724).     An  able  for  coloristic  splendor,  exquisite  light  ef- 

Italian  painter,  born  in  Florence,  pupil  of  Gab-  fects,  and  pervaded  by  a  poetical  atmosph^^,  in- 

biani.     Intending  to  continue  his  studies  under  dude:    "Isola  bella"   (1884,  Hamburg  Gallery) ; 

Giro   Ferri,  he  went  to  Rome,  but  that  mas-  "Evening  on  the  Mediterranean"  (1886,  National 

ter  having  just  died,  Luti  applied  himself  to  Gallery,  Berlin);  "The  Mavensi"  (1889,  Leipzig 

studying   his   works   and   those   of   other  good  Museum);  and  "Lago  Maggiore"  (1894). 

masters,  and- formed  for  himself  a  style  which  LTJTTI^  lyt'tfr,    Francesca    (1831-78).      An 

may  be  considered  a  compound  of  various  imi-  Italian  poetess,  born  at  Campo,  near  Trent,  TyroL 

tations.     He  enjojred  great  reputation  m  Rome  ghc  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author  of  cer- 

as  a  painter  in  fresco  and  in  oil,  was  honored  tain  tales  in  verse,  including  Sovelle  e  liriche 

with  commissions  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  and  was  (1862);    Alberto    (1867);    Giovanni;    Rosa    e 

knighted  by  the  Emperor.    The  more  rigid  critics  gfclla;  MaHa:  and  Un  proverhio.    She  died  at 

were  wont  to  call  him  the  last  painter  of  the  Brescia. 


Florentine  school.     In  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  Flor 


galleries   of  Darmstadt,   Munich,   Dresden,   and  company  he  always  shone  brilliairtly.  Scott  called 

Saint  Petersburg,  and  the  "Vestment  of  Saint  ^*?!  '*5%  ^''^^  ^'^.^^^  .Y'^r.     He  published  a 

Ranieri"  is  the  most  admired  among  the  larger  delightful  society  epw  entitied  Admceto  Julia,  a 

paintings  in  the  cathedral  at  Pisa.    *^              ^  Letter  m  Rhyme   (1820    enlarged  1822),  resem- 

-  ti.-!?---    *  ..*.       ™_           «, ^       ^  blmg  in  theme  and  style  Gay's  Tnma. 

LuTXE,  lyfke,  Fbodob  Peteovitch,  Count  •xi.,«^^.^^^^^^«i,^  ,  ,x  -  ,  , 
(1797-1882).  A  Russian  navigator  and  explorer.  ,  ^*^?^™??^^Smr,  VtrlngWzen.  A 
He  was  educated  for  the  Russian  naval  service,  and  t^wn  m  the  Prussian  Rhine  ti^Yl^^'  Germany, 
in  1817-19  was  an  associate  in  a  Russian  expedi-  6  miles  southeast  of  Elberfeld  (Map:  Prussia, 
tion  around  the  world.  From  1821  to  1826  he  B  3).  It  has  a  flfteenth-century  Gothic  church 
made  a  series  of  exploratory  journeys  to  the  and  a  monasteiy.  The  town  has  important  manu- 
eoasts  of  Kamtchatka  and  Nova  Zembla.  In  factures  of  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  etc.  Popula- 
1826-28,  commanding  the  fourth  Russian  voyage  t ion,  in  1900,  11,261,  chiefly  Protestants. 
of  circumnavigation,  he  explored  the  coasts  of  LttTZELBTTBGEB^  Iv^tsel-bTRTrK'Sr,  Hans 
Siberia  and  Russian  America.  Appointed  ad-  (called  Hans  Franck)  (c.  1496- 1526).  A  Ger- 
miral  in  1865,  he  was  subsequently  employed  in  man  wood-carver,  bom  in  Augsburg.  He  was 
conspicuous  service.  In  1846  he  assisted  in  the  active  in  Basel,  whither  he  appears  to  have  gone 
establishment  of  the  Russian  Geological  Society,  with  Holbein  in  1522.  Holbein's  chief  works, 
and  in  1864  was  president  of  the  Academy  of  particularly  the  illustrations  for  the  Old  Testa- 
Sciences  at  Saint  Petersburg.  His  principal  ment  and  the  "Dance  of  Death,"  were  done  ifeto 
published  work  is  his  Four  Voyages  Across  the  wood  by  him.  Other  examples  of  his  art  are  two 
Arctic  Seas  (1824).  poniard-sheaths,  a  portrait  of  Erasmus,  "(Christ 

LlTTOir,  iSfStton,    A  market-town  in  Bedford-  as  the  True  Light,"  "Christ  Bearing  the  Cross," 

shire,  England,  30  miles  northwest  of  London,  on  and  "The  Sale  of  Indulgences."    His  designs  are 

the  river  Lea  (Map:  England,  F  5).    The  chief  correct  and  elegant,  and  he  is  probably  to  be  re- 

Imildings  are  the  Plait  Hall,  town  hall,  com  ex-  garded  as  the  most  important  wood-carver  of  the 
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Gemum  Ben&iaaance,  One  of  hlB  three  ''Dance  of 
Death"  alphabets  was  imitated  by  L5del  at  Got- 
tingen  in  1894. 

JjHTZEN,  Iv^tsen.  A  small  to¥m  in  the  Prus- 
sian Province  of  Saxony,  10  miles  southwest  of 
Leipzig,  with  3838  inhabitants  in  1900.  It  is 
famous  for  two  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity. 
The  first  battle  of  Ltitzen  was  fought  in  the 
course  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  between  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  and  Wallen- 
stein,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  forces, 
on  November  16  (old  style,  November  6),  1632. 
At  the  end  of  September  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  Nuremberg,  having  been 
starved  out  by  Wallenstein.  The  latter  marched 
northward  to  force  the  wavering  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, John  George,  to  join  the  Imperialist  cause. 
<^U9tavus  Adolphus  hurried  after  him,  united  his 
forces  with  those  of  Duke  Bemhard  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar, and  attacked  Wallenstein.  The  Swedes 
numbered  about  15,000  men;  Wallenstein  had 
approximately  25,000.  The  battle  was  contested 
with  great  stubbornness  on  both  sides.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  killed  early  in  the  day.  Night 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  the  Swedes  re- 
maining masters  of  tlie  field.  Each  side  is  said  to 
have  lost  about  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Consult:  Droysen,  "Die  Schlacht  bei  Liitzen,"  in 
Forachungen  zur  deuisohen  Oeschichie  (Gottin- 
fren,  1862)  ;  Dodge,  Oustavus  Adolphus  (Boston, 
1805).  (See  Gustavus  I.  Adolphus;  Thirty 
YEABd'  Wab;  Wau-enstein.  )  The  second  battle 
of  Liitzen  took  place  on  May  2,  1813,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  site  of  the  firnt  battle,  between  the 
French  under  Napoleon  and  the  Russo-Prussian 
army  under  General  Wittgenstein.  Napoleon  was 
victorious,  but,  as  he  had  no  cavalry  with  which 
to  pursue,  his  victory  brought  him  little  benefit. 
Each  side  lost  about  20,000  men.  Consult  Sloane, 
Life  <jf  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  vol.  iv.  (New  York, 
1896).    See  Napoleon  I. 

LTJTZK,  lootsk  (Pol.  Luck).  An  old  to\vn  in 
the  Government  of  Volhvnia,  Russia,  situated  on 
the  Styr,  about  120  miles  southeast  of  Lublin, 
It  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  a  place  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  It  passed  to  Lithuania  and 
later  followed  the  fortunes  of  Poland.  In  recent 
times  it  has  been  fortified.  Population,  in  1897, 
18,525. 

LXJTZOW^  Ui'tsd,  Adolf,  Baron  (1782-1834). 
A  German  soldier,  remembered  as  the  leader  of  a 
famous  volunteer  corps  in  the  War  of  Liberation. 
He  was  born  in  Berlin,  entered  the  Prussian 
A^rmy  in  1795,  retired  as  major  in  1808,  but  was 
restored  to  active  service  in  1811,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1813,  was  authorized  to  organize  a  corps  of 
Toluntocrs,  destined  to  carry  on  a  j^uerrilla  war- 
fare in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  corps  was 
named  after  Liitzow  and  known  also,  from  its 
uniform,  as  the  *Black  Troop,*  or  *Black  Rifle- 
men.* It  distinjg^iished  itself  especially  in  the 
€npagement  around  the  Gohrde  Forest,  where 
Liitzow  was  severely  wounded.  Having  rejoined 
the  army  in  France,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in 
March,  1814,  and.  his  corps  being  disbanded  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  received  command 
of  a  cavalry  regiment.  Captured  again  in  the 
battle  of  Ligny  and  delivered  at  Belle-Alliance, 
he  was  appointed  colonel  and  in  1822  promoted 
to  major-general.  The  valor  of  the  Black  Troop 
is  commemorated  in  the  poem  "LUtzowa  wilde, 


verwegene  Jagd/'  by  Theodor  K5mer  (q.Y.),  who» 
as  Llitzow'a  adjutant,  met  hia  death  in  battle. 

LtlTZOW^  Karl  von  (1832-97).  A  German 
art-historian  and  critic,  bom  at  Gdttingen.  He 
studied  philology  and  archaeology  at  (^ttingen 
and  Munich,  and  was  associated  in  Berlin  with 
LQbke  in  editing  Denkm4ler  der  Kunsty  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  lecturer  in  Munich  in  1858, 
then  edited  in  Vienna  the  Recenaionem  und  Mit- 
theilungen  uber  bildende  Kunat,  and  in  1864  be- 
came docent  of  art-history  at  the  Academy, 
where  in  1866  he  was  also  made  librarian  and 
custodian  of  the  cabinet  of  engravings.  In  1867 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Polytechnicum. 
His  valuable  publications  include:  Die  Meister- 
werke  der  Kirchenhaukimat  (2d  ed.  1871)  ;  Die 
Gesohichte  der  kaiserlich-kanigliohen  Akademie 
der  bildenden  Kunate  ( 1877 ) ;  Die  vervielfalti^ 
gende  Kunat  der  Gegenwari  (1886  et  seq.)  ;  Die 
Kunatachatze  Italiena  in  geographiach-hiatori- 
achcr  Ueberaicht  geaohildert  (2d  ed.  1900) ;  and 
Geaohichte  dea  deutaohen  Kupferatioha  und  Holas- 
acknitta  (1891).  He  founded  the  Zeitachrifi 
fur  bildende  Kunai  (1866  et  se^.),  of  which  he 
was  editor  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Lth?ZOW,  Thebesb  von  (1804-52).  A  Ger- 
man author.  She  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Hamburg,  and  finally  to 
Saint  Petersburg,  where  her  father,  H.  von 
Struve,  was  ambassador.  She  accompanied  he^ 
second  husband,  Colonel  von  Ltitzow,  to  Java, 
where  she  died.  Her  chief  publication  is  the 
correspondence  between  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt and  her  friend  Charlotte  Diede,  under  the 
title  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin  von  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  (1847;  12th  ed.  1891).  Her  other 
works  include  society  novels,  such  as  Lydia 
(1884)  and  Weltgliick  (1885),  and  several  in- 
teresting volumes  of  travel. 

LXTVEBVE,  l5?J-v$rn'.  A  village  and  the 
county -seat  of  Rock  County,  Minr.,  200  miles 
southwest  of  Minneapolis;  on  the  Rock  River, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 
the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
railroads  (Map:  Minnesota,  B  7).  It  has  a  fine 
court-house  and  a  public  library  of  about  2000 
volumes.  The  village  is  surroimded  by  an  agri- 
cultural district,  and  there  are  granite-quarries, 
grain-elevators,  a  flour-mill,  creamery,  brick- 
yard, etc.,  and  important  nursery  and  stock- 
breeding  interests.  Population,  in  1890,  1466;  in 
1900,  2223. 

LUX,  l\iks,  Frierbich  (1820-96).  A  German 
composer,  born  at  Ruhla,  Thuringia.  He  stud- 
ied with  his  father,  with  A.  Michel  at  Gotha, 
and  for  two  years  with  F.  Schneider  at  Dessau, 
where  he  was  musical  director  in  the  Court 
Theatre  from  1841  until  1851,  when  he  became 
kapellmeister  at  the  Stadttheater,  Mainz.  Among 
his  works  are  the  operas  Daa  KUthohen  ran 
Heilbronn  (1846),  Die  Fiiraiin  van  Aihen^  Der 
Schmied  von  Ruhla  (1885),  and  the  symphony 
Die  vier  Lebensalfer,  besides  church  music  and 
pianoforte  pieces.  His  vocal  music  was  of  more 
than  passing  importance. 

LTTXEMBOTTBa,  Uiks'aN'blR^,  Frahcois 
Hexbi  dk  MoNTMOBBNCT-BoTTTEvnxB,  Doke  of 
(1628-95).  A  Marshal  of  France.  He  wa«  bom 
in  Paris,  the  posthumous  son  of  Francois  de 
Montmorency,  Count  of  Bouteville,  whom  Louis 
XIII.  caused  to  be  beheaded  for  participatisj|r 
in  a  dueL     He  was  brou^t  up  with  the 
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Condd,  with  whom  he  fought  at  Rocroi   (1643)  and  painting.    About  ten  years  alter  an  artist's 

and  Lens  (1648),  and  took  part  in  the  disturb-  death,  his  works  are  removed  to  the  Louvre  or 

ances  of  the  Fronde,  going  over  with  his  leader  to  the  provincial  galleries.    Most  of  the  works 

to  Spain.     Received  into  favor  by  Louis  XIV.  are  by  French  artists,  but  there  is  a  special 

after  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  (1059),  he  served  room  devoted  to  other  nationalities,  the  Ameri- 

as  a  volunteer  under  Turenne  in  Flanders  ( 1667 ) ,  can  being  the  best  represented  next  to  the  French, 

and  as  the  lieutenant  of  Cond6  in  Franche-Comt<§  The  magnificent  ceilings  and  mural  decorations, 

in  1668.    He  commanded  in  the  Netherlands  in  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  Salle  d'attente,  and  other 

1672-73,  and  his  masterly  retreat  in  the  latter  apartments   of   the   palace  constitute   in   them- 

year  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  generals  selves  a  notable  collection  of  the  works  of  Flan- 

of  his  day.     In  1674  he  fought  under  C^ndd  at  drin,  Bouchot,  Vauchelet,  Pujol,  and  others,  be- 

Seneffe.  In  the  campaign  of  1677  he  defeated  the  sides  examples  of  the  work  of  Rubens,  Philippe 

Prince  of  Orange  at  Mont-Cassel   (April  11th),  de  Champagne,  Poussin,  and  other  masters  of 

and  compelled  the  Prince  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Charleroi.  After  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  Lou-'  The  building  itself,  with  all  its  alterations^ 
vols  attempted  to  destroy  him  by  implicating  has  preserved  unchanged  its  original  style  and 
him  in  the  famous  poison  trials.  After  a  short  character.  While  recalling  by  its  rusticated  ma- 
term  of  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille  he  was  sonry  the  garden  front  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  it 
ao(]uitted  by  the  Chambre  Ardente  (q.v.).  The  is  thoroughly  French  in  design.  The  main  struo- 
King  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  army  ture,  originally  H-formed  in  plan,  fronts  on  a 
in  Flanders  ten  years  afterwards.  On  July  1,  Court  of  Honor,  which  measures  300  by  360  feet» 
1690,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Prince  of  VVal-  and  is  inclosed  on  the  flanks  and  front  by  low 
deck  at  Flcurus,  defeated  William  III.  of  Eng-  wings  or  galleries.  The  entrance  from  the  Rue 
land  at  Steenkerke  (August  3,  1602),  and  at  de  Vaugirard  to  this  court  is  through  a  dome- 
Keerwinden  (July  29,  1693),  and  took  Char-  capped  portal  serving  as  a  clock-tower,  an  ex- 
leroi.  He  died  tJanuary  4,  1695,  at  Versailles,  tremely  successful  design.  Each  of  the  four 
He  assumed  the  title  Luxembourg  on  marrying  facades  of  the  main  palace,  as  enlarged  in  1835- 
the  heiress  of  that  house  in  1661.  41,  consists  of  a  central  pavilion  with  two  corner 
liXTXEKBOUBa  PALACE.  A  palace  situ-  pavilions,  the  whole  being  covered  by  a  high 
ated  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  in  the  southern  roof  of  the  type  commonly  known  as  a  Mansard, 
part  of  Paris,  celebrated  for  its  architecture,  The  proportions  of  all  parts  of  the  buildmg  are 
its  gallery  of  modem  French  art,  and  its  gar-  happy,  the  composition  and  details  dignified  and 
dens.  Its  erection  was  begun  in  1616  by  Salo-  harmonious,  the  internal  decorations  admirable 
mon  de  Brosse,  for  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  its  and  in  places  sumptuous.  The  apartments  of 
rusticated  masonry  was  intended  to  recall  the  Maria  de*  Medici  were  restored  in  1817  and  refur- 
architecture  of  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence,  her  nished  in  the  style  of  her  time,  and  the  elegant 
former  home.  It  was  completed  in  1620,  but  chapel  adjoining  them  was  restored  in  1842.  The 
altered  internally  by  Chalgrin  near  the  end  of  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  are  of  great  extent 
eighteenth  century.  Between  1835  and  1841  the  and  beauty.  Originally  laid  out  by  De  Brosse,. 
main  body  of  the  palace  was  nearly  doubled  in  they  were  nearly  stripped  in  the  Revolution,  but 
size  and  provided  with  a  new  southern  or  garden  restored  in  1801,  and  although  somewhat  reduced 
facade  reproducing  the  former  one,  while  in  the  in  size  by  the  cutting  through  of  modem  streets,, 
court  inclosed  between  the  old  and  new  construe-  they  are  still  among  the  most  noted  gardens  in 
tions  a  magnificent  semicircular  hall  was  built  France,  and  the  only  survival  in  Paris  of  a  gen- 
for  the  sessions  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  later  uine  Renaissance  garden. 

of  the  Senate.  These  additions  were  the  work  of  *  The  Petit  Luwemhourg  (.formerly  the  Petit 
A.  de  Gisors.  The  Hall  of  the  Senate  was  de-  Bourbon),  adjoining  the  above  palace  on  the 
St  roved  by  fire  in  1859,  but  was  rebuilt  on  the  west,  and  occupied  by  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
same  design.  The  name  of  the  palace  is  derived  ate,  was  built  by  Richelieu  in  1629,  partly  on  the 
from  the  Duke  of  Piney-Luxembourg,  whose  man-  site  of  the  old  convent  of  the  Filles  du  Calvaire. 
sion  once  stood  on  the  same  site,  but  it  has  been  The  elegant  chapel  by  A.  de  Gisors  (1842)  stands 
officially  known,  under  different  governments,  by  on  the  site  of  the  original  chapel  of  the  convent. 
the  names  of  the  governmental  bodies  which  have  eonie  extant  portions  of  which  have  been  annexed 
successively  occupied  it;  e.g.  Palais  du  Directoire,  to  the  Petit  Luxembourg. 

du     Consulat,     du     S^nat-conservateur,     de     la         Consult :  Favre,  Le  Luxembourg,  rMta  et  coti- 

Chambre   des   Pairs,   de  la   Pr<^fecture,   and   du  fidencea  aur  un  vieuw  palaia  (Paris,  1882) ;  B^ 

B^nat.    It  was  occupied  by  the  Senate  from  1852  nMite,  "Le  mus^  du  Luxembourg,"  in  Lea  mu- 

to  1870,  and  thence  untiri879  by  the  Prefecture  a^ea  de  France   (1894  seq.). 

*'.'*^^,S?i"l*"'*  ^^^•'"''"'"P.*!i''u""ru'  J^  LTTXEMBTTBQ,    Ifiks'^m-bfirg.    Dutch    pnm. 

since   1879  been  agam  «^upied  by  the  Senate.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^  province  of  Belgium,  occupy- 

It  has  in  addition  served  throughout  nearly  its  .^^  ^^^^  southeastern  part  of  the  country  (Map: 

whole  history  as  a  royal  or  public  picture-gal-  Belgium,  D  5).     Area.   1706  square  miles.     It 

i^'^K  ^2  r^'^i°\'T*  "1  T? -^^^^^^  l>^l«n^   to  the  region  of  the  Ardennes    (q.v.), 

rags  by  Rubens,  illustrating  the  life  of  Maria  de  ^„^  f^^  important  iron  deposits.     The  inhabit- 

Medici.   once  occupied  the  east  gallery    but  is  ^^^^  however,   mostly  engaged   in   agricul- 

T\iIS  ^"^  IT''^^'  T\  *  ""  7^'"''^'     -^""tr  ture.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ourthe  in  th«^ 

of   Modem   Art,  which   formerly  occupied   this  „^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  g^^.^  .„  ^j^^  ^^^^     Population, 

gallery  and  other  apartments  of  the  palace,  is  .      j^^^    222,154.     Prior  to   1839   the   province 

now  housed  in  a  neighboring  and  comparatively  ^^^^^         ^^  ^^  ^^^  q^^^  ^^^^^  of  T.uxem- 

S^;i«  ?''^'°^iLJ^''''^^-''*-"    ^'Jr^K^'i    11""  burg.     Capital,  Arlon  (q.v.). 
Mnsfie  an  Luxembourg.    This  is  on  the  whole  the  ®  r       »  ^     / 

most  important  collection  of  contemporary  art        LXTXEmXJBG.        An      independent      grand 

in  existence,  and  is  devoted  to  both  sculpture  duchy  of  Europe,  bounded  by  the  Prussian  Rhine 
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Pioyinoe  on  the  north  and  east,  German  Lor-  called  Ltttaelburg)  grew  up.  The  County  of 
raine  and  France  on  the  south,  and  Belgium  od  Luxemburg,  which  formed  one  of  the  petty  pnn- 
the  west  (Map:  Germany,  B  4).  Area,  998  cipalities  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
square  miles.  The  northern  and  more  elevated  Germans,  first  comes  into  prominence  in  1308, 
part  of  the  country  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  in  which  year  the  German  princes  elected  Count 
Ardennes,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  about  1800  Henry  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne.  In  1310  his 
feet..  The  southern  part  belongs  to  the  plateau  son,  John  the  Blind,  who  had  married  the  sister 
of  Lorraine,  is  perceptibly  lower,  and  is  of  re-  of  Wenceslas  III.,  of  Bohemia,  became  King  of 
markable  fertility.  The  district  lies  in  liie  basin  that  country.  (See  Bohemia.)  John's  son, 
of  the  Moselle  (which  forms  a  part  of  the  east-  Charles,  King  of  Bohemia  and  <^rman  Emperor 
em  boundary),  and  is  watered  by  the  Sauer  and  (Charles  IV.),  gave  the  country  to  his  step- 
its  tributaries.  The  climate  is  somewhat  rawer  brother,  Wenceslas,  and  raised  it  in  1353  to  the 
than  that  of  Belgium  and  more  changeable.  rank  of  a  duchy.  In  1443  Luxemburg  fell  to  Bur- 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry.  Over  one-  gundy,  and  with  the  possessions  of  that  house 
half  of  the  total  area  consists  of  arable^  land,  came  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  remaining,  how- 
Cereals,  the  vine,  and  fruits  are  grown  on  a  ever,  part  of  the  German  Empire.  In  the  Peace 
large  scale.  Stock-raising  is  also  important,  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  it  was  transferred  to  Aus- 
Luxemburg  is  noted  for  its  iron  deposits,  found  tria.  By  the  Peace  of  Campo-Formio  (q.v.) 
chiefly  along  the  southwestern  frontier.  In  1901  it  was  ceded  to  France  in  1797.  It  was  ele- 
there  were  75  iron-mines,  employing  over  4700  vated  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  to 
persons,  with  an  output  of  4,500^,000  tons,  valued  the  rank  of  a  grand  duchy,  and  became  a  tnem- 
at  over  $2,270,000.  Copper,  antimony,  and  lead  ber  of  the  German  Confederation,  but  under 
also  exist,  but  are  not  exploited.  The  output  of  the  personal  sovereignty  o/  the  King  of  the  Neth- 
building-stone  is  considerable.  erlands  as  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Nassau. 
The  chief  manufacturing  industries  are  con-  When  Belgium  became  an  independent  kingdom 
nected  with  the  mineral  production.  In  1901  the  (1831)  Luxemburg  was  divided  between  it  and 
foundries  and  iron  and  steel  mills  of  Luxem  Holland— the  latter,  however,  retaining  little 
burg  employed  nearly  6000  persons,  and  the  pro-  more  than  the  city  of  Luxemburg  till  1839, 
duction  of  iron  and  steel  for  that  year  was  valued  when,  by  a  treaty  signed  in  London,  another  part 
at  more  than  $18,700,000.  Of  less  importance  of  the  territorjr  was  taken  from  Belgium  anc 
is  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  gloves,  pottery,  added  to  the  city,  forming  the  present  Grand 
paper,  beer,  and  leather.  For  commercial  pur-  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  remamed  subject  to 
poses  the  grand  duchy  has  formed  a  part  of  the  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  After  the  dissolu- 
German  Zollverein  since  1843.  It  exports  chiefly  tion  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1866,  the 
minerals  and  manufactures,  and  imports  coke,  King  of  Holland  wished  to  sell  Luxembuig,  which 
coal,  and  grain.  The  railway  lines  have  a  total  had  been  garrisoned  since  1815  by  Prussian 
length  of  290  miles.  troops,  to  France;  but  the  summary  action  of 
Luxemburg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  Bismarck,  who  guided  the  policy  of  Prussia,  pre- 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  and  administered  vented  this  barter,  and  in  1867  an  international 
under  the  Constitution  promulgated  in  1848  and  conference  at  London  made  Luxemburg  a  neutral 
revised  in  1856  and  1868.  The  legislative  power  sovereign  State,  under  a  guarantee  of  the  Powers, 
is  vested  in  a  House  of  Representatives  of  45  In  1890  the  death  of  William  III.  of  Holland 
members,  elected  for  six  years  by  restricted  suf-  rendered  the  House  of  Orange  extinct  in  the 
frage.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  direct  line  of  succession,  and  Luxemburg  passed 
Minister  of  State,  assisted  by  the  directors  of  to  the  nearest  collateral  male  line,  represented  by 
finance,  justice,  and  interior— all  nominated  by  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Nassau,  who  in  December  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  There  is  also  a  nominated  that  year  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of 
Council  of  State,  whose  functions  are  onlv  ad  Luxemburg,  thus  ending  the  personal  union  that 
visory,  and  from  which  seven  members  are  select-  had  previously  made  Luxemburg  an  appanage  of 
ed  to  form  a  court  of  administration.     Luxem-  the  Netherlands. 

burg  has  been  a  neutral  territorv  since  1867.  Consult:    Bonnardot,    Lea   archives    de    VHat 

Military  service  is  not  obligatory.    The  armed  ^^  Luxembourg,  vol.  xli.  of  the  publication  of  the 

force  consists  of  less  than  200  volunteers  and  of  History    Section    of    the    Luxemburg    Institute 

about  150  gendarmes.     The  revenue  and  expen-  (1890);  Coster,  Oeachtchte  derteaiungLuxtm- 

ditures    for    1900    amounted    to    $1,891,400    and  feiirr; (Luxemburg,  1869)  ;  also  bibliography  under 

$2,277,400,  respectively,  the  deficit  having  been  Belgium;  France;  Germany;  Netherlatos. 
met  by  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  years.    Lux-        LUXEMBTTBG'.     The  capital  of  the  Grand- 

embur^    has    a   debt   of   about   $2,400,000.    con-  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  picturesquely  situated  on 

tracted  mainly  for  the  construction  of  railways,  the  Alsette,  42  miles  north  of  Metz  by  rail  (Map: 

and  converted  in  1893  into  a  single  loan  at  3^  Belgium,  E  5)-.    The  city  consists  of  two  parts, 

per  cent.    The  grand  duchy  has  no  separate  cur-  the  Oberstadt,  or  upper  town,  crowning  a  rocky 

rency,   with    tlie   exception    of   fractional    coins,  height,  200  feet  above  the  Unterstadte,  or  lower 

based  on  the  franc,  which  is  the  legal  unit.    Ed-  town,   which   lies   in  the  encircling  ravine,  the 

ucation    is    obligatory    and    well    provided    for.  two   parts    communicating    by   (lights    of    st^ps 

Luxemburpf  forms  a  separate  bishopric.    Popula-  and  winding  streets.     Loftv  viaducts  span  the 

tion,  in  1890.  211.088;   in  1900,  236,543,  almost  valley  and  connect  the  Oberstadt  with  the  sur- 

exclusively   Catholics.      The    inhabitants   are   of  rounding  country.   Public  gardens  occupy  the  site 

German   orijrin  and  generally  speak  a  German  of  the  fortifications  constructed  under  Uie  direc- 

dialect,   modified   by   an   admixture    of   corrupt  tion  of  Vauban,  after  the  plans  of  a  Spanish 

French.     Capital,   Luxemburg    (q.v.).  engineer,  which  gained  for  Luxemburg  the  ap- 

History.    The  medieval  counts  of  Luxemburg  pellation  of  'the  Northern  Gibraltar,'  and  which 

took  their  name  from  the  Castle  of  LUtzelburg,  were  dismantled  in  1872.    A  few  remains  of  these 

around  which  the  town  of  Luxemburg  (originally  works  include  the  Spanish  towers  and  the  tun* 
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neled  headland  of  Le  Bouc,  which  oommanda  an  rooms  of  the  temple  beinff  walled  up*  and  con- 
extensive  view.  The  fine  Gothic  Cathedral  of  verted  into  a  niche.  The  hall  is  flanked  hj  two 
Notre  Dame,  the  Palais  du  Roi,  dating  from  1580,  chapels  dedicated  to  the  deities  Mut  and  Chons, 
restored,  and  now  the  grand  ducal  residence,  the  respectively,  and  to  the  rear  is  a  vestibule  upon 
town  hall  with  a  choice  collection  of  paintings,  which  opens  a  sanctuary,  built  by  Amenophis 
the  barracks  containing  the  museum  of  antiqui-  III.,  and  rebuilt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  designed 
ties,  and  the  home  for  the  aged,  are  among  the  for  the  reception  of  the  sacred  bark  of  Ammon.  To 
chief  public  buildings.  The  educational  institu-  the  east  of  the  vestibule  and  sanctuary  are  two 
tions  mclude  a  theological  seminary,  atheneum,  small  halls  containing  reliefs,  representing  the 
and  public  libraiy.  The  industrial  establishments,  birth  and  accession  to  the  throne  of  Amenophis 
comprising  cotton  and  linen  mills,  tanneries,  III.  To  the  rear  is  another  hall,  and  into  it 
breweries,  dyeworks,  etc.,  are  situated  in  the  opens  another  sanctuary  in  which  was  kept  the 
Unterstadte.  An  active  general  trade  is  carried  sacred  image  of  the  god.  Consult:  Description 
on.  The  city  had  its  origin  in  the  ancient  Castle  de  VEgypte  (Paris,  1809>29) ;  Lepsius,  Denk* 
of  LUtzelburg,  a  name  which  was  afterwards  maler  (Berlin,  1849-58)  ;  DUmichen,  Qeschiohte 
changed  to  Luxemburg.  The  place  was  a  for-  dea  alien  Aegyptens  (Berlin,  1878) ;  Wilkinson, 
tress  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  (1816-66),  Topography  of  Thebes  (London,  1835) ;  Baedeker, 
and  was  garrisoned  by  Prussian  troops,  who  re-  Aegypien  .(ith  ed.,  Leipzig,  1897).  See  also 
tired  in  1867  after  the  demolition  of  the  forti-  TaasES. 

ficatiOTis  and  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  had  LTJYKES,  ly'to',  Chawj:8  d'Albebt,  Duke  de 
been  decided  by  the  Treaty  of  London.  PopuUi-  (1578-1621).  A  French  minister  and  favorite  of 
tion,  in  1896,  19,909;  in  1900,  20,298.  Louis  XIIL  With  Vitry,  captain  of  the  guard,  he 
LTTX^OK,  A  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  plotted  against  Concini,  the  favorite  of  the  Queen 
east  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  about  latitude  25''  50^  mother,  and  in  1617,  after  Concini's  assassina- 
N.,  standing  upon  the  site  of  ancient  Thebes,  a  tion,  received  the  latter's  estates  and  Marquisate 
little  to  the  southwest  of  Kamak  (q.v.).  Its  of  Ancre,  which  was  then  named  Albert.  Luynes 
Arabic  name  El-kusur  (plural  of  el  kasr),  of  recalled  the  old  ministers  of  Henry  IV.;  effected 
which  Luxor  is  a  corruption,  means  the'  palaces,  the  Peace  of  Angouleme  (1619) ;  put  down  the 
and  has  reference  to  the  magnificent  ruins  upon  Huguenot  rebellion  of  1621 ;  and  played  a  fairly 
which  the  village  encroaches.  The  ruins  are  the  clever  part  in  diplomacy,  althougn  he  sacrificed 
remains  of  a  great  temple  built  by  Amenophis  the  interests  of  France  at  Ulm,  and  assisted  the 
III.,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  sanctuary,  and  proiects  of  Ferdinand  II.  (1620).  In  1621  he 
dedicated  to  the  Theban  triad  Ammon,  Mut,  and  died  suddenly  while  campaigning  against  the 
Chons.  It  was  not  entirely  finished  at  the  death  Huguenots.  See  Louis  XIIL 
of  Amenophis,  and  his  son,  the  fanatical  re-  LXTSTNES^  Hokob£  Th£odorio  Paul  Joseph 
former,  Amenophis  IV. (q.v.),  caused  the  name  of  d'Albebt,  Duke  de  (1802-67).  A  French  archie- 
Ammon  and  the  reliefs  representing  the  god  to  be  ologist.  He  was  born  in  Paris,  and  studied  Ian- 
obliterated  throughout  the  building.  Under  Seti  guage  and  archeology.  He  was  elected  to  the 
I.  the  reliefs  were  restored,  and  Rameses  11.  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848,  and  to  the  Legis- 
added  a  great  colonnaded  court, before  whose  mas-  lative  Assembly  in  1849.  His  works  include 
sive  pylon  he  erected  six  colossal  statues  of  Etudes  numismatiquea  (1836)  and  Easai  aur 
himself.  Three  of  these  statues  are  still  in  pUice.  la  numiamatique  dea  Satrapiea  et  de  la  Ph^nioie 
Before   the   main   entrance    stood   two   obelisks  (1846). 

erected  by  Rameses  II.;  one  of  them  is  still  in        tttv^o    i  ^a/    t^^-.-  t».„«^..»    /looonev       a 

place,  while  the  other  now  stands  in  the  Place  de  ^  ^^^,  Iv'f ,  J^i^s  Beenabd    (182895        A 

fa  Concorde  in  Paris.    The  front  of  the  pylon  is  ^^''aL^^'T'^      ™>.'"  .^?"*;*^"^  educatj^d  there 

^^^^^^A  wifi,  i-^ii^f.   *A*«*^.An4^;«.»  o^n».  #»i*«,  ♦I*-.  In  1862  he  became  physician  to  the  hospitals,  and 

T^J.'^.Il^}.l^^'^llLi:^FJ^l'PK'^^Jl°i;i,^.  a  year  later  physfcian  to  the  SalpMriftre  Hos- 


Asiatic  wars  of  Rameses  II.,  and  below  the  reliefs  ..-  ,       j  xl     t         a     %           tt    u 

is  inscribed  the  poetic  account  of  the  battle  of  P*^U*"1  ^^?  ^V^  ^^yl'^Yl*  ,?.*  *^*T«7*7  ™T 

Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  usually  known  as  the  ^'^^^  *^*^  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1877.     He 

Epic  of   Penteur    (q.v.).     A   gite  between  the  Y''**'^    ^^'^  malady   h6r6ditaxrea{m3)  -   Re^ 

towers  of  the  pylon  gave  entrance  to  the  great  cherchea  aur  le  ayaUme  neri^uw  c^^hro-aptnal^aa 

court  of  Rameses  IL,  187  feet  long  and  168  feet  !'^f/";^'  f*  maladtea  (1865).  crowned  by  the 

wide,   with    a   colonnade    (74   pillars)    running  Institute;  leonographte  photographtque  dea  cen^ 

along  its  four  sides.    In  the  northwestern  come?  '•^«  «7^/^  (1873) ;  Lemons  aur  laatructureei 

are  the  remains  of  a  chapel  built  by  Thothmes  '^?  fnaladiea  du  ayat^e  nerveuw  (1875)  ;  Traits 

IIL    This  court  was  formerly  completely  covered  ^'^S*^^^    et    pratique    dea    maladtea    mentalea 

up  with  rubbish,  and  houses  were  built  over  it;  i^^^^^*  ?:*»?«^  gained  him  the  Lallemant  prize; 

the  western  side  has  been  cleared,  but  a  mosque  ^^^9,^  cUmquea  aur  lea  pnnctpaAi^D  ph^om^ea 

still  stands  over  the  eastern  portion.    The  walls  ^^^ffS^l^^^   ^^^^®^ '  """^  Trattement  de  la 

of  the  court  are  richly  adorned  with  reliefs  and  f^^  (1894). 

inscriptions,  and  near  the  southern  end  are  sev-  LTTZAK,  iTR^th&n^  Ionacio  de  (1702-54).  A 
eral  colossal  statues  of  Rameses  II.  From  the  Spanish  author.  He  spent  his  youth  in  Italy, 
court  a  colonnade  of  several  pairs  of  columns,  where  he  learned  Greek  and  Latin,  and  made 
each  50  feet  high,  leads  to  a  second  court  (148  himself  conversant  with  several  modem  Ian- 
feet  long  and  168  feet  broad)  built  by  Amenophis  guages.  His  verses  in  Spanish  and  his  transla- 
III.  A  colonnade,  of  which  a  large  portion  is  tion  of  Lachausste's  Pr6jug4  d  la  mode,  are  in- 
well  preserved,  nms  around  three  sides  of  It,  ferior  in  importance  to  his  Po^tioa  (1737),  a 
while  the  upper  end  opens  into  a  hypostyle  hall,  work  in  which  he  proclaims  the  necessity  of  cor- 
its  roof  supported  by  thirty-two  columns.  A  door  recting  the  license  then  prevalent  in  Spanish 
in  the  rear  wall  of  Uie  hypostyle  hall  leads  into  a  literary  production  by  subjecting  it  to  strict 
•mailer  hall,  which  in  Chnstian  times  was  used  classic  rules.  As  a  result  of  Luzkn's  endeavors 
M  a  church,  the  doorway  leading  to  the  inner  there  was  soon  established  in  Spain  a  school  of 
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writen   who  adopted   the   methods   of   French  Congress  of  the  Federation  was  not  that  usually 

Classicism.     Consult  the  edition  of  the  Po^tica  employed  by  diplomats.    He  understood  from  the 

(Madrid,   1789) ;   his   poems  in  vol.   i.   of   the  start  that  body's  lack  of  real  power,  and  there- 

Poetaa  Uricos  del  aiglo  XV 11 1,,  contained  in  the  fore  dealt  with  the  members  individually,  some 

Bihlioteoa  de  au  tares  eepanolea;  Cueto,  Bosque  jo  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  in  his  pay.    He 

hiat&rioO'Critico   de  la    poeeia  caetellana  en  el  soon  gained  considerable  influence,  particularly 

aiglo  XVIIL,  prefixed  to  vol.  Izi.  of  the  Bihlia-  with   Robert   R.   Livingston,   the   Secretary   for 

ieoa  de  autorea  eepaHolea,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his  intrigues  while  negotia- 

LXTZ-CABAZJ^EBO. 

DS  LA.    (1800-62).     A 

^^}Zihf^.tJl^lT    V^^^^^  1783,  and  from  1788  until  his  death  represented 

Carlos  there  in  1824.    In  1832  he  was  appointed  ^  ^  Ambassador  at  London, 

president  of  the  College  of  Carraguao,  and  after-  „__,    ^^^^  *^««v". 

wards  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  College        liXJZOH"',  Sp.  pron,  lo^-thdn'.     The  most  im- 

of  San  Francisco,  Havana.     He  established  the  portant,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  islets 

College  of  San  Salvador  at  Havana,  in  1848,  and  ^he  most  northern,  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
taught  there  until  his  death.     He  T^ote :    /m-        Location  and  Boundakies.    Luzon  is  situated 

pugnacidn  al  examen  de  Cousin {IS40),  and  trans-  between  latitudes  12*  32'  and  18*  39'  N.,  and  be- 

lations  of  Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Byria,  ^^^  longitudes   119*  42'  and   124*  8'  E.     lU 

with  notes  and  additions    (1829),  and  of  Sieg-  northern  extremity,  Punta  Mayraira,  is  217  miles 

ling's  Public  Prisons  and  Their  Reforms  (1837).  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Formosa,  and  520  miles  southeast 

Consult    the    Life,    by   Rodriguez    (New    York,  <>*  Hong  Kong.     The  Pacific  Ocean  proper  and 

1374^,  the  China  Sea  meet  on  its  northern  coast.     The 

*    „_ , -       ,^        ^  .  southern  coast  is  washed  by  a  number  of  channels 

^^i5?^'   Wzen-bgrg,   Chables  Aijor^  ^nd  seas  separating  Luzon  from  the  rest  of  the 

8IUS    (1805-48).     An  American  physician,  born  archipelago,  the  chief  of  these  being  Uie  Strait  of 

in  Verona,  Italy.     He  emigrated  to  the  United  g^n  Bernardino,  10  Ms  miles  wide,  between   Luzon 

States  in  1819 ;  attended  lectures  m  the  Jeffer-  ^^^^  ^yie  island  of  Samar  on  the  southeast,  and  the 

son   Medical   College   m   Philadelphia;    in    1829  channel,  7 Mi  miles  wide,  separating  Mindoro  from 

removed  to  r«ew  Orleans,  where  he  was  attached  ^j,^  southwest  coast. 

for  a  time  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  and  after-        ^^ba  and  Configuration.    The  area  of  Luzon 

wards    established    the    New    Orleans    Medical  ^as  been  variously  estimated  at  from  37,000  to 

bchool,   and   performed   many   difficult   surgical  47^000   square   miles.     The   official   estimate   of 

operations      He  was  m  Europe  in  1832-34,  and  1902  is  probably  the  most  nearly  correct,  and 

was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Paris  gjygg  43  075  gquare  miles  for  the  mainland  and 

Academy.     He  returned  to  Louisiana  in   1834;  hqq  f^  the  311  small  dependent  islands,  giving 

founded  the  Society  of  Natural  History  in  1839,  ^  total  of  44,235  square  miles,  which  is  nearly 

and  the  Louisiana  MedicoChirurgical  Society  in  the  total  for  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania.    Its  area 

1843,  and  was  the  first  president  of  both.     It  is  jg  according  to  this  estimate  somewhat  less  than 

asserted  that  he  was  the  first  practitioner  in  the  that  of  Mindanao   (q.v.).     The  shape  of  the  is- 

United  States  to  prevent  pitting  in  cases  of  small-  j^^^  jg  extremely  irregular.     It  may  be  divided 

pox,  by  the  exclusion  of  light.  j^to  three  parts,  connected  by  narrow  isthmuses: 

LTTZEBN,  l55-ts6rn'.     The  German  name  for  Northern  Lunm,  the  main  body,  with  a  length 

Lucerne  ( q.v. ) .  from  north  to  south  of  270  miles  and  a  width  of 

T  TTyT!«ii.iiffTr     i«  ^z^f       A    f^^m     5«ni,i^5««   .  ^^0  to  140  milcs ;  Central  Luzon,  56  by  90  miles, 

LUZEBNB,    lQ.z§m^     A   to^,    mcludmg  a  connected  with  the  first  by  two  isthmuses,  one 

xt"^^  ol  ***.t  ^™^  "^™«'   "*  Warren   County,  „^  ^^^^  gj^^  ^^  the  Laguna  de  Bay;  and  Southern 

N.  Y.,  22  miles  north  of  Saratoga  Springs    on  Luzon,  a  long,  narrow,  and  irregular  bodv  stretoh- 

the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  ^f autifully  j        jg^  ^jf^  to  the  southei^t.     The  coast  is 
situated  at  the  edge  of  the  foothills  of  the  Adi-  ^^^^  indented,  with  numerous  large  bays, 

rondack  Mountains  and  on  Lake  Luzerne  (Map:  g^^^  ^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^^  excellent  harbors.    The  chief 

^^1  ^""1^'  ^..^1:     ^^  T.  connected  by  a  brid^  ^^^g  ^^  the  west  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Lin- 

with  Hadley  Station  on  tlie  Adirondack  Railroad,         '^^  ^^^  j^^jj^  3^       ^^  the  south  coast,  the 

a  branch  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  is  a  ^^^^g   ^^  Xavabas   and  Ragav,  and  the   port   of 

well-known  summer  resort.    Population,  m  1890,  Soiso<r6n;   and   on  the  east* coast,  the  bays   of 

1679;  m  1900,  1341.  Albay,  I^gonoy,  San  Miguel,  and  Lam6n. 

JJJZERTSTEi,    Ui'zdm^    Anne    C^sab    de    ia        The  principal  dependent  islands  belonging  to 

(1741-91).    A  French  diplomat.    He  was  bom  in  Luzon  are,  with  their  areas  in  square  miles,  the 

Paris,  the  brother  of  Cardinal  Luzerne;  entered  Batanes    (81)    and   the    Babuyanes    (179),  two 

the  army  at  an  early  ape,  saw  considerable  active  groups  of  small  islands  lying  north  of  Luzon,  the 

service,  and  for  some  time  was  an  aide  on  the  former  being  the  extreme  northern  group  of  the 

staff  of  Marshal  Broplie,  returning  to  civil  life  arehipelago;  Polillo  Island  (203),  near  the  centre 

after  reaching  the  rank  of  colonel  of  grenadiers,  of  the  eastern  coast;  Alabat  (60),  at  the  mouth 

His  diplomatic  career  began  with  his  appointment  of  the  Bay  of  Lam6n;   Catonduanes    (704),  off 

in  1776  to  the  post  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  southeast  coast;   and  a  number  of  smaller 

Bavaria,  where  he  conducted  with  great  tact  the  groups  and  islets,  chiefly  off  the  east  coast, 
negotiations    connected    with    the    succession    of         Geology  and  TopooaAPHT.    Our  knowledge  of 

Maximilian  Joseph  to  the  electorate.     His  sue-  the    geological    structure    of   Luzon    is   meagre, 

cess  on  this  mission  led  in  1779  to  his  being  ap-  owing  to  the  natural  difficulty  arising  from  the 

pointed  to  succeed  GU^rard   (q.v.)   as  Minister  to  dense  vegetation,  which  leaves  the  rocks  exposed 

the  United  States.    He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  in  very  few  places.     The  geological  formations, 

September.     His  method  of  treating  with   the  however,  include  the  following:  Gneiss  and  dia- 
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basic    rocks.    Eocene   limestone,    conglomerates,  Climate  (for  a  general  description,  see  Phil- 

sandstones,  recent  formations  containing  marine  ifpine  Islands).    Owing  to  its  higher  latitude 

fossils,  banks  of  coral  limestone,  and  recent  vol-  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  exposed  to  the 

oanic  rocks.     Extensive  inland  beaches  contain-  various  winds,  Luzon  enjoys  a  climate  somewhat 

ing  fossils  of  existing  marine  species  indicate  a  cooler,  less  equable,  though  more  agreeable,  than 

recent  upheaval,  and  Southern  Luzon  was  prob-  that  of  the  southern  islands.    The  annual  rain- 

ablv  at  no  veiy  distant  period  a  separate  island,  fall,  though  considerable   (amounting  at  Manila 

The  mountains  of  Luzon  are  included  in  three  to  75  and  even  120  inches),  is  less  than  that 
principal  ranges,  which  unite  in  a  common  nu-  of  the  other  islands.  Luzon  lies  directly  in  the 
deus  at  Mount  Caraballo  Sur  on  the  northern  path  of  the  typhoons,  known  locally  as  baguioa, 
boundary  of  the  Province  of  Nueva  Ecij a  in  North  which  sometimes  work  considerable  damage  to 
Luzon.  The  Sierra  Madre  range  stretches  in  a  property  on  shore  as  well  as  to  shipping.  Vio- 
eontinuous  chain  along  the  eastern  coast,  ter-  lent  thunderstorms  are  also  frequent, 
minating  in  Cape  Engafio,  the  extreme  northeast-  Floba  akd  Fauna.  These  do  not  differ  ma- 
em  point  of  the  island.  The  Central  and  North  terinlly  from  those  of  the  other  islands,  and  are 
Cordilleras  run  in  a  more  broken  chain  parallel  described  in  the  article  Philippine  Islands 
with  the  western  cbast,  and  with  the  Sierra  (q.v.).  Vegetation  is  everywhere  extremely 
Madre  inclose  the  large  basin  of  the  Rio  Qrande  luxuriant,  and  large  areas  are  covered  with 
de  Cagayfin.    The  third  great  system  runs  south-  valuable   forests. 

ward  along  the  eastern  coast  and  occupies  the  For  history,  see  Philippine  Islands. 

whole  of  South  Luzon,  terminating  in  Point  Sual  JAS^ZUJjA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Olt.  luzziola,  luc- 

at  the  extreme  southeastern  end.    The  principal  doia,   glowworm,    from    luce,    light,    from    Lat. 

detached  chain  is  the  Cordillera  de  CabusilAn,  lua,  light ;  connected  with  Gk.  Uvrjuetv,  leusaein, 

running  along  the  western  coast  from  Manila  Bay  to  see,  Skt  rue,  to  shine,  OChurch  Slav,  lucka, 

to  the  Gulf  of  Lingay^n,  inclosing  between  it  and  beam  of  light,  Olr.  Uche,  lightning,  OHG.  lioht, 

the  eastern  cham  the  large  central  basm  of  the  oer.  Licht,  AS.  lik>kt,  Eng.  light),     A  genus  of 

Agno  and  Pampanga  rivers.    The  average  height  plants  of  the  natural  order  Juncacc©,  having  soft 

of  these  ranges  is  from  2000  to  4000  feet.  Mount  flat   leaves,   which   are   generally   covered   with 

Data  of  the  Central  Cordillera  rising  to  a  height  thinly    scattered    longish    hairs.      They    do    not 

of  7364  feet,  the  highest  point  in  Luzon  next  to  grow  in  wet  places,  like  rushes,  but  'in  woods, 

the    isolated    volcano   May6n,    which    reaches   a  pastures,  and  elevated   mountainous  situations, 

height  of  7566  feet.  The   English    name,   wood-rush,    has   sometimes 

There  seem  to  be  two  distinct  lines  of  volcanic  been  given  to  the  whole  genus,  but  is  only  appro- 
activity  in  Luzon,  the  eastern  line  containing  the  priate  to  some,  of  which  it  is  the  popular  name, 
active  volcanoes  of  Bulsan,  Bac6n,  and  May6n  as  Luzula  mawima  and  Luzula  oampeatris,  com- 
in  the  southeastern  part,  Cana  at  the  northeast-  mon  American  species. 

ern  extremity,  and  the  extinct  Isar<Jg  north  of  lUZZATTI,  iTJC-tsft'tft,  Luioi    (1841-).     An 

May6n ;  the  western  line  contains  the  active  vol-  it^Han  statesman  and  financier,  born  in  Venice  of 

aino  of  TaAl  in  \Vest  Central  Luzon,  and  the  ex-  ^  j^^jg,,  ^^^lily.     He  taught  for  a  time  in  the 

tinct  p^ks  of  ArAyat  and  StSngay.    Mayto  is  the  i„gtituto  Tecnico  in  Milan,  and  in  1807  became 

most  active,  and  has  in  the  past  centuiy  emitted  professor  of  political  economy  and  constitutional 

considerable  quantities  of  lava^  but  all  of  them  f^^  ^t  Padua.     In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the 

Mem  now  to  be  m  the  last  stages  of  activity.  ^^^^^  ^^  Deputies,  and  soon  became  prominent 

Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  have  j^  matters  o!  finance.     He  was  Minister  of  the 

on  several  occasions  caused  great  losses  of  life  Treasury   in   Rudini's    Cabinet   in    189192   and 

*?^,P'?r^^'  "?**^^-y  '°  1®^^»  ^J'?"  Xil^  ^^J^  1896-98.      An    active    philanthropist,    Luzzatti 

of  Manila  were  laid  m  rums,  and  m  1880,  when  founded  many  savings  banks  and  mutual  relief 

the  whole  island  was  convulsed  with  a  series  of  associations 

severe  shocks.     The  style  of  architecture  has  to  ^••-wAmlw**   ,_x  «*i^*    «              t>          /^«/v/x 

be  adapted  to  withstand  these  disturbances.  «P^^J?^'  loS-tstt'td,  Samuel  David  (1800- 

HtdiJooraphy.     Luzon,   like   all  of  the  East  «f)-     ^    nt't^^' W^ iS   TrT^^^^^ 

Kst'^STe^^^^^^                             7:7eU  Jl^  ^^^^^^<^  ^nc^^n^^,  was  pLr'^oTbrb'lic^l 

^^wtn  cffirgo!^^^^^^^^^^  rToTd^r^  ^^^otVilf^^^^^^^^^^  'r 
de  Cagay6n,  ruining  north  from  Caraballo  Sur.  ^^«  foundation  m  1829  till  his  death.  He  was 
which  is  the  nrincioal  watershed  for  the  three  «'«Karded  as  one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  Hebrew 
Ur^ri4«Ke'tL"f^^^^^^  ^*r'"^-  «-  P"t>lf^^  .-orks  include:  a 
4i.«rT».w..««««>  *,..,»;«<•  .»;.f)«  ;«♦«  itf«..;i«  ii«^  Hebrew  Orammar;  an  Aramatc  version  of  Onke- 
in'd  STXSSrfi^in^er^^^^^^^^^  GuH  of  1^1  '-  ^^^O)  ;  yof^  onUaiaK  ( 1834)  ;  olalogue. 
gar^n.  The  Abra  and  the  PagsAn  in  the  north-  J?  ^Y;  ^«J«^'  .'^^  Zohar  and  the  AnUf,mtyof 
wliatem  part  are  also  considerable,  and  besides  *^«,J,^'^"L  ^k*  """v  f'/^\''^j>^^1  .^'^l^ 
these  there  are  numberless  short  streams  run-  ^ ^-ff  i  V^l  ^^i''^'^  ^'!*'''  TJ^\  u'l  '^,' 
ning  down  from  the  Cordilleras  on  all  sides.  I^^'^  «  Hebrew  Commentanj  (1850).  His  writ- 
La^  has  two  large  and  several  smaller  lakes.  '"««  ^"  ^^'''^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^«  ^l'"*^  ^^  ^re^^  '"^"*- 
The  largest  is  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  separating  Cen-  LXTZZI,  \Wi^,  Pietro.  See  Morti>  da  Feltre. 
tral  from  North  Luzon,  and  communicating  with  LVOFF,  Tvftf,  Alexei  Feodoro\7tcii  (1798- 
Manila  Bay  through  the  Pasig  River.  The  other  1870).  A  Russian  musician,  and  composer  of 
large  lake  is  Talll,  lying  southwest  of  the  for-  the  national  hymn.  Ho  was  bom  at  Reval.  where 
mer,  and  containing  the  island  volcano  of  the  his  father  was  a  well-known  musician.  He  was 
aame  name.  In  the  wet  season  several  of  the  educated  for  the  army,  and  after  graduating 
rivers  expand  into  temporary  lagoons,  the  plain  from  the  military  technical  (communciation) 
of  Caadaba,  east  of  the  Pampanga  River,  being  institute  he  received  a  commission-  in  the  Im- 
periodically  a  lake  24  miles  in  extent.  perial    Guards.      Meanwhile,    he    had    educated 
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himself  thoroughly  in  muBiC;  and  had  become  quarried  from  the  hill,  from  which  much  of  the 

distinguished  for  his  musical  attainments.     In  material   for  the   ancient  structures   was   also 

1836  he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Imperial  obtained.    On  the  southwest  portion  of  the  hill 

Court  Choir,  succeeding  his  father,  a  position  was  a  cistern  in  which  the  aqueduct  built  by 

which  he  held  imtil  1865.    His  instrument  was  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  ended.     The  aqueduct 

the  violin,  on  which  he  was  an  excellent  per-  was  repaired  between  1855  and  1869,  and  now 

former;  besides  which  he  was  a  student  of  Old  furnishes  the  water-supply  of  the  city. 

Russian    Church    song,    and    of   Russian    folk-  LT'CAMrmMyPIA.    See  Webwolt. 
music.     In  1859  he  published  an  essay  On  the 

Free  and  Non-eummetrioal  Rhythm  of  Old  Rue-  LYCA'ON  (Lat,  from  Gk.  Av<c4i4w,  LykaOn). 

3ian  Church  Song,    His  compositions  include  four  A  legendary  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelasgua 

operas,  the  only  successful  one  of  which  was  and  Melibiea,  or  Cyllene.     He  had  many  sons. 

Undine  (1846);  Church  music;  part  songs;  ar-  some  say  fifty,  others  only  twenty-two,  whose 

rangements  of  Russian  folk-songs;   and  a  con-  names    are    obviously    merely   the    eponyms   of 

siderable  number  of  pieces  for  the  violin.     He  foimders  of  Peloponnesian  cities.     According  to 

was  commissioned  by  the  Czar  to  compose  the  the  tradition  of  the  Arcadians,  he  first  intro- 

music  to  the  words  of  the  national  hymn,  which  duced   the   worship  of  Zeus  Lyceus,   founding 

had  been  written  by  Zhukovski  (1833).    He  died  Lycosura  near  the  top  of  Mount  Lycaeus.     He, 

on  his  family  estate  in  the  Government  of  Kovno.  however,  in  his  savage  ignorance  offered  human 

LYALIi,  ll'ol.  Sir  Alfred  Comtn   (1835—).  sacrifices,  and  therefore  at  the  very  altar  was 

An  English  administrator  and  author,  bom  at  turned  into  a  wolf.  Another  version  dwells  on  the 

Coulston,    Surrey.      He    studied    at    Eton,    en-  crimes  of  Lycaon  and  his  sons,  which  finally 

tered  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  as  assistant  magis-  brought  Zeus  from  Olympus  to  investigate  the 

trate  and  collector  in  the  Northwest  Provinces  reports.    To  him  a  child  was  offered  and  the  flesh 

of  India,  in  1878  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  8«t  before  the  god,  who  in  anger  slew  all  the 

Government  of  India,  foreign  department,  and  family  with  the  thunderbolt,  save  one  son,  or 

from  1882  to  1887  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  transformed  Lycaon  into  a  wolf,  and  slew  the 

the  Northwest  Provinces.     In  1888  he  was  ap-  «ons.    The  transformation  story  is  evidently  due 

pointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Secretary  to  etymologizing,  but  it  seems  probable  that  hu- 

of  State  for  India.     His  publications   include:  man  sacrifices  were  long  offered  to  Zeus  Lycieus 

Aaiatio  Studies  ( 1882-99) ;  a  discriminating  Life  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  exact  relation  of 

of  Warren  Hastings  ( 1889 ;  in  the  'TEnglish  Men  Lycaon  to  this  cult  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  by  no 

of  Action  Series")  ;  Rise  of  the  British  Dominion  means  improbable  that  he  was  originally  a  god, 

in  India  (1893;  3d  ed.  in  that  year) ;  and  the  perhaps  a  wolf-god  worshiped  with  savage  rites, 

volume  on  Alfred  Tennyson  in  the  "English  Men  perhaps  a  light-god,  who  was  dispUced,  like  so 

of  Letters  Series"  (1902).  m*i°y  other  lesser  gods,  by  the  greater  god,  and 

LYALL,  Sir  Chables  James  (1845-).    An  ^^^^  ^^^  *<>  »  ^^^^  °*  legend. 

English  Orientalist,  educated  at  King's  College  LYCAON.     See  Hunting-Dog. 

of  the  Northwest  Provinces  (1871-72)  ;  served  in  Ai«aoi.«.     Lykaonta)      I".;*""*?*  PT*?''!':* 

the  Foreign  Department  (1872) ;  was  judge  and  Sjpt'y  forming  part  of  the  tablelana^o!  Asia 

commissioner    of    the    Assam    Galley    districts  Minor.     It  was  bounded  on  the  «"*  ^y  Cappa- 

(1888-89).  secretary  in   the  Home   Department  ^ocja.  on  the  north  by  Galatia,  on  the  wwt  by 

of  the  Indian  Government  ( 1889-94) ,  and  Chief  P"»dia  and  Phrygm,  and  on  the  south  by  Cilicia 

Commissioner    of    Assam    (1894),    and    of    the  "f  ^*=»P'*f V  ^'f'    Iconium    (see   KoHlEn).    and 

Central  Provinces   (1895-98).     He  wrote  Tron*-  Derbe  and  Lystra  were  among  its  cities. 

lations  of  Ancient  Arabic  Poetry    (1885)    and  Having  formed  a  part  of  the  domains  of  the 

Ten  Ancient  Arabic  Poem,  (1894).  »'«'8?  of  Cappadocia.  it  was.  m  a.d    41    mcor- 

-_--_-     T^           /  •  iftrtox       rrn.                       ^t  Derated  m  the  Roman  Province  of  Galatia.     It 

A  P^'  ^"^    *  ^'^^V ■  r^      P^name  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  separate  province  in  the  early  fourth 

Ada    Ellen    Bayly,    an    English    author      She  ^^^^           ^a^/^  j^  ^J,  ^^^^^  ^^^  g^,.^^'  ^j^^ 

was  born  at  Brighton,  and  in  1879  published  g^  j^^  Galatia;  Konieh;  LysteI. 
her  first  nove),  MVon  by  Waiting.  This  was  fol-  •  '  *  ' 
lowed  by  a  series  of  quiet,  purposeful  works  of  LYOE^UM  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Avxetov,  Lykeion, 
fiction,  including:  Donovan  (1882)  ;  We  Two  neut.  of  AhKcio^f  LykeioSt  epithet  of  Apollo; 
(1884);  In  the  Oolden  Days  (1885);  Knight  connected  with  Xevic6t,  leufeos,  white,  bright,  Lat. 
Errant  (1887);  The  Autobiography  of  a  Stan-  Ztur,  light,  Skt.  rue,  to  shine ;  popularly  connected 
der  (1887)  ;  Derrick  Vaughn  (1889)  ;  A  Hardy  either  with  X^icor,  lykos,  wolf,  as  being  supposed 
^iorseman  (1889)  ;  To  Right  the  Wrong  (1892)  ;  to  be  a  slayer  of  wolves,  or  with  Atw(a,  LykiOt 
Dorccn  (1894);  The  Autobiography  of  a  Truth  as  being  regarded  as  a  Lycian  divinity).  The 
(189G)  ;  Wayfaring  Men  (1897)  ;  Hope  the  Her-  largest  of  the  gymnasia  of  ancient  Athens,  which 
mit  (1898);  In  Spite  of  All  (1901);  and  The  received  its  name  from  the  temple  of  Apol]o 
Hinderers.  Lycius,  that  stood  near  by.  The  Lyceum  was 
LYCABETTITS,  llk'A-bet'tvis  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  situated  in  the  eastern  suburb  of  the  dty,  south 
KvKaPijTrbq.LykabCttos),  The  modem  mountain  of  the  Cynosarges,  and  not  far  from  the  city 
of  Saint  Geor^,  a  conical  hill  of  bluish-gray  wall.  Socrates  used  to  frequent  the  spot,  and 
limestone,  northeast  of  Athens,  in  which  the  here,  in  the  groves  and  walks  that  belonged  to 
range  of  hills  by  which  the  Athenian  plain  is  the  place,  Aristotle  at  a  later  period  gave  in- 
divided  terminates.  Its  summit,  910  feet  above  struction  in  philosophy.  Hence  the  more  recent 
the  sea,  is  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  Saint  George,  meanings  of  the  word  have  been  derived :  a  school 
from  which  commanding  views  are  obtained  of  where  philosophy  is  cultivated,  an  intermediate 
the  city  and  surrounding  country.  Most  of  the  classical  school  (France),  and  a  building  used 
modem  houses  of  Athens  are  built  of  the  stone  for  lectures  and  the  like. 
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LYCBNIH. 


IiYOHNIS,  llk^nls  (Lat,  rose  of  a  brigfai- 
led  color,  from  Gk.  Tur^Wt,  a  plant  with  a  scarlet 
flower;  connected  with  X^wt,  lychnos,  lamp). 
A  genus  of  mostly  perennial  herbs  of  the  natural 

order  Oaryophyl- 
laceie;  natives  of 
temperate  cli- 
mates. The  rag- 
ged robin  {Lych- 
nia '  Floa-cucuU) 
is  one  of  the  moat 
frequent  o  r  n  a  - 
ments  of  mead- 
ows and  moist 
pastures  in  £u- 
rope»  but  is  rare 
in  America;  the 
German  eatchfly 
{Lychnis  Viaoa^ 
ria)  is  very  rare, 
and  generally 
found  growing  on 
almost  inaccessi- 
ble precipices ;  the 
r ea  campion 
{LychnU  dioioa) 
and  the  white 
campion  {Lych' 
nis  divarioata) 
abound  in  fields, 
hedffes,  and  the 
borders  of  woods. 
Tbe  flowers  of  Lychnis  vespertina  are  usually  fra- 
grant in  the  evening.  The  scarlet  lychnis  {Lych- 
nis chalcedonica) ,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a 
frequent  and  brilliant  ornament  of  flower-borders. 
Lychnis  Oithago,  the  corn-cockle,  is  a  common 
weed  in  wheat-fields  in  the  United  States,  its  pur- 
plish-red petals  making  it  very  conspicuous.  It 
sometimes  is  so  abundant  that  it  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  crop  through  the  presence  of  its  seeds 
in  the  grain.  Some  of  the  species  have  sapona- 
ceous properties. 

LYCIA,  IIsh^-&  (Lat,  from  Gk.  AvKia^Lykia). 
A  country  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  the  northwest  by  Caria,  on  the 
north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  northeast  by  Pisidia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Pamphylia.  The  ancient  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  have  been  two  races  called  the 
Solymi  and  Tramilw  or  Termilw,  the  former 
of  whom  seem  to  have  been  driven  from  the  coast 
to  the  mountain  plateau  of  Milyas  in  the  north 
by  the  latter,  who  seem  to  have  been  of  the  Indo- 
European  race,  and  to  have  entered  the  country 
by  sea.  They  early  developed  a  city  life  and 
stood  in  close  connection  with  the  Greeks.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Lycians  can  be  identified 
with  the  Leka  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions. 
Though  the  Lycians  seem  to  have  maintained 
their  independence  against  the  Lydians,  they  were 
subdued  by  the  Persians  under  Harpagus,  the 
general  of  Cyrus,  after  an  heroic  resistance  dur- 
ing which  the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  city, 
Xanthus,  burned  their  citadel,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  property,  rather  than  surrender. 
The  Persians  attached  the  country  to  the  Carian 
satrapy,  but  seem  to  have  left  the  old  forms 
of  government  undisturbed.  The  Lycians  seem 
to  have  formed  a  league  of  cities  governed  by  a 
body  of  nobles,  with  a  chief  in  every  city  whose 
name  appears  on  the  coins.  The  chief  cities  were : 
Xanthus;  Patara,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo; 
Pinara,  and  Tlos  in  the  west,  on  the  hills  along 


the  valley  of  the  Xanthus;  Telmessus,  the  seat 
of  an  oracle,  further  to  the  northwest,  while  to 
the  south  and  east,  near  the  coast,  were  Myra, 
Limyra,  and  Olympus.  Persian  influence  was 
strong  in  the  rulmg  families,  but  the  civilization 
and  especially  the  art  were  strongly  Hellenic. 
Even  in  the  sixth  century  b.o.  the  Harpy  tomb  of 
Xanthus  shows  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  the  re- 
liefs of  G^lbashi  (Trysa)  are  a  reflection  of 
the  paintings  of  Polygnotus,  and  the  Nereid 
monument  reproduces  the  Greek  art  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  After  the  Persian  wars  the  Lycian 
cities  were  for  a  time  enrolled  in  the  Delian 
League,  but  seem  to  have  returned  to  Persian  rule 
before  b.c.  440.  Early  in  the  fourth  century  they 
for  a  time  attempted  to  assert  their  independence, 
but  were  again  reduced.  With  the  rest  of  Asia, 
Minor  Lycia  was  subdued  by  Alexander,  and  later 
came  under  the  rule  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  The 
Romans  first  gave  it  to  the  Rhodians,  but  later 
recognized  its  independence,  and  the  Lycian 
league  of  twenty-three  cities,  with  a  Lyciarch 
as  its  chief  officer,  continued  to  exist,  with  some 
vicissitudes,  until  Vespasian  finally  united  the 
district  to  Pamphylia.  The  moimtainous  region 
abounds  in  interesting  ruins  of  the  past.  The 
antiquities,  however,  nad  received  little  atten- 
tion till  Sir  Charles  Fellows  (q. v.),  about  the 
year  1838,  pointed  out  their  interesting  char- 
acter. Since  that  time  they  have  been  more 
carefully  explored  and  studied.  Among  the 
monuments  a  prominent  place  is  held  by  the  in- 
scriptions in  the  native  language.  (See  Ltcian 
Language.)  Lycia  has  no  importance  in  early 
Christian  history. 

BiBLiOGBAPHT.  The  history  is  treated  by 
Treuber,  Oeschichte  der  Lykier  (Stuttgart,  1887). 
The  monuments  are  described  in  Fellows,  Ac- 
count of  Discoveriea  in  Lycia  (London,  1841)  ; 
Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia  (London, 
1847),  and  especially  in  Benndorf,  Niemann, 
Petersen,  and  Luschan,  Reisen  im  sUdtoestlichen 
Klcinasien  (Vienna,  1884  and  1888).  Consult 
also:  Benndorf  and  Niemann,  Das  Hereon  von 
Ojdlhaschi'Trysa  (Vienna,  1889)  ;  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,  Histoire  de  Vart  fians  Vantiguitd,  vol. 
V.  (Paris,  1890)  ;  English  translation,  History  of 
Art  in  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Lycia  (New 
York,  1692).  For  the  coins,  consult:  Hill,  Coins 
of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia,  vol.  xviii.  of 
Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (London,  1897).  The  inscriptions  have 
been  for  the  first  time  fully  collected  and  editec^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Vienna  Academy  ot 
Sciences,  as  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  the 
inscriptions  of  Asia  Alinor,  Tituli  Aaice  Minoris, 
vol.  i.  Tituli  Lycia!  Lingua  Lycia  Conscripti, 
edited  by  £.  Kalinka  (Vienna,  1901).  The  work 
contains  a  full  bibliography,  and  supersedes  all  pre- 
vious publications,  though  for  detailed  discussions 
it  is  still  necessary  to  compare  earlier  articles  in 
the  philological  and  archieological  journals. 

LYCIAN  LANOITAOE.  The  native  language 
of  the  ancient  Lycians  is  only  imperfectly  known. 
In  1838  and  1840  Fellows  discovered  and  copied 
thirty  inscriptions  in  Lycia.  Among  these,  one 
found  at  Xanthus  covered  the  four  sides  of  a  large 
obelisk  having,  in  addition  to  238  lines  of  Lycian, 
a  Greek  epigram  of  12  hexameters.  The  others 
were  all  tomb  inscriptions,  one  of  them,  found  at 
Limyra,  being  a  bilingual,  Greek  and  Lycian. 
Another  bilingual  found  at  Antiphellus  was  pub- 
lished by  Grotefend  in   1^42.     The  same  year 
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Daniell  and  Spmtt  and  Forbes  copied  36  Ljeian  ohinery,  leather,  mineral  waters,  and  funiituxe* 

inscriptions,   among  them   two  bilinguak   from  Population,  in  1900,  11,419. 
Lamiaii  and  Tlos.  Schanbom  in  1841-42  and  again        LTCX>XBI>EBy  llk'd-me^dez.     A  king  of  the 

in  1861  gathered  a  rich  collection,  published  after  island  of  Scyros,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope,. 

his  death  bv  Schmidt.    A  number  of  Lycian  coins  father  of  Deidameia,  and  grandfather  of  Neopto- 

were  found  and  published  .by  Fellows  in   1855.  Hmus.    To  his  care  Thetis  intrusted  Achilles,  dis- 

The  bilingual  decree  of  Pixodarus,  Carian  ruler  guiaed  in  feminine  garments,  in  order  to  prevent 

(B.C.  340-335),    was    publiahed    by  Schmidt  in  him  from  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  War.    When 

1869.    Most  of  the  mscnptions  have  been  found  Theseus,  driven  from  the  throne  of  Athens,  sought 

at  Limyra;    others  come  from  Xanthus,  Anti-  ^jg  protection,  Lycomedes  treacherously  caused 

phcllus,    Myra,    Telmessus,    Cta.dyanda,    Cyanse,  ^ja  death  by  throwing  him  down  a  precipice. 
Pinara,  Ehodiopolis,  Sura,  and  Candyba.     They        rtr/rvi-n-     /t   i.       *  m       a/  r   i.*   v 

are  written  in  an  alphabet  which  has  borrowed  ,  "I^f     <^^\  ^'^"^i   ^' .  ^^T'    ^^^ 

the  Greek  letters  and  adopted  new  signs  for  a  (c.300-226  B.C.).     A  Greek  Peripatetic  philoeo- 

number  of  sounds.    The  forms  of  the  Greek  let-  P**®*"'  ^^^  I"*  .  .  T,        \3  IL®  ^^®  °.^®  ^'  !5® 

ters  show  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Doric  than  successors  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  as  the 

to  the  loni^.    If  this  speaks  for  a  higher  age,  ^?a4  of  the  Peripatetic  School,  B.C.  270-226.     S^ 

the  presence  of  x  and  0,  unless  it  is  a  later  acqui-  distmguished  was  he  for  his  charm  of  person  and 

sition,  would  indicate  a  comparatively  late  origin  ™"^f'  ^""t^""! }'^  eloquence,  that  his  follower* 

of  the  Lycian  alphabet.    Strong  reasons  have  been  P™°^f*  the  letter  ^gamma  to  his  name,  making 

adduced  by  Sharpe,  Lassen,  Savelsberg,  and  La-  **  TUk»w,  that  is.  The  Sweet.  # 

garde   for   the   opinion   that  the   Lycian   is   an        LY'COPHBOIV    (Lat.,    from    Gk.    KvKh^fxjv^ 

Iranian  language,  akin  to  the  Avestan  and  the  old  Lykophrdn)    (flourished  third  century  b.c.).     A 

Persian  and  also  to  the  Armenian.     P  seems  to  Greek  poet  and  grammarian.     Bom  at  Chalcis, 

have  changed  into  A,  as  in  Armenian,  and  as  f  Lycophron  lived  in  later  life  at  Alexandria,  where, 

into  h  in  &e  Kurdish  (q.v.)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus    (b.c.  283-247),  he 

8  is  not  changed  into  h  in  the  Lycian.    The  time  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  Pleiad,  or  band 

of  the  inscriptions  can  be  approximately  fixed  by  of  seven  tragic  poets.    He  was  intrusted  with  the 

their  general,  similarity  and  by  the  known  date  arrangement   of  that   part  of   the   Alexandrian 

of  Pixodarus.     Whether  Savelsberg  is  correct  in  library  which  had  to  do  with  comedy.     Suidas 

identifying  Darius  II.  and  Artaxerxes  III.  on  the  gives  the  titles  of  tw^ity  of  his  tragedies;  accord- 

Xanthus   monument   cannot  yet  be   determined  ing  to  Tzetaes,  he   wrote   forty-six  or   fifty-six 

with  certeinty.     But  his  theory  that  the  obelisk  pieces.    The  fragments  of  these  are  published  by 

celebrates  a  great  effort  to  throw  off  the  Persian  Nauck  {Trag,  Orwc,  Frag.,  2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1889). 

yoke    in    the    generation    preceding    Alexander,  Only  his  Caaaandra  or  Alexandra  (Kaa'<rdp6fia  or 

though  somewhat  bold,  is  at  least  plausible.    Con-  ^AXe^ydpa),     an  iambic  poem  of  1474  verses,  is 

suit  the  works  mentioned  in  the  article  Lyoia,  preserved.     The  story  is  simple — in  an  oracular 

and  Grotefend,  in  Zeitachrift  fur  die  Kunde  dea  and  obscure  style,  Cassandra  prophesies  the  down- 

Morgenlandea,   vol.   v. ;    Texier,    Description   de  fall  of  Troy  and  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the 

VAaie  Mineure  faite  par  ordre  du  gouvernement  Trojan  and  Argive  heroes.    Especial  attention  ia 

frangaia  de  1833-87,  vol.  iii.  (Paris,  1849)  ;  Las-  paid  to  the  foimding  of  cities.    Two  passages  even 

sen,  in  Zeitachrift  der  deutachen  fnorgenldndiadh-  foretell  the  settlement  of  iSneas  in  Latium.  but 

en    Oeaellachaft,    vol.    x. ;    Moriz    Schmidt,    The  these  are  probably  later  interpolations.    The  best 

Lycian  Inacriptiona  (London,    1869);    Neue   ly-  edition  is  that  of  Holzinger,  with  a  German  trans- 

kiache  Inachriften  (Jena,  1869)  ;  Savelsberg,  Bei-  lat  ion  and  a  commentary  (Leipzig,  1895).    There 

trdge    zur   Entziffenmg    lykiachen    Bprachdenk-  is  an  English  translation  by  Yorke  (Cambridge, 

miiler,  i.  and  ii.  (Bonn,  1874-78) .  1806) . 

IiYCIDAS,   lIs^-dAs.      (1)    A  shepherd  men-        LY'CWPODIAOJBS   (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pL,  from 

tioned  in  the  Seventh  Eclogue  of  Vergil.    (2)  A  W«i,    lykoa,  wolf  -f-  ro6t,  poua,  foot;  so  called 

poem  by  Milton  (1638),  in  commemoration  of  the  from  the  appearance  of  the  roote).     One  of  the 

death  of  Edward  King,  the  poet's  friend,  who  was  three    great    divisions    of    fem-plante    (ptcrido- 

drowned  in  1637.  phytes),  and  usually  regarded  as  the  one  of  high- 

_  _-—___,   ,    ^  .  *    t     X  ►./^  ®s*  rank.    Popularly  they  are  called  'club-moeses,*' 

LYCrUM,  llsl-toi.    A  genus  of  about  /O  spe-  ^^^  ^^^  majority  of  them  belong  to  two  genera, 

cies  of  erect  or  twining,  often  spmy,  shrubs  of  ^ycopodium  and  Selaginella.     They  differ  strik- 

the  natural  order  Solanaceae,  found  m  warm  and  j^gly  in  habit  from  the  other  pteridophytea,  in 

temperate  climates  and  much  cultivated  for  or-  ^^at  the  aftrial  body  consists  of  slender  branch- 

nament.    They  bear  small,  entire,  alternate  leav^  j^-  g^e„,g  thickly  clothed  with  very  numerous 

and  axillary  or  terminal,  diversely  colored,  soli-  gnj^n  leaves.    Many  of  the  more  delicate  species 

tery  flowers,  followed  by  oval  orange-red  berries,  ^f  Selaginella  resemble  coarse  mosses,  and  are 

lAjcium  vulpare,  popularly  known  as  matrunony  common  in  greenhouses  as  decorative  plants.    In 

vine,  and,  like  other  members  of  the  genus,  box-  ^^^   Carboniferous   period    (coal   measures)    the 

thorn,   has   been   introduced   from   the   Mediter-  club-mosses  included  tree  forms,  some  of  which 

ranean  region  and  has  escaped  from  gardens  m  ^^^  y^^v  bulky  and  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of 

tlie  United  States.     lAfcium  Carolintanum  is  a  ^^e  foreit  vegetetion.     Only  the  smaller  forma 

common  native  species  in  the  salt  marshes  from  y^^y^  survived,  about  five  hundred  speciea  being 

South  Carolina  to  I  lorida.  represented  in  the  flora  of  to-day.    In  temperate 

LYCK,  Ilk.  A  town  in  the  Province  of  East  and  colder  regions  the  coarser  Lycopodiuma  pre- 
Prussia,  Germany,  near  the  Russian  frontier,  100  vail,  often  called  'ground-pines'  as  well  as  'club- 
miles  southeast  of  Konigsberg  (Map:  Germany,  mosses';  while  in  the  tropics  the  more  delicate 
K  2 ) .  It  has  an  old  castle  built  on  an  island  by  and  more  numerous  Selaginellas  are  chiefly  dia- 
the  Teutonic  Knighte,  and  once  used  as  a  prison,  played.  Aside  from  the  moss-like  habit,  the  most 
Ito  industries  include  Uie  manufacture  of  ma-  conspicuous  feature  of  the  group  is  the  'strobilu*.'' 


LYCOFODIALEa.  667  IiYDDA. 

The  word  literally  means  'cone/  and  refers  to  a        LYOOP^OUS.    A  dtj  of  ancient  Egypt.    See 

terminal,    conical    or   cylindrical,    spore-bearing  Siut. 

structure.     It  is  the  presence  of  these  club-like        t -vrrrrDyATra  /t«4.    *«^«,  nu     a      -  r., 

bodies  at  the  ends  of  the  mose-like  branches  which  JtJnT^  F^}I^t'  t^   ™"„«  "Z^^^     ^* 

has    suggested    the    name    'dub-mosses.'      The  ^^'J*^^;    According  to   common   tradition,   a 

strobiK  composed  of  a  series  of  closely  over  ^^J^^  if^'Tu  i^?,.  P'l'l**"'^!'**'™!''  ""^  * 

Upping  bracts    (reduced   leaves),  each   we  of  JiYed  »  the  ninth  century  b.c    and  was  a  son  of 

^U«ut,4^JrZl  ttVunr.,Z^tiil  J.r^.  .sj    .  I^"8  Eunomus.    The  legend  tells  how  he  exiled 

7ta^  ^.^   i^^^J    i^^^J^^^^t  himlelf  from  Sparta  in  order  to  avoid  the  sus- 

Z?«  f  J^  n;XJ  '^S^.f^^Kiin.  i.  f h^  J™!  pi"""  »«  aiding  »*  the  throne  of  his   infant 

spores  are  produced.    This  strobilus  is  the  same  ^enhew  Charilaiu-  traveled  in  «»>«•»  Aaia  and 

structure  as  that  called  a  'cone'  in  the  pines  and  Sx;*  '„r^?  5»,'"Jtl;  4^  i       "/(??«*'  ^^'■'  "•* 

their  allies  -^Kypt,  and  studied  the  laws  of  Minos  m  Crete. 

A  very  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  wVn'^''!f«i'''^'''™%''rfK  ^if"^  Ku""'^  ""T 

club-mos'ses  is  that  the  species  of  Selaginella  are  °'°,^'^"   t  f   w    ^   ""^   *"*'''  neighbors.     He 

heterosporous.  When  a  microspore  geminates  it  ^^Z^    to  introduce  a  new  constitution  and  to 

orooue^  a  verv  small  male  nlant  fmalp  ffampto-  establish  a  new  social  order,  which  should  make 

Sw^f  «^.m^i  fWir^n!aW^^^  of  Sparta  a  preSmiueutly  military  State.     How 

f^^ ' ^iTu^J^li^^^  Jl  «»"<^S  o*  whai  is  traditionally  attributed  to  Lv- 

vffnn;   I^fJn^aL    t^Zrt^fL^^  ^^^^  ^«^«  *<^tually  his  work  it  is  uot  casy  to 

velops    a    sex-organ    (anthendium)    which    pro-  definp  with  accunu>v     Spa  Sparta 

duces  sperms.    The  sperms  of  club-mosses  differ  **®"°®  ^""^  accuracy.    s:$ee  bPABTA. 

from  those  of  other  pteridophytes  in  that  they  IiYCUBOUS  (c.395-323  B.C.).  A  Greek  ora- 
are  very  small  and  have  only  two  cilia  for  locomo-  tor,  included  in  the  canon  of  the  ten  Attic  ora- 
tion. When  a  megaspore  germinates  it  produces  tors  by  the  Alexandrian  critics.  He  was  born 
a  small  female  plant  (female  gametophyte),  at  Athens,  and  spent  his  life  there.  He  is  most 
which  remains  within  the  megaspore,  but  rup-  famous  for  his  management  of  the  finances  of 
tures  it  on  one  side,  growing  out  a  little  beyond  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Chieronea;  in  fact, 
it.  In  this  exposed  part  of  the  little  female  he  was  the  only  statesman  of  antiquity  who 
plant  sex-organs  (archegonia)  are  developed,  in  displayed  real  knowedge  of  finance.  For  twelve 
each  of  which  an  egg  is  formed.  To  these  eggs  years  (338-326)  he  controlled  the  revenues,  and 
the  sperms  have  access  and  fertilize  them.  The  under  his  administration  many  new  buildings 
resulting  fertilized  egg  (oospore)  then  germi-  were  built  and  many  old  buildings  were  re- 
nates  and  produces  the  ordinary  leafy  club-moss,  modeled  or  completed.  These  included  the  ar- 
which  is  a  sexless  plant  (sporophyte).  The  habit  senal  of  Philo,  the  Panhellenic  Stadion,  the 
of  ?ome  species  of  Selaginella  which  do  not  shed  Lyceum,  and  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  In  poli- 
the  megaspore  is  so  suggestive  of  seed-plants  that  tics  Lycurgus  favored  the  anti-Macedonian  policy 
many  think  the  seed-plants,  or  at  least  some  of  of  Demosthenes  (q.v.),  and  he  was  one  of  the 
them,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  club-  orators  whose  surrender  Alexander  demanded 
mosses.  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  (335),  although 

The    quillworts    (species    of    IsoStes)     should  this  demand  was  afterwards  withdrawn.    Fifteen 

probably  be  associated  with  the  club-mosses  in  years  after  his  death,  when  the  democratic  party 

the  group  Lycopodiales,  though  some  would  in-  came  into  power,  a  decree  was  passed   by  the 

elude  them  with  the  true  ferns  (Filicales) .    They  Athenians  that  public  honors  should  be  paid  him ; 

look  like  very  slender  tufted  grasses  growing  in  »  bronze  statue  of  him  was  set  up  in  the  Ceram- 

water,  the  habit  being  very  unlike  that  of  the  club-  icus.    The  ancients  possessed  fifteen  speeches  of 

mosses.     In  many  important  particulars,  how-  Lycurgus,  two  of  which  ^wre -written  in  defense  of 

ever,    the    resemblance    is    striking,    the    most  his  financial  policy.    Only  one  has  been  preserved, 

conspicuous    being   the    single    spore-case    (spo-  the  speech  Against  Leocrates.     The  speech,  to- 

rangium)  at  the  base  of  each  spore-bearing  leaf,  gether  with  the  fragments  of  Lycurgus,  has  been 

<}ui]Iworts   are   also   heterosi)orous,   as   are   the  published   by   Blass    (Leipzig,    1899).      Consult 

species  of  Selaginella.     The  most  important  dif-  also:  Blass,  Die  attische  Beredsamkeit   (2d  ed., 

ference  is  in  the  sperm,  which  is  large  and  bears  Leipzig,  1887-98)  ;  Jebb,  The  Attio  Orators  (Lon- 

raany  cilia,  as  in  the  ordinary  ferns.  don,  1876). 

Recently  it  has  been  thought  that  perhaps  the  LYIXDA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  AMa,  Heb.  Lad, 
adder-tongues  (Ophioglossum)  and  moonworts  renamed  Diospolis  in  the  second  century  a.d.). 
(Botrychium)  should  be  placed  among  the  Lyco-  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  about 
podiales  rather  than  with  the  true  ferns,  with  lo  miles  southeast  of  Joppa.  According  to  I. 
which  they  have  always  been  associated,  although  chron.  viii.  12,  it  was  founded  by  Shamer  or  Sha- 
ms a  very  distinct  group.  med   of   the   tribe   of   Benjamin,   the   historical 

The  genus  Lycopodium  has  fossil  representa-  foundation  for  which  is  probably  that  a  Benja- 
tives,  called  Lycopodites,  in  the  Devonian,  Car-  mite  clan  was  settled  there.  Some  of  its  inhab- 
boniferous,  and  Jurassic  rocks.  Allied  forms  are  itants  must  have  been  taken  to  Babylonia,  for 
Psilotum  and  Psilophyton,  the  latter  of  which  Lodites  appear  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned 
is  very  abundant  in  the  form  of  graceful  leafy  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  (Ezra  ii. 
terminal  branches  in  the  Devonian  shales  and  33;  Neh.  vii.  37;  xi.  35).  It  was  the  place  where 
sandstones  of  North  America  and  the  Rhine  Saint  Peter  healed  ^neas  and  received  the  re- 
provinces  of  Germany.  Other  fossils,  usimlly  con-  quest  to  proceed  to  Joppa  on  behalf  of  Dorcas 
sidered  to  be  gigantic  ancestral  club-mosses,  are  (Acts  ix.  32-43).  Lydda  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
the  lepidodendrids  of  late  Paleozoic  time.  See  gephus  (Wars,  iii.  3,  5)  as  one  of  the  eleven 
the  articles  Lepioooendbon  ;  Ptebiddphttes  ;  toparchies  or  districts  over  which  Jerusalem 
ALTEEWAtTOW  OF  GENERATIONS;  058P0BB;  SPEB-  presided.  Its  inhabitants  suffered  considerably 
MATOPHTTE.      during    the     various     struggles     of    the    Jews 

LY'COPCyDrOlC.     a  genus  of  club-mosses,  against    Roman    supremacy.      About    the    time 

See  Ltcofodialbs.  of   Vespasian,   Lydda   was   a   home   of   Jewish 
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learning,  and  became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  other  works  include  The  Tray  Book  (1420)  and 
early  in  Christian  tiilies.  Outside  of  its  biblical  The  Falls  of  Princes  (1430),  both  based  on  Mid- 
associations,  the  town  is  famous  for  its  connec-  die-Age  Latin  originals.  His  work,  largely 
tion  with  Saint  George,  who  is  said  to  have  bungling  in  versification  and  prosy  in  detail,  has 
been  bom  and  buried  there.  A  church  was  built  eminent  historic  value,  not  only  as  the  chief 
over  his  tomb,  which  has  been  repeatedly  de-  literary  moniunent  of  the  obscure  post-Chaucerian 
stroyed  and  rebuilt.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  period,  but  as  the  repository  of  information  on 
the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  has  been  restored.  Lydda  contemporary  manners.  A  selection  from  the 
was  situated  on  the  road  from  Joppa  to  Jem-  lesser  poems  was  made  by  Halliwell-Phillipps  in 
salem,  and  it  is  now  a  station  on  the  railroad.  1840. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  also  on  the  great  caravan  ^ydoA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Avdia).      An  ancient 

^SL   nHL  Snf  ^^^^  «>«»try  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  L  the  west  by 

I«n?5nf^LtT«Sr                          preserves  the  lonia,  on  the  south  by  diria,  on  the  east  by  Phry- 

ancient  name  Ludd.  .      '^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^      ^j^^  larliest 

LYDDITE.     A  high  explosive,  receiving  its  ^reek  name  for  the  country  is  said  to  have  been 

name  from  Lydd  m  Kent,  tjie  place  of  its  first  Mseonia.    The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 

manufacture.    It  is  used  as  a  bursting  charge  for  closely  akin  to  the  Phrygians  and  Mysians,  and  in 

shells,  its  reputed  destructive  power  being  due  that  case  were  probably  Indo-Europeans,  though 

to  the  shock  of  air-concussion,  rather  than  to  the  the  names  of  the  kings  suggest  Semitic  origin, 

fragments  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  ^helj.  The  country  was  mountainous  in  the  south  and 

J.              —    ^^  „       _-           _            „i.^       .x_  ...  y^jjgg  being  that  of  Tmolus. 

its  fruitful  soil  .and  for  its 

,,  ,        ,        ,  -  »  particularly  for  the  gold  of  the 

very  stable  compound  under  changes  of  tempera-  yiyer  Pactolus  and  of  the  neighboring  mines, 
ture,  and  is  said  to  be  fully  as  effective  against  xhe  people  were  active  tracers,  and  early  devel- 
masonry  as  black  powder,  and  twice  as  effective  ^^^^  considerable  wealth  and  luxury.  Coined 
against  sand  or  earth.  It  was  extensively  used  money  seems  to  be  their  invention,  and  in  religion 
against  the  Boers  in  the  war  of  1899-1902,  but,  ^nd  music  they  strongly  influenced  the  Greeks, 
owing  to  the  character  and  conformation  of  the  from  whom  in  tum  they  received  their  alphabet, 
positions  usually  selected  by  the  Boers,  it  did  not  an^  ^f  ^hose  customs  and  gods,  and  especially  of 
prove  very  destmctive.  Its  real  value  is  still  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  their  kings  were  great  ad- 
problematic.    See  Explosives.  mirers.      The    eariiest   dynasties,    according   to 

LY^EKXEBy  Richard  (1849—).    An  Eng-  Herodotus,  were  the  Atyade  and  Heraclida?.    Of 

lish  naturalist.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col-  these  the  first  seems  purely  mythical,  and  the 

lege,  Cambridge,  in  1874  was  appointed  to  the  second  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  the  mle  of 

staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  and  dur-  Hittite  conquerors. 

ing  his  Indian  residence  made  particular  6tudy  of  Lydia  attained  its  highest  prc»perity  under  the 

the  series  of  vertebrate  fossils  from  the  Siwalik  third  dynasty  of  the  Mermnads  (c.689-546  B.C.), 

Hills.     In    1884   he   undertook   for   the   British  which  was  founded  by  Gyges  (q. v.),  a  member  of 

Museum  the  preparation  of  catalogues  of  the  a  noble  Lydian  family,  around  whom  has  gathered 

fossil  mammalia,  amphibia,  reptilia,  and  birds  in  a  mass  of  myth.    It  seems  clear  that  he  was  an 

that  institution.     He  also  visited  the  Argentine  energetic  ruler,  who  extended  his  power  in  Asia 

Hepublic  in'  1893  and  1894,  to  study  the  fossil  Minor,  and  especially  sought  to  open  a  way  to  the 

mammals    contained    in    the    Plata    Museum,  coast   by   establishing   his   suzerainty   over   the 

Elected  a  fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  1880,  Greek  colonies  on  the  iEgean.    His  progress  was 

and  in  1898  a  member  of  its  council,  he  also  be-  checked  by  the   Cimmerian   invasion,   which   so 

came  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1883,  seriously  imperiled  his  safety  that  he  sought  the 

a  member  of  the  council  of  the  organization  in  help    of   the   Assyrian   King,   Assurbanipal,    to 

1886  and  1893,  and  a  vice-president  in  1894.    He  whom  he  paid  tribute.    Later  he  fell  before  the 

wrote  numerous  works,  including:  Catalogue  of  invaders,  but  his  son  Ardys  finally  threw  off  their 

the  Remains  of  Siwalik  Vertehrata  Contained  in  yoke   and   resumed   the   attacks   on    the    Greek 

the  Geological  Department  of  the  Indian  Museum  cities.     The  policy  was  continued  by  Sadyattes 

(1885) ;  Catalogue  of  the  Remains  of  Pleistocene  and  Alyattes,  under  whom  the  conquest  of  Asia 

and  Prehistoric  Vertehrata  in  the  Geological  De-  Minor  seems  to  have  been  completed.  The  tatter's 

partment     of     the    Indian    Museum,     Calcutta  war  with  the  Medes  was  settled  in  B.C.  585,  by  a 

(1886)  ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mam-  treaty    fixing   the    river   Halys   as   the    eastern 

malsy  Living  and  Extinct    (1891);    The  Royal  boundary  of  his  realm.  Lydian  government  of  the 

Natural  History  (1893-96)  ;  A  Geographical  His-  Greek  cities  seems  to  have  been  merely  nominal, 

tory  of  Mammals {IS96)  ;  The  Deer  of  All  Lands:  and  the  lonians  were  willing  to  pay  tribute  in 

A  History  of  the  Family  Cervidce,  Living  and  return  for  the  large  advanti^es  in  trade.     This 

Extinct    (1898);    and    Wild   Oxen,   Sheep ^    and  friendly  policy  was  continued  by  the  last  king  of 

Goats  of  All  Lands,  Living  and  Extinct  (1898).  this  race,  the  famous  Croesus    (qj.)»  until  his 

LYBGATE,  lld'gAt,  John  (c.l370-c.l451).  An  overthrow  by  Cyms  in  b.c.  646.    The  subsequent 

English  poet.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  trav-  history  of  Lydia  as  a  Persian  province  and  as 

eled  considerably  in  France,  entered  the  Benedic-  subject  to  Greeks  and  Romans  is  unimportant, 

tine  Order,  and  conducted  a  school  of  rhetoric  and  The  only  important  remains  of  native  Lydian 

philosophy  at  the  monastery  of  Bury  Saint  Ed-  art  are  the  great  tumuli,  near  the  Gygaean  Lake, 

munds.    An  admirer  and  imitator  of  Chaucer,  he  which  mark  the  graves  of  the  kings.     The  reli- 

wrote  in  ten-syllabled  couplets  an  additional  Can-  gion  was  that  common  in  Phrygia  and  through- 

terbury  Tale,  called   The  Storie  of  Thebes  and  out  Asia  Minor:   the  worship  of  a  great  nature 

represented  as  having  been  narrated  by  the  author  goddess,  the  'mother  of  the  ^ods;'  a  nature  god, 

after  joining  the  pilgrims  on  their  return.    His  Sabazios,  honored  by  wild  orgies;  a  god  of  heaven. 
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UentiSed  bj  tbe  Qreeks  with  Zeiu;  >  moon-gocl, 
Men;  And  in  Bome  places  a  sun-god.  The  cult  waa, 
in  general,  orguutic,  and  tUe  worsbipetB  often 
mutilated  themaelve*.  Consult:  Radet,  La  Lydie 
et  It  mond«  grea  au  tempt  det  Mermnadea  { Paris, 
1893);  Ramsay,  RiatOTical  Oeograpku  of  Atia 
Minor  (London,  18S0)  ;  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  Hi4- 
toire  d«  I'art  'dona  Vantiquit4,  vol.  t.  (Paris, 
1S90;  English  translation,  New  York,  1692); 
Buresch,  Aua  Lydien  (Leipzig,  IB98)  ;  "Coins," 
in  Head,  Catalogue  of  the  Oreek  Coin*  of  Lydia 
{ London,  1901 ) ,  vol.  xxii.  of  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue. 

LYDIA.  LASrainSH.  A  Tomaotie  girl  in 
Sheridan's  RivaU,  devoted  to  sentimental  novels, 
from  which  she  draws  her  standards  of  real  life. 
She  ia  sought  by  Captain  Absolute  under  the  dis- 
guise of  Ensign  Beverley. 

I.TE  (AS.  lAih,  OHG.  louga,  Viuga,  Qer. 
Lauge;  connected  with  Icel.  laug,  warm  bath,  and 
ultimately  with  Lat.  lavare,  luere,  Gk.  X«^r, 
toitein,  to  wash).  A  term  applied  to  the  alkaline 
solution  obtained  by  treating  ashes  with  water. 

LTIXiL,  Sir  Cuableb  (1797-1876).  One  of 
the  most  eminent  contributors  to  geological 
science.  He  was  born  at  Kinnordy,  Scotland, 
the  son  of  Charles  Lyell,  who  attained  some  dis- 
tinction as  a  scientist  and  student  of  Dante.  He 
received  bis  early  education  at  Midburst  and 
entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  his  inter- 
est in  science  was  awakened  by  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Buckland.  After  receiving 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1821  he  was  entered  as 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  due  time  was 
called  to  the  bar.  While  pursuing  his  profes- 
sional duties  he  "was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
scientific  journals  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Geological  and  Linniean 
Societies  of  London.  The  value  of  his  work  was 
confirmed  by  election  to  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal 
Society  in  1626,  as  nell  as  by  commendatory  no- 
tices from  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  and  other  savants 
of  the  day.  In  1828,  for  the  purpose  of  broaden- 
ing his  knowledge  of  science,  he  accompanied  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  on  a  tour  of  Europe.  While 
traveling  in  Sicily  he  remarked  the  evidences  of 
recent  etevation  ol  the  island,  which  strengthened 
his  belief  in  the  theory  that  great  geological 
-change*  do  not  require  catastropnic  agencies  for 
their  occomplishnient ;  and  he  worked  out  a  stra- 
tigrapbic  division  for  the  Tertiary  formation 
based  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  living  to 
extinct  species  of  mollusks  found  in  the  rocks. 
The  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  PrincipJes  of 
Geology,  appeared  in  1830,  the  second  in  1832, 
and  the  third  in  1833.  A  third  edition  of  the 
whole  work  was  published  in  1934,  and  other 
editions  were  issued  in  rapid  succession.  In 
1936  Lyell  was  elected  president  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London.  He  visited  the  United 
BUtes  in  1841,  when  he  lectured  before  the  Low- 
ell Institute  in  Boston,  and  again  in  1946-46; 
the  results  of  his  acientlfic  and  political  studies 
daring  his  visits  to  America  were  embodied  in 
book'form.  He  was  knighted  in  1846,  and  later 
he  received  a  baronetcy.  He  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  many  foreign  scientific  societies,  and 
aerved  as  president  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He  died  in 
London,  Pebruai?  22,  1975,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster   Abbey. 

Lysll  baa  justly  been  called  the  founder  of 
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modern  geology.  While  not  the  originator  of  tbo 
doctrine  of  unif ormitarianism  ( q.v, ) ,  he  wo* 
its  stoQcheat  and  ablest  advocate,  and  waa  com- 
pletely successful  in  securing  its  universal  adop- 
tion by  geologists.  Lyell  was  also  inUuentiaL 
in  securing  recognition  for  Darwin's  theory  oi 
evolution,  which  in  a  way  was  but  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  Prinoiplet  of  Qeology.  In  addition  ' 
to  this  crest  work,  which  has  passed  through 
twelve  editions,  Lyell  contributed  over  7S  papers 
to  various  society  journals,  and  also  wrote  the 
fallowing  extended  works:  Elemenli  of  Qeology 
(1839);  Travelt  in  North  America,  vAth  Oeo- 
logicat  Obaervationt  (1946);  A  Second  Vitit  to 
the  United  Statet  of  North  America  {1849); 
The  Antiquity  of  Man  (1963)  ;  and  TheBtudent'a 
Elements  of  Geology  (1871).  For  an  estimata 
of  Lyell's  services  to  science,  consult:  Geikie, 
The  Founder*  of  Qeology  (London,  1997);  for 
on  account  of  his  life,  consult  Life  and  Lctteri 
of  Sir  Charlet  Lyell,  edited  by  Mrs.  Lyell,  bis 
sister-in-law  (London,  2  vols.,  1881)  ;  and  also 
consult  the  letters  to  and  from  Charles  Darwin 
in  the  volumea  of  Darwin's  correspondence 
fl903). 

LYa<VZ)IUI[  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  >ifMiit, 
lyg6dia,  witby-shaped,  from  \6ytn,  lygoe,  withy  -4- 
(IRof,    eidoa,  form).     A  genus  of  ollmbing  ferns. 


with  twining  or  climbina  fronds  which  be*r 
stalked  and  variously  lobed  free-veined  divisions 
in  pairs.  Several  species  are  natives  of  warm 
countries;  only  one  ILygodium  pnltnalum)  is 
found  in  North  America,  its  range  being  from 
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MossachuBetts  to  Kentacky,  south  of  which  it  is  Marcua  Aureiiua^  which  passed  from  the  Spaa- 
rare,  and  much  more  abundant  in  Kentucky  than  ish  through  a  French  version  into  English.  Some 
eastward.  The  fronds  are  from  one  to  four  feet  of  the  characteristics  of  euphuism  may  be  found 
high,  and  spring  from  slender  running  root-  in  George  Pettie's  Paiooe  of  Pleasure  (1576). 
stocks,  climbing  upon  other  plants.  It  is  a  very  For  euphuism  in  Shakespeare,  consult  Rushton, 
delicate  and  graceful  fern,  and  is  much  used  for  Shakespeare's  Euphuism  (London,  1871). 
ornamental  purposes,  both  fresh  and  dried.  It  LYMIAlf,  U'mon,  Benjamin  .  Smith  (1836 
grows  m  shadea  or  moist  grassy  places.  It  is  _)  ^  American  mining  engineer  and  geolo- 
frequently  called  Hartford  fern  from  its  former  ^^^  ^orn  in  NorthamptonTMass.  He  gradated 
abundance  near  Hartford,  Conn,  mher  species  l^  Harvard  in  1855,  Ld  afterwards  rtudied  at 
are  m  cultivation,  especially  Lygod^um  japon^  ^he  Ecole  des  Mines  in  Paris  (1859-60),  and  at 
*^*^-  the  Freiberg  Mining  Academy  (1860-62).  In 
LYKEWAKE.  See  Mortuaey  Customs.  1870  he  surveyed  oil-fields  for  the  Public  Works 
__-._-  in/,  T  /  lecj  ^ol^a^  a  -n*  t  i-  Department  of  the  Government  of  India,  and 
LYI.Y,  111%  John  (c.1554-1606).  An  English  ^^^^  „  afterwards  was  chief  geologist  and 
romancer  and  dramatist,  born  m  Kent,  about  fining  engineer  to  the  Japanese  Government. 
1654.  He  graduated  at  Alagdalen  Cojl^,  Ox-  g^  ^^^  assistant  on  the  Pennsylvania  geological 
ford,  m  1573,  and  became  M.A.  m  1575,  and  gy^vey  from  1887  until  1895.  His  publications 
was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Cambridge  ml  579;  i^jdude:  General  Report  on  the  Punjaub  Oil 
went  to  London  and  strove  unsuccessfully  to  win  ^^^^  (i878) ;  Preliminary  Report  on  the  First 
A  place  at  Court;  secured  the  patronage  of  Lord  season's  Work  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Yesso 
Burghley,  who  gave  him  some  post  m  his  house-  (i874) ;  A  General  Report  on  the  Geology  of 
hold;  took  part  in  the  Martin  Marprelate  con-  yesso  (1877)  ;  and  Geological  Survey  of  Japan, 
troversy,  contributing  a  tract  entitled  Pappe  -----.. ^*  ^  «  /,«,.  ^^^x  * 
with  an  Hatchet  (1589)  ;  was  elefcted  to  Parlia-  LYMAN,  Chksteb  Smith  (1814-90).  An 
ment  in  1589,  1593,  1597,  and  1601 ;  and  died  American  astronomer,  born  at  Manchester,  Conn. 
November,  1606.  Lyly  became  famous  on  the  Educated  for  the  ministry,  he  bec«me  pastor  of 
publication  of  Euphues  (part  i.  1579;  part  ii.  %  Congregational  church  at  New  Britain  Conn. 
1680),  which  added  a  new  word,  eup/iwiam  (q.v.),  ^^  ^^^^  'J^.T".^  ^^  ^?®  Sandwich  Islands  and 
to  the  English  language.  The  style  of  this  was  appointed  instructor  at  the  Royal  School, 
romance  runs  riot  in  alliteration,  antitheses,  ?»  18'*7  he  proceeded  to  California  and  engaged 
and  similes  from  mythology  and  fabulous  nat-  m  sup^eymg.  He  returned  to  the  East  m  1850 
ural  history.  Lyly  was  followed  by  a  large  ^^^  ^"^^^  ""P^^u^^u^^  ""^  *^S  mathematiial 
number  of  writers  in  this  style,  known  as  Eu-  sciences  for  which  he  had  evinced  a  strong  apti- 
phuists,  among  whom  were  Greene  and  Lodge,  tude  when  scarcely  fifteen  years  old.  In  1858 
Lyly  also  wrote  eight  plays  which  were  per-  he  became  professor  of  industrial  mechanics  and 
formed  at  Court  by  companies  of  children,  fhey  P^^ysics  at  Yale,  m  1871  was  made  professor  of 
are,  in  the  order  of  publication:  Alexander  and  astronomy  and  physics,  and  taught  astronomy 
Campaspe  (1684);  Sapho  and  Phao  (1584);'  ^i^^^^  from  1884  to  1889,  when  he  retired  with 
Endimion  (1591);  Gallathea  (1592);  Mydas  the  tatie  ^f  ^mentus  professor.  Dr.  Lyman  eon- 
(1692)  ;  Mother  Bombie  (1594)  ;  The  Woman  in  tributed  interesting  papers  to  the  AmertcanJoiir- 
the  Moone  (1597)  ;  and  Love's  Metamorphosis  ^^  «/  ^^^^  ^^d  the  xVeto  Englander  and  pro- 
(1601).  These  plays  are  mostly  on  mythological  ^^^ed  several  valuab  e  inventions  including  the 
themes,  and,  except  The  Woman  in  the  Moone,  combination  ^nith-telescope  and  transit  for  lati- 
are  in  prose.    The  plays  written  by  Lyly,  Peele,  ^^^^y  longitude,  and  time. 

Greene,  Lodge,  Marlowe,  Kyd,  Nash,  and  Shake-  LYMAN,   Hbnby    (1809-34).     A  missionary, 

speare  before  1596  were  in  uprose,  in  rhyme,  and  He  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.;  was  gradu- 

in  blank  verse  mixed  with  prose  and  rhyme.    Be-  ated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1832 ; 

fore    1587,   when   Marlowe   in   his    Tamburlaine  studied  medicine;  went,  together  with  the  Rev. 

made  blank  verse  so  beautiful  and  fitting  as  to  Samuel  Munson,  in  1833  as  a  missionary  of  the 

overcome  other  dramatic  styles,  prose  and  rhyme  American    Board    to    the    Indian    Archipelago, 

had  prevailed.     By  writing  much  of  his  eight  Having    visited    Batavia,    Padang,    the    Battoo 

dramas  in  prose  Lyly  established  its  use,  and  his  ^up,   and   Pulo    Nigas,   the   two   missionaries 

example  was  followed  by  Shakespeare.    They  are  undertook  to  reach   the   Battas  in  the  interior 

interspersed  with  graceful  lyrics.    Lyly's  charm-  of  Sumatra.     Wars  prevailed  among  the  tribes, 

ing  songs,  scattered  through  his  dramas,  are  the  and  at  the  village  of  Sacca  the  missionaries  were 

forerunners   of   the   lyrics    in   Shakespeare   and  regarded  as  enemies  and  murdered.    Mr.  Lyman 

other  dramatists.     The  'quips  and  cranks,'  rep-^  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  Condition  of 

artees  and  similes  of  Lyly  also  were  models  for  Females  in  Pagan  Countries    (1832).     For  his 

a  like  play  of  fantastic  dialogue  in  Shakespeare,  life,  consult  the  memoir  by  his  sister  (New  York, 

Consult:  Dramatic  Works,  ed.  by  Fairholt  (Lon-  1857). 

don,  1858)  ;  EndyMion^yfith  introduction  and  full  LYMAN",  Phinicas  (1716-74).     An  American 

bibliography  by  Baker    (New  York,   1894)  ;   re-  soldier,  bom  at  Durham,  Conn.     He  graduated 

prints  of  Euphues  by  Arber  (London,  1868)  and  at  Yale  in  1738,  was  a  tutor  there  until  1741, 

by  Landmann   (1st  part,  Heilbronn,  1887)  ;  and  studied  law  and  began  practice  at  Suffield,  then 

The  Works  of  John  Lyly,  edited  by   Warwick  within    the    boundaries   of    Massachusetts.      Ha 

Bond    (New  York,   1902).     For  Lyly's  sources,  goon  acquired  considerable  legal  reputation  and 

consult:   Landmann,  Der  Euphuismus   (Giessen,  political  influence,  which  was  increased  in  1749 

1881)  ;   his  article  in  New  Shakespeare  Society  by  his  success  in  advocating  the  detaching  of 

Publications    (London,   1880-86).    Consult,  also,  Suffield  from  Massachusetts  and  its  annexation 

Friedrich  Lauchert,   Geschichte  des  Physiologus  to  Connecticut.    From   1749  to   1756  he  was   a 

(Strassburg,  1889).    Landmann  thinks  Lyly  de-  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Ck>n]iecti- 

rived  his  style  from  Guevara's  Golden  Book  of  cut  Legislature.     In  March,   1755,  he  was  np- 
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pointed   a   major-general   and   was   made   com-  where  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  1860,  and  to 

mander-in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  militia  force  which  he  presented  his  valuable  collection   of 

of  1000  men,  which  participated  in  the  unsuccess-  technical   books.     He   is   distinguished   for   his 

ful  expedition  against  Crovm  Point  (q.v.)>    He  papers  on  the  Radiata.    His  publications  include: 

then   constructed    Fort   Edward    (q.v.),   named  an  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Ophiuridof  and 

at  first,  aftf r  him,  Fort  Lyman,  but  renamed  by  Aatrophytidm  \n   the   Museum  of  Comparative 

order  of  Gen.  William  Johnson  (q.v.),  the  leader  Zoology   (1865);   Old  and  New  Ophiuridas  and 

of  the  expedition,  who  was  jealous  of  Lyman's  Astrophytida  (1874)  ;  and  Report  on  the  Ophiu- 

popularity.    At  the  battle  of  Lake  George  ( Sep-  rid<B  Dredged  by  H.  M,  8.  Challenger  During  the 

tember  8,  1755)   Lyman,  after  Johnson  had  re-  Years  1873-76  (1882). 

ceived   a   slight  wound,   took   command  of  the  i^yme-OBASS    {lyme,   obsolete    spelling   of 

forces,  and  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  French  and  ^.        ,    nrass)    Elvmus     A  eenus  of  srasses  of 

Indians      I/man   was  for  a  time   in    1757   in  .^hich  th^e  ar;  abbut  30  species, .  natives  of  the 

'''''"!?i?1i,''^n^'''L?^'*r/  '  *"•**  *?   ^     A-?Z  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  Northern 

manded  the  Connecticut  forces  m  the  expedition  rr^JToT^K^,.^     t^<.  o^o  i^^fi  ^^-oaa  /  pi«.«.«..  ^^-^^ 

-  ^          I    A  I.            u-        u*  u           14.  J   :     4.v^  xlemispnere.    ine  sea  lyme-grass  (rtlymus  arena' 

of  General  Abercrombie  which  resulted  m  the  ^-^^x    frenuent  on  the  sandv  shores  of  various 

disastrous  repuUe  at  Ticonderoga.     The  follow-  >' ^^  ^^          ^^^  ^^  ^J^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^.^  ^^ 

ing  year  he  was  with  Lord  Amherst  at  the  cap-  ^    .^     ^^^s  of  North  America,  is  a  coarse, 

it5^  ?^  1?''''!?  -^"i'l?^  *!liTr°'l'''T4  *n  -  *5  grayish  grass,  often  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 

1760  took  part  m  the  expeditions  to  Oswego  and  foinv.oointed  leaves  and  unriffht  close  soikes-  a 

Montreal      In  1762  he  commanded  the  colonial  ^^^JnTaf  with   cr^^^^^^^ 

contingent  of  Lord  Albemarle's  army  in  the  cap-  ^j.      ^j^^  ^^^^     j^  j^^^^^  ^^^  ^   ^^.^^  .^ 

ture  of  Havami      In  the  next  year  he  went  to  i^        %  collected  and  ground  into  meal,  which 

England,  where  he  remained  until  17  /  2,  endeav-  .^  ^^^^  .^^         j^      ^»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^    '  ^^^  j^ 

oring  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  in  West  Florida,  esteemed  a  great  dilicacy.  lU  stems  are  used 
5?  *»  ^^  ^'*«  ll  Ust  successful,  a  tract  near  .^  ^^^j^^^  countries  for  thatch.  A  closely  allied 
Natchez  (now  Mississippi)  being  granted  by  gp^cies  or  a  varietv  called  iriant  Ivme-ffrass 
royal  charter  Lyman  led  a  band  of  settlers  to  *^^  giganteus)%  often  w^-n  in  Holland, 
the  region  in  the  next  year.  •  ^i/^  prefefred  for  iU  more  vigorous  growth! 
IiYlCANy  Theodore  (1792-1849).  An  Ameri-  Various  expedients  are  adopted  to  secure  the 
can  philanthropist,  politician,  and  author,  bom  growth  of  lyme-grass  in  very  loose  sands,  as  the 
in  Boston.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1810;  laying  down  of  pieces  of  turf,  a  gradual  advance- 
visited  Europe  (1812-14);  studied  law;  and,  ^ent  from  the  margin  of  the  sand,  etc.  The 
with  Edward  Everett,  revisited  Europe  in  soft  sea  lyme-grass  {Elymus  mollis)  is  common 
1817-19.  From  1819  to  1822  he  was  aide-de-  about  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
camp  to  the  Governor  of  MassnchusetU  and  be-  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Oregon  to  Alaska, 
came  bridadiergeneral  of  militia  in  1823 ;  from  It  is  useful  as  a  sandbinding  grass,  as  a  thatch, 
1820  to  1825  he  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  Alaska  it  has  been  very  successfully  em- 
and  from  1834  to  1836  he  was  Mayor  of  Boston.  P^o^fd  as  silage  for  cattle.  There  are  several 
He  was  a  steadfast  opponent  of  the  radical  aboli-  species  indigenous  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
tionists,  and  in  August,  1835,  presided  over  a  pro-  K>on  that  are  extensively  used  for  hay.  The 
slavery  meeting  in  Boston;  though  a  few  weeks  principal  species  Ate  Elymus  condensatus  jind. 
later,  during  an  anti-abolitionist  riot,  he  rescued  tily^^s  Macounu.  They  grow  m  wet  meadows 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  from  the  mob  and  con-  and  along  streams,  the  first  species  often  at- 
fined  him  in  jail  to  save  his  life.  He  was  a  liberal  tamtng-a  height  of  5  to  10  feet,  the  other  from 
benefactor  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  2  to  4  feet.  When  used  for  hay  they  must  be 
and  of  the  Farm  School,  and  was  the  founder  cut  while  young.  The  seeds  are  used  for  food 
of  the  Reform  School,  to  which,  altogether,  he  ^y  the  Indians. 

gave  $72,000.     He  published:    Three  Weeks  in  LTME-BEGIS,  llm'  rft'jls.     A  seaport  town 

Paris    (1814);    The    Political    State    of    Italy  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

(1820);    Account   of   the   Hartford   Convention  Lynn,  22  miles  west  of  Dorchester   (Map:  Eng- 

(1823),  in  which  he  defended  those  who  were  land,  D  6).     It  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  summer 

concerned  in  that  convention ;  and  The  Diplomacy  watering-place.     It  owns   its   water-supply  and 

of  the  United  States  itith  Foreign  Nations  {IS2B),  supports  technical  education.     It  is  mentioned 

a  work  which   is  still  valuable  for  the  period  repeatedly  in  English  history  from  the  Domesday 

covered.  Book  onward.    The  ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosau- 

LYMAN,  Theodore  (1833-97).    An  American  ^T .^^""^ -^'^^olV^L^^T  ^"^  ^^n^.^^^^              ^X 

naturalist,    son    of    Theodore    Lyman     (q.v.).  ulation,  in  1891,  2365;  in  1901    2100.     Consult 

He  was  bom  at  Waltham,  Mass.;  graduat^  at  Roberts,  History  of  Lyme-Regis  (London,  1834). 

Harvard  in  1855,  and  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  LYMPH  (Lat.  lympha,  01>at.  lumpha,  Oscan 

School  of  the  university  in  1858;  and  from  1863  diumpa,  clear  water;   connected  with   limpidus, 

to  1865  was  aide-de-camp,  with  rank  of  lieuten-  clear,  Gk.  \dnr€i9,  lampein,  to  shine).    The  term 

ant-colonel,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  G.  G.  Meade.    As  applied  by  physiologists  to  the  fluid  contained 

Massachusetts  fish  commissioner    (1865-82),  he  in  the  lymphatics    (q.v.).     It  is  a  colorless  or 

conducted  the  first  experiments  made  by  any  of  faintly  yellowish- red  fluid,  of  a  rather  saltish 

the  States  regarding  the   preservation   and  de-  taste,  and  with  an  alkaline  reaction.    It  coagu- 

veloproent  of  food- fishes.     He  served  from  1883  lates  shortly  after  its  removal  from  the  living 

to  1885  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  an  body,   and   forms   a   jelly-like,   semi-solid  mass. 

Independent  and  a  civil-service  reformer.     His  which  continues  for  some  time  to  contract,  so 

scientific  work  was  largely  on  the  Radiata,  his  that  at  last  the  clot  is  very  small,  in  propor- 

researches  having  for  the  most  part  been  made  in  tion  to  the  expressed  serum.    On  microscopic  ex- 

Uie  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard,  amination,   the  lymph   is   seen  to  contain  cor- 

▼OL.  XII.— 37. 
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pusclee  which  do  not  in  any  respect  differ  from 
the  colorless  blood-cells,  molecular  granules,  fat^ 
globules,  and  occasionally  blood-corpuscles.  The 
chemical  constituents  of  lymph  seem  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  of  blood,  excepting  the 
substance  peculiar  to  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  lymph  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  two 
distinct  sources,  viz.  to  the  ultimate  radicles 
of  the  lymphatic  System,  which  contribute  the 
homogeneous  fluid  portion,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands,  which  contribute  the  corpuscles,  granules, 
etc.,  seen  imder  the  microscope. 

The  lymphatics  convey  the  lymph  into  the 
recepiaculum  ehyli,  a  long  pouch  which  lies  along 
the  spinal  column,  or  into  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  pouch,  and  flnally 
empties  into  the  left  subclavian  vein«  The  lym- 
phatics of  the  intestine  carry  chyle,  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  which  they  empty  into  the 
recepiaculum.  They  are  known  as  lacteals.  From 
experiments  on  animals,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
upward  of  28  pounds  of  lymph  and  chyle  pass 
daily  into  the  blood  of  an  adult  man.  The  uses 
of  the  fluid  are  twofold:  in  the  first  place,  to 
convey  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood  effete  mat- 
ters, to  be  afterwards  excreted  by  the  skin,  lungs, 
and  kidneys;  and  secondly,  to  supply  new  ma- 
terials for  the  formation  of  blood. 

The  term  lymph  has  been  applied  to  the  fluid 
taken  from  the  vaccinia  vesicle  and  employed  in 
vaccination  (q.v.).  It  has  also  been  applied  to 
serums  prepared  from  cultures  of  bacteria  and 
used  in  inoculating  for  the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  various  germ  diseases.  ( See  Aiytitdxin  ; 
Sebum  Therapy.)  The  name  was  also  given  in 
1890  to  the  preparation  made  by  Robert  Koch 
(q.v.)  from  cultures  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and 
used  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  tuberculosis. 
This  preparation  was  called  Koch's  lymph,  or 
tuberculin.     See  Tuberculosis. 

Beginning  about  1899,  a  substance  called  'goat- 
lymph'  came  into  vogue  among  the  ignorant  and 
credulous,  to  which  was  ascribed  marvelous  re- 
cuperative powers.  It  was  claimed  to  be  a  cure 
for  the  debility  of  age.  This  'Ijrmph'  is  a  fluid  ob- 
tained by  macerating  goats'  testicles  in  fluid,  and 
is  a  copy  of  the  old  and  discredited  'Brown- 
S^quard's  elixir.'  (See  Bbown-S£quabd. )  In 
such  a  fluid  there  exist  certain  ptomaines,  which 
cause  a  temporary  stimulation  when  injected  into 
the  body  and  taken  up  by  the  circulation.  See 
Lymphatic. 

LYMPHATIC.  A  vessel  containing  lymph 
(q.v.),  also  called  an  absorbent,  from  uie  prop- 
erty which  it  possesses  of  absorbing  foreign  mat- 
ters into  the  system  and  carrying  them  into  the 
circulation.  The  lymphatic  system  includes  not 
only  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  the  glands  through 
which  they  pass,  but  also  the  lacteals  (q.v.), 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  lymphatics  of 
the  Rmall  intestine,  and  only  differ  from  other 
lymphatics  in  conveying  chyle  (q.v.)  instead  of 
lymph  during  the  latter  part  of  the  digestive 
procosfl. 

The  lymphatics  are  minute,  delicate,  and  trans- 
parent vessels,  of  tolerable  uniformity  in  size, 
and  remarkable  for  their  knotted  appearance, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  valves, 
for  their  frequent  dichotomous  divisions,  and  for 
their  division  into  several  branches  before  enter* 
'pg  a  gland.  They  collect  the  products  of  diges- 
tion and  the  products  of  worn-out  tissues,  and 
convey  them  into  the  venous  circulation  near  the 


heart.  They  are  found  in  nearly  every  texture 
and  organ  of  the  body,  excepting  the  substance  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  eyeball,  cartilage, 
tendon,  and  certain  foetal  strictures,  and  possibly 
also  the  substance  of  bone. 

The  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  set.  The  superficial  vessels  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  and  join  the  deep  lymphatics  in  certain 
points  through  perforations  of  the  deep  fascia; 
while  in  the  interior  of  the  body  they  lie  in  the 
submucous  and  subserous  areolar  tissue.  They 
arise  in  the  form  of  a  network,  from  which  they 
pass  to  lymphatic  glands  or  to  a  larger  trunk.  The 
deep  lymphatics  are  larger  than  the  superficial, 
and  accompany  the  deep  blood-vessels;  their 
mode  of  origin  is  not  known  with  certainty.  The 
structure  of  the  lymphatics  is  similar  to  that  ol 
veins  and  arteries. 

The  lymphatic  or  absorbent  glands  are  small, 
solid,  glandular  bodies,  varying  from  the  size  of 
a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  almond,  and  situated 
in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  They  are 
found  in  the  neck  (where  they  often  become  en- 
larged and  inflamed,  especially  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects), in  the  axilla,  or  armpit,  in  the  groin  . 
(where,  when  inflamed,  they  give  Hse  to  the 
condition  known  as  bubo),  and  in  the  ham; 
while  deep  ones  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
abdomen  and  the  chest. 

The  lymph  of  the  left  side  of  the  trunk,  of  both 
legs,  of  the  left  arm,  and  the  whole  of  the  chyle 
is  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct, 
while  the  lymph  of  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  neck,  and  trunk,  and  of  the  right  arm 
enters  the  circulation  at  the  junction  of  the 
axillary  and  internal  jugular  veins  on  the  right 
side,  by  a  short  trunk,  guarded  at  its  opening 
by  valves. 

Among  affections  involving  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem are  inflammation  of  the  lymph-glands  in 
scrofula;  swelling  of  the  lymph-glan£  in  pul- 
monary cancer,  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  tongue;  tumors  involving 
the  lymph-glands;  lymphosarcoma,  leuoocy- 
thsemia,  etc. 

LYN^CEtJS.  ( 1 )  In  Greek  mythology,  a  sod 
of  Aphareus,  famed  for  his  powers  of  sight. 
He  was  a  participant  in  the  Caledonian  Hunt 
and  the  Argonautic  Expedition,  and  was  slain 
by  Pollux.  (2)  The  husband  of  Hypermnestra, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  flfty  sons  of  .£gyptus 
whose  life  was  spared  by  his  wife. 

LYNCH,  Charles  (1736-96).  An  American 
pioneer,  politician,  and  soldier.  He  was  bom  at 
Chestnut  Hill  in  Virginia.  When  nineteen  years 
old  he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Bedford 
County.  In  1767  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  influ- 
ence that  Virginia  sent  those  instructions  to  her 
delegates  in  Congress  which  led  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  In  1774  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1778  was  appointed 
colonel  of  militia.  It  was  in  both  these  char- 
acters that  he  acted  when,  in  1780,  just  as  be 
was  about  to  lead  his  cavalry  regiment  to  assist 
in  repelling  the  British  invasion,  a  formidable 
conspiracy  was  discovered  among  the  Tories  of 
Bedford  County.  He  employed  his  troops  to  se- 
cure the  ringleaders,  and  then,  as  justice  of  the 
peace,  condemned  them  to  terms  of  imprisonment, 
as  that  was  the  only,  way  of  keeping  them  out  of 
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misehief  daring  the  absence  of  the  local  military,  was  accused  of  being  pantheistic.     Consult  his 

In  taking  this  action,  however,  he  clearly  ex-  memoir  by  White  (London^  1874). 

Sffau'^of' yirl^J'n"  ^"^^^A  ""^"'t^^b  ^^^^^  Wilua^'  Fbancis   (1801-65).     An 

threatened  to  prosecute  him     Lvnch  annealed  to  -^°*e"can  naval  officer,  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.    In 

the  Lemslature   and  that  bodv  naaaed  anact  ad-  ^®*®  ^®  conducted  a  valuable  official  survey  of 

mftt^rtt^M^^^^^^^^                              S^'cSn.  ^^^.^^Tn^r^^^^^^               "^^  ^\^^^  ""^^ 

sideration  of  thi  circumstances,  exonerating  him.  ^^^^^  ,  o/i  ?    ®  .   *?k  "^f^^^A  *°  /®^®'  f  *'^" 

By  many  the  term  'Lynch  law'  is  thoi^ht  to  !?^:A  uf  A*^-!S^/k     "*  Confederate  service,  in 

have  originat4Hl  through  his  procedure.    iS>nsult  Z^l^u.^^''^'^^-^I''!^i'^^^                       ^^ 

Page,  "Ae  Real  Judge  Lyncfi,"  Atlantic  Months  published  ^arrattye  of  ths  United  States  Ew- 

ZyTvol.  Ixxxviii.  ( BoTton,  19Q1 ) .  ^^^  *^  '*S  ^'Ti  .f  ^^^^**«^?*^  *^.  ^^^  ^^^ 

^'  ____^,__    -^^             ;,1,^»       .«  (1849);  and  Uaval  Life,  or  Ohaervattons  Afloat 

LYNCH,  John  Joseph  (1816-).  A  Cana-  and  On  Shore  (1851). 
dian  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  bom  in  »«^,^,^^,,m^<.,  »  .  .  ^  .  ..  ^ 
Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  Dublin  and  Paris,  LYNCH'BUBO.  A  city  m  Campbell  County, 
and  in  1843  was  ordained  a  priest.  After  being  Va.,  124  miles  west  by  south  of  Richmond  and 
a  professor  for  three  years  in  the  College  of  ^^2  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  on  the  James 
Castleknock,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  River,  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Nor- 
began  missionary  work  at  Houston,  Tex.  After-  ^^^  **>d  Western,  and  the  Southern  railroads 
wards  he  went  to  Missouri  and  became  presi-  (Map:  Virginia,  E  4).  The  situation  of  the 
dent  of  the  Lazarist  College  of  Saint  Mary  the  ^^^7  *»  remarkably  picturesque.  A  steep  acclivity 
Barren,  in  that  State.  He  afterwards  went  to  '"«8  ^'^o™  ^^^  banks  of  the  river,  breaking  into 
Canada,  founded  the  Seminary  of  Our  Lady  of  numerous  hills,  whose  terraced  walls,  ornamented 
Angels,  near  Niagara  Falls,  and  in  1860  was  ^^^^  ^^'^^  *»d  skirting  handsome  dwellings,  pre- 
appointed Bishop  of  Toronto.  He  attended  the  ^^^  »»  attractive  appearance.  In  the  back- 
Vatican  Council  in  1869,  and  was  made  Arch-  ground,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  but  promi- 
bishop  of  Toronto  and  Metropolitan  of  Ontario,  nently  in  view,   rise   the   Blue  Ridge   and   the 

T  tf  Mrfm     Tfc  /lAA^oAv        A    ^^.^t  Peaks  of  Otter.     There  are  about  ninety  acres 

LYHOH,    Patbioio     (182fr.86).      A    Chilean  .j^       blic  parks.     The  city  is  the  seat  of  the 

naval  officer,  of  Irish  descent,  born  m  Valparaiso.  Randolph    Macon    Woman's    College,    and    has 

He  was  educated  for  the  navy,  first  saw  active  the    Miller    Female   Orphan    Asylum    and    two 

service  m  the  war  with  Peru  m  1838,  and  in  well-equipped  hospitals.    Lynchburg  is  the  centre 

the  following  year  entered  the  En^^^^^^                He  ^f  enormo^  tobacco  manufacture?,  and,  on  ac- 

took  part  m  the  Chinese  War  (1840.42),  and  did  ^^^^  ^f  its  excellent  railroad  facilities,  controls 

not  reenter  the  Chilean  navjr  until  1847.    In  1865  important  jobbing  and  shipping  interests.    Vast 

he  fought  m  the  war  against  Spam,  and  was  fl^jj;  ^^  ^^  and  iron  ore  ire  in  the  immedUte 

made  Governor  of  Valparaiso.    He  was  in  com-  neighborhood,  also  quarries  of  granite.    Besides 

mand  of  an  expedition  m  1879  and  1880  that  ^y^^  tobacco  factories,  there  are  iron  and  brass 

destroyed  an  enormoiw  amount  of  property  m  foundries,  flour  mills,  cotton  mills,  shoe  factories, 

the  northern  part  of  Peru,  and  during  the  cam-  pj-^  ^^^ks,  dye  works,  and  manufactories  of  bark 

paign  that  followed  took  part  in  the  battle  of  extract,  hardware,  plows,  wagons,  and  textiles. 

ChorriUos,  the  attock  on  Lima,  and  the  battle  of  rj^^  ^^^^  possesses  water  power  estimated  at  2000 

Miraflores.     As   ^^ '«^a'd   for   his   services   he  jjorse  power,  with  5000  more  as  yet  undeveloped, 

was  made  commander  of  tte  Chilean  army.    He  j^^  government,  under  a  revised  charter  of  1899, 

kept  strict  military  discipline  m  the  captured  jg  ^^sted  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  two  years, 

citj  of  Lima,  deposed  the  Calder6n  Governm^t,  ^^^  ^  unicameral  council  in  which  reste  appoint- 

and  took  Calderdn  himself  prisoner  despite  the  ^^^  ^  ^he  majority  of  administrative  offices, 

objections  of  the  United  States  Minister.    Aftei"  jhe  clerk  of  courts,  commissioner  of   revenue, 

peace  was  proclaimed  he  was  promoted  to  be  ^nd  city  treasurer  are,  however,  elected  by  the 

yic^admiral  of  the  Chilean  navy,  and  Minister  people.    Lynchburg  owns  and  operates  the  water 

to  Spain  (1885).    He  died  at  sea  on  his  return  ^^yj^g      Population,   in  1890,   19,709;   in   1900, 

voyage  to  Chile.  18  891 

LYKCHy    Thoicas     (1749-79).      An    Ameri-  Foxmded  in  1786  b^r  John  Lynch,  Lynchburg 

can  patriot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  was  first  incorporated  in  1823.    During  the  CivQ 

of  Independence,  bom  in  South  Carolina.    At  the  War  it  was  used  by  the  Confederates  as  a  base 

age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  England,  where  he  of  supplies,  and  on  June  18,  1864,  the  Federal 

was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  was  General  Hunter  inade  an  unsuccessful  attempt 

admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the  Inns  of  to  capture  it.    Consult  Cabell,  Sketches  and  ReC' 

Court,  London,  in  1767.    In  1772  he  returned  to  ollectiona  of  Lynchburg  (Richmond,  Va.,  1858). 

South  Carolina,  and  became  active  In  the  Patriot  i,yNCH  LAW.    In  the  United  States,  a  term 

cause.    He  was  appointed  captain  of  one  of  the  .^^u^j  ^^  4.1,^  „„,„«.«..«.  ^^*Ur^i  ^9  i^im^^i^^  ««« 

provincial  regimente  in  1775;  in  1776  he  joined  appl»edte  the  summary  method  of  inflicting  pun- 

Urn  fofw  ;«  T>Knl!iJi«K5l  •!  ^L  «V  fill  «««*K  ishment  for  certain  offenses  without  authority 

nis  fatner  m  x'nilaaelpnia  as  one  01  the  iSoutn  .  .  ,„     t?«,«««»i«.  *u-o.  4-<«*»«  »«.  ..«»i{^^  ♦„*  ««- 

Ca«.lin.  delegate.  In  ?he  Continental  Congress.  °i.rhori^dTunishl»^t™br  no'w^'lt    i^s    «^ 

LYHCHy  Thomas  Toke  (1818-71).    An  Eng-  stricted  mainly  to  punishment  by  death.     The 

Hsh  Congregationalist  minister  and  hymn-writer,  origin  of  the  term  is  surrounded  by  obscurity. 

He  was  bom  at  Dunmow,  Essex,  and  was  pastor  The  most  generally  accepted  explanation  asso- 

in  London  from  1847  to  his  death.    His  Hymna  ciatcs  the  beginning  of  the   practice  with   one 

for  Heart  and  Voice:  The  Rivulet   (1855)    has  Charles  Lynch    (q.v.),  a  Virginia  planter,  who 

furnished  some  hymns  for  general  use,  but  most  undertook  to  maintain  order  by  teking  into  hie 

of  them  were  not  adapted  for  singing.     Ite  ap-  own  hands  the  punishment  of  all  disorderly  or 

pe&ranoe  was   the   occasion   for   a   controversy,  disaffected  persons.    This  method  of  dealing  with' 

known  as  The  Rivulet  Controversy,'  beeause  it  the  lawless  element  met  the  approval  of  public 
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opinion  and  was  practiced  after  the  Revolution  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  activity 
with  the  result,  it  is  said,  that  many  suits  were  of  the  State  governments  in  several  quarters 
before  the  courts  in  1792  for  inflicting  lynch  law  with  a  view  to  checking  the  growth  of  mob  law. 
in  the  region  south  of  the  James  River.  In  Eng-  Several  of  the  present  executives  of  States  where 
land  lynch  law  was  early  known  by  the  name  of  the  practice  of  lynching  is  most  frequent  have 
Lydford  law;  in  Scotland  it  was  often  called  made  earnest  appeals  to  the  legislatures  of  their 
Cowper  law.  Except  in  the  early  settlement  of  respective  commonwealths  to  enact  extraordinary 
California  before  civil  government  had  been  measures  to  meet  the  situation,  and  they  have, 
established,  the  practice  of  lynching  in  the  in  a  number  of  cases,  foiled  the  attempts  of 
United  States  was  seldom  resorted  to  until  after  lynching  mobs  by  prompt  use  of  the  militia, 
the  Civil  War.  In  the  disorders  incident  to  the  Several  States^  notably  Ohio  and  South  Caro- 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  the  enforcement  lina,  have  enacted  laws  making  the  county  in 
of  the  reconstruction  acts,  bands  of  white  men  which  a  lynching  occurs  responsible  in  pecuniary 
imder  the  name  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  (q.v.)  fre-  damages  to  the  family  or  heirs  of  the  person 
quently  resorted  to  lynch  law  to  get  rid  of  objec-  lynched,  while  in  Indiana  and  Kansas  laws  have 
tionable  colored  men.  The  demoralization  and  been  passed  which  provide  for  the  suspension 
disregard  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  which  the  from  office  of  sheriffs  who  fail  to  protect  citizens 
influences  of  the  time  created  in  the  minds  of  the  of  their  respective  counties  from  the  violence  of 
white  race  did  not  disappear  with  the  restoration  mob  law.  These  measures  have  not  proved  to 
of  white  supremacy  in  the  South.  With  the  be  adequate.  The  remedy  most  generally  advo- 
increasing  amount  of  crime  among  the  black  race  cated  for  the  suppression  of  lynch  law  is  the 
went  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lynchings.  just,  prompt,  and  efficient  activity  of  the  courts 
Presently  it  became  an  im written  law  that  no  in  brmging  to  speedy  justice  persons  guilty  of 
colored  offender  charged  with  rape  upon  a  white  the  offenses  for  which  lynching  is  usually  resorted 
woman  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  trial  to.  But  public  sentiment  in  those  parts  where 
before  a  court  of  law.  The  method  of  punish-  lynchings  are  most  frequent  is  too  strong  against 
ment  by  lynching  is  not  now  restricted  to  the  publicity  of  trial  where  the  honor  of  a  woman 
offense  of  rape,  as  the  statistics  quoted  below  will  is  involved  to  allow  the  courts  to  inflict  the 
show.  Moreover,  it  is  not  wholly  confin^  to  any*  punishment  which  the  offender  is  believed  to  de- 
particular  section  of  the  country,  although  more  serve.  Moreover,  the  recent  action  of  mobs  in 
general  in  the  South  than  in  other  parts  of  the  several  instances  in  lynching  criminals  who  had 
country.  It  is  also  resorted  to  more  frequently  been  duly  convicted  by  the  courts  and  sentenced 
in  the  newly  settled  West  than  in  the  older  North  to  death  shows  that  the  remedy  suggested  will 
and  East.  Reliable  statistics  gathered  for  the  scarcely  be  effective.  The  conviction  and  pun- 
year  1892  show  that  241  persons  were  executed  ishment  of  persons  guilty  of  taking  part  in  lynch- 
in  the  United  States  by  lynching  during  that  ings  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  owing  to  the 
year.  All  of  these  cases  except  38  occurred  in  sympathy  of  the  juries  with  the  guilty  parties, 
the  former  slave-holding  States  of  the  South,  LYNDHUBST,  Und'hdrst,  Lobd.  A  British 
Louisiana  heading  the  list  with  29,  Tennessee  lawyer  and  statesman.  See  Copley,  Johk 
following  with  28,  Arkansas  with  25,  Alabama  Sinqleton. 

with  22,  and  Mississippi  with   16.     Of  the  241         ^ -•r^-i-r^  * -w    i/»o«      -r^  ^    a    i^  i 

victims  of  lynch  law  160  were  negroes.     While         J^7j'  "°  * '  ^^    Bavid.     A  Scottish 

the  offense  charged  was  in  57  cases  rape  or  at-  P^®*-    °^  Lindsay. 

tempt  at  rape,  in  58  cases  it  was  murder;  in  18       LYNEDOCH,  Thomas  Graham,  Lord  (1748- 

cases  the  offense  was  equally  divided  between  1843).     A   British  general,  bom   in   Balgowan, 

race  prejudice,  robbery,  and  incendiarism ;  in  four  Perthshire,    where   he   was   trained   by   private 

instances  it  was  suspected  robbery,  and  in  two  tutors,  preparatory  to  a  brief  course  at  Christ 

cases  the  charge  was  insulting  women.     During  Church,  Oxford.     In  1793  he  volunteered  in  the 

the  year  1902  the  number  of  lynchings  reported  army,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament.    He  com- 

was  but  slightly  more  than  100,  which  was  21  pleted  the  siege  of  Valetta  in  1800;  served  under 

less  than  the  number  re{)orted  during  the  previous  Sir  John  Moore  in  Portugal  in  1808-09 ;  and  in 

year.    Nine  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  north-  1811  gained  the  brilliant  victory  of  Barossa  over 

ern  section  of  the  country — one  each  in  South  the    French.      He    took    part    in    the   siege    of 

Dakota,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Ciudad  Rodrigo   (1812),  in  1813  fought  at  Vit- 

Indiana,  and  Kansas,  and  two  in  Illinois.    Under  toria  and  Toloso,  was  imsuccessful  in  his  assault 

the  Constitution  the  National   Government  has  on  Saint  Sebastian,  and  commanded  the  British 

little  or  no   power  which   can   be  employed  to  force  which  settled  in  October  on  French  terri- 

check  the  barbarous  practice  of  IjTiching.     The  tory.    In  1814  he  was  again  fighting  at  Merxem 

administration   of   the   criminal   law,   except   in  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  was  made  a  baron  with 

a  few  cases,  is  left  to  the  individual  States,  and  an  annual  pension  of  £2000,  which  he  refused. 

the  punishment  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  taking  Consult    Graham's    biography    (Edinburgh,    2d 

part  in  the  business  of  lynching  is  the  duty  of  ed.,  1877 ),  and  that  by  Delavoge  (London,  1880). 
the  States.     Nevertheless,  whenever  the  subject        LYNN,    lln.      An    important   manufacturing 

of  a  foreign  government  is  lynched  by  an  Amen-  ^ity  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  12  miles  northeast 

can  mob,  the  United  States  is  held  responsible  of  Boston;   on  Massachusetts  Bav,  and  on   the 

and  has  on  several  occasions  been  called  upon  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Boston!  Revere  Beach 

to   pay   an   indemnity   to   the    families   of   vie-  and    Lynn     (narrow    gauge)     railroads     (Map: 

tims  of  lynch  law.    This  happened  twice  in  the  Massachusetts,   F  3).     The  city.   111-3   square 

case  of  several  Chinese  subjects  who  were  lynched  miles  in  extent,  is  near  several  seaside  resorts. 

by  mobs  in  Wyoming  and  California,  and  twice  It  has  a  shore  line  of  about  three  miles  and  a 

in  the  case  of  Italians  lynched  in  Louisiana  and  safe,  though  shallow,  harbor.     There  are  a  fine 

California.     The  total  amount  of  the  indemnity  City  Hall,  a  children's  home,  Lynn  Home  for 

paid  in  these  cases  exceeded  $250,000.    Recently  Aged  Women,  Lynn  Hospital,  a  public  library 
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with  about  60,000  volumes,  a  Soldiers'  Monu-  one  name,  Felia  lynw.     In  the  Old  World  the 

ment,  and  Forest  Park.     Lynn  is  noted  for  its  lynx  was  once  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  Arcto- 

manufacturing  interests,  particularly  in  the  line  gsean  region,  but  to-day  it  is  never  seen  south 

of  boots  and  shoes,  an  industry  which  dates  from  of  the  Baltic,  except  in  Spain,  where  it  is  repre- 

1750  and  gradually  has  grown  to  great  impor-  sented  by  a  highly  spotted  form,  the  pardine  lynx 

tance.  Other  extensive  manufactures  are  morocco  (Felia  pardalina),  which  Mivart  (The  Cat,  New 

and  leather,  shoe  manufacturers'  supplies,  elec-  York,  1892)  concluded  to  be  a  separate  southern 

trical  appliances,  machinery,   foundry  and  ma-  species.    The  lynx  may  be  found  throughout  all 

chine-shop  products,  and  patent  medicines.  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas,  varying  much  in 

The  city  spends  annually  in  maintenance  and  >^8  colors,  according  as  it  dwells  in  the  Siberian 

operation  nearly  $1,350,000,  the  principal  items  forests,  or  on  the  dry  plains,  or  amid  the  Hima- 

of  expenditure  being  $245,000  for  schools,  $106,-  layan  or  Tibetan  heighto.     The  caracal    (q.v.) 

000  for  charitable  institutions,  $95,000  for  the  is  a  near  relative.    Its  food  and  habits  vary  with 

fire  department,  $85,000  for  the  police  depart-  its  habitat,  but  it  is  everywhere  the  strongest 

ment,  $65,000  for  the  water-works,  and  $55,000  and  most  savage  cat  of  its  size,  and  often  kills 

for  municipal  lightixig.    Lynn  owns  and  operates  goats  and  sheep  as  well  as  the  smaller  prey  more 

the  water- works,  which  were  built  in  1870  at  a  usual  to  it. 

cost  of  nearly  $2,500,000,  the  entire  system  now  In  North  America  the  lynx  originally  in- 
comprising  115  miles  of  mains.  Population,  in  habited  every  part  of  the  continent  north  of  an 
1800,  2837;  in  1850,  14,257;  in  1870,  28,233;  in  indefinite  point  in  Mexico  or  Central  America. 
1880,  38,274;  in  1890,  55,727;  in  1900,  68,513,  It  has  been  traditional  to  regard  the  American 
including  17.742  persons  of  foreign  birth  and  784  lynxes  as  forming  two  species — the  northern 
of  negro  descent.  Settled  in  1629,  Lynn  was  *red,' or  Canada  lynx,  *lucivee*  (i.e.  loup  cervier), 
known  as  Saugus  until  1637,  when  its  present  or  ^catamount,'  and  the  southern  or  *bay'  lynx 
name  was  adopted  from  Lynn  Hegis,  England,  or  "bobcat.'  Both  of  these  are  highly  variable 
the  home  of  the  second  pastor,  Samuel  Whitinff.  in  size,  coloration,  and  proportion  of  parts,  and. 
In  1850  Lynn  was  organized  as  a  city.  Consult  although  no  less  than  three  species  and  11  sub^ 
Newhall,  History  of  Lynn,  MoMachusetta  (Lynn,  species  are  distinguished  and  named  in  Elliot's 
1883).  Synopsis   of   Mammals    ((Chicago,    1901),    there 

T  tno-nT  -DVATB  i»«  •i/j»-  ^,  tttw/^'^  t  ^i»^     A  sccms   to   be   no  good   reason   for   treating  the 

LYNN  BEGIS,  lln  rft'jls,  or  Kino's  Lynn.    A  Amprican  animal  as  anvthinir  but  the  circumoolar 

.,  Av       A    ^  XT       •  V    /-tif        T*     1  -.-1    r»  The  lenirth  varies  from  about  40  mcnes  down  to 

miles  northwest  of  Norwich   (Map:  England   G  3^  ,^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.j     ^^^  ,^^  ^^^ 

4)  It  has  fljae  ecclesiastical  buildings,  national  i^^ns  come  from  the  northern  forests,  wSile 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions.  Its  grammar  thT^^^Hest  are  those  dwelling  in  the  dr^,  open 
school  (where  Eugene  Aram  was  "B^ej)  was  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  .^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Southwest; 
founded  in  1510.  The  town  was  formerly  fortified  ^^^  j^  accordance  with  Allen's  law,  the  latter 
and  defended  by  a  moat,  which  with  rums  of  the  ^^^^  ^j^^  j-^i^  ^„^  ^^  j  j„  proportion  to 
T?n^  ?"^  *^®K  handsome  Gothic  'South  Gates,'  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^,  The  ^lor  of  the  Northern 
still  exists.  The  town  o^s  real  estate,  a  water-  j  -^  .^j  brownish-gray,  the  ear-tufts  and 
supply,  electric  works,  and  a  cemetery,  and  mam-  ^^^  ^^  ^g^  ^/j  j^j^^j^  ^/'tbe  belly  white;  those 
tarns  baths,  f ree  libraor,  fire  bri^de  and  a  tech-  ^^  Newfoundland  are  a  richer  browi,  and  of  Alas- 
nical  school.  The  industrial  establishments  m-  j^^  j^^  ^j.^^  ^^e  average.  Toward  the  south 
elude  shipyards,  oilmiUs,  machine-shops,  iron-  ^^^^^  appears  an  increasing  tendency  to  reddish- 
foundries  breweries,  malt-h^ses,  etc.  LyM  ness,  which  is  much  brighter  in  the  summer  than 
received  Its  first  charter  from  King  John  m  1204.  -^  ^^^  ^j^ter  coat;  and  the  fur  is  marked  with 
It  was  known  as  Lynn  Episcopi,  Bishop  s  Lynn,  gpottings  and  lines  about  the  head,  which  are 
which  at  the  Reformation  was  changed  to  Lynn  ^^^^^  ^^^  obscure  in  the  Northern  specimens,  but 

,^h  ^J^  ?X?/^^  oSJ°-  ^  ^^PlV*V?"i.  *1   ^Sr.  '  very  pronounced  in  those  from  the  Southwest. 

18.300;  m  1901,  20,300.    Consult:  Richards,  Hm-  xhe  pelts  find  a  good  sale  among  furriers. 
tory  of  Lynn  (Lynn,  1812)  ;  Harrod.  Records  of        ^he  habits  of  lynxes  are  those  of  the  forest 

Kings  Lynn  (Lynn,  1874).  ^^^^  generally,  and  their  depredations  upon  the 

LYNX  (Lat.  lynof,  from  Gk.  \&t^,  lynx;  con-  farmer's  poultry,  together  with  the  fear  inspired 

nected  with  Lith.  luszis,  AS.  low,  OHG.  luhs,  Ger.  by  their  screams  at  night  and  the  value  of  their 

Lucks,  lynx,  and  probably  with  Lat.  lucere,  to  P«Jts,  have  led  to  their  extermination  in  the  more 

shine,   Gk.    XfArireiF,   leussein,  to  see,   Skt.   ruo,  thickly  settled  States,  except  in  mountain  ranges 

<o  shine,  OChurch  Slav,  lucha,  beam  of  light,  or  large  tracts  of  forest  or  swamp.    They  are  per- 

Olr.    Idche,   lightning,   OHG.    li(^t,  Ger.   Licht,  sistentmousers,  however,  and  probably  more  than 

AS.  Uoht,  Eng.  light ) .    A  kind  of  wild  cat,  of  repay  their  occasional  thefts  by  destroying  great 

which  those  in  North  America  are  examples.    It  numbers  of  injurious  rodents.    Chiefly  noctunial 

differs    from    the    ordinary    small    cats    of    the  m  their  movements,  they  sleep  by  day  in  hollow 

wilderness   by   having    a    less    elongated,    more  ^^ees  and  caverns,  and  m  such  places,  on  a  bed 

robust  form,  with  the  haunches  elevated  and  all  of  leaves  and  grass,  they  bring  forth  and  conceal 

the  limbs  massive,  the  tail  very  short,  the  fur  their  kittens,  which  the  mother  will  defend  with 

generally  long,  in  old  males  forming  almost  a  a  ferocity  and  skill  in  fence  few  animals  can 

ruff  about  the  face,  and  the  ears  tipped  with  withstand.    Keen,  agile,  patient,  muscular,  and 

tufts  or  pencils  of  hair.     Some  naturalists  have  resourceful,  the  lynx  is  the  terror  of  the  woods 

separated  a  group  of  these   animals   from   the  in  summer,  and  fares  well;  but  how  it  is  able 

frenus  Felis  as  a  genus  Lynx,  but  there  seems  to  endure  the  lifeless  cold  of  the  Northern  for- 

no  good  reason  to  regard  the  animal  as  esaen-  ests  in  winter  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature, 
tially  different  throughout  the  whole  of  the  north        Bibliography.    Audubon  and  Bachman,  Quad- 

temperate  zone,  or  to  give   it  more  than  the  rupeds  of  \orth  America    (New  York,   1846) ; 
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Godman,  American  Natural  Hiatory    (Philadel-  home  industry,  to  inspire  a  spirit  of  tme  inde- 

phia,  1836) ;  Richardson,  Fauna  Boreali  Ammi-  pendence  and  wise  economy,  it  was  her  plan  that 

oana  (London,  1829) ;  Lockington,  in  Standard  the  domestic  tasks  of  the  household  should  be  so 

Natural  Hiatory,  toL  v.   (Boston,  1884) ;  Stone  divided  and  arranged  that  each  should  perform  a 

and    Cram,    American    Animals     (New    York,  daily  share  without  taking  more  time  from  study 

1902) ;  Lydekker^  Royal  (or  New)  Natural  Hia-  than  was  necessary  to  give  healthful  exercise.  No 

tory,  vol.  i.  (London,  1895) ;  Blyth,  "Monograph  sooner  was  this  design  announced  than  general  at* 

of  the  Species  of  Lynx,"  in  the  Journal  of  the  tention  to  it  was  aroused.    The  money  needed  was 

Asiatic  Society    (Calcutta,  1846).     See  Colored  given    with    enthusiasm.      South    Hadley,    near 

Plate  of  Fkudm,  accompanying  the  article  Lion.  Mount  Holyoke,  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 

LYOICEBI^  ll-dm<6-rl  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  seminary.  In  1837,  buildings  and  necessary 
from  Gk,  X^ir,  lyein,  to  loose  +  /Upot,  meroa,  accommodations  for  eighty  pupils  being  nearly 
part).  An  order  of  eel-shaped  fishes,  the  'gulp-  completed,  the  school  opened  with  more  t^an  that 
ers/  of  low  organization,  allied  to  the  morays,  number.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  receive 
which  inhabit  the  deep  sea,  and  are  characterized  ^^^  hundred  pupils.  The  remaining  twelve 
by  looseness  and  probably  degradation  of  struc-  7©*"  of  Miss  Lyon's  life  were  devoted  to  this 
ture.  Their  jaws  are  hinged  to  the  cranium  by  school.  She  wrote  an  account  of  the  seminary 
so  elastic  ligaments,  and  all  the  bones  of  the  *nd  a  book  called  The  Miasionary  Offering,  Con- 
head  and  shoulder  girdle  are  so  loose  and  cxpnn-  suit  her  life  by  Edward  Hitchcock,  1851.  Consult 
sible,  that  objects  may  be  swallowed  larger  than  also,  Fiske,  Recollectiona  of  Mary  Lyon  (Boston, 
the  fish  itself.  Two  families  are  recognized,  the  1866).  See  Coeducation;  Collbqiatb  £duca- 
Saccopharyngid»  and  Eurypharyngidse,  each  rep-  tion  fob  Women. 
resented  in  our  waters  by  a  smgle  si>ecies.  LYOIT,  IklATTHEW  (1746-1822).    An  American 

LY'ON„  David  Goboon  ( 1862— ) .  An  Amen-  soldier  and  politician.  He  was  bom  in  Wick- 
can  Assyriologist,  bom  at  Benton,  Ala.,  and  ed-  low  County,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  New  York 
ucated  at  William  Jewell  College  in  Missouri,  at  in  1759.  Unable,  to  pay  his,  passage,  he  was 
Howard  College,  Alabama,  and  at  the  University  conunitted  by  the  captain  to  a  farmer  in  Con- 
of  Leipzig.  He  became  Hollis   professor  of  divinity  necticut,   with   whom   he  served   several   years. 


Literature   (1894-99).     He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  year  for  deserting  his  post.     In  1777  he 

Americans  to  make  a  special  study  of  Assyri-  was  temporary  paymaster  of  the  Northern  army 

ology,  and  much  of  his  work  has  marked  value,  and  colonel  of  militia.    He  founded  the  town  of 

His  publications  include:    Keilachrifttexte  Sar-  Fairhaven,Vt.,  in  1783;  built  saw-mills  and  grist- 

gona  Koniga  von  Aaayrien  (1883),  and  An  A««yr-  mills,  established  a  forge,  and  established  and 

ian  Manual  for  the  Uae  of  Beginnera   ( last  ed.  edited  a  paper  called  The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy 

1892).  and  Repoaitory  of  Important   Political   Truths 

IiYOlir,  George  Fbancis  (1795-1832).  An  making  the  types  and  paper  himself.  For  ten 
English  navy  officer  and  traveler.  He  was  bom  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Legisla- 
at  Chichester,  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  ture,  and  in  1786  was  judge  of  the  Rutland 
thirteen,  joined  the  squadron  of  Lord  Exmouth  County  court.  He  became  a  aealous  politician, 
which  bombarded  Algiers  in  1816,  and  in  1818  and  represented  the  Anti-Federalists  in  Congress 
accompanied  Joseph  Ritchie,  the  traveler,  on  his  in  1797'  to  1801.  In  1798  he  was  convict^  of 
expedition  to  North  Africa.  After  many  priva-  libel  against  President  Adams,  and  was  imprisoned 
tions  and  perils  in  exploring  the  Sudan  and  the  for  four  months  and  fined  $1000.  While  in  Con- 
Niger,  he  returned  to  England  in  1820,  and  in  gress,  he  had  a  violent  personal  encounter  with 
1821,  in  command  of  the  Heclay  accompanied  Roswell  Griswold  of  Connecticut.  After  the  ex- 
Capt.  Parry  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  Hud-  piration  of  his  term  he  removed  in  1801  to  Ken* 
son  Bay.  In  1824  he  made  an  unsuccessful  voyase  tucky,  and  established  the  first  printing-office 
with  the  Griper  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  111  in  the  State.  He  again  sat  in  Congress  from  1803 
1826  he  traveled  in  Mexico.  He.  published  A  to  1811;  built  gunboats  on  speculation  for  the 
Narrative  of  Travels  in  North  Africa  (1821),  War  of  1812,  and  became  bankrupt.  In  1820  he 
and  Journal  of  a  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  Re-  was  appointed  by  President  Monroe  United 
public  of  Mexico  (1829).  States  factor  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Arkan- 

LYON,  John  (1514-92).    An  English  yeoman,  sas-     Consult  McLaughlin,   Matthew  Lyon,   the 

the  founder  of  Harrow  School,  born  at  Preston,  Sampden  of  Congreaa:  A  Biography  (New  York, 

Middlesex.     He  possessed  ample  means  and  in-  1^60). 

terested  himself  in  the  education  of  the  poor.    In  LYON,  Nathaniel  (1818-61).    An  American 

1571  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  him  a  charter  for  soldier,   prominent   in  the  contest  between   the 

a  free  grammar  school  for  boys  at  Harrow,  which  Unionists  and  Secessionists  in  Missouri  immedi- 

was  formally  opened  in  1611.  ately  preceding  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil 

LYON,    Maby    (1797-1849).      An    American  War.    He  was  bom  in  Ash  ford,  Conn.,  graduated 

educator,  through  whose  influence  the  movement  at  West  Point  in  1841,  served  as  s^x>nd  lieuten- 

for  the  higher  education  of  women  was  begun,  ant  in  the  Florida  War  in  1841-42,  and  in  the 

After  having  taught  for  a  nmnber  of  years,  in  Mexican  War  in  1846-47,  participating  during  the 

1830  Miss  Lyon  became  interested  in  the  idea  latter  in  all  the  important  battles  of  the  South- 

of  a  permanent  seminary  for  girls,  but  the  object  em  campaign,  and  receiving  the  brevet  rank  of 

was    not    appreciated.      She    then    proposed    to  captain.       From     1848    to     1861     he    was    on 

found  an  institution  which  should  offer  a  thor-  frontier  duty  at  various  posts.     He  became  • 

ough  education  on  terms  available  to  young  wom-  captain  in  1851,  and  on  February  7,  1861, 


en  of  moderate  means.     To  preserve  habits  of    placed  in  command  of  the  United  States  arsenal 
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in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  immediately  asso-  by  him,  whose  principal  duty  is  now  the  exeeu* 
dated  himself  with  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  and  tion  of  royal  proclamations  in  Edinburgh,  though 
other  ardent  Unionists,  for  the  purpose  of  balking  the  heralds  were,  in  old  times,  to  some  extent 
the  schemes  of  the  Secessionists  and  of  prevent-  associated  with  the  Lord  Lyon  in  the  exercise 
ing  the  withdrawal  of  Missouri  from  the  Union,  of  his  jurisdiction.  Lyon  appoints  the  messen- 
He  organized  and  drilled  recruits,  took  energetic  gers-at-arms  (officers  who  execute  the  process  of 
measures  to  hold  the  arsenal  against  threatened  the  Court  of  Session) ;  superintends  them  in  the 
attacks,  and  on  April  21st,  General  Harney  execution  of  their  duty;  and  in  the  exercise  of 
being  temporarily  removed,  assumed  command  of  his  judicial  function,  takes  cognizance  of  com- 
the  Department  of  the  West.  On  May  10th  he  plaints  against  them,  and  fines,  suspends,  or  de- 
surprised  and  captured  a  force  of  Secessionists  at  prives  them  for  malversation.  The  jurisdiction 
Camp  Jackson  in  Saint  Louis,  on  May  17th  was  of  the  Lyon  Court  is  defined  by  two  acts  of  the 
promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Scottish  Parliament,  1592,  c.  127,  and  1672,  c. 
and  on  May  31st,  by  the  President's  appoint-  21,  and  further  regulated  by  30  Vict.,  c.  17.  The 
nient,  again  supplanted  Harney  as  commander  Scotch  acts  authorize  the  Lord  Lyon  to  inspect 
of  the  department.  Finally  breaking  off  all  the  ensigns  armorial  of  all  noblemen  and  gentle- 
friendly  relations  with  Grovemor  Jackson,  the  men  of  Scotland,  and  oblige  all  persons  who,  by 
leader  of  the  disloyal  element  in  Missouri,  he  royal  concession  or  otherwise,  had  previously  a 
sent  troops  to  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  right  to  arms,  to  matriculate  or  register  them 
to  ward  off  or  meet  a  threatened  Confederate  in  the  Lyon's  books.  He  is  empowered  to  inquire 
attack  from  Arkansas  and  intercept  the  retreat-  into  the  relationship  of  younger  branches  of 
ing  Missouri  Secessionists,  and  himself  advanced  families  having  right  to  arms,  and  to  "assign 
at  the  head  of  a  Federal  force  against  the  cap-  suitable  differences  to  them,  without  which  the 
ital,  Jefferson  City,  which  he  occupied  on  June  arms  cannot  lawfully  be  borne."  The  later  act 
15th.  tie  defeated  a  Confederate  force  imder  establishes  the  now  existing  register  of  the  Lyon 
General  Marmaduke  at  Boonville  on  the  17th,  Court  as  the  "true  and  imrepealable  rule  of  all 
and  on  August  10th  attacked  a  greatly  superior  arms  and  bearings  in  Scotland,"  and  authorizes 
body  of  Confederates  under  General  Price  at  the  Lord  Lyon  to  "give  arms  to  virtuous  and 
Wilson's  Creek,  where,  after  fighting  desperately  well-deserving  persons,"  not  hitherto  entitled  to 
for  some  time,  he  was  instantly  killed  while  lead-  bear  them. 

ing  a  charge.    ( See  Wilson's  CiUEacK,  Battle  of.  )  "The  register  of  genealogies  is  a  department 

His  entire  fortune,  $30,000,  was  bequeathed  to  of  the   Lyon  office  unconnected  with   heraldry, 

the  Federal  Government  for  use  in  prosecuting  where  evidence  is  taken  of  the  pedigree  of  appli- 

the  war.     A  series  of  able  letters,  dealing  with  cants,  irrespectively  of  noble  or  humble  lineage, 

the  political  situation   in   1860,  was  published  and  recorded  for  preservation, 

with  a  memoir  soon  after  his  death,  under  the  LYON  XIKGhAT-ABKS.    The  chief  heraldic 

title,  The  Last  PoUHoal  Writinga  of  Oen.  Va-  officer  of  Scotland.    He  is  first  mentioned  in  the 

thantel  Lyon  {lSe2),    Consult:    Peckham,  (?e».  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.    See  Herald; 

Nathaniel   Lyon   and   Miaeouri  in   1861    (New  King-at-Abus 

York,    1866);    Snead,   The  Fight   for  Miaaouri  T-vniraATfl    ia'A'^a^      a  #/.,^a*  r.^^i^^  ^* 

(New  York,  1886) ;  Carr,  Mviouri:  A  Bone  of  I-YONKAM,  16  AnA'.    A  former  province  of 

Contention  (New  York,  1888)  ;  and  Woodward,  1'*"!!^!^ T^'^th^^  X 

Life  of  GeneralNathaniel  Lyon  (Hartford,  1862).  ^^^!^rl%n^%':X^t.  Vw^TanYnd:: 
LYON^  Theodatus  Tiuotht  (1813-1900).  A  pendent  countship  until  1307,  when  it  was  united 
noted  American  pomologist.  He  was  bom  at  with  the  French  Crown  by  Philip' the  Fair. 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  but  with  fiis  parents  in  1828  re-  LYONNESSE,  l6'6-n6s,  LYONESSB,  LEO- 
moved  to  Michigan  While  living  at  Plymouth,  j^^g^  ^^  LBONKOYS.  A  fabulous  country 
Mich.,  m  1844  he  started  a  nursery  and  made  a  mentioned  especially  in  the  romances  of  Tristram 
study  of  fruits,  particularly  with  respect  to  iden-  ^^^  Iseult,  s^pos^  to  have  been  contiguous  to 
tiflcation  of  varieties.  The  results,  which  were  Cornwall,  England.  This  land  of  romance  has 
published  in  the  Michigan  Farmer,  led  to  cor-  sometimes  been  identified  with  the  Scilly  Isles, 
respondence  with  Charles  Downing,  who  ac-  v^^alter  Besant  laid  there  the  scene  of  Armorel  of 
knowledges  his  assistance  in  the  revision  of  Lyoneaae  {IS9Q).  See  Abthub;  Tristram;  Peb- 
"Fniits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  North  America.'  ^eval;  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 
He  wrote  a  History  of  Michigan  Horticulture,  •vwrrkvrKmm  ii*i#  &/  t»  /i'T/v*roAv  a 
which  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  report  (1888)  j,^\^^^^\  '^J"*;  ^'f""  ^}I^^'^?^^  ^ 
of  the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  ^"^^^  pubhcist  arid  entomologist  born  at  Maes- 
he  became  president  in  1876  and  honorary  presi-  ^"^\^-  "«  ^^j^^^?* .  ^t"^  f  Ltrecht  and  bBcame 
dent  in  1891,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death,  s^^^etary  and  official  interpreter  of  the  Stotes- 
The  Michipin  Agricultural  College  Experiment  p^",^*^  at  The  Hague.  His  leisure  he  devoted 
Station  placed  him  in  1889  in  chargTof  its  ^^/^^^  «*V'*y  ^J  natural  history  He  produced 
fruit  investigations  at  South  Haven,   where  he  only  one  important  work.  Traits  anaUmi^e  de 

was  engaged  until  his  death.  '^Ln  Z  ''•  ''^ V-TA.'"'  ^^  f  "*  ''^'J^J  ^\  ^^""^ 

®  *  1760-62 )  ,•  m  which  the  structure  of  the  caterpillar 

LYON  COUBT   (obsolete  spelling  of  lion;  so  is  described  in  the  mfnutest  detail,  and  figured  in 

called  from  the  lion  on  the  royal  shield).    An  in-  eighteen   beautiful   plates.     This  work   at   once 

ferior  court  of  Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  in  became  and  has  since  remained  one  of  the  classics 

questions  regarding  coat  armor  and  precedency,  of  natural  history.     Another  extensive  work  is 

and  also  in  certain  matters  connected  with  the  Recherchea  aur  Vanatomie  et  lea  metamorphoaea 

execution   of  the   law.     It   is  presided  over  by  de  different  eapicea  dUnaecia,  ouvrage  poathume 

the  Lyon  king-of-arms  or  Lord  Lyon.     Attached  public  par  W.  de  Haan  (Paris,  1832).     Lyonnet 

to  the  Lyon  Court  are  a  certain  number  of  l)or-  waA  also  an  amateur  of  ability  in  sculpture  and 

aids    (q.v.)    and   pursuivants    (q.v.)    appointed  portrait  painting. 
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liY^OKS    (Fr.  Lyon,  Lat.  Lugdunum).     The 
third  city  of  France  in  respect  to  population, 
and  second  only  to  Paris  in  industrial  impor- 
tance.   It  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the 
Rhone,  and  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  with  the  SaOne,  240  miles  southeast  of 
Paris  and  170  miles  north  by  west  of  IVlarseilles 
(Map:  France,  L  6).    Its  position,  commanding 
both  the  Rhone  and  the  SaOne,  gives  it  not  only 
a  great  commercial,  but  also  an  immense  strat- 
egic importance.     It  is  a  military  station  of  the 
first  class,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  forti- 
fications which  since   1871   has  been  improved, 
extended,  and  removed  farther  from  the  centre 
of  the  city,  and  now  has  a  circumference  of  44 
miles.     The  Rhone  and  the  SaOne  divide  Lyons 
into  three  parts,  the  central  and  most  Important 
business  section  being  built  on  the  long,  narrow 
peninsula  between  the  rivers.    This  peninsula  is 
very  low,  the  southern  extremity  having  been 
reclaimed  from  the  river  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  construction  of  dikes,  which  along  a 
considerable    length    of    river-front    protect   the 
city   from    inundation.     The   northern   part   of 
the  peninsula  rises  abruptly  in  the  hill  of  La 
Croix  Rousse,  and  the  west  bank  of  the  SaOne 
is  high  and  steep,  formed  by  the  rugged  hill  of 
the  Fourvi^re,   on   the  slopes  of  which   stands 
the   old   part   of  the   city,   still   preserving   its 
mediseval  aspect.     Thirteen  bridges  lead  across 
the  SaOne  to  the  middle  city,  whose  centre  is 
the  Place  Bellecour,  the  principal  square,  sur- 
rounded  by   fine    facades    and    containing   gar- 
dens and  fountains,  and  in  the  centre  a  statue 
of  Louis  XIV.     North  of  this  square  are  the 
larffe  commercial  establishments,  and  south  of 
of  it  as  far  as  the  Cours  du  Midi  is  the  aristo- 
cratic quarter.     The .  Cours  du  Midi  is  a  broad 
opening  extending  from  river  to  river  and  planted 
with  trees.    South  of  this,  extending  to  the  point 
of  the  peninsula,  are  the  lar^  railroad  stations, 
the  custom-house,  arsenal,  prisons,  abattoirs,  and 
gas  plants.     From  the  middle  city  nine  bridges 
cross  the  Rhone  to  the  extensive,  modern,  and 
rapidly  growing  quarter  of  La  Guillotifere,  which 
Is  the  home  of  the  great  working  population, 
and  contains  numerous  factories,    ft  is  encircled 
by  a  boulevard  which  ends  north  of  the  city  in 
the  large  Pare  de  la  Tete  d*Or  on  the  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  a  handsome,  rustic  pleasure-ground, 
containing  a  large  lake  with  several  islands.    At 
the  entrance  to  the  park  stands  the  large  tNionu- 
ment  des  Enfants  du  Rh6ne,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  heroes  of  1870-71.    The  Place  Camot 
contains  a  monument  to  the  French  Republic, 
and  the  Place  des  Terreaux  a  monumental  foun- 
tain by  Bartholdi. 

Lyons  has  preserved  the  remnants  of  Roman 
baths,  and  of  a  theatre,  several  tombs,  and  por- 
tions of  the  Roman  wall  and  of  the  aqueducts. 
The  oldest  building  in  the  city  is  the  Church 
of  Saint  Martin  d'Ainay,  built  on  the  ^ite  of 
a  Roman  temple,  several  columns  of  which  are 
still  preserved  in  the  portal.  The  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Jean  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
France.  It  was  bepun  in  1110,  and  continued  by 
various  architects  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Church  of  Xotre  Dame  de  la  Four- 
vi^re  is  a  new  edifice,  finished  in  1894,  in  an 
eclectic  style,  with  sumptuous  decorations.  It 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  w^est  of  the 
SaOne,  and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  city 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Jura  and  the  Savoy  Alps. 


The  most  prominent  public  buildings  are  the 
handsome  UOtel-de-Ville,  built  in  1546-55;  the 
Exchange,  with  a  monumental  facade,  finished  in 
1861 ;  the  Palais  des  Arts,  a  vast  building,  con- 
taining a  library  and  various  museums ;  and  the 
Grand  Th^&tre,  whose  arcades  are  occupied  by 
shops. 

The  University  of  Lyons  ranks  next  to  that  of 
Paris  among  the  French  universities  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  students,  the  attendance  being  about 
2600. 

Lyons  is  the  stronghold  of  French  Catholi- 
cism. By  the  side  of  the  State  University  there 
are  four  free  faculties,  science,  theology,  letters, 
and  law,  constituting  in  reality  a  Catholic  uni- 
versity. In  addition  there  are  the  Ecole  Centrale 
Lyonnaise,a  number  of  commercial,  technical, and. 
industrial  high  schools,  and  a  national  school  of 
fine  arts.  The  Palais  des  Arts  contains  the  mu- 
nicipal library  of  130,000  volumes,  and  very 
rich  museums  of  art,  archsBology,  and  natural 
history.  The  city  has  nine  pubnc  hospitals  and 
a  large  number  of  asylums  and  other  charitable 
institutions. 

Lyons  has  been  a  flourishing  industrial  centre 
since  the  Roman   period.     Its   industries   have 
been  fostered  from  time  to  time  by  royal  grants 
of  privileges;  thus  Francis  I.  granted  the  work- 
ers of  Lyons  exemption  from  military  service. 
Although  it  suffered  heavily  through  emigration 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it 
still  retains  its  place  as  the  chief  centre  of  the 
silk  industry  in  the  world    One-third  of  all  the 
raw  silk  produced  in  or  brought  to  Europe  is 
prepared  at  Lyons  or  its  immediate  surround- 
ings.    Two-thirds  of  this  quantity  is  imported 
from  the  Orient,  one-eighth  comes  from  Italy,  and 
only  one-tenth  is  produced  in  France.     About 
one-half  of  the  prepared  silk  is  used  in  the  local 
industries,  the  rest  being  exported.     The  total 
value  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  and  the 
surrounding  region  in  1800  was  $87,674,400,  and, 
with   the   allied   industries^   they   gave   employ- 
ment to  over  200,000  persons.    The  chief  of  the 
allied   industries   is  tne  manufacture   of   chem- 
icals, especially  of  dyes;  the  annual  value  of  the 
chemical  products  amounts  to  over  $10,000,000. 
There  are  also  extensive  iron-works  and  machine- 
shops,  and  establishments  for  the  preparation  of 
leather  and  skins,  while  printing  has  for  cen- 
turies been  one  of  the  distinctive  industries.   The 
commerce  of  the  city  is  also  considerable.  Lyons 
is  one  of  the  principal  railroad  centres  of  France, 
and  the  river  traffic  in  1809  amounted  to  1,325,- 
000  tons.    The  city  has  13  miles  of  quays  along 
the  river-fronts,  and  the  width  of  the  Rhone  at 
this  point  is  625  feet,  while  that  of  the  SaOne 
is  from  250  to  450  feet.    The  principal  trade,  be- 
sides that  in  silk  products,  is  in  grain  and  wine, 
amounting  respectively  to  $30,000,000  and  $20,- 
000,000  annually.     Lyons  is  also,  next  to  Paris, 
the  most  important  financial  centre  of  France. 
Its  exchange  is  almost  independent  of  that  of 
Paris,  and  it  has  large  amounts  of  capital  in- 
vested in  foreign  enterprises.    At  the  head  of  its 
financial    institutions    is   the   Credit   Lyonnais, 
w^hich  has  branches  in  over  one  hundred  cities. 
The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consul. 
The  population  of  the  city,  in  1901,  was  450.000. 
In  1891  the  population  was  438,077,  and  in  1801, 
109,500,  though  before  1789  it  was  over  200,000. 
Lyons  was  an  ancient  Gallic  town  with  the 
name  of  Lugdunum.     In  b.c.   43  L.   Manutius 
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Plancus,  a  lieutenant  of  Csesar,  founded  a  Roman  and  Constantinople,  the  Emperor  Baldwin  II.  of 

colony  on  the  Fourvidre  Hill,  which  soon  became  Constantinople,   and    representatives   of    several 

the  chief  colony  in  Gaul,  and  in  a.d.  13  it  was  sovereigns  were  present.    Definite  provision  was 

made  the  capital  of  all  the  Gallic  municipali-  made  for  the  support  of  the  Latm  Empire  in 

ties,  from  which  deputies  gathered  annually  in  the  East,  the  relief  of  oppressed  Christians  in 

the  Romkn  forum  built  in  tne  city.   Christianity  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  defense  of  Christendom 

rapidly  sained  ground  in  the  city.    In  a.d.  197  it  against  the  Mongol  invaders.    A  solemn  sentence 

was   pillaged  by   the   soldiers   of  the   Emperor  of  deposition  was  pronounced  against  Frederick 

Severus.      In   208    it   witnessed   a   massacre   of  II.  on  several  grounds,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous 

many  thousands  of  its  Christian  citizens,  and  it  defense  by  his  representative,  Thaddsus  of  Su- 

was  deprived  of  its  title  of  capital.    In  the  Mid-  essa.    The  second  Council  of  Lyons  was  convoked 

die  Ages  the  city  was  for  some  time  under  the  by  Gregory  X.  immediately  after  his  accession, 

rule  of  counts    (counts  of  Lyonnais,  counts  of  and  met  in  May,  1274.    The  Latin  patriarchs  of 

Forez),  later  under  that  of  the  Archbishops  of  Antioch  and   Constantinople  were  present,   and 

Lyons,  with  whom  the  inhabitants  waged  bloody  Saint  Bonaventura  was  among  the  cardinals  un- 

conflicts,  and  finally,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  til  his  death  in  July,  two  days  before  the  last 

passed  under  the  sway  of  the  French  kings.     In  session.     The  most  important  object  aimed  at 

1320    it    received    a    municipal    charter.     Two  was  a  reconciliation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 

councils    of    the    Church    were    held    there    in  Churches.     This  seemed  to  have  been  attained 

1245  and   1274.     In   1793  the  people  of  Lyons  when  representatives  of  the  Greek  bishops  and 

rose  in  insurrection  against  the  terrorism  of  the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  primacy  of  the  Ro- 

Conventi(»i.      An    army    was    sent   against    the  man  See,  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

city,  which  was  taken  in  October  and  subjected  (see  Filioque),  and  the  developed  doctrine  of 

to   a   frightful   chastisement,   thousands   of   the  purgatory.     After  a  Te  Deum  of  thanksgiving, 

citizens  being  massacred  at  the  hands  of  (!k)llot  the  I^ope  intoned   the  creed  in  Latin,   and  the 

d'Herbois  and  Fouche.     Many  of  the  finest  edi-  Greek  deputies  sang  it  in  Greek,  repeating  twice 

flees  were  demolished.     The  city  gradually  re-  the  article  "who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and 

covered  under  Napoleon,  and  has  since  enjoyed  the  Son."    The  attempted  reunion,  however,  soon 

prosperity,  though  it  has  several  times  suffered  proved  illusory    (see  Gbeek  Chubcii),  and  no 

from  floods,  and  in  1831,   1834,  and  1871  from  important  service  was  rendered  to  the  Christians 

labor  riots  and  insurrections.  Among  a  long  list  of  the  Holy  Land.     Some   disciplinary  canons 

of  celebrities  born  at  Lyons  are  the  Emperors  were  passed,  as  well  as  regulations  for  Papal 

Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  elections. 

Saints  Irenaus  and  Ambrose,  Philibert  de  rOrme,  xyONS,  Gulp  of  (Fr.  Oolfedu  Lion).    An 

the    Coustous,    Jussieu,    Suchet,    Ampdre,    and  ^^  ^^  ^j^;  Mediterranean,  indenting  the  coast 

Meissonier.  ^^  France  and  extending  from   Cabo  de  Creus 

LYONS.    Formerly  a  city  in  Clinton  County,  on  the  coast  of  Spain  to  the  lies  d'Hyferes,  off 

Iowa,  annexed  in  1896  to  Clinton  (q.v.).  the   southern   coast   of   France    (Map:    France, 

LYONS.     A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Rice  L    9).      Navigation    is    hindered    by    numerous 

County,  Kan.,  183  miles  west  by  south  of  Topeka;  sand-bars.    The  coast  as  far  as  the  estuary  of  the 

on  the  Missouri  Paciflc,  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Rhone  is  sandy,  and  bordered  with   numerous 

Francisco,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  lagoons.    The  portion  east  of  Cape  Couronne  is 

Fe  railroads    (Map;    Kansas,  D  3).     It  is   an  8^««P  and  rocky.     The  chief  towns  on  the  Gulf 

agricultural  and  stock-raising  legion,  with  valu-  are  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Cette.     The  Rhone 

able  deposits  of  salt,   and,  besides  large   salt-  empties  into  the  Gulf. 

works,    has    grain-elevators,    a    flour-mill,    gas-  LYONS,  Univebsity  of.     One  of  the  largest 

engine  works,  etc.    The  water-works  are  owned  universities    in    France.      It   was    organized    in 

and.  operated  by  the  municipality.     Population,  igos,  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon,  as  a  part  of 

in  1890,  1764;  in  1900,  1736.  the  University  of  France,  and  up  to  1896-96  was 

LYONS.  A  village  and  the  county-seat  of  known  as'  Facult^s  de  Lyon.  In  1902-03  it  con- 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  36  miles  east  by  south  sisted  of  the  faculties  of  law,  medicine-phar- 
of  Rochester;  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  on  the  New  macy,  mathematics-science,  and  philosophy.  It 
York  Centra]  and  Hudson  River,  the  West  Shore,  ^^ad  an  attendance  of  over  2600  students,  and  a 
and  other  railroads  (Map:  New  York,  C  2).  It  budget  of  about  290,000  francs.  The  Industrial 
has  numerous  distilleries  of  peppermint  oil,  a  School  of  Chemistry,  the  French  School  of  Tan- 
large  beet-sugar  factory,  a  pottery,  machine-  ning,  the  Agronomic  Station  of  the  Rhone,  the 
shops,  and  manufactories  of  silverware,  slipper-  Central  School  of  Lyons,  the  Veterinary  School 
soles,  barrels,  and  agricultural  implements,  of  Lyons,  and  the  Catholic  faculties  of  theology, 
Valuable  water-power  contributes  to  the  indus-  law,  mathematics-science,  and  philosophy,  with 
trial  importance  of  the  village.  The  Union  an  attendance  of  600,  constitute  the  annexes 
School  has  a  free  library  of  about  3500  volumes,  of  the  university. 
Lyons  was  laid  out  about  1795,  and  was  incor-  i.y0NS,  Edmund,  I^rd  Ltons    (1790-1868). 

fSS^l??.  fn  VSr^im  ^^^'     P^^P^^^^'^'^^   ">  An  English  admiral  and  diplomat,  bom  at  Bui- 

1890,  4475;  in  1900,  4300.  ^^^    Hampshire.     He  served  in  the  East  Indies, 

LYONS,  Councils  of.     The  name  applied  to  and  especially  distinguished  himself  by  storming 

two  synods  received  as  ecumenical  by  the  Roman  the  Dutch  fortifications  at  Marrack  (1811).     In 

Catholic   Church.     The   first  was  held   in   1246  1828  he  blockaded  Navarino,  and  in  1833  carried 

by  Innocent  TV,   (q.v.),  largely  for  the  purpose  King  Otho  to  Athens  from  Triest.    This  service 

of  discussing  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  brought    him    an    appointment   as   Minister   at 

Pope  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  had  Athens.   Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War 

driven  the  Pontiflf  from   Rome.     Innocent  pre-  he   was   appointed   second   in   command   of  the 

aided,  and  the  patriarchs  of  Aquileia,  Antioch,  Mediterranean  fieet.    He  showed  great  skill  and 
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brayery  in  his  attack  on  the  sea  defenses  of  fish,  first  sucking  their  blood  and  then  consum- 

SebastopoL     In   1855  he  succeeded   Dundas  in  ing  the  body.    It  is  exceedingly  abundant  about 

chief   command.    ,He   became  vice-admiral   and  old  buildings,  ruins,  and  caves,  and  swarms  in 

received  temporary  rank  as  admiral  in  1857.  the  cave-temples.    Many  interesting  particulars 

T-vnifffl    -Dyf^r^A^^  TiT^»^P».«^«  t>^,^^^    T  ^^A  M  ^  Jts  haMts  are  given  in  the  works  of  Jer- 

Tv^If^fSi^i??       A      #^?  Pemell    Lord  ^       ^j  ^j^   Blanford,*and  other  East  Indian  zo- 

Lyons    (1817-87).     An  English  diplomat     He  ^j    'i^^f   See  Plate  of  Bats. 

was  born  m  Lymmgton,  Hampshire,  England,  and  "^"e"'""    ^^^  *  *"*^  "*  -" 

after  a  short  service  as  a  midshipman  with  his  LTBE-BIBD.  The  lyre-birds  (Menura)  are 
father.  Admiral  Lord  Lyons,  he  was  placed  at  among  the  most  notable  of  Australian  birds,  not 
«chool  in  Winchester,  and  later  entered  Christ  merely  because  of  the  remarkable  tail,  but  be- 
Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  cause  of  certain  points  in  the  anatomy,  which 
in  1838.  Upon  leaving  college  he  entered  at  once  indicate  their  position  among  the  lowest  and  least 
the  diplomatic  service  as  attache  at  Athena,  specialized  forms  of  Passeres.  These  curious 
There  he  remained  until  1852,  in  which  year  he  birds  constitute  a  family  by  themselves,  the 
was  transferred  to  Dresden,  and  in  1853  to  Flor-  Menuridfle,  of  which  Menura  is  the  only  genus, 
ence,  where  in  1856  he  became  secretary  of  the  They  seem  to  be  survivors  of  a  very  ancient  and 
legation,  and  in  1858  envoy.  In  December,  1858,  now  almost  extinct  branch,  whose  nearest  ex- 
he  was  appointed  British  Minister  to  the  United  istin^  relatives  are  the  Australian  scrub-birds 
States,  where  he  remained  throughout  nearly  the  (AtrichiidsB).  Two  speciea  are  known,  both 
whole  period  of  the  Civil  War,  resigning  on  ac-  inhabitants  of  Australia,  but  retreating  before 
count  of  ill  health  in  Februaiy,  1865.  This  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  becoming  greatly 
position,  rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  the  reduced  in  numbers.  They  are  found  in  the 
strained  relations  between  the  governments  of  'scrub'  or  sparsely  wooded  portions  of  unsettled 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  he  main-  country,  are  very  shy,  hard  to  approach,  and 
tained  M'ith  dignity  and  great  tact.  In  Novem-  difficult  to  fiush.  They  are  rapid  runners  and 
ber,  1861,  when  called  upon  to  present  the  de-  always  seek  to  escape  in  that  way.  They  are 
mands  of  Great  Britain  for  the  release  of  Mason  good  singers  and  are  said  to  be  very  capable 
and  Slidell  (qq.v.),  the  Confederate  Commission-  mimics.  In  their  feeding  and  other  habits  they 
ers,  his  moderation  and  good  sense,  as  much  as  resemble  gallinaceous  birds,  and  are  commonly 
any  other  one  thinff,  averted  the  threatened  con-  called  'pheasants'  by  the  colonists.  In  size  they 
flict.  In  August,  1865,  he  was  sent  as  British  approach  the  domestic  fowl  and  the  tail  is  about 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  whence,  in  1867,  two  feet  in  length  (or  height)  when  erected, 
he  was  transferred  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Paris.  The  color  is  a  sombre  grayish  brown,  with  more 
He  resigned  his  post  at  Paris  in  November,  1887,  or  less  of  a  rufous  cast.  The  sexes  are  alike  in 
and  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  created  first  color,  but  the  female  has  simply  a  long,  wedge- 
Earl  Lyons  in  the  year  of  his  deaUi.  shaped  tail,  while  the  tail  of  the  cock  consists 

LTM   (Fr.  lyre,  from  Lat.  lyra.  from  Gk.  °*  "'^«''  feathers,  of  which  the  two  outermost 

\ji^    w».\       A  ^t^i\,.w^  ^..„:«.i  !_»*-,._„_*  -«  are  so  curved  as  to  form  the  outlme  of  a  lyre, 

^T'JlI^L   t{ffJ;7nfL™Th.  hi^T^wil  ^nd  these  have  a  wide  imier  vane;  the  two  Sen^ 

Wpr  .in^J.  in^  ??nJ^^f^-^?.»^n?  ^.jw^f  *"!  f«>the"  »«  ▼e'y  long  '"d  hive  a  vane  on 

h^^L    nn*\.twS       -^n    t.^L^IJ^.  °^  "de  only  and  that  na^ow;  the  vanes  of  the 

having    no    keyboard.      Two    branching    ams  „„.;„;      twelve  feathers  are  ^ade  up  of  widely 

tr.   i±)^*hv  .T„«n^^°'^f.^^;„Ml%  eeparated^barbs.    This  tail  is  not  perfected  unt.^ 

Sr^  J  ^^~  MfL^i.  Jr?h!^4^r„f  ihf  Ji^*  t«w  bird  has  reached  its  fourth  year,  and  in  the 

Strings  were  stretched  to  the  bottom  of  the  body.  „^^;  „„„„„i  ^^ii.  *^n«^:„„  ^u^  u™^;««  ^. 

The  strings  were  further  supported  by  a  cross-  ?emi-annual  molt  following  the  breeding  season 

«i^««  «,^r.5  *!,«  w^A^  «*  ♦i*^  i™     T-ui  «t«««^^*  18  shed  to  be  renewed  about  six  months  later  for 

piece  upon  the  body  of  the  lyre.     The  shape  of  ..  .  nuntial  aeaaon     In  thp  bpst-lmown  rtm^ 

the  body  and  the    number    of    strings    varied  ^fo  °?  i/-^«J«    L!!t1SI\'    fW   i«   m*Tf^,f!S^ 

OTeatlv  thp  striniM  h«>inff  inorpaHPd  from  thr«H>  ^^®®  {Menura  auperha)  there  is  little  rufous 
greatly,  tne  string  oeing  increased  irom  three      ^^^  ^^     plumaee,  and  the  outer  tail-feathers 

(the  original  number)    to  ten  or  twelve.     Both  „!C:  i™  „Jl^  ^V^/^jfiT^ 

the  fingers  and  the  plectrum  seem  to  have  been  "^  ^°"S  5^^  marked  with  light  bars,  while  m 

„«„^  ;««!«-„;««  *i,«  i.,^«      A„  ♦u^-^  «,«- u^w,  the   second    species    (Menura  Alberti)    there   la 

hnnrH   JiC^«ir^^^^^^^  ^I  considerable  mfous,  and  the  outer  tail-feathers 

^arlv  htXrv  n^^^^^  ^^^  short  and  without  bars.    Their  food  consists 

thli^nilnrffv      Tf    f/  nrnhnwiilf    il     fZ  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^uails,  ctc.     The  breeding  habits  of 

able  obscurity.  It  is  probable  that  the  lyre  . ,  Ivre-birds  arp  verv  remarkable  for  thpv  ara 
originated  in  Assvria,  and  that  both  Egypt  and        L  ^  V  -i^         ♦  J^^  remaricaDie,  lor  tney  are 

/-I  j«ji.i*'«x  1  £         j.^^r  said  to  build  on  the  cround  a  larse.  well-woven. 

Greece  derived  their  instrument  from  that  coun-.  j  J~      u!.^  ^  «    *    ^-fu  *  J*'«^»  "*=**  w«tc«, 

+,^r     T*  »«««v»^^  Uo  ^^^4^  ,*«*f««+  *«-.«  i«  n^^^  dome-shaped  nest,  with  an  entrance  at  one  side. 

tr5^     It  reached  its  most  perfect  form  m  Greece,  ^1.^-^5-.  iCl  female  dpnosits  a  sin^lp  piw   which 

hiif    thorp   w   littlp   rpal    HifTprpnpp  hpfwppn    fliP  wnerein  ine  lemaie  aeposits  a  single  egg,  wnicn 

out   inere   is   little   real   ainerence   between   tne  .  dark-colored,   as   though   blotched   over 

lyre,  the  Greek  cithara  and  chelvs,  and  the  Jewish  Jl^v  ;ii,     rpr,!!    "  TTi  «il^  -™%v«  «1  Z.    ,  a      * 

kinnor.      The    modem    instnimei^t    most    nearly  '''l^""^  The  males  also  scrape  up  mounds  ol 

akin  to  the  Ivre^  is  the  Nubian  kissar,  for  an  ""l^^^   ^5*^™.  *?j^3^.„"P!?^  /"n'^^   time   strutting 

illustration  of\vhieh  see  Cithara.     For  the  im-  *^^?"^  *"^  displaying  the  tail.     A  full  account, 

portanoe  of  the  lyre  in  the  development  of  Greek  7^^^.  r"^pw/^iTi^&L 'l^^^^^^ 
Lisical  thooi,.^s^e  Ghkek  M.sicf  and,  for  illus-       TsU^e^wS^^^^ 
tration,  see  Plate  of  Musical  Instruments.  ^^^^t^^^f  *     *^       *^»««.    <^«u/o,  b.x^. 

LYBfi-BAT.    A  small  bat  (Mefjaderma  lyra)         ^J^PF^'  .  ^/  ''V^''  ?? """"^  ^T^' 

of  the  family  Nycterid®.    Huge  ears  are  one  of  Pa^tic^^^^-ly  ^^^  dog-day  harvest-fly.    See  Cicada. 

its  characteristics.     It  is  common  in  India  and        IiYBIC   POETBY    (Lat.    li^ricus,   from    Gk. 

Ceylon,  where  it  is  known  as  'vampire,'  or  more  Xtrp(ir6r,  lyriko8^  relating  to  the  l3rre,  from  X^po, 

properly  'false  vampire,'  and  is  believed  to  have  lyra,  lyre).     A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a 

bloodsucking  habits.    It  eats  not  only  insects,  but  kind  of  poetry  chanted  or  sung  to  the  accom- 

attacks    smaller    bats,    frogs,    and   even    small  paniment  of  a  lyre.     Though  the  lyric  element 
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is  often  apparent  in  epic,  dramatici  didactic,  or  taneously  to  flourish  in  these  regions,  although 

other  literanr  forms,  it  is  distinguishable  from  it  was  influenced  in  its  growth  by  the  poetry  of 

them.    The  lyric  utters  in  the  main  only  what  the  Troubadours.     In  Umbria  Jaoopone  uttered 

is  felt  by  the  soul.     It  is  a  cry  of  the  heart,  the  emotions  of  a  religious  upheaval;  in  Tuscany 

sometimes  joyful,  but  more  often  sad.    In  lyric  Lapo  Gianni,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  Cino  da  Pistoja, 

poetry,  description,  narrative,  psychic  analysis,  and  Dante  and  Petrarch  began  to  sing. 

and  drama  have  little  or  no  place,   for  Ivric  In  Northern  France  Adam  de  la  Halle,  Gau- 

poetry  is  emotional  above  all  thmgs.    Therefore  tier  de  Goincy,  Colin  Muset,'  Conon  de  B^thune, 

no  true  lyric  can  be  of  great  length,   for  an  and  others  composed  lyric  poems,  but  Francois 

emotion  is  soon  spent  or  cnanged  after  a  pause  Villon    (q.v.)    was  the  first  Frenchman  to  put 

for  recovery  to  an  emotion  of  another  kind.  himself,  soul  and  body,  into  poesy.    The  lyrico- 

The  more  objective  and  impersonal  poetry  is,  epic  songs,  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  chansons 

the  weaker  does  the  lyric  element  become.    On  d'hiatoire  or  chansons  de  toile,  with  motets,  ro- 

the  other  hand,  despite  strong  personality,  or  trouenges,  rondeatue,  ballettes,  estampies,  vireliSf 

seeming  eccentricity,  a  lyric  poet  in  uttering  his  were  well-known  northern  formjs.    The  serventois 

individual  emotions  can  hardly  help  expressing  was  also  Provencal.     The  chanson  properly  so 

what  is  felt  by  other  men,  and  thus  the  tempera-  called   came   from   the   south    with   the    salut 

ment  of  a  race,  its  fears,  regrets,  yearnings,  its  d*amour,  the  tendon,  and  the  jeuw  partis.    After 

sudden  anger,  its  griefs  and  hopes,  may  find  their  languishing    for    three   hundred    years,    French 

outlet  in  lyric  song.    Though  so  complex  and  per-  lyric   poetry  began   to   revive   in   the   prose  of 

sonal  a  thing  is  necessarily  indefinable,  we  may  Rousseau  and  reached  its  height  in  Victor  Hugo, 

think  of  the  lyric  as  a  musical  expression  of  emo-  The  French  ballade,  rondeau,  triolet,  and  17^2- 

tions  by  language.     If  meant  to  be  heard  with  lanelle   (Ital.  villanella)    are  well  known  from 

music  the  lyric  necessarily  follows  a  beat  or  such    English    imitations    as    Austin    Dobson's. 

measure  answering  more  or  less  to  those  of  the  English  poetry  before  the  Norman  Conquest  was 

instrument  to  whose  music  it  is  sung.    Thus  in  largely  narrative,  though  it  was  often  lyrical  in 

antiquity  lyric  song  was  adapted  to  the  lyre  or  the  depth  of  its  emotion.     Deer's  Complaint  is 

harp.    MediflBval  singers  used  other  instruments,  the  earliest  lyric  known  in  Anglo-Sisixon.    Purely 

such  as  the  rebeck,  viol,  bagpipe,  and  lute.    The  lyric  poems  appeared  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

lute  was  a  favorite  instrument  in  Shakespeare's  a  century  after  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide*s 

time.    The  very  barbers  kept  lutes  in  order  that  patriotic   songs   and   love   poems   had   charmed 

a  waiting  customer  might  while  away  his  time  Germany.      To    the    fourteenth    century    belong 

with  a  lyric  song.    How  much  more  lyric  than  several  pretty  love  poems,  beautiful  hymns  to 

we  the  Elizabethans  were,  is  likewise  proved  by  the  Virgin,    ballades,   rondels,  virelays,  and  a 

the  fact  that  in  playing  Shakespeare  we  now-  series  of  political  songs  by  Laurence  Minot  cele- 

adays  are  robbed  of  the  lyric  passages,  which  brating  tne  exploits  of  Edward  III.     In  Eliz- 

managers  cut  out  on  the  ground  that  they  clog  abethan  days  the' lyric  assumed  the  form  of  the 

or  delay  the  plot.    Bv  Elizabethan  audiences  the  song,  the  pastoral,  the  madrigal,  and  the  sonnet, 

lyrics  were  relished  like  the  other  elements.  These  spontaneous  lyrics  were  succeeded  by  the 

Lyric  poetry  has  usually  been  strongest  and  best  love    songs    of    the   Cavaliers    and    the    classic 

among  those  races  and  at  those  times  wherein  ^rics  of  Milton.     After  Milton  lyric  poetry  in 

individuality  has  manifested  itself  most  potently.  England  was  choked  by  the  critics,  who  were 

Thus  it  burst  out  in  Greece  when  the  monarchies  swayed  by  French  influence.    France  had  scarcely 

were  yielding  to  oligarchy  and  democracy.    From  had    any   lyric    poetry    since    the    Pl^iade   and 

the  eighth  century  b.o.  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  Maturia  de  R6gnier.    Then  came  Gray,  Collins, 

a  throng  of  poets  were  singing  in  Asia  Minor,  on  Chatterton,  and   the  more  spontaneous   Bums, 

the  Greek  mainland,  and  amid  the  isles  of  the  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  English  poetry 

Ionian  Sea.     Callinus  of  Ephesus,  the  creator  was  mainly  lyrical  in  temper  and  much  of  it  was 
of  the  Greek  political  elegy;  l^rtseus,  maker  of  .  so  in  form.    We  are  still  and  perhaps  we  shall  al- 

those  elegies  which  inspired  the  Spartans  as  they  ways  be  in  doubt  as  to  how  lyric  poetry  arose  and 

marched   to   battle ;    Mimnermus,    composer   of  where,  but  the  documents  of  literature  allow  us  to 

erotic  elegies,  with  Solon,  Theognis,  and  Phocy-  follow  the  development  of  lyric  poetry  from  long 

lides ;  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Simonides  of  before  Christ  to  now.    Never  had  the  lyric  wider 

Amorgoa  in  the  iambic;  Anacreon,  Alcseus,  and  sway  than  in  the  nineteenth  century.  True,  much, 

Sappho  in  the  love  song;  and  finally  Pindar  and  indeed  most,  of  the  lyrics  of  Goethe  and  of  Heine, 

others  in  choral  poetry,  are  all  representatives  of  of  Lamartine  and  Hugo,  of  Wordsworth.  Keats, 

the  Greek  lyric.  Shelley,    and    Byron,    and    later    of    Tennyson, 

In  Italy,  Horace,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Browning,  and  Swinburne,  are  not  songs  and  were 

and  Ovid  put  their  personal  emotions  into  verse,  never  meant  to  be  sung;  on  the  other  hand,  they 

but    lyric     poetry     never    throve     among    the  hold   the    emotions    of    an    immensely   complex 

Romans,  whose  individuality  was  hampered  by  the  world. 

State,  nor  were  they  a  highly  emotional  people.  Bibliogbafht.    Mttller  and  Donaldson,  Historic 

Nevertheless  the  Roman  soldiery  sang  satirical  of  the  JAterature  of  Ancient  Greece  (trans.  Lon- 

verses  as  they  followed  the  triumphal  chariot  of  don,  1860-58)  ;  Sellar.  The  Roman  Poets  of  the 

a  conqueror;  the  Romans  have  left  us  also  a  few  Augustan     Age     (Oxford,     1802)  ;     Du     M^ril. 
bits   in   rhythmic   septenarius   verse,   and   their    Poisies     populaires      latines     antMeures     au 

popular   songs   were   probably   imitated    in    the  Xll^e  si(tcle   (Paris,  1843)  ;  Jeanroy,  Origines 

Latin  hymns  of  the  Church.    For  centuries  lyric  de  la  po^sie  lyrique  en  France   (Paris,  1889)  ; 

poetry   seems  to  have  been   kept   alive  by   the  G.  Paris,  La  litt&rature  fran^aise  au  moyen  Age 

lower  classes.     About   1050  it  began  to  bloom  (Paris,     1800)  :     id.,    Francois    Villon     (Paris, 

in    Provence,    whence    it    spread    to    Northern  1901);  Orth,  Veher  Reim  und  Btrophenhau  der 

France,  Sicily,  then  to  Umbria  and  Tuscany.    Or,  altfranzosischen  Lyrik    (Cassel,   1882);   Brune- 

perhaps  it  were  better  to  say  that  it  began  spon-  tiftre,  L*4volution  de  la  poMe  lyrique  en  France 
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(Paris,  1895) ;  Gorra,  Delle  origini  delta  poesia  the   failure   of   the   Sicilian  expedition   of   the 

lii-ica  del  medio  evo    (Tprin,   1895) ;   Symonds,  Athenians  had  given  the  anti- Athenian  party  su- 

Wine,  Woman,  and  Song  (London,  1884-99),  ex-  premacy  in  Thurii,  Lysias  returned  to  Athens, 

cellent    translations    of    the    Latin    songs    of  where  with  his  brother  he  carried  on  a  lar|^ 

mediceval  students  with  a  preface  on  Goliardic  shield  manufacturing  business.     During  the  dia- 

literature;   Werner,  l4friker  und  Epiker   (Leip-  tracted  period  under  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  (B.c. 

zig,   1890);   Carpenter,    Outline    Quids    to    the  404-403;    see   Thibtt   Tyrazvts),   the  brothers' 

Study  of  English  Lyric  Poetry  (Chicago,  1897),  large  possessions  excited  the  rapacity  of  the  gov- 

which   contains   a   rich   bibliography;    and,   for  eming  body;  their  house  was  attacked  by  armed 

selections,  Palgrave,   Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  men  while  Lysias  was  entertaining  some  friends, 

and  Lyrics    (1st  series,  London,  1861,  enlarged  their  property  seized,  and  Polemarchus  put  to 

1891;   2d  series,  1897);   Ward,  English  Cantos  death;  Lysias,  however,  by  bribing  the  soldiers 

(4  vols.,  London,  1880*83).     Consult  also  Can-  who  had  him  in  ward,  escaped  to  Megara.    From 

field,  French  Lyrics,  selections  from  the  earliest  Megara  he  assisted  Thrasybulus  in  freeing  Athens 

down  to  the  latest  lyric  poets  (New  York,  1899),  of  the  tyrants,  and  came  back  in  403  when  the 

and   Quiller-Couch,   The  Oolden  Pomp,  English  democrats  gained  the  upper  hand. 

Lyrics  from  Surrey  to  Shirley  (London,  1902).  On  his  return  he  prosecuted  Eratosthenes,  one 


1^"^  ^^iT"".  nl^T  ^^^  ^^^"™  ^"foA''"*',"^  success-     Of  the  34    (35)    extent  orations  only 

the  Scheldt  at  Ghent  after  a  course  of  130  mileB  the  oration  Against  Eratosthenes  was  spoken  by 

(Map:   Belgium    B  4)       It  is  canalized  for  44  l    j^  himseli.     In  all  the  rest  there  i^an  ex- 

miles  from  the  town  of  Aire,  near  its  source,  to  trVordinary  adaptetion  to  the  peculiar  conditions 

the  Belgian  frontier,  and  connects  with  an  ex-  ^^^  characters  of  the  speakers,  the  value  of  which 

tensive  canal  system  through  which  some  of  its  ^^^^  ^  ^        ^    j^^  ^^^  the  first  logographer  to 

water  flows  into  the  North  ^ea  at  Ostend.  appreciate.     H^  native  'plain  styl^'  which  the 

LYSAK^EB  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  KOaavBpn,  Ly-  ancients  praised,  was  no  doubt  fostered  by  the 
sandros)  (  ?-b.c.  395).  A  Sparten  eeneral,  sou  of  simple  character  of  his  clients.  The  chief  exoel- 
Aristoclitus.  Bom  of  an  impoverished  family,  by  lences  noted  by.  Dionysius  are  his  purity  in  die- 
energy  and  force  of  character  he  worked  his  way  tion,  brevity,  clearness,  simplicity,  vividness,  pro- 
to  the  front.  In  b.g.  407  he  was  appointed  to  the  priety,  and  charm.  Everywhere  his  consummate 
command  of  the  Sparten  fleet,  and  defeated  the  art  conceals  the  art  with  which  the  speeches  were 
Athenians  near  the  promontoxy  of  Notium.  When  composed.  In  antiquity  425  speeches  were  attrib- 
his  year  of  office  had  expired  he  was  succeeded  uted  to  him;  the  rhetoricians  of  Augustus's  day 
by  Callicratidas,  who  was  defeated  in  b.g.  406  regarded  233  of  these  genuine ;  we  know  the  titles 
at  Arginusse.  In  the  following  year  Lysander  of  but  172.  Only  31  have  been  preserved  entire; 
was  again  put  in  virtual  command;  but,  that  of  three  more,  large  fragmente  are  quoted  by 
the  rule  might  be  preserved  which  prescribed  Dionysius ;  and  there  is  found  in  Plato's  Phctdrus 
that  no  one  should  l^  nauarchus  twice,  he  had,  a  speech  on  '^Love."  There  are  besides  only  a  few 
as  a  nominal  superior,  an  officer  named  Ara-  scanty  fragmente.  Lysias's  literaiy  activity  ended 
cus.  In  the  same  year  he  overwhelmed  the  Athe-  with  b.c.  380,  and  he  probably  aied  soon  after, 
nian  fleet  at  ^Egospotemi,  and  afterwards  sailed  The  best  modem  editions  are  by  Bekker*  (Berlin, 
to  Athens;  the  city  surrendered  in  the  spring  of  1823)  ;  Baiter  and  Sauppe  (Zurich,  1839-43) ; 
B.C.  404,  and  the  Peloponnesian  War  was  thus  Scheibe  (Leipzig,  1835) ;  Cobet  (Amsterdam, 
brought  to  an  end.  Lysander  was  now  the  most  1863);  Thalheim  (Leipzig,  1901).  Selected 
powerful  man  in  Greece,  but  his  pride,  arro-  orations,  with  English  notes  by  Stevens  (Cbi- 
gance,  and  vanity  were  unbounded.  The  Spartan  cago,  1876)  ;  Schuckburgh  ( 4th  ed. London,  1890) ; 
ephors  finally  found  it  necessary  to  depose  him  Bristol  (Bioston,  1892)  ;  Morgan  (Boston,  1895) ; 
from  his  command  and  call  him  home  to  answer  Wait  (New  York,  1898).  There  is  a  poor  Eng- 
to  charges  of  insubordination.  He  escaped  lish  translation  by  Gillies.  Consult:  Blass, 
answering  to  the  charges,  and  in  b.g.  395  Attische  Beredsamkeit,  vol.  i.,  pp.  338-644  (Leip- 
he  was  sent  in  command  of  an  army  against  zig,  1887)  ;  and  Jebb,  Attic  Orators,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
the  Boeotians,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  142-312  (1880). 

Haliartus.     It  is  said  that  he  was  at  the  time  LYSIAS.     Regent  of  Syria  under  Antiochus 

laying  plans  to  overthrow  the  reigning  dynasty  Epiphanes,  and  noted  for  the  wars  he  carried  on 

at  Sparta.    Lysander  was  an  able  and  courageous  against  the  Jews.    His  great  army  was  defeated 

general,  but  his  ambition  was  wholly  personal,  by  Judas  Maccabseus  near  Emmaus,  B.c.  166.    In 

and  he  was  thoroughly  unscrupulous.  the  following  year  he  was  repulsed  near  Bethsura, 

IiYSIAS,    llsh^-os    (Lat.,    from    Gk.    AwrUts)  ^^^  captured  that  fortress  B.C.  163,  and  besieged 

(c.450-380  B.C.).    The  third  in  point  of  time  of  Jerusalem.    He  was  compelled  to  withdraw  by  an 

the  ten  Attic  orators  of  the  Canon  Alexandrinus  insurrection  at  Antioch,  and  shortly  after  was 

(q.v.) .  His  father  was  Cephalus,  a  wealthy  Syra-  murdered  by  the  populace. 

cusan,  who  was  induced  by  Pericles  to  move  to  LYSIC^ATES  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Aiwcj^nfr, 
Athens,  where  he  became  a  resident  alien,  the  Lysikratfs) ,  Chobaotc  Monttment  of.  A  beau- 
friend  of  Socrates  and  other  eminent  Athenians,  tiful  monument  in  Athens,  in  the  form  of  a  round 
The  scene  of  Plato's  Republic  is  laid  at  his  house,  temple,  and  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Co- 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  Lysias  with  his  brother  rinthian  architecture.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Polemarchus  went  to  the  Athenian  colony  of  Dionysus  B.C.  334,  by  Lysicrates,  as  winner  in  the 
Thurii  in  Southern  Italy.  There  he  studied  rhet-  Dionysiac  Games,  and  was  surmounted  by  the 
oric,  probably  under  Tisias.     In  B.C.  412,  when  bronze  tripod  which  was  the  usual  prize  in  that 
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conteat.  The  monument,  which  is  the  oatj  aur- 
viving  one  of  a  large  number  of  similar  Btruc- 
turefl  which  lined  the  ancient  atreet  of  Tripods, 
atands  on  a  cubical  base  13  feet  bigh.  The  sur- 
face of  the  circular  temple  of  pentelic  marble,  9 
feet  in  circumference  and  21^  feet  bigh,  ia  divid- 
ed by  six  Corinth  iaji  half -columns  into  carved 
Cnela,  apd  the  upper  portion  is  surrounded  by  a 
nd  decorated  with  tripods  in  relief.  The  roof  is 
formed  of  a  atngle  block  of  marble,  carved  in  a 
leaf  pattern,  and  is  provided  with  acanthus  sup- 
ports, on  which  the  tripod  rested.  The  friezf, 
about  10^  inchea  high,  represents  the  punish- 
ment by  Dionysus  of  the  l^rrbenian  pirates, 
who  are  being  beaten  by  satyrs  and  changed  into 
dolphins.  The  building,  because  of  its  shape,  waa 
popularly  known  aa  the  'Lantern  of  Demosthenes.' 

LTSmACHIA,  U'ri-m&kl-A  (Lnt.,  from  Gk. 
XuoiMx""!  'ynmoohioR,  a  medicinal  herb,  sup- 
posed to  be  named  in  honor  of  Avrlfiaxoti  Lyai- 
machot,  LyaimachuB,  a  king  of  Thrace,  but  more 
pn^bly  from  \ivl/wx<",  loosing  strife,  from 
iita,  lyein,  to  loose  -f  i^xv.  fiKKhe,  atrite),  or 
LooBISTRiFK.  A  genua  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Primulacete,  or  primrose  family.  They 
are  leafy,  stemmed  perennials,  generally  with 
yellow  flowers,  axillary,  or  in  a  terminal  raceme. 
Species  grow  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world, 
aeveral  in  the  United  States,  .some  being  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  aa  the  moneywort  [Lyaimachia 
Hummtilaria),  which  waa  introduced  from  Eu- 
rope. In  this  the  leaves  are  roundish,  small,  with 
abort  petioles;  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered, 
ovate,  acute  sepals.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant 
for  hanging  baakets  and  for  covering  rocks,  and 
also  for  carpeting  beneath  shrubs,  forming,  as  it 
does,  a  thick  mat.  In  some  places  it  has  es- 
caped from  the  gardens  into  damp  ground.  It 
blooms  from  July  to  September.  There  are  three 
indigenous  and  one  introduced  species  enume- 
rated by  Gray  as  occurring  in  the  United  States: 
Jj]/timachia  1  Ayrai/Ioro,  or  tufted  loosestrife,  found 
in  swamps  from  Pennsylvania  northward,  blooms 
in  June  and  July;  Lytinachia  tlricta,  in  tow 
grounds,  blooming  from  June  to  August;  Lygi- 
Btaohia  qaadrifotia,  a  common  plant  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  growing  in  moist  or  sandy  soil, 
blooming  in  June;  and  Lygimachia  Summutaria, 
noticed  above.  Lysimaohia  vulgaris,  the  yellow 
loosestrife  of  Europe,  is  occasionally  found  es- 
caped from  gardens  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Lyaimachia  punctata  and  Lj/aimachia  clelhroidea, 
the  latter  from  Japan,  are  grown  in  gardens  for 
their  flowers,  those  of  the  latter  being  white. 
Various  species  of  Steironema  were  formerly  r6- 
terred  to  this  genus. 

LTSHCACBTrS  (Lat„  from  Gk,  Aiv((uix«) 
(C.360-2B1  B.C.).  A  general  in  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  bom  at  Pel  la. 
Macedonia,  and  in  his  youth  was  distintpiishcd 
for  bravery  and  physical  strength.  When  the 
Empire  of  Alexander  was  divided  at  his  death 
(B.C.  323)  Lysimachus  received  Thrace,  of  which 
he  took  possession  after  conquering  Seuthes.  the 
King  of  the  country.  In  b.c.  314  he  joined  the 
league  formed  against  Antigonus  by  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Cassander.  In  B.C.  30fl  he  took  the 
title  of  KinK.  Together  with  Seleucus  he  over- 
whelmed Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetea  in 
the  battle  of  Ipaus  (a.c.  301  or  300),  and  there- 
upon appropriated  the  northwest  part  of  Asia 
Sfinor.     Nine  years  later  he  attacked  the  Get«, 


north  of  the  Danube,  but  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  released  only  on  marry- 
ing hia  daughter  to  the  King  of  the  Qete.  In 
B.C.  28S  he  combined  with  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and 
Pyrrhus  againat  Demetrius.  The  last  part  of  the 
life  of  Lyaimachus  was  imbittered  by  domestio 
troubles.  After  he  had  put  to  death  his  son 
Agathoclea  at  the  inatigation  of  his  wife  ArainoS, 
the  people  of  Asia  Minor  rose  in  rebellion,  and, 
being  assisted  by  Seleucus,  defeated  and  killed 
him  in  the  battle  of  Oorupedion. 

LTSnCETEB,  [t-slm'i-ter  (from  Gk.  ?.feit, 
lyaia,  a  dissolving  -f  /ifrpov,  matron,  measure), 
or  Dbain-Gauoe,  A  device  for  collecting  and 
measuring  the  water  (rain)  percolating  through 
soils.  It  is  easentiatly  a  water-tight  box  or 
cylinder  of  deflnite  content,  as  a  cubic  yard  or 
meter,  or  inclosing  a  deflnite  area,  as  y^^  or 
j^  acre,  to  a  given  depth,  sunk  into  tlie  soil  to 
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a  level  with  its  top,  ond  provided  with  a  bottom 
fta  arranged  that  the  percolating  water  may  be 
drown  off  and  collected  in  a  suitable  receiver  for 
measurement  and  examination.  In  some  cases 
the  boices  are  placed  in  pits  dug  to  receive  them 
and  filled  with  the  soil  removed  from  the  pita. 
Generally  the  purpose,  however,  is  to  maintain 
the  conditions  in  the  lysimeter  as  nearly  like 
those  in  the  natural  soil  outside  as  possible,  end 
in  this  case  the  tyaimeter  box  or  cylinder  is 
forced  into  the  soil,  and  its  bottom  adjusted 
without  disturbing  the  inclosed  soil,  or  the  box  is 
built  around  an  undisturbed  block  of  soil.  Th« 
most  notable  work  with  lysimeters  has  been  dona 
by  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Warington  at  Rothamnted. 
England;  by  Deh^rain  at  Grignon,  France;  and 
in  this  country  by  Stockbridge  at  the  Agricul- 
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tural  College,  Amherst,  Maas.,  and  Sturtevant,  master,  but  to  have  learned  his  art  from  the 
Babcook,  and  Goff  at  the  Agricultural  Experi-  famous  Doryphorus  as  Canon  of  Polyclitus.  In 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  The  Rothamsted  fact,  he  seems  to  have  taken  that  work  as  his 
drain-gauges  were  constructed  by  digging  a  trench  starting-point,  and  developed  a  new  system  of 
in  the  soil,  gradually  undermining  the  soil  at  the  proportions  in  which  he  united  many  of  the 
desired  depth,  and  putting  in  perforated  iron  characteristics  of  the  Attic  and  Peloponnesiaji 
plates  to  support  the  mass.  The  plates  were  schools.  His  statues  were  marked  by  a  small 
kept  in  place  by  iron  girders,  the  ends  of  the  head,  long  legs,  slender  figure,  and  fine  natural- 
plates  and  the  girders  being  supported  by  brick-  ism  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  His  pupil 
work.  Trenches  were  then  dug  around  the  blocks  Xenocrates,  whose  treatise  on  art  aimed  to  exalt 
of  soil  and  these  were  inclosed  in  walhs  of  brick  his  master  as  the  culmination  of  Greek  art, 
laid  in  cement.  A  zinc  funnel  of  the  same  area  claimed  that  he  was  the  first  to  represent  men 
as  the  block  of  soil  was  fixed  to  the  perforated  as  they  really  were.  Such  statues  are  numer- 
iron  bottom  to  collect  the  drainage  water  and  ous  in  the  marble  copies  of  our  museums,  and 
conduct  it  into  a  suitable  receptacle.  The  gauges  many  have  been  brought  into  connection  with 
were  j-^  ^^^  ^^  area,  and  24.40  and  60  inches  Lysippus.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  Apoxyo- 
deep  in  different  cases.  A  lysimeter  three  feet  deep  menos  of  the  Vatican,  which  represents  a  young 
and  inclosing  an  area  of  -g^^  acre,  constructed  athlete  usins  the  strigil,  or  scraper,  after  the 
by  Stockbridge  at  Amherst,  is  shown  in  the  figure,  bath.  Another  undoubted  copy  is  the  marble 
Observations  with  the  lysimeters  at  Rotham-  group  of  Daochos  the  Thessalian  and  his  an- 
sted  during  twenty  years  showed  that  on  the  cestors,  discovered  at  Delphi,  which  must  repro- 
average  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  rain-  duce  the  bronzes  of  Lysippus  at  Pharsalia.  His 
fall  escaped  in  the  drainage  of  bare  soils,  the  portraits  of  Alexander  were  celebrated,  and  he 
proportion  varying  slightly  with  the  different  was  said  to  be  the  only  artist  in  bronze  to  whom 
depths.  In  observations  made  by  Klucharov  at  the  King  would  sit.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
Moscow,  Russia,. on  bare  soils  inclosed  in  metal  bust  of  Alexander  in  the  Louvre  and  perhaps 
cylinders  driven  into  the  soil,  approximately  one-  the  bronze  mounted  Alexander  from  Pompeii  are 
fourth  of  the  rainfall  percolatea  through  a  depth  based  on  Lysippean  originals.  He  is  said  to  have 
of  20  cm.  of  soil.  With  soils  covered  with  plants  produced  1500  statues,  all  in  bronze,  and  to  have 
the  percolation  was  much  less.  Stockbridge  given  special  attention  to  the  technical  details 
found  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  rainfall  perco-  of  the  casting.  He  executed  the  equestrian 
lated  through  a  bare  drift  soil  three  feet  deep,  statues  of  twenty-five  Macedonians  who  fell  at 
Sturtevant  concluded  from  observations  made  at  the  passage  of  the  Granicus,  which  Metellus 
Geneva  that  lysimeters  as  ordinarily  constructed  transported  to  Rome;  a  fine  bronze  statue  of 
do  not  give  results  applicable  to  soils  in  their  Cupid,  with  a  bow;  several  statues  of  Jupiter, 
natural  condition,  mainly  because  the  soil  in  the  one  of  which,  60  feet  high,  was  at  Tarentum ;  one 
lysimeter  is  not  in  connection  with  a  permanent  of  Hercules,  which  was  removed  to  Rome;  the 
water-table.  He  attempted  to  overeome  this  Sun-god,  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four  horses ;  "Op- 
objection  by  constructing  a  lysimeter  provided  portunity"  ( Kairos ),  represented  as  a  youth  with 
with  an  artificial  water-table.  With  such  a  wings  on  his  ankles  on  the  point  of  flying  from 
lysimeter  the  drainage  was  approximately  37  the  earth.  Of  these  we  have  no  certain  traces, 
per  cent,  of  the  rainfall  under  sod,  41  per  cent,  unless,  as  is  not  improbable,  a  standing  Hercules 
with  bare  soil,  and  43  per  cent,  with  soil  cultivated  in  the  Pitti  Palace  is  derived  from  this  source, 
three  inches  deep.  While  it  is  doubtful  whether  The  same  type  distorted  into  the  over-developed 
lysimeters  even  with  the  greatest  care  in  their  athlete  appears  in  the  later  well-known  Fames^e 
construction  and  management  give  results  repre-  Hercules  by  Glycon.  To  him  or  his  immediate 
senting  accurately  the  conditions  actually  obtain-  followers  may  also  be  attributed  the  Silenus 
ing  in  natural  soils,  they  have  proved  valuable  holding  the  infant  Dionysus,  of  which  there  are 
for  comparative  scientific  studies,  not  only  on  several  extant  copies,  and  the  seated  Hermes  in 
percolation,  but  on  the  losses  of  soil  constituents  bronze  from  Herculaneum. 

in  drainage  and  on  the  process  of  nitrification        LTSKAITOBB,  Ifl-skftn'dSr,  Clacs  Chbistof- 

(q.T.)  in  soils     For  furtter  information  on  the  ^^^^^   (1558-1623)      A  Danish  historian,  bom 

subject,  consult:  Gilbert,  "Observations  on  Ram-  .     g^      ^      jj    ^^  ^.^  t^^^J        ,,.  jj^^,^^        , 

fal^  Percolation,  and  Evaporation,"  in  /Jotfcam-  j.^^j  „g^^,     ^„  ^^  y^^  „  ^t„,  ^^  Herfoelge. 

8ted  MemotrSy  vol.  vu.    (London,   1890)  ;   Stock-  -o    -a       ta*..-.       u^   JL    4.  vj 

bridge.   Investigations  in  Rainfall.  Percolation,  Kt^l.«     n„-52!   I^JLT^J^JS^    n^"^ 

and    Evaporation    (Boston,    1879)  ;    New    York  ffon'^'^^:   Danske  Kongers  Blosgtehog    (\(i22) 

State  Experiment  Station  Reports    1882,   1887,  "V^I^I?  ^,  *  P'**!"*  *?  *  ^'f'^  °J  P*""*'''' 

1888.  1890;  Dehgrain,  "Les  eaiic  de  drainage  des  n^'^L   Jl,f<.h°li^^  T^  Sf  SL  TLr*/"* 

♦^,.T.«c.  ««u;,rAo  "  i^   A^^^j^a,   A  ^^^^^j^..^^  ,t«i  DonicM,  which  appeared  in  the  Monumenta  In- 

vll    !p?.-«    i«QQ  Agronomtquea,  vol.  ^^.^^  ^^^  GeiZhnicarum  (1763),  and  is  a  list 

XIX.   uaris,  i»yj).  ^^  ^jj  Danish  writers  up  to  his  time.     Consult 

IiYSIP'PUS     (Lat.,    from    Gk,  AiStrirrw).    A  Rordam,  Lysfcander*  Letmed  (Copenhagen,  1868). 
celebrated  Greek  sculptor.    A  native  of  Sicyon,  in  •,«/>*     *         /^ 

the  Peloponnesus,  he  was  at  first  a  worker  in        IiYSOL  (from  Gk.  XiJtrcir,   lysein,  fut  of  Xfcr, 

bronze,   and  then  applied  himself  to   statuary,  lyein,  to  loose).    A  brown,  oily,  clear  liquid  with 

becoming  the  head  of  the  Sicvonian  school,  and  the  »»  ^^^  resembling  creosote  but  less  pronounced. 

founder  of  a  new  style,  which  was  at  the  basis  It  is  prepared  from  tar  oil  by  saponification,  and 

of  a  IsiTge  part  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Hellenistic  contains  about  50  per  cent,   of  cresols.     It  ia 

ape.     The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  not  soluble   in  water,   alcohol,  chloroform,  glycerin, 

known,  but  he  was  an  older  contemporary  of  and   benzine.      With    water    it    forms   a   clear, 

Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  long  survived.  His  frothy,   soapy  liquid.     This  property  is  a  dis- 

artistic  activity  thus  falls  in  the  last  part  of  the  advantage  in  surgical  work  requiring  the  use  of 

fourth   centuiy.     He   claimed   to  have   had  no  instruments,  as  it  renders  them  somewhat  slip- 
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pery.  For  purposes  where  a  lubricant  is  desired 
it  is  a  useful  antiseptic  for  the  hands  in  a  1  to  2 
per  cent,  solution.  Its  chief  value  is  found  in 
obstetrical  work. 

LYSONS,  ll'sonz,  Daioel  (1762-1834).  An 
English  topo^^pher  and  antiquary.  He  grad- 
uated at  oaint  Afary's  Hall,  took  orders,  was 
appointed  curate  of  Mortlake  in  1784,  and  in  1790 
curate  of  Putney,  Surrey.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  Environs  of  London  (4  vols.,  1792-06),  un- 
dertaken through  the  encouragement  of  Horace 
Walpole,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  He  also 
began  the  preparation  of  a  work  entitled  Magna 
Britannia,  being  a  Condae  Topographical  Ac- 
count of  the  Several  Counties  of  Great  Britain 
(1806-22),  of  which  onlv  six  volumes  were  pub- 
lished. His  further  publications  include  Select 
Paalma  (1799)  and  A  View  of  the  Revenues  of 
the  Parochial  Clergy  of  This  Kingdom   (1824). 

IiYSONS^  Samtjel  (1763-1819).  An  English 
antiquary,  brother  of  Daniel  Lysons  (q.v.),  bom 
at  Rodmarton.  Although  educated  for  the  bar, 
he  relinquished  the  law  for  antiquarian  pursuits. 
He  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the 
Tower  of  London  in  1803,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  1812.  He  published  Roman  An- 
tiquities Discovered  at  Woodohester  { 1797 ) ,  and 
Reliquia  Britannico-Romana  (1801-17).  He 
wrote  also  for  the  Archofologia,  and  assisted  his 
brother  Daniel  in  the  preparation  of  the  Magna 
Britannia  in  1806-22. 

LYSSA^  LYSSOPHOBIA.  See  Htdbophobia. 

LYSTBA,  lls^tr&  (Lat,  from  Gk.  A^rrpa),  A 
city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  in  sacred  history  as  the  birthplace  of  Tim- 
othy, and  the  place  where  Paul  had  divine  honors 
offered  him  and  soon  after  was  stoned  (Acts  xiv. 
6-20).  It  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Lycaonia,  eight  hours  from  Iconium,  the 
modem  Konieh  (q.v.),  and  is  now  known  as 
Khatiln  Serai,  as  was  discovered  by  an  American 
exploring  party  in  1886.  Some  had  sought  to 
identify  it  with  the  ruins  of  Bin-bir-Kilisseh. 

LYTE,  Henbt  Francis  (1793-1847).  A  Scot- 
tish hymn-writer,  bom  at  Ednam,  near  Kelso. 
He  graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  became  scholar  (1813),  took  orders, 
and  was  a  curate  for  twenty-five  years  at  Brix- 
bam,  Devonshire.  Lyte  died  at  Nice,  November 
20,  1847.  He  was  the  author  of  many  favorite 
hymns,  as  "Jesus,  I  my  cross  have  taken/'  and 
"Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide."  His 
Miscellaneous  Poems  were  published  with  a  me- 
moir by  his  daughter  (London,  1868). 


LYTHBA^CEJB  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pL,  from 
Ly thrum,  from  Gk.  XMpov,  lythron,  gore),  The 
LoosESTBiFB  FAMILY.  A  natural  order  of  di- 
cotyledonous herbs  and  a  few  shrubs,  with  fre- 
quently four-cornered  branches,  generally  oppo- 
site entire  and  sessile  leaves,  solitary  or  clustered, 
regular  or  irregular  flowers,  either  axillary,  race- 
mose, or  in  spikes;  tubular  calyx,  into  which  the 
very  deciduous  petals,  when  present,  are  inserted. 
The  stamens  are  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  below  the  petals,  sometimes  equal  to  them 
in  number,  sometimes  two  or  three  times  as  many. 
The  generally  two  to  six  celled  superior  ovary 
ripens  into  a  membranous  capsule  with  numer- 
ous seeds.  There  are  about  360  known  species, 
embraced  in  20  genera,  natives  of  tropical  and 
temperate  or  even  of  cold  climates.    The  henna 


(q.v.)  of  Egypt  is  produced  by  Lawsonia  alba,  a 
plant  of  this  order.  The  leaves  of  another  {Pern- 
phis  aoidula)  are  said  to  be  a  common  pot-herb 
on  the  coasts  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The 
leaves  of  Ammonia  baccifera,  an  East  Indian 
aquatic  plant,  are  verv  acrid  and  are  sometimes 
used  as  blisters.  The  principal  genera  are 
Peplis,  Lythrum,  Cuphea,  and  Lagerstrcemia.  By 
Bentham  and  Hooker  the  pomegranate  {Punica 
Granatum)  is  included  in  this  order,  while  Eng- 
ler  makes  the  genus  the  type  of  a  separate  order 
Punicacese.    S^  Pohsgranate. 

IiYTHBTTK  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  XhOpov,  ly- 
thron, gore;  so  called  from  the  crimson  or  pur- 
ple color  of  the  flowers).  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  called  also  loosestrife  in  common  with 
Lysimachia  (q.v.),  although  belonging  to  an- 
other order,  Primulaces.  The  herb  is  slender, 
with  opposite  or  scattered,  mostly  sessile  leaves, 
and  large  purple  flowers.  The  Lythrum  Sala^ 
carta,  or  spiked  loosestrife,  is  a  European  peren- 
nial, but  is  found  in  wet  meadows,  particularly 
in  New  England  and  eastern  New  York,  where 
it  is  frequently  cultivated;  leaves  lanceolate, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  sometimes  whorled  in 
threes ;  stamens  12 — ^twioe  the  number  of  petals— 
6  long  and  6  short.  It  is  a  fine,  tall,  rather 
downy  plant,  with  large  flowers,  from  crimson  to 
purple.  By  growing  in  dry  places  the  plant  be- 
comes more  downy  and  hoary,  and  considerably 
dwarfed.  It  has  a  mucilaginous,  astringent 
taste.  The  blackiish-brown,  branching,  and  fibrous 
root  is  also  astringent,  mucilage  and  tannin  be- 
ing its  principal  constituents.  It  is  mentioned  in 
some  pharmacopiBias.  The  principal  species  indi- 
genous to  the  United  States  are  Lythrum  Hya- 
sopifolia,  a  low  annual,  from  6  to  10  inches  hi^, 
the  petals  pale  purple,  found  in  marshes  on  tne 
coast  of  New  England  and  New  Jersey.  Lythrum 
alatum,  a  tall  and  wand-like  perennial,  with 
leaves  from  oblong-ovate  to  lanceolate,  and  deep 
purple  flowers,  grows  from  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin southward.  Lythrum  lineare,  a  slender 
species,  from  3  to  4  feet  tall«  bushy  at  the  top, 
with  short,  linear,  chiefly  opposite  leaves,  whit- 
ish petals,  grows  in  brackish  marshes  in  New 
Jersey  and  southward.  Under  cultivation  these 
plants  improve  greatly,  and  a  number  of  kinds 
are  offered  by  florists.  They  are  of  easy  culti- 
vation, growing  readily  and  flowering  freely  iu 
moist  soil. 

LYTLE,  llt'l,  WiLUAM  Haines  (1826-63). 
An  American  soldier  and  poet.  He  was  born  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  graduated  at  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege, studied  law  and  began  practice,  but,  having 
soldierly  antecedents,  he  volunteered  for  the  Mex- 
ican War«  was  chosen  captain  of  the  Second  Ohio 
Regiment,  and  soon  after  the  war  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature.  Before  the  Civil  War 
he  had  become  major-general  of  militia,  and  in 
1861  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Tenth 
Ohio.     He  was  severely  wounded  in  September, 

1861,  and  soon  after  resuming  active  service  was 
again  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  October  8, 

1862,  but  was  soon  exchanged  and  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  November  29,  1862. 
He  was  then  actively  engaged  with  the  Army  of 
the  West  till  he  was  killed  leading  a  charge  of 
his  brigade  at  Chickamauga.  Lytle  is  also  well 
remembered  through  his  poem.  Address  of  An- 
iony  to  Cleopatra,  beginning  "I  am  dying,  Egypt, 
dying;  ebbs  the  crimson  life- tide  fast.*'  ms  Poems 
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were  edited  with  Memoir  bjr  Venable   (Cincin-  1768  be  was  elected  to  Parliament,  but  almost 

nati,  1884).  immediately  unseated  on  petition.     In  1773  he 

LTTTELTOW,  Ufl-ton.    A  seaport  of  South  t~^  ^i^  /«*i  ""  *?«  ^ouse  of  Lords,  after  his 

Island,  New  Zealand,  on  Port  Lyttelton,  in  the  !»*»«»"'  death,  and  gamed  some  repuUtion  by 

Provii^ce  of  Canterbiiry,  five  miles  southeast  of  ^"^  "rt^'w  ^n^w^V""^  '  ,  iT"**'^ 
Ohristchurch  (q.v.)  (Mip:  New  Zealand,  D  5).  >««?•  «  Combe's  flwftolwd.  Because  of  his  gen- 
It  has  extensive  harbor  accommodations  and  is  "*'  views  in  politics  and  his  vigorous  style,  and 
the  outlet  for  the  exports  of  the  region.  Popula-  ?»  '^""^  «>*  .^,  **«*.  *'!**''*  ^"  unseated 
tion  in  1901  4023  or  from  Commons  just  before  the  first  of  the  Letiera, 
•  *.....,,..  '^^  it  has  been  argued  that  Lyttelton  was  the  author 
LYTTELTON,  Edwabd,  Lord  Lyttelton  of  the  Letters^  of  Junius.  Consult  the  Quarterly 
(1589-1645).    An  English  jufist,  bom  at  Muns-  Review,  vol.  xc.  (London,  1852). 

&  tnr;]::^po^^tj^^^^^^^^  bI^^^il  i^:^i.^f  ^^  ^-^^ 

Wales  in  1621.    In  1626  he  was  elected  to  Par-  Bulwee.    See  Bulweb-Lytton,  Edwaed, 

liament,    in    1631    was    appointed    Recorder   of  LYTTON,,  Edwabd  Robebt   Bulweb    (1831- 

London,  and  in   1634  was  made  Solicitor-Gen-  91).     A  poet  and  statesman,  only  son  of  the 

eral.    He  was  successfully  advanced  by  the  King  novelist  Bulwer-Lytton    (q.v.)    and  best  known 

to  be  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas  in  1640,  under  his  pseudonvm  Owen  Meredith^^ja^  was 

Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  in  1641,  and  a  bom   in   London,   J^ovember  8,    1831.     He  was 

peer  in  the  same  year.    In  1642  he  escaped  with  educated   at   Harrow   and   at   Bonn,   where   he 

the  Great  Seal  to  Charles  I.  at  York,  in  1643  devoted  himself  to  modem  languages.    After  long 

was   required  by  Parliament  to  restore   it  on  service  as  diplomatist  at  Washington,  where  he 

pain  of  losing  his  place,  and  in  1644  was  ap-  was  private  secretary  to  his  uncle.  Lord  Dalliiig 

pointed   First   Commissioner   of   the    Treasury.  (1849),  at  Florence,  Paris,  The  Hague,  Madrid, 

He  was  vacillating  in  character,  and  frequently  Vienna    (1868-72),  Constantinople,  Lisbon,  and 

incurred  the  distrust  of  both  Parliamentarians  ether  places,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Beaoons- 

and  Royalists.  field  to  be  Viceroy  of  India  ( 1876).    The  memor- 

▼  irmmvT  nvw  rt a    ^ -n         t ^  aWc  events  of  his  administration  were  the  procla- 

/i7^Tf^^\^*?T\^?^^*''''*^"^i'r'^  ^nation  of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India,  the 

(1709-73)      An  English  stetesman  and  author.  ^  ^^^.       ^^^  ^^  j^^^^^  ^ar.    A  man  of 

He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church  f^^^^  ^ne  and  resources,  he  inaugurated 
Oxford,  entered  Parliament  in  1730,  held  several  internal  reforms  in  the  Government  of 
high  political  offices,  and  distinguished  himself  j^^.^  j^  igg^  y^^  resigned  and  returned  to 
in  debate.  Lyttelton  was  a  f nend  of  Pope  and  England.  His  administration  of  India  was  harsh- 
other  literary  men,  and  himself  had  once  a  con-  j  ^nticised.  He  was  even  accused  of  being  a 
siderable  reputation  as  an  author.  Among  his  ^  .  ^j  Downing  Street.  Time,  however, 
works  are:  Ohseryati^  <m  th^  Conversion  and  *;roight  a  change.  His  political  opponente  came 
ApostUshxp  of  Baxnt  Paul  ( 1747 ) ,  a  treatise  on  ^  ^^^.^  ^^^   ^^  ^^e  death  of  his  father  ( 1873) 

??"!jj^°  7*^Tw'  ^'f'S'^  ?f  /??«.^«?\'*  he  became  Baron  Lytton,  and  in  1880  was  made 
(1760  ;  and  a  History  of  Henry  IL  (1764-67),  Eari  of  Lytton.  In  1883  he  published  the  first  two 
a  work  of  great  r^arch,  but  now  superseded,  y^^^^^^  Jf  ^  biography  of  his  father.  This  biog- 
His  verse,  inferior  to  his  proae  was  chiefly  in-  ^^  unfortunately,  breaks  off  with  thi^  y^r 
eluded  in  Poetical  Works  ( 1786 ) .  jg^g.  The  son  would  have  been  put  to  a  severe  test 
LYTTELTON,  Geoboe  William,  fourth .  had  he  candidly  followed  his  father's  career  from 
Baron  Lyttelton  (1817-76).  An  English  states-  1832  on.  From  1887  till  his  death,  November 
man  and  scholar,  born  in  London.  He  was  edu-  24,  1891,  he  was  British  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
cated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Among  his  many  volumes  of  verse  are:  Clytem- 
He  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  1846,  and  nestra  (1855);  The  Wa«4erer -fl 857 ) ,  contain- 
later  chairman  of  the  Canterbury  Association,  ing  his  best  lyrics;  Lucile  (1860),  a  very  pop- 
which  sent  Church  of  England  colonists  to  New  ular  novel  in  verse,  avowedly  borrowed  in  part 
Zealand ;  was  principal  of  Queen's  College,  Bir-  from  George  Sand's  Lavinia.  Lucile  is  in  rhyming 
mingham,  first  president  of  the  Birmingham  and  anapsestic  couplets,  and  therefore  an  interesting 
Midland  Institute,  a  founder  of  the  Saltby  experiment  in  English  literary  history.  Lytton 
Training-School,  a  member  of  the  Public  Schools  himself  rather  disapproved  of  Lucile,  Tana- 
Inquiry  Commission  (1861),  and  Chief  Commis-  hduser,  written  in  collaboration  with  Julian 
sionerof  Endowed  Schools  (1869).  He  and  iGlad-  Fane  (1861),  imitations  of  Tennyson;  Serhski 
stone  married,  on  the  same  day,  the  sisters  Mary  Pesme  (1861),  imitations  of  Servian  songs; 
and  Catherine  Glynn.  He  wrote  Ephemera  ( 1864-  Orval,  or  the  Fool  of  Time,  a  work  of  importance 
72).  Consult  Gladstone,  Brie/ 3fcmonaZ«  o/ Lord  because  it  is  the  only  English  reflection  of  the 
Lyttelton  (London,  1876).  mystical  poetry  of  Poland  that  arose  after  the 

LYTTELTON,  Sir  Thomas.    See  Littuston,  ?,^*^^^S^^°  J(  ^m'**.^!^^^n«f*;?^  I  ^".^!f  !« 

ft.     fTTinxTAfi  ^^^9    (1874);    Olenavertl    (1885),    a    novel    m 

oir  iHOMAs.  ^^j^^.   ^^^  ^.^^  ^^ppy    (1892),  are  his  other 

LYTTELTON",  Thomas,  second  Baron  Lyttel-  most  indicative  works.    Consult  Selections  from 

TON  (1744-79).   An  English  politician,  known  as  Poems^  with  preface  by  Betham-Edwards   (Lon- 

the  "Wicked  Lord  Lyttelton,"son  of  Baron  George  don,   1890).     Consult  also  Balfour,  History  of 

Lyttelton.    He  was  bom  at  Hagley,  and  was  edu-  Lord  Lytton's  Indian  Administration,  1876-1880 

cated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  (London,  1899). 
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MThe  thirteenth  letter  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet.  In  form  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Phoenician  /W^ 
through  the  Greek  and  Latin  M 
with  llttiTe  variation  to  the 
present  time.  Its  form  in  the 
Runic  futhark,  for  example,  is  P^,  where  it 
stands  as  the  twentieth  rune  and  is  called  Mann. 
The  Greek  name  for  the  letter,  mu,  comes  from 
the  Phoenician  mu,  'water.'  This  was  probably 
the  original  form  of  the  word,  the  Hebrew  m&n 
being  a  translation. 

PuoNETic  Chabacteb.  Phonetically  m  is  a  la- 
bial nasal  sound  made  by  pursing  the  lips  to- 
gether and  vibrating  the  vocal  chords^  at  the 
same  time  allowing  some  nasal  resonance.  Popu- 
larly m  and  n  are  classed  with  liquids  and  semi- 
vowels. The  soimd  m,  particularly  in  the  initial 
position,  has  been  subject  to  but  slight  variations 
from  the  time  of  Indo-Germanic  unity  to  the 
present,  as  Indo-Germanic  ^mAter,  Sanskrit 
ni4(or,  Greek  M^^Pf  Latin  mater,  Old  Irish 
m%athir.  Old  Church  Slavic  mati,  Anglo-Saxon 
fnddor,  English  mother.     Sometimes  m  is  sub- 

{'ect  to  the  same  doubling  as  other  consonants, 
n  common  speech  it  is  occasionally  pronounced 
with  an  almost  vocalic  value,  thus  helm  as 
helum,  chasm  as  chazum. 

As  A  Symbol.  In  Roman  notati<Xi  M  =  1000 ; 
M  w^ith  a  dash  over  it  =  1,000,000.  In  academic 
degree  M.  stands  for  Master  {magister),  as 
A.SL;  for  Medicine  in  M.D.  {Medicina  Doctor)  ; 
for  Member  in  M.  P.,  Member  of  Parliament. 

ICAABTEHS,  m&r^t«ns,  Maabten  (1858—). 
A  novelist  of  Dutch  birth  and  English  training, 
whose  real  name  is  J.  M.  W.  van  der  Poorten- 
Schwartz.  His  stories  were  written  by  him  in 
English  and  first  won  fame  in  his  adopted  coun- 
try and  language,  having  been  only  lately  trans- 
lated into  Dutch.  Maartens's  boyhood  was  passed 
in  England,  his  school  years  in  Germany,  his 
university  period  in  Holland,  where  he  studied 
law.  He  has  since  resided  near  Utrecht,  observ- 
ing Dutch  life  minutely,  yet  with  a  cosmopolitan 
detachment  that  has  led  some  to  regard  his  de- 
scriptions as  untrue,  or  at  least  disproportionate, 
and  so  unjust.  His  first  novel,  The  Sin  of  Jooat 
Avelingh  (1889),  was  clever  and  successful  both 
with  critics  and  with  the  public.  The  public  was 
fascinated  by  the  story,  tne  critics  were  won  by 
the  well-knit  analysis  of  motive.  The  same  quali- 
ties unite  in  An  Old  Maid'8  Love  (1891)  and  A 
Question  of  Ta«f f  (1891),  which  mark  a  stylistic 
Advance.    Ood*$  Fool  (1892)  is,  however,  a  novel 
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distinctly  superior  to  either  of  ita  predecessors. 
The  Greater  Glory  (1894)  was  first  to  gain  for 
Maartens  that  general  and  cosmopolitan  recogni- 
tion that  has  been  accorded  also  to  My  Lady 
Nobody  (1895)  and  to  his  later  novels.  Maar- 
tens is  both  an  artist  and  a  moralist.  In  all 
his  books  the  moral  idea  dominates  and  gives 
distinction  and  dignity  to  the  diction. 

HAAS^  m&s.    An  affluent  of  the  Rhine.    See 
Meusb. 

HAAS,  Joseph  ( 1847-86) .  An  English  singer 
of  Dutch  descent,  bom  at  Dartford,  Kent.  He 
was  solo  chorister  in  Rochester  Cathedral  (1857- 
62),  and  then  a  clerk  in  Chatham  Dockyard 
until  he  went  to  Milan  to  continue  his  vocal 
studies  under  San  Giovanni  (1869-71).  His 
first  appearance  in  London  was  at  a  concert  in 
Saint  James's  Hall,  and  the  following  year  he 
appeared  at  Covent  Garden  as  the  hero  in  Bou- 
cicault's  BaUl  and  Bijou  (1872).  After  an 
American  tour  with  Miss  Kellogg's  English  Opera 
Company  he  was  chief  tenor  in  the  Carl  Rosa 
company  (1878-81),  next  with  Manleson  at  Her 
Majesty's  Opera,  and  in  1883  took  the  leading 
rOle  in  Lohengrin,  He  was  most  popular,  how- 
ever, as  an  oratorio  or  concert  singer,  for  his 
acting  was  not  on  a  par  with  his  artistic  vocal- 
ization. He  sang  at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts  in 
Paris  (1884),  and  in  the  Bach-Handel  Festival 
at  Brussels  (1885),  and  was  tenor  soloist  in  the 
first  presentation  of  DvoTftk's  Spectre  Bride  and 
of  Stanford's  Three  Holy  Children  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Musical  Festival  the  same  year.  Mas- 
senet wrote  Apollo*a  Invocation  specially  for 
Maas,  who  sang  it  at  the  Norwich  Festival 
(1884),  and  he  also  gave  the  first  rendering  of 
the  Chevalier  des  Grieux  in  Massenet's  Manon 
(Drury  Lane,  1885). 

XAASy  Louis  (1852-89).  A  German-Ameri- 
can pianist  and  composer.  He  was  born  at  Wies- 
baden, but  was  brought  up  in  London,  studied 
with  his  father  and  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory, 
was  a  pupil  afterwards  of  Liszt,  and  came  to 
America  in  1880.  He  made  Boston  his  head- 
quarters, conducted  the  Philharmonic  Society 
(1881-82),  taught  at  the  conservatory,  gave  re- 
citals in  different  cities  of  the  United  States, 
and  composed  a  number  of  songs,  as  well  as  or- 
chestral and  pianoforte  pieces.  His  American 
symphony.  On  the  Prairies,  was  given  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall  (1883). 

HAASIK^   mA-llMn.      A    seaport   of   Leyte» 
Philippines,  situated  on  the  extreme  southwest 
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coast  of  the  island    (Map:    Philippine  Islands,  School,  Harvard,  in  1876,  and  from  1875  to  1883 

J   9).     It  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  acted  as  assistant  in  chemistry  there.     In  1883 

and  exports  hemp.    Population,  0674.  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the 

MAASS,  mas,  Eenst   (1866—).     A  German  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleyeland,  Ohio, 

classical    philologist,    born    at    Kolberg,    Pome-  ^^  *^®  American  Chemical  Journal  he  published 

rania;    professor   of   classical   philology   in   the  numerous  papers  giving  the  results  of  original 

University  of  Marburg.    His  studies  cover  a  wide  researches  in  the  laboratory  at  Cambridge.  After 

field,  but  he  is  best  known  for  his  investigations  ^«  removed  to  Cleveland  he  became  associated 

in  Greek  and  Roman  religion  and  for  his  works  ^^^^  ^^^  electric  production  of  aluminum.     In 

on   Aratus.     Among  his   published   works   are:  this  connection  he  invented  a  new  method  for  the 

De  Attali  Rhodii  Fragmentis  Arateis    (Greifs-  preparation  of  anhydrous  aluminum  chloride, 

wald,  1888) ;  Aratea  (Berlioi  1892) ;  Arati  PhcB-  TSATBIE,  Hamilton  Wright   (1846—).     An 

nomena  ( Berlin,  1803);  CommentarioruminAra-  American  essayist,   editor,  critic,   and  lecturer, 

turn  ReliquicB   (Berlin,  1808)  ;   Orpheus,  Unter-  bom  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.     He  graduated  at 

au^hungen    zur    griechisch-rbmischen    altchrist-  Williams  College  in  1867,  and  at  the  Law  School 

lichen   Jenseitadichtung  und  Religion    (Munich,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  in  1869. 

1895).  In    1870   he   joined   the   editorial   staff   of   the 

HAASSEK,    mas'cn,    Fbiedsich    Bebnhabd  Christian  Union,  afterwards  called  The  Outlook, 

Christian    (1823-1000).     An   Austrian   jurist,  of  which  he  became  associate  editor.    Mr.  Mabie 

born  at  Wismar  and  educated  at  Jena,  Berlin,  ^^  well  known  as  a  public  speaker  and  lecturer, 

Kiel,  and  Rostock.    In  1855  he  was  made  profes-  ^^^  American  culture  owes  him  much  for  spread- 

sor  of  Roman  law  at  Pesth,  and  in  the  same  year  ^^S  a  ^o\e  of  good  reading  in  the  United  Stetes.  His 

at  Innsbruck.     In  1860  he  became  professor  of  works  include:   Norae  StoHea,  Retold  from  the 

both  Roman  and  canon  law  at  Gratz,  and  eleven  £^«*  ^}^^^)  ''  ^^^^^^e  in  New  England  (1890) ; 

years  later  at  Vienna.     His  works  include:   Qe-  ^V  ^^^y^^^^j}^^^^  K^^^*  Btudtea  in  lAtera- 

achichte  der  Quellen  und  der  Litteratur  dea  fca-  *^^ ,    18?^ )  \   ^^  ^^  ^^^  ««^  Elsewhere 

noniachen  Rechta    (1870)  ;    Neun  Kapitel  uher  (1891)  5  ^»  <^  ^^orest  of  Arden  (1891)  ;  Esaajfs 

freie  Kirche  und  Qewiaaenafreiheit  (1876).  "*  Ltterary  Interpretation    (1892);   Eaaaya  on 

MAA8TSTCBT     ma'afrlKf       A   ritv   of   the  ^^«f"''«  ^^  Culture   (1896);  Eaaaya  on  Books 

xtTT^^       a      W                               ^  ^^  Culture  (1897);  Eaaaya  on  Work  and  Cul- 

Netherlands.     See  Maestricht.  ^^^^  ^  1898)  ;  The  Life  of  the  SpiHt  ( 1899) ;  Wi^ 

MAAT,  or  MAT.     An  Egyptian  goddess  of  Jiam   Shakeapeare,   Poet,   Dramatiat,   and   Man 

truth   and  justice,   daughter   of   the   sun  or   of  (1900);  A  Child  of  Nature  (1901);  Works  and 

Phthah.     She  guides  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  Daya    (1902);    Pardblea   of   JAfe    (1902).      As 

Osiris.     Maat  is  represented  with  the  ostrich-  these  titles  show,  Mr.  Mabie's  books,  with  one 

feather,  the  hieroglyph  for  *mat'  (truth),  on  her  or  two  exceptions,  comprise  essavs  or  familiar 

head.  talks  on  literature,  on  nature,  and  on  the  spirit- 

MAB   (Olr.  medh,  queen  of  Connaught,  men-  ual  life.     The  keynote  of  Mr.  Mabie's  books  is 

tioned  in  Irish  poems  of  the  twelfth  century;  interpretation  and  appreciation,  rather  than  mi- 

hardly  connected  with   Welsh   mah,  child).   In  nute  scholarship. 

Celtic  folk-lore,  the  midwife  of  the  fairies.  In  MABrLLON",  mA'b^'yftN',  Jean  (1632-1707). 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (I.  iv.)  she  is  represented  as  A  learned  French  Benedictine.  He  was  bom  at 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  and  her  office,  poetically  Saint  Pierremont  in  Champagne,  became  a  mem- 
transformed,  is  to  deliver  men's  minds  of  fancies  ber  of  the  Congregation  of  Saint  Maur  in  1653, 
and  dreams.  She  appears  in  Dryden's  Nymphi-  and  gave  his  life  to  historical  research.  In  1682 
dia,  and  also  in  the  poems  of  Ben  Jonson,  Herrick,  and  1683  Colbert  sent  him  to  Burgundy  and  Ger- 
and  others.  She  furnished  the  title  to  Shelley's  many  to  collet  documents  relative  to  the  history 
Queen  Mah,'  Consult  Halliwell,  Illuatrationa  of  of  France,  and  in  1685  he  was  sent  to  Italy  for  a 
the  Fairy  Mythology  of  a  Midaummer  Night'a  similar  purpose.  The  results  were  published  in 
Dream  (Shakespeare  Society  Publications,  Lon-  the  Vetera  Analecta  (4  vols.,  1675-85),  and 
don,  1845).  Muawum  Italicum   (2  vols.,   1687-89).     He  also 

IICABA,  ma'b&.     Semi-civilized  Negroid  tribes  published  Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinia  Sancti  Bene- 

in  the  Sultanate  of  Wadai,  in  the  heart  of  the  dicti  (9  vols.,  1668-1702)  ;  Annalea  Ordinia  Scmcti 

Sudan,    between    Baghirmi    and    Darfur.      They  Benedicti  (6  vols.,  1703-39)  ;  De  Re  Diplomatica 

are  the  ruling  people  in  the  territory  which  was  (1681;  new  ed.  by  Adimari,  Naples,  1789).    For 

formerly  called  Dar  Maba.     Great  interest  at-  his  life,  consult  Chavin  de  Malan  (Paris,  1843)  ; 

taches  to   them   because   of  their  share   in  the  Jadart    (Rheims,    1879) ;     BSumer     (Au^burg, 

bloody  war  waged  by  the  Mohammedanized  in-  1892)  ;   also  Broglie,  Mahillon  et  la  aoci4t^  de 

habitants  against  the  pagan  negroes.    Nearly  all  Vahheye  de  Saint  Oermain  dea  Pria  (Paris,  1888). 

the  many  tribes  in  the  sultanate  belong  to  the  mABINI,    mk-Wn^,    Apolunario    (M903). 

former  class.    More  than  500  years  ago  Moslem  a  Philippine  insurgent.    He  was  fairly  educated  in 

Arabs  were  in  the  country  and  won  the  Mabas  ^j^^  Catholic  College  at  Manila,  and  entered  the 

iQoVl^"                Consult  Keane,  Africa  (London,  gpanish  public  service,  from  which  he  resigned  ia 

1^^^)*  1896,  when  he  was  advocate  of  the  public  treaa- 

ICABALACAT,  mil'bft-lil'k&t.    A  town  of  Lu-  nry.     He   immediately   devoted   himself   to  the 

zon,  Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Pampanga  Philippine    insurrection,    suffered    imprisonment 

(Map:  Luzon,  C  6).     It  is  situated  on  the  Ma-  for  nine  months,  getting  no  trial  from  the  Span- 

nila-Dagupan  Railroad,  about  15  miles  north  of  ish  authorities,  and  then  openly  joined  the  revo- 

Bacolor.    Population,  10,600.  lutionary  army.     Although   he  was  completely 

MABEBY,  ma'ber-!.  Cjuarles  FREOERig  ( 1850-  crippled  by  paralysis,  he  became  the  soul  of  the 

— ).     An  American  cherrtm*     He  was  born   in  movement  during  Aguinaldo's  temporary  defec- 

Maine,    graduated    at    the    Lawrence    Scientific  tion,  then  was  the  Generars  private  counselor^ 
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and  for  a  short  time  acted  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Bibuografhy.    Lady  Guest's  edition  has  been 

Affairs  and  head  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  sur-  superseded  in  large  measure  by  the  more  accurate 

rendered  in  1809,  but  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  text  of  Rhys  and  Evans,  The  Text  of  the  Mabino- 

allegiance  until  his  return  from  exile  in  January,  gion  and  Other  Welsh  Tales  from  the  Red  Book 

1003.  of  Hergeat  (Oxford,  1887) ,  and  by  the  translation 

lur  AmvnnrtMr  w^xk^v  »x/^  ^»  /xxz-i-v   -:««,  of  J.  Loth,  Lea  Mahinogion   (Paris,  1880).     On 

MABINOaiON,  mftb'I-ne/gl-Cn  (Welsh,  singu-  .,     hiatorv  of  the  tales   see  the  intioductions  to 

lar  mabinogi,  probably  derived  from   mabinog,  :ul^^l^7a\L:Al^l^\^^^ 

pupil  of  a  bard).  The.    The  title  of  a  series  of  ^  •!      !      already  cited;  and  w)mpare  Stephens, 

kuh  prose  tali'  from  the  Red  Book  of  Hergeat,  ^l'Z^^'\^^  It  ^IZl^  l^a^\l^rl' 

publish^  by  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  in  1838.  ^The  f^^^  J^  a  J^riefof  aXles  by^E^  A^\t 

Welsh  text  was  accompanied  by  an  English  trans-  lllVJf^^i^J^  ^Jit^il  IhLh^'ni^^u  ? 

lation  and  explanatoi^  notes,  and  the  collection  ^^^^  Zmtachrxft  fUr  celtxache  Phtlologu^,  vols.  i. 

soon  became  the  best-lmown  monument  of  mediae- 
val Welsh  literature.  Its  contents,  however,  are  MABLY,  m&'ble',  Gabriel  Bonnot  he  (1700- 
far  from  being  homogeneous.  The  tales  differ  85).  A  French  writer.  He  was  the  elder  brother 
greatly  in  age  and  subject-matter,  part  of  them  of  Condillac  (q.v.),  and  was  bom  at  Grenoble, 
standing  beside  the  old  Irish  sagas  as  represen-  March  14,  1700.  He  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
tatives  of  very  early  CJeltic  tradition,  while  others  hood,  but  resigned  the  priestly  calling,  and  be- 
seem to  come  from  French  sources  and  belong  canie  secretary  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal  de  Tencin, 
to  a  highly  developed  stage  of  Arthurian  ro-  and  attached  to  the  bureau  of  the  Minister  of 
manoe.  Onlv  a  small  part  of  tlie  collection  is  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  a  student  of  political 
strictly  entitled  to  be  called  'Mabinogion*  at  all.  science,  generally  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
But  as  a  result  of  Lady  Guest's  choice  of  title  Encyclopedists;  his  theories  go  beyond  Rousseau 
the  term  has  come  to  be  loosely  and  inaccurately  into  a  bold  communism.  Among  his  discus- 
applied  to  almost  any  prose  tale  of  the  Middle  sions  of  such  questions  should  be  cited  Entretiena 
Welsh  period.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  name,  de  Phocion  (1763),  and  Doutea  propoaia  auw 
as  well  as  in  its  application.  Lady  Guest  was  in  philoaophea  icoftomiatea  (1768).  In  1784,  in  a 
error.  She  took  the  word  mabinogi  to  mean  a  publication  entitled  Obaerpationa  aur  le  gouveme- 
*nursery-tale,'  and  consequently  adapted  her  trans-  ment  et  lea  loia  dea  Etata-Unia  d*Am6rique  (Bng. 
lation  somewhat  to  the  uses  of  children ;  but  prob-  trans.,  London,  1784),  he  predicted  the  early 
ably  the  word  comes  rather  from  tnabinog  (or  downfall  of  the  United  States.  In  his  old  age 
mebinog),  'a  literary  apprentice,'  or  a  young  man  he  saw  in  everything  proof  that  the  world  was 
who  receives  instruction  from  a  qualified  bard,  going  to  the  bad,  and  obtained  the  surname  of 
The  mabinogi  was  apparently  the  collection  of  Trophot  of  Evil.'  He  died  in  Paris,  April  23, 
tales  which  he  was  expected  to  know  and  which  1785.  His  complete  works  were  reprinted,  with 
constituted  his  stock  in  trade.  In  one  case,  how-  his  life,  in  twenty-four  volumes  (Paris,  1707). 
ever,  it  should  be  said,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  Consult  Guerrier,  L*Abb6  de  Mably,  moraliate  et 
tale  where  it  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  age  politique  (Paris,  1886). 

tJ^'  ^r^n^'^Ml^n^'LL^l  "'  ^  ^"'  MABOOTA,  mft-bWyft  (Brazilian  name).    A 

fan^   u  called  ^o6.iio^/e.t»  6m«.  ^    ^  ^^    tropical  parte  of  South  America— 

The  four  genuine  mabmogion,  perhape  more  S^    -j  .<  i .     _  VTrj.      a„  ^i^/^m-t7\a 

accurately  to  be  called  the 'four  branch^of  the  ?!^±,'"*''^  ma6o«w.     See  Colored  Plate  of 

mabinogi,'  are  the  following:   Ptcyll,  Prince  of  ■'-"^™^»  ^^ 

Dyfed;  Branwen,  Daughter  of  Llyr;  Manawyd-  KABUCHI   (1603-1760).     A  Japanese  schol- 

dan^  Son  of  Llyr;  and  Math,  Bon  of  Mathonvcy.  ar,  the  first  of  the  three  distinguished  men  of 

These  tales  go  back,  so  far  as  their  substance  learning  (Motoori  and  Hirata  being  the  others) 

is  concerned,  to  the  very  earliest  period  of  Welsh  who  attempted  to  restore  the  native  faith  of  Ja- 

traditioD.     They  are  even  held  by  some  to  con-  pan,  Shinto,  to  its  original  purity.    It  had  long 

tain  a  body  of  material  common  to  the  Gaels  been   obscured   by   Buddhism   and   the   Chinese 

and  Britons,  the  two  sreat  branches  of  the  Celtic  philosophy  when  Mabuchi,  influenced  by  a  .love 

world.     Arthur  and  nis  court  are  unknown  to  of  antiquity,  began  his  labors.    He  attacked  the 

these  ancient  tales.  foreign  faiths  and  advocated  a  return  also  to 

Among    the    remaining    tales     (not    strictly  the    social    simplicity    of    ancient    times,    con- 

mabinogion)    published  by  Lady  Guest,  several  forming  his  mode  of  life  to  his  teachings.     He 

contain  primitive  elements  and  have  been  only  first  made  the  ancient  poetry  of  Japan  accessible 

half  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  the  Arthurian  to  modem  students;   and  he  added  greatly  to 

world.    An  example  of  this  class  is  the  story  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past.    He  was  a  voluminous 

Kulhweh  and  Oltcen,     The  tales  of  Owen  and  writer. 

Lunet^PeredurabEfrav^c^JiAQeraint  and  Enid,  MABUSE,  m&'bvr',  Jan    (c.l470-c.l541).     A 

on  the  other  hand,  are  the  product  of  mediaeval  Fiemigh  historical  and  portrait  painter.    His  real 

dhivalry  and  are  generally  held  to  go  back  to  „ame  was  Jan  Gossaert,  but  he  adopted  the  name 

French  originals.  of    Mabuse    from    his    native    toyra    Maubeuge 

The  Red  Book  of  Hergeat,  from  which  Lady  (Hainault).    His  eariy  works  show  the  influence 

Guest  derived  her  Welsh  text  of  all  these  tales,  is  of  Gherard  David  and  Quinten  Massys.    In  1613 

a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  some  ^e  was   admitted  to  the  guild   of  painters  at 

of  the  tales  are  preserved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  Antwerp.     He  was  in  the  service  of  Philip  of 

manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  the  Burgundy,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Rome  in 

present  opinion  is  that  the  collection  as  a  whole  1508,  and  during  a  visit  of  eleven  years  in  Italy 

was  put  into  its  present  shape  as  early  as  the  he  adopted  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 

end    of    the    twelfth    century.      Certain    minor  retaining,  however,  the  Flemish  types,  color,  and 

interpolations  may  be  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  minuteness  of  detail.   At  the  death  of  Philip,  in 

century.    The  dialect  is  that  of  South  Wales.  1524,  he  entered  the  service  of  Adolphus  of  Bur- 
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gundy,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Middleburg  in 
Zealand.  He  painted  for  Christian  II.  of  Den- 
mark his  dwarfs  and  children,  and  also  portraits 
of  royal  personages  for  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
He  died  at  Antwerp.  After  his  visit  to  Italy  his 
work  became  mannered;  he  used  rich  architectu- 
ral backgrounds,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Italian  style  into  Flanders.  Good  examples  of 
his  early  period  are  an  ''Adoration  of  the  £^ngB," 
in  Castle  Howard;  a  ''Madonna  Enthroned" 
(1501),  in  the  Museum  at  Palermo;  and  a 
"Madonna  by  the  Fountain,"  in  the  Ambrosiana 
at  Milan.  His  later  works  include:  "Adam  and 
Eve,"  Hampton  Court,  England,  and  Berlin  Mu- 
seum; "Neptune  and  Amphitrite,"  Berlin  Mu- 
seum; "DanaS  and  the  Golden  Shower,"  Munich 
Gallery;  "Young  Girl  Weighing  Gold  Pieces," 
Berlin  Museum;  "Jean  Carondelet,"  Louvre, 
Paris;  "Saint  Luke  Painting  the  Virgin,"  Rudol- 
finum,  Prague ;  "Christ  in  the  House  of  Simon," 
Brussels  Museiun. 

ICACAy  m&^kA.  A  group  of  tribes  of  uncertain 
linguistic  classification  wandering  in  the  forest 
region  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  in  Cen- 
tral Ecuador.  They  depend  chiefly  on  hunting, 
but  also  cultivate  some  com,  yuca,  and  tobacco. 
The^  build  huts  of  palm-leaves  and  make  pottery. 
Their  various  subtribes  are  constantly  at  war 
with  each  other,  their  weapons  being  spears  and 
blowguns,  with  poisoned  arrows.  Like  the  Jivaro 
and  other  tribes,  they  dry  the  heads  of  slain 
enemies.  They  are  not  to  l>e  confounded  with  the 
Macd  (q.v.). 

ICACABEBE,  mrkA-bll^.  A  branch  of  the 
Pampangos,  north  of  Manila  Bay,  Luzon.  They 
were  friendly  to  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  Tagalog  insurrection. 

ICACABEBE.  A  town  of  Luzon,  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Province  of  Pampanga  (Map: 
Luzon,  D  7).  It  is  situated  in  the  delta  of  the 
Rio  Grande  de  la  Pampanga,  9  miles  north  of 
Manila  Bay,  and  about  the  same  distance  south- 
east of  Bacolor.    Population,  10,400. 

ICACABI,  m&-kil^.  A  local  name  in  the 
West  Indies  for  the  lady- fish  {Albula  vulpea), 
also  called  'sanducha.'    See  Lady-Fish. 

mcADAHL,  mfik-fid'am,  John  Loudon  (1756- 
1836).  A  famous  highway  engineer  of  Scotland, 
who  originated  the  method  of  macadamizing 
roads.  He  was  born  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  September 
21,  1756,  but  passed  his  youth  in  New  York.  His 
interest  in  road  construction  was  aroused  while 
serving  as  a  road  trustee  in  Ayrshire.  After 
much  experimentation,  largely  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, he  reached  the  conclusion  that  broken 
stones  supplied  the  best  material  for  road  con- 
struction when  applied  in  a  specified  manner.  In 
1708  he  removed  to  England  and  in  1815  was  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  roads  of  the  Bristol 
district.  In  1827  he  was  appointed  general  sur- 
veyor of  the  metropolitan  roads,  and,  in  reward 
for  his  exertions  to  render  them  efficient,  received 
a  grant  of  £10,000  from  the  (jrovemment.  His 
system  rapidly  became  general  throuj?hoiit  Eng- 
land, and  was  also  introduced  into  France  with 
great  success.  McAdam  died  at  Moffat,  in  Dum- 
friesshire, November  26,  1836.  His  work  be- 
came famous,  and  his  two  books,  A  Practical 
Essay  on  the  Scientific  Repair  and  Preservation 
of  Roads  (1819),  and  Present  F(tate  of  Road- 
making  (1820),  were  widely  read.    See  Koads. 


KcADOO,  m&k-&-d9^,  William  Gibbs  ( 1820- 
94).  An  American  jurist,  bom  near  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  He  graduated  in  1846  at  East  Tennessee 
University,  and  in  1846  and  1846  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1847  he  served  in 
the  Mexican  War,  subsequently  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  from  1851  to  1860  was  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Enoxville  judicial  district.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  in  1871  became  judge  of 
the  Twentieth  Judicial  District  of  Georgia.  He 
published  various  addresses^  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  (with  Prof.  H.  C.  White)  Elementary  QeoU 
ogy  of  Tennessee. 

ICACAHUBA  (ni&'kft-h59a>&)  PALM.  See 
Macaw-Tbee. 

ICACAISEy  ma-kftr^.  A  mediaeval  chanson  de 
geste,  which  dates  from  about  the  twelfth  century. 
In  some  form  or  other  it  can  be  traced  through 
most  European  literature.  The  theme  of  the  chan- 
son is  the  persecution  of  Blanchefieur,  wife  of 
Charlemagne,  by  Macaire  de  Losane.  In  its  pres- 
ent form  it  is  a  translation,  in  a  mixture  of 
French  and  Venetian  dialects,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  1856  by  F.  Guessard.  The  story  con- 
tains a  version  of  the  famous  "Dog  of  Montargis" 
legend  (see  Montabqis),  in  which  a  faithful  dog 
exposes  his  master's  murder  and  in  combat  kills 
the  murderer.  Robebt  Macaibe  is  a  modem 
type  of  rogue  in  French  comedy.  At  first  the 
character  represented  merely  the  ordinary  brig- 
and cutthroat,  but  it  was  developed  by  Fr6d6nc 
Lemattre  into  a  fantastic  type  of  thief  and 
assassin.  There  is  a  melodramatic  farce  in 
three  acts  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  W.  E. 
Henley  entitled  Macaire, 

ICcAI/ESTEBy  l^iiLES  Daioel  (1833-69).  An 
American  soldier,  born  in  New  York  City.  Ho 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1856,  entered  the 
engineer  service^  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  in 
1861.  After  serving  at  various  places  in  the 
East,  he  became  in  October,  1862,. chief  engineer 
of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio.  He  later  served 
with  General  Grant  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg 
and  took  part  in  the  operations  against  Mobile. 
He  was  brevetted  colonel,  April  23,  1864,  and  a 
year  later  brigadier-general.  He  continued  in  the 
engineer  service  after  the  war  closed. 

MACALESTEB  CGXiLEGE.  A  coeducational 
institution  of  learning  under  Presbyterian  con- 
trol in  Macalester  Park,  Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
founded  in  1884.  It  has  an  academy  and  a 
collegiate  department,  a  music  department,  and  a 
summer  school.  It  confers  the  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  Litt.  B.  In  1902  the  attendance  was  80  in 
the  academy  and  90  in  the  college.  The  library 
contained  8000  volumes.  The  faculty  numbered 
15.  The  college  buildings  with  the  grounds  are 
valued  at  $160,000.    The  income  was  $18,000. 

ICcALL,  m'-kftK,  Robebt  Whitakeb  (1821- 
93).  An  English  Congregational  minister,  found- 
er of  the  McAU  Mission  in  France.  He  was  bom 
in  Macclesfield,  was  edudHted  at  the  University 
of  London  (1847),  and  held  pastorates  in  differ- 
ent cities  of  England  until  he  was  fifty  years 
of  age.  At  that  time,  while  minister  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  in  Hadleigh,  he  went  with 
his  wife  for  a  holiday  across  to  Paris,  where 
they  saw  the  aftermath  of  the  Commune.  While 
Mr.  McAll  was  addressing  a  street  gathering  in 
the   Rue   de   Belleville,  a  workman   spoke  out 
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fiuiu  the  crowd:  "If  any  one  will  come  among 
UB  teaching  a  religion,  not  of  hierarchy  and 
superstition,  but  of  reality,  and  earnestness  and 
liberty,  very  many  of  us  are  ready  to  listen." 
The  McAlls  accepted  the  invitation,  and  six 
months  afterwards  (January,  1872)  they  opened 
the  Mission  Populaire  £vang6lique  de  France  in 
a  small  room  in  the  Rue  Julien  Lacroix,  Belle- 
ville, the  locality  in  which  the  priests  had  been 
murdered  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  rest 
of  his  life  Mr.  McAll  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  mission.  For  his  success  in  promoting  pub- 
lic morality  and  education  in  France  he  was 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
in  1892.  He  was  an  accomplished  musician, 
and  with  his  wife  prepared  a  French  Protestant 
hymn  book.    See  McAll  Mission. 

KcALOiISTEBy  Fobt.     See  Fobt  McAllis- 

TEB. 

KcAIXISTEB,  Wabd  (c.  1830-95).  An 
American  society  leader.  He  was  born  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.j  where  his  family  had  long  been  promi- 
nent in  legal  circles,  and  in  1850  accompanied  his 
father  to  California.  Two  years  later  he  re- 
turned to  the  East  and  made  his  home  at  New- 
port and  later  in  New  York  City.  Through  his 
mother  and  his  Wife  he  was  connected  with 
many  prominent  Eastern  families,  and  as  he 
iiad  by  his  marriage  secured  a  comfortable 
fortune,  he  devoted  himself  to  social  life.  In 
this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  in  time  he  be- 
came the  most  conspicuous  leader  of  New  York 
society.  He  was  a  famous  gourmet  and  a  de- 
lightful story-teller,  but  would  probably  never 
have  become  known  outside  of  his  own  limited 
circle  had  it  not  been  for  his  chance  remark 
that  New  York's  'smart'  society  comprised  only 
400  persons,  which  was  widely  copied  in  the 
newspapers  and  was  the  origin  of  the  term  'The 
Four  Hundred.'  His  contributions  to  the  press 
and  his  book.  Society  as  I  Have  Found  It  ( 1890) , 
did  much  to  undermine  his  social  influence. 

KcALL  MISSION.  An  undenominational 
Protestant  organization  for  religious  work 
among  the  laboring  people  of  France,  where  it 
is  known  as  the  Mission  Pqpulaire  Evang4lique 
de  France,  It  was  founded  in  1872  by  the  Rev. 
R.  W.  McAll  (q.v.)  and  his  wife,  with  the  full 
svmpathy  of  tne  pastors  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Paris.  The  first  station  was  opened 
in  January,  1872,  in  Belleville,  one  of  the  artisan 
districts  of  Paris.  The  work  grew  rapidly, 
spreading  through  France  and  into  Corsica,  Al- 
geria, and  Tunis.  No  attempt  is  made  to  found 
churches;  the  meetings  are  neld  in  halls.  Con- 
verts are  directed  to  seek  membership  in  the 
nearest  church  of  their  choice,  the  pastors  of 
these  churches  giving  much  aid  in  the  work  of 
the  halls.  In  three  cases,  however,  churches 
have  been  founded  in  the  halls,  in  two  instances 
by  the  Reformed  Church  and  in  one  by  the  Free 
Church  of  France.  In  addition  to  evangelizing 
work  some  educational  and  other  institutional 
work  is  done  in  certain  of  the  larger  cities,  but 
the  work  is  maintained  strictly  on  religious 
rather  than  benevolent  lines.  In  1902  there  were 
75  halls  in  Paris,  the  departments,  and  Corsica, 
with  nearly  9000  sittings,  and  a  total  of  16,999 
religious  meetings,  a  large  distribution  of  tracts, 
and  nearly  25,000  domiciliary  visits  in  the  year. 
There  are  also  two  mission  boats  with  nearly  300 
sittings  plying  in  the  inland  waterways  of  France. 


Several  of  the  mission  halls  are  worked  in  co- 
operation with  one  or  another  of  the  French 
home  missionary  societies.  There  has  been  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  stations  since  1891. 

The  budget  in  1902  was  $68,302,  contributed 
by  friends  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Alsace, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden,  South  Africa,. 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  American 
McAll  Association  was  founded  in  1883  in  Phila- 
delphia for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  for- 
warding funds  for  the  support  of  the  mission, 
and  it  contributes  nearly  one-half  the  support  of 
the  work.  It  now  embraces  sixty-six  auxiliariea 
in  different  cities.  There  is  an  association  in 
Canada  with  ten  auxiliaries  and  there  are  twen- 
ty-two auxiliaries  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
Channel  Isles. 

HHcAI/Plir^  William  Jabvis  (1812-90). 
An  American  civil  engineer.  He  was  bom  in 
New  York,  and  after  completing  his  education 
began  engineering  and  later  directed  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement  until 
1846,  when  he  was  chosen  to  construct  the  dry- 
dock  at  the  Brookl^'n  Navy  Yard.  In  1852  he 
was  elected  State  Engineer  of  New  York,  and  in 
1854-56  State  Railroad  Commissioner.  Subse- 
quently he  was  for  two  years  engineer  and  act- 
ing president  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  con- 
structed the  water-works  of  Chicago  and  Albany. 
In  1870  he  presented  plans  which  were  accepted 
by  the  Austrian  Government  for  the  improvement 
of  the  cataracts  of  the  Danube. 

ICACAO,  m&-kou'  (In  Chinese  Ngao-mun; 
probably  derived  from  A-ma-ngaOf  the  bight  or 
inlet  of  the  goddess  Ama ) .  A  Portuguese  settle- 
ment near  the  western  entrance  to  the  Canton 
River,  China,  40  miles  west  of  the  British  colony 
of  Hong  Kong;  latitude  22°  11'  N., longitude  113» 
33'  E.  (Map:  China,  D  7).  It  occupies  a  small 
peninsula,  formerly  an  island  but  now  connected 
by  a  narrow  spit  or  neck  of  land,  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  tides,  with  the  island  and  prefec- 
ture of  Hiang-shan,  on  the  north;  area  four 
square  miles;  population,  in  1896,  78,627,  of 
whom  3898  were  Portuguese,  and  74,568  Chinese. 

'The  town  is  built  on  an  irregular  tableland, 
which  occupies  the  central  and  narrower  part  of 
the  peninsula  and  connects  several  rugged,  rapi<l- 
ly  disintegrating  granite  hills  from  200  to  500 
feet  high  on  the  south,  with  a  few  somewhat 
lower  hills  on  the  north,  where  the  land  slopes 
away  into  an  alluvial  plain  about  half  a  mile 
wide.  Still  further  north  this  rapidly  narrows 
into  the  spit  of  land  already  mentioned,  across 
which  a  barrier  was  erected  by  the  Chinese  in 
1573.  The  place  is  defended  by  numerous  little- 
needed  forts  erected  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  Within  the  walls  of  one  of 
them — Fort  Guia — was  erected  in  1865  the  first 
lighthouse  on  the  China  coast.  It  has  a  tower 
333  feet  above  the  sea. 

Macao  possesses  a  cathedral,  many  churches,  a 
theatre,  several  hospitals,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, but  no  buildings  of  special  importance 
or  architectural  beauty,  the  most  striking  object 
being  the  facade  of  the  ancient  Collegiate  Church 
erected  by  the  Jesuits  in  1594,  converted  into 
barracks  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1759, 
and  almost  totally  destroved  by  fire  in  1835. 

Macao  is  well  situated  for  trade  and  flourished 
until  the  opening  of  Hong  Kong  as  a  free  port,biit 
the  increasing  shallowness  of  its  inner  harbor 
(formed  on   the  west  by  the  large  island  of 
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Patera),  and  the  exposed  position  of  the  equally  from  a  quaint  crest  of  upright  hair  on  the  crown, 
shallow  roadstead  on  the  east,  unfit  it  for  a  and  is  numerous  all  over  Southern  India,  where 
great  seaport,  modern  vessels  having  to  lie  off  it  makes  itself  a  nuisance  by  pillaging  the  pro- 
shore  from  three  to  ^ix  miles.  Its  trade  is  now  vision  shops.  A  closely  related  species,  the  'rilawa' 
chiefly  in  transit  with  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  {Maoaoua  pileatus),  is  a  favorite  pet  and  trick 
and  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  the  Chi-  monkey  in  Ceylon.  Various  other  species  are 
nese  and  Parsis.  In  1898  it  was  valued  at  $18,-  scattered  through  the  Orient,  of  which  the  lion- 
858,000.  The  climate  of  Macao  is  delightful  and  tailed  and  rhesus  monkeys  are  elsewhere  de> 
many  Europeans  from  Hong  Kong  and  other  scribed;  the  'pig-tailed'  {Macacua  leonituut)  ,is 
southern  ports  are  attracted  here  during  the  notable  for  its  size  and  short  pig-like  tail;  and 
summer.  The  mean  temperature  is  74°  F.,  and  the  Japanese  species  {Mac<icu8  fuscatus),  whose 
the  annual  rainfall  about  67  inches,  chiefly  in  tail  is  thickly  haired,  is  the  monkey  so  con- 
July  and  August.  stantly  represented  in  Japanese  art.  The  most 
The  Portuguese  flrst  settled  here  in  1677  when  interesting  of  all  the  macaques,  however,  is  the 
certain  merchants  who  had  squatted  on  the  island  single  species  making  its  home  west  of  India — ^the 
of  Lampaco,  and  who  had  assisted  the  Chinese  'magot'  or  Barbary  ape  (Macactia  inuua). 
authorities  in  dealing  with  pirates,  were  per-  Babbabt  Ape.  This  is  the  ape  of  the  Rock  of 
mitted  to  move  hither  to  erect  warehouses.  Gibraltar  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and 
Though  Portugal  sent  out  a  royal  Governor  in  hence  remarkable  as  tne  only  monkey  living  wild 
1628,  Macao  continued  to  be  regarded  by  the  Chi-  in  Europe.  Whether  it  was  indigenous  on  the 
nese  as  Chinese  territory  until  1887,  when  by  European  side  of  the  strait,  or  was  taken  there 
treaty  China  relinquished  her  claim  on  condition  by  human  agency  in  some  past  time,  cannot  now 
that  the  land  should  never  be  alienated  without  be  determined,  but  these  apes  are  frequently  im- 
China's  consent.  It  is  now,  therefore,  governed  ported  from  the  mountains  of  Algeria  and  Moroc- 
whoUy  as  a  Portuguese  colony.  All  through  the  co,  where  they  are  a  great  pest  to  the  Arab  rus- 
stormy  days  of  early  foreign  relations  with  tics,  whose  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens  they 
China,  Macao  was  a  place  of  safe  retreat  for  plunder;  when  this  resource  fails  they  live  upon 
both  the  merchant  and  the  missionary.  Here  pine-nuts,  chestnuts,  and  the  like.  'Aieir  haoits 
Wells  Williams  set  up  his  printing  press  in  1844,  are  similar  on  Gibraltar,  where  a  score  or  more 
and  here  in  the  old  Protestant  Cemetery  are  the  are  carefully  protected  as  a  public  curiosity, 
graves  of  many  British  and  Americans  who  died  This  ape  is  undoubtedly  the  'pithecus'  of  Aris- 
at  Macao,  among  them  Robert  Morrison,  the  first  totle  and  other  ancient  writers ;  and  it  was  the 
Protestant  missionary  to  China.  Cam5es,  the  animal  from  which  the  Greek  and  other  phy- 
Portuguese  poet,  spent  eighteen  months  of  exile  sicians  obtained  all  the  information  they  had  in 
here,  and  on  one  of  the  hills  is  pointed  out  the  regard  to  human  anatomy. 

grotto  in  which  it  is  said  he  composed  part  of  Fossil  remains  of  macaques  occur  in  the  Plio- 

the  Luaiad,    Macao  is  notorious  for  its  gambling  cene  rocks  of  Europe,  and  there  is  evidence  that 

houses,  the  tax  on  which  provides  most  of  the  apes  of  this  genus  inhabited  Great  Britain  in 

public  revenue,  and  for  its  share  in  the  infamous  the  Pleistocene  period.     See  Mokket;  and  Plate 

coolie  traffic  which  came  to  an  end  only  in  1873.  of  Monkeys  of  the  Old  Wobld. 

See  SoYESHiMA.  MACABdn:    (It.  maccherani,  Olt.   fnacoa- 

ICACAPA^  m&-kA-pll^     A  town  in  Brazil,  on  ronif  from  maocare,  Lat.  macerare,  to  macerate), 

the  north  shore  of  the  Amazon  delta,  110  miles  Wheat  paste,  usually  in  the  form  of  tubes  or 

from  its  mouth  (Map:  Brazil,  G  3).    It  is  a  for-  threads,  varying  in  diameter;   formerly  an  ex- 

tified  town  with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  has  a  elusive  product  of  Italy,  but  now  made  in  France, 

good  export  trade  in  timber  and  cabinet  woods,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries.     Wheat 

Population,  4000.  containing  a  large  percentage  of  gluten  is  re- 

MACAQUE,    m4-kAk'     (Fr.    macaque,    from  quired  and  forth  is  purpose  the  hard  red  wheat 

macaco,  mWuo,  the  native  name).    An  Asiatic  Jj°??  the   Black    Sea   coast  is  mixed  ^th  the 

monkey  of  the  genus   Macacus,   of   the   family  Italian  wheat.    The  wheat  is  first  ground  into  a 

CercopithecidiB    (q.v.).     These   monkeys   are   of  coarse  meal  from  which  the  bran  is  removed,    bi 

moderate  size,  the  males  always  decidedly  larger  ^*«  ?^^  '^  »»  ^^^^^  *f"^^  ''!.  •'T'^'^.V  ?"! 

than  the  females  and  with  stronger  canini  teeth;  ««^ol»  ^^^.Z^^^f   "^l   ^^  ^   ^""".^^   with   hot 

they  have  cheek  pouches  and  large  ischial  cal-  ^^^er  and  the   dough   is   placed   in   a  vertical 

losities;  and  the  tail  is  usually  short.    Many  of  cylmder  of  brass,  8  or  9  inches  m  diameter  the 

the  monkeys  seen  in  menageries  are  macaques,  ^^ttorn  of  which  is  perforated  with  holes  of  the 

When  young  they  are  docile  and  active,  but  as  «'^  ^?^»"^-    ^^  f"f^*"g  vermicelli  and  aU  kinds 

they  grow  old  they  become  morose  and  exhibit  ?^  »«^»^  macaroni  the  holes  are  veiy  small:  but 

some  of  the  ferocity  of  their  cousins  the  baboons.  »«  makmg  the  tube  macaroni  the  holes  are  larger 

Thev  are  naturally  forest-dwelling  animals,  and  ^^^  ^^I^  a  conical  blade  inserted  to  form  the 

go  about  in  troops  which  comprise  individuals  of  ^ube.    The  dough  is  squeezed  out  of  the  cylind« 

both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.    These  troops  do  not  ^^^^"g^  these  holes,  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and 

mix  with  other  monkeys,  and  the  voices  and  ges-  cut  off  in  lengths  of  about  three  feet    The  tube 

tures  of  all  the  macaques  differ  markedly  from  macaroni  emerges  with  a  hollow  centre  and  a 

those  of  the  langurs  and  other  Oriental  monkeys,  slit  along  one  side  where  the  conical  knife  Is 

Their  diet  is  varied,  and  includes,  besides  the  attached,    but   this    quickly   closes,    forming   a 

ordinary   insects,   fruits,   and   succulent   leaves,  perfect  tube.     The  sticks  are  then  dried  in  the 

lizards,  fro^s,  and  crustaceans.    One  of  the  most  sun  and  are  ready  for  shipment, 

mdely  known,  called  by  the  Malays  *kra'  ( Maca-  The  laborious  hand  process  of  making  macaroni 

cus  cynomologus) ,  feeds  mainly  on  crabs  caught  formerly  employed  has  been  given  up.    It  is  said 

along  the  seashore.    More  familiar  is  the  bonnet  that  the  best  macaroni  is  made  in  Grognano  and 

monkey  {Macacua  Sinicus),  which  takes  its  name  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  Italy.    The  manufacture 
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of  macaroni   is  of  great  importance  to   Italy,  Cuba.     In  1890  he  was  sent  to  the  Philippine 

where  it  forms  a  large  article  of  home  consump-  Islands,  and  in  1900  succeeded  General  Otis  aa 

tion  and  from  which  country  it  is  exported  to  all  commander  of  the  Division  of  the  Philippines  and 

parts  of  the  world.    Over  500,000  boxes  of  maca-  military  Governor  of  the  islands.     In  January, 

roni  are  sent  annually  to  the  United  States,  and  1900,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general 

about  70,000  to  London.  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  Feburary,  1901,  to 

MACABONI  CLUB.     A  club  of  London  ex-  ^e  major-general    Upon  his  return  to  the  United 

quisites   in    the   latter  part  of   the   eighteenth  States  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Depart- 

century,  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from  f?^^^^*  ^^^  La|^««;  J^fPJ"^  >?«  ^*«  transferred  to 

their   favorite   dish.     They  were  noticeable   on  ^^^  Department  of  California, 
account  of  their  fantestic  costume,  which   in-        McAB^HTTB,    Duncan     (1772-1839).      An 

eluded  an  eccentric  style  of  hair-dressing,  a  small  American   soldier.     He   was   bom   in   Dutehess 

hat,  short  coat,  tight  silk  breeches,  and  a  tas-  County,  K  Y.,  and  his  family  having  removed 

aeled  stick.  to  Pennsylvania  in  1780,  he  served  as  a  volunteer 

KACABOnaC  VEB8B   (It  maccH^ioo,  '^^'^riT^r^J^^' ^ti^l^i^'. 


««.v«,  •w-a  ^*w.  ^.«.,  -".^  "*  "--*  *««6-«.6^»  landed  proprietc 

are  introduced  with  Latm  mflections  and  con-  „^  ^i^r«i  *!*  „«  n\^;^  »»ii,^^»o«  ^<«:»io«f    «ro. 
J.      A.-        vxxv                           i"               I'jxas  colonel  of  an  Uliio  volunteer  regiment,  was 

struction;  but  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  ^j-omo+ed  to  a  bricadier  ffeneralshin  m  1813  and 

verses  which  are  merely  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  f^       ^^          succleded  General  Harrison  as'com- 

the    unadulterated    vernacular    of    the    author.  __-_^-_  ^f  xu.    a->„^  ^f  ^u^  «t    *      tt 

TeomoFol^o  called  MerlinoCoccaJo,  a  k^^  Temtr  of  the  ttT^  SLgisllture  in  ?8l5^2?,  I 

'^\7a^^  ^''fA^''''\7^''u'^^'^  *^     "^T  member  of  Congress  in  1823-29,  and  from  1830 

in  1491    and  died  m  1544   has  been  erroneously  ^ggg  Governor  of  Ohio. 

regarded  as  the  inventor  of  macaronic  poetry ;  but        .„     _  _  ,,«^,     v 

he  was  the  first  to  employ  the  term,  selected  with  MacABTHUB,    Robert    Stuabt     ( 1841- ) . 

reference  to  the  mixture  of  ingredients  In  the  dish  An  American  Baptist  clergyman.    He  was  bom 

called  macaroni.    His  Maccaronea  (published  in  at  Dalesville,  Province  of  Quetec,  Canada;  gradu- 

1621,  and  many  editions)  is  a  long  satiric  poem,  ated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  m  1867,  and 

in  which  Latin  and  Italian  are  mingled.     For-  at  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  in  1870, 

tunately,  macaronic  poetry  has  not  been  very  ex-  »»d  in  the  latter  year  became  pastor  of  the  Cal- 

tensively  cultivated,   although   specimens   of   it  vary  Baptist  Church   in  New  York  City.    For  a 

may  be  found  in  the  literature  of  almost  all  Euro-  considerable  period  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of 

pean  countries.    The  idea  of  it  was  probably  first  the  Chpsttan  Inquirer  and  of  the  ^ap*w*  Quar- 

suggested  by  the  barbarous  monkish  Latin.  There  *?"^y  Review,    He  participated  in  the  preparation 

is  a  history  of  macaronic  poetry,  and  a  collection  ^^   ^*«  i^^'^^T^   ^f ^f*^  ?^  Spiritual  Songs, 

of  the  principal  works  of  this  kind  by  Genthe,  Laudes  Domim,  and  The  Calvary  Hymnal    His 

Geachichte   der  macoaraniachen   Poesie    (Halle,  publications  also  include  volumes  of  sermons  and 

•1829).    Compare  also  Octave  Delapierre's  Maca-  other  works  of  a  popular  character. 

roneana  (Paris,  1852),  and  his  De  la  litt6rature  MACABT^CTY,     Geoboe,    Earl    Macartney 

macaronique  et  de  quelquea  raret^a  hihliograph-  (1737-1806).    A  British  diplomat.    He  was  born 

iquea  de  oe  genre,  vol.  ii.  (Paris,  1856)  ;  Morgan's  at  Lissanoure,  near  Belfast,  Ireland;  graduated 

Macaronic  Poetry  (New  York,  1872) ;  and  Bru-  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1767;  studied  law  in 

net's  Littdrature  macaronique  (Paris,  1879).  London;  then  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on 

MACABOOIT   (Fr.  macaron,  from  Olt.  mac^  ^"   "[jf"'^  »f   11®^ J""  appointed  Envoy  Ex- 

<Hironi,  macaroni).     A  favorite  kind  of  biscuit,  traordmary  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  to  «>n- 

made  with  the  meal  of  sweet  almonds,  instead  S^^^^^^  *  '^^'^^a^^'i  *'^V  "^^V^  *^^  .^''^^T 

of  wheaten  or  other  fiour.    The  almond-ieal  dry,  ^^"^'J^S  ^^  J767,  he  sat  for  a  time  in  the  Bnt- 

or,  what  is  still  better,  almonds  just  blanch^  ish  Parliament  and  from  1769  to  1772  was  Chief 

and  beaten  into  a  past^,  is  thoroughly  incorpo-  f^'^^'^^  ^7r^t^^^^'     f^^'^^  Governor  of 

rated   with   refined   sugir   in   powder   and    the  the  island  of  Gremida  in  1775  he  was  taken  pris- 

whites  of  eggs.     When  thorou^ily  mixed,   the  oner  on  the  capture  of  that  island  by  the  French 

paste  is  mal^  into  the  shape  of  small  rouid  or  »^  1779,  but  was  soon  rel^sedbv  I^uis  XVI 

oval  biscuite  and  baked  *°^  allowed  to  return  to  England.    In  1776  ha 

o^ai  Discuitsana  oaKea.  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  peerage  with  the  Utle 

ICacAB^THtrB,  Abthttb  (1845—).  An  of  Baron  Macartney.  From  1780  to  1786  he  was 
American  soldier,  bom  in  Massachusetts.  He  Governor  of  Madras.  In  1788  he  took  his  seat 
entered  the  United  States  Army  as  first  lieu-  for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers ;  in 
tenant  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Wisconsin  Infantry,  1792  was  made  an  Irish  viscount,  and  went  as 
in  August,  1862,  participated  in  the  battles  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Peking,  the  first 
Perryville.  Stone  River,  and  Chattanooga,  and  British  Envoy  sent  to  China.  In  1794  he  was 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and,  after  having  at-  made  Earl  Macartney  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and 
tained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  was  mus-  returned  from  China.  In  1796  he  was  made 
tered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  June.  1865.  a  British  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron  Ma- 
in February,  1866,  he  entered  the  Regular  Army  cartney,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  was  ap- 
as  firet  lieutenant,  and  in  July,  1889,  he  became  pointed  Governor  of  the  newly  captured  territory 
assistent  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  1798  he  resigned 
major.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  on  account  of  declining  health,  and  for  the  same 
volunteers  in  May,  1898,  and  major-general  of  cause  declined  the  oflfer  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
volunteers  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  in  of  the  Addington  Ministry  in  1801.  He  died  at 
1898-99  was  engaged  on  special  duty  in  Havana,  Chiswick.     Consult:  Staunton,  Macartney'e.Em* 
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haasjf  to  China   (London,   1797) ;  Barrow,  Life 
and  Writings  of  Lord  Macartney  (London,  1807). 

HACABTITEY  COCK,  or  Fibe-Bagked 
Pheasant.    See  Pheasant. 

MACAS'SAB.  The  capital  and  chief  com- 
mercial seaport  of  Celebes,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  in 
latitude  5"  2(/  S.,  and  longitude  119°  28'  E. 
(Map:  East  Indies,  E  6).  It  is  well  built,  ^d 
is  fortified  by  palisades  and  two  forts.  It  ex- 
ports rice,  coffee,  rubber,  cocoa  oil,  mother  of 
pearl,  etc.  The  value  of  its  annual  trade  exceeds 
$6,000,000.  The  Governor  of  Celebes  and  its 
dependencies  resides  at  Macassar.  Population, 
about  18,000,  including  about  1000  Europeans. 

MACASSAB  OIL.  A  fixed  vegetable  oil, 
named  from  the  district  of  Macassar,  in  the 
island  of  Celebes,  where  it  is  produced  and  ob- 
tained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Stadtmannia  Sider- 
oxylon.  The  name,  however,  has  been  given  to 
a  pomade  made  from  almond,  olive,  or  peanut  oil, 
to  which  other  substances  are  added  to  give  color 
and  perfume. 

1CACAS13ABA,  or  MAKQKAS'SABS.  A 
Malayan  people,  occupying  that  portion  of  South- 
ern Celeb^  known  as  Macassar.  In  1875  the  num- 
ber speaking  Macassar  was  estimated  at  320,000, 
and  those  using  the  closely  related  Buginese  at 
680,000,  but  these  figures  are  too  high.  The  Ma- 
cassars are  described  as  of  milder  habits,  greater 
commercial  ability  and  literary  culture  than 
many  of  the  kindred  tribes.  Physically,  they  are 
rather  taller  and  lighter  skinned,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  good-looking.  Consult:  Lahure, 
Lnie  C6Uhe8  (Brussels,  1880)  ;  Riedel,  De  aluiken 
kroeaharige  raaaen  tuaschen  Seiches  en  Papua 
(The  Hague,  1886)  ;  Van  Staden  ten  Brink,  Zuid- 
Celehea  (Utrecht,  1884)  ;  Meyer,  Album  von  Cele- 
bea-Typen  (Dresden,  1889). 

MACASSAB  STBATT.  A  body  of  water 
which  separates  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Cele- 
bes, and  unites  the  Java  Sea  with  the  Sea  of 
Celebes  (Map:  East  Indies,  E  6).  It  varies  in 
width  from  75  to  140  miles,  and  is  about  400 
miles  long.  Owing  to  the  numerous  shoals  and 
the  strong  south  current  during  January  and 
February,  its  navigation  is  very  difficult. 

MACAXd,  ma'ki-td^  A  town  of  Panay,  Phil- 
ippines, in  the  Province  of  Cfipiz  (Map:  Philip- 
pine Islands,  G  8).  It  is  situated  on  the  main 
road,  3  miles  from  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 
and  33  miles  west  of  Cflpiz.  Population,  in  1896, 
10,136. 

KACAUIAY,  mo-kft1I,  Catharine  (Saw- 
BBiDOE)  (1731-91).  An  English  historian.  She 
is  chiefly  known  for  The  Hiatory  of  England, 
from  the  Acceaaion  of  Jamea  L  to  that  of  the 
Brunawick  Line  (1763-83),  once  extremely  popu- 
lar and  lauded  by  Pitt  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  characterized  by  Lord  Macaulay  as 
"more  distinguished  by  zeal  than  either  by  can- 
dor or  skill,"  and  now  unread.  A  pronounced 
republican,  she  made  Franklin's  acquaintance  at 
Paris,  and  was  a  friend  of  Washington,  whom 
she  visited  in  America  in  1785. 

HCACAITLAY,  Sir  James  Buchanan  (1793- 
1869).  A  Canadian  jurist,  born  at  Niagara.  He 
entered  the  Bfitish  Army,  and  during  the  War 
of  1812  fought  at  Ogdensburg,  Oswego,  and  Fort 
Erie.  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  bar, 
became  an  executive  councilor,  and  in   1829  a^ 


judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Court.  In  1849  he 
became  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  newly  constituted 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  resigning  in  1856.  For 
a  short  time  he  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Error 
and  Appeal.  The  commission  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  statutes  of  Upper  Canada  owed  the 
final  completion  of  its  task  in  1858  largely  to 
his  efforts  as  chairman. 

MACAULAY,  Thoicab  Babington,  Lord  Ma- 
caulay (1800-59).  An  eminent  English  historian 
and  statesman.  He  was  bom  at  Rothley  Temple, 
Leicestershire,  October  25^  1800,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  Zachary  Macaulay.  As  a  child  he  was 
most  precocious,  reading  voluminously  from  the 
age  of  three,  writing  a  universal  historv  at  seven, 
and  composing  treatises,  poems,  ballads,  and 
hymns  at  ten.  At  twelve,  after  a  childhood  in- 
fluenced beneficially  by  the  judicious  counsel  of 
Hannah  More,  he  was  sent  in  1812  to  the  private 
school  of  a  Mr.  Preston.  During  the  yeara  spent 
there,  he  advanced  with  the  rapidity  of  which 
his  earliest  days  had  given  such  ample  promise, 
and  in  1818  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  both  as 
a  scholar  and  a  debater.  Twice  he  won  first 
honors  in  the  English  prize-poem  contest — in 
1819  by  a  poem  on  "Pompeii,"  and  in  1820  by 
another  on  "Evening" — but  was  debarred  by  his 
distaste  for  mathematics  from  securing  the  much- 
coveted  chancellor's  medal.  In  1821  he  obtained 
the  second  Craven  scholarship,  in  1822  took  the 
bachelor's  degree,  and  in  1824,  after  two  un- 
successful trials,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Trinity^ 
and  began  to  devote  himself  zealously  to  litera- 
ture. The  first  medium  of  his  writings  was 
KnighVa  Quarterly  Magazine,  circulating  chiefly 
among  the  students  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  For 
this  he  wrote  several  of  his  earliest  ballads— e.g. 
The  Spaniah  Armada,  Moncontour,  The  Battle  of 
Ivry — and  numerous  essays  and  critiques.  In 
1825  he  took  the  master's  degree,  and  in  the 
same  year  made  his  appearance  in  the  columns 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  with  his  famous  essay 
on  Milton.  The  learning,  eloquence,  brilliancy, 
and  generous  enthusiasm  of  this  attracted  the 
instant  attention  of  the  educated  public,  and 
opened  to  the  young  author  the  highest  social 
privileges.  Into  the  enjoyment  of  these  new- 
found honors  he  was  just  beginning  to  enter, 
when  the  culmination  of  family  financial  misfor- 
tunes brought  him  temporarily  to  almost  abject 
poverty.  In  1826  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn ;  but  two  years*  pretense  at  practice 
left  him  unadvanced  in  the  profession,  for  he 
had  a  greater  penchant  (encouraged  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  early  home  training)  for  poli- 
tics than  for  the  courts.  In  1830  the  friendship 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  holder  of  the  'pocket  bor- 
ough' of  Calne,  opportunely  opened  tne  way  for 
his  entrance  into  the  political  world  at  one  of 
its  most  critical  moments.  Once  in  Parliammt, 
he  threw  himself  with  characteristic  earnestness 
into  the  reform  movement,  becoming  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  rising  Whig  Party 
through  his  splendid  eloquence  and  effective 
argument.  On  the  victory  of  his  party  in  18S2 
he  was  made  one  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  In  1834  reappearing  financial  ne- 
cessity compelled  him  somewhat  reluctantly  to 
leave  England  and  enter  the  active  India  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  CouncU.  During 
the  four  years  thus  spent  his  ability  found  ex- 
pression in  the  creation  of  a  new  aad  humane 
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penal  code,  and  in  continued  literary  labors.    Re-  JMCACATTLEY,    Catharine    E.     (1787-1841). 

turning  to  England  in  1838,  he  resumed  his  polit-  An  Irish  philanthropist.    Adopted  by  a  wealthy 

ical  career,  being  in  1839  elected  a  member  of  family,  she  received  a  considerable  fortune,  with 

Parliament  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh.   Accepting  which  in  1827  she  founded  'The  House  of  Our 

later  in  the  same  year  a  Cabinet  position  in  the  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy,'  devoted  to  the  care  of 

Melbourne  Ministry,  he  shared  its  fall  in  1841.  the  sick.    She  later  became  superior  of  the  Order 

In  1842  appeared  his  magnificent  martial  ballads,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  to  which  the  Dublin  in- 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  in  1843  three  volumes  stitution  gave  rise,  and  which  spread  through 

of  Essays,     Having  devoted  five  years  to  com-  Europe  and  America. 

bined  literary  work  and  powerful  aid  to  the  McAXTLBY,  m'kftll,  'Jerry,'  or  Jeremiah 
Whig  opposition,  he  was,  on  the  return  of  his  (1839-84).  A  lay  revivalist.  He  was  born  in 
party  to  power  m  1846,  restored  to  office,  this  inland,  came  when  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  New  York, 
time  as  Paymaster-General.  The  loss  of  his  seat  and  grew  up  as  a  criminal.  On  a  false  charge  of 
in  Parliament,  however,  incurred  in  1847  through  highway  robbery  he  was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  prison 
his  too  zealous  advocacy  of  religious  toleration  (1857),  but  he  was  pardoned  (1864),  and  re- 
at  an  unpopular  moment,  offered  him  at  length  lapsed  into  evil  ways.  In  1872  he  was  converted 
an  opportunity  for  devoting  himself  seriously  to  ^nd  from  then  till  his  death  (September  18,1884) 
the  work  for  which  he  had  been  planning  during  he  spent  his  energies  in  successful  efforts  to  con- 
several  years— his  great  Exstory  of  England  vert  others  and  by  choice  those  who  were  so  de- 
from  the  Accession  of  James  II.  The  first  two  graded  that  few  would  deal  with  them.  The 
volumes  of  the  work  appeared  in  1848,  and  grst  scene  of  his  labors  was  in  Water  Street, 
achieved  at  once  such  an  extensive  and  enduring  New  York  City,  but  in  1882  he  opened  the  mission 
success  as  had  hitherto  been  the  lot  of  the  most  <,„  ^Vest  Thirty-second  Street  which  now  bears 
popular  novelists  alone.  The  year  following  his  name,  The  Jerry  McAuley  Creraome  Mis- 
their  appearance  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  gion.'  Consult  his  Life  by  Offord  (New  York, 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  offered  a  i8g5) 

position  again  in  the  Cabinet  under  Ix)rd  R^^^^^^  MACAW    (Brazilian    macao).     One    of    the 

T?^'f  v^*t*^'  honor,  however,  he  declined.     In  ^          strong-flying  and  gaudy  South  American 

1855  Edinburgh  made  such   reparation  for  its *  ♦„  ^*  luj:  ™„«    a5;««.    u««,««  i/^^n^  <s. 

slight  of  1847  \s  it  could,  by  re?urning  him  un-  1^°^  Thc^arf  3in™^U  Srthe^inK 

soUcited  to  his  former  seat  in  Parliament    De-  a»"8-     *»«//'?  aistmguisnea  oy  tne  vepr  long 

dining  an  offer  of  the  profe«K.rship  of  modem  ^dge-shaped  tail,  long  and  pointed  w.ngs   large 

hiatorv  at  Camhridw    hp  dpvotal  hinuplf  more  strong  feet,  naked  cheeks,  and  short,  very  strong, 

iiistory  at  cambrmge,  he  devotea  nimseit  more  ^.  . ,    arched  bill.    They  do  not  readily  learn  to 

JnllTni^  -^  fh«  *ti?r^'"fnS  folfwf^IL  J^«  articilato  words,  but  «re  easily  domesticated, 

appearance  of  the  third  and  fourth  volume  in  ^  ^^            ^  attached  to  those  with  whom 

1855  created  a  furor  of  excitement  among  pub-  .i._  ___  „_„  ..„,._j„x^      tk^:..  n.t,..oi  .<.«<.,. 

Itehers  and  readers.    In  the  United  SUtes*  tlieir  *^*y,,»!lT*iL"T.r^?^-     T?*'^  "!*y\^. 'l^^^ 

■ale  exceeded  that  of  almost  every  book  except  the  *«*  ^?^J^,  and  piercing  screams;  and  as  they 

Bible.    In  1857  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  <""^°*  be  taught  not  to  scream    they  are  often 

Political  Science  made  him  a  foreign  associate;  ""Ple*.""*   "'P^T' i,  ^^  Jt\  ^^i^iJT, 

and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  L  was  raised  P'^B^^owi.  and  a  flock  of  niacaws  seen  in  bri^t 

to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  under  the  title  of  J""."'""*'    »    "'""If!*?"^   ^"Il'!"Lw^^f  -,? 

Baron  Waulay  of  Rothley.    But  ill  health,  in-  *"'  fS"'  8^"^'*^f J^^l  f",.,u!  ,„h  !H.  .tn 

terrupting  his  work  as  early  as  1852,  had  by  i857  '^J'"^  *"*» '  •J**!'''!'  J    1^  ♦  1„     i^  m.   «1 

madeWous  inroads  upon  his  phvslcal  strength-  *•'*?"   "T""}   *"f-    f^P"^"^'"""   °°   ^l}'^'   "f 

He  died  rather  suddenly  on  December  28.  1859,  at  ""a'^-     1"   domestication,   macaws   «adib-  eat 

Holly  Lodge,  a  quiet  retreat  to  which  he  had  re-  ^7*^'    ""S"''   «*."'•     ^he   great   scarlet   macaw 

tired  in  1857.    His  premature  death  left  uncom-  i^;*.  '^'^'If  >.   'f  i?""**'.™*?  more  than  three 

pleted  his  great  History,  which  extended  only  *«»*  m    ength  mcludmg  the  long  tail.     The  red 

throuffh   the   neriod   of   William   III    when   its  *"^  y®""*  green-wmged  macaw    {Ara  chlorop- 

aS-s  work^nd^  *«'•'■)    •»<*  t^e  green  macaw   {Ara  nohilUi)    are 

Macaulay  was  indisputably  a  man  of  splendid  «*•>"  '""»""•  /""^  ""  ?"'"'"?.  *''«  ^'^^IT? 
talent  h4  schohirghiD— in  the  strictlv  classical  "*  *  'a'S*  number  of  species.  Compare  Pabba- 
^n«  of  the  t^™-wr;15m?raS^^^^^  '^^"^  ^  «**«  °^  Cockatoos  and  Macaws. 
laneous  literary  acquisitions  were  something  pro-  MACAW  TBEE  {Acrocomia  sclerocarpa) .  A 
digious;  his  knowledge  of  modem  European,  and  palm  of  the  same  tribe  with  the  cocoanut,  a  na- 
especially  of  English,  history  from  the  age  of  tive  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  America,  called 
Henry  VlII.  down  to  his  own,  was  unsurpassed,  macoya  in  Guiana,  and  macahuba  in  Brazil.  It 
While  his  History  will  always  be  read  on  ac-  is  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  with  pinnated  leaves, 
count  of  its  wonderful  style,  there  can  be  no  from  10  to  16  feet  long.  The  fruit  yields  a 
doubt  of  its  partiality  and  exaggeration.  More-  sweetish  yellow  violet-scented  oil,  of  the  con- 
over,  Macaulay  indulged  in  his  passion  for  epi-  sistence  of  butter,  used  where  the  tree  is  In- 
gram at  the  expense  of  truth;  and  his  History  digenous  as  an  emollient  m  painful  affections  of 
has  been  justly  termed  a  "huge  Whig  pamphlet."  the  joints,  and  in  rheumatism.    It  is  largely  ex- 

The  only  complete  edition  of  Macaulay 's  works  V^J^-^  »«  palmoil,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 

is  that  published  by  his  sister,  Lady  Trevelyan  toilet-soaps.    The  leaves  yield  a  fibre  character- 

(London,   1866);    the   chief  authority      on   his  ia?d  by  its  remarkable  fineness  and  softness.    The 

Ufe  is  Trevelyan   Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Ma^  ^^^  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  as  an  ornamental 

caMiay    (London,   1876,  and  New  York.   1877).  ^"^"nl'^f ^^^l^™***       a      .       .  x.       ,      c. 

CcmBiderable  useful  material  may  be  found  in  MACAYO,  m&  al-yy.    A  city  of  Brazil.     See 

Arnold,  Public  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay  (London,  Macki6. 

1862),  and  Milman's  Life  prefixed  to  vol.  viii.  MACBETH'   (T-1057).     A  king  of  Scotland. 

of  History  of  England  (London,  1858-62).  From  his  father,  Finlay,  he  inherited  the  rule 
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of  the  Province  of  Moray.  In  the  year  1040  he  came  to  this  country  in  1854.  In  •1862  he  re- 
reyolted  against  King  Duncan  of  Scotland  and  ceived  a  salaried  position^  the  first  to  be  pro- 
killed  him  at  Dunsinane.  Macbeth  now  ascended  vided  for  by  the  association.  He  gave  his  entire 
the  throne  and  reigned  for  about  seventeen  years,  life  to  this  work. 

He  made  grants  to  the  Culdees  of  Lochleven,  and  KcCABE,  ma-kAy,  Ohables  Cabdwell  (1836 
in  the  year  1060  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  _  ) ,  ^^  American  Methodist  clergyman,  bom  in 
Malcolm  MacDuncan,  or  Canmore,  the  eldest  Athens,  Ohio.  He  studied  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
son  of  King  Duncan,  had  fled  to  England  on  his  University,  and  entered  the  Ohio  Ck)nference  in 
father's  death;  and  in  the  summer  of  1064  his  igeo.  In  1862  he  enlisted  as  chaplain  in  the 
kinsman,  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  led  Federal  Army,  and  joined  the  122d  Ohio  Infantry, 
an  English  army  into  Scotland  against  Macbeth.  At  the  battle  of  Winchester  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
The  Kmg  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  but  and  was  in  Libby  Prison  for  four  months.  He 
escaped  from  the  field  and  still  kept  the  throne,  rejoined  his  regiment,  but  soon  afterwards  was 
Three  years  afterwards  he  was  defeated  by  Mai-  engaged  as  a  lecturer  by  the  Christian  Commis- 
oolm  MacDuncan,  and  slain  at  Lumphanan,  on  gjon.  Subsequently  he  held  a  pastorate  at  Ports- 
August  16,  1067.  Macbeth  left  a  nephew,  Luloch,  mouth,  Ohio.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  agent 
who  was  slain  in  1058  at  Essie,  in  Strathbogie.  of  the  Centenary  Fund  and  two  years  later  was 
Consult:  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  (3  vols.,  Edin-  made  agent  of  the  Church  Extension  Society.  In 
burgh,  1876-80)  ;  Robertson,  Early  Kings  of  Scot-  1884  he  was  appointed  corresponding  secretary 
land  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1862);  Boswell-Stone,  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epiaco- 
Shakeapeare's  Holinshed  (New  York,  1896).  pal  Church.  He  was  consecrated  a  bishop  in  1896. 

ECACBETH.    A  tragedy  by  Shakespeare,  writ-  HcCABE,    James    Dabnkt    (1842-83).      An 

ten  probably  in  1606,  printed  in  1623.    Dr.  For-  American  writer.     He  was  bom  in  Richmond, 

man  saw  it  acted  at  the  Globe  in  1610.     The  Va.,  was  educated  at  the  Virginia  Military  In- 

flource  of  the  plot  is  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  stitute,  began  very  early  to  write  for  the  press, 

Scottish  History  ( 1677 ) ,  taken  from  Bellenden's  and  during  the  Civil  War  employed  his  pen  in 

translation  (1636)  of  Hector  Boece's  Latin  His-  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States.    His  chief 

ioria    Scotorum    (1626).      Lady    Macbeth    was  work  is  The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Qen.  R.  E, 

doubtless  suggested  by  another  passage  in  Holin-  hee  (1867) ;  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  Life 

shed,  'The  Murder  of  King  Duffe,"  of  which  a  of  Qen,  T,  J,  Jackson  (1863) ;  a  Memoir  of  Qen, 

metrical  version  is  found  in  Wyntoun's  Chronicle  A.    S,   Johnston    (1866);    The   Chreat   Repuhlio 

of  Scotland   (1400).     The  historical  prototypes  {IS72)  ;  And  Pathways  of  the  Holy  Land  {IS77). 

of  the  tragedy  lived  about  1040,  and  the  actual  ECAC^CABEES.    The  name  given  to  a  Jewish 

Macbeth  seems  to  have  had  as  good  a  right  to  family  of   great   prominence   b.c.    167-37.     The 

the  throne  as  Duncan,  both  being  grandsons  of  a  surname   ISfiiccabsus   properly  belongs   only   to 

former  king.     That  the  play  was  written  soon  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  family, 

after  James  I.'s  accession,  when  a  Scotch  theme  Judas,  and  in  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees  is 

was  appropriate,  seems  .probable  from  the  allu-  given  to  him  alone.     From  him  the  designation 

sion  in  Macbeth's  vision,  ''Some  I  see  that  two-  was  applied  to  other  members  of  the  family.    The 

fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry;"  and  also  common    interpretation    of    Maccabeeus    as    the 

when  Banquo,  the  fabled  ancestor  of  the  Stuarts,  hammerer'  is  open  to  objection,  and  there  is  no 

is  not  made  to  share  in  the  murder,  as  was  the  proof  that  it  was  given  to  Judas  because   of 

actual  case.     Macbeth  is  Shakespeare's  shortest  valor.    The  family  are  also  called  Asmoneans  or 

work,  and  evidently  much  mutilated.    In  1674  it  Hasmoneans,  from  the  name  of  an  ancestor.  The 

was  reproduced  with  'amendments'  by  D'Avenant,  Maccabees  first  come  into   prominence  in  con- 

and  some  changes  taken  from  Middleton's  Witch,  nection    with    the    attempt    of    Antiochus    IV., 

which  was  originally  imitated  from  Macbeth,  Epiphanes   (b.c.  176-164),  to  crush  out  by  force 

-ar^tk-rrortavv       n»«»«»o       /iq>ik     \           a«  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  substitute 

KcBUETNEY,      Charles       (1846—).        An  .,      ^      ,        ,.  therefor       flee  Jews  ^      Everr 

American  surgeon.    Bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Mc-  ^^fj  Jf  ?^  itine  was  requfred  to  set  w  S 

i^  iQ«o    ««^  Ti-r -n    4«  ^Q'7f\  *^^^  ♦k^  r»«n«««  r^f  Mattathias,  with  nis  five  sons,  Jochanan,  Simon, 

Phi^!Lt  fn^'^,r<^„i»    vlw  virw  ^l^^ ^l  ^^^^   (J«da8).  EleaMr,  and  Jonathan,  placed 

Physicians  and  Surgeons    New  York  City.     He  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  King's  poUcy. 

has  been  connected  with  the  faculty  of  that  in-  ^^  y,^  beginning  of  the  trouble  Mattlthii  wi« 

•i^Ja-o  T^'^'^'"'*"*"**''^'"*"'    ?     ^"fiS^fon'?^  residing  at  Modin,  a  town  about  eighteen  milea 

(18/2-74)  ;  demonstrator  of  anatomy  (1874-80)  ;  -.-thwest  of  Jemsalcm     When  ordered  to  offer 

lecturer  on  anatomy  (1878-80)  ;  clinical  lecturer  ^he^^  h^t^Soe  U  rUS  «f u^^ 

)!?l!r^^1^j;„l"lRSS*^!f^*hL^l^,t!^l\f"'Tr  Apelles,  a  Syrian  captain,  endeavored  to  induce 

of  surgery  from     889  to  the  present  time     Dr.  ^j^  ^    tempting  promises  to  relinquish  his  faith 

McBumev  was  sole  attending:  surceon  to  Koose-  ,     "^  ,      J^  j.^  Vi«  ^i    «^i'^ ^tt a 

««i4.  Tj^o^;+«i  ^^^ iQQ«4.^iofto    TT^  ;«  ^«<.,,i^;»»  aJid  embrace  the  Greek  religion.     He  answered 

I«™  ?n  Pnn^^^^  by  slayiug  with  his  own  hand  the  first  renegade 

surgeon  to  Roo^velt,  Saint  Luke s,  Saint  Marks  /      who  approached  the  altar  of  idolatry  and 

JlTTrlnl'f;!  ?1  K^/h  o«i^  pF^W    oil  ^  by  P«"i^K  down  the  altar.    The  sons  of  Matta- 

New  Yo?k  Citv     K  wfdelf  k^^^^^  *^'^«'    ^^'^    ^    ^^^^^""^   ^^    ^^'^^^^^    ™««'    ^ 

illnf^l     nr^ornfT;.    unrlnn      oL^^  ^ T^^rnKo^   nf  agsinst    thc    UatiOUal    fOC    aud    flcd    tO    the    mOUD- 

many  meaicai  ooaies.  j.^^^     Mattathias  died  B.C.  166,  and  Judas  became 

McBTTBNEY,     Hobebt    Kaikes     (1837-98) .  the  leader  of  the  patriots.  For  subsequent  events. 

An  American  religious  worker,  general  secretary  see  the  articles  on  the  different  members  of  the 

of  the  New  York  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa-  family,  Judas  Maccabeus;  Jonathan;  Sihon 

tlon.    He  was  bom  in  Castleblaney,  Ireland,  and  Maccabjbus;  Htbcanus;  Abistobulub  I.;  Al- 
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BXAJiDkB   Jannjeus;    Abistobulus   II.;    Aim-  Jason  was  composed  by  a  contemporary  of  per- 

430NU8.  sons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Maccabean  stnig- 

MACCABEE8,  Books  of  the.  Certain  apoc-  e^^>  ^^^  ^«  received  his  information  orally  at 
ryphal  Jewish  writings,  treating  chiefly  of  the  »«cond  hand.  The  epitomist,  who  also  prefixed 
history  of  the  Maccabees  (q.v.).  They  consist  of  the  two  letters,  wrote  in  Greek,  apparently  in 
four  books,  of  which  the  first  two  were  received  Alexandria,  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century 
in  the  Vulgate,  and  declared  canonical  by  the  ^-^'^  » ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  * 
Council  of  Trent.  The  third  is  also  considered  The  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  Maccabees 
canonical  by  the  Greek  Church.  The  First  Book  are  only  remotely  connected  with  the  Maccabean 
— the  most  important — comprises  the  period  b.c.  history.  The  third  book  may  be  described  as  a 
176136,  and  relates  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  IV.,  religious  novel,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
Epiphanes,  to  suppress  the  Jewish  cult  and  force  triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  enemies.  It  deals 
the  people  into  acknowledgment  of  the  Greek  gods  with  a  supposed  pre-Maccabean  incident— the 
(ch.  i.)  ;  the  rising  of  Mattathias  and  his  sons  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt  from 
against  the  oppressor  (ch.  ii.) ;  the  heroic  deeds  **»«  attempt  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  (b.c.  221- 
of  Judas  Maccaba-us  (chs.  iii.-ix.  22) ;  of  Jona-  204)  to  destroy  them  in  revenge  for  a  humiliation 
than  (chs.  ix.  23-xii.) ;  and  of  Simon,  until  the  which  he  suffered  during  a  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
election  of  John  Hyreanus  to  the  dignity  of  high  when  he  endeavored  to  enter  the  temple,  but  was 
priest  (chs.  xiii.-xvi.).  The  account  bears,  on  the  prevented  by  divine  intervention.  Five  hundred 
whole,  the  marks  of  great  accuracy,  and  proceeds  elephants  are  set  upon  the  Jews,  imprisoned  in 
chronologically  after  the  Seleucidan  Era.  Ac-  t^®  hippodrome,  but  two  angels  intervene,  and 
cording  to  Origen  and  Jerome,  this  book  was  the  elephants  turn  against  the  men  of  Ptolemy's 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  internal  evi-  army  and  trample  them  to  death.  The  Jews  are 
dence  confirms  the  correctness  of  this  view.  The  ^^  free  and  the  King,  besides  providing  a  ban- 
original  text  is  lost,  but  the  Greek  translation  q^et  lasting  seven  days,  issues  a  proclamation  in 
is  a  faithful  reproduction.  The  author,  a  t»eir  favor.  The  book,  which  has,  of  course,  no 
Palestinian  and  a  patriotic  Jew,  was  devoted  to  historical  value  whatsoever,  was  probably  writ- 
the  Asmonean  dynasty.  He  must  have  stood  ten  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in  Greek  at  the  close 
close  to  the  centre  of  political  life  in  Palestine,  o^  the  first  century  B.C.,  as  an  encouragement  to 
All  the  evidence  available  is  in  favor  of  the  the  Jews  in  their  struggle  against  Roman  sub- 
assumption  that  the  book  waa  finished  shortly  jection.  The  book  is  not  referred  to  by  any  of 
after  the  death  of  John  Hyreanus  (say  between  the  early  Jewish  writera,  and  the  earliest  Chris- 
B.C.  100  and  90),  and  the  vividness  of  the  de-  tian  witness  to  it  occura  in  the  third  century  a.d. 
acriptions  makes  it  highlyprobable  that  the  author  The  fourth  book  is  of  a  homiletical  character, 
was  himself  a  witness  of  some  of  the  Mac-  It  consists  of  two  parts:  (1)  A  philosophical 
cabean  struggles  and  writes  in  part  from  personal  discussion  on  the  thesis  that  "the  pious  reason 
observation  and  reminiscences.  His  attachment  to  w  absolute  master  of  the  passions;"  followed  by 
the  Jewish  priesthood  points  to  his  having  been  a  (2)  illustrations  of  the  thesis  by  stories  of 
Sadducee.  £xcept  for  the  documents  which  the  Jewish  martyrs.  In  the  second  portion  the 
Author  incorporates  into  his  book  and  the  various  author  reproduces  chapters  iii.-vii.  of  the  second 
speeches  which  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  authen-  ^^^  ©^  Maccabees,  which  accounts  for  the  title 
tic  or  verbatim  (any  more  than  in  the  narra-  of  the  book.  It  was  formerly  held  that  the  book 
tivesof  Greek  historians),  the  first  book  of  Mac-  was  by  Josephua,  but  Freudenthal  has  showii 
cabees  is  a  trustworthy  source  for  the  period  it  conclusively  that  the  author  was  a  Hellenistic 
covers,  though,  of  course,  the  events  are  colored  «I®w,  probably  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  at  the 
by  the  author's  fervent  partisanship.  beginning  of  the  C^iristian  Era.  While  of  no  his- 

The    second    book    of    the    Maccabees    differs  torical  value  and  marred  by  exaggerated  accounts 

widely  from  the  first.     It  also  deals  with  the  of  the  sufferings  of  Jewish  martyrs,  it  is  of  great 

national   uprising,   but  covers  only  the  fifteen  interest  because  of  the  picture  it  affords  mcident- 

years  from  b.c.  175  to  161.    Prefixed  to  the  history  ally  of  family  life  among  the  Jews  m  the  writer's 

are  two  lettera  (chs.  i.-ii.  18),  purporting  to  have  ^ays,  as  also  for  some  of  its  doctrines,  e.g.  that 

been  sent  from  the  Palestinian  to  the  Egyptian  the  death  of  a  martyr  is  an  expiatory  offering  for 

Jews,  inviting  them  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  '*  P^P}** 

reinauguration  of  the  temple.    The  author  then  ^  fifth  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  sometimes 

announces  in  a  preface  the  subject  of  his  work  referred  to.    It  is  an  Arabic  work  printed  m  the 

and  his  source,  which  is  a  history  of  the  period  Pans  and  London  Polyglots  with  Latin  transla- 

in   'five   books,'  composed  by  Jason  of  Cyrene  tion,  and  contains  a  history  of  the  Jews  be- 

(q.v.).    Of  this  larger  work  he  gives  an  epitome.  Running  with  the  account  of  Heliodonis  (II.  Mac. 

He  begins  with  the  attempted  spoliation  of  the  ">•)    and  ending  with  the  downfall  of  the  As- 

temple  by  Heliodonis,  under  Seleucus  Philopator,  moneans.    It  is  based  upon  I.  and  II.  Maccabees 

and  ends  with  the  death  of  Nicanor.    The  author  and  Josephus.           ^     ,.  ^    ,        ,  ^.           ,     ^ 

concludes  with  an  epilogue  in  regard  to  his  own  ^  Bibliogbaphy.      English    translations    of   the 

work.    While  the  contents  of  the  two  letters  cor-  ^^^^  o^  the  Maccabees  have  been  published  by 

respond  to  the  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  Cotton,  Bagster,  and  Churton ;  there  is  a  French 

of  the  dates  attached,  which  are  equivalent  to  translation  by  Reuss   (in  La  Btble,  Pans,  1874 

B.C.  143  and  124  respectivelv,  the  letters  them-  sqq.),    and    a    recent    German    translation    by 

selves  are  fabrications,  and  Were  probably  writ-  Kautzsch  in  Die  Apokryphen  und  Paeudepigra- 

ten  originally   in   Hebrew.     The   extract   from  phen  dea  Alien  Testaments    (Tttbingen,   1898). 

Jason's  work— a  history  embellished  by  additions,  There  are  commentaries  by  Bissell,  Z5ckler,  Fritz- 

of  a  partly  moralizing,  partly  legendary  nature —  sche,  and  Grimm.    For  special  treatises,  consult: 

contains  many  chronolopricnl  and  historical  errors,  WiUricYi.JudenundOriechen  (G^ttingen,  1896) ; 

and  bears  the  stamp  of  being  written  merely  for  Schlatter,  Jason, von  Cyrene    (Munich,   1891)  ; 

xeligious  and  didactic  purposes.    The  history  df  Xiese,  Kritik  der  heiden  MakkahiierhUoher  (Ber- 
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J                        lin,   1900) ;  Freudenthal,  Die  Flavius  Joaephua  1868  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States;  where 

beigelegte  Bchrift  uber  die  Herrachaft  der  Ver-  he  remained  three  years,  a  valued  contributor  to 

I                        nunft  (Breslau,  1869).  Consult,  also,  the  Hebrew  many  of  the  American  magazines  and  for  a  time 

histories  of  Wellhausen,  Guthe,  and  Stade,  and  editorially  connected  with  the  New  York  Inde- 

J                         Scharer,   Hiatory  of  the  Jetciah  People  in  the  pendent.    On  his  return  he  entered  into  editorial 

Time  of  Ohriat,  vol.  i.  (Edinburgh,  1896).  relations  with  the  Daily  Netca,  at  the  same  time 

I                            KACCABEESy  Knights  of  the.    A  benefici-  writing  regularly  for  many  of  the  leading  English 

ary  society  founded  September  1,  1883,  and  em-  magazines.    Entering  the  House  of  Commons  in 

bracing  in  its  features  life,  accident,  sick,  and  1879,  he  attained  at  once  a  prominent  place  in 

disability  benefits.     The  Supreme  Tent,  or  chief  the  Irish  Home-Rule   Party,  becoming  in    1886 

office  of  the  Order,  is  located  at  Port  Huron,  Mich,  vice-president  of  the  Irish  National  League.    In 

There  are  6  Grand  Tents  and  4300  Subordinate  the  same  year  a  second  but  briefer  visit  was  made 

Tents  and  Hives,  representing  a  total  membership  to  America.    After  the  deposition  of  Pamell  from 

of  310,000  in  the  Order.     The  death  and  dis-  the  leaderehip  of  the  Home-Rule  Party  in  1890, 

ability  benefits  paid  from  the  date  of  organiza-  McCarthy  was  selected  as  its  Parliamentary  chief, 

tion  to  January  1,  1903,  amounted  to  $14,823,-  retaining  the  post  until  1896.    He  wrote:  Modem 

448;  those  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  1,  Leadera  ( 1872)  ;  A  Hiatory  of  Our  Own  Timea  to 

1902,  being  $2,178,124.    The  surplus  on  that  date  ^^^0  (1879-80) ;  Epoch  of  Reform  (1882) ;  Hia- 

was  nearly  $2,000,000.     The  Order  is  incorpo-  ^ory  of  the  Four  Qeorgea   (1884);   The  French 

rated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Revolution  (1890)  ;  A  Hiatory  of  Our  Oum  Timea 

MACCABEES,  Ladiks  of  the.     A  fraternal  (^^^iff    ^"^ /^^    Ll®^^^'.^^^   ^r^'?^ 

society  founded  as  a  social  organization  in  Mareh,  }f  Sf.^^Ui.  ^^t  V"^  ^'"^  .''C  ^'«<^^^^  »  W« 

1886,  and  made  a  beneficiary  society  in  May,  1890.  .<  ^^^l] '    ^^?  <^^?«^  «?^«*  of  information  concem- 

The  central  or  governing  body  is  known  as  the  ***«  ^^*''^.^?i  **  ,^*5  autobiography    published 

Great  Hive,  and  there  are  853  subordinate  bodies.  i?^%^^^  toin.°^  Remtniacencea   (London  and 

The  total  disbursements  on  account  of  benefite  ^^"^  ^^^^*  1999). 

from  1890  to  1902  were  $1,532,709,  and  during  McCABTHY,  Justin  Huntly  (I860—).    An 

the  last  fiscal  year   $256,725  was  paid  to  the  English  dramatist,  novelist,  and  historian,  son 

beneficiaries  of  deceased  members.  of  the  preceding.     He  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 

UcCALI/,  Gboboe  Abchibald  (1802-68).    An  ™®°L^  1884-92,  and  traveled  in  Europe,  Egypt, 

American  soldier,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.    He  ^^^  ^®*^  ^?^' ."*^  ^«,  ^°»*«^  ?J?^«8.    His  nu- 

graduated  at  West  Point  in   1822,  entered  the  ™«'?"^»,  publications  "ic  ude :  A  Hiatory  of  Eng^ 

army,  and  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  1836,  ^^J^!*?^^  Qladatone  (1%%-!) ;  a  translation  of 

major  in  1847,  and  colonel  in  1850.     He  served  the /?tt6<ityrf*  of  Omar  Khayyam ;  and  The  French 

with  distinction  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  ware,  ^'^^olutym;  together  with  the  plays:  The  White 

was  made  inspector-general  in  1860,  and  resigned  ^l^^rnatton;    The    Highwaynwn;    The    Wtfe    of 

from  the  army  in  1853.  In  1861  he  took  command  Socratea;  And  If  I  Were  King    with   Francois 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  with  rank  of  briga-  ^,^^1?°  « l^®^°»  presented  m  the  United  States  by 

dier-general   of   volunteers.      This   force   he  Ted  ^'  ^'  oothem. 

through    part   of   the   Peninsular   campaign   of  McCHES^NEY,  Clara  (1861  —  ).    An  Ameri- 

1862.     He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  can  genre  painter.    She  was  bom  in  Brownsville, 

Frazier's  Farm,  June  30,   1862.     After  several  Cal.,  studied  art  in  her  native  city,  and  later 

weeks  in  Libby  Prison,  he  was  exchanged,  but  ill  in  the  Golarossi  School,  Paris,  under  Virgil  Wil- 

health  prevented  his  return  to  the  army,  from  liams,   under   Mowbray   and   Beckwith   in    New 

which  he  resigned  in  March,  1863.    He  wrote  Let-  York,  and  was  also  under  Courtois  and  Giradot 

iera  from  the  Frontier  (1868).  She  was   awarded  two  medals   at  the   World's 

ICacCAB^THY,  Denis  Florence    (1817-82).  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  and  received  the 

An  Irish  poet,  bom  in  Dublin.    He  studied  for  'S^S^,  P'^^'  ^^^  York,  in  1894.    At  the  Paris 

the    Church   and    afterwards    for   the   bar,    but  ExpMition  of  1900  she  was  represent^^ 

finally  gave  himself  to  literary  work,  and  lived  ^^^.^ll^^  ^'/^}^^» '  *?.^  "Pomegranates.''  At  the 

principally  in  London  and  Dublin.    His  liking  for  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 

the  Spanish  poet  Calderon  led  him  to  make  some  S^^  York,  m  1901,  she  wus  awarded  the  second 

most  faithful  and  successful  translations  of  his  Hallgarten  prize  for  her  picture    A  Good  Story." 

plays.      His    original    works    include:    Ballads,  MAOCHXAVBIiLI,    mft'kyft-vfell*,    NicooLd. 

Poema,   and  Lyrica    (1850)  ;    The   Bell-Founder  A   Florentine   writer   on   political   theory.      See 

(1857)  ;  Under-Olimpaea  (1857)  ;  The  Centenary  Machiavelu. 

of    Moore    (1880);    and    8helley*8    Early    Life  McCLEI/LAN,   Geobgs  Bbinton    (1826-86). 

(1872).    He  was  awarded  a  medal  by  the  Royal  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the  American   Civil 

Academy  of  Spain  for  his  skill  in  Spanish  trans-  War.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  December  3, 

Nation.  1826.     He  attended  the  Univereity  of  Pennsyl- 

ICcCARTHT,  Justin  (1830—).    An  English  vania     for     two     yearo;     and     graduated     at 

journalist,  politician,  and  author.    He  was  born  West  Point  in   1846.     He  distinguished  himself 

at  Cork,  Ireland,  on  November  22,  1830.   He  en-  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  for  gallant  and  meritor- 

tercd  upon  the  career  of  journalist  at  the  age  of  ious     conduct     in     the    battles     of     Gontreras 

sixteen  years  by  joining  the  staff  of  the  Cork  and  Churubusco  he  was  brevetted  firet  lieutenant. 

Examiner.     This  paper  he  left  in   1853  to  con-  and  for  similar  conduct  at  Chapultepec  he  was 

nect  himself  with  the  Liverpool  Northern  Timea.  brevetted  captain.     On  his  return   he   was  ap- 

Entcring  the  reporters'  gallery  of  the  House  of  poftited  to  an  instructorship  at  West  Point,  and 

Commons  in  1860  as  a  reporter  for  the  Morning  while  there  prepared  a  Manual  of  Bayonet  Exer- 

Star,  he  became  foreign  editor  of  that  paper  the  ciaea,  adapted  from  the  French,  which  became 

following  year,  and  editor-in-chief  in   1864,  re-  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction.     He  waa 

maining  in  the  latter  position  four  years.     In  assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  of  Fort 
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Delaware;  was  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  remarkably  popular  with  his  goldiers,  over  whom 

coast  surveys  in  Texas;  collected  railroad  statis-  he  exerted  a  wonderful  infiuenoe,  and  who  affec- 

tics  for  the  War  Department;  and  was  one  of  the  tionately  called  him  'Little  Mac.'     In  1864  he 

three  officers  appointed  on  the  military  commis-  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  as  its 

sion  to  visit  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea  and  re-  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States  on  a 

port  upon  the  condition  of  the  European  armies,  platform  which  denounced  the  war  as  a  failure. 

On  his  return  in  1857  he  resigned  his  commission,  To  this  view,  however,  McClellan  did  not  sub* 

and  became  successively  chief  engineer  and  vice-  scribe,  and  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  advocat- 

president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  ed  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.     He  was 

president  of  the  Sahit  Louis  and  Cincinnati  Rail-  defeated  by  Lincoln.     In  the  Electoral  Coll^ 

road.    At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  the  vote  stood  212  for  Lincoln  and  21  for  Mc- 

appointed  to  the  position  of  major-general  of  the  Clellan,    while    the    popular    vote    for    Lincoln 

Ohio  volunteers,  and  made  a  successful  campaign  was  2,200,000  and  for  McClellan  1,800,000.    Al- 

in  what  later  became  West  Virginia,  driving  out  ready  in  September  he  had  resigned  from  the 

the  enemy  and  capturing  1000  prisoners.  For  this  army,  and  after  the  election  went  to  Europe, 

he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  after  the  where  he  remained  until  1868.    Upon  his  return 

first  disaster  to  the  Federals,  at  Bull  Run,  was  he  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  was  engaged 

e laced  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  various  engineering  enterprises  imtil  1877, 
^pon  the  retirement  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott  when  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
in  November,  1861,  he  was  appointed  commander  having  in  the  meantime  acquired  a  residence 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  He  spent  the  in  that  State.'  He  served  with  credit  for  <Hie 
winter  in  reorganizing  and  drilling  his  forces,  and  term,  but  declined  a  renomination.  He  died 
in  March,  1862,  he  removed  to  the  Yorktown  Pe-  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  in  Orange, 
ninsula  in  order  to  attack  Richmond  from  that  N.  J.,  October  29,  1885,  and  was  buried  at 
base.  Trenton.  As  a  scientific  engineer  and  military 
President  Lincoln  was  continually  insisting  tactician,  McClellan  had  few  superiors.  Among 
upon  a  forward  movement,  but  instead  of  follow-  h"  literary  works  may  be  mentioned  an  auto- 
ing  his  advice,  McClellan  sat  down  before  York-  biography  entitled  Mc0lellan*8  Oum  Story,  and 
town  and  began  a  scientific  siege  of  the  place,  various  reports  on  military  campaigns  and  mili- 
After  its  evacuation  by  the  Confederates  and  the  tary  organization.  The  most  recent  and  thor- 
engagement  at  Williamsburg,  McClellan  moved  ough  biography  of  General  McClellan  is  that  of 
leisurely  up  the  Peninsula  only  to  be  subjected  to  Michie  (New  York,  1901),  in  the  "Great  Com- 
a  great  disappointment  in  the  dispatch  of  Mc-  manders  Series."  Consult  also:  Rhodes,  The 
Doweirs  40,000  men  to  the  Shenandoah — an  ^♦*'«*  Siw  Weeks  of  McClellan*8  Peninsular  Cam- 
army  upon  whose  aid  McClellan  had  confident-  P«*V»,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  His- 
ly  counted.  Then  followed  various  engagements  torical  Society;  and  Ropes,  Story  of  the  Civil 
ending  with  the  Seven  Days'  battles  (q.v.),  War,  vol.  ii.  (New  York,  1896). 
in  which  the  Federal  armies  .were  generally  JCcCLEKACHAlT^  ma-klSn^A-kan,  Charles 
successful,  although  the  loss  in  men  was  large  Thompson  (1829— ).  An  American  lawyer,  born 
and  Richmond  was  still  untaken.  There  was  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  graduated  at  German- 
dissatisfaction  at  Washington  with  the  result,  town  College,  and  from  1845  to  1850  was  an  in- 
and  in  July  McClellan  was  superseded  by  Halleck  structor  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
as  General-in-chief.  He  was  then  ordered  to  In  1850-61  he  was  clerk  of  the  board  of  council- 
evacuate  the  Peninsula  and  go  to  the  aid  of  Gen-  men  of  New  York  City,  during  the  Civil  War  was 
eral  Pope,  then  in  command  of  the  Army  of  Vir-  quartermaster  of  the  Seventh  New  Yoric  Regi- 
ginia,  but  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  any  great  ment,  and  in  1867  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For 
assistance.  After  the  disastrous  campaign  of  many  years  he  was  successively  connected  with 
jPope,  culminating  in  his  defeat  in  the  second  the  street  and  public  works  departments  of  his 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  McClellan  was  again  placed  native  city.  His  works  include:  The  Laws  of  the 
in  active  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  fire  Department  (1855)  ;  The  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Organizing  his  army  as  he  proceeded,  he  followed  Cable  of  1858  (1863);  and  The  Book  of  the 
Lee  into  Maryland,  and  with  him  fought  the  Ancient  Accepted  Rite  of  Scottish  Freemasonry. 
Uttleof  AntieUip  (q.vO,Septein^^^  McCLEBITAND,  John  Alexander  (1812- 
This,  though  tactM^lfy  a  drawn  battle,  was  stra-  ^^^  ^n  American  soldier  on  the  Federal  side 
tegically  a  Federal  victory;  but  in  view  of  the  prominent  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  bom  in 
great  disparity  between  the  numerical  strength  fereckenridge  County,  Ky.,  was  brought  up  in 
of  the  two  armies  and  of  McClellan's  failure  vig-  Southern  Iltinois,  and  in  1832  was  admitted  ti  the 
orously  to  pursue  Lee's  retreating  army,  the  re-  ^^^  j^  jggg  ^f{^^  j^^^j  ^^^^  ^  ^  i^^^^  j^ 
suit  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  and  ^j^^  ^^^^^  g^^^  y^  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
in  November  he  was  supergeded  in  his  command  ^^^  profession,  and  ilso  engaged  in  mercantile 
by  General  Bumside.  After  this  he  took  no  fur-  pursuits.  In  1835  he  became  the  editor  and  pub- 
ther  part  in  the  war.  McClellan  always  asserted  {^^y^^^  ^,  ^^^  Shawneetown  (111.)  Democrat.  From 
that  the  Administration  at  Washington  not  only  1336  until  1842  he  represented  his  district  in  the 
refused  to  cooperate  with  him  in  his  military  g^ate  I^egislature ;  and  from  1843  to  1851  he  was 
operations,  but  even  attempted  to  discredit  him  ^  Domocratic  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 
on  account  of  his  political  opinions.  The  Presi-  !„  1851  he  removed  from  Shawneetown  to  Jack- 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  other  hand,  sonville,  and  in  1859  became  again  a  Representa- 
insisted  that  General  McClellan  was  not  agj^'ie^  tive  in  Congress.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
sive  and  prompt  enough  in  the  circumatancc»H,  War,  having  been  appointed  brigadier-general 
but  too  often  pursued  a  dilatory  policy,  which  on  May  17,  1861,  he  raised,  largely  through  his 
caused  him  to  win  only  fruitless  victories,  and  personal  influence,  the  McClernand  brigade.  This 
that  he  disregarded  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Belmont.  In 
the  commander-in-chief.    General  McClellan  was  February,  1862,  he  gallantly  led  his  command  ia 
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the  attack  on  Fort  Donelson;  was  promoted  in 
the  following  March  to  be  a  major-general  of 
volunteers;  and  commanded  a  division,  April 
6th  and  7th,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  (q.v.).  On 
January  4,  1863,  he  superseded  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man in  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Vicksburff  (the  latter  general  retaining  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  corps,  the  Fifteenth),  but  was 
soon  afterwards  relieved  by  General  Grant.  His 
division  bavins  been  combined  with  the  naval 
forces  under  Admiral  Porter  (January  11th),  he 
commanded  the  expedition  that  finally  carried  by 
storm  the  garrison  village  of  Arkansas  Post.  He 
also  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  Port 
Gibson,  Champion  Hill,  Big  Black  River,  and 
Baker's  Creek.  In  July,  1863,  he  was  relieved 
of  the  command  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps, 
and  on  November  30,  1864,  he  resigned  from  the 
service  and  retired  to  private  life,  resuming  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Springfield,  111. 

KEACCLESFXELD,  m&k^'lz-feld.  A  manu- 
facturing town  in  Cheshire,  England,  on  the  river 
Bollin,  15  miles  southeast  of  Manchester  (Map: 
England,  D  3).  Notable  buildings  are  the 
Church  of  Saint  Michael's,  founded  in  1278;  a 
grammar  school  endowed  in  1602;  the  town  hall, 
and  infirmary.  It  is  an  active  municipality  and 
owns  water  and  gas  works,  markets,  quarries, 
cemetery,  two  parks,  and  bath,  and  maintains  a 
free  library  and  technical  schools.  Silks  and  other 
textiles  are  manufactured,  and  bleaching  is  an 
important  industry.  In  the  vicinitv,  coal,  slate, 
and  stone  are  obtained.  Macclesfield  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  Mercian  royal  demesne;  it  became  a 
borough  in  1261  and  was  incorporated  in  1678. 
Population,  in  1891,  36,000;  in  1001,  34,600: 

mcCLLNTOCKy  Sir  Francis  Lbopolo  (1819 
— ) .  An  English  naval  officer  and  explorer.  He 
was  bom  in  Ireland,  entered  the  navy  in  1831, 
and  in  1838  went  to  South  America  in  the  steam- 
ship Oorgon,  He  was  attached  to  the  Pacific 
squadron,  in  1848  was  a  member  of  the  Arctic 
expedition  under  Sir  James  C.  Ross,  and  in  1850 
was  fir^t  lieutenant  of  the  Resistance  in  the 
Arctic  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
made  commander,  and  in  1852  served  under  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  in  a  third  Arctic  expedition. 
He  succeeded  in  rescuing  Captain  McClure  near 
Melville  Island  (1854),  but  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  abandon  his  own  vessel.  In  1857,  iu 
command  of  the  Fox,  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin, 
he  started  on  a  new  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  explorer's 
death  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  King  William 
Land.  On  his  return  in  1859  he  was  knighted, 
and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dub- 
lin. He  was  made  a  rear-admiral  in  1871  and 
a  vice-admiral  in  1877;  was  in  command  of  the 
North  American  and  West  Indian  station  from 
1879  to  1882;  was  promoted  to  be  full  admiral 
in  1884;  and  in  1887  received  an  admiral's  pen- 
sion. He  published  Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the 
Arctic  Seas  (1869). 

McCLINTOCX,  John  (1814-70).  A  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  theologian.  He  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, October  27,  1814,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835. 
He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  acted  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 


Dickinson  College  from  1836  to  1846.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  by  the  General  Conference  editor  of 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  retaining  the 
position  for  eight  years.  In  1856  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Bishop  Simpson,  a  delegate  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference  of  E^land,  and 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  held 
at  Berlin.  In  1857  he  became  pastor  of  Saint 
Paul's  Methodist  Church  in  New  York,  and  in 
1860  was  preacher  in  the  ianerican  Chapel  in 
Paris.  During  the  Civil  War  he  advocated  with 
ability  the  Union  cause,  and  his  home  in  Paris 
was  a  rallying  centre  for  patriotic  Americans. 
Returning  to  America  in  1864,  he  was  again,  for 
a  short  time,  placed  in  charge  of  Saint  Paul's 
Church  in  New  York.  His  health  failing,  he  re- 
signed in  1865,  and  resided  in  Germantown,  Pa. 
In  1866  he  removed  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
ouppljing  for  a  time  Saint  James's  Church,  and 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Central  Centenaiy 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
1867  he  became  president  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  held  the  posi- 
tion till  his  death  there,  March  4,  1870.  Besides 
numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Neander's  Life  of  Christ  (1847) ; 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Metho4ist  Ministers\  1863) ; 
The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope;  a  translation 
of  Bungener's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
( 1851 ) ;  and  prepared,  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Blumenthal,  Analysis  of  Watson's  Theological 
Institutes  ( 1850) .  In  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  he  labored  in  preparing  the  Cyclopcsdia  of 
Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Litera- 
ture,in  connection  with  Dr.  James  Strong.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  three  volumes  had  Iwen  pub- 
lished ;  the  work  was  continued  by  Dr.  Strong  and 
finished  in  1887.  (12  vols.).  A  volume  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Clintock's  sermons,  entitled  Living  Wofti«(1871), 
and  Lectures  on  Theological  Encucloptedia  and 
Methodology  (1873)  were  published  after  his 
death.  Consult  his  Life  by  Crooks  (New  York, 
1876). 

XcCLOS^KEY,  John  (1810-85).  An  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  prelate.  He  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  was  educated  at  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  and  made  his  theologi- 
cal studies  there,  in  Rome,  and  in  France.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1834,  and  on 
his  return  from  Europe  became  pastor  of  Saiint 
Joseph's  Church,  New  York.  In  1841  he  was 
made  the  first  president  of  Saint  John's  College, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  but  returned  to  parochial  work 
in  the  next  year.  He  was  appointed  coadjutor 
to  Bishop  Hughes  of  New  York  in  1844,  and  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Axieren  in  partibus.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  the  first  Bishop  of  the  new 
Diocese  of  Albany.  He  administered  the  affairs 
of  his  see  with  distinguished  ability;  built  the 
cathedral  at  Albany,  founded  the  theological 
seminary  at  Troy,  erected  many  churches,  estab- 
lished charitable  and  religious  institutions,  and 
introduced  monastic  orders  and  lay  communities. 
In  July,  1864,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hughes  as  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  where  his  administration  was 
marked  by  similar  energy  and  resultant  growth 
of  the  Church  and  its  institutions.  In  1875  he 
was  made  a  cardinal.  At  the  Vatican  Council  of 
1869-70  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
discipline.  Cardinal  McCloakey  was  a  profound 
scholar  and  an  effective  preacher.  He  was  a 
sagacious  administrator,  of  great  executive  abil- 
ity and  a  quiet  impressive  manner. 
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McCLUBE,  ma-k\J5Cr^,  Alexandeb  Kellt 
(1828—).  An  American  journalist.  He  was 
bom  at  Sherman's  Valley,  Perry  County,  Pa.,  and 
after  receiving  a  good  elementary  education  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tanner  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  While 
at  work  at  his  trade  he  began  contributing  to  the 
columns  of  the  Perry  Freeman,  When  scarcely 
nineteen  (in  1846)  he  began,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a 
single  assistant,  continued  the  publication  of  the 
Juniata  Sentinel,  a  Whig  paper,  at  Mifflin,  Pa. 
In  1850  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Chambers- 
burg  Repository f  which,  under  his  management, 
became  one  of  the  most  influential  anti-slavery 
papers  in  the  region.  In  1853  he  was  the  un- 
successful Whig  candidate  for  Auditor-General, 
in  1855  was  State  superintendent  of  printing, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  a  member  of  the  State 
convention  that  met  at  Pittsburg  to  organize  the 
new  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1856 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
same  year  left  newspaper  work  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  1857-58  he  was  a  Re- 
publican member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in 
1859  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  the 
Republican  National  Convention  of  1860  he  led 
the  Pennsylvania  delegates  who  deserted  Simon 
Cameron  for  Lincoln,  and  afterward,  as  chairman 
of  the  State  Committee,  carried  Pennsylvania  for 
the  latter.  In  1862,  as  a  special  assistant  adju- 
tant-general, he  had  charge  of  the  draft  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1864  he  was  reelected  to  the  State 
Legislature.  In  1872  he  led  the  Liberal  Repub- 
lican revolt  in  Pennsylvania,  was  chairman  of 
that  faction's  Campaign  Committee,  and  was 
elected  as  an  independent  to  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  defeated  as  independent  candidate  for 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia  in  1873  by  scarcely  900 
votes.  He  retired  from  active  politics  in  1875 
and  established  the  Philadelphia  Times,  of  which 
he  was  editor  until  1901.  His  publications  in- 
clude: Three  Thousand  Miles  Through  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  Our  Presidents  and  How  We  Mal^ 
Them  (1901)  ;  Recollections  of  Half  a  Century 
(1902). 

ICeOLTJBX,  Aubxandeb  Wilson  (1808-65). 
An  American  clergyman.  He  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, was  educated  at  Amherst  College  and  at 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Having  filled 
pastorates  of  various  Congregational  churches 
and  of  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Jersey  City, 
he  became  in  1855  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  (^ristian  Union,  and  in 
1856  chaplain  of  that  society  in  Rome,  Italy. 
The  American  Chapel  in  Paris  was  erected  with 
funds  obtained  by  him.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Christian  Observatory  and  also  contributed  to  the 
yew  Brunswick  Review  and  the  Literary  and 
Theological  Review.  He  published  a  number  of 
controversial  works  and  The  Translators  Re- 
viewed, giving  biographical  sketches  of  the  trans- 
lators of  the  King  James  Version  (1853). 

ICcCLTTBE,  Sir  Robert  John.le  ME8uitn» 
(1807-73).  An  English  Arctic  explorer,  who  was 
first  to  pass  through  the  Northwest  Passage.  He 
was  bom  at  Wexford,  Ireland,  studied  at  Eton 
and  Sandhurst,  and  in  1824  entered  the  navy.  In 
1836-37  he  was  mate  in  the  Arctic  expedition  of 
H.M.S.  Terror,  Captain  Back,  apd  in  1837  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  a  lieutenant.  From 
1842  to  1846  he  was  in  command  of  the  Romney, 
receiving-ship  at  Havana.    He  joined  Sir  James 


C.  Ross's  first  expedition  in  search  of  Franklin  in 
1848,  and  upon  its  return  in  1849  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander.  Almost  immediately 
upon  his  return  from  the  first  expedition  it  was 
decided  to  dispatch  the  same  two  vessels,  the 
Enterprise  and  the  Investigator,  upon  a  sec- 
ond expedition  which  should  proceed  by  way  of 
Bering  Strait.  McClure  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Investigator,  with  Captain  Col- 
lins, commanding  the  Enterprise,  as  senior 
officer  of  the  expedition.  .The  Investigator, 
with  a  crew  of  sixty-six,  was  provisioned  for 
three  years.  On  January  20,  1850,  the  vessels 
set  sail,  but  on  April  16th  were  separated  by  a 
gale.  The  Investigator  continued  northward, 
and  became  finally  fixed  in  the  ice  of  Prince  of 
Wales's  Strait,  in  latitude  72 ""  50'  N.,  and  longi- 
tude 117"*  55'  W.  The  winter  of  1850-55  was 
passed  on  the  northern  shore  of  Banks  Land, 
in  a  bay  named  by  McClure  the  Bay  of  Mercy. 
Here  the  ship  remained  blocked  throughout  1852, 
but  on  April  6,  1853,  was  reached  from  Mel- 
ville Island  by  Lieutenant  Pim  of  the  Reso- 
lute, The  season  was  again  unfavorable,  and  a 
fourth  winter  was  spent  in  the  Arctic.  At  last, 
in  the  spring  of  1854,  McClure  and  his  crew  were 
rescued  by  McClintock,  who  had  come  from  the 
opposite  direction,  and  in  September  they  arrived 
in  England,  although  not  in  their  own  ship,  hav- 
ing accomplished  tne  traverse  of  the  Northwest 
Passage,  the  discovery  of  which  had  been  a  great 
goal  of  Arctic  exploration.  McClure  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain,  was  knighted,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Esk  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron.  He  returned  in  1861,  in  1867  was  pro- 
moted to  be  rear-admiral,  and  in  1873  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  on  the  retired  list.  The 
nonor  of  having  first  discovered  the  Northwest 
Passage  has  been  claimed  by  many  for  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

McCLTJBO,  Alexandeb  Caldwell  (1835- 
1901).  An  American  publisher,  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia. He  graduated  at  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1853,  and  became  associated 
with  the  publishing  firm  of  S.  C.  Gri^  &  Co.  at 
Chicago.  In  1862  he  entered  the  Union  Army  a9 
a  captain  in  the  Eighty-eighth  Illinois  Volunteer 
Infantry,  was  made  a  colonel  and' brevet  brigadier* 
general,  and  served  through  the  Atlanta  campaign 
and  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  as  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps.  After  the  war  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  Qriggs  publishing  house, 
and  after  a  few  years  organized  the  firm  of  Jan- 
sen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  later  A.  C.  McClurg  &  0>., 
which  became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  publish- 
ing houses  in  America.  In  1899,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  establishment  by  fire,  he  re- 
organized the  company  on  the  basis  of  industrial 
cooperation,  distributed  much  of  the  stock  to  the 
employees,  and  permitted  them  to  buy  more  on 
easy  terms. 

McCLTrMONT,  James  Alexandeb  ( 1848— ) . 
An  English  biblical  scholar,  born  at  Girvan, 
Ayrshire,  and  educated  at  Girvan  Grammar 
School,  at  Ayr  Academy,  Edinburgh  University, 
and  Tubingen.  In  1874  he  became  minister  of 
Holbum  Parish,  Aberdeen,  and  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  was  one  of  the  translators  of 
Beck's  Pastoral  Theology  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  wrote:  The  New  Testament  and  Its  Writers 
(1892) ;  jL  volume  in  the  Century  Bible  on  Saint 
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John's   Gospel ;    and    The   Church   of   Sootland  a  time  in  garrison  duty,  served  against  the  Utah 
(1893).  and  Apache  Indians  in  1855^  and  from  1858  to 
MacCOIiI/,    Evan    (1808-98).      A    Canadian  1861  was  assistant  instructor  of  infantry  Uctics 
Gaelic  poet,  born  at  Kenmore,  Scotland.     His  »*^  West  Point.     In  the  last  named  year  he  was 
principal  work,  Cldreach  nam  Beann :  or  Poems  appointed  colonel  of  a  volunteer  regiment,  and  in 
and  Songs  in  Gaelic  (1838),  was  printed  in  Eng-  this  capacity  served  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
lUh  the  same  year  under  the  title  The  Mountain  ^^*  earning  the  brevet  of  major.    He  was  pro- 
Minstrel,  of  which  five  subsequent  editions  ap-  moted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on 
peared.    MacCoU  went  to  Canada  in  1860,  and  September  3d,  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  opera- 
was  employed  in  the  custom  house  at  Kingston,  tions  in  Kentucky,  October-December,  1861,  and 
Onterio,  for  thirty  years.     In   1880  he  retired  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  in  the  Tennes- 
and  went  to  live  in  Toronto,  where  a  complete  b^    and    Mississippi    campaign,    February   and 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1883.    He  J^©.  1^62,  and  became  a  major-general  of  volim- 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  from  *««"  on  July  16,  1862.     He  led  a  corps  under 
its  inauguration.  Buell  in  Kentucky  during  that  officer's  campaign 
-mr    rwYT    iLf               /looo     V       A  A1.    1     *  against  Bragg,  and  on  Oc^ber  8th  participated  in 
MacCOLL,  Mai^olm  (1838-)      A  theologian  the  battle   of   Periyville.     From*Noveinber   to 
and  author,  born  AUrch  27,  1838,  at  Glenfinan,  December,  1862,  he  was  in  command  at  Nash- 


in  Inverness-shire,  Scotland.     He  was  edu<»ted     yUie,   Tenn.,   aAd   subsequently   participated   in 


chaplain  to  the   British   Ambassador  at   Saint  ^^  the  District  of  Eastern  Arkansas.     At  the 

^i^lf'^\^    (186263)  ;    curate   of   Saint  Paul's  ^lose  of   the   war   he  was  brevetted   brigadier- 

(1864-67);    rector    of    Saint    George's     London  g^n^ral  in  the  Reguhir  Army  for  'gallant  and 

fi^^llh  u*°'^.?*°S^'*fu^*P'''i  Cathedral   (1884)  S,eritorious  service!  at  the  battle  of  PerryvUle,' 

In  1876  h^  attended  the  conference  of  the  East-  ^^^  major-general  for  'gallant  and  meritorious 

em  and  Western  Churches  at  Bonn.    Among  his  services  in  the  field  during  the  Rebellion,'  and 

P?™?^*"^?®.  ""^^     ?*";.  ^^^^\'^^JL.?'^.  ^"t^^  in  March,  1867,  reentered  the  regular  service  as 

(1866);   Science  and  Prayer    (1866)  ;  Lawless^  lieutenant-colonel.     He  became  a  brigadier-gen- 

ness,    Sacerdotalism,    and    Rttualvsm     (1876);  eral  in  1890  and  a  major-general  in  1894,  was  re- 

^^l^V^^^L^  ^^  ^f f?.'*^  \o  Science  ^nd  Morals  tired  from  active  service  in  1896,  represented  the 

(1892)  ;  Respontihthty  of  England  Toward  Ar-  United  Stetes  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  in 

?,?.*?.   <^^^^li,  ^i^    ^^^*^^„  ««<*    the    Potoers  May,  1896,  and  from  September,  1898,  to  Febru- 

(1896)  ;  and  Life  Here  and  Hereafter  (1896).  ary,  1899,  served  on  a  commission  appointed  by 

McCOMBy  m'-kOm^  A  town  in  Pike  County,  President  McKinley  to  investigate  the  adminis- 
Miss.,  about  60  miles  east  by  south  of  Natchez ;  tration  of  the  War  Department  during  the  Span- 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  (Map:  Missis-  ish-American  War.  His  father  and  his  eight 
sippi,  E8).  The  McComb  City  Female  Institute,  brothers  all  served  as  officers  in  the  Federal 
opened  in  1894,  is  situated  here.  McComb  is  in  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  his  father  and 
a  productive  cotton-growing  region,  and  has  cot-  three  of  his  brothers  were  killed, 
ton  mills,  and  the  largest  and  most  compl^^^^^  McCOOK,  Anson  George  (1835-).  An 
equipped  railroad  shops  in  the  State.  There  are  American  so'ldier  and  politician,  bom  at  Steuben- 
pubhc  parks.  The  water-works  are  owned  by  the  ^.ji  qj^j^  ^^  ^^^  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  be 
T^?^7^'  ^^P^^'^^*^"'  *^  ^^^'  2383;  m  entered  the  Federal  Army  as  captein  in  an  Ohio 
iwu,  44/  /.  regiment;  was  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 

McCON^NELSVILLE.      A    village    Und    the  later  became  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  Army 

county-seat  of  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  27   miles  of  the   Cumberland.     At  the  close  of  the   war 

south  by  east  of  Zanesville;  on  the  Muskingum  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general.     In  1873  be 

River,  and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  removed  to  New  York,  and  was  elected  as  a  Re- 

(Map:  Ohio,  G  6).     It  is  the  centre  of  a  farm-  publican  to  Congress,  serving  from   1877  until 

ing  region,  and  among  its  industrial  plants  are  1883.     He  was  secretary  of  the  United  States 

flouring  mills   and   the   Government,  workshops  Senate  from  1887  to  1893,  and  city  chamberlain 

and  yards  for  the  Muskingum   River   Improve-  of  New  York  from  1893  until  1897. 

ment.    Natural  gas  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  also  --  m^^/w  tt„        r^                      /i^o^     »       > 

««oi    fhn  ««««f^  K^iwirr  ,.«^  r>f  *\>^  «^«-+«c/  «^«i  McCOOK,  Henby  CHRISTOPHER  (1837—).    An 

^roHur^ncr  ?rpl^  ^   fhp   ^f«L      pfn,n«^^^^^^^^  American  tKcologian  and  entomologist,  brother  of 

?Soo    l??l    ?n  iil?n    l«o^             Population,   m  a.  G.  McCook,  born  at  New  Lial^n,  Ohio.     He 

1890,  1771,  m  1900,  1826.  ^^^  educated  at  Jefferson  College  and  at  the 

KcCOOK^  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Western  Theological  Seminary;  served  as  lieu- 
Red  Willow  County,  Neb.,  228  miles  west  by  tenant  and  as  chaplain  in  the  Forty-first  Illinois 
south  of  Lincoln;  on  the  Republican  River  and  Volunteers  (1861-62);  and  was  then  pastor  at 
on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Clinton,  111.  (1862-63),  a  home  missionary  in 
(Burlington  Route)  (Map:  Nebraska.  D  3).  Saint  Louis  ( 1863-70),  and  pastor  of  the  Taber- 
It  is  a  railroad  division  headquarters  with  shops,  nacle  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  He 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  section  interested  largely  was  chaplain  of  the  Pennsylvania  commandery  of 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  and  alfalfa,  and  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  of  the  Second  Regiment, 
in  cattle-raising.  Population,  in  1890,  2346;  in  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  the  war  with  Spain; 
1900,  2445.  was  long  president  of  the  American  Entomological 

McCOOK,  Alexandeb  McDowell  (183 1-1 903).  Society  and  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia 

An  American  soldier,  prominent  in  the  Civil  War.  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  as  well  as  presi- 

He  was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  grad-  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^  American   Presbyterian   Historical 

uated  at  West  Point  in  1852,  was'emploved  for  Association.    He  wrote:  The  Women  Friends  of 
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Jeaua  (1885);  The  fiospel  in  Nature;  Olject 
und  Outline  Teaching  (L871);  The  Latimers,  a 
Scotch-Irish  Historic  Romance  of  the  Western 
Insurrection  (1898);  and  the  entomological 
works.  The  Mound-Making  Ants  of  the  AllC' 
^hanies  (1877) ;  The  Agricultural  Ants  of  Texas 
( 1879) ;  Honey  Ants  and  Occident  Ants  ( 1882) ; 
American  Spiders  and  their  Spinning  Work 
(1889-93) ;  and  Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm  (1884). 

McCOB^ldCK,  Otbus  Hall  (1809-84).  An 
American  inventor  and  manufacturer.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia,  but  removed  to  Cincinnati  in 
1845,  and  to  Chicago  in  1847.  In  1831  he  con- 
structed the  reaping  machine  which,  subsequently 
patented  and  greatly  improved,  has  become  cele- 
brated in  many  lands  and  won  for  its  inventor 
wealth,  medals,  and  decorations.  In  1859,  with  a 
portion  of  his  wealth,  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  establishment  at  Chicago  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  of  ■  the  Northwest,  and 
afterwards  endowed  a  professor's  chair  in  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. 

KcCOBMICK  THEOLOGICAL  SEICC- 
JSIABLY,  A  divinity  school  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Chicago,  opened  in  1830  as  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Hanover  Academy  at  Han- 
over, Ind.  In  1840  it  was  removed  to  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  where  it  remained  until  reestab- 
lished at  Chicago  in  1859  upon  an  offer  of  en- 
dowment by  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  under  the 
name  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest.  Its  present  name  was  assumed 
in  1886.  The  seminary  charges  no  fees  for 
tuition  or  lodging.  Special  funds  provide  assist- 
ance for  needy  students,  and  fellowships  are 
awarded  for  excellence.  There  are  six  buildings, 
valued  with  the  grounds  at  $400,000.  The 
library  contains  upward  of  25,000  volumes.  In 
1903  the  seminary  had  ten  instructors,  120 
students,  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000,  and  a 
gross  income  of  $25,000,  the  total  value  of  its 
property  being  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

McCOSH^.  James  (1811-94).  A  Scottish- 
American  pnilosopher  and  educator.  He  was 
bom  in  his  fathers  farmhouse  at  Carskeoch  in 
A3rrshire,  April  1,  1811.  At  the  a^e  of  thirteen 
he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  University,  and  went 
thence  in  1829  to  Edinburgh.  Always  a  philoso- 
pher, he  had  not  at  first  the  intention  of  devoting 
himself  to  education.  In  1834  he  began  preach- 
ing, and  not  long  after  was  settled  as  a  minis- 
ter at  Arbroath.  In  1839  he  removed  to  a 
larger  change  at  Brechin.  During  his  incum- 
bency there  he  threw  himself  ardently  into  the 
work  of  setting  up  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, as  a  protest  against  the  reception  of 
State  aid  by  the  Established  Kirk,  which  the 
seceders  called  Erastianism.  After  the  arduous 
labors  of  disruption  had  a  little  relaxed,  he 
published  in  1850  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Gov- 
ernment, Physical  and  Moral,  which  no  less  an 
authority  than  Sir  William  Hamilton  pronounced 
"worthy  of  the  highest  encomium."  This  book 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  philosophi- 
cal writer,  and  he  probably  owed  to  it  his  ap- 
pointment in  the  following  year  to  the  chair 
of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  collefsre  at  Bel- 
fast of  the  newly  founded  Queen's  University, 
and  the  beginning  of  an  educational  career  which 
was  to  last  till  the  close  of  his  active  life.  The 
eighteen  years  which  he  spent  at  Belfast  were, 
however,  by  no  means  exclusively  devoted  to  thc^ 
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teaching  of  philosophy.  He  was  active  in  all 
schemes  for  good,  caring  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  all  who  were  brought  into  relation  with  him, 
laboring  to  promote  workingmen's  clubs  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  carrying  out 
his  anti-Erastian  principles  by  supporting  the 
Irish  Presbyterians  in  the  establishment  of  a 
sustentation  fund.  Called  back  in  1856  to  teach 
apologetics  and  theology  at  Glasgow,  he  reso- 
lutely declined,  and  remained  at  Belfast  until 
he  was  invited  in  1868  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  Princeton  College.  On  the  occasion  of  a  pre- 
vious visit  to  the  United  States  he  had  been 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  American  col- 
leges, "while  they  had  not  the  prestige  nor  the 
consolidation  of  the  European  ones  in  such  de- 
partments as  mathematics  and  classics,  had  nev- 
ertheless a  better  capacity  for  development;" 
and  it  may  have  been  this  which  tempted  him  to 
leave  his  work  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  critical 
period  for  American  higher  education.  New 
ideas  were  abroad,  scarcely  tested  as  yet;  possi- 
bilities were  in  the  air,  of  splendid  promise.  No 
small  task  was  set  before  a  foreigner,  well  on  in 
middle  life^  who  was  expected  to  evolve  a  new 
system,  to  win  public  confidence,  to  regenerate 
student  manners,  and  to  secure  the  endowments 
necessary  for  a  work  of  such  magnitude.  It  was 
accomplished,  however,  with  remarkable  success, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  number 
both  of  students  and  professors  in  Princeton  Col- 
lege more  than  doubled  during  his  administra- 
tion. He  resigned  the  presidency,  owing  to  ad- 
vancing age,  in  1888,  but  retained  the  chair  of 
philosophy,  and  continued  to  live  at  Princeton 
until  his  death,  November  16,  1894.  He  was  an 
ardent  defender  of  the  Scotch  philosophy  against 
empiricism,  and  enlarged  its  scope  by  placing 
much  more  of  our  knowledge  to  the  credit  of  in- 
tuition than  had  his  predecessors.  His  theology 
was  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, but  he  was  one  of  the  first  orthodox  cler- 
gymen to  accept  and  defend  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion in  biology.  Among  his  voluminous  works 
may  be  mentioned  Typical  Forms  and  Special 
Ends  in  Creation,  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Dickie 
(1856)  ;  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  In- 
vestigated (1860)  ;  The  Supernatural  in  Relation 
to  the  Natural  (1862),  which  was  intended  to 
form  part  of  a  completer  treatment  of  the  method 
of  the  divine  government,  supernatural  and  spirit- 
ual; An  Examination  of  MilVs  Philosophy 
(1866);  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  Biographical 
and  Critical  (1874)  ;  The  Emotions  (1880) ;  Psy- 
chology of  the  Cognitive  Powers  (1886)  ;  Psychol- 
OQy  of  the  Motive  Powers  ( 1887 )  ;  and  Realistic 
Philosophy  Defended  (1887).  Consult  his  Life, 
edited  by  Professor  Sloane  (New  York,  1896). 

KacCBACK^N,  Henbt  Mitchell  (1840—). 
An  American  clergyman  and  educator,  bom  in 
Oxford,  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity in  1857,  was  a  teacher  and  school  super- 
intendent for  four  years,  studied  at  the  United 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  and  then  at 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  held 
pastorates  at  Columbus,  Ohio  (1863-67),  and  at 
Toledo,  Ohio  (1869-81).  In  1867  he  served 
as  a  deputy  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  continued  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Ttibineren  and  Berlin.  He  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  Western  University  in  Pittsburg 
from  1881  to  1884,  was  then  called  to  be  pro- 
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feasor  of  philosophy  and  vice-chanoellor   (under  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  invasion,  was  visiting  a 

an  honorary  chancellor)    in  the  University  of  Mrs.  McNeil  at  this  place.     Her  lover,  David 

the  City  of  New  York^  and  in  1891  became  chan-  Jones,  was  an  officer  in  a  Loyalist  regiment,  and 

cellor.     Under   his   administration   the   institu-  on  the  morning  of  July  27th  seems  to  have  sent  a 

tion's  name  was  changed  to  New  York  Univer-  small  party  of  Indians  (under  Duluth)  to  escort 

sity,   the    seat  of   the   University   College   and  her  within  the  English  lines,  where  the  two  were 

School  of  Applied  Science  was  removed  to  Uni-  to  be  married.    A&anwhile  another  party  of  In- 

versity  Heights,  New  York  City,  the  scope  of  its  dians  imder  the  Wvandot  Panther    (of  Wolf) 

work  extended,  and  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  captured  her  and  Mrs.  McNeil,  and  was  closely 

Americans     (q.v.)     was    projected    and    built,  pursued  and  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Ameri- 

Among   his   writings,    besides   many   essays   on  cans.     Mrs.   McNeil   arrived    in   safety   at   the 

philosophical  and  religious  topics,  are:  A  Metro-  English   camp,   and   on   the   next  day   a   scalp^ 

politan  University  (1892) ;  Leaders  of  the  Church  identified  as  that  of  Jane  McCrea  (whose  body 

Universal  ^(1879)  ;    Popular   Sermons    (1875)  ;  was  found  soon  afterwards),  was  brought  in;  but 

John  Calvin  (1888).  the  exact  manner  of  her  death  was  never  defi- 

-.EDWABD  (1833-1903).    AnAmeri-  f^'!'^  ^^S^/.n^L^f.^^^f J^lT^^^^ 


.»- !..„.„.  ..«iJ:..    _  1  u-  *    •      u       •    ni     1  shot  accidentally,  by  the  pursuing  Americans,  but 

can  lawyer,  soldier,  and  historian,  born  in  Charles-  .»  .imoBt  r4rtein  that  she  was  killed  hv  the 

ton.  S.  C.    He  studied  at  Charleston  College,  and  «  !?^"/  Uemselves    during  a  dilute  wef  her 

in  1855  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  ^<"*"?  tnemseives,  ouring  a  aispute  over  ner 

State  where  he  took  an  aetivK  nart  in  the  seeesaion  Possession  between  Panther  and  Duluth.  The  story 
oiaie,wnere  ne  took  an  acuve  pan  in  me  secession       ,  ,      Amth  emhollishpH  with  mnnv  romantic-  Ht^ 

movement  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  «.{>"  oeatn.emDeuisneawiin  many  romantic  ae- 

Castle  Pinckney  Ld  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  lt''!l  JP,';?rl„7iilZ™ntrv7w  ^v^^ 

Sumter.  After  the  organization  of  the  Confederate  "Xh  i^  f r^™ ^n  &  T  oJLL  f„  thi  n^ 

Government,  he  entered  its  miliUrv  service  as  ??"?*'.i!,„*'rBni»^^!f    thT  k  r,^^.  '^Z^' 

captain  of  the  first  c«npany  raised  in  South  *'°?*  ^^a^nst  Burgojiie ;   while  Burgoyne  him- 

Carolim.  (June  27,  1861  )r.n^  rose  to  the  rank  ,ti' ™„™vp^  ?L™  wit\  Z^^ 

of  lieutenant-colonel.     He  was  wounded  at  the  IV  'th^^'T^S  ^M  lu\Zn  t^„H   -ftT^ 

second  battle  of  Bull  Run   (August  30,  1862),  ?LttTa  f 'Cy'vera'o^TL^storvt^ 

and  a  few  months  later  was  SO  severely  mjured  by  *"**'*^*   "'"•     -^  »  J    '     i"  "     «    „™^;«:,  ^\.»Z 

a  falling  tr«  as  to  be  incapacitated V  furthe?  t^H^'tSLUTf^s'SifuTCS^iK 

W  orSTHo^^ii^SLXte  lSratu*re."^nd  -^V^s^^,  an/a  general  favorite, 
proposed  the  South  Carolina  election  and  regis-       ICcCTTIXOCH,   m'-kal1d,    Benjauin    (1811- 

tration  law,  known  as  the  Eight-Box  Law.    His  62).    An  American  soldier,  bom  in  Rutherford 

principal  works  are:  The  History  of  South  Caro-  County,  Tenn.    He  left  school  at  the  age  of  four- 

Una  Under  the  Proprietary  Qovemment,  1670-  teen   to   become   a  hunter   and   river   boatman; 

1719    (1897);    The  History  of  South   Carolina  joined  David  Crockett   (q.v.)    and  other  adven- 

Under  the  Royal  Qovemment,  1719-1776  (1899) ;  turous  frontiersmen  in  1835  as  a  volunteer  in  the 

and  The  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Bevolu-  Texan   war   of   independence,   and   served   with 

tion,  1775-1780  (1901).  distinction  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.    After 

McCBA'BY,  Geoboe  Washington  (1835-90).  ^^%  f"^%  ^'^"^  at  Gonzales  as  a  surveyor. 

An  American  ^liticUn,  bom  at  Evanston,  Ind.  %"^^  ^^^O  was  elected  a  member  of  »«  T«an 

When  he  was  atout  a  yeir  old  his  family  removed  ^^o^-    ^^  1840-41  he  was  engaged  m  fighting 

to  that  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory  which  later  *»>?  Comanches.  and  inpepellmg  Mexican  Border 

became  the  State  of  Iowa.    He  wai^  admitted  to  "«*?•,  ^^  ^"^  *  "'*"°'»«'  °?  "^  *"*  T«"  S*»*t 

the  bar  in  1856  and  began  to  practice  law  at  ^^^S    *«t  ;  ""^i-r"  *?'"IS  lu*  "'^  X^T^ 
Keokuk      The  next  vear  he  was  elected  to  the  "'  *'^  ^***®  militia.     In  the  Mexican  War,  he 
State  Legislature,  and  from  1861  until  1865  he  «c'»ited    a    picked    force    of    Te^n    mounted 
was  a  mimber  of  the  State  Senate.    From  1869  rangers    served  under  Taylor  at  Monterey  and 
until  1877  he  was  a  Republican  member  of  Con-  P^T  7'^**' ""^.l^/;  P*'^*"™*^  valuable  scout- 
gress,  where  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Re-  ^^g.f^^r  *l""g  Scott's  advance  on  the  Me^can 
lision  of  Laws,  Naval  Affairs,  and  Judiciary,  fP'**'-     '^^V'J'j^r '?'*•  "*?«?**  ?-^l 
and  was  chainian  of  the  committees  on  Elec'  J"™"'.  ^  "t"™*!  *<>  Texas  in  1852,  and  in  the- 
tions  and  on  Railroads  and  Canals.    He  drew  up  ^ol'^^mg  year   was  appointed   to  the   difficult 
the  law  under  which  the  United  States  judiciar>  f^''\^''''fJTn?^^  °*  tJnited  States  marshal  for 
■— .-  w..^.~„„:.^   »»«,..»j  *!,„  .„„»:-!.«.-<.  «»  i  Texas.    In  1857  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners, 
was  reorganized,  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  ^^      ^^j     ^^     difliculties  with  the  Mormons  in 
joint  committee  to  count  the  electoral  vote  at  TTt.iT     a*  *^.7v..*v~»t  «* +1,0  AjJ;i  xifI.  kT  — 
the  time  of  the  Tilden-Hayes  controversy,  and  Utah.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  en- 
was  lareelv  instrumental  in  securinj?  the  imssaoe  ^^^  ^^^  Confederate  service,  and  was  appoint- 

:f"the"ffi?:i  ^r  He  waTSta^  IV^fr  t^^^'oi^^'L^'Sn'r^^tT'  ^^^1^ 

from   1877  to  1879.  but  in  the  latter  year  be-  «>«"n?nd    of    the    Indian    Territory.      He    h.^ 

came  judge  of  the  Eighth  United  States  judicial  «=«;''*'/  oi«aniz«i  his  command,  when  he  i^s 

district.     He   published   The  American  Lau>  of  ''''^«'*^  ^?*.''  1°*°  Missouri  to  carry  out  the 

vi^^*i^^^  /iQ7i\  "«'»'/  p]^Q  Qf  winnmg  that  State  for  the  Confederacy. 

e^i^ctions  (i»/5j.  j^^  ^^.^^^  General  Sterling  Price,  and  with  him 

McCBEA,  m'-kra^  Jane  (1763-77).  AnAmeri-  defeated  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Nathanipl' 

can   girl,   who   during   the   Revolutionary   War  Lyon  (q.v.)  at  Wilson's  Creek,  August  10,  1861. 

met  her  death  under  circumstances  which  have  After  the  battle  he  refused  to  order  a  pursuit 

given  her  name  a   place  in  history.     She  was  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  was  superseded  in  the 

born  at  Bedminster  (now  Lamington),  N.  J.;  but  chief  command  by  General  Price.    He  continued 

after  the  death  of  her  father,  a  Scotch  Presby-  in  active  service,  however,  commanded  one  of  the 

terian  clergyman,  she  lived  near  Fort  Edward,  Confederate  wings  under  Gen.  Earl  Van  Dorn 

N.  Y.,  with  her  brother,  and  in  July,  1777,  at  (q.v.)   at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.   (q.v.),. 
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March  7-8,  1862,  and  was  killed  b^  a  sharpshooter  British  geology.     He  was  chiefly  interested  in' 

while  reconnoitring.   Consult  Reid,  Scouting  Em-  petrography  and  mineralogy,  and  appears  to  have 

peditiona  of  McCtuloch'a  Rangers  (Philadelphia,  been  irritated  by  the  increasing  prominence  of 

1850) ;  and  Rose,  Life  and  Services  of  Oen,  Ben-  paleontological  geology. 
jamin  Mcculloch,  McCTJLLOCH,    John    Ramsey    (1789-1864). 

lEACCULLGCH,    m'-ktl'16,    Horatio    (1805-  A  British  economist  and  statistician.     He  was 

67).     A  Scotch  painter,  bom  at  Glasgow.     He  educated  at  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  fitting 

studied  under  John  Knox,  a  landscape  painter,  himself  for  the  legal  profession,  and  entered  the 

in  his  native  city,  and  exhibited  for  many  years  oflice  of  a  solicitor;  but,  finding  the  work  dis- 

at  the  Royal  Academy,  Edinburgh.    He  was  elect-  tasteful  to  him,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 

ed  an  academician  in  1838,  and  after  1847  lived  of  economics.     His  first  publication,  An  Essay 

in  Edinburgh.    His  works  are  usually  studies  of  on  a  Reduction  of  the  Interest  of  the  National 

Highland  scenery,  painted   with   great  breadth,  Debt,  appeared  in  1816.     From  1817  to  1827  he 

freshness,  and  sincerity.    They  include:    "Even-  contributed  numerous  articles  on   economics   to 

ing;"  "A  Lowland  River;"  "Inverlochy  Castle;"  the  Scotsman,  a  periodical  which  had  recently 

and  "My  Heart  in  the  Highlands."  been  founded  in  the  interests  of  liberalism.     In 

Mcculloch,  Huoh   (I8O8-95).    An  Ameri-  1?18  he  began  to  write  for  the  Edinburgh  Re^ 

can  financier,  bom  at  Kennebunkport,  Me.     He  ^'ir*/??  for  twenty  years  contributed  almost 

studied  at  Bowdoin  College,  but  on  account  of  *"   °*  J*»«.  *';^i^*f   <>°.  economic  subjecte   that 

ill  health  did  not  graduate.    In  1833  he  removed  apP«ared    m    that   periodical.      In    1824-25   ap- 

to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  entered  upon  the  prac-  P^^^^   his   first   important   work    A   Dwcoiirw 

tice  of  law/but  in  1845  he  accepteAhe  position  "»"  ^^^  ^**^j  ^J^^?**',  ^cculxar  Objects  andlm^ 

of  manager  of  a  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  P^[(?"^^^  ^/.  ^2^»/»<?^,  ^^^^y*  .  ^^  ^^25    he 

Indiana,  and  soon  became  one  of  the  directors  Published  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

of  the  mother  bank  as  well.     In   1862  he  was  ^?  the  following  year  he  published  an  Essay  on 

made   president   of  the   Bank   of   the    State    of  the    Circumstances    which   Determine    the   Rate 

Indiani,    which   had    been    just   organized.      In  ^f,  ^«^^«   «"i  ^^^  Condition   of   the  Laboring 

these  positions  he  gained  a  more  than  local  rep-  ^^^es,  a,  woi^  ^J^^^xi?  ^^  ^^^\  importence  m 

utotion  as  a  skilled  financier.     In  1863  he  was  *^L ^\ w^i^n ""',  *^^    'Wage-fund    Theory.       In 

appointed    Comptroller    of    the    Currency,    with  ^f^S    MeCulloch    was    appointed    to    the    chair 

su^rvision   oveV  the  national  banking   system,  5^  P°^'V'?^^''"5'^?  ""  University  College,  Lon- 

which  was  called  into  existence  by  the  law  of  <lo°.'  ^"J  ¥  ^S^^J]^  ^he  position  unsatisfactory  and 

that  vear.     In  March,  1865,  MeCulloch  succeed-  ^signed  in  1832.     In  1831  he  published  a  work 

ed  Fessenden  as   Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  at  """^  ^he  Principlesr  Practice  and  History  of  Com- 

the  request  of  President  Lincoln,  and  held  that  V'^^i  ^]»*<^?  .^^^  ^,^^  influence  in  populanz- 

position  until  March,  1869.     Here  he  was  con-  *°«  ^he  doctrines  of  free  trade.     The  following 

fronted  with  the  serious  problems  of  paying  off  year  what  is  perhaps  his  greatest  work  appeared, 

the  troops  and  bringing  order  into  the  finances  ^  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretical  and  Historic 

of  the  nation,  overcharged  with  the  issue  of  all  calofC^^^^^^^^  ^„^  Commeri^lNavigaUon,  In 

kinds   of    obligations    of    indebtedness.      In    the  }?38  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Sta- 

former  task  he  was  highly  successful;    in   the  tionery  Office,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his 

latter  he  made  good  progress  in  getting  the  fund-  ^eath.     In   1845  appeared  his   Treatise  on  the 

ed  indebtedness  in  order,  but  after  a  brief  period  ^'^"^P^  «'^  Practical  Influence  of  Taxatum 

of  approval   met  with   antagonism   in   Congress  ^^^d  the  Funding  System,  a  work  once  regarded 

in   his  efforts  to  retire  the  legal-tender  notes.  ?»  of  great  importance  m  the  science  of  finance. 

MeCulloch  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  specie  re-  He  also  edited  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  of 

sumption  at  the  earliest  possible   moment.    In  f^rly  writers  in  economics,  thus  giving  a  great 

1869  he  retired  from  the  Treasury,  became  a  mem-  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  science, 

ber  of  the  firm  of  Jay  Cooke,  MeCulloch  &  Co.,  He  also  published  copiously  annotated  editions  of 

London,  and  engaged  hi  banking  in  that  city.   He  ^dam  Smith  and  Ricardo.     From  the  death  of 

was  reappointed  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  upon  ^^^^^^o  until  the  rise  of  Mill  to  fame  MeCulloch 

the  retirement  of  Secretary  Gresham  in  Octoter,  ^^^  the  predominant  personality  of  English  eco- 

1884.  and  held  that  office  until   1885.     He  died  "<>'"»^-  .^'';''^AT%"S^  always  accurate,  and 

in  1895.     He  was  the  author  of  a  pleasing  book  "f'^f  original;  but  he  did  more  than  any  writer 

of  recollections,  entitled  Men  and  Measures  of  ^^  ^?»  ^>^^  to  create  a  popular  interest  in  eco- 

Half  a  Century  nomics;    by   his   dogmatism,    however,   and    the 

'        _  ^'  harshness  with  which  he  asserted  the  superiority 

HACCTJLLOCH,     John     (1773-1835).       An  of  economic  law  to  well-meant  political  institu- 

eminent  English  geologist,  born  in  Guernsey,  of  a  tions,    he    aroused    among    more    humanitarian 

Scottish  family.     He  studied  medicine  in  Edin-  thinkers  an  intense  dislike  for  economic  science, 

burgh,  and  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  to  an  Consult  biographical  notice  by  Reid  in  the  new 

artillery  regiment.     He  became  chemist  to  the  edition   (London,  1869)   of  McCulloch's  Diction^ 

Board  oi  Ordnance  in  1803,  and  for  some  time  ary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial   Navigation, 

practiced  medicine.     In   1811,  employed  by  the  Consult   also   the   article   "MeCulloch"   in    Pal- 

Govemment,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  pioneer  geo-  grave *s  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy, 
logical  and  mineralogical  exploration  of  Scotland.  ^«.^„         . .    ,«        ,  « 

The  brilliant  results  of  his  labors  appeared  in        McCTJLLOUGH,     m'-ktHld,     John     Edwabd 

A  Descnption  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  (1837-85).      An    American    tragedian,    bom    at 

(1819)  ;  further,  in  his  Highlands  and  Western  Blakes,  Londonderry,  Ireland.     He  came  to  the 

Isles   of   Scotland    (1824),   and   the    Geological  United  States  from  Ireland  in  1853,  and  first  ap- 

Map  of  Scotland,  with  an  explanatory  volume  poared  on  the  stage  in  a  minor  part  at  the  Arch 

(1836).    His  scientific  work  has  well  earned  for  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  in  1857.     In  1866- 

him   a  conspicuous  position  in  the   history  of  68  he  traveled  with  Edwin  Forrest,  whose  meth- 
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ods  he  imitated.  Forrest  intended  McGullough  to  Subsequently  he  acquired   interests   in  oil  and 

be  his  dramatic  successor,  but  any  realization  of  cotton-milling  in  Walton  Ck>unty,  Ga. 

this  was  made  impossible  by  the  latter's  lack  of        •M-AnTk/wAT-n       ^auma/.hi/      i7..».««. 

originality  and  litlrary  training.  In  1881  McCul-  j^t2  ^«^™^  ]!r^^\J^^  it  ^  '„#  ^™"" 

i„..^i.  o„^^j  *«,  .  «».»>.><.  -,._  i_  4.1—  ..^.  ^t  JAOQDKS  Joseph  Alezandbk,  Duke  of  Taranto 

n^^n!^.^  v;,^„^.f    f  1?  T         ?^  (1766-1840).     A  marshal  and  peer  of  Prance. 

Othello  and  Virpius,  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  ^  J       ^  g^^    ^       g^  ^     j. 

but  failed  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on  his  j^^  ^  j^  ^^gg  embraced  the  cause  of  tte 

Satrr^^-  T^**^aZ"'^2^S'  fc  Revolution,  served  under  Dumouriez  and  Piche- 
includmg  Laertes,  Imo,  Edgar,  Macduff,  Rich-  ^  ^4^^  general  of  division  in  1798.    In 

l!^"tto  Zr/t'i%!X?*"lS™?i?°'^L:htt  1708  he  ^as  Qov^or  of  the  Roman  Republic, 

^li«hrf?jr^pLr£  Tn  *  ntw«5i  V^^^^^^^^  ««»<1  «»  "^t  year  was  defeated  at  the  Trebbia  by 
Falconbridge,   Pierre      m   Otway  s    Ventce  Pre-         overwhelming  force  under  Stlvaroff,  redeeming 

frn^^KiSmrT^  ^E^dwirSoo^nS^a'^  'mrh"'t£=' S^i^^^^^  M  t  5 

III.),  Spartacus,  ^lla  iu^Pizarro)    and  Lucius  ^^  ^^-^^  iTte^^i^^B^^ 

^a7t    hnllV   wi  V^rlh^^^^^^  ^«    l«»t    t^e    favor    of    the^  First    Consul  ^ 

^rLi^nlfviJ/  ^linl  h^^  f ,^r     wl.^^'  1804   through   the   sympathy   he   displayed   for 

he  was  unrivaled  during  his  time.     His  inter-  j^  .    »  ^      Restored  ih  favor  ii  1809,  he 

pretatiomi  were  of  the  heroic  type.  commandea    inder    Eug^ine    Beauhamais,    took 

MacCUNN^,   Hakish    (1868—).     A   Scotch  Laibach,    won    the    battle    of    the    Raab,    and 

composer,  bom  in  Greenock.    He  studied  at  the  with  Lauriston    (q.v.)   broke  the  Austrian  oen- 

Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  and  under  Hu-  tre  at  Wagram,  niining  the  title  of  duke  and 

bert  Parry.     He  was  introduced  to  the  musical  marshal,    fie  fougnt  in  Spain  in  1810,  in  Russia 

world  in  1887  bv  August  Manns,  and  the  next  in  1812,  at  Ltitzen  and  Bautzen  in  1813,  was 

year  became  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Royal  crushed  by  Blticher  at  the  Katzbach,  and  in  the 

Academy  of  Music.     In  1892  he  was  conductor  same  year  led  the  rear-guard  in  the  retreat  from 

of  the  Hampstead  Conservatory  Orchestra  Soci-  Leipzig.    He  shared  in  the  campaign  of  1814  in 

ety.    In  1894  he  resigned  his  professorship.    His  France.    The  Bourbons  made  him  a  peer  and  he 

compositions  are  full  of  life  and  color  and  have  remained  faithful  to  them  during  the  Hundred 

been  received  with  universal  popularity.    They  in-  Days,  for  which  after  the  Second  Restoration  be 

elude  the  operas  Jeanie  Deans  (1894) ;  DiarTnid  was  loaded  with  honors  and  gifts.    The  Souvenirt 

ond  Gfcrtn^  (1897) ;  the  cantatas,  Bonm'elTtlm^ny  du  mar^chal  Maodonald,  due  de  Tarente,  were 

(1888);    Lord    Ullin's    Daughter    (1888);    The  published  at  Paris  in  1892. 
Lay 
ronian' 
Reed 

Mountain  and  the  Flood;  Cior  Mohr;  Th^  Dowie  fe„7uTV'con^^tion   wlth^^threicll^  ^Ibh^ 

Dem  o'  Yarrou^;  and  numerous  songs  and  instru-  ;^^^^^  Pretender  in  1746.    When  thrPretend- 

mental  pieces.  ^^^  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  after  the  battle  of 

McCUBBY,  James  Fbedebick  (1847—).    A  CuUoden,  fled  and  was  pursued  b^  the  King's 

Canadian    Orientalist,   bom   at   Chatham,    New  troops,  he  was  rescued  by  the  exertions  of  Flora, 

Brunswick.    He  was  educated  at  the  University  »nd,  disguised  as  her  female  servant,  was  cod- 

of  New  Brunswick,  under  William  Henry  Green  ducted  by  her  to  the  Isle  of  Skye.    When  the  act 

at  the  Princeton  Theological   Seminary,   where  ^^  Flora  became  known  she  was  arrested,  and, 

he  was  instructor  in  Semitic  languages    (1873-  after  being  kept  five  months  on  various  vessels 

82),  and  at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig    (1882-84),  o'  ^ar,  she  was  sent  to  London,  but  was  soon 

was  Stone  lecturer  at  Princeton  (1885-86),  and  ^'?**!««^  under  the  Indemnity  Act  of  1747.    In 

then  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  ^ ^?,f**®  I?*^"*®^,*?*  T^l*^^;  •^l  wiw  married 

the  University  of  Toronto.     For  the  American  ^  fi|*"  Macdonald  of  Kingsburgh.     They  emi- 

edition  of  Lange's  Commentary  he  translated  and  ^^^V**^™?**^?  *^i^^^'  ^?^  "^^^^S?,  *°  Fayettc- 

edited  the  parts  dealing  with  the  Psalms  and  ^}"«l  \  ^-    ^^  *^«  ?!r^'J,**??*J7  ^^''  Macdon- 

Hosea,  and   himself  wrote  the  commentary  on  fi^  ^^  ^^  P*^^^*^.^  *^.«  »"*"^  and  served  m 

Haggai    (1872-74).     His   other  works   include:  J^l^.*^^,  *L  ^['^"^  wF'l*^^^^    a^^     ^ 

AriS^Semitic  Speech  (1881)  ;  "The  Semitic  Per-  iS™f„^  .^^^'S?^ J"^^^^^^  ^^F  ?*?: 

*««♦  i«  Ao«^-;««  »»  ;«  *\.^  P^^L^^.'-y..  «*  4^k«  q;^>,  ^^^  ***d  imprisonment  at  Halifax,  Va.,  reioined 

feet  in  Assyrian,     n  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Si^^  her  in  Scotland.    She  died  at  Peinduin.    Coisult: 

Oriental  Congress  (1885)  ;  History,  Prophecy  and  Macffrecor  (afterwards  MacKenzie)    Flora  Mat^ 

t^^^onuments  (1894-1901)  ,^  and  T^ieL^/a  ^  d^aWnd ^F^Ti^^^^^^ 

W(yrk  of  the  Rev,  D.  J,  Macdonnell  (1897).  (Invemess,   1882) ;    Jolly,  Flora  Macdonald  m 

McDAinEL,  mftk-dftn'yftl,  Hewrt  Dickebson  Viat  (Perth,  1886). 
(1837--).    An  American  lawyer  and  politician,        MACDONALD,  George  (1824-1905).    A  Scot- 

born  in  Monroe,  Ga      He  graduated  at  Mercer  tish  novelist,  bom  at  Huntley,  Aberdeenshire,  and 

University   (Macon,  Ga.)    m  1856,  and  was  ad-  educated  at  Aberdeen  University.    He  studied  for 

mitted  to  the  bar;  was  a  member  of  the  Seces-  the  ministry  at  the  Independent  0)llege,  High- 

sion  convention  of  Georgia  in  1861,  and  on  the  bury,  London;   preached  at  Arundel  in  Sussex, 

outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  entered  the  Confed-  and  at  Manchester,  but  retired  from  the  ministry 

erate  Army,   in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  owing  to  ill  health.     In  1872-73  he  visited  the 

major   in   the   Eleventh    Georgia   Infantry.     In  United  States  on  a  lecturing  tour.    He  began  his 

1865  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  literary  career  as  poet,  publishing  volumes   of 

convention,  in  1873-74  of  the  State  Legislature,  poems  in  1866,  1857,  and  1858.    His  later  Tens 

in  1874-83  was  State  Senator,  and  from  1883  to  comprises  T^e  Oifte  of  the  Child  Christ  and  Other 

1886,  as  a  Democrat,  was  Governor  of  (Seorgia.  Poems  (1882),  and  Rampolli,  translations  from 
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the  German  (1897).  In  1862  appeared  David  utive  Council  and  Receiver-General,  and  in  1854 
Elginbrod,  a  novel  in  the  dialect  of  Aberdeen,  entered  a  coalition  Cabinet  aa  Attorney-General 
Vfhich  was  followed  by  The  Portent  {196^)  ;  Alec  for  Upper  Canada,  holding  office  till  1862, 
Forbes  of  Howglen  (1866);  Annals  of  a  Quiet  when  the  Ministry  resigned,  upon  the  de- 
yeighhourhood  (1866);  The  Seaboard  Parish  feat  of  the  Militia  Bill  that  he  had  introduced  to 
(1868) ;  Robert  Falconer  (1868)  ;  Wilfrid  Cum-  place  Canada  on  a  self -defensive  basis.  In  1864 
bermede.  (1871);  Malcolm  (1874);  Thomas  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  £.  P.  Tache  as  At- 
Wingfold,  Curate  (1876) ;  The  Marquis  of  Lossie  tomey-General.  A  coalition  was  now  formed  be- 
(1877);  Sir  Oibbie  (1879);  What*8  Mine's  Mine  tween  the  leaders  of  the  Government  and  the 
(1886)  ;  Lilith  ( 1895)  ;  Salted  toith  Fire  ( 1897),  opposition  on  the  bill  to  unite  all  British  Ameri- 
and  several  others.  These  Scotch  novels,  rather  ca  under  a  federal  government,  a  project  which 
poorly  constructed,  but  excellent  in  tone,  were  had  been  facilitated  by  the  unauthorized  part 
widely  popular.  They  are  historically  the  con-  that  Macdonald  had  taken  in  the  incipient  con- 
necting link  between  John  Gait  (q.v.)  and  the  ference,  earlier  in  the  same  year,  at  Charlotte- 
school  of  J.  M.  Barrie  (^.v.).  Macdonald  also  town,  P.  E.  I.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Do- 
wrotcf  several  books  especially  for  the  young,  as  minion  of  Canada  (q.v.)  in  1867,  Macdonald  was 
Dealings  u?ith  the  Fairies  (1867),  At  the  Back  called  upon  to  form  the  first  Government,  and 
of  the  North  Wind  (1870),  and  The  Princess  and  was  made  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attomey-Gen- 
the  Ooblin  (1871).  Among  his  religious  works  eral.  The  Cabinet  resigned  in  1873.  He  was  in- 
are  Unspoken  Sermons  (1866-69),  and  The  Mir-  strumental  in  securing  the  construction  of  the 
aoles  of  Our  Lord  (1870).  Intercolonial  and  Pacific  railways,  as  a  contin- 
MACDOWALD,  Sir  Hectoh  (1863-1903).  A  gent  to  the  federation  policy.  In  1870  he  was 
!»-•*:  u  «««™i    k1»«  s«  c^4i»J^    4-u^  r.^J  ^4  a  one  of  the  British  commissioners  appointed  to 

fawlL^^r  '  ^^nH«t^i„  th/oiri^^^  ««ttle  the  Alabama  claims  and  other  difficulties 

^boring  man.     He  enlisted  m  the  92d  Gordon  ^e^          ^^    3^^^^^  Government  and  the  United 

Highlanders  m   1870,  served  nine  years  m  the  0!^;^^  -l^^Jl-  I«^  Z*  ^^^i^lJl^t  \\sL  tv-»-T« 

ranlcs.  and  in  1880  for  bravery  in  the  Afghan  ^h^' /'"l^*'^.  ^"^.^  ^tk  ^^IL?-        f    -h^?^ 

War  Was  gazetted  second  lieutenant     He  served  ®'  Washington  m  1871.    The  protection  of  native 

in^tiirKa^'^d I'andaha?"^^^^^^           in^he  industries  constituted  a  successful  el^ection  p^at- 

Boer  War  of  1881,  where,  thanks  ti  the  admira-  J^™  ^\^^^\^^^''  he  formed  another  Cabinet, 

tion   roused  by   his  bravery,   he  was  captured  ^K»°«  ^T^\^\,f^^ .""^  Mmister  of  the  In- 

alive  at  Majuba  Hill,  and  distinguished  himself  *«'iS''  ^\f^  ^"^  filled  for  several  years  after- 

at  Suakim  in  1888  aid  in  the  Nile  campaign  of  ^*^«'  ^^^  f^°K  various  Goverament  positions    He 

1889.     In  1897,  after  commanding  a  brl^Be  in  fJ"  ^''''}\V^'^^l^^  ?"  .^H  *'??IT  °^  ^®®^' 

the  Dongola  expeditionary  force,  he  was  put  at  ^f^^,  and  1891,  m  the  last  of  which  he  made  a 

the  heal  of  the  Egyptian  brigade  and  took  a  »\"f«  atUck  upon  r^iprocity  with  the  United 

prominent  part  at  AbuHamedf  at  Atbara,  and  f ^*««-     ^^  ^^^  ^^J'^^n^'^''^^''^^il  "'??''  ^^' 

at  Khartum.     He  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  ^.y*'  ^%J^,\«'  ^^^\     ST)*i*'  ^^''''P^Qn^."' 

to  the  Queen,  and  after  Magersfontein  was  or-  We  of  Sir  John  Macdonald   (Toronto,   1892)  ; 

dered  from  the  Sirhind  district  in  India  to  the  ^"">*V ^f  "?f  ^"^^  %^'''  Z^^"  ^««^?^« 

command  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  which  he  sue-  (Toronto,    1891 )  ;    Pope    ^/motrs  of  Sir  John 

cessfully  reorganized.    Macdonald  was  promoted  ^^^^^^  Macdonald  (London,  1894). 

K.C.B.  in  1900,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Dis-  McDONALD,  John  Sandfield  (1812-72).    A 

tinguished  Service  Order.     Transferred  in   1901  Canadian   statesman,   born   at   Saint  Raphaels, 

from  the  southern  and  Belgaum  district  in  India  Glengarry.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840, 

to  Ceylon,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  home  to  *nd  in  1841  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  of  the 

meet  a  charge  of  immoral   conduct,   and  com-  United  Provinces.    In  1843,  1848,  1852,  and  1864 

mitted  suicide  in  a  Paris  hotel  on  March  25,  l»e  was  reelected,  and  from  1849  to  1851  was  So- 

1903.  licitor-General.      From    1852    to    1854    he    was 

•mr    •«w%'M>Av*%      T             «T              a  Speaker    of    Parliament,    in    1857    sat    in    Par- 

,,S^^"t^'    '^^^'^    Wilson    Alexander  Hament  for  Cornwall,   and  was  from   1862  to 

i       .,r^Xv.      ^merican  sculptor,  bom  in  Steu-  i864  Premier  under  Lord  Monk.    In  1867  he  be- 

b«iville,  Ohio.    He  studied  m  Saint  Louis  under  ^ame  Premier  of  Ontario  Province,  and  in  1871 

Waugh  and  m  New  York  City  ml  849.    His  first  resigned.     He  was  extremely  independent  in  all 

ideal  works  were  "Joan  of  Arc"  and  "Italia."  phases  of  political  affairs. 

His   portrait  statues   include   those   of   Edward  v-.Tv*Ta- a  t -n    T»o^n«  i?«rT«^   /iqiqoi\       a« 

Bates   (1876)    in  Forest  Park,  Saint  Louis;  of  ^^""P^^^^P*  Joseph  EwiNO  (1819.91)      An 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  in  Central  Park,  New  York  American   politician.     He   was  born    in   Butler 

City  (1877)  ;  of  General  Custer  at  West  Point;  po^n^X'  Ohio   and  wm  educated  at  Wabash  Col- 

and  he  also  made  busts  of  Washington  (in  Pros-  lege,  Crawfordsyillelnd.    and  at  Asbury    (now 

pect'Park,  Brooklyn)  and  of  Brvant,  Cooper,  and  ^?   Pj^^)    .^""^""^^o.?*   ^A''^'^^.  ^?T;   ''•''* 

Weed.     He  prepared  other  busts  of  Washington  ad«»tted  to  the  bar  m  1844,  and  m  the  following 

from  Houdii's  original  model,  which  he  o^ed.  ^^^  ^n^^^u^^'^.'''"TiL'f  Paffi"*   "''   ^""T 

He  was  an  author  and  lecturer  in  art.  fordsville,  where  from  1845  to  1847  he  was  county 

prosecuting  attorney.     In  1848  he  was  elected  to 

KACDONALD,  Sir  John  Alexander  (1815-  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  but  in   1850  was  de- 

91).     A  Canadian  statesman.     He  was  bom  in  feated  for  reflection.     He  was  Attorney -General 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  January  11,  1815.    With  his  of  Indiana  from   1856  to  1860,  and  afterwards 

parents  he  emigrated  in  childhood  to  Canada,  was  practiced  privately  in  Indianapolis.     In  1864  he 

educated  at  Kingston  Grammar  School,  studied  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  but 

law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1836.    He  was  was  defeated  by  Oliver  P.  Morton.     In  1872  he 

returned  to  Parliament  in  1844  aa  Conservative  became  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 

member  for  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  soon  distin-  mittoe,  and  his  efforts  in  this  capacity  resulted 

goished  himself  by  forcible  oratory  and  self-con-  in  the  choice  of  a  Democratic  Legislature,  which 

trol.    In  1847  he  became  a  member  of  the  Exec-  in  1875  elected  him  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
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There  he  remained  until  1881,  maintaining  with  tion.    Years  of  litigation  followed,  but  the  wil! 

great  independence  and  vigor,  in  spite  of  paity  was    finally   sustained.      Baltimore   devoted   its 

opposition,  his  belief  in  sound  money  and  a  pro-  share  to  establishing  the  McDonogh  School;  New 

tective    taritf.      His    influence    and    popularity  Orleans  has  used  its  share  in  connection  with  its 

among  Democrats  in  the  Middle  West  were  for  public  school  system. 

two  decades  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  MACDONOTTGH,  mftk-d6n'6,  Thomas  (1783- 

other  man  of  his  times.  Ig26).    An  American  naval  officer,  prominent  in 

mLsLcDONAU),  WnxiAM  (1863—).  An  the  War  of  1812,  and  frequently  referred  to  as 
American  historian,  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.  He  *The  Hero  of  Lake  Champlain.'  He  was  bom  at 
graduated  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  The  Trappe  (now  Macdonough),  Del.,  of  Scotch- 
Slusic  in  1884  and  at  Harvard  in  1890.  In  the  Irish  descent;  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as 
interval  he  was  dean  of  the  musical  department  a  midshipman  in  1800;  served  on  the  (7on«te22a<i&n 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  MacDonald  was  under  Commodore  Murray,  in  1801-02;  and  in 
professor  of  history  and  economics  at  Worcester  1803  started  for  Tripoli  in  the  Philadelphia,  Corn- 
Polytechnic  Institute  (1892),  and  professor  of  modore  Bainbridge,  but  at  Gibraltar  was  placed 
history  at  Bow^doin  until  1901,  when  he  was  in  charge  of  a  captured  Moorish  frigate,  ana  thus 
chosen  to  a  like  chair  in  Brown  University.  He  escaped  capture  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands 
published:  Select  Documents  Illustrative  of  the  of  the  Tripolitans  when  the  Philadelphia  ran 
History  of  the  United  States  (1898);  Select  aground  on  November  1,  1803.  He  was  subse- 
Charters  (1899) ;  and  The  Oovemment  of  Maine  quently  attached  to  the  Enterprise,  Commodore 
(1902).  Decatur,  and  was  one  of  the  seventy  men  who,  on 

MACDON'ELL,      Amxandeb       (1762-1840).  Februaiy  16,  1804   entered  the  harbor  of  TripoU 

The  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Upper  Can-  "^4?^  V^?**"**  ^^  captured  and  destroyed  the 

ada,  bom  in  the  County  of  Inverness,  Scotland.  P^\^elphta.     For   this   service    he   was    made 

He  was  educated  in  Paris  and  at  the  Scots  Col-  *    lieutenant    m    May,    1804     and    soon    after- 

lege,  Valladolid,  Spain;   entered  the  priesthood  T^^l^^    f^^^    ?P^^}*^    mention    for    his    ^1- 

(1787),  and  was  for  several  years  a  missionary  ^^^^^    *°    **^?    bombardment    of    Tripoli       He 

to  his  native    land    in    the    Lochaber    country,  served  successively  on  the  £7n<erpn^e,  the  Syren, 

Through  his  influence,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  ***®    r^i:^^^^   V  J^   ^»«w«' /^d    ^^^  ^^?*ff' 

regiment   since    the    Reformation    was    enlisted,  and  in  1810  was  furlou^hed  and  commanded  the 

named  the  Glengarry  Fencibles,  and  he  was  its  S'"*^7\oio^l"^  *"  ^'^f  ™«'c»ian*  service.    In  the 

chaplain  in  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards  the  ^""l  «^  ^f^^  \l^T®^/.?^*  short  time  as  first 

organizer  of  a  colony  for  its  disbanded  members  rif^*S°*fl^  on  the  CotwUtunon,  and  commanded 

( 1803)  in  Glengarry  County,  Ontario,  where  they  the  Portland  Statidn  for  several  months,  and  in 

were  granted  160,000  acres  of  land.    Father  Mac-  FxfPt^^r^'o*  I  '        ^w  placed  in  command  of 

dcmell  assisted  in  raising  the  Canadian  regiment  ^^«  United  States  naval  force  on  Lake  Champlain. 

of  Glengarry  Fencibles  which  played  so  gallant  ^^  ^}^  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  be 

a  part  against  the  American  invaders  during  the  ^^^^  commander,   and   m   Plattsburg  harbor, 

war  of  1812-14,  and  he  was  consecrated  Apostolic  ?^  Sunday,  September  11,  1814,  with  a  fleet  of 

Vicar  of  Upper  Canada   (1820).     His  headquar-  ^^    vessels,    carrying    86    guns    and    about    800 

ters  were  at  Kingston  from  1826,  but  he  was  in-  men,  he  completely  defeated  a  British  fleet  of  16 

strumental  in  the  building  of  forty-eiffht  churches  vessels,  carrying  96  guns  and  about  1000  men 

throughout   the     province.      He- died    in    Great  under  Capt.  George  Dow-nie.    For  this  victory  he 

Britein,    while    soliciting   contributions    toward  was  commissioned  captain,  then  the  highest  rank 

the  foundation  of  a  seminary  in  his  see,  and  his  ^^  ^f  Y^^^^  ^^^^  ^^jy*  and  received  a  gold 

body  was  buried  in  the  Kingston  Cathedral  in  jnedal  from  Congress  and  an  estate  on  Cumber- 

jggl  land  Head,  near  Platteburg,  from  the  Legislature 

•u- A  <^t%yv«Kr<Ei-r  "r     *               a  of  VcTmont.     Hc  subsequently  until  his  death 

JttACDONEIiL,  Arthub  Akthony   ( 1854- ) .  commanded  various  vessels,  and  went  on  various 

An   English   Orientalist.     He   was   educated   at  cruises,  the  last  of  which  was  to  the  Mediter- 

Gottingen  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College    (Ox-  ranean  as  commander  of  the  CofW^tuf ton  in  1824. 

ford),  where  he  was  Taylorian  German  scholar  He  died  in  the  following  year  while  returning 

(1876),    Davis   Chinese    scholar    (1877),    Boden  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Sanskrit    scholar     (1878),    teacher    of    German  •M-Arvrhnrr/a.AT       ».xu  ^xx/.».i      a:-     -d^.-.^^^ 

(1880-99),  deputy  professor  of  Sanskrit   (1888-  y^!^V<^H'.\    "^^^f^f.ff'  ,|."    ^*™^ 

99) ,  and  then  Boden  professor  of  Sanskrit.    Mac-  J'^'Nabd  ( 1819-94) .    A  British  soldier  and  mih- 

donell  made  especial  study  of  the  Vedic  period.  ^'^  7?H''  ^"i?  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Fwnce. 

He  wrote:  A  Sanskrit  o/ammar  (1886;  revised  ?*  f^^'^^  ?.  ^'"'.^^^  ^l!?^^^  '"r-^l 

1901)  ;  A  Sanskrit  English  Dictionary   (1893)  ;  ^^S^'^V"    I^^t    ^L^t  ^^yj,!  Mihtarv  College 

A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature   (1900);  and  ft.Sandhurst    In  1844  he  went  to  Canada  m  cap- 

"Vedic  M>tholoffy"  (1897),  in  BOhler,  Or^^ndrias  **'"  P  f^,,^^"}  Canadian  Rifle  Regiinent,  and 

der  indo-arischen  Philoloffie.  remained  there  ten  years,  rising  to  the  rank  of 

^  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  before  he  was  recalled 

KcDONOGH,  mak-d5n'd,  John    (1779-1850).  to  England  in  1864.    The  next  year  he  was  sent 

An  American  philanthropist,  bom  in  Baltimore,  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  was  promoted  and  deco* 

In   1800  he  settled   in   New  Orleans,   where   he  rated  for  his  services.    In  1865  he  was  appointed 

soon  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens.  About  adjutant-general  of  Canadian  militia,  and  at  the 

1822,  having  become  convinced  of  the  wrongs  of  time  of  the  Fenian  invasion    (1866)    devised  a 

slavery,  he  adopted  a  system  of  paying  his  slaves  very  efficient  method  of  organizing  his  troopg. 

wages,  thus  enabling  them  to  buy  their  freedom.  He  returned  to  England  in  1869,  but  in  1878  was 

Upon  his  death  in  1850  the  greater  part  of  his  again    sent    to    Canada    as    commander    of    the 

fortune  of  more  than  $2,000,000  was  left  to  be  British  forces,  and  during  a  time  of  tension  be- 

divided  equally  between  the  cities  of  Baltimore  tween  Great  Britein  and  Russia,  offered  to  raise 

and  New  Orleans  for  purposes  of  public  cduca*  10,000  disciplined  Canadian  volunteers,  thus  es- 
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tabliahing  a  precedent  of  colonial  military  aid  in  many  charming  pianoforte  pieces.    Of  the  latter 

the  quarreU  of  the  Empire.    He  returned  to  £ng-  "Woodland     Sketches/'     "Forest     Idylls/'     and 

land  in  1883  and  two  years  afterwards  retired  "Marionettes"  are  especially  admirable.    For  full 

from  active  service  with  the  rank  of  general,  orchestra  may  be  mentioned  the  symphonic  poem 

His  writings  include:  The  Theory  of  War  (2d  ed.  "Lancelot  and  Elaine,"  the  "October"  Suite,  and 

1858) ;  The  Defense  of  the  Canadian  Lakes  and  the   "Indian"   Suite,   the   latter   constructed   on 

Its  Influence  on  the  General  Defense  of  Canada  themes  taken  from  the  music  of  the  Sioux  In- 

(1862);    and    Emigration:    Its   Advantages    to  dians.    His  work  is  representative  of  the  modem 

Oreat  Britain  and  Her  Colonies  (1848).  romantic   school    in   the   United   States,   which, 

McDOTTOALL,    Alexander    (173186).     An  white  retaining  the  classic  fonmi   adds  to  them 

«.w^^wwv^^^,    x^i^A^^i^c    Tj  u      ^^  a  strong  mdividuality  of  treatment. 

American  patriot  and  soldier.     He  was  born  in  '^  ^ 

Scotland,  but  emi^ated  with  his  father  to  New        KcDOWELL^    Ephbaih     (1771-1830).      An 

York  in    1755.     He  served   in  the  French  and,  American  surgeon,  bom  in  Rockbridge  County, 

Indian  War  as  a  captain  of  privateering  vessels,  Va.    He  attended  medical  lectures  in  Edinburgh 

and  later  became  a  prosperous  merchant.     Mc-  in  1793-94;  settled  in  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1795,  and 

Dougall  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Crown,  attained  great  prominence  as  a  surgeon.    He  per- 

and  for  writing  an  address  called  A  Son  of  Lib-  formed  the  first  operation  recorded  in  the  United 

erty  to  the  Betrayed  Inhabitants  of  the  Colony  States  in  ovarian  surgery  in  1809.    A  report  of 

he  was  imprisoned  for  several  months.    In  1774  this  and  of  other  cases  appeared  in  the  Eclectic 

he  presided  over  the  meeting  that  prepared  the  Repertory  and  Analytic  Review   in    1817.     He 

way  for  the  election  of  delegates  for  New  York  was  skillful  in  every  branch  of  the  surgical  art 
to  the  First  Continental  Congress.     He  became        -,  Tk^-wi-w-r  ▼    t.       /loiooev      a     a 
colonel  of  the  First  New  York  Regiment  in  1775,        McDOWELL,  Ibvin  (1818.85)     An  American 

brigadier-general    in   the    Continental   Army   in  !!^^;«''  P''^°>i?«"*  *»  *   Federal  officer  m  the 

1776,  arid  majorgeneral  in  1777,  and  fought  at  <^>v>l  ^^J'  ^"?,  ]!*«  **^/^  *°  Columbus,  Ohio; 

Long  Island,    White   Plains,    Germantown,   and  ?*"died  *^  *^^  9°"«^  ?|;^fT*.  ?  ^Tf^^^'  *"<! 

elsewhere.     In     1781  and  again  in  1784  he  was  jn^JS^S  graduated  at  West  Point,  where  from, 

chosen  a  member  of  the  ContincnUl  Congress.    At  ^^^^  }<>.  ^^^^  Jf  ^*«  stationed  as  adjutant.    He 

the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  ^7«^J°  *^«  Mexican  War  first  as  aide-de-camp 

New  York  Senate  *°^   ^^^^  **   assistant  adjutant-general,   under 

General  Wool,  and  in  February,  1847,  was  bre- 

MacDOTJGALL,  Willi  AM  (1822-1905).  ACa-  vetted  captain  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
nadian  statesman,  bom  in  Toronto.  He  studied  at  duct  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista."  Early  in 
Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  and  was  in  1847  admit-  1861,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
ted  to  the  bar.  In  1848  he  founded  the  Canada  ivas  at  Washington  engaged  in  organizing  the 
Farmery  and  in  1850  the  Iforth  American,  After  volunteer  troops.  On  May  14th  he  was  promoted 
the  American  was  absorbed  into  the  Toronto  Daily  to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  On  the  27th 
Olobe,  he  continued  to  write  for  the  latter  until  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
1870.  From  1862  to  1864  he  was  a  member  of  Potomac  and,  urged  forward  by  President  Lincoln 
the  Executive  Council  and  a  commissioner  of  the  and  the  War  Department  under  the  im- 
Crownlands,  from  1864  to  1869  Provincial  Sec-  pulsion  of  public  opinion  in  the  North,  he  ad- 
retory,  and  from  1866  to  1867  acting  Minister  of  vanced  into  Virginia  in  the  middle  of  July.  On 
Marine.  He  became  Minister  of  Public  Works  the  21st  he  met  Qenerals  Beauregard  and  John- 
In  1867,  and  in  1869  Lieutenant-Governor  of  gton,  commanding  the  Confederate  army,  at  Bull 
Rupert's  Land,  Northwest  Territories.  In  1865  R^n^  and,  in  spite  of  his  skillfully  laid  plan  of 
and  1866  he  was  chairman  of  a  commission  for  battle,  his  raw  recruits  gave  way  and  he  was 
opening  trade  relations  with  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  hadly  defeated.  (See  Bull  Run,  First  Battle 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  1873  went  to  London  as  of.)  Soon  afterwards  he  was  replaced  by  Gen- 
special  fisheries  commissioner.  He  published  BisD  eral.  McClellan,  under  whom  he  commanded  the 
Letters  on  the  Amendment  of  the  Provincial  Con-  First  0>rp8  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which, 
stitution  (1872).  however,  was  on  April  4,  1862,  formed  into  the 

MacDOWELL,  Edward  Alexander  (1861-).  ^^!^y  of  the  Rappahannock  and  BAsigned  to  the 
An  American  composer.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  defense  of  W  ashington.  On  March  14th  of  this 
City,  Fhere  he  studied  music  with  J.  Buitrago,  yf^^  h«  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers. 
P.  besvemine,  and  Teresa  Carrefio.  For  three  From  August  12  to  September  6,  1862,  he  corn- 
years  (1876-79)  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Paris  inanded  the  Third  Corps  of  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
Conservatory,  and  subsequently  continued  his  and  was  enga^  successively  m  the  battles  of 
studies  at  Frankfort-onthe-Main  under  Heymann  Cedar  Mountain  (August  9th)  and  Rappahan- 
and  Raff.  He  had  specialized  in  the  pianoforte  joek  Stahon  (August  25th) ,  and  in  the  second 
and  composition,  and  in  1881  became  head  of  the  '>attle  of  Bull  Run  (August  29th-30th) ,  taking  an 
pianoforte  department  at  the  Darmstadt  Conser-  especially  prominent  part  in  the  last.  On  Septem- 
vatory.  In  1884  he  resigned  his  position  and  ^r  ^t^  he  was  relieved  from  duty  m  the  field, 
moved  to  Wiesbaden,  returning  four  vears  later  and,  regarding  this  as  a  reflection  upon  his  profes- 
to  the  United  States.  In  1896  he  was  appointed  ^^onn]  abilities  and  past  services,  he  asked  for 
professor  of  music  at  Columbia  University.  He  a  court  of  inquiry,  which,  after  carefully  con- 
was  director  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  Ridering  all  charges,  reported  that  '  the  interest* 
New  York  (1896-98),  and  president  of  the  Ameri-  of  the  public  service  do  not  require  any  further 
can  Society  of  Musicians  (1897-98).  As  a  con-  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Major-General 
cert  pianist  MacDowell  is  well  known,  his  playing  McDowell."  He  served  from  May  to  July,  1863, 
being  marked  by  virility  and  carefulness  of  in-  as  president  of  the  board  appointed  to  investi- 
terpretation.  It  is  for  his  compositions,  how-  gate  alleged  cotton  frauds,  and  from  July,'  1863, 
ever,  that  he  is  most  universally  esteemed.  They  to  May,  1864,  was  president  of  the  board  for  re- 
include  concertos,  sonatas,  symphonies,  songs,  and  tiring  disabled  officers.    On  March  13,  1865,  he 
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'was  brevetted  major-general  in  the  Regular  Army  waa  Govecnor  of  South  Carolina  from  1834  to 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  1836;  and  was  United  States  Senator  from 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,"  and  seven  years  later  1843,  but  was  forced  to  resign  in  1846  on  ac- 
he was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  count  of  ill  health.  When  he  entered  Congress, 
the  Segular  Army  to  succeed  General  Meade.  McDuflfie  was,  like  his  friend  Calhoun,  an  advo- 
After  the  war  he  was  in  command  of  various  mill-  cate  of  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
tary  departments  until  1882,  when  be  retired  but,  like  Calhoun,  soon  changed  bis  views  and 
from  active  service.  became  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  tariff  and  of 
McDOWBIJ.,  jAjfES  ( 1796-1861 ) .  An  Amen-  ^*^™?1  improvements.  He  was  perhaps  the 
can  statesman,  bom  in  Rockbridge  County,  Va.  ^1^«?*  ??«°^''  °^  *>«  ';»??»«  South  Carolina 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1817;  becime  a  ^ujliflcation  Convention  of  1832  and  drafted  the 
memW  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  i^  1831;  was  f^^'ef  "^^outh  Carolina  to  the  people  of  the 
Governor  from  1842  to  1844,  and  was  a  Repre-  Ji'"**^  States.  He  supported  Jackson  in  the  elec- 
sentative  in  Congress  from  1847  to  1851.  fie-  '^^"^  "^  1828,  but  soon  Wme  one  of  his  leading 
Dowell  was  a  State's-Righte  man,  but  was  an  opponenta,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
opponent  of  sUvery  and  advocated  its  gradual  "^  Ways  and  Means  wm  one  of  the  stron^t 
abolition.  He  was  in  orator  of  much  power,  and  "'""??'T  ,°^.^''*u  ^"«  i  ^^**  Bank  agamst 
took  an  especially  active  part  in  the  deWtes  lead-  Presidential  attacks     McDuffie  was  an  orator  of 

ing  up  to  the  Compromise  of  1850.  ?»"«'',  **'»i'*?-    ..^^'y.  ">  ^^  ?"•»'>?   «»«*'  ^ 

"    '^                    '^  fought  a  duel  with  a  former  law  partner,  and  re- 

HcDOWEIiL,  John  (1780-1863).    An  Ameri-  ceived  a  wound  in  the  spine  from  which  he  suf- 

can   Presbyterian   minister.     He   graduated   at  fered  until  his  death. 

Princeton,   1801;   was  pastor  in  Elizabetbtown,  wArv      n.s»:n.iw  .  ^^,.^  ,•«  ♦»■-  .t..^  «* 

N.  J.,  1804-1833;  in  Philadelphia  till  his  death  ^*?'v         *i     •  ^sl-^r*          a        "^i^t 

there,  February  13,  1863.    He  was  moderator  of  V^"^!.'"'*.  ""^  *""«•«»»  of  office  and  a  symbol 

the  General  Asismbly,  1820,  and  permanent  clerk,  ?*  a»tl»onty  used  frequently  in  l^islative  cham- 

.1826-40.    At  the  dUruption  he  reiiained  with  the  ^";    J^l  "f??  »' *,"!  ^"'"'''  Parijament  and 

Old  School  body.  While  at  Elizabetbtown  he  pub-  *!»»*  °*  ^''^vF^'-^i  ®*'**f  ^°T  <>*  ««?'??*»*•- 

lished:  The  First  Bible  Class  Questions  (1814),  *'^«»  ""7,^  Vi^  as  elaborate  and  costly  ex- 

and  A  Bible-Class  Manual   (1819).     A  System  anipJ«»  of  this  badge  of  office. 

of  Theology,  tn  o  Series  of  Sermons,  in  the  Order  MACE  (OF.,  Fr.  mads,  Sp.  micis.  It.  maee^ 

of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  (2  vols.),  from  Lat.  maoir,  from  Gk.  /Uueip, maker,  an  East 

appeared  1825-26.    Consult  his  Life  by  Sprague  Indian  spice).  A  spice  which  consiste  of  the  dried 

(New  York,  1864).  aril  which  surrounds  the  seed  of  the  nutmqg 

MACDOWELI,,  Patbick  (1799-1870).  An  (Myristicafragrans).  When  fresh  it  is  blood- 
Irish  sculptor,  bom  at  Belfast.  He  studied  in  «<1.  lacerated  and  somewhat  fleshy;  after  d^ng 
London  under  Pierre  Chenu,  a  French  sculptor,  >"  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  and  being  flattened  for 
and  afterwards  worked  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  market,  it  is  bright  orange-yellow  and  hiu  a 
Academy,  where  he  began  to  exhibit  in  1822.  He  Pfcul'ar  wai-like  texture.  It  has  a  peculiar, 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1841,  8t«|"«-  agreeable  smell  and  taste,  and  contauw 
and  a  full  member  in  1870.  His  works  include  a  clear,  yellow,  volatile  oil  obtained  ^  distilla- 
"Love  Triumphant"  (1845)  ;  the  statues  of  Wil-  t>°°'  and  a  red,  buttery.  ™ed  oil.  The  Utters 
liam  Pitt  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  for  Saint  ''hen  expressed,  is  m>xed  with  the  vrfatile  oil  and 
Stephen's  Hall;  the  Earl  of  Belfast,  a  bronze  other  substances  and  is  known  as  nutmeg  balsam, 
statue  for  the  city  of  Belfast;  and  the  group  "Eu-  The  flavor  resemble  that  of  nutmeg.  It  is  «at- 
rope,"  for  the  Albert  Memorial,  London.  VP^'^  chiefly  from  Penang  and  Singapore,  whew 

*^*                                             ^  it  18  received  from  the  Spice  Islands,  also  from 

IflCacDXTFF^     A  thane  of  Scotland  who  was  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated.    The  aril 

instrumental   in  the   defeat  of  Macbeth   at  the  of  species  of  Jfyristica  fatua  sometimes  appears 

battle  of  Luraphanan  in  1057.    In  Shakespeare's  in  commerce  as  mace,  but  it  is  coarse  and  very 

tragedy  Macbeth  he  is  represented  as  deadened  to  inferior. 

Si"yrT"'^'  *'"'"'^'  """  ""''^  ''"'  "'  ,,fAC4  »4;b4;.  JeA.    (1815-94).     A  French 

-mm- A ^-rx-wr-a-a    t         «        .,o,o*m^v      a     i  litterateur  aud  educator,  bom  in  Pans.    At  the 

MACDXTFr   John  Ross  (1818-95).  A  clergy-  ^j  twenty  he  was  a  teacher  of  historv  in  the 

man  of  thp  Church  of  Scotland.     He  was  born  college  Stanislas.     At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 

at  Bonhard,  Perthshire;  studied  at  Edinburgh;  ^.j^n  ^^  1948^  y^^  supported  the  new  Government 

entered   the    ministry    (1843);    was    settled    m  ^i^h   enthusiasm,  as  one  of  the  editors  of  La 

Glasgow   (1855-70),  and  afterwards  in  England.  R^puhlique,    On  Napoleon's  coup  d*Mat.  in  1851, 

Many  of  his  numerous  devotional  writings  were  y^^  ^g^  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  and  became  teacher 

T17.n^''P^^?''»  ,?;^*  /^T"^  ""H  ^'^^^  !^,  oe^'i'f'  of  natural  sciences  and  literature  in  a  seminary 

(1852)  ;   The  Wooden  Tree  of  Lebanon  (1864)  ;  ^^^  ^^jg  j^  Alsace.     Here  he  conceived  the  plan 

Footsteps  of  Saint  Paul  {1^55)  ;  Brighter  than  ^^   ^p„larizing   scientific   studies   for   children. 

the  Sun  (1877    ;  Wells  of  Baca  (1879);  Matin  and  began   by   the   publication   of   the   Histoire 

and  lesper  Bells   (poems,  2  vols.,  1890).     Con-  ^,^^  bouch^ de  pain  {History  of  a  Mouthful  of 

MQOftV*   ^<?'"«w«cence»,    ed.    by    his    daughter  ^read)   (1861),  letters  to  a  little  girl,  explaining, 

( 1896) .      ^jth  the  interest  of  a  story,  the  laws  of  digestion. 

McDTJFITE,      George      (1788-1851).        An  This  plan  was  continued  in  a  series  of  books, 

American  orator  and  political  leader.     He  was  which  have  had  a  great  popularity.    In  1866  he 

bom    in    Columbia   County.   Ga.;    graduated   at  had  organized  a  teachers'  league,  lAgue  de  VEn- 

South  Carolina  College  in  1813,  and  was  admitted  seignement,  which  promoted  popular  education, 

to  the  bar  in  1814.    He  became  a  member  of  the  not  only  through  schools,  but  also  through  the 

South    Carolina    liegisla'ture    in    1818;    was    a  formation    of    communal    libraries,    and    by    its 

Representative  in  Congress  from  1821  to  1834;  insistence  upon  free  and  obligatory  education. 
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In  1883  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  as  Life  govemment   bears    a    striking   resemblance   to 

Senator.  the   Homeric   State.     At   the   same   time   they 

MACBDO,  mA-chi'dft.    The  name  applied  to  were  not  recogniaKl  by  the  Greeks  as  entitled 

*u->  ^:«;«4>..*«  ^^:^^^^  ri:,.K«  m^„;«   i/^S\  w     the    Hellenic     name,    though    their     kmgs 

the  miniature  painter  Gmlio  Clovio  (q.v.).  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Hercules,  and  were  allowel, 

KACEDO^  m&saMo,  Joaquih  "Mangel  de  as  Greeks,  to  compete  in  the  Olympic  games.  The 
(1820-82).  A  Brazilian  poet  and  scientist,  bom  scattered  tribes  that  inhabited  the  region  are  said 
at  Sfio  Jo&  de  Itaborahy.  He  became  a  doctor  of  to  have  been  first  brought  under  a  common  rule 
medicine,  but  was  soon  elected  professor  of  Bra-  about  B.C.  700,  when  the  supremacy  was  acquired 
zilian  history  and  geography  in  the  College  of  by  the  family  of  the  Argeade.  Their  first  capital 
Dom  Pedro  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  was  an  active  was  at  ^gse,  but  later  they  established  them- 
member  of  the  Historical  and  Geographical  Insti-  selves  at  Pella.  The  history  of  Macedonia  is  in- 
tute.  His  literary  productions  include  several  nov-  volved  in  much  obscurity  till  about  B.C.  490,  when 
els,  among  them  Moreninha {IS44;  6th  ed.  1877) ;  ihe  Persians  subdued  the  country,  so  that  the 
O  moco  louro  (1845;  6th  ed.  1877)  ;  the  tragic  Macedonian  King,  Alexander  I.,  was  compelled  to 
plays,  0  C^«o(  1849)  and  Co6^(1865) ;  the  erotic  take  part  with  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
epic  lyric  A  Vehuloaa  ( 1857) ,  a  story  of  Brazil,  in  On  the  retreat  of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of 
unrhymed  decasyllabics,  showing  much  lyric  grace  Platsa  in  B.C.  479,  Macedonia  again  recovered 
and  metrical  charm ;  and,  among  the  scientific  its  independence.  The  development  of  the  coun- 
works  that  filled  his  later  years,  Nocianea  de  try  was  hampered  by  the  chain  of  Greek  colonies- 
cronografia  del  Brasil  (1873),  which  has  been  along  the  coast,  and  especially  by  the  power- 
translated  into  French  by  Halbout.  fui  cities  of  Chalcidice,  with  Olynthus  at  their 

XACEDO,  JoBfi  Agostinho  dk,  Padre  (1761-  head.  Under  the  vigorous  reign  of  ArcheUus, 
1831).  A  Portuguese  poet  and  author,  bom  at  who  died  B.c.  399,  it  greatly  increased  in  pros- 
Beja.  He  entered  the  Augustinian  Order,  but  was  penty  and  power;  but  after  his  death  a  pericxl 
expelled  and  took  up  the  life  of  a  traveling  of  civil  wars  and  contests  for  the  throne  ensued, 
preacher,  and  finally  became  Court  chaplain  which  ended  m  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  (b.c. 
(1802).  His  trenchant  pen  and  fund  of  invective  3?®)'  who  not  only  seated  himself  firmly  on  the 
made  him  feared  by  all;  he  posed  as  the  literary  i^'^one,  but  knew  how  to  develop  the  resources  of 
dictator  of  Portugal,  and  his  influence  was  extra-  his  kingdom,  and  so  to  direct  the  warlike  spirit 
ordinary,  but  his  scholarship  was  superficial  and  ?f  ?"  subjects  as  greatly  to  extend  his  dominions, 
he  had  little  talent  as  a  poet.  He  tried  his  hand  ^^^re  his  death  he  was  recognized  as  the  leader 
at  politics  and  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  of  Greece,  while  he  had  brought  the  Illy  nans  and 
Deputies  (1812).  In  1830  he  was  made  Court  Thracians  under  subjection,  and  completely  de- 
chronicler  by  the  usurper  Dom  Miguel.  His  ftroyed  the  independence  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
works  include:  Oafoa  (1811),  an  epic  better  the  coast.  His  son  Alexander  the  Great  (q.v), 
known  under  its  later  title  in  the  revised  edition  brought  half  the  then  known  world  under  his 
O  Oriente  ( 1814)  ;  Os  Burros  ( 1812) ,  serio-comic,  sway,  but  after  his  death  the  Macedonian  Empire 
and  A  MeditapSo  (1813),  his  best  work,  often  y^/«  ^*^'?^  *"l^??, 5^^ p°«™*"-  < °?«  Gbeecb.) 
reprinted.  As  a  critic  his  best  writings  are  Macedonia  itself  fell  to  the  lot  of  Antipater,  after 
Motim  literario  (1811);  As  Pateadas  (1812);  whose  death  (B.C.  319)  ensued  another  period  of 
and  his  periodical  0  Desapruyvador  (1818-19).  c»v>l  wars  which  ended  in  the  accession  of  Anti- 
« ,-_-^^._.  -                                      - ,--—    ^«_  gonus  Gonatas.    His  successors  were  involved  in 

lEACEDONIA,  mis'^dynl-ft,  or  KACEDON  constant  wars  with  the  iEtolian  and  Acha»n 
(Lat.,  from  Gk.  Maiccdork,  Makedonta),  Ancient-  Leagues,  and  finally  with  the  Romans,  who  broke 
ly,  the  name  of  the  district  lying  north  of  Thes-  the  power  of  Philip  V.  at  Cynoscephalax  in  b.c. 
saly  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the  iEgean.  197^  after  which  they  proclaimed  the  indepen- 
Originally  its  territory  was  confined  to  the  region  jence  of  Greece,  and  later  overthrew  Perseus,  hia 
of  Mount  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  Moun-  successor,  at  I^dna  (B.C.  168).  A  renewed  at- 
tains, east  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the  boundary  tempt  at  a  rising  in  B.C.  148  was  followed  in  B.O. 
of  Epirus  and  Illyria,  and  west  of  the  Axius,  a  145  by  the  organization  of  the  country  as  a  Ro- 
river  emptying  into  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  Later  ^^n  province,  in  which  Thessaly  and  part  of 
under  Philip  II  it  was  extended  as  far  east  as  my^j^  ^^^^  included.  In  the  New  Testament 
the  Stiymon.  The  country  was  on  the  whole  Macedonia  always  means  the  Roman  province, 
mountainous,  but  where  it  touched  the  sea,  on  the  j^  ^^^  q^^  ^f  the  most  imporUnt  fields  of  the 
shores  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  was  a  fertile  plain,  missionary  labors  of  Paul,  who  founded  churches 
watered  by  the  Haliacmon  and  Axius,  and  the  ^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^is  second  journey  (Acts  xxii. 
valley  of  the  Strymon  was  also  productive.  ^5)  ^^^  ^.^j^  ^j^^  province  several  times.  The 
Macedonia  was  famous  among  the  ancients  for  j^^j  ^^  ^^  Thessalonians  and  Philippians 
Its  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  its  productiveness  J;  addressed  to  Macedonian  churches  and  the 
in  oil  and  wine.  It  contained  a  number  of  fiour-  were  aaaresswi  to  Maceaonian  cnurcnes,  ana  tne 
ishing  cities,  particulariy  Pella,  the  capitol;  ^^^^^^^^  '^"^  devotion  of  Macedonian  Christians 
Pydnf.  Thessklonica(Therma),  Potid«a(  later  re-  are  of  ten  commended  m  Paul's  letters.  After  the 
built  as  Cassandria),  Olynthus,  Philippi  and  Am-  Anal  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  (a.d  396), 
phipolis.  These  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Pella  Macedonia  formed  part  of  the  Eastern  or  Byzan- 
and  Philippi,  were  colonized  by  Greeks— Ionian  tme  Empire.  It  was  overrun  by  barbarous 
Greeks,  except  in  the  case  of  Potidwa,  which  hordes,  and  by  the  seventh  century  the  old  semi- 
repiesented  Dorian  colonization.  The  Macedo-  Greek  Macedonians  were  extinct.  For  a  consider- 
nians  seem  to  have  been  a  Grecian  tribe,  which  able  period  the  Bulgarians  held  sway  in  Mace- 
had  remained  behind  during  the  earlier  migra-  donia.  Early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  Byzan- 
tions,  and  so  been  cut  off  from  the  later  develop-  tine  rule  was  reestablished.  In  the  fourteenth 
ment  of  the  Hellenes.  Their  languajre  was  century  the  country  was  included  in  the  great 
Almost   certainly    a    Greek    dialect,    and    their  Servian  realm,  and  after  another  period  of  By« 
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santine  rule  it  came,  in  the  fifteentli  century, '  govern  Greek  speech.  While  manj'  Macedonian 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  words  and  nouns  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  ex- 
There  is  now  no  official  division  known  as  plained,  a  great  number  have  been.  Alexander, 
Macedonia,  but  the  name  has  recently  come  into  his  generals  and  his  nobles  spoke  Attic  Greek  as 
wide  use  in  connection  with  the  strife  of  nation-  well  as  their  native  dialect.  But  Attic  Greek 
alities  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  ancient  cannot  hav«  been  long  in  vogue  in  Macedonia, 
region  corresponds  nearly  to  the  modem  Vilayet  When,  therefore,  the  nobles  are  called  iraSpoi,  as 
of  Salon iki,  with  the  eastern  part  of  that  of  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  many  proper  names 
Monastir.  The  population  consists  mainly  of  occur  that  are  found  in  Homer  but  not  in  the 
Slavs  ( made  up  of  Bulgarian  and  Serb  elements,  later  times,  the  only  probable  conclusion  seems  to 
the  Bulgarian  element  predominating  in  the  Ian-  be  that  the  Macedonians  were  a  Greek  people  re- 
guage),  Turks,  Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Zinzars  maining  behind  when  the  rest  moved  into  the 
(Macedo-Rumans).  The  agitation  of  the  Chris-  peninsula,  and  that  their  language  was  a  dialect 
tian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  this  portion  of  the  retaining  some  peculiarities  lost  in  the  other  dia- 
Turkish  Empire,  and  the  ambition  of  Greece  and  lects  and  developing  by  contact  with  neighboring 
Bulgaria  to  annex  part  of  the  territory,  have  lUyrian  and  Thracian  languages  some  peculiari- 
created  the  so-called  Macedonian  question  in  ties  of  its  own.  Consult:  Sturz,  De  Dialecto 
Eastern  European  politics.  At  the  Congress  of  Macedonica  et  AlexandHna  (Leipzig,  1808)  ; 
Berlin,  in  1878,  certain  stipulations  were  made  0.  Mttller,  Ueber  die  Wohnaitze,  die  Ahstammung 
for  autonomous  institutions  for  the  Macedonian  und  <iltere  Geachichte  des  macedonischen  Volkea 
Christians.  In  1895  the  Bulgarians  tried  to  (Berlin,  1825)  ;  Abel,  Makedonien  vor  Konig 
foment  a  revolt  of  the  Christians  against  Turkish  P^tltpp  (Leipzig,  1842)  ;  Basmatzides,  'H  Moicedoyfa 
rule.  This  was  unsuccessful,  owin£[  chiefly  to  koX  ol  Maxed^xct  (Monaco,  1867);  Fick,  "Make- 
the  influence  of  Russia.  The  Bulgarian  Grovern-  donische  Glossen,"  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  verglei- 
ment  proposed  a  plan  of  reform  to  the  Porte,  but  ohende  Sprachforachung,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  193  sqq. ; 
in  1896  the  Greeks  started  a  movemeq^t  in  Ma-  Hatzidakis,  Uepl  rod  *E\KtiWfuu  tQp  dpxaUtp  MokM^ 
cedonia,  and  throughout  the  country  bands  of  pw9  (Athens,  1896)  ;  Ed.  Meyer,  Geachichte  dea 
guerrillas  attacked  the  Turkish  regulars.  The  Altertuma,  vol.  ii.  (Stuttgart,  1893) ;  Kretsch- 
Greek  agitators  in  Macedonia  claimed  that  their  mer,  Einleitung  in  die  Oeachichte  der  griechiachen 
movement  was  not  directed  against  the  Turks,  Sprache  (Gdttingen,  1896). 
but  against  the  preteiwioM  of  Bulgaria      The  JIACEDONIAWS.    A  party  which  arose  to- 

to,?f*'MJ2  **"*  '*^'T  ^^Hf  *"  "JJ!^  -^'^  "?  '"d  «»«  oJose  of  tlM  Ai-ian  controversy,  and 

1903,   bloody  encounters  between   the   mimical  ^^.   ^^^  ^^^  ,,^^  Macedonius,  who  b^sune 

nfil!^l!i'**      '""fvJ     «•  t  ^     •               »--  •  Patriarch  of   Constantinople   in   341    and  was 

BiBUOOBAPHT.   Abel.   U^donten  ^  S^onxg  fj^^iy  deposed  in  360.  in  which  year  he  died. 

PMxp    (Leipag    1847 );   Heu^ey  and  Daumet,  jheir  distWtive  doctrine  was  the  denial  of  the 

,^*»"°"    ''rcMologtq^    de    Maddoxne     (Paris,  jj^j^jj    „,  ^^^  g^j    q^^^     Macedonius  teught 

1876);    Coiwenery    Voyage  dan»   la,  Mac4dmM  ^^^^  ^^  g^i     q^^  ^^^  subordinate  to  the 

(Paris,    1831);    Leake,    TraveU    tn    yorthem  ^^4,,^,  ^„j  ^  ^^^  ^      ^,i^  ^^  t^^„  j^  ^^ 

Oree^  (London    1835)  ;  Ddll,  8tud*en  «.r  Oeo.  ^t           ^„j  ^  creature.     After  Macedonius  the 

{^?**i^^'i   °A      J  ^i'^^^.J^^*^^^''^'  leader  was  Marathonius,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia, 

1801)  ;  Nikolaides,  La  Uae^dotne  (Berlin,  1899) ;  f^^  ^^^  4^^      ^    j^  g^^etimes  called  Mar^ 

Gop&vic,  Makedonten  und  Alt-Serbten  (Vienna,  thonians.    It  waPa  65)n9iderable  one,  but  ito  doc- 

°''^''  trine  was  condemned  in  the  second  General  Coun- 

HACEBOmAir  LANOT7AOE.    The  native  cil   (Constantinople,  381),  when  there  was  also 

language  of  the  ancient  Macedonians.    It  is  only  added  to  the  Nicene  creed  the  special  clause  by 

imperfectly  known  through  glosses  preserved  by  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  defined. 

Suidas  and  other  lexicographers  and  through  They  are  also  called  Pneumatomaehi,  or  'Adver- 

S roper  names.  More  than  a  himdred  Mace-  saries  of  the  Spirit.' 
°n'!lf  Jt'^'cf'*  *M'  ^""f?  equivalents  were  MACEI6,  ma'sft-yy.  or  UAQAT6,  ma'sl-yd'. 
collected  by  Sturz.  About  the  same  num^r  of  ^he  capitol  of  the  SUte  of  Ak|oas.  Braril.  situ- 
proper  names  may  be  found  explained  m  Fick's  „t^  „/the  Atlantic  coast,  130  miles  south^t  of 
dissertetion.  As  to  the  character  of  the  language,  pemambuco  (Map:  Brazil,  K  5).  The  town  is 
K.  O.  MUller  G.  Meyer,  and  F  Blass  have  refused  pieaga„tly  located,  has  a  fi^e  cathedral,  a  govern- 

to  recognize  it  as  a  Greek  dialect,  urging  a  closer    „„„i  k.,;ij: j     1 tx        "."•b«""» 

kinship  to  the  lUvrian  or  the  Thracian  •  while  '°™*  buildmg,  and  a  lyceum.  Its  most  important 

Sturz,'^Abel,   Basmatzides,   Fick,  Demitii,   Ed.  JJ^^ftwIt  *"   m^"  goods  and  machinery. 

Mever,  Hatzidakis,  Kretschmer.  and  apparently  l^,^"^'^  "  provided  with  shipyards.     It  ex- 

Brigi^nn  have  maintained  that  Macedonian  is  P°^  cotton,  com.  and  hides,  and  is  the  seat  of 

only  a  Hellenistic  dialect.    The  strongest  argu-  a   United   States   consular  agent.     PopuUtion, 

ment  against  the  latter  view  is  that  /3,  7,    and  S  '  •    ' 

have  a  tendency  to  take  the  place  of  Greek  0,  x,  McENTBB,  Jebvis  (1828-91).    An  American 

and   0,  as  in  Slavonic,  Celtic,  Lithuanian,  and  landscape  painter.     He  was  bom  in  New  York, 

niyrian.     It  is  possible,   however,  that  /9  and  S  and   studied  with   F.   E.   Church.     In    1858   he 

were  pronounced  by  the  Macedonians  as  6fc,  t?,  opened  a  studio  in  'New  York,  where  he  soon 

and  dhith  in  this),  and  that  the  change  of  ph  obtained  a  high* position  among  American  artists, 

to  hh  and  th  to  dh  has  nothing  in  common  with  His  principal  success  was  gained  in  the  depiction 

the  process  by  which  the  Ulyrian  h  and  d  have  been  of  grave  mountain  or  woodland  scenery.    In  1861 

derived  from'  hh  and  dh.    Of  the  Macedonian    x  ^®  ^^^  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Acad- 

there  are  many  instances.  The  fact  that  the  digam-  emy  of  Design.     His  works   include:     'Indian 

ma  has  disappeared  without  compensation  only  Summer"     (1861);     "October    Snow*'  .(1870); 

seems  to  show  the  operation  of  the  same  laws  as  "Winter  in  the  Mountains"  (1878) ;  "The  Kaata- 
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killa  in  Winter"  (1884) ;  and  "Shadows  of  Au- 
tumn" (1886). 

KACEOy  m&-s&^6,  Antonio  (1848-96).  A 
Cuban  patriot  and  military  leader.  He  was  bom 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  in  the  Cuban  revolution 
of  1868-78  joined  the  insurgents  as  a  private. 
Though  originally  but  a  mulatto  farm-hand,  he 
rose  to  be  second  to  Gomez  among  the  Cuban  lead- 
ers. He  defeated  Martinez  Campos  at  Demajagua 
and  La  Galleta,  conducted  a  very  skillful  cam- 
paign at  Baracoa,  and  in  1878  completely  routed 
Bantocildes  at  San  Ulpiano.  He  refused  to  sign 
the  Peace  of  Zanjon.  Having  traveled  in  various 
American  countries,  he  unsuccessfully  attempted 
in  1890  to  start  a  fresh  Cuban  revolution.  In  the 
uprising  of  1895  he  took  a  most  distinguished 
part.  Probably  the  most  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  Cubans  during  the  war  were  his  two  in- 
vasions of,  and  his  campaign  in,  Pinar  del  Rio 
Province,  in  which  he  was  opposed  to  the  best 
of  the  Spanish  troops;  and  his  combats  at  Para- 
lejo,  Jobito,  Mai  Tiempo,  Sao  del  Indio,  and  Can- 
delaria.  Accompanied  by  only  his  staff,  he 
crossed  the  trocha  between  Majana  and  Mariel, 
was  surrounded  by  a  considerable  Spanish  force, 
and  was  killed. 

XACEBATA,  m&'chA-rft^tA.  A  walled  town 
of  Central  Italy,  and  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  finely  situated  in  the  midst 
of  hills,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  about  22  miles 
Bouth-Bouthwest  of  Ancona,  and  commands  pic- 
turesque views  of  the  sea  and  the  Apennmes 
(Map:  Italy,  H  4).  The  streets  are  straight  and 
well  paved,  and  there. are  some  fine  public  edi- 
fices, including  a  cathedral,  conventual  establish- 
ments, and  palaces.  The  palazzo  municipals  or 
town  ^all,  18  a  beautiful  building  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Macerata  is  prosperous,  and  a 
provincial  centre  of  intellectual  and  social  Italian 
life.  Of  its  ancient  university,  however,  only  the 
faculty  of  jurisprudence  is  still  in  existence. 
Population  (commune),  in  1901,  22,784. 

KACFABULNE,  m&k-fAr^an,  Chables  ( f- 
1858).  A  Scotch  author.  From  1816  to  1827  he 
lived  in  Italy,  and  in  1827-28  he  was  in  Constan- 
tinople. In  1829  he  settled  in  London  as  a  mis- 
cellaneous writer.  Subsequently  he  again  trav- 
eled in  Italv  and  Turkey.  He  died,  a  poor 
brother,  at  the  Charterhouse,  December  9,  1858. 
To  Knight's  Pictorial  History  (1838-44)  he  con- 
tributed the  Civil  and  Military  History  of  Eng- 
land, afterwards  abridged  as  the  Cabinet  History 
of  England  (1845-47).  He  wrote  popular  biog- 
raphies of  Marlborough  (1852),  Napoleon 
(1852),  and  Wellington  (1853),  and  several  his- 
torical novels,  as  the  Armenians  (1830),  and 
Old  England  Novelettes  (1846-47). 

KACFABLAKE^  Robert  (1734-1804).  A 
Scotch  author  and  editor.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  and  was  for  a  time  editor  of  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle.  He  prepared  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Ossian  in  the  Gaelic,  with  a 
Latin  translation  (3  vols.,  1807).  Volumps  i.  and 
fv.  of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III, 
(1770-96),  published  by  Evans,  are  also  by  him. 

lUcFAB/BEN,  George  Alexander  (1813- 
87).  An  English  composer,  the  son  of  George 
>Iacfarren,  the  dramatist.  He  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, and  after  having;  studied  music  for  two 
years  with  Lucas,  entered  in  1829  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.    Upon  leaving  there  in  1836 
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he  taught  music  at  a  school  in  the  Isle  of  Mas, 
but  returned  to  the  Academy  the  next  year  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  harmony.  In  1844  he 
founded  the  Handel  Society,  and  in  1845- became 
conductor  at  Coven t  Garden.  In  1875  he  suc- 
ceeded William  Sterndale  Bennett  as  principal  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  same  year 
'became  professor  of  music  at  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity. Ill  1860  his  eyesight,  which  had  been 
growing  weak  for  years,  had  failed  entirely,  but 
despite  this  calamity  Macfarren  continued  his 
work  as  before.  His  death  occurred  at  London. 
As  a  composer  his  works  lacked  inspiration,  and 
he  exercised  little  influence  on  his  contempo- 
raries. His  theoretical  treatises,  however;  are 
clear  and  forceful  presentations  of  his  views  on 
harmony  and  composition.  His  best  composi- 
tions were:  the  cantatas  "Lenora,"  "May  Day;" 
the  operas  RoUn  Hood  (1860),  Don  Quiwote 
(1846),  The  Devil's  Opera  (1838)  ;  the  oratorios 
Joseph  (1872),  Saint  John  the  Baptist  (1873), 
and  Saint  George's  Te  Deum  (1884).  Of  his 
writings.  Rudiments  of  Harmony  (1860)  and 
Sia  Lectures  on  Harmony  (1867)  are  important. 
Consult  Banister,  Gf.  A.  Macfarren,  His  Life, 
Works,  and  Influence  (London,  1891). 

McITK^GAL.  A  satirical  political  poem,  in 
the  metre  of  Butler's  Hudihras,  by  John  Trum- 
bull, the  first  part  published  in  1775,  the  whole 
in  1782.  The  hero,  a  Tory  New  England  squire 
in  Revolutionary  days,  carries  on  a  controversy 
with  the  leader  of  the  Whigs.  It  was  extremely 
popular,  and  was  reprinted  many  times. 

MacFLECK^OEy  or  a  Satire  on  the  True 
Blue  Protestant  Poet,  T.  S.  A  poem  by  Dry- 
den,  published  in  1682,  in  which  Thomas  Shad- 
well  IS  depicted  as  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of 
Richard  Flecknoe^  an  Irish  priest,  famous  for  his 
bad  verses.  The  satire  was  imitated  by  Pope  in 
his  Dunoiad, 

McFLIK^SEY,  Flora.  The  heroine  of  Wil- 
liam Allen  Butler's  Nothing  to  Wear  (q.v.), 

MacGAHAlT,  m&k-gft^an,  Januarius  Aix)T- 
sius  (1844-78).  An  American  journalist  and 
traveler,  born  in  Lexington,  Ohio.  As  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  (1870-71)  he 
was  with  Bourbaki's  army  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War,  went  to  Lyons  and  Bordeaux,  and  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  his  interviews  with  re- 
publican, monarchical,  and  clerical  leaders.  He 
was  the  only  newspaper  correspondent  in  Paris 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Commune,  and 
h^  narrowly  escaped  death.  He  afterwards  vis- 
ited Russia  as  Herald  correspondent,  accompanied 
the  expedition  to  Khiva,  contrary  to  Russian 
orders,  and  told  his  experience  in  Campaign* 
ing  on  the  Oxus  and  The  Fall  of  Khiva  (1874). 
He  had  already  reported  the  Alabama  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  and  accompanied  General  Sher- 
man to  the  Caucasus.  He  reported  the  Car- 
list  War  in  Spain  (1874),  and  made  a  Polar 
voyage  (1875),  described  in  Under  the  North- 
ern Lights  (1876).  He  then  investigated  as  a 
journalist  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  accompanied 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner,  Eugene 
Schuyler  (q.v.).  Ilis  Turkish  Atrocities' in  Bul- 
garia (1876)  helped  to  free  the  hands  of  Rus- 
sia for  the  Turkish  War.  He  accompanied  the 
Russian  army,  though  crippled  by  accidents, 
and  gave  the  most  vivid  picture  of  the  fighting 
at  Shipka  and  Plevna.    He  was  preparing  to  at- 
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tend  the  International  Congress  at  Berlin  (1878)  Western  Reserve  College  and  graduated  at  Union 

when  he  died  of  fever  at  Constantinople.  Theological  Seminary  in   1885.     Afterwards  he 

McaEE.  m'-ge',  AmTJL  Newoomb    (1864—).  continued  his  studies  in  Germany  at  the  univcrsi- 

An  American  physician.    A  daughter  of  Prof.  *ies  of  Berlin  and  Marburg,  and  in  Paris  and 

Simon  Newcomb,  she  was  born  in  Washington,  "Rome.    He  became  instructor  in  Church  history 

D.  C,  and  educated  in  that  city  and  in  Europe,  at  Lane  Theologi^l  Seminary  m  1888   and  pro- 

In  1888  she  married  the  ethnologist,  W  J  McGee,  ^essor  there  in  1890.    He  held  this  position  until 

and  four  years  afterwards  received  the  degree  of  ^f  was  ijpointed  professor  of  Church  history  at 

M.D.  from  Columbian  University,  Washington.  Umon  Theological  Seminary  m  1893.     Dr.  Mc- 

She  originated  and  was  director  of  the  Hospital  Gifferts  book,  A  B%8tary  of  Chrtstiantty  m  the 

Corps  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu-  ^PO«??^*f  ^9^^  (IS^J).  was  much  criticised  and 

tion,  which  chose  the  trained  women  nurses  during  he  withdrew  from  the  Pr^byterian  ministry  in 

the  Spanish-American  War.    In  August,  1898,  by  J^der  to  avoid  an  almost   inevitable  tnal  for 

her  appointment  as  acting  assistont  surgeon  of  the  ^^l^^^'  ^\  retained  his  position  as  prof^r  of 

United  States  Army,  she  became  the  only  woman  Church  history  m  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 

offioer  of  the  army.     She  was  assigned  to  duty  inary,  and  afterwards  jomed  the  Con^pregational 

under  the  surgeon-general  to  organize  and  ad-  ^hurch.     He   also   wrote   O^logue  Between  a 

minister  an  a?my  nurse  corps,  as  the  women  C7Am«tan  otitf  a  JeirJ  1888,  Doctor's  thesw)^ 

nurses    employed    numbered    then    considerably  ^A'?^^^^®^    ^\    Eusehius's    Church    HuOory 

more  than  one  thousand.     She  resigned  on  com-  (1890,   with    prolegomena   and   notes), 

pletion  of  this  work,  December  31,  1900,  when  McOIFFIN,  m'-glf'fln,  Philo  Nobtdit  (1863- 

the  corps  was  by  act  of  Congress  made  a  per-  97).    An  American  naval  officer,  bom  in  Penn- 

manent  part  of  the  army.  sylvania.     He  graduated  in  1882  at  the  United 

McaEE,  Thomas  D'Abct  (1825-68).  An  Stetes  Naval  Academy,  and  at  the  outbreak 
Irish-Canadian  politician  and  author.  He  was  of  the  war  between  China  and  France  re- 
bom  in  Carlingford,  Ireland,  emigrated  to  Amer-  signed  from  the  navy  to  enter  the  Chinese  scr- 
ica  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  vice*  In  1867  he  succeeded  in  founding  the 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  became  editor  of  the  naval  college  at  Wei-hai-wei,  of  which  he  took 
Pilot. '  He  retumed  to  Ireland  in  1846,  and  until  charge  in  company  with  Lieutenant  Bouchier  of 
1848  he  remained  an  editor  of  the  Dublin  Ifation.  the  British  Navy.  During  the  China-Japan  War 
Again  he  crossed  the  ocean,  and  became  pro-  ne  became  commander  of  the  Chinese  fleet  at 
prietor  and  editor  of  the  New  York  IJation.  In  the  battle  of  Yalu  River.  His  vessel  scarcely 
1857  he  changed  his  residence  to  Canada,  estab-  escaped  destmction,  and  he  himself  was  severely 
lished  The  New  Era  in  Montreal,  and  was  a  injured. 

member  of  Parliament  from  1858  until  his  death.  McGILI/,  James   (1744-1813).     The*  founder 

He  was  also  twice  a  member  of  the  Ministry,  and  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  bom  in  Glasgow, 

for  one  term  was  president  of  the  Council.    Be-  Scotland,  October  6,  1744.    He  went  to  Canada 

cause  of  his  opposition  to  the  Fenian  movement  about  1770  and  there  he  eventually  made  a  for- 

he  was  assassmated.     He  was  the  author  of  a  tune  in  the  fur  trade  and  in  business  at  MontreaL 

number  of  important  works,  including:  History  He  was  for  a  long  while  a  member  of  the  Parlia- 

of  the  Irish  Settlers  in  North  America  (1851) ;  ^lent  of  Lower  Canada  and  afterwards  of  the 

History  of  Attempts  to  Establish  the  Protestant  legislative  and  executive  councils.     In  the  War 

Reformation  in  Ireland  (1853) ;  Popular  History  of  1812  he  was  brigadier-general  of  the  militia. 

of   Ireland    (1862)  ;    and    a   volume    of   poems  He  died  in  Montreal,  December  19,  1813.    In  bis 

(1669).  ^ill  he  left  £10,000  and  certain  lands  for  a  eol- 

HcGEE,  W  J  (1853^).    An  American  geolo-  lege  to  bear  his  name.    The  institution  founded 

ffist,   anthropologist,  and  ethnologist.     He  was  under  this  bequest  was  erected  into  a  universi^ 

born  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  devoted  his  earlier  by  royal  charter  in  1821. 

years  partly  to  reading  law  and  to  surveying,  mcOILL  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVBBSITY. 

partly    to    improving    agncultural    implements,  ^^  institution  of  learning  in  Montreal,  Canada, 

several   of  which   he   patented.     He   began   the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  bequest  of  Hon.  James  McGill 

fJit^p?^  archeology  and  geologjr  m  1875,  and  in  ^  i821  and  reorganized  by  an  amended  charter 

1877-81    executed  a  topographic   and  geolo^cal  .^  jg^g.    The  university  has  five  faculties:  Arts, 

survey  of   17  000  square  miles  in  northeastern  admitting  women,  mainly  in  separate  classes  and 

Ir^T  ^^A^^i}}^  was  appointed  geologist  on  conferring    the    degrees    of    BA.,    M.A.,    B.Sc. 

the    United    States    Geological    Survey,    and   in  ^^^       j^%.    ^^^  g  ^i^^           li^  ^i           ^^. 

1885    and    1892    compiled    standard    geological  f^^j       ^^e  degrees  B.Sc.,  M.S^.  and  D.Sc.;  law, 

maps.     In  1893,  having  resigned  from  the  Geo-  conferring  the  degrees  of  B.C.L.  and  D.C.L.;  med- 

logical  Suri  ey,  he  was  appointed  ethnologist-m-  -^^^^    eonfering  the  degrees  of  M.D.  and  C3L 

?^^?^.*  u  *^®  ?"^*xv  °  T  f  ™f  l''??.^           i?^i  It  stands  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  affiliated  col- 

In  1895  he  explored  the  Isla  del  Tiburon,  Gulf  j          ^^^   ^^ools   and  is   itself  affiliated   with 

?^.5^^'t°™*'^°,'^v''  V  .  ^^u      ^T^*,**""^?®  the    universities    of    Oxford,    Cambridge,    and 

tribe  which  until  then  had  not  been  studied.    His  Dublin.      The    supreme    authority    of    the    uni- 

pubhcations  include:    The  Pleistocene  History  of  ^^^j^   j^   vested   in   the    Crown   and    is   exer- 

A^ortlieascrn    /oira     (1889)  ;     The    Oeology    of  ^iged    by   the    Govemor-General    of    Canada    as 

Chesapeake  Bay    (1888);    The  B%ouan  IndAans  Visitor.    The  highest  academic  body  is  the  corpo- 

(1895)  ;  Pr^rnxtxve  Trephmmg  (1897)  ;ne  8er%  ^^^ion,  composed  of  the  govemors,  principal,,and 

/fkiuin«  (1899)  ;  Ppmttwe  Numbers  (1901) ;  and  ^^jj^^g      ^he  govemors;  fifteen  in  numWrare 

many  other  memoirs  and  minor  papers.  ^y^^  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 

UcGIFFEBT,  m'-glf^f$rt,  Abthub  Cushman  Advancement  of  Learning.    The  president  of  the 

(1861  —  ).    An  American  theologian  and  author,  board  of  govemors  is  ex-officio  chancellor.    The 

born  at   Sauquoit,  N.   Y.     He   studied  at  the  principal  is  the  academic  head  and  chief  adminia* 
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trative   officer,  and  is  ex-officio  vice-chancellor,  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  Mari- 

The  fellows,  forty-three  in  number,  are  selected  ^  schal  College  and  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 

with  reference  to  representation  of  all  the  facul-  His  writings  include:   Byatematio  Arrangement 

lies  of  affiliated  colleges  and  of  other  bodies.    The  of  British  Plants   (1830;   10th  ed.   1858);  His- 

university  had  a  total  attendance,  in   1002,  of  tory  of  British  Birds  (1837-52) ;  and  A  Manual 

1026  students  and  a. faculty  of  76.    The  library  of  British  Ornithology    (1840-42).     His  edition 

contained  92,000  volumes.     The  endowment  of  (the  6th,  enlarged,   1845)    of  Thomas  Brown's 

the  university  was  $3,009,994,  its  grounds  and  Conchologist's  Text-Book  was  much  used, 

buildings  were  valued  at  $2,2b5,d64,  and  its  gross  McOLYNN',  Edward  (1837-1900).  An  Ameri- 

income  was  about  $410,000.  can  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.     He  was  bom 

MACOrLLICXTDDY   BEEXS^   m'-gliai-kfld'-  in    New    York,    September    27,    1837,    of    Irish 

dl  r§ks.     A  group  of  mountains  in  the  south-  parents.    He  was  eaucated  at  the  Propaganda  in 

western  part  of  Ireland   (Map:   Ireland,  B  4).  Rome,  was  ordained  there,  and  in  1866  became 

They  rise  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Lakes  pastor  of  Saint  Stephen's  Church  in  New  York, 

of  Killamey  to  the  height  of  3414  feet,  beine  but  in  1886  was  removed  by  the  Archbishop,  on 

the  highest  peaks  in  the  island,  and  are  noted  account  of  his  opposition  to  parochial  schools, 

for  the  beauty  of  their  scenexy.  and  especially  because  of  his  persistent  advocacy 

McQILLIVBAY,     m'-giH-vrft,    Alexander  «*    ^enry    George's    single-tax    theories    which 

(0.174093).     A  noted  chief  of  the  Creek  In-  were  declar^  at  variance  with  Roman  Catholic 

dians,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  trader  by  a  half-  teachings.    He  was  soon  after  summoned  to  Rome 

breed  woman.    He  was  well  educated  at  Charles-  *<>  g^^®  an  account  of  himself,  but  he  refus^  to 

ton  and  was  afterwards  placed  by  his  father  8^V,.^^^^  contrary,  he  boldly  advocated  m 

with    a    mercantile    firm  In    Savannah,    where  C"?^'^,^^!  doctrine  'no  politics  from  Rome/    In 

he   remained   but   a   short   time,   when   he   re-  July,  1887,  he  was  excommunicated.    In  Decern- 

turned    to    the    Creek    country   and    became    a  Jf"'  ^^,^2\?^^'^«\  n*'?^  before  the  Apostolic 

partner  in  the  firm  of  Panton,  Forbes  k  Les-  I>elegate,  Mgr.  SatoUi,  he  made  his  submission 

fie,  which  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Creek  *°d  was  restored  to  his  pnestly  functions     He 

trade.     On  the  death  of  his  Mother,  who  came  ^^./°..^^"fi^^°^*  P*"*^**  o^r^^^^'.]^\X-' 

of  ruling  stock,  he  succeeded  to  the  chiefship,  ^ntil  his  death,  January  7,  1900     He  aided  m 

but  refi^d  to  accept  it  until  called  to  it  by  a  ?oundmg  the  Anti-Poverty  Society,  and  became 

formal  council,  when  he  assumed  the  title  of  "*   president    (1887). 

Emperor  of  the  Creek  Nation.  His  paternal  McOBEADY,  m'-grftMl,  Jamss  (c.1760-1817). 
estates  having  been  confiscated  by  Georgia  on  the  A  Presbyterian  minister  and  revivalist.  He  was 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  joined  the  British  bom  in  western  Pennsylvania.  After  a  course  of 
side  with  all  his  warriors  and  was  a  prominent  study  preparatory  to  entering  the  ministry  in  the 
instigator  in  the  border  hostilities  until  1790,  school  of  Dr.  John  McMillan,  of  Cannonsburg, 
when  he  visited  New  York  with  a  large  retinue  Pa.,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1788.  He  then 
and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  labored  as  a  minister  in  North  Carolina,  and  in 
States  on  behalf  of  his  tribe.  In  accordance  with  1796  removed  to  southwestern  KentucI^.  The 
special  instructions  from  Washington  to  do  great  revival  of  1800,  which  marked  an  epoch  in 
everything  possible  to  secure  his  infiuence  for  the  the  religious  history  of  the  region  west  of  the 
United  States,  he  and  his  party  were  entertained  Alleghanies,  began  under  his  ministrations.  He 
by  the  Tammany  Society,  while  McGillivray  was  introduced  camp  meetings.  His  employment  as 
persuaded  to  resign  his  commission  as  colonel  preachers  of  young  men  not  ordained  and  with- 
in the  Spanish  service  for  the  commission  of  out  education  aroused  opposition  in  the  Presby- 
roajor-general  in  the  service  of  the  United  terian  Church,  one  of  the  consequences  of  which 
States.  He  continued  to  rule  as  principal  chief  was  the  organization  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
of  the  Creek  Nation  until  his  death.  terian  Church.    He  was  censured  by  his  Presby- 

McGillivray's  character  exhibits  a  curious  mix-  terian  brethren,  but  ultimately  made  his  peace 

ture  of  Scotch  shrewdness,  French  love  of  dis-  with  the  Church,  and  returned  to  his  former 

play,  and  Indian  secretiveness.    At  his  residence  presbytery.    A  collection  of  his  sermons  was  pub- 

in  Little  TalAssee,  on  the  Coosa,  a  few  miles  lished  after  his  death   (vol.  i.,  Louisville,  1831; 

above  the  present  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  he  kept  a  vol.  ii.,  Nashville,  1833).  Consult:  Edson,  Early 

handsome  house  with  extensive  quarters  for  his  Preshyterianism  in  Indiana  (1898)  ;  Smith,  HiS' 

negro  slaves.     In  the  Indian  wars  McGillivray  tory  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian   Church; 

tried,  so  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  unnecessary  Foote,   Sketches  of  North   Carolina,   Historical 

cruelties,  being  noted  for  his  kindness  to  captives,  and    Biographical    (New    York,    1850;    second 

and  his  last  work  was  an  effort  to  bring  teachers  series,  1855)  ;  Davidison,  History  of  the  Presby^ 

among  his  people.     On  the  other  hand,  he  con-  terian  Church  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  etc. 

formed  much  to  the  Indian  custom,  and  managed  (New  York,  1847). 

his  negotiations  with  England,  Spain,  and  the  MacGBEQOB,   m'-grte'Sr    Jameb    (1830—) 

United  States  with  such  adroitness  that  he  was  j,  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  boni 

able  to  play  off  one  a^inst  the  other,  holdmg  ^^  Callander,  Perthshire,  January  6,  1830.     He 

commissions  by  turn  in  the  service  of  all  three.  ^^s  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 

McaiLLIVBAY,  William   (1796-1852).    A  at  New  College.     After  a  successful  period  as 

Scotch  naturalist,  bom  at  Old  Aberdeen.     He  minister  in  Edinburgh  and  Paisley,  he  was  ap- 

graduated  at  King's  Oollege,  Aberdeen,  and  de-  pointed  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  New 

voted  himself  to  his  favorite  study  of  natural  (]k>llege,  Edinburgh    (1868).     In   1882  he  went 

history.    In  1823  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  became  minister  of 

museum  in  the  university,  and  in  1831  he  re-  Columba    Church,    Oamaru.     Among   his   many 

peived  a  similar  appointment  in  the  Royal  0)1-  publications  are:    Tewt-Book  on  Christian  Doo- 

hgb  of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh.    In  1841  he  was  trine    (1861) ;    The  Sabbath  Question    (1865) ; 
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Handbook  on  Oalatians  (1875;  since  reprinted) ; 
Handbook  on  Exodus  (1889;  since  reprinted); 
Apology  of  the  Christian  Religion  •  {IS92)  ;  The 
Revelation  and  the  Record  (1893) ;  The  History 
of  Christian  Apologetics  (1894). 

McOBEGOity  John  (1797-1857).  A  Scotch 
author,  born  at  Drynie,  Ross-shire.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  Canada,  he  returned  to  England 
and  was  sent  by  the  Government  on  a  commer- 
cial mission  to  several  C!ontinental  States.  In 
1840  he  was  made  joint  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  office  he  gave  up  in  1847,  to  accept 
a  seat  in  Parliament  as  a  member  for  Glasgow. 
In  Parliament,  as  previously,  he  was  a  supporter 
of  free  trade.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
statistical  compilations  such  as  Commercial  and 
Financial  Legislation  of  Europe  and  America 
(1841);  and  A  Digest  of  the  Productive  Re- 
sources, etc.,  of  All  Nations  (1844-48)  ;  also  of  a 
*  History  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Accession 
,  of  James  L  (1852). 

ICAGOBEGOBy  John  (1825-92).  An  English 
traveler,  bom  at  Gravesend,  graduated  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1847.  In  1849-50  he  made  a  tour  of 
Europe,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  on  his  return 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  afterwards  visited  every 
European  country,  as  well  as  Algeria,  Tunis,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  and  was  a  writer  for 
Punch  and  other  periodicals.  In  1865,  in  a  canoe 
of  his  own  design  and  make,  he  accomplished 
through  European  rivers  and  lakes  a  voyage  of 
which  he  afterwards  gave  an  account  in  a  book 
entitled  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe 
(1866).  There  followed  other  voyages  of  the 
same  kind^  of  which  we  have  record  in  The  Rob 
Roy  on  the  Baltic  ( 1867) ,  A  Voyage  Alone  in  the 
Yawl  Rob  Roy  (1867),  and  The  Rob  Roy  on  the 
Jordan  (1869)— books  deserving  the  enthusiastic 
reception  which  they  encountered. 

McOUFTEY,  William  Holmes  (1800-73). 
An  American  educator.  He  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa.;  graduated  at  Washington 
College,  Pa.,  in  1825;  was  a  professor  first  of  an- 
cient languages  and  later  of  moral  philosophy  in 
Miami  University  in  1836-39;  was  president  of 
Ohio  University  in  1839-43;  and  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia 
from  1845  until  his  death.  He  compiled  the  so- 
called  'Elclectic  Series,'  a  series  of  readers  and 
other  school  books,  of  which  immense  numbers 
were  sold. 

MACHy  mao,  Ebnst  (1838^).  An  Austrian 
physicist,  bom  at  Turas,  Moravia,  and  educated 
in  Vienna.  He  was  made  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  Gratz  in  1864,  and  of  physics  at  Prague  in 
1867.  After  spending  six  years  in  Vienna  (1895- 
1901)  he  retired  from  academic  activities,  and 
was  appointed  member  of  the  Austrian  House  of 
Peers.  After  many  years  devoted  to  pure  physics, 
especially  to  the  study  of  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity, he  bepan  to  write  on  the  history  and  phi- 
losophy of  physics,  and,  following  out  logically 
the  new  mochanieal  theories  of  time  and  space,  to 
correlate  modem  physics  to  psychology;  this  last 
especially  in  Analyse  d^r  Empfindungen  (1886; 
2d  ed.  1900;  English  version  by  Williams,  1897), 
a  work  widely  discussed  in  Germany,  as  is  his 
Principien  dcr  Wurmelchre  (2d  ed.  1900),  which 
is  equally  suggestive  by  reason  of  its  treatment 
of  the  general  method  of  natural  science.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  also  of  his  Compendium  der 


Physik  fur  Mediciner  (1863);  Lehre  von  dett 
Bewegungsempfindungen  (1875);  and  Die  Me- 
ohanik  in  ihrer  Entwiokelung  (4th  ed.  1901). 

lULCBJKROBXJB,  m&kg'rd-dtis  (Neo-Lat.» 
from  Gk.  /tdxcupa,  machaira,  sword,  sabre  + 
68o6t,  odous,  tooth).  A  fossil  ancestor  of  the 
cat  family,  having  enormous  upper  canine  teeth, 
found  in  deposits  of  late  Tertiary  age  in  North 
America,  South  America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  See 
Sabbe-toothed  Tigeb. 

MACSMRUS,  m&ke'rt&s  (Lat.,  from  Gk. 
MaxaipoOt,  Machairous).  A  strong  fortress  of 
Perea.  Josephus  {Wars,  vii.,  6,  2)  says  it  was 
originally  a  tower  built  by  Alexander  Janmeus 
as  a  check  to  the  Arab  marauders.  It  was  on  a 
lofty  point,  surrounded  by  deep  valleys,  and  of 
immense  strength.  Gabinius  captured  it  fr«»m 
the  grandson  of  Alexander  Jannieus  and  destroyed 
it  (Ant,  xiv.,  5,  4),  but  it  was  again  fortified  by 
Herod  {Wars,  vii.,  6,  2),  who  used  it  as  one  of 
his  principal  residences.  On  the  death  of  Herod 
it  passed  to  Antipas,  by  whose  order  John  the 
Baptist  was  imprisoned  here  and  finally  put  to 
death  {Ant.  xviii.,  5,  2).  After  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem it  was  occupied  by  the  Jewish  banditti,  but 
it  was  finally  captured  (a.d.  72)  by  the  Romans 
and  razed  {Wars,  vii.,  6,  1-4).  Pliny  calls  Machae- 
rus  the  second  citadel  of  Judsea  {Histor,  Nat» 
v.,  16,  72) .  Its  site  was  identified  by  Seetzen  with 
the  extensive  ruins  now  called  Mkaur  on  a  rocky 
spur  jetting  out  from  Jebel  Attanis  toward  the* 
north,  and  overhanging  the  valley  of  Zerka  Main. 
Consult  G.  A.  Smith,  Historical  Geography  of 
the  Holy  Land  (London,  1897). 

lULCKAUVr,  m&'shy,  or  MACHAUT^ 
GuiiXAUME  DE.  A  French  poet  and  musician. 
See  GuiLLAUME  de  Machault. 

KcHENBT,  mAk-h&i''rI,  Jaices  (1753-1816). 
An  American  military  surgeon  and  politician, 
bom  at  Ballymena,  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  He 
studied  for  a  time  at  Dublin,  but  about  1771  re- 
moved to  America  and  soon  afterwards  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Rush  (q.v.)  in 
Philadelphia.  He  joined  the  Continental  forces 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Pennsylvania  Bat- 
talion in  1776;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort 
Washington  in  November  of  the  same  year,  but 
was  released  on  parole  in  January,  1777,  and 
was  exchanged  in  March,  1778.  He  became  assist- 
ant secretary  to  Washington  the  following  May 
and  in  October,  1780,  was  transferred  to  the  staff 
of  General  Lafayette  with  the  rank  of  major. 
In  1781  he  was  elected  to  the  Maryland  Senat<»^ 
of  which  he  continued  a  member  until  1786,  al- 
though he  was,  during  the  last  three  years,  also 
a  delegate  to  the  (Confederation  Congress.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, in  1789  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
from  1791  till  1796  was  in  the  Maryland  Senate. 
In  the  latter  year  he  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Secretary  of  War  in  Washington's  Cabinet, 
a  position  which  he  continued  to  hold  in  Adams'^ 
Cabinet  until  1800.  He  was  a  strong  Federalist 
and  favored  a  vigorous  policy  in  strengthening 
the  army  and  navy.  He  notified  Washington  of 
his  appointment  as  commander-in-chief  in  1798^ 
at  the  time  of  the  trouble  with  France,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Cabinet 
in  advocating  Hamilton's  appointment  to  the 
place  of  second  in  command.  His  partisanship 
in  favor  of  Hamilton  finally  led  President  Adamr 
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to  request  his  resignation.  He  then  retired  to 
Maryland,  where  he  lived  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Fort  McHeniy  (q.v.)  was  named  in 
his  honor. 

McHENBY,  James  (1785-1845).  An  Ameri- 
can physician  and  author,  born  at  Lame,  County 
Antrim,  Ireland.  He  studied  at  Dublin  and  Glas- 
gow, and  then  practiced  for  a  time  in  Ireland, 
but  in  1817  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  In 
1842  he  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at 
Londonderry,  a  post  he  held  until  his  death.  His 
writings  include:  O'Halloran,  or  the  Insurgent 
(1824)  ;  The  Wildemeae,  or  Braddock'a  Times,  a 
Tale  of  the  West  (2  vols.,  1823)  ;  The  Betrothed 
of  Wyoming  (2d  ed.  1830)  ;  Jackson's  Wreath 
.  (1829) ;  and  The  Usurper,  an  Historical  Tragedy, 
which  was  played  at  the  old  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre  in  Philadelphia  in  1820. 


\,  m& -chinas.  A  town  and  the  coun- 
ty-seat of  Washington  County,  Maine,  62  miles 
east  by  south  of  Bangor;  on  the  Machias  River, 
12  miles  from  its  mouth  and  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, and  on  the  Washington  County  Railroad 
(Map:  Maine,  J  6).  It  has  a  fine  court-house, 
jail.  Federal  Government  building,  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  and  the  Porter  Memorial 
Library  with  4600  volumes.  Machias  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  shipbuilding  and  lumber  manufac- 
turing, and  in  the  coastwise  and  lumber  trade. 
There  is  good  water  power.  Population,  in  1890, 
2035;  in  1900,  2082. 

In  1633  several  Englishmen  established  a  trad- 
ing post  here,  but  the  French  forced  them  to 
leave  in  the  same  year,  and  the  post  was  re- 
moved. Machias  was  settled  in  1763,  became  a 
township  in  1770,  and  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1784.  From  August  1  to  November 
1,  1777,  it  was  besieged,  and  on  August  17th  it 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  a  small  British 
fleet  under  Sir  George  Collier.  Out  of  the  orig- 
inal township,  East  Machias,  Machiasport,  Whit- 
neyville,  and  Marshfield  were  subsequently 
created.  Consult  Memorial  of  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Machias  (Ma- 
chias, 1863). 

HACHIAVELLI,  m&'ky&v6n«,  KiccoLd 
(1469-1527).  An  Italian  historian,  statesman, 
and  man  of  letters.  He  was  bom  in  Florence, 
May  3,  1469,  the  second  of  four  children  of  Ber- 
nardo Machiavelli  and  Bartolomea  dei  Nelli.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  Tuscan  nobility,  but 
for  some  time  had  been  poor  in  worldly 
goods.  Of  his  early  life  we  have  little  au- 
thentic information.  He  had  the  literary  edu- 
cation of  a  well-bom  Florentine  of  his  day,  knew 
some  law,  wrote  Latin  readily, but  had  noacquaint- 
ance  with  Greek.  His  abundant  knowledge  of  later 
years  was  the  result  of  private  study,  thought, 
and  observation  of  men  and  events.  In  1494  he 
obtained  a  post  in  the  Second  (Thancellery  of 
Florence,  comprising  the  bureaus  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  War.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Medici  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  republican  government  under  the  auspices 
of  Savonarola.  He  became  first  Secretary  of  the 
Ten  in  1498,  and  held  the  position  for  fourteen 
years.  The  office  was  more  responsible  and  im- 
portant than  lucrative,  and  Machiavelli  was 
throughout  his  life  a  poor  man.  The  Republic  of 
Florence  did  not  even  supply  funds  for  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  many  diplomatic  missions 
upon  which  be  was  sent,  and  these  were  a  heavy 


drain  upon  his  slender  private  resources.  We 
have  slight  glimpses  into  his  family  life.  He  mar- 
ried Marietta  Corsini  in  1502  and  she  bore  him 
six  children.  His  principal  modem  biographer 
describes  him  as  "of  middle  height,  slender  figure, 
with  sparkling  eyes,  dark  hair,  rather  a  small 
head,  a  slightly  aquiline  nose,  a  tightly  closed 
mouth.  All  about  him  bore  the  impress  of  a  very 
acute  observer  and  thinker,  but  not  that  of  one 
able  to  wield  much  influence  over  others."  The 
position  of  Machiavelli  in  public  life  was  a  pe- 
culiar one.  He  was  never  a  leader;  but  he  was 
for  many  years  in  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility and  intimately  associated  with  the  most 
important  business  of  f;ovemment  and  with  the 
chief  men  of  the  period.  He  had,  therefore, 
unique  opportunities  for  impartial  study  of  the 
business  of  government.  The  Pisan  war  laid 
upon  him  diplomatic  duties,  as  well  as  those  of 
commissary  of  the  forces.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  wais  able  to  study  the  system  of  mercenary 
military  service  then  in  vogue,  and  thereafter  he 
actively  opposed  the  mercenary  system  in  favor 
of  a  national  military  organization,  such  as  all 
nations  maintain  to-day.  He  spent  much  time 
on  diplomatic  duty  at  the  Ciourt  of  Osare 
Borgia  and  saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  power  of 
that  master  of  sinister  and  conscienceless  poli- 
tics. A  study  of  Cesare's  methods,  embodied  in 
the  essay.  On  the  Mode  of  Treating  the  Rebels  in 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  was  the  first  attempt  at  a 
new  science  of  politics.  The  embassies  of  Ma- 
chiavelli also  included  one  to  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.«  two  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  four  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  and  many  to  the  various  Italian 
States.  His  letters  and  papers  relating  to  these 
constitute  an  invaluable  note-book  upon  the 
political  conditions  of  the  period. 

The  Florentine  ship  of  state  sailed  in  troubled 
waters  in  the  vears  1510-12  and  soon,  deserted 
by  its  allies,  the  Republic  was  left  to  fight  its 
battle  alone  against  the  exiled  Medici,  backed 
by  the  Papal  power.  Machiavelli  worked  with 
energy  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  but  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republic  was  involved  in  the 
downfall  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Gonfa- 
loniere  Soderini  (1512).  As  the  Medici  showed 
great  moderation  upon  their  restoration,  Ma- 
chiavelli seems  to  have  entertained  hope  of  re- 
turning to  his  ofiice,  the  income  of  which  he 
needed,  while  the  work  suited  his  taste.  He  was, 
however,  dismissed  and  banished  for  a  year  from 
the  city,  but  without  permission  to  leave  Floren- 
tine territory,  and  put  under  bonds.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  he  was  able  to  render  exact  and  cor- 
rect accounts  upon  relinquishing  his  ofiice.  In 
1513  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  complicity 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Boscoli  and  Capponi,  but 
after  being  put  to  the  torture  he  was  adjudged 
innocent.  Reduced  to  want  and  deprived  of 
wholesome  activities,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
debauchery  and  wrote  verses  and  comedies,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  Mandragola.  He  soon 
turned,  however,  to  a  better  task,  and  wrote 
his  great  works  on  politics — II  prineipe  and  Dis- 
corsi  sopra  la  prima  deca  di  Tito  Livio,  Before 
1520  Machiavelli  gave  the  Prince  its  final  form, 
and  wrote  all  that  was  ever  w^ritten  of  the  Dis- 
courses and  the  seven  books  on  the  Art  of 
War.  Some  favor  now  began  to  be  shown  him. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  company  that  gathered 
in  the  Oricellari  Gardens,  and  ventured  to  put 
forth  a  Discourse  Touching  the  Reform  of  Oov* 
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^rnment  in  Florence,  adYocating  the  reSetablish-  xnent  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  State  should  be 

ment  of  the  Republic.    He  was  commissioned  by  sacrificed  to  abstract  ethics.     He  was  the  fore- 

the    directors    pf    the    Studio    Publico,    chieliy  runner  of  the  school  of  political  thinkers  who 

through    the    influence    of    Cardinal    Giulio    de'  divorce  ethics  and  politics,  not  because  they  are 

Medici    (to   whom   as   Pope   Clement   VII.   the  necessarily  in  conflict,  but  because  they  are  dis- 

work  was  dedicated),  to  write  a  histoiy  of  Flor-  tinct  sciences.    His  system  in  general  is  one  of 

«nca     For  this  work,  the  Istorie  fiorentine,  he  policy,  resting  on  the  inherent  imperfection  of 

received  a  yearly  stipend  of  one  hundred  florins,  men  and  looking  to  the  balance  of  conflicting 

He  was  thus  actively  engaged  in  literary  work  evils.     It  is  in  no  sense  a  theoretical  politi<»T 

•during  his  later  years,  and  in  1521  he  resumed  philosophy,  though  it  seems  to  have  sucn  a  phi- 

official  work  for  the  State,  and  was  again  em-  losophy  in  view. 

ployed  on  diplomatic  missions  in  Italy.    Return-  Of  Machiavelli's  writings  only  the  Art  of  War 

ing  to  Florence  from  one  of  these  absences  in  was  printed  during  his  life.    A  few  years  after 

May,   1527,  he  became  ill  and  died,  June  22d.  his  death  the. Discourses,  the  Prince,  and  History 

His  body  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  the  of  Florence  were  printed  at  Rome  with  the  au- 

€hurch  of  Santa  Croce,  and  in  1787,  through  the  thorization  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  but  Paul  IV. 

efl'orts  of  Earl  Cowper,  a  monument  was  erected  put  them  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  this 

to  his  memory  over  his  tomb.  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1563. 

Machiavelli's  life  was  full  of  disappointments  Eight  years  later  the  Commission  on  the  Index 

■and  he  was  not  one  of  those  idealists  who  could  proposed  to  Machiavelli's  descendants  to  publish 

live  above  and  apart  from  the  things  of  this  &n  expurgated  edition,  the  author's  name  being 

world.    He  was  preeminently  a  man  of  affairs,  suppressed.    This  offer  was  rejected.    In  1772  a 

whose  studies   and  activities  were   inseparably  partial  edition  in  three  volumes  was  published  in 

connected  with  human  society  in  its  most  active  London;  and  in  1782  Earl  Cowper  published  a 

phases.     It   is  as   a  writer   upon   histoiy,   di-  four-volume  edition  at  his  own  cost.    They  were 

plomacy,  and  politics  that  he  holds  a  high  and  i^ot  published  in  Italy  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 

important  place.    In  this  field  his  position  as  a  tury,  when  the  Milan   (1810-11)   and  the  Italia 

man  of  letters  and  as  a  thinker  is  secure.    Here  (1813)   editions  appeared.     A  new  edition  was 

his  style  is  at  its  best  and  he  imparts  to  all  his  begun  in  1873  by  Passerini  and  Milanesi,  but  was 

^ork  the  keen  interest  that  belongs  to  a  direct  not  completed.     An  admirable  English  transla- 

:and  vigorous  realism.    As  a  historian  he  is  not  tion  of  the  historical,  diplomatic,  and  political 

•critical  in  the  treatment  of  his  material,  but  in  writings  is  that  of  Detmold,  The  Writings  of 

other  respects  he  belongs  to  the  modern  historical  Niocold  Machiavelli    (Boston,   1891).     The  best 

school,  his  discriminating  philosophical  method  biography  and  commentary  on  his  place  in  his- 

marking    a    sharp    breaking    away    from    the  tory  is  Villari,  Niccold  Machiavelli  e  i  suoi  tempi 

mediaeval  type  of  chronicler  and  a  return  to  the  (1877-82;  Eng.  trans,  by  Linde  Villari,  IxHidon, 

models  of  the  classical  historians.    His  principal  1892).     See  also  Mourrisson,  Machiavel  (Paris, 

historical  work  was  the  History  of  Florence,  in  1883)  ;  Tommasini,  La  vita  e  gli  scHtti  di  Nic- 

-eight  books,  beginning  with  the  Germanic  inva-  cold  Machiavelli    (Turin,   1882).  The  Prince  is 

sions  and  continuing  down  to  the  death  of  Lo-  published  in  numerous  editions  in  Italian,  Eng- 

renzo  de'  Medici.     More  useful,  however,  to  the  lish,  and  other  languages;  for  literature  relating 

student  to-day  are  his  numerous  reports  upon  to  it,  see  Mohl,  Oeschichte  und  Litteratur  der 

his  diplomatic  missions,  and  the  brief  papers  on  Staatswissenschaft    (Erlangen,    1865-58). 

foreign  affairs  growing  out  of  them.     The  un-  maOHIM,  m&kim,  Robert.    The  name  given 

:finished  Life  of  Castruccio  Gastraoam  is  of  little  j^  ^  romantic  story  to  an  Englishman  who  fled 

value.                                                          ,      ,.^.  from  Ensand  to  France  with  his  lady-love,  Anna 

Aside  from  the  notes  on  diplomacy  and  politics  d'Arfet,  in  1346.     The  lovers  were  driven  from 

<Jontained  m  his  diplomatic  papers,  Machiavelli's  their  course  by  a  storm  and  were  cast  ashore  on 

political  system  is  embodied  m  the  Prince  and  the  island  of  Madeira,  where  they  founded  a 

the  Discourses,  neither  of  which  is  complete  with-  town  called  Machico.    The  island  appears,  how- 

out    the    other.      The    cynical    maxims    which  ever,  to  have  been  discovered  at  a  much  earlier 

abound    in    them    have    given    the    writer    an  date. 

evil  reputation  which  he  does  not  deserve.     It  _x. .„...„     —  a j.^'    . .^^^     /. 

must  always  be   remembered   that  Machiavelli  .  MA.CHUri^    ICACHINIBBT    (m    engmeer- 

did  not  discuss  ideal,  but  actual  conditions ;  and  1^«)  •    J^®   Mechanical   PowEBS-~MACHiiaBS ; 

<lrew  his  deductions  from  the  facts  acquired  by  MetAl-Wobkino    MAcmwrBT;     Wood-Wobkhtg 

close  observation.     He  thus  became  the  founder  Machinery;  etc. 

of  the  modern  school  of  scientific  politics.  Look-  ICACHINE  EKORAVIKQ.  A  process  In- 
ing  at  his  system  in  a  large  way  and  eliminating  volving  the  use  of  a  machine  to  engrave  wood, 
the  cynicism  which  his  environment  naturally  metal,  or  stone.  Machinery  has  been  devised 
produced,  we  find  that  much  of  what  he  set  which  will  carry  on  many  of  the  manual  opera- 
forth  has  been  adopted  by  the  soundest  political  tions  of  an  engraver  and  produce  regular  tints, 
science  of  to-day.  Machiavelli  had  no  faith  in  geometrical  designs,  and  other  symmetrical  pat- 
aristocracies.  He  recognized  but  two  forms  of  terns  with  greater  accuracy  and  far  more  rapid- 
govemment  as  practicable — absolutism  and  the  ity  than  would  be  possible  by  hand  work.  The 
democratic  republic.  The  latter  was  his  ideal,  first  machine  of  this  description  was  invented 
but  the  former  he  believed  to  be  sometimes  neces-  by  Wilson  Lowry,  and  was  known  as  a  ruling 
sary.  Aa  the  first  exponent  of  the  idea  of  a  machine,  being  employed  to  engrave  such  me- 
united  Italy  he  showed  in  the  Prince  how  that  chanical  features  of  a  plate  as  the  plain  badc- 
great  end  mieht  be  brought  about  by  efficient  ground,  skies,  etc.  In  most  machines  for  engraT- 
leadership.  The  Discourses  elaborate  the  idea  of  ing,  the  tool  is  so  arranged  that  after  each  cut 
a  republic  upon  the  same  fundamc^ntal  principles,  it  can  be  moved  a  certain  definite  amount  so  that 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  great  ends  of  govern-  at  the  next  stroke  a  parallel  line  is  cat  at  a 
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regular  distance  from  the  last.  In  wood-engrav-  calibre  larger  than  that  of  small  arms  was  the 
ing  the  breadth  of  the  tool,  or  the  depth  to  which  Hotchkiss  revolving  cannon.  This  was  invented 
it  is  allowed  to  cut^  regulates  the  distance  be-  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Hotchkiss,  an  American  residing  in 
tween  the  lines  and  the  nature  of  the  tint.  For  France,  in  1887,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
metal  work  the  machine  may  be  fitted  with  a  French  naval  officers,  who  wanted  a  rapid-firing 
highly  tempered  steel  cutting  tool,  though  in  the  weapon  of  larger  calibre  as  a  defense  against  tor- 
ease  of  engraving  copper  plates  the  latter  are  pedo  boats.  These  guns  were  at  first  1 -pounders, 
usually  coated  with  varnish  which  is  scratched  as  imder  the  rules  of  war  this  is  the  lightest 
by  the  tool  and  subsequently  etched  by  acid,  explosive  shell;  they  were  afterwards  made  to 
In  the  latter  case  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  fire  6-pound  shells,  but  were  very  cumbersome 
the  acid  will  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  lines,  and  were  replaced  five  years  later  by  rapid-firing 
When  it  is  necessary  to  engrave  on  stone  with  a  single-shot  weapons.  The  Maxim-Nordenfeldt 
machine,  the  cutting  tool  has  a  diamond  point,  automatic  I-pounder  was  first  used  in  the  Span- 
and  the  depth  of  the  cut  is  regulated  by  means  ish-American  War,  but  it  was  brought  out  a  year 
of  weights  on  the  tool-holder.  The  most  com-  or  two  earlier ;  it  is  a  development  of  Sir  Hiram 
plex  engraving  is  executed  wholly  bv  machin-  Maxim's  smaller  automatic  gun  brought  out  ten 
ery*,   and   is   employed   in   the  manufacture   of  years  or  more  before. 

bank-notes,  bonds,  stock  certificates,  and  other  Machine  guns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

papers  which  it  is  necessary  to  protect  with  a  (a)    those  operated  by  hand-power  or  exterior 

peculiar  and  individual  pattern.    By  an  elaborate  force;  and  (b)  those  operated  by  the  force  of  the 

system  of  gearing  the  cutting  tool  so  moves  that  powder  gases  acting  directly  upon  a  piston  or 

it  will  execute  a  certain  number  of  symmetrical  through  the  recoil  of  the  barrel.    Representative 

motions  and  thus  produce  elaborate  geometrical  of  the  first  class  are  the  Catling  and  Gardner 

scrolls  and  patterns.     On  such  a  machine  it  is  guns,    and   Hotchkiss   revolving   cannon,   which 

possible  to  make  many  combinations  of  figures  are  not  very  different  in  general  character,  and 

for  a  pattern,  but  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  the  Kordenfeldt,  which  more  closely  resembles 

any  given  design  once  it  has  been  traced.     See  the  early  forms  of  mitrailleuse.    In  the  latter  the 

"Bank-Notes,  Manufacture  of.  barrels,  three  or  more  in  number,  have  their 

MACHINE  QUN    (Fr.  machine^  from  Lat.  axes  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  and  are  fired 

machina,    from    Gk.   fAnxarij,  m^hani,   device),  by  a  horizontal  lever,  one  after  the  other,  but 

A  gun  in  which  the  operations  of  loading,  extrac-  so  rapidly  that  the  piece  is  included  among  the 

tion,  and  firing  are  wholly  or  partly  performed  so-called  volley-firing  guns. 

by  mechanism.  The  early  history  of  machine  A  description  of  the  Gatling  will  serve  as  an 
guns  is  involved  in  the  same  mystery  that  sur-  illustration  of  the  principle  upon  which  most 
rounds  the  development  of  guns  and  gunpowder,  of  the  guns  of  Class  A  were  designed.  It  was 
The  breech-loader  and  the  revolver  are  found  al-  invented  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Gatling,  of  Indianapolis, 
most  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  portable  Ind.,  in  1861,  and  in  1862  he  had  a  battery  con- 
gun;  even  farther  back  there  is  evidence  of  at-  structed  and  in  working  order,  an  accomplish- 
tempts  to  produce  multiple-firing  guns.  At  the  ment  which  certainly  preceded  the  appearance  of 
Boston  Navy  Yard  there  is  a  double-barreled  the  French  mitrailleuse.  The  gun  consists  of  a 
bronze  gun  of  Chinese  manufacture  which  was  series  of  parallel  barrels,  usually  ten,  in  common 
captured  in  Korea  in  1870.  According  to  the  with  a  grooved  carrier  and  lock  cylinder,  the 
Chinese  inscription  upon  it,  it  was  made  in  1607.  whole  rigidly  secured  upon  a  main  shaft.  It  has 
It  is  about  18  inches  long  and  weighs  14  pounds,  as  many  grooves  in  the  carrier  and  as  many  holes 
It  has  three  reinforcing  bands  about  the  breech  in  the  lock  cylinder  as  there  are  barrels.  Each 
end  of  each  barrel,  and  each  band  has  a  vent  barrel  has  one  lock,  so  that  a  gun  with  ten  bar- 
in  it.  It  was  therefore  arranged  to  fire  in  sue-  rels  has  ten  locks.  The  operation  of  the  gun  is 
cession  three  shots  from  each  barrel,  the  spaces  very  simple;  one  man  places  one  end  of  a  feed 
between  the  vents  beinff  ample  for  the  powder,  case  filled  with  cartridges  into  the  hopper,  while 
ball,  and  wads.  Pepys  m  his  diary,  date  of  July  a  second  man  turns  the  crank  which  by  the 
3,  16iS2,  says:  "After  dinner  was  brought  to  Sir  agency  of  the  gearing  revolves  the  main  shaft. 
W.  Comptoh  a  gun  to  discharge  seven  times,  As  the  gun  is  revolved,  the  separate  cartridges 
the  best  of  all  devices  that  ever  I  saw,  and  drop  into  the  grooves  of  the  carrier  from  the  feed 
very  serviceable,  and  not  a  bauble,  for  it  is  cases  and  are  pressed  home  ready  for  discharge, 
much  approved  of  and  many  thereof  made."  When  first  invented,  the  Gatling  gim  differed 
From  1662  to  1861  there  are  found  frequent  ref-  radically  both  in  principle  and  action  from  any 
erences  to  guns  designed  for  multiple  loading,  but  form  of  gun  previously  in  use,  ^nd  admitted  of 
none  seemed  to  give  sufficient  satisfaction  to  gain  faster  discharges  and  neavier  projectiles,  besides 
a  permanent  place  in  armaments.  The  success  of  which,  its  method  of  fire  prevented  the  accumula- 
the  machine  gun  awaited  the  development  of  tion  of  recoil.  Improvements  and  alterations  in 
metal-cased  fixed  ammunition  which  appeared  the  gun  have  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  an 
(as  a  military  store)  during  the  Civil  War  and  improved  feed  case. 

was  immediately  followed  by  magazine  and  re-  The  objections  to  the  original  tin  feed  case 

peating  small  arms  and  numerous  kinds  of  ma-  were   that   it  worked   irregularly   for  different 

chine  guns.    Of  these  early  pieces  the  best  was  angles  of  elevation,  and  that  the  cartridges  did 

undoubtedly  the  Gatling,  though  the  Nordenfeldt  not  always  fall  in  their  proper  position  in  the 

gun  gave  good  satisfaction  as  a  ship's  gun.    The  grooves,  with  the  consequence  Ihat  jamming  fre- 

French  mitrailleuse  never  was  very  successful ;  it  quently  occurred.    The  *Bruce  Feed'  was  designed 

appeared  after  the  Gatling  was  practically  per-  to  remedy  this  last  defect.     It  was  constructed 

fected,  but  was  much  inferior  to  it  and  owes  its  on  the  gravity  principle,  and  consisted  of  an 

reputation  to  fanciful  descriptions  of  some  news-  upright  bronze  standard  to  which  was  attached  a 

paper  correspondents  who  were  ignorant  of  its  swinging  piece  containing  two  grooves,  beneath 

Aetual  performance.    The  first  machine  gun  of  a  which  was  an  opening,  which  in  turn  connected 
Vou  xu. 
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with  a  wheel  turning  freely  on  ita  own  axis.  In 
action,  the  cartridges  were  fed  into  the  opening 
of  the  breech  caaeg  above  the  carrier  block,  where 
they  became  engaged  in  the  grdoves  of  the 
aninging  piece,  and  paaBed  directly  into  the 
fixed  mouth,  so  that  aa  each  cartridge  made 
contact  with  the  wheel  the  latter  was  made 
to  revolve  by  ita  impact  and  preBsure  and 
thus  present  the  next  groove  for  the  next 
cartridge.  As  the  wheel  turned  round  it  car- 
ried and  deposited  the  carriages  in  the  grooves 
of  the  carrier  block  ready  for  discharge.  The  de- 
vice answered  its  purpose  with  regard  to  the 
avoidance  of  jamming,  but  was  as  variable  and 
uncertain  so  far  as  regards  the  different  angles 
of  elevation  as  was  the  old  tin  case. 

The  'Acclea'  feed  drum  was  designed  to  obviate 
this  difficulty,  and  as  it  fed  the  gun  without  the 
aid  of  gravity,  being  in  effect  a  positive  feeder, 
it   w>B   independent  of   the   angle   of   elevation. 
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defect,  ft  feed  has  been  introduced  which  leavea 
but  a  small  surface  exposed  to  fire  and  ia  in 
other  respects  entirely  free  from  the  defects  of 
its  predecessors.  Long  strips  of  some  cheap  flexi- 
ble metal,  tin  preferably,  having  tongues  or  slits 
{one  end  of  each  of  the  former  attached  to  the 
strips,  while  the  other  is  separated,  and  so  sur- 
round the  cartridge  as  to  keep  it  in  position  on 
the  strip) ,  are  fed  into  the  opening  of  the  hopper. 
The  rotation  of  the  crank  compels  the  projections 
on  the  grooves  of  the  carrier  block  acting  upon 
the  cartridges  to  force  the  strip  through  the 
hopper.  Thus  each  cartridge  is  in  turn  de- 
posited in  the  ^oove  of  the  carrier  block,  the 
empty  strips  being  discharged  to  the  right.  The 
Gatling  gun  with  improved  feed  has  attained  a 
Tate  of  fire  about  20  rounds  a  second. 

The  Gardner  gun  closely  resembles  the  Gatling 
so  far  as  regard  the  principle  of  rapid  fire.  It 
consists  oj  two  barrels  parallel  to  eadi  other  and 


The  invention  consisted  of  a  two-headed  drum, 
connected  by  a  sheet-brass  casing,  the  heads  also 
being  of  brass,  and  the  distsnce  between  the  two 
equal  in  length  to  that  of  a  cartridge.  Each 
head  was  grooved  in  a  spiral  form.  The  car- 
tridges are  inyrted  in  the  drum  through  the 
mouth  and  rest  in  the  spirals  and  between  the 
radial  arms.  To  fire  the  gun,  the  feed  drum  is 
inserted  in  position  directly  over  the  carrier 
block,  the  opening  of  the  drum  resting  over  the 
grooves  of  the  block  with  the  planes  of  its  heads 
ia  position  with  the  axis  of  the  barrels.  The 
movement  or  rotation  of  the  crank  causes  the 
lock  cylinder,  barrels,  etc.,  to  revolve;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  groove  projections  of  the  car- 
rier block  force  the  radial  arms  of  the  drum  to 
rotate.  The  great  objection  to  this  device  was 
that  while  the  feed  was  perfectly  regulated,  caus- 
ing no  deviations  of  elevation,  yet  the  weight  o( 
'  the  drum  was  a  serious  drawback,  besiden  which, 
ft  bullet  striking  its  exposed  surface  instantly 
put  it  out  of  action.    To  avoid  this  very  serious 


having  their  axis  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 
Its  component  parts  other  than  the  barrels  are: 
the  casing,  bolts,  firing,  and  extracting  mechan- 
ism, cams,  and  feed  valve  and  guide.  The  cas- 
ing is  of  bronze  and  forms  a  support  as  well  as 
protection  for  the  barrels.  A  current  of  air  is 
caused  to  circulate  around  the  barrels  by  means 
of  two  openings  made  in  the  top  and  bottom. 
The  rear  part  of  the  casing  (box-shaped)  con- 
tains the  mechanism.  The  two  U-shaped  bolts 
(one  for  each  barrel)  have  a  backward  and  for- 
ward movement  in  the  casing.  The  firing  and 
extracting  mechanism  is  both  simple  and  in< 
geniouB,  the  feed  valve  and  guide  closely  re- 
sembling the  Bruce  guide  already  explained  in 
connection  with  the  Gatling  gun.  except  that  it 
is  without  a  wheel  and  is  attached  to  the  casing 
in  the  rear  of  the  barrels.  It  is  so  arranged  aa  t« 
cause  the  eartridges  to  drop  from  the  feed  guide 
through  the  holes  in  the  casing  and  from  th«iee 
into  the  chamber,  into  which  it  is  forced  by  tbe 
bolt.     This  action  opens  the  other  barrel,  whidi 
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powder  gas  acting  on  the  lug  throws  it  back  with 
force  sufficient  to  give  power  to  carry  on  all 
the  operations  of  loading  and   firing.     The  gun 


The  gui 

I   iMllj  automatic,  or  (2)  semi-automatic, 
gun   is  not   automatic   if  it   is   operated  by  the 

rotation  of  spindle  worked  by  hand,  clockwork,  tridges  are  fed  in  a  belt  of  woven  cotton  wbich 

or  bj   motor;    for   the  evident  reason   that   the  carries  260;   additional  belts  may  be  placed  in 

operating  power  is  obtained  from  an  outside  or  position   with   the   loss   of   but   a    few    seconds' 

external  source.     But,  if  the   power  is   derived  time.     The  gun  used  in  the  United  States  Navy 

from    the    explosion    of   a    preceding   cartridge,  has  a  calibre  of  Q.23Q  or  0.30  inch,  and  weighs 

the    gun    would    come    under    the    heading    of  40  to  42  pounds.     It  is  usually  mounted  on  the 


B.  baml;  C,  braech  caalng:  D,  operatlns  rod  : 
miKhaniBDi ;  a.  gas  eyUnder  In  wlilcU  gaa-platon  (P) 
Id  which  !■  plrot  of  saa  lerer  (L);  L,  gH  levm  irhtch 
i —  .—  .„.,  ......  „  _,_.,.  -•  operating  rod  (D)  on  g 


eKapsa ;  W.  trlggar ;  X,  illdlng  bar  <rhlch  ••< 


LB  braech  bo^t,  feed 


U.  pivot  ot  op« 


□,  and  carrier ;  Z,  b 


machine   guns,    and    thus   be   diSer-  ship's  rail  or  on  the  rail  of  a  top.     For  service  . 

entiateil  from  those  operated  by  a  crank  worked  in  the  field  a  tripod  mount  weighing  60.25  pounds 

by  hand,  or  a  'motor  machine  gun'  worked  by  an  is   supplied.      The   speed   of    fire    is   about   300 

electric   or   other   motor.      The   term   semi-auto-  rounds  per  minute,  but,  owing  U>  the  necessity  of 

matic  when  applied  to  ordnance  is  used  to  denote  changing   the   belt,   about   260   is   the   practical 

any  gun  in  which  the  functions  necessary  to  its  limit.    The  Hotchkiss  and  Yamanouchi  guns  dif- 

employment  are  performed  partly  automatically  fer  from  the  Colt  chiefly  in  the  method  of  uti- 

and  partly  by  externa!  agents.     The  fully  auto-  lizing  the  pressure  of  the  powder  gas.     Instead 

"c  guns  may  be  divided  into   (la)   those  op-  of  pressing  against  a  vibrating  lever,  the  powder 


barrel  or  other  parts  when  the  piece  is  fired.    All    piston  which  works  the  mechanism.    As  ft 

) 


■*-•'  .,J0' .  ■ 


semi-automatic  pieces  so  far  produced  are  oper- 
ated by  the  recoil  of  the  barrel  or  moving  parts. 
The  fully  automatic  euns  of  the  la  class  are 
very  numerous,  but  those  best  known  are  the 
Colt  (Browning's  patent).  Hotchkiss,  and 
Yamanouchi  (Japanese).  The  mechanism  of  the 
Colt  gun  is  driven  by  the  action  of  a  vibrating 
lever  which  is  pivoted  on  the  gun  and  has  a  short 
cylindrical  lug  at  its  forward  end  resting  in  a 
socket  in  the  casing  and  covering  a  bole  in  the 
barrel  near  the  muzzle,  ^'hen  the  bullet  pHs<<es 
beyond  the  bole  in  the  barrel  the  pressure  of  the 


the  bullet  leaves  the  muule  the  pressure  against 
the  piston  is  removed  and  it  is  free  to  come 
forward  affain  and  is  returned  by  the  action  of  a 
spring.  The  guns  of  the  (!b)  type  are  quite 
numerous,  but  the  Maxim  automatic  gun.  the 
Maxim  ■  Nordenfeldt  automatic  I  ■  pounder,  to 
which  the  name  of  Pompom  was  given  in  the 
British-Boer  War  (1809-1902),  the  Dawson-Sil- 
vernian  (Vickera)  automatic  3-poundor,  and  the 
Skoda  automatic  gun  are  well  known.  In  all 
except  the  Dawson-Silverman  3-pounder  the  re- 
coiling barrel  or  breech-lock  drives  a  train  of 
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mechanism  and  the  pieces  are  loaded  from  a 
belt;  in  this  3-poundeT  the  ammunition  is  placed 
in  a  hopper  over  the  breech  from  which  the 
cartridges  fall  into  place  by  gravity,  when  the 
breech  is  open  and  empty,  and  are  driven  for- 
ward into  the  breech  by  a  lug  on  the  loading 
types,  the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt,  Driggs,  Arm- 
strong, etc.  Of  these  the  first  is  by  far  the  best 
known.  It  is  adopted  in  the  United  States  Navy 
and  is  the  only  semi-automatic  gun  used  in  any 
naval  service.  After  the  gun  is  fired  the  barrel 
recoils,  compressing  certain  springs  by  which 
it  is  pushed  to  the  front  again.  As  it  moves  to 
the  front  the  breech-lock  is  forced  downward  and 
the  extractors  eject  the  empty  cartridge  case  and 
then  hold  the  breech-block  open;  the  loader  in- 
serts the  fresh  cartridge,  which  trips  the  ex- 
tractors as  it  slips  into  the  bore  and  allows  the 
breech-lock  to  rise  and  close  the  breech  ready 
for  firing.  This  semi-automatic  mechanism  is 
applied  to  guns  which  are  considered  too  heavy 
for  machine-gun  mechanism ;  in  the  United  States 
Kavy  it  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  3-inch  ( 13- 
pounder)    and  6-pounder    (2.24-inch)    guns. 

Machine  guns  are  used  on  all  modem  men-of- 
war,  but  the  importance  of  the  smaller  ones  has 
decreased  with  the  improvement  in  the  rate  of 
fire  of  larger  pieces,  the  probable  increase  of 
battle    ranges,    and   the    improvements    in   tor- 


accurate  shooting  and  compel  a  resort  to  single 
shot  firing. 

The  general  question  of  the  method  of  employ- 
ment, organization,  etc.,  of  machine  gun  units 
is  one  of  the  problems  of  modem  military  science. 
Unlike  the  field  gun  and  heavy  ordnance  gener- 
ally, the  machine  gun  cannot  be  used  against 
field  works,  fortifications,  etc.,  and  only  in  a 
limited  sense  and  under  rare  circumstances 
against  the  defenders  of  such  defenses.  Since 
the  Franco-German  War  of  1871  the  French 
have  constantly  fostered  the  machine-gun  arm 
of  their  services  both  naval  and  military,  al- 
though the  practical  results  of  the  mitrailleuse 
in  the  campaign  mentioned  were  not  by  any 
means  what  French  military  opinion  had  been 
led  to  expect.  Machine  guns  were  used  by  the 
English  in  their  various  Egyptian  and  Indian 
frontier  expeditions  with  considerable  advantage, 
although  in  the  earlier  Egyptian  campaigns  their 
value  was  sometimes  a  doubtful  quantity,  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  the  guns  became  jammed, 
whether  through  defective  feed,  a  too  delicate 
mechanism,  or  the  presence  of  sand,  dust,  etc. 
In  the  British-Boer  War  of  1899-1902  every  mod- 
ern form  of  machine  and  automatic  gun  was  em- 
ployed, but  the  conditions  were  such  that  nothing 
very  definite  could  be  arrived  at  regarding  their 
future  method  of  employment.     It  was  found. 
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pedoes  and  torpedo  boats.  To  stop  a  torpedo 
boat,  or  to  so  disable  her  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  proceed  with  the  attack,  is  beyond  the 
probable  power  of  even  a  6-pounder.  Shrapnel 
from  guns  of  3-inch  calibre  and  over  are  con- 
sidered by  mdny  authorities  the  best  defense 
against    torpedo-boat  attack. 

In  shallow-draught  vessels  and  boats  operating 
at  close  range  in  rivers  and  contracted  waters, 
machine  guns  of  small  calibre  do  great  service. 
In  several  cases  during  the  Philippine  insurrec- 
tion machine  guns  in  boats  and  on  the  small 
gunboats  have  driven  off  the  enemy  and  pre- 
vented the  loss  of  many  men.  The  value  of  the 
larger  calibres  is  less  pronounced.  The  effect  of 
the  bursting  of  a  1 -pounder  shell  is  very  slight — 
against  a  ship  it  is  nothing.  The  idea  that  an 
automatic  gim  can  be  'handled  like  a  hose'  is 
fallacious.  The  jerk  of  the  recoil  is  so  rapid  and 
violent  that  aiming  the  smallest  automatic  pieces 
is  well-nigh  impossible,  while  the  automatic  1- 
pounder  jumps  so  powerfully  that  good  shoot- 
ing even  at  the  shortest  ranges  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  larger  machine  guns,  however,  are 
80 'fitted  that  they  may  be  fired  sinply  at  the 
will  of  the  operator,  and  this  is  probably  the 
best  way  to  use  them.  Very  rapid-firing  machine 
guns  of  large  calibre  must  have  the  weights  and 
moments  of  the  moving  parts  balanced  about  the 
axis  of  the  bore;  if  not,  the  jump  will  prevent 


however,  that  although  they  had  not  the  moral 
value  with  an  enemy  that  the  regular  field  sun 
and  shell  seemed  to  have,  yet  they  exercised  a 
moral  influence  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  noise  of  the  Pom-pom 
(q.v.)  in  action  had,  if  anything,  a  more  de- 
moralizing influence  than  the  bursting  of  shrap- 
nel shell.  The  organization  of  machine-gun 
details  differs  in  nearly  every  country.  In 
America  and  England  they  are  attached  to  regi- 
ments of  cavalry  and  infantry,  while  in  Ger- 
many there  is  a  machine-gun  attachment  for 
each  army  corps  with  a  personnel  of  3  officers,  9 
commissioned  officers,  58  privates,  and  43  horses. 
The  detachment  consists  of  6  guns  and  2  ammu- 
nition wagons  which  are  grouped  in  battery. 
Whether  this  system  is  preferable  to  the  detailing 
of  one  or  more  guns  with  each  regimental  unit 
had  not,  in  1903,  been  finally  settled.  The  ad- 
vantage of  machine  guns  to  an  army  in  the  field 
lies  in  the  fact  of  their  great  mobility.  At  the 
best  they  are  an  auxiliary  to,  and  not  by  any 
means  a  substitute  for,  the  regular  field  battery. 
For  further  information,  consult:  Annual  Re- 
ports  of  the  Office  of  Naval  InteUigenoCf  U,  8. 
Navy  Department;  Proceedings  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute;  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Chiefs  of  Ordnance,  U,  8,  Navy;  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Ordnance^  United  States  Army; 
IngersoU,  Tewt-book  on  Ordnance  and  Gunnery 
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(AnnapoliB,  1899) ;  BtuS,  Ordnance  and  Chinnery  the  economizing  of  this  element  every  effort  was 

(New     York,     1900) ;     Arms    and    EwpUmveM  hent. 

(monthly,  London).  Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  directed  to 

-mr  A  frwrrKTB-n-^   ^                -ct               .     rm.  machinery  and  its  application  as  a  factor  in  the 

MACHIOTBT,  Economic  EFracrs  of.    The  production  of  wealth"  There  is  another  side  to  the 

extension  of  machinery  in  modem  production  has  ^^^^^       ^^^j      jts  effects  upon  the  laboring 

given  rise  to  a  controversy  as  to  its  economic  ^,ag«.g.  '  The  contention  against  machinery  has 

sifmificance.     The   opposing  attitudes   may   be  i,,,^,^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^                 „„»    ,  employment,  that 

said  to  spring  from  a  difference  in  the  point  of  .^  ^^^^  i^^^,,  .^^  j^troys  afl  artistic  ele- 

ini.^X'Z^  ^hriSSSro/trXXn'!  ^d^LS^^Zn.^i^^^^tr^^^ 

Sf'LMr"''  ^^'  e^phasi«.^ts  effect.  oToTw^^Kal^l  UwJ^thefr  Jl!^^  Te 

^        AU'*       *  ±    M       ji.»xv                •  persons  thus  displaced  must,  as  a  rule,  seek  em- 

■A  ^r"?*  ^il*  '•"^P?"'*  "'  production  the  economic  ^        „t  eUewhere.   It  is  i^ssible  that  such  an 

Ideal  IS  the  maximum  production  of  goods  for  f^^        „,  ^^  ^       ^    th^T^industiy  that  there 

the  satisfaction  of  human  wants.     The  machine  ^-iVk^  •rv^^,  «»*^k«  ^».»i^«,»<»,f  r^t  «ii  «rii«  -^^^ 

,                  J    *•       1 .• i^u  >    V  i.  AL  Will  be  room  for  the  employment  of  all  wno  were 

enhances  production  by  saving  labor,  but  the  «,^„-  „„i„  „*  „,«.u  u«*  *\.il  ;-  ,.«*  ««*^y«.kia  i^  fi»i» 

M.1    <>:»m;a».«^   rv/   i.iw>«  «««,<»»   ;<>    ii^o^.   <»{4.i«  previously  at  work,  but  this  is  not  probable  intne 

real   signiiicance   of   labor-saving   is   that  with  «_>  •  ^4.„^^^     tx  L  -.-.*  i:i.^i»  ♦i,**  *i,^.«  «,:ii  k^ 

likft  ntiftntitiM  of  human  labor   far  ffreater  re-  ^^^  instance.     It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  bc 

like  quantities  Of  human  laDor  far  greater  re  immediate  expansion  of  the  demand  for  the 

Jhin  ^/"ho^f  t^'^t  ll^t.iT^^L"^il^Zll  product  commensurate  with  the  increased  facili- 

than  without  it.    The  emphasis  which  has  been  f.        .         j    i.*           •t.x.    .a.  -  i..  :-.     *u^  i-u^.. 

laid  in  the  discussion  upSn  labor-saving  rather  i>^«  ^^  iP'^^lT'  Z'^^^\^^VJl^J!^^^tJ 

than  upon  increased  prJduction  has  selmed  to  1^^;^  J.tn^  la  fn'^^^^ 

give   a>oint   of   vantage   to   the   opponent   of  ally  develop  so  as  to  afford  even  wider  opportuni- 

S^.rKj^^i^  ™k^  «-l-  ^K^  ^^Jii^A  i/hT^Jk^^  ties  for  employment  than  before.    But  the  process 

w  ?»^*      .     asks  why  mankmd  is  benefited  ^^      ^.    *^    ^  ^   meanwhile   the   laborer   must 

when  labor    upon  which  the  major^^^^  ^.^       ^^^^    ^^    ^^    employment    elsewhere, 

their  subsistence   is  saved.    It  should^  therefore,  Moreover  it  is  by  no  means  cirtiin  that  when  the 

be  understood  that  increased  P«><iuf >o\«  *l;  enhanced  demand  for  labor  occurs  in  the  employ- 

ways  involved  in  labor-saving  when  the  benefiU  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^,^^  machinery  had  driven  the  work- 

of  labor-saving  are  discussed.  ^^^  ^^^  j^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^.^j^  ^^ 

How  machinery  has  multiplied  the  productive  ^6^^  displaced  will  be  needed.  The  skill  which 
power  of  labor  is  a  story  that  has  been  fre-  ^he  laborer  has  acquired  in  his  calling  may  no 
quently  told.  For  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  jong^r  be  in  demand,  and  he  may  have  to  apply 
this  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  reader  may  be  himself  to  something  else  for  which  he  is  less 
referred  to  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (1898)  gtted  and  in  which  he  can  render  service  of  an 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on  inferior  grade  only.  That  these  changes  in  indus- 
Hand  and  Machine  Labor,  in  which  no  leas  than  ^-py  involve  great  hardships  for  individuals  cannot 
672  examples  of  labor-saving  by  the  use  of  ^^^  denied.  It  is  vain  to  point  out  that  the  de- 
machinery  are  set  forth.  A  study  of  this  report  n,and  for  labor  in  general  is  probably  not  dimin- 
will  correct  any  misapprehension  that  this  ig^ed,  that  industries  increase,  and  that  new  in- 
growth has  been  sudden.  In  many  cases  the  data  dustries  are  created  by  inventions  and  machinery, 
for  hand  and  machine  labor  are  almost  contom-  j^  ^.^g  of  little  consequence  to  the  weaver  who 
poraneous,  while  in  others  the  data  for  hand  ^ag  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  power 
labor  refer  to  very  much  earlier  periods.  An  loom,  that  the  workshops  in  which  the  machinery 
examination  of  the  detailed  tables  will  show  that  ^ag  manufactured  had  an  increased  demand  for 
in  the  manufacture  of  like  products,  in  some  machinists.  Little  as  we  can  doubt  that. an  in- 
establishments,  certain  operations  are  performed  dustrial  community  eventually  adjusts  itself  to 
by  hand  which  are  performed  by  machinery  in  such  changes,  just  as  little  can  we  doubt  that 
others.  It  will  show  also  just  what  operations  in  they  press  hard  upon  the  individuals  who  are 
the  aggregate  process  of  bringing  the  goods  to  a  immediately  affected  by  them, 
completion  have  been  affected  by  mechanical  The  most  that  can  be  said  in  answer  to  the 
improvements  and  what  remain  for  manual  labor,  foregoing  argument  is  that  there  are  mitigating 

Countries  bound  by  tradition  and  custom  are  circumstances  which  have  been  overlooked.  In 
slow  to  accept  improvements,  and  even  among  the  the  first  place,  industrial  changes  are  not  abrupt; 
more  advanced  nations  there  is  great  inertia  to  thoy  are  evolutionary  rather  than  revolutionary. 
be  overcome.  Nowhere  has  the  utilization  of  They  do  not  affect  large  bodies  of  workmen  at 
perfected  processes  and  mechanical  appliances  once.  Invention  proceeds  by  slow  movements,  and 
of  all  kinds  been  more  rapid  than  in  the  United  the  introduction  of  improved  processes  is  not  sim- 
States.  Elsewhere  plants  are  only  slowly  recon-  ultaneous  throughout  an  industry.  Furthermore, 
structed  to  meet  the  technical  improvements,  the  division  of  labor  which  prevails  when.ma- 
largely  because  of  the  considerable  investment  of  chinery  is  employed  reduces  processes  to  corn- 
capital  in  the  older  processes.  But  in  the  United  paratively  simple  elements  and  creates  analogous 
States  the  spur  of  necessity  has  been  greater  be-  processes  in  branches  of  production  which  are 
cause  of  the  constant  expansion  of  industry  and  apparently  widely  dissimilar.  This  facilitates  in 
the  competition  of  new  plants  with  old,  which  a  high  degree  the  passage  from  one  employment  to 
has  forced  the  latter  to  keep  up  to  the  mark  in  nnother.  All  of  these  things  do  not  remove  the 
their  technical  processes.  A  relative  scarcity  of  evils  for  the  individual  of  industrial  changes,  but 
labor  as  compared  not  alone  with  the  industrial  they  mitigate  their  severity, 
but  also  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  Much  more  serious  is  the  charge  that  ma- 
United  States  has  been  a  powerful  spur  to  labor-  chinery  degrades  the  laborer,  and  makes  him  a 
saving.  In  the  period  which  gave  its  stamp  to  mere  part  of  the  mechanism.  It  is  charged  that 
our  economic  development  labor  was  the  most  the  monotony  of  the  operations  deadens  the  in- 
costly  element  in  the  production  of  goods,  and  to  tellect,  while  the  stress  and  strain  of  the  labor 
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vHich  must  keep  pace  with  the  machinery  impairs 
the  body  and  weakens  vitality.  The  early  his- 
tory of  manufacturing  in  England  seemed  to  bear 
out  these  assertions,  and  the  well-authenticated 
pictures  of  the  misery  and  suffering  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  lend  a  sombre  color  to  the 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  factory  legislation  has  done  much  to  remove 
the  evils  complained  of,  and  there  is  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  permanent  deterioration. 

Akin  to  this  objection  to  machinery  is  the 
claim  that  in  doing  away  with  the  old  handi- 
crafts, art  in  industry  was  abolished.  The  old 
artisan  was  the*  master  of  a  series  of  operations 
which  culminated  in  the  finished  product.  The 
modem  workman  knows  but  a  part  of  the  work 
and  the  old  skill  has  passed  away.  The  artisan, 
it  is  said,  has  been  degraded  into  a  mere  laborer. 
But  the  assertion  is  too  general.  While  opera- 
tions changed  there  was  still  room  for  the  better 
craftsman.  He  rose  to  the  work  of  superintend- 
ence, becoming  the  foreman  or  overseer  of  the 
new  system.  The  poorer  craftsmen  undoubtedly 
sank  to  the  position  of  workmen,  but  to  lose  a 
poor  carpenter  and  obtain  a  good  hand  in  a 
planing  mill  is  probably  no  loss  to  the  community 
at  large.  Moreover,  as  the  gap  between  skilled 
and  un.skilled  labor  was  no  longer  as  wide  as  of 
old,  there  has  probably  been  an  uplifting  of  the 
general  character  of  labor  performed.  As  to  the 
artistic  side  of  production,  it  may  have  seemed 
at  one  time  that  machinery  was  eliminating  this 
factor,  but  in  view  of  recent  developments  this 
cannot  be  stated  as  a  present  tendency.  With  the 
perfection  of  machinery  and  the  widespread  use 
of  manufactured  products  the  artistic  element 
has  reasserted  itself,  and  it  is  probable  that  artis- 
tic forms  are  more  widely  diffused  in  common 
life  than  they  ever  were  before.  Finally,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lowering  in  prices 
which  results  from  the  introduction  of  machin- 
ery freauently  means  an  increase  in  the  real 
wages  or  the  laborers  not  immediately  affected  by 
the  change.  The  simultaneous  introduction  of 
machinery  in  all  of  the  principal  industries  might 
conceivably  lower  wages,  estimated  in  money, 
while  leaving  unchanged  the  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties which  the  laborer  can  command.  What  is 
of  supreme  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  increased  productivity  of  industry  creates  a 
fund  of  wealth  out  of  which  higher  wages  for 
shorter  hours  may  eventually  be  m)tained.  How- 
ever disastrous  mechanical  inventions  may  be  for 
particular  workmen,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  will  be  through  such  inventions  that  the 
laboring  class  will  eventually  be  relieved  from 
the  worst  conditions  of  the  present  day. 

Consult:  Reports  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Wright,  The  Industrial  Evo- 
lution of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1895)  ; 
Nicholson,  The  Influence  of  Machinery  upon 
Wages  (new  ed.,  London,  1892). 

MACHINE  TOOLS.  See  ^^Ietal-working 
Machinery. 

MACHO,  mn'chft  (Sp.,  male),  MACHTTTO. 
A  West  Indian  name  of  the  'common*  mullet 
{Mugil  cephalus).    See  Mullet. 


[,  mftk-pgnft.  Cave  of.  A  cave 
at  Hebron,  the  traditional  burial  place  of  the 
patriarchs.  On  its  site  stands  a  magnificent 
mosque,  access  to  which  is  strictly  denied  to 
Christians. 


ICACHXTELO,^  mSi'eix75o'if\6    (Sp.,  diminutive 

of  macho,  male) .    The  West  Indian  name  of  the 

thread  herring  (q.v.).    A  closely  related  speciea 

{Opi»thonema   Ubertate)    is   known   in   Central 

America  as  'Sardinia  machete.' 

MACIEJOWICEx  m&'chA-yd-vIt'se.  A  village 
of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  Government  of  Siedlce, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  noted 
for  the  battle  fought  there  on  October  10,  1794, 
in  which  the  Polish  patriots  under  Kosciuazko 
succumbed  to  the  Russians,  commanded  by  Sa- 
varoff  and  Fersen. 

*  McTLHEK^NEY,  Charles  Morgan  (1858- 
1904).  An  American  landscape  painter,  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  studied  under  Briscoe  and 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His 
landscapes  are  treated  with  quiet  color  and  much 
feeling.  They  include  "A  Gray  Summer  Noon" 
(1884)  and  'The  Passing  Storm"  (1887).  He 
won  the  first  Hallgarten  prize  in  1893,  medals 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  and  hon- 
orable mention  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

HcILVAINEy  m&k'Ilvftn^  Chables  Pettit 
( 1799-1873) .  An  American  bishop  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  He  was  bom  in  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1816, 
was  ordained  minister  in  182 1,  and  had  charge 
of  Christ  Churchy  Georgetown,  D.  C,  for  five 
years.  From  1825  to  1827  he  was  chaplain  and 
professor  of  ethics  and  history  in  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  From  1827  to  1832 
he  was  rector  of  Saint  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn, 
K.  Y.,  and  in  1831  was  chosen  professor  of  ethics 
and  revealed  religion  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Ohio  in  1832,  and  also  held  the  position  of 
president  of  Kenyon  College  at  Gambier  in  that 
State  from  1832  to  1840,  and  afterwards  of  the 
theological  seminary  there.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission,  and,  visiting  Europe,  publicly 
defended  the  national  cause.  Among  his  puh- 
lished  writings  are:  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  (1832) ;  The  Holy  Oatholio  Church 
(1844)  ;  The  Truth  and  the  Life  (1855). 

KcOTTOSHy  m&k^-t5sh,  Lachlaiv  (1725- 
1806).  An  American  soldier.  He  was  bom  near 
Raits,  Badenoch,  Scotland,  and  was  a  son  of 
John  More  Mcintosh,  who  went  to  Georgia  in 
1736.  Lachlan  entered  the  mercantile  house  of 
Henry  Laurens  at  Charleston,  but  was  after- 
wards a  land  surveyor.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  was  colonel  of  the  Fint 
Georgia  Battalion,  and  in  1776  was  made  a  brig- 
adier-general. In  1777  he  killed  ex-Govemor 
Button  Gwinnett  in  a  duel.  He  was  selected  by 
Washington  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the 
Western  Indians  in  1778;  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah  the  next  year ;  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Charleston  in  1780. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1784. 

HcINTOSH!,  Maria  Jane  (1803-78).  An 
American  author,  born  in  Georgia.  She  removed 
to  New  York  City,  and  having  lost  her  fortune 
in  the  panic  of  1837,  imdertook  authorship  as  a 
means  of  support  by  publishing  in  1841,  under  the 
pseudonym  'Aunt  Kitty,'  a  juvenile  story,  Blind 
Alice.  This  was  followed  by  other  tales,  all  re- 
published in  London.  Subsequent  works,  written 
for  adults,  were  Two  Lives,  or  to  Seem  and  to  Be 
(1846);  Charme  and  Counter  Charw  (1848); 
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The  Lofty  and  the  Lowly  ( 1852) ,  a  story  of  plan-  Languages  of  Western  Europe   ( 1877)  ;  A  Die- 

tation  life;   Meta  Qray    (1858);   Two  Pictures  tionary  of  Lowland  Scotch  (1888);  and  literary 

(1863).  reminiscences    under    the    titles,    Forty    Years' 

VacIVOB,  m&k-e'vSr,  Flora.    The  heroine  of  J^collections  (1878)  and  Through  the  Long  Day 

Scott's  Waverley,  and  sister  of  the  Scottish  chief-  ( 1887) . 

tain  Fergus  MaclYor,  after  whose  death  she  with-        ULcKAY,  Doitald    (1810-80).     An  American 

draws  to  a  convent.  shipbuilder.  He  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  learned 


,  mak,  Kabl,  Baron  Mack  von  Leiberich,  ^*^«  ^^^^  o*  shipbuilder  in  New  York,  and  went 

Baron   (17521828).    An  Austrian  general.     He  into  the  business  in  Newburyport,  Mass.    In  1846 

wa8bornatNennslingeninFranconia,andinl770  ^e  estabUshed  at  East  Boston  a  shipyard  that 

entered  the  Austrian  military  service.    He  fought  became  famous  for  the  improvements  introduced 

bravely  against  the  Turks  and  by  1797  had  at-  J^  ^}^l  models  of  large  clipper  trading  ships.    In 

Uined  the  rank  of  field  marshal.    In  the  winter  |853  he  produced  the  ship  Great  Republic  of  4600 

of  that  year  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Nea-  tons  burden,  which,  for  a  time,  was  the  largest 

politan  troops  against  the  French,  but  met  with  *^  the  world. 

small  success  and  was  forced  by  a  popular  up-  MACKAY,  Eric  (1851-98).    An  English  poet, 

rising  to  give  himself  up  to  the  enemy.    In  1806,  a  son  of  Charles  Mackay  (q.v.),  bom  in  London, 

oa  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Austria  and  the  January  25,  1851.    He  was  educated  in  Scotland, 

French  Emperor,  he  pressed  into  Southern  Ger-  and  subsequently  passed  several  years  in  Italy, 

many  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  but  He  died  June  2,  1898.     As  a  poet  Mackay  was 

was  decisively  beaten  on  the  river  Iller  (October  distinguished  for  his  artistic  handling  of  lyrical 

14th- 15th)    and  threw  himself  into  a  trap  at  rhythms,  notably  in  Love-Letters  of  a  Violinist 

Ulm    (q.v.),  where  he  was  forced  to  surrender  (1886)  trnd.  A  Lover's  Litanies  (1888).    He  also 

on   the    17th   with   23,000  men.     Returning  to  made  a  very  fine  dramatic  study  in  Nero  and 

Austria,  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  rank  and  Actaa    (1891).     Among  his   other  volumes   of 

was  imprisoned  for  two  years.  verse  are  Olady»  the  Singer  (1887) ;  Song  of  the 

MACKAU,  mA'ky,  Ange  Ferdinand  Armand,  ^^'   *  ,-JL'i?*?*'*^   ^"^    ^i??^^  '  .«^^ /^^L/'^ 

Baron  de  (1832-).     A  French  politician,  bora  ^''T'r^^^^^ l^'^^'ila^'^^  ^^^^^'  ^®®®^ ' 

in  Paris.    He  became  auditor  of  the  Council  of  *"^  ^  Lover's  Missal  (1898). 

State  in  1853,  and  ill  1866  was  elected  a  Deputy  MACKAY^  John  William  (183M902).    An 

from  Orne  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  where  he  took  American   capitalist,   bom   in   Dublin,    Ireland, 

his  seat  on  the  right.     He  voted  for  the  war  He  came  to  New  York  City  when  he  was  a  boy 

against  Prussia,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  learned  the  shipbuilder's  trade.    In  1851  he 

retired  from  politics  until   1876,  when  he  was  went  to  California  and  in  1862  to  Nevada,  where 

elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  Argen-  he  secured  a  two-fifths  share  in  the  Bonanza  mines 

tan  and  thereafter  was  constantly  reelected.    He  of  the   Comstock  Lode.     He   was   disappointed 

was  a  Bonapartist,  a  supporter  of  Boulanger  and  again  and  again ;  then  grew  rich ;  and  then  as  he 

of  the  clergy.    In  1892,  however,  he  announced  a  was  about  to  give  up  working  the  lode,  a  rich 

complete  change  in  his  political  opinions.    In  re-  ^ein  which  produced  more  than  a  hundred  mil- 

sponse  to  the  will  of  his  countrymen  as  mani-  Hons    was    disclosed.      With    Flood,    Fair,    and 

fested  in  the  last  election,  he  declared  himself  in  O'Brien,  his  partners  in  this  mine,  he  formed 

favor  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Nevada  Bank,  and  was  long  its  president, 

This  announcement  created  a  great  stir  at  the  but  withdrew  his  capital  after  Flood's  disastrous 

time.     He  published  Gommentaire  de  la  loi  du  attempt  to  corner  wheat.     In  1884,  largely,  be- 

18  Juillet  1868  sur  les  chemins  vioinaua  (1868)  cause  of  enmity  to  Jay  Gould,  he  formed  with 

and  Le  projet  de  loi  Ferry  devant  les  Gonseils  J&mes   Gordon   Bennett   the   Commercial   Cable 

^^n^raux  (1879).  Company  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  to 

MACKAY,  m'-kl',  Charles  (1814-89).  An  Agl^t  the  Western  Union;  laid  the  cable  m 
-,  "-7-—"  *»  J  .'  ^"^'v:*^  u  '  Ti  Su  o*  many  difficulties,  and  fought  a  lonar  fifirnt  with 
laiglMh  poet  Md  journalist  J  born  in  Perth  ^^  old  cable  lines,  which  *cut  the  «te  to  12 
Harch  27,  1814;  educated  at  the  Caledonian  „_♦.  „  _„,j  j„  .  '  j_  „ii.„„x  ♦„  ♦^.^^  m««i,.» 
Aaylum,  London,  and  at  a  school  in  Brussels.  ~"t*"  ^cri'l'^iVV^  t"TS^.^^ 
After  serving  as'secreUry  to  William  Cockerill,  "?L3'^y  ^^  "»  ^""^"^  "  *^*  "*"''  "' 
near  Lidge,  he  returned  to  London  (1832).  .n  .  ,,.■  .  „ „  t.  *  ,  « 
Mackay  became  assistant  editor  of  the  London  MAOKAYE,  mkl^  James  Stkeus  (1842- 
Moming  Ghronicle  (1835-44)  ;  editor  of  the  Glas-  O^)-  An  American  dramatist,  bom  in  Buffalo, 
^ow  Argus  (1844-47)  ;  editor  of  the  Illustrated  ^e  studied  dramatic  expression  in  Paris  under 
London  News  (1862-68);  started  the  London  Francois  Del sarte,  and  on  his  retum  to  America 
Review  (1860)  and  Robin  Goodfellow  (1861),  lectured  in  New  York  City  and  Boston.  His  two 
neither  of  which  was  successful;  and  was  a  New  V}^y^>  Monaldi&jid  Marriage,  written  about  this 
York  correspondent  for  the  London  Times  during  ^™e,  were  produced  at  the  Saint  James  Theatre 
the  Civil  War  (186265).  He  died  in  London,  De-  J?  New  York  City.  He  afterwards  toured  in 
ccmber  24,  1889.  Mackay  became  widely  known  England  as  an  actor,  and  played  Hamlet  m 
for  his  songs,  among  which  are:  "Cheer,  Boys!  London,  where  he  collaborated  m  several  well- 
Cheer!"  and  "There's  a  Land,  a  Dear  Land."  known  plays.  His  other  works  include:  The 
From  his  pen  appeared,  in  all,  fourteen  volumes  '^^^  (1876)  ;  Won  at  Last  (1877)  ;  Through 
of  verse,  beginning  with  Songs  and  Poems  (1834)  '*«  ^fl'"^  (1878,  later  called  Money  Mad)  ;  Hazel 
and  closing  with  the  posthumous  Gossamer  and  ^^rke  (1880) ;  and  Anarchy  (1887,  later  called 
Snowdrift  ( 1890) .    He  also  published  two  novels,  ^««'  Kauvar) . 

Longbeard  (1841)  and  Luck,  and  What  Came  of  McKEAN^  Thomas  (1734-1817).    An  Ameri- 

Jt    (1881),   and   much   miscellaneous   prose,   as  can  patriot  and  politician,  signer  of  the  Declara- 

Memoirs    of   Extraordinary    Popular    Delusions  tion  of  Independence.    He  was  bom  at  New  Lon- 

( 1841 ) ;  The  Oaelio  and  Celtic  Etymology  of  the  don,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  of  Irish  parentage,  and 
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was  educated  jpriyately  at  Kew  Castle,  Del., 
where  he  settled.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  Delaware  bar  in  1755,  was  immediately 
appoihted  register  of  probate,  and  in  1756  be< 
came  assistant  attorney  for  Sussex  County.  From 
1757  to  1759  he  was  clerk  of  the  Delaware  As- 
sembly, and  in  1762  was  commissioned  with 
Ciesar  Rodney  (q.v.)  to  revise  all  the  laws  of 
Delaware  passed  prior  to  1752.  In  the  same  year 
he  began  his  long  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Delaware  Assemblv,  where  he  served  continuously 
by  reflection  \mtil  1779.  In  1765  he  was  elected 
to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (see  Stamp  Act), 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  an  equal 
vote  for  each  of  the  provinces  represented  and 
assisted  in  drawing  up  the  memorial  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  elected  in  the  same  year  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  boldly  ruled  that  only 
imstamped  paper  should  be  used  in  his  court. 
In  1771  he  was  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
Castle,  and  about  the  same  time  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  for  part  of  the  time  in  Delaware, 
however,  and  in  1774  was  elected  a  delegate  from 
that  province  to  the  Continental  Congress.  In 
the  proceedings  of  that  body  he  took  a  leading 
part,  serving  until  1783  and  being  the  only  mem- 
ber sitting  continuously  throughout  the  war.  He 
favored  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and,  though  absent  when  that  docmnent 
was  signed,  he  was  later  (probably  in  1784)  al- 
lowed to  affix  his  signature.  He  also  helped  to 
draft  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  he 
signed.  In  1781  he  was  president  of  Congress. 
While  still  a  member  of  the  Delaware  Assembly, 
and  one  of  the  Delaware  delegates  in  Congress^  he 
became  prominently  identified  with  Pennsylvania 
affairs,  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
in  that  State  in  1776,  and  in  1777  was  chosen 
Chief  Justice,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1799. 
In  the  latter  year,  having  become  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  Party,  and  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Jefferson,  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  serving  until  1808.  With  James 
Wilson  he  was  the  author  of  Commentariea  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (1790). 

HcKEESPOBT,  m'-k^s^pOrt.  A  city  in  Al- 
legheny County,  Pa.,  15  miles  southeast  of  Pitts- 
burg; at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and 
Youghiogheny  rivers,  both  of  which  are  navi- 
gable, and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  rail- 
roads (Map:  Pennsylvania,  B  3).  It  is  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  natural  gas  and  the  bituminous  coal 
regions  of  the  State,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  vast 
iron  and  steel  industry,  the  plant  of  the  National 
Tube  Works,  which  alone  employs  8500  men, 
being  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Other 
manufactures  are  railroad  cars,  locomotives  and 
supplies,  glass,  and  lumber.  There  is  a  large 
trade  in  coal  and  lumber.  The  city  has  the 
Douglass  Industrial  College,  McKeesport  Hospi- 
tal, Carnegie  Library,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Hall,  a  fine  high  school  building 
(cost  $168,000),  and  several  bridges  that  are  of 
interest  architecturallv.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  elected  every  three  years;  a 
bicameral  council ;  and  administrative  officials 
as  follows:  police,  street  commissioner,  and  board 
of  health,  appointed  by  the  mayor  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  council;  water  commissioners,  city 
solicitor,  and  chief  of  fire  department,  elected  by 
the  council;  and  treasurer,  comptroller,  board  of 


assessors,  and  school  board,  chosen  by  popular 
election.  The  principal  items  of  annual  expendi- 
ture are  about  $155,000  for  schools,  $35,000  for 
the  fire  department,  $55,000  for  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  $55,000  for  the  water-works,  which 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  having  been 
built  in  1882  at  a  cost  of  about  $425,000.  Setr 
tied  in  1795  and  named  in  honor  of  John  McKee, 
its  founder,  McKeesport  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1842.  Until  1830,  when  coal-mining 
began  in  the  district,  it  was  a  straggling  village. 
Population,  in  1890,  20,741;  in  1900,  34,227. 

McKEES  BOCXS.  A  borough  in  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Al- 
legheny, and  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Pittsburg,  Chartiers  and  Youghiogheny 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  A3).  It  is 
Jmown  for  its  extensive  iron  and  steel  interests^ 
and  there  are  also  railroad  machine  shops,  and 
manufactories  of  glass,  lumber,  flour,  etc.  The 
rapid  growth  of  its  population  is  shown  as 
foUows:  in  1890,  1687;  in  1900,  6352. 

MacXEI/LAB,  Thoicas  (1812-99).  An 
American  poet,  bom  in  New  York  City.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  printing  in  the  Harpers' pub- 
lishing house,  and  then  entered  the  firm  of  Law- 
rence Johnson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  as  a  proof- 
reader. He  rose  to  be  a  partner,  and  the  head 
of  the  establishment,  later  known  as  the  firm  of 
MacKellar,  Smith  &  Jordan. .  His  works  include : 
Droppings  from  the  Heart  (1844)  ;  Tarn's  Fort- 
night  Ramble  (1847) ;  Lives  for  the  Oentle  and 
Loving  (1853);  and  Rhymes  AtuDeen  Times 
(1873).  The  last  volume  contains  his  popular 
poem,  "Let  Me  Kiss  Him  For  His  Mother,"  which 
is  founded  on  an  episode  of  the  Civil  War. 

McKENa>BEE,  William  (1757- 1835).  A 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop.  He  was  bom  in 
King  William  County,  Va.,  July  6,  1757;  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War;  was  converted  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  1787;  became 
presiding  elder  in  1796,  and  bishop,  the  first  one 
born  in  America,  in  1808.  He  dieid  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  March  5,  1835.  By  reason  of  hia 
travels  with  Bishop  Asbury  and  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  societies  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Ohio,  and  Illinois,  before  he  became 
bishop,  and  his  travels  after  that,  he  was  well 
known  to  Methodists,  especially  in  those  States. 
His  Life  by  Paine  (Nashville,  1869;  new  ed. 
1875)  is  consequently  an  important  souroe  of 
early  Methodist  history. 

HcKENPBEE  COLLEaE.  An  institution 
of  learning  at  Lebanon,  111.,  under,  the  auspices- 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  organiz^  in 
1828  as  Lebanon  Seminary,  and  one  of  the  ear- 
liest institutions  in  the  West  dedicated  to  higher 
education.  Its  name  was  changed  in  18S0  in 
honor  of  Bishop  McKendree,  who  devised  his  es- 
tate to  the  college.  A  new  charter  was  secured 
in  1839  with  the  cooperation  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, granting  the  institution  full  university 
privileges.  The  college  proper  offers  a  classical 
and  a  scientific  course;  it  has  also  graduate  and 
law  departments  and  a  conservatory  of  music 
It  confers  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science, 
law,  and  music,  and  the  master's  and  doctor's 
degrees  for  graduate  work.  Students  are  ad- 
mitted on  examination  or  on  certificate  from  ap- 
proved schools.  In  1902  it  had  a  faculty  of  12 
instructors.  The  student  enrollment  comprised 
42  in  the  college,  105  academic,  and  76  in  music 
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The  library  contained  10,000  volumes.  The  en* 
dowment  was  $42,000,  and  Income  $6111.  The 
buildings  and  groimds  were  valued  at  about 
$50,000. 

ICACXEN^A;  Beivjamin  Vicuna.  A  Chil- 
ean historian.  See  Viouna-Mackenna,  Benja- 
min. 

McKEKKAy  Joseph  ( 1843— ) .  An  American 
jurist,  bom  in  Philadelphia.  His  family  went 
to  California  during  his  boyhood  and  settled 
there.  He  was  educated  at  the  Benicia  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  in  1805  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  the  same  year,  and  again  in  1867,  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Solano  County,  and 
from  1875  to  1876  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, where  he  served  three  terms  and  was  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  circuit  judge  for  the 
Pacific  Slope  circuit  in  1892,  and  in  1897  was 
made  United  States  Attorney-General  by  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  In  1898  he  took  his  seat  as 
successor  to  Justice  Field  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

MACKEK^ZIE.  A  district  of  the  Northwest 
Territories,  Canada,  created  in  1895.  It  extends 
from  Athabasca  and  British  Columbia  on  the 
south  to  the  Arctic  waters  on  the  north,  and 
from  Keewatin  on  the  east  to  Yukon  on  the 
west,  the  western  boundary  line  following  the 
line  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Divide  ( Map :  North- 
west Territories,  G  2 ) .  The  southern  boundary  is 
in  latitude  60  <3  and  the  eastern  in  longitude  100  o. 
It  contains  an  area  of  481,200  square  miles,  being 
the  largest  district  of  Canada,  and  almost  as 
large  as  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  While  the  Ter- 
ritory has  not  been  wholly  explored,  it  is  known 
to  resemble  the  other  I^urentian  regions  of 
Northern  Canada,  being  hummocky  and  broken 
throughout,  with  numerous  swamps  and  lakes. 
Great  Bear  Lake  in  the  north  and  Great  Slave 
Lake  in  the  south  are  two  of  the  largest  lakes 
in  the  Dominion.  The  western  half  of  the  dis- 
trict is  drained  by  the  Mackenzie  River  (q.v.)* 
Among  other  streams  are  the  Coppermine  and 
the  Great  Fish,  or  Back,  rivers.  The  winters 
are  long  and  severe,  the  summers  short  and 
warm. 

The  vallev  of  the  Mackenzie  is  covered  almost 
to  its  mouth  with  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  tama- 
rack, birch,  and  aspen  poplar.  The  mountain 
slopes  to  the  west  are  partially  forested,  the 
Douglas  fir  being  common  on  the  higher  eleva- 
tions. The  northeastern  half  is  almost  wholly 
barren.  Coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  Great  Slave  Lake  region  and  in 
the  mountains  to  the  west.  Except  in  the  most 
favored  spots  the  climate  is  such  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  will  never  be  practicable.  Fur- 
bearing  animals  abound  in  parts  of  the  district, 
but  aside  from  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
source  the  district  *has  been  of  little  commercial 
interest.  Mackenzie  is  luider  the  control  of  the 
Government  of  the  Northwest  Territories  (q.v.). 
The  few  inhabitants  are  found  mainly  in  the 
small  settlements  along  the  Mackenzie  River. 


I,  Sir  ALEXANnEB  (1755-1820). 
An  explorer  of  the  British  Northwest.  He  was 
bom  in  Inverness,  Scotland,  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty  emigrated  to  Canada,  where  in  1787  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
In  1789  he  set  out  from  Fort  Chippewyan  on 


Lake  Athabasca,  and  explored  to  its  mouth  the 
great  river  that  now  bears  his  name.  Three 
years  later  he  went  on  a  second  exploring  expedi- 
tion; this  time  he  ascended  the  Peace  River, 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  followed  the  Fraser 
for  some  distance,  and  then  struck  overland  to 
the  Pacific,  which  he  reached  near  Cape  Menzies. 
His  Voyages,  an  account  of  these  two  expeditions, 
was  published  in  London  in  1802.  In  the  same 
year  ne  received  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

MACKENZIE^  Alexandbb  (1822-92).  A 
Canadian  statesman,  bom  near  Dunkeld,  Perth- 
shire, Scotland,  January  28,  1822.  At  the  ace 
of  fourteen  he  left  school  to  take  up  the  trade 
of  a  stonemason.  In  1842  he  emigrated  to  Can- 
ada, settling  at  Kingston,  Ontario,  where  he 
became  a  contractor  and  builder.  An  ardent 
Whig  by  family  traditions  and  education,  he 
was  selected  in  1852  as  editor  of  the  newly 
founded  Lambton  Shield  at  Sarnia,  and  proceeded 
to  instruct  the  Canadians  in  the  principles  of 
liberalism.  Entering  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ment for  Lambton  in  1861,  he  at  once  be- 
came conspicuous  for  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  ready  wit.  On  the  union  of  the  Canadas  in 
1867  he  was  elected  by  his  former  constituents 
to  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  was  soon  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  of  the  reform  opposition.  In 
1873  he  forced  the  resignation  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Ministry  of  Sir  Jo£i  Macdonald  (q.v.),  and 
became  the  first  Liberal  Premier  of  Canada.  His 
Ministry,  which  pushed  the  construction  of  tho 
Pacific  Railway,  and  established  a  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Dominion,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
purest  that  Canada  has  experienced.  After  its 
fall  in  1878,  Mackenzie  led  a  brilliant  opposition 
for  two  years,  and  then,  owing  to  ill  health,  re- 
tired from  the  leadership  of  nis  party,  though 
he  remained  in  Parliament  till  his  death,  April 
17,  1892.  He  twice  visited  Scotland  (in  1875  and 
1881),  and  was  offered  the  honor  of  knighthood 
by  the  Queen.  He  published  in  1882  the  Life  and 
Speeches  of  Oeorge  Brown. 

MACKENZIE,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell 
(1847 — ).  A  Scottish  composer,  bom  at  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  advice  of  Bartel,  a  member  of 
Gungl's  band,  who  had  settled  in  Edinburgh,  he 
was  sent  to  Sondershausen,  Germany,  in  order  to 
study  music,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of 
age.  He  returned  home  in  1862  and  obtained 
an  engagement  in  a  theatre  orchestra.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  Sainton  and  Berthold  Tours,  he 
competed  for  the  King's  Scholarship  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  was  successful.  Upon 
the  completion  of  his  academy  course,  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh  in  1865,  and  became  favorably 
known  as  a  solo  violinist;  on  one  occasion  play- 
ing second  violin  in  a  quartet  which  included 
Joachim,  Strauss,  Norman-Nerudi,  and  Piatti. 
In  1873  he  became  conductor  of  the  Scotch  Vocal 
Musical  Association,  in  which  connection  he  in- 
troduced manv  German  classics  not  hitherto 
known.  About  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to 
composition,  all  his  published  works  up  to 
Opus  11  dating  from  this  period.  His  health 
was  poor,  and  on  the  advice  of  Von  Bttlow  he 
moved  to  Florence,  Italy.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1885  conducted  the  oratorio  concerts 
which  Messrs.  Novello  had  inaugurated.  He  be- 
came principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
in  1888.  He  received  the  gold  medal  ifor  art  nnd 
science  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  in  1884, 
the  order  of  Art  and  Science  Saxe-Coburg  and 
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Gotha  in  1893.  He  subsequently  became  a  corre- 
aponding  member  of  the  Florence  Institute,  and  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy,  as  well 
AS  numerous  other  foreign  societies;  and  in  1805 
received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from  Queen 
Victoria.  His  most  important  compositions  are: 
the  choral  works  The  Bride  (1881),  Jason 
(1882),  Columbia  (1883),  The  Rose  of  Sharon 
(1884),  The  New  Covenant  (1888),  The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night  (1892),  His  Majesty  (comic 
opera,  1897)  ;  orchestral  scherzo  (1878)  ;  Scotch 
rhapsodies,  overtures,  Incidental  music  to  Ravens- 
wood,  Marmion,  and  The  Little  Minister;  con- 
certos (violin),  Opus  32,  Pibroch.  His  music  is 
in  the  classic  mode  and  betrays  his  German 
training  throughout;  at  the  same  time  in  a 
measure  he  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Scottish 
note  in  many  of  his  national  compositions. 

MACKENZIE,  Alexandeb  Slidell  (1803- 
48).  An  American  naval  officer,  bom  in  New 
York  City.  His  family  name  was  Slidell,  hia 
brother  being  the  celebrated  Senator  John  Sli- 
dell; but  in  1837  he  assumed  the  name  Macken- 
zie in  honor  of  a  maternal  uncle.  Entering  the 
United  States  Navy  as  midshipman  in  1815,  he 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1826  and  a  commander  in 
1841.  In  1842,  while  he  was  in  command  of  the 
'brig  Somers,  on  its  return  from  the  West  African 
coast,  a  conspiracy  was  thought  to  have  been 
discovered  among  the  naval  apprentices  who  con- 
stituted the  crew,  and  Mackenzie  promptly  ar- 
rested three  men,  who  on  December  1st  were 
hanged  from  the  yardarm  in  pursuance  of  the 
recommendation  of  a  council  oi  officers.  One  of 
these  men,  and  apparently  the  ringleader,  was 
John  C.  Spencer,  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  affair  created  wide-spread  excitement, 
Mackenzie  being  warmly  commended  in  some 
quarters  and  bitterly  attacked  in  others.  A 
court  of  inquiry,  and  later  a  court-martial,  com- 
pletely exonerated  him  from  all  charges,  though 
the  attacks  upon  him  continued  and  imbittered 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  In  the  Mexi- 
can War  he  was  ordnance  officer  at  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  commanded  the  artillery  division 
which  stormed  Tabasco  (June  16,  1847).  He 
was  a  facile  and  pleasing  writer,  and  published  a 
number  of  books,  including:  A  Year  in  Spain 
hy  a  Young  American  (1829)  ;  Popular  Essays 
on  Naval  Subjects  (1833);  The  American  in 
England  (1835);  Spain  Revisited  (1836);  Life 
of  John  Paul  Jones  (1841) ;  Life  of  Commodore 
O.  H,  Perry  (1841);  and  Life  of  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur  (in  Sparks's  American  Biog- 
raphy). Consult:  The  Case  of  the  Somers;  De- 
fense of  A.  S.  Mackenzie  (New  York,  1843) ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  The 
Cruise  of  the  Somers  (New  York,  1844). 

MACKENZIE,  Charles  Frederick  (1825- 
<J2).  Church  of  England  Bishop  of  Central 
Africa.  He  was  bom  at  Portmore,  Peeblesshire, 
Scotland;  graduated  B.A.  at  Cambridge,  1848, 
where  he  was  follow  and  tutor.  In  1855  he  went 
to  Natal  with  Bishop  Colenao  and  worked  among 
the  En.rrlish  settlers  till  1859.  In  1860  he  be- 
came head  of  the  Universities'  Mission  to  Central 
Africa  and  bishop.  He  worked  among  the  savages 
in  the  Manpanja  country,  and  died  at  Malo, 
January  31,  1862.  Consult  his  Life  by  Goodwin 
(2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1865). 

MACKENZIE,    Sir    Geoboe    (1636-91).      A 
Scotch  IsLwyer,  author,  and  politician.    The  son 


of  Simon  Mackenzie,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth,  he  was  born  at  Dundee,  studied  Greek  and 
philosophy  at  Saint  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  and 
civil  law  at  Bourges,  in  France.  In  1661  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  coimael  for  the  Marquis  of 
Argyll,  then  tried  by  a  commission  of  Parlia- 
ment for  high  treason.  About  the  same  time  he 
was  made  a  justice-depute;  shortly  afterwards 
was  knighted ;  entered  tne  Scottish  Parliament  in 
1669  as  member  for  Ross-shire,  and  in  1677  was 
named  King's  advocate.  Up  to  this  point  his 
career  had  been  marked  by  a  patriotic  spirit,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  coun- 
try. As  criminal  prosecutor  in  the  memorable 
days  of  the  Covenant,  however,  he  earned  for  him- 
self the  name  of  the  'bluidy  Mackenzie,'  by  his 
overbearing  disposition,  application  of  torture, 
and  cruel  sentences.  He  wrote  a  defense  of  his 
methods,  entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Charles  II.  In  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
fessional labors  he  had  assiduously  devoted  him* 
self  to  literature,  and  in  1663  published  Religio 
Stoici,  or  a  Short  Discourse  upon  Several  Divine 
and  Moral  Subjects;  in  1666  his  Moral  Essay 
upon  Solitude;  and  in  1667  hia  Moral  Oallantry. 
In  1678  appeared  his  Discourse  on  the  Laws  and 
Customs  of  Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal;  in 
1684  his  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland; 
and  shortly  after  he  took  the  leading  part  in 
founding  the  Advocates'  Library.  He  retired  to 
Oxford  in  1690,  and  died  in  London  the  following 
year.  Consult  Life  prefixed  to  his  Collected 
Works  (Edinburgh,  1716-22). 

ICACXENZIEy  George  Henbt  (1837-91).  An 
American  chess-player,  bom  in  Scotland.  He 
entered  the  English  Army  and  served  several 
^ears  in  India.  Coming  to  America,  he  served 
in  the  Federal  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  riaing 
to  be  captain.  He  first  became  known  as  a  chess- 
player in  1862,  when  he  won  the  first  prize  in  the 
nandicap  at  the  international  chess  contest  in 
London,  Anderssen  being  his  opponent.  In  1865 
he  came  to  New  York,  where  ne  wrote  on  chess 
matters  for  the  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm,  He  won 
the  first  prizes  at  the  annual  contests  of  the  New 
York  Chess  Club  in  1865,  1866,  1867,  and  1868. 
He  played  in  the  international  chess  contests  at 
New  York,  1876;  Paris,  1878;  Vienna,  1882; 
London,  1883;  Frankfort,  1887,  where  he  won  the 
championship  of  the  world ;  and  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, 1890. 

KAGXENZIE,  Henbt  (1745-1831).  A  Scot- 
tish novelist,  bom  in  Edinburgh  August,  1745; 
educated  at  the  high  school  and  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  practiced  as  an  advocate  there. 
In  1804  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  taxes 
for  Scotland.  He  died  January  14.  1831.  His 
Man  of  Feeling  (1771),  Man  of  the  World 
(1773),  and  Julia  de  Roubign4  (1777)  won  for 
him  a  rather  high  place  among  the  authors  of 
his  time.  There  is  in  all  these  novels  something 
of  the  minuteness  of  Richardson,  with  a  peculiar 
soft  and  sentimental  tone,  partly  derived  from 
Sterne.  In  1779  Mackenzie  began  a  periodical 
called  the  Mirror  (modeled  after  the  Spectator)^ 
which  lasted  for  seventeen  months.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lounger  (1785-87).  The  Man  of 
Feeling,  one  of  the  classics  in  sentimental  litera- 
ture, is  published  in  Cassell's  National  Library. 

ICACKENZIE^  James  Cameron  (1852~), 
An  American  educator,  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land. He  came  to  America  when  he  was  a  boy^ 
studied  in  the  public  schools  of  Wilkeabaire,  Pa., 
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in  the  Bloomsburff  Normal  Sohool  of  the  Bome  tions    against   the    Kickapoos    and   Lipans,   he 

8tate,  at  Phillips  £xeter  Academy,  and  at  Lafay-  pursued  them  into  Mexico  and  punished  them 

ette  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1878.    After  severely.     The  Mexican  Government  objected  to 

studying  Uieologv  at  Princeton  he  was  appointed  this  violation  of  its  territory  and  made  it  the 

head  master  of  tne  Lawrenceville  School  and  held  subject   of   considerable   diplomatic   correspond- 

this  position  till  1800,  when,  after  a  few  months  ence,  but  the  authorities  at  Washington  upheld 

abroad,  he  was  made  director  of  Tome  Institute,  General  Mackenzie.    He  was  appointed  a  briga- 

Port   Deposit,   Md.     In   the   following  year   he  dier-general  in  the  Regular  Army  in  1882,  and 

founded  the  Mackenzie  School  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  retired  from  active  service  on  March  24,  1884. 

^'  ^'  ])£ACK£NZIB,  William  Lyon   (17061861). 

MACKENZIE^  Sir  Mobell  (1837-02).  An  Leader  of  the  rebellion  of  1837-38  in  Upper 
eminent  English  laryngologist.  Bom  at  Leyton-  Canada.  He  was  born  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  but 
stone,  Essex,  the  son  of  a  physician,  he  received  in  1820  emigrated  to  Canada  and  settled  first  at 
his  professional  education  at  the  London  Hospital  York  (Toronto)  and  later  at  Queenstown,  where 
Medical  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  he  opened  a  bookstore,  and  in  1824  began  the 
1862,  and  at  Paris  and  Budapest.  At  the  latter  publication  of  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Colonial 
city  he  met  Czermak,  who  taught  him  the  use  Advocate,  in  which  he  fiercely  assailed  the  Gov- 
of  the  laryngoscope,  in  the  employment  of  which  emment.  He  soon  afterwards  removed  to  York, 
he  soon  became  an  expert,  and  which  on  his  re-  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  where  he  made  him- 
turn  he  introduced  in  London.  In  1860  he  be-  self  a  political  factor.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to 
came  connected  with  the  London  Hospital  and  the  Legislature.  In  1830  he  was  reelected,  but 
held  successively  the  posts  of  resident  medical  the  Assembly  refused  to  receive  him  on  account 
officer,  registrar,  assistant  physician,  and  phy-  of  an  alleged  libel  on  the  Ministry.  He  was  then 
sician  until  1874,  when  he  resigned.  He  founded  thrice  reelected  and  each  time  expelled.  The  Gov- 
the  London  Throat  Hospital  in  1863.  His  opera-  emment  then,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
tive  skill  soon  made  him  the  most  prominent  man  trouble,  refused  to  issue  writs  for  another  elec- 
in  his  specialty  in  England,  and  led  to  his  ap-  tion.  In  1820  he  visited  the  United  States,  and 
pointment  in  1887  to  attend  the  Crown  Prince  of  in  1832  he  was  sent  to  England  as  the  delegate  of 
Germany,  afterwards  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  his  party  to  secure  the  redress  of  certain  abuses 
who  was  attacked  with  cancer  of  the  throat.  In  and  the  removal  of  certain  officials — a  mission 
spite  of  bitter  controversies  with  the  German  which  he  successfully  accomplished.  After  his  re- 
physicians  in  attendance,  Mackenzie  remained  tum  he  was,  in  1834,  chosen  the  first  Mayor  of  the 
with  the  Emperor  until  his  death  in  1888.  For  city  of  Toronto,  formerly  the  town  of  York,  and 
these  services  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  the  following  October  was  again  elected  to  the 
and  received  the  Grand  Cross  and  Star  of  the  Assembly,  where,  his  party  being  now  in  the 
Hohenzollem  Order  of  Germany.  He  was  the  majority,  he  was  regularly  seated.  Two  months 
first  president  of  the  British  Laiyngological  So-  later,  December  0,  1834,  he  founded  the  Canadian 
ciety;  president  of  the  laryngological  section  of  Alliance  Society,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  international  medical  congress  held  at  Copen-  which  he  hoped  to  effect  his  reforms.  Meantime 
hagen  in  1884 ;  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  he  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  griev- 
Royal  Society  of  Vienna  and  of  the  Medical  So-  ances  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  and  this  com- 
ciety  of  Prague ;  and  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  mittee  submitted  a  report  complaining  among 
American  Laryngological  Association.  His  more  various  things  of  the  extent  of  the  patronage  of 
important  works  are :  The  Use  of  the  Laryngo-  the  Crown  and  of  the  small  share  which  the  Leg- 
Bcope  (London,  1866)  ;  Esaay  on  Qrowtha  in  the  igiature  had  in  disposing  of  the  revenues.  One  of 
Larynx  (London,  1871)  ;  A  Manual  of  Diseases  the  results  of  this  report  was  the  recall  of  the 
of  the  Throat  and  Vose  (New  York,  1880)  ;  The  Governor,  Sir  John  Colborae.  Meanwhile  a  large 
Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Organs  (London,  1886) ;  element  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lower 
and  The  Fatal  Illness  of  Frederick  the  Noble  Canada  were  organizing  in  opposition  to  the 
(London,  1888).  British  regime,  and  in  1835  Mackenzie  was  sent 

IKACKEJSfZLE,   Ranald   Sudem.    (1840-80).  by  his  party  to  visit  their  leader,  Louis  J.  Papi- 

An  American  soldier,  bom  in  Westchester  County,  "f^^.  <<l'J')'     ^°^^®^^,^*^^T?JJI  fhi.  H^^^ 

N.   Y.,   son   of  A.    S.   Mackenzie.     He   entered  election  to  the   Assembly,  and  from  this  time 

Williams  College,  but  soon  went  to  West  Point,  Sl^n^J.^^^^^^,  ™P**^^y  *"  the  direction  of  rebellion, 

where  he  graduated  with  first  honors  in  1862.  He  ^«  ^^^^''\ai^''^''*^  ^"^^  ^""K  appeared  since 

received  a^om'inission  in  the  engineer  corps,  was  )f  V'^•?    ?^^  ^**'^K-'i!\'^"^«^*f^''.^Tnf 

sent  to  the  front,  and  was  wounded  In  the  second  *>»«  Constitution    in  which  he  advocated  violent 

battle  of  Bull  Run.     During  the  following  years  measures,  applauded  the  people  of  Lower  Canada, 

he  took  part  in  all  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  who  were  on  the  ^""^  ,«',^f "  »°«^^^^^^ 

of  the  Potomac,  was   four  times  brevetted   for  on  August  2d  Published  the  Declaration  of  <fce 

'gallant  and  meritorious  services,'  and  on  July  Reformers  of  Toronto  to  Their  FeUow  J^or^fTl 

10,   1864,  when   only  twentyfour  years  of  age,  *n   Loirer   Canada    which   has   ^^   «^»«d   «^^^ 

WM  app<^inted  colonel  of  the  Second  Connecticut  i^^^*~^*°"   ^^o^"?!??"^"""^      •    J^^LlTft 

Heavy  Artillery  and  given  command  of  a  brigade.  On  November  26,  1837,  Mackenzie  proclaimed  the 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  war  he  partici-  establishment  of  a  provisional  government^  Soon 

pated   in   the   Shenandoah   campaign   and    com-  afterwards  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men 

manded  a  cavalry  division  under  General  Sheri-  gathered  under  his  leadership  for  the  purpose  of 

dan  during  the  operations  which  culminated  at  marching  on  the  capital  and  setting  up  an  inde- 

Appomattox.     After  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  pendent  govemment.  but  delays  gave  the  Gov- 

Mackenzie  was  stationed  on  the  western  frontier,  emor.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  time  to  prepare  for 

where  he  performed  efficient  service  against  the  defense,  so  that  when  they  finally  did  advance, 

hostile  Indian  tribes.    During  one  of  his  expedi-  they  were  met  on  the  evening  of  December  5th  by 
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a  small  body  of  loyalists,  who  fired  one  volley,  Hatteras  in  America.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  fish^ 
whereupon  both  sides  retreated  at  full  speed,  brilliant  green  and  blue  above  with  about  thirty- 
Two  days  later  the  Governor  inarched  out  at  the  five  wavy  black  transverse  streaks,  and  silvery 
head  of  his  forces  and  attacked  the  Reformers  at  below.  The  average  length  is  about  12  inches,. 
Montgomery's  Farm,  and  after  a  brief  engagement  such  a  fish  weighing  about  a  pound.  Occasion- 
utterly  defeated  them.  Mackenzie  escaped  to  ally  one  finds  a  specimen  20  inches  in  length  with 
the  United  States,  where  he  found  many  sym-  a  weight  of  3  to  4  pounds.  Maturity  is  reached 
pathizers,  and  with  their  help  set  about  organiz-  about  the  fourth  year.  Young  mackerel  are 
ing  an  expedition,  establishing  his  headquarters  variously  called  'spikes,'  'blinkers,'  and  'tinkers/ 
on  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara  River.  Not  long  according  to  their  size.  The  mackerel  appear 
afterwards,  while  in  Buffalo,  he  was  arrested  for  along  the  coast  in  spring  in  immense  schools, 
violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  often  estimated  to  contain  hundreds  of  thousands 
was  convicted,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Rochester  of  barrels,  wandering  widely  and  voraciously  feed- 
until  pardoned  on  May  10,  1840.  After  his  re-  ing  upon  anything  smaller  than  themselves,  main- 
lease  he  was  employed  in  the  New  York  Custom  ly  young  fishes;  and  withdraw  again  in  the  fall 
House,  and  later  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  On  to  deeper,  warmer  waters.  They  spawn  in  May» 
February  1,  1849,  the  Canadian  Government  Jime,  and  July  on  the  American  coast.  The  eggs 
granted  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  had  taken  are  very  minute  and  at  first  float  at  the  surface,, 
part  in  the  rebellion,  and  Mackenzie  then  re-  but  suosequently  gradually  sink  to  the  bottom, 
turned  to  Toronto  and  was  once  more  elected  to  A  single  female  may  contain  as  many  as  200,000 
the  Legislature,  in  which  he  served  from  1850  eggs;  and  during  the  summer  of  1896  24,000,000 
to  1858.  Among  his  publications  are:  Sketches  mackerel  eggs  were  artificially  hatched  by  the 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  (1833)  ;  Lives  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
and  Opinions  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  and  There  are  only  a  few  species  of  mackerel,  but 
Jesse  Hoyt  ( 1845)  ;  and  Life  and  Times  of  Martin  these  are  widely  distributed  and  everywhere  high- 
Van  Buren  (1846).  Consult:  Lindsay,  Life  and  ly  valued  as  food.  The  flesh,  especially  of  the 
Times  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  (Toronto,  common  species,  is  excellent  when  eaten  fresh, 
1862 )  ;  Dent,  Story  of  the  Upper  Canadian  Rebel-  and  is  salted  in  very  great  quantities.  The 
lion  (Toronto,  1885);  and  Read,  The  Canadian  mackerel  fisheries  (see  Fisheries)  are  among  the 
Rebellion  of  1837    (Toronto,  1896).  most  important  in  both   Europe   and  America. 

IfACKENZIE  BIVER.     A  river  of  the  Do-  ^^®  principal  fishing  station  in  the  United  SUtes 

minion  of  Canada,  one  of  the  longest  streams  «  Gloucester    Mass.     About   1000  vessels  were 

of   North   America,   first  explored   in    1789   by  employed  m  former  years,  but  now  the  number 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  whom  it  derives  iU  has  been  reduc^  to  less  than  500.     The  chub 

name   (Map:   Canada,  E  3).     It  has  its  origin  mackerel   {Scomber  coltas)  is  found  m  both  the 

under  the  name  of  Athabasca  River  near  Mount  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.    The  immense  horse 

Bro^vn,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  mackerel      {Thunnus     thynnus),     pelagic     and 

borders  of  British  Columbia,  and  after  a  north-  found  in  both  oceans,  reaches  a  length  of  10  feet 

northeast  course  of  687   miles  falls   into  Lake  and  a  weight  of  1500  pounds.     TJe  flesh  is  «c- 

Athabasca.      Emerging   from    this    lake   as   tlie  cellent  and  large  numbers  of  the  fish  are  caught 

Slave  River,  it  receives  the  Peace  River,   and  by   Europeans.      (See    Tunny.)      The    Spanish 

after  another  course  of  210  miles  empties  into  mackerel  {Scomberomorus  maculatus)  occurs  on 

Great   Slave   Lake    (q.v.).      It   thence   assumes  both  coasts  of  the  United  States,   attaining  a 

the  name  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  conveys  the  weight  of  8  or  9  pounds,  and  is  a  most  excellent 

waters  of  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  food  fish.     Consult:   Goode,  Fishery  Industries, 

at  Mackenzie  Bay.    Estimated  totel  length,  2500  sec.    i.    (Washingten,    1884),   and   other   works 

miles ;  area  of  basin,  590,000  square  miles.  After  cited   under   Fish   and  under   Fishebibs.     See 

leaving  Great  Slave  Lake  it  receives  the  waters  Plate  of  Mackebels. 

of    Great    Bear    Lake.      Its    upper    course    lies  MACKEBEIi  OTJIDE.     A  British  n&me  for 

through  a  fertile  and  well-timbered  district,  and  ^  j-^^j.  (q.y.). 

there   is   an   extensive   deposit  of  lignite  along  _*'  '  ' 

its  lower  course  and  estuary.    On  ite  banks  are  MACKEBEL   GXJIjL    (so  called  because  of 

Forte   Simpson,   Norman,  and  Good  Hope.     In  feeding  on  mackerel).     Any  of  several  of  the 

many  places  it  is  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  smaller  gulls,   as   the   laughing  gull.     In  New 

during  the  summer  months  is  navigated  by  the  Zealand,  a  small  and  numerous  species  locally 

steamboats  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  through-  called  *tarpunga,'  which  plunders  eyster-catehers 

out  the  greater  part  of  its  'course  from  Gretit  and  other  shore-birds  of  food. 

Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.     There  is  only  MACKEBEL  MIDGE.     A  British  name  for 

one  obstruction  and  that  not  a  serious  one,  occur-  i^^al  species  of  codling 

ring  near  Fort  Good  Hope,  about  latitude  66**  N.         "^       

^^^^^  MACKEBEIi  SHABK.     See  Pbobeagi£. 

MACSIEBEIi  (OP.  makerel,  maquerel^  maque-  

reau,  Pr.  maquereau,  from  ML.  macarellus,  mack-  MACK'ET,  Albert  Gaxlatin  (1807-81).    An 

erel,  probably  from  Lat.  macula,  spot).     A  fish  American  writer  on  Freemasonry.    He  was  bom 

of  the  spiny-rayed  family  Scombridae,  and  espe-  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  educated  there  for 

cially  of  the  typical  genus  Scomber.     The  body  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  later  relin- 

is  spindle-shaped  and  compressed,  with  a  slender  quished  for  literature  and  especially  that  pertain- 

caudal    peduncle,    keeled    on    each    side,    and    a  inpj  to  Freemasonry.     In  .1860  he  established  in 

crescent-shaped  tail.     There  are  two  dorsal  fins,  Charleston  a  Masonic  monthly  magazine  and  in 

the  posterior  one  succeeded  by  from  five  to  nine  1858  a  quarterly  in  the  same  interest.    His  chief 

finlets.     The  common  mackerel    {Scomber  scorn-  works   include:    Cryptic   Masonry  and   Masonic 

brus)    is  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Ritualist    (1867);    Symiolism    of   Freeti^sonry 

Atlantic,  south  to  Spain,  in  Europe,  and  Cape  (1869)  ;  A  Text-Book  of  Masonic  Jurisprudenosr 
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<1869)  ;     and    Encyclopcedia    of    Freemaacnry  connecting  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  260  milea 

(1874).  north  by  west  of  Detroit  (Map:  Michigan,  J  3). 

McKIB'BIN,  Chambebs  ( 1841— ) .  An  Ameri-  '^^  island,  three  miles  in  length  by  two  in  width, 

«an  soldier,  born  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.    He  en-  *»  ^"^^^  and  densely  wooded,  and  is  a  popular 

listed  as  a  private  in  the  Regular  Army  during  Pl*5«  ?^  Teaoit,  noted  for  ite  healthful  climate 

the  Civil  War,  and  in  1867  was  promoted  to  be  *"?  picturesqueness.     Fort  Mackinac,  on  an  ele- 

<?aptain,  and  in  1892  to  be  major.     In  1898,  as  ^*^?»  ^^^}^  ^^  ^^^  city,  which  is  situated  on  the 

.    lieutenantcolonel  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  southern  shore,  commands  the  strait.    The  village 

he  participated  in  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  re-  jLJ^*''^'^*';  J?^*°^  ''fS^i^^rJ?  ""^^^.^^^^L  '" 

ceived  in  official  reports  special  mention  for  dis-  ^^^'    Population,  in  1890,  750;  in  1900,  665. 

tinguished  service.     He  was  subsequently  made  MACKINAW  TBOTTT.     See  Nauatcush. 

brigadier-general    of    volunteers,    and    was    ap-  ■««■ -wr-Kr^-Bi-w     ttt                 /^«.»,^^, .        «,» 

poiited  miliUry  Governor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  ,  ^?™f?'^^'.,^f^"^?'   .^}^^'}^^]'    J^** 

In  which  office  he  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Leonard  twenty-fifth  President  of  Uie  United  States,  born 

Yfo(A.  *t  Niles,  Ohio,  January  29,  1843,  of  Scotch-Irish 

__'___      X           -^r                      «               A  ancestry.      His    great-grandfather,    David    Mc- 

MACKOB,    John    ^faLXON     (1813-94).      An  Rihley,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  was  a  resi- 

Amencan  author,  born  in  Wareham,  Mass.  He  dent  of  York  County,  Pa.,  and  removed  thence 

graduated   at   Brown   University    in    1832,   and  to  Ohio,  where,  in  1829,  his  grandson  William 

was  tutor  there  in  1835-38.     He  contributed  to  married    Nancy   Allison.     From   this   marriage 

reviews,  and  published  Lt/e  of  Godfrey  ^^^llxam  came  nine  children,  the  seventh  of  whom,  the 

von  L«t6ntt«   (1845)  ;  Life  of  Schamyl,  the  Cvr-  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  early  engaged,  as  had 

^^^.R^^!    <i®^^)j   and  From  Cape  Cod  to  been  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  in 

Diflwe  (1864).     He  was,  besides,  a  frequent  con-  the  iron  industry.  He  secured,  however,  a  partial 

tnbutor  to  the  ^orth  Amerxcan  Review,  education  at  the  Poland  Academy,  and  later  en- 

McKIM^  Charles  Follen  (1847—).  An  tered  Allegheny  College,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  al- 
American  architect,  son  of  J.  M.  McKim.  Ha  though  he  soon  withdrew  and  engaged  in  teach- 
was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  August  24,  ing  school.  He  was  thus  occupied  at  the  out- 
1847,  and  was  educated  in  Harvard  University  break  of  the  Civil  War,  and  early  enlisted,  being 
and  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris.  In  con-  mustered  into  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volunteers 
junction  with  his  partners,  W.  R.  Mead  and  Stan-  on  June  11,  1861.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment 
ford  White,  he  has,  since  1880,  contributed  greatly  was  William  S.  Rosecrans,  and  its  lieutenant- 
to  the  improvement  of  architecture  in  the  United  colonel  Stanley  Matthews,  while  Rutherford 
States.  He  made  designs  for  the  Boston  Public  B.  Hayes  later  served  as  colonel,  the  regiment 
Library;  the  Library,  and  other  buildlnffs  of  becoming  especially  conspicuous  and  being  en- 
Columbia  University,  the  Century,  Metropolitan,  gaged  in  some  nineteen  battles  during  the  war, 
and  University  clubs,  and  the  Bowery  Savings  first  serving  under  General  McClelian  in  west- 
Bank,  all  in  New  York;  the  Agricultural  Build-  em  Virginia.  At  the  close  of  his  first  winter's 
ing  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in  Chicago  service  McKinley  was  made  commissary-sergeant 
(1893);  and  the  vast  and  splendid  scheme  for  and  was  soon  attached  to  the  staff  of  Colonel 
the  improvement  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (in  con-  Hayes.  After  the  spring  of  1862  the  regiment 
junction  with  D.  H.  Burnham  and  F.  L.  Olmsted,  was  transferred  to  Washington,  and  later  took  an 
Jr.).  In  other  works,  like  the  Madison  Square  active  share  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain 
Garden,  Washington  Arch,  and  the  Library  and  and  Antietam.  McKinley  especially  distinguished 
Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  University,  all  in  himself  at  Antietam,  when,  at  great  personal 
New  York,  Mr.  McKim's  hand  is  less  predomi-  risk,  he  carried  a  supply  of  food  from  the  rear  to 
nant,  but  still  evident.  His  success  has  been  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  For  this  gallantry  he 
in  large  measure  due  to  an  admirable  skill  in  pro-  was  recommended  for  promotion  by  Ck)lonel 
ducing  large  monumental  effects,  chiefly  with  Hayes,  and  under  date  of  September  23,  1862, 
adaptations  of  classic  and  Renaissance  motives,  was  made  second  lieutenant,  and  on  February  7, 
and  to  a  refined  taste  combined  with  a  highly  1863,  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant.  McKin- 
developed  decorative  sense.  ley  continued  with  his  regiment  throughout  the 

-M-^^vTir       ta«^»c>     iltt^t.^      l^Q^r\'^^A\         a«  vfAT,  serving  as  an  aide  both  to  General  Hancock 

anti-8lavery  movement,  left  the  pulpit  to  devote  ?S„5  "^        '        •    •     !i        f  "   JV  fi.    k^     ♦' 

himself  to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  which  he  \f^'  been  commissioned  captain,  but  the  brevet 

wrved  with  marked  ability  until  nea^  the  close  |l*\!,tTllfc     ^                          commonly  known 

of  the  Civil  War,  as  lecturer,  or&canizer,  corre-  >#  •      -&r  'xr*  i                      i.      ^       i.     <  .lu        i 

.ponding   secretorir   of   the   pinnsvlvania   Anti-  Major  McKinley  was  mustered  out  of  the  vol- 

ci««^-«  o^:«*«  «ij  /,!:♦ -4.  4.- ^i  au    n  unteer  service  on  Julv  25.  1865,  and  immediately 

SSa"?^^*^-"'  t^  tUTmanliJ'atio^^i  ^-P  ^^^i^ i>^„"„,^ti^X  °i  t^^Z 

to  d^rtim  elf  to  the  work  of  the  F^dS  ""  »   IS"'  he  established  hiLelf  at  Canton. 

AM  /^fi^J^l?:  1   ™S^«,    i,T     .        ♦  J  ireeamcns  ^^^     ^.    ^         ^      ^^    remainder  of  his  life,  and 

Aid  Commission,  where  his  earnest  devotion  and  ttu_ .  >.    ct     i    r<       i.              t..           »•      i 

wide  experience  were  of  the  greatest  value.  ^^^"If^  ^^^^  ^^H  -7"  »*"»«'«*•«'•„''*•  » 

^                                 ^  Republican,  was  elected  its  prosecuting  attorney 

HACKINAO   (mftk^-nft)   ISLAND.     A  city  in  1869.    In  1875,  when  the  Republican  candidate 

in  Mackinac  County,  Mich.,  on  an  island  of  the  for  Governor  was  Colonel  Hayes,  McKinley  took 

same  name,  situated  in  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  an  active  part  in  the  campaign.    He  was  himself 
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elected  to  Congress  in  the  year  following,  and 
served  in  the  Lower  House  for  seven  consecutive 
terms.  In  his  first  term^  in  connection  with  the 
Wood  Tariff  Bill,  he  upheld  the  protectionist 
policy,  although  his  earlv  views  on  the  subject 
have  been  considered  as  less  positive  than  those 
which  he  expressed  in  his  later  years.  Not  only 
upon  that  subject  did  the  development  of  his 
views  seem  to  some  to  show  inconsistencies,  but 
also  with  reference  to  financial  questions  was 
there  an  even  more  marked  change,  inasmuch  as 
he  stood  with  the  Western  wing  of  his  party  in 
favor  of  the  remonetization  of  silver,  and  voted 
for  the  Bland- Allison  Bill,  even  against  the  veto 
of  President  Hayes.  When  Garfield  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senate,  McKinley  succeeded  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  of 
the  House.  In  the  same  term  he  spoke  vigorously 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  Election  Law, 
and  his  speech  on  the  subject  was  used  as  a  cam- 
paign document  in  1880.  In  that  campaign  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  was  chairman  of  the  Ohio  State  Con- 
vention, and  was  himself  reelected  to  Congress. 
In  the  next  national  campaign  also  he  took  an 
active  part,  drafting  the  tariff  plank  in  the 
Republican  platform.  In  the  succeeding  adminis- 
tration he  became  a  leader  in  opposition  to  the 
Mills  Bill  and  to  President  Cleveland's  plan  of 
tariff  reform.  Again  in  the  campaign  of  1888  he 
prepared  the  tariff  plank  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form, beinff  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
campaign  of  John  Sherman,  although  at  one  time 
it  seemed  that  the  convention  would  be  turned 
to  himself.  He  prevented  that  contingency,  how- 
ever, by  a  vigorous  speech.  By  this  time 
he  was  recognized  as  a  distinctively  national 
leader,  and  although  Thomas  B.  Reed  secured 
the  Speakership  of  the  House,  McKinley  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  in  that  position  framed  and  carried 
through  Congress  the  highly  protectionist  tariff 
which  bears  his  name.  (See  Tariff.)  In  the 
election  of  1890  he  was  defeated.  Ending  his 
Congressional  service  in  1891,  he  was  in  the  same 
year  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  by  a  plurality  of 
more  than  21,000  over  Campbell,  who  m  1890  had 
carried  the  State  by  11,000,  and  the  success  was 
emphasized  in  1803,  when  McKinley  was  reelected 
by  about  81,000  plurality.  The  four  years  of  his 
service  as  Governor  were  marked  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  by 
improvement  in  the  organization  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  by  other  evidences  of  effective  admin- 
istration. His  first  term,  however,  was  disturbed 
by  serious  embarrassment  in  his  personal 
finances,  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  number  of  friends,  chiefly  friends 
whose  political  relations  with  the  Governor 
seemed  at  times  to  make  the  relief  more  prolific 
of  criticism  than  insolvency  would  have  been. 
His  second  term  was  marked  by  the  activ- 
ity of  the  corporate  interests,  particularly 
of  the  promoters  and  backers  of  street  railways, 
and  the  Governor's  connection  with  le^fislation 
on  these  matters  was  such  as  to  provoke  much 
hostile  comment.  His  policy  with  reference  to 
the  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  also  was 
such  as  to  give  his  opponents  opportunity  for 
severe  criticism,  although  in  general  his  admin- 
istrations were  such  as  to  enhance  his  reputation 
outside  of  his  State  and  to  mark  him  still  more 


plainly  as  a  national  leader.  He  was  thus  the 
natural  and  the  leading  candidate  before  the 
Saint  Louis  Convention  in  1896,  where  on  the 
first  ballot  he  received  661^  votes.  Coming  out 
now  strongly  for  the  gold  standard,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  party's  platform,  he  quieted  the 
fears  aroused  by  his  earlier  course  and  even  by 
his  support  of  the  Sherman  Bill  so  late  as  1890, 
and  took  a  vigorous  lead  in  the  work  against  the 
free-silver  campaign  of  Bryan.  His  personal 
campaign  was  unusual  in  that  he  remained  at 
Canton  throughout,  making,  however,  some  300 
speeches  from  his  own  porch  and  there  address- 
ing in  the  aggregate  probably  a  million  persons. 
Although  he  received  in  the  popular  vote  a  plu- 
rality of  only  about  600,000  votes  in  a  total  of 
more  than  14,000,000  votes,  he  nevertheless  re- 
ceived 271  electoral  votes  as  against  176  cast  for 
Bryan.  Garret  A.  Hobart  was  elected  Vice- 
President.  McKinley's  first  administration  was 
characterized  particularly  by  the  events  and  poli- 
cies incident  to  the  acquisition  of  extensive  colo- 
nial possessions.  The  war  with  Spain,  precipitat- 
ed by  the  conditions  in  Cuba,  resulted  through  the 
treaty  of  December  10,  1898,  in  the  annexation  of 
Porto  Rico,  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  of 
Guam,  upon  the  payment  to'  Spain  of  $20,000,000, 
and  resulted  also  in  the  termination  of  Spanish 
sovereignty  in  Cuba.  For  the  remainder  of 
McKinley's  service  as  President^  the  efforts  of 
the  Administration  were  directed  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  maintenance  of  proper  local  administra- 
tion throughout  Cuba,  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  material  and  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  conduct  of  a  general  republican  form  of 
government,  which  was  to  be  instituted  under 
the  direction  of  the  President's  successor.  Equally 
without  precedent  in  our  history  were  the  exi- 
gencies presented  in  the  problem  of  administering 
colonial  dependencies,  a  problem  which  in  the 
early  years  was  made  still  more  difficult  by  the 
protracted  warfare  carried  on  by  portions  of  the 
Philippine  population.  Throiigh  the  efficiency 
of  the  administrators  selected  by  the  President, 
and  especially  through  the  effective  work  of  the 
commission  headed  by  Judge  William  H.  Taft, 
the  close  of  McKinley's  first  administration  saw 
the  greater  portion  of  the  newly  acquired  islands 
in  a  condition  of  peace  and  with  an  orderly 
administration  of  government,  in  which  the 
natives  shared,  and  with  most  of  the  attendant 
circumstances  such  as  to  justify  the  claim  that 
the  assumption  of  the  duties  of  colonial  admin- 
istration had  been  successfully  effected.  By  this 
development,  however,  many  new  problems,  both 
of  politics  and  of  jurisprudence,  were  presented, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  impressive  the 
fact  that  under  McKinley  the  nation  had  entered 
upon  what  in  various  respects  seemed  to  be 
a  new  course  of  development.  Furthermore, 
during  his  administration,  in  August,  1898, 
Hawaii  finally  became  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  two  years  later  received  a  Terri- 
torial (Government,  with  the  right  to  a  delegate 
in  Congress.  At  the  close  of  1899  negotia- 
tions were  concluded  by  which  the  tripartite  con- 
trol of  Samoa  (q.v.)  was  terminated,  and  the 
United  States  secured  control  of  Tutuila  with 
the  harbor  of  Pago-Pago.  A  number  of  reci- 
procity treaties  were  concluded,  so  that  from 
many  points  of  view  the  Administration  seemed 
engaged  in  an  expansion  of  influence  and  of  tor* 
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ritory  through  the  methods  of  peace  as  well 
as  throush  those  of  war.  As  the  representative 
of  these  lines  of  policy,  and  as  the  one  through 
whom  especially  these  policies  had  been  carried 
to  a  successful  issue,  McKinley  gained  a  posi- 
tion of  unusual  prestige  and  was  looked  upon 
as  embodying  the  successes  which  under  his  lead 
the  people  had  achieved.  In  1900  he  was  again 
nominated,  and  received  292  electoral  votes,  while 
Bryan,  again  his  competitor,  received  only  165. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  elected  Vice-President. 
The  mass  of  people  came  to  regard  McKinley 
with  an  esteem  and  a  confidence  rarely  shown 
for  so  long  a  period  to  any  public  leader.  He  had 
in  a  high  degree  the  ability  to  foresee  the  trend  of 
public  thought  and  so  to  shape  his  course  as  to 
render  certam  the  public  approval.  Being  able  to 
iffnore  petty  controversies,  having  a  fine  sense 
of  relative  proprieties,  and  being  a  man  of  de- 
votion to  high  principles,  he  was  regarded  as 
preeminently  a  good  man,  while  the  events  of 
his  administration  made  it  natural  that  he  should 
be  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  few  great 
Presidents.  His  untirins  devotion  to  his  invalid 
wife,  Ida  Saxton,  whom  ne  had  married  in  1871, 
and  who  survived  him,  aroused  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  nation.  In  the  full  swing  of  triumph 
following  his  second  inauguration  and  incident 
to  a  eeneral  recognition  of  the  success  of  his 
work  m  the  new  possessions,  the  President  was 
stricken  by  an  assassin,  Czolgosz  (q.v.),  while 
holdin|^  a  public  reception  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  on  September  6,  1901.  On 
the  day  preceding  the  President  had  delivered  an 
address  on  reciprocity,  and  just  as  he  was  pro- 
posing a  policy  which  might  have  made  his  second 
administration  fully  as  momentous  as  had  been 
his  first,  his  service  was  ended  in  an  instant.  The 
surgeons  who  were  summoned  operated  almost  im- 
mediately upon  the  wounded  man,  and  thus  made 
possible  the  fight  for  life  which  was  then  carried 
on,  and  at  times  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
until  finally,  on  September  14th,  the  President 
passed  away.  With  hope  already  restored,  the 
actual  end  came  so  suddenly  as  to  make  a  most 
profound  impression  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  the  day  of  the  burial  was  observed 
throughout  the  nation  with  unusual  indications 
of  grief  and  of  deep  sorrow.  The  interment  was 
at  Canton,  where  an  appropriate  monument  is 
to  be  erected  through  general  subscriptions.  No 
adequate  biography  has  been  published.  For  a 
review  of  the  public  affairs  during  McKinley's 
Presidency,  see  the  article  on  United  States. 


\  Mount  (called  by  the  Russians 
Bolshaya^  and  by  the  Shushitna  Indians  Traley- 
ka).  The  highest  peak  of  North  America.  It  is 
situated  in  South  Central  Alaska  between  the 
sources  of  the  Kuskokwim  and  the  Shushitna 
rivers,  150  miles  north  of  the  head  of  Cook 
Inlet  (Map:  Alaska,  E  3).  It  is  covered  with 
snow  and  surrounded  by  glaciers,  and  towers 
from  the  rough  and  saw-toothed  ridge  of  the 
Alaska  Mountains  to  the  height  of  20,464  feet 
above  the  sea. 

McKIN^NET.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Collin  County,  Texas,  31  miles  north  by  east 
of  Dallas;  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  railroads 
(Map:  Texas,  F  3).  It  has  the  McKinney 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  a  courthouse  that  cost 
$100,000.     McKinney  is  surrounded  by  a  pro- 


ductive farming  section,  and  enjoys  a  consider- 
able trade;  its  industrial  establishments  include 
cotton  gins  and  compresses,  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
•flour  mills,  carriage  shops,  etc.  The  city  own« 
and  operates  the  water-works.  Population,  iq 
1800,  2489;  in  1900,  4342. 

MACKINTOSH.  An  overgarment  which  has- 
been  made  water-proof  by  the  application  of  & 
solution  of  tndia-rubber.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  inventor.    See  Rubber. 

KAC^XIKTOSH^  Sir  James  ( 1765- 1832).  An 
English  philosopher,  born  at  Aldourie,  Inverness- 
shire.  He  studied  at  King's  College,'  Aberdeen, 
where  his  most  intimate  companion  was  Robert 
Hall  (q.v.),  afterwards  the  celebrated  Baptist 
preacher.  From  King's  College  he  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  in  1784  to  study  medicine;  and  hav- 
ing in  1787  obtained  his  diploma,  settled  in  Lon- 
,  don,  where  for  some  time  he  supported  himself 
by  writing  for  the  newspapers.  The  first  work 
that  brought  him  into  notice  was  his  VindicicB 
OalKccB  (1791),  in  reply  to  Burke's  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution.  In  many  respects  it 
was  considered  greatly  to  have  surpassed  the 
philippic  against  which  it  was  directed,  and  was 
not  only  lauded  by  the  Liberals,  but  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Burke  himself.  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
other  leading  Whigs  sought  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance; and  when  the  association  of  the 
*  Friends  of  the  People'  was  formed,  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary.  About  this  time  he  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  legal  profession,  and 
having  in  1795  been  called  to  the  bar,  soon  at- 
tained high  eminence  as  a  forensic  lawyer.  In 
1799  he  delivered  before  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations  which  were  attended  by  large  au- 
diences. His  defense  4>f  Peltier  (February  21, 
1803),  charged  with  libel  against  Bonaparte,  was 
translated  into  French  by  Mme.  de  StaSl,  and 
scattered  broadcast  over  Europe.  In  1806  Mac- 
kintosh was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  at  Bombay,  where  he  remained 
until  1811.  After  his  return  to  England  he  en- 
tered Parliament  as  Whig  member  for  Nairn 
(1813),  accepted  the  professorship  of  law  in  the 
College  of  Haileybury  in  1818,  and  in  1830  be- 
came a  member  of  the  board  of  control  under  the 
Grey  Ministry,  when,  as  his  last  great  political 
effort,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

K ACK^LIN^  Charles  ( 1 607  ?- 1 797 ) .  An  ac- 
tor and  playwright,  bom  in  Ireland  in  1697  or  a 
little  earlier.  His  real  surname  was  McLaughlin. 
After  a  reckless  and  wandering  youth,  he  ap- 
peared in  small  parts  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Theatre* 
London  (c.l730).  Three  years  later  he  played 
important  comic  rOles  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
In  1735  he  quarreled  with  a  brother  actor,  Hal- 
lam,  whom  he  accidentally  killed.  He  was  tried 
for  manslaughter,  and  convicted;  but  he  seems 
to  have  escaped  imprisonment.  After  many  quar- 
rels with  Garrick  he  left  Drury  Lane  (1744)  and 
began  to  give  lessons  in  acting,  an  occupation 
which  he  kept  up  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
In  1744  he  opened  the  Haymarket  with  a  com- 
pany which  he  had  trained.  Macklin  soon  after 
this  became  the  mainstay  of  Drury  Lane.  In 
1753  he  quitted  the  stage  to  open  a  tavern  under 
the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden.  A  bankrupt  by 
1758,  he  again  returned  to  the  stage,  acting  at 
various  theatres  till  May,  1789,  being  then  fully 
ninety  years  old.    He  died  July  11,  1797,  after 
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a  life  filled  with  quarrels  and  lawsuits.     His  and  legal  research.     He  also  joined  his  brother 

Shylock,  which  he  played  for  fifty  years,  was  a  primate  in  a  learned  and  effective  defense  of 

famous  creation.     He  also  excelled  in  his  nu-  Anglican  orders  at  the  time  when  they  were  de- 

merous  comic  rOles.    Of  his  own  plays,  only  three  clared  invalid  at  Rome.    He  edited,  in  connection 

were  printed:   The  True-bom  Irishman,  Love  d  with  Dr.  Archibald  Weir«  Uie  Church  and  the 

la  Mode^  and  The  Man  of  the  World,    The  last  is  Age:  Essays  on  the  Principles  and  Present  Posi- 

a  masterpiece.     Macklin's  Life  was  written  by  tion  of  the  Anglican  Church  (2  vols.,  1870),  and 

Congreve  (London,  1708),  turned  into  sheer  ro-  published  a  volume  of  pastoral  letters  and  syn- 

mance  bv  Kirkman  (ib.,  1709),  untrustworthily  odical  charges    (1801). 

described  by  Cooke  (ib.,  1804),  and  well  treated  McLAKE,  mftk-lftn^  Allan  (1746-1829).    An 

by  Parry,  (ib.,  1891).  American  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War.    He 

])£ACKONOCHIE,    m&-k0n^d-kl,    Alexander  entered  the  Continentel  Army  as  a  volunteer  in 

Hebiot  (1825-87).    An  English  ecclesiastic,  famed  1776;  became  a  lieutenant  under  C«sar  Rodney 

for  his  High  Church  views.  He  was  born  at  Fare-  in  the  same  year;  distinguished  himself  at  Long 

ham,  and  was  educated  at  Bath,  Exeter,  Edin-  Island   and   White  Plains;    participated  in  the 

burgh,  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford.     In  1868  New  Jersey  campaign,  and  was  promoted  to  a 

he   began  to  work   with   Charles   Fuge   Lowder  captaincy  in  1777.     He  commanded  the  Ameri- 

(q.v.)    at  Saint  George's  in  the  East,  London,  can  outposte  about  Philadelphia  in  1777-78,  and 

and  four  years  after  took  charge  of  Saint  Alban's,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.    The  next 

Holbom,  in  a  London  slum  where  he  worked  for'  year  he  was  a  major  in  Gen.  Henry  Lee's  'legion,' 

twenty  years.     Here  he  officiated  at  services  so  and  assisted  materially  in  the  capture  of  both 

elaborate  as  to  be  called  by  Shaftesbury,  in  1866,  Stony  Point  and  Paulus  Hook.    He  remained  in 

"in  outward  form    .    .    .    the  worship  of  Jupiter  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  sub- 

or  Jimo."    For  his  Catholic  ritual  he  was  prose-  sequently  became  a  judge  of  the  Delaware  Court 

cuted  again  and  again — in  1868,  1869,  and  1870,  of  Appeals,  United  Stetes  marshal  for  Delaware, 

in  1874,  and  in  1882.     In  the  last  year  he  re-  and  collector  of  the  port  of  Wilmington.    He  was 

signed  out  of  respect  for  the  wish  of  the  dying  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  wonderful  physical 

Archbishop  Tait,  and  accepted  a  charge  at  Saint  strength,  and  was  noted  for  his  great  personal 

Peter's,  London  Docks;  but  was  forced  to  resign  bravery. 

from  it   (1883),  and  returned  to  Saint  Alban's  McLANE,  Louis  (1786-1857).    An  American 

and  worked  there  unofficially.     He  was  found  statesman,  bom  in  Symma,  Del.    He  b^gan  his 

dead  in  the  snow,  in  the  deer  forest  of  Manore,  career  as  a  midshipman  in  the  navy,  but  later 

where  he  had  lost  his  way,  in  December,  1887.  studied   law   and   entered   politics.     He   was   a 

He  did  a  great  work  in  the  London  slums  and  his  Representative  in  Congress  from  1817  to   1827, 

continual  suits  at  law  helped  to  clear  up  diffi-  and  a  Senator  from  1827  to  1829,  when  he  was 

culties   on   ritual   questions.     Consult  the   Life  appointed  Minister  to  England,  where  he  carried 

by  Mrs.  Fowle   (1890).  on  negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of 

McLACHLAN,       mftk-lAKlan,      Alexander  ^^^  British  West  India  ports  to  our  trade.     He 

(1818-96).     A  Scottish-Canadian  poet.     He  was  returned  from  England  in  1831  in  order  to  be- 

bom  in  Johnstone,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  and  come  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  Jackson's  Cabi- 

went  to  Canada  in   1840.     He  was  a  man  of  net,  but  in  1833  disapproved  of  Jackson  s  order 

democratic  disposition,  as  is  shown  by  the  vigor-  ^  withdraw  the  deposits  from  the  United  Stetes 

ous  radicalism  of  his  verse— T^ic  SpiHt  of  Love,  Bank,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Stete  Depart- 

and  Other  Poems  (1846)  ;  Poems,  Chiefly  in  the  f^ent,  where  he  remained  one  year     From  1837 

Scottish  Dialect    (1866)  ;    Lyrics    (1868)  ;    The  ^^}^^l  ?®  ^^^  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 

Emigrant,  and  Other  Poems  (1861)  ;  Poems  and  P*!^?   Railroad.     In    1846   he   was   a^m   made 

Bongs  (1874).    In  1863  he  was  Government  emi-  Minister  to  England,  but  resigned  m  1846  after 

gration  agent  in  Scotland,  where  he  lectured,  as  ^e  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question, 

well  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  Stetes.  A  com-  KcULNE,  Robebt  Millioan   (1816-98).     An 

plete  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  memoir,  was  American   diplomatist,   bom   in   Delaware.     He 

published  in  1890.  studied  at  Saint  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and 

KACLA'GAir,  Willlam  Dalbymplb  ( 1826  ^n  France,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837. 
— ) .  An  English  prelate.  He  was  bom  in  Edin-  He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1843  and  pracUced 
burgh,  and  educated  there  and  at  Peterhouse  law  in  Baltimore.  In  1845-46  he  was  in  the 
College.  Cambridge.  He  served  in  the  Indian  Legislature  of  Maryland,  and  from  1847  to  1851 
Army  from  1847  to  1852;  was  ordained  priest  served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
in  1857;  was  rector  of  Newington,  then  vicar  of  ^ves  He  was  a  Democratic  Presidential  elector 
Saint  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington,  till  1878,  when  "»  1^53,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appomted 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  In  1891,  Commissioner  to  China,  but  retired  m  1864.  In 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Magee,  he  was  translated  to  1859-60  he  was  Minister  to  ^fexico.  He  ^  * 
the  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  in  the  same  year  '  Stetes  Righte  candidate  for  Congress  in  1861, 
was  made  an  honorarv  fellow  of  Peterhouse  Col-  ^"<^  withdrew  before  the  special  election,  and 
lege,  Cambridge.  In' 1899  and  1900  he  sat  as  ^as  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
assessor  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburv  in  a  consider  the  relations  of  Maryland  with  the 
voluntary  spiritual  court  for  the  hearing  of  cases  Union.  From  1879  to  1883  he  was  again  a  mem- 
involving  important  principles  of  ritual  and  the  ^^  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
determination  of  the  law  and  practice  of  the  ^^^es.  He  was  Govemor  of  Maryland  in  1884-83. 
Church  upon  them.  -Opinions  were  given  at  ^^  resigned  to  accept  the  post  of  Minister  to 
these  sittings,  having  only  moral  force,  on  the  F^^^e-  After  his  retirement  m  1889  he  lived 
ceremonial   use   of   incense   and   of  processional  ^^  Pans  until  his  death. 

lights,  and  the  reservation  of  the  Sacrament,  the  MACLABEN,    m'-klar'en.    Ian.      The    pseu- 

preparation  of  which  involved  careful  historical  donym  of  the  Scotch  writer  John  Watson  (q.v.)* 
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KcTiABKN,  William  Edwabd  (183M005). 
An  American  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  He  was  bom  in  Qeneva,  N.  Y.,  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  Ck)llege  in  1851,  was  a  tutor  for 
a  time,  and  in  1857-60  engaged  in  journalism  in 
Pittsbure  and  Cleveland.  He  studied  theology  in 
the  Presbyterian  seminary  at  Pittsburg,  and  was 
ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and  sent 
to  BogotiC,  South  America,  by  the  Board  of  For- 
€ign  Missions.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  of 
churches  in  Pittsburg,  in  Peoria,  111.,  and  in 
Detroit.  His  views  changed,  and  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1872,  and  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  1875  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Illinois,  and  when  the  diocese  was  di- 
vided he  retained  the  northern  portion,  now 
known  as  the  Diocese  of  Chicago.  He  founded  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Chicago  in 
1883,  and  Waterman  Hall  for  girls  at  Sycamore, 
111.  His  publications  include:  Catholic  Dogma 
the  Antidote  of  Doubt  (1884) ;  Inner  Proofs  of 
God  (1884);  Analysis  of  Pantheism  (1885); 
The' Practice  of  the  Interior  Life  (1897);  The 
Holy  Spirit  ( 1899) ;  and  The  Essence  of  Prayer 
(1901). 

KLcULTJOftnJlSr,  m&k-lAk^In,  Andrew  Cun* 
NINOHAM  (1861  —  ).  An  American  historian. 
He  was  bom  at  Beardstown,  111.,  and  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1882.  After  a 
course  in  the  law  department  of  the  same  institu- 
tion, he  became  instructor  and  in  1891  professor 
of  American  history  there.  In  1903  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  organize  the  department  of  history  in 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  He  wrote  Lewis  Cass 
(1891)  and  a  History  of  the  American  Nation 
(1899),  and  edited  Cooley's  Principles  of  Con- 
stitutional  Law  (1898). 

HACLATJBIXr,  m&k-lA^rln,  CouN  (1698- 
1746).  A  Scotch  mathematician,  bom  at  Kil- 
modan,  in  Argyllshire.  While  quite  young  he 
was  left  an  orphan  and  was  brought  up  by  one  ol 
his  uncles.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  there  his  mathematical  genius  showed 
itself  very  early.  When  only  nineteen  years  old 
(1717)  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  In  1719 
he  visited  London  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1722  he  was  engaged  by 
Lord  Pol  war  th  to  travel  with  his  son  and  spent 
some  time  in  France,  and  while  there  obtained 
the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  for  a  treatise 
on  the  percussion  of  bodies.  In  1726  he  suc- 
ceeded James  Gregory  as  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  There  he 
also  devoted  his  attention  to  physics,  astronomy, 
«nd  other  sciences,  and  soon  acquired  a  wide  repu- 
tation and  influence.  In  1740  he  divided  with 
Bernoulli  and  Euler  a  prize  given  by  the  French 
Academy  for  a  work  on  the  tides.  In  1745  he 
organized  the  defenses  of  Edinburgh  against  the 
Pretender,  his  efforts  at  this  time  seriously  im- 
pairing his  health.  When  the  rebels  obtained 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  he  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land. He  died  in  the  following  year.  Next  to 
Newton  he  was  the  greatest  British  mathemati- 
cian of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  developed  the 
fluxional  calculus,  contributed  extensivelv  to 
Ihe  theory  of  attraction,  and  showed  that  a  re- 
volving homogeneous  fluid  assumes  the  form  of 
ellipsoid.  This  discovery  is  important  for 
Vol.  xil.— 41. 


the  light  it  throws  on  the  theory  of  the  tides 
and  on  the  investigations  in  regard  to  the  figure 
of  the  earth.  He  also  contributed  to  purs 
geometry  and  the  theory  of  equations.  He  invent* 
ed  the  method  of  solving  equations  with  equal 
roots  by  aid  of  the  first  derived  equation.  He  is 
best  known  for  an  important  theorem  in  calculus 
which  bears  his  name.  By  means  of  this,  a  func- 
tion of  one  variable  may  be  expanded  in  terms 
of  ascending  integral  powers  of  the  variable.  His 
most  important  works  are:  Oeometria  Organica 
(1719);  A  Treatise  of  Fluwions  (1742;  2d 
ed.  1801;  French  trans.  1749);  Treatise  of 
Algebra  (1748;  5th  ed.  1788;  French  trans. 
1753)  ;  De  Linearum  Oeometricarum  Proprieta^ 
tibus  (1748) ;  An  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*» 
Philosophy  (1748;  3d  ed.  1775).  Consult  Mur^ 
doch   in  the  preface  to  the   last  named  work. 

KcLAWS,  m&k-lAz^,  Lafayette  (1821-97). 
An  American  soldier^  bom  in  Augusta,  Ga.  He 
graduated  in  1842  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  lit 
1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  Army,  subse- 
quently was  promoted  to  be  major-general,  and 
commanded  a  division  at  Malvern  Hill  and  many 
other  battles.  He  surrendered  with  Johnston's 
army.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  collector  of 
internal  revenue  at  Savannah,  and  in  1876  post- 
master of  the  same  city. 

]CACI«AT^  WiLUAH  (1737-1804).  An  Ameri- 
can patriot  and  politician.  He  was  born  at  New 
Garden,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  of  Scotch-Irish  par- 
entaee,  and  was  educated  at  an  academy  there. 
In  the  French  and  Indian  War  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  expedition  of  Gen.  John  Forbes 
against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1758,  and  later  served 
under  General  Bouquet.  He  afterwards  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  after  which  he 
went  to  England  to  consult  with  the  proprietors 
of  Pennsylvania  regarding  land-grants  to  militia 
officers  who  had  served  in  the  French  War. 
After  returning  to  America  he  became  attorney 
for  the  Penn  family  in  Pennsylvania.  He  never- 
theless actively  interested  himself  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary movement,  took  a  leading  part  in  rais- 
ing and  equipping  Pennsylvania  troops,  acted 
as  assistant  commissary  of  purchase,  and  saw 
some  active  service  in  the  field.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1781,  served  on 
the  State  Executive  Council,  and  as  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  in  January,  1789,  was  elected 
with  Robert  Morris  (q.v.)  one  of  the  first  repre- 
sentatives of  Pennsylvania  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  served  only  until  1791,  but  during 
that  period  attracted  attention  by  his  violent 
hostility  to  Washington,  to  whose  presence  in 
the  Senate  chamber  he  objected,  and  to  the  Fed- 
eralist administration  and  policy  generally.  He 
served  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1795 
and  was  a  county  judge  from  1801  to  1803.  His 
Journal  (edited  by  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay  and 
published  in  1890)  contains  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  first  national  Congress. 

KACLEy  mflk^'l  (OF.  macle,  mascle,  Fr.  macle^ 
It.  macula,  from  Lat.  macula,  spot,  stain).  A 
variety  of  andalusite,  the  crystals  of  which  have 
the  axis  and  angles  of  a  different  color  than 
the  remainder  of  the  mineral,  exhibiting  in 
transverse  section  a  tessellated  appearance  or  a 
cross,  which  is  due  to  a  regular  arrangement 
of  the  carbonaceous  impurities  through  tiie  in- 
terior.   This  mineral  is  also  called  'cross  stone,' 
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and  has  been  used  for  making  beads  for  rosaries. 
The  term  made  is  also  sometimes  used  in  min- 
eralogy to  designate  twin  crystals.    See  Mineb-. 

AIJQGT. 

V  XacLEAK,  m&k-lftn^  Gbobge  Edwin  (1850 
— ).  An  American  educator,  bom  at  Rockville, 
Conn.  He  graduated  in  1871  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, studied  theology,  and  held  pastorates  at 
New  Lebanon,  N.  yT,  and  Troy,  N.  Y,  After 
study  at  the  universities  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  in  the  UniTersity  of  MinnesoUu 
In  1895  he  became  chancellor  of  the  University 
qI  Nebraska,  and  in  1890  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.  He  published :  An  Old  and  Middle 
English  Reader  (1886) ;  An  Introductory  Course 
.  in  Old  English  (1891) ;  and  An  Old  and  Middle 
English  Reader  (1893). 

VLcliEAN,  John  (1786-1861).  An  American 
political  leader  and  jurist,  born  in  Morris  Coun- 
ty, N.  J.  His  father  removed  in  1785  to  Virginia, 
then  to  Kentucky,  and  finally  settled  in  Warren 
County,  Ohio.  Young  McLean  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Cincinnati  in  1803,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1807.  In  1812  he  was  elected  to 
the  National  Congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  was 
unanimously  reelected  in  1814.  He  declined  the 
nomination  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1816, 
but  served  from  1816  to  1822  as  Justice  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court.  President  Monroe  appoint- 
ed him  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  in  1822 
and  Postmaster-General  the  next  year.  He  was 
continued  in  office  by  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  worked  such  great  improvement  that 
Congress  increased  the  salary  of  the  office.  He 
disagreed  with  President  Jackson  on  the  question 
of  patronage  and  resigned  from  the  (Jabinet, 
thou|:h  offered  both  War  and  Navy  departments. 
President  Jackson,  however,  appointed  him  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1829. 
He  wrote  a  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  declaring  that  slavery  exists  by  force  and 
"is  limited  to  the  range  of  the  laws  under  which 
it  is  sanctioned."  In  1848  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  of  the  Free  Soil 
Party,  and  in  1856  received  196  votes  at  the  Re- 
publican convention.  He  published  Reports  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  (1829,  1840- 
56)  and  Eulogy  on  James  Monroe  (1831). 

KcXBAN;  John  (1800-86).  An  American 
educator,  tenth  president  of  Princeton  College. 
He  was  bom  in  Princeton,  where  his  father  was 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  college,  and  lived 
there  during  his  whole  life.  He  graduated  in 
1816  and  two  years  later  became  a  tutor.  From 
that  time  until  his  resignation  of  the  presidency, 
which  he  held  from  1854  till  1868,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  Among  Dr.  McLean's 
publications  are  A  Lecture  on  a  Common  School 
System  for  New  Jersey  (1829),  which  had  con- 
siderable influence  with  the  Legislature  when  it 
later  established  a  common  school  system;  two 
letters  on  The  True  Relations  of  the  Church  and 
the  State  to  Schools  and  Colleges  (1853)  ;  and 
a  History  of  the  College  of  "Sew  Jersey  (1877). 

McLEAN,  Sarah  Pratt  (1858—).-  An 
American  author,  bom  in  (Honnectieut.  She 
married  Franklin  Lynde  Greene  in  1887.  Her 
first  book,  Cape  Cod  Folks,  describing,  it  was 
said,  persons  she  had  known,  involved  her  in 
n  libel  suit.     Her  other  works  include:    Some 


Other  Folks  (1883) ;  Towhead  (1884) ;  andLa<«- 
chance  Junction  (1889). 

MACLEAB^,  George  Frederick  (18331902). 
A  Church  of  England  scholar.  He  was  bom  in 
Bedford,  Febmary  3,  1833;  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge B.A.  1855;  became  headmaster  of  King'a 
College  school,  London,  1866 ;  warden  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine's College,  Canterbury,  1880.  In  1885  he 
was  made  an  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury.  Hia 
publications  embrace:  Introduction  to  the  Prayer 
Book  (1869);  Apostles  of  Medimval  Europe 
(1869);  The  Gradual  Conversion  of  Europe 
(1875)  ;  The  Conversion  of  the  Celt^  the  English^ 
the  Northmen  and  the  Slavs  (1878-79)  ;  The  Evi- 
dential Value  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (Boyle  Lec- 
tures, 1879-80) ;  Saint  Augustine's,  Canterbury, 
Its  Rise,  Ruin  and  Restoration  (1888) ;  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Creeds  (4th  ed.  1899) ;  and,  with 
W.  W.  Williams,  Introduction  to  the  Articles 
(2d  ed.  1896).  He  edited  the  Oxford  Bible 
helps  (1893),  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  the 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  ( 1893). 

])£ACLEHOBE,  m&k^'l-hOa,  Mrs. 
1841).  A  sweetheart  of  Robert 
April,  1769.  She  was  a  daugh 
Craig,  a  surseon  of  Glasgow.  R( 
afterwards  described  her  as  of 
voluptuous  style  of  beauly,  of  lively 
manners,  of  a  poetical  fabric  of  mind,  with 
some  wit,  and  not  too  high  a  degree  of  re- 
finement and  delicacy."  In  1776,  after  a  brief 
courtship,  she  married  James  Maclehose,  a  Glas- 
gow lawyer.  Owing  to  the  husband's  jealousy, 
they  separated  four  years  later.  Mrs.  Maclehose 
lived  first  at  Glasgow,  and  then  at  Edinburgh, 
where  she  was  supported  by  Lord  Craig.  Her 
husband  sailed  for  Jamaica.  Bums  first  met 
Mrs.  Maclehose  at  Edinburgh,  December  7,  1787, 
and  a  mutual  attraction  soon  grew  up.  A  corre- 
spondence ensued  in  which  they  addressed  each 
other  as  Clarinda  and  Sylvander.  Their  last 
meeting,  which  took  place  on  December  6,  1791, 
Bums  immortalized  m  "Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then 
we  sever,''  and  in  three  other  lyrics.  During 
the  friendship  Mrs.  Maclehose  wrote  several  lit- 
tle poems,  one  of  which  Bums  thought  worthy 
of  Sappho.  She  joined  her  husband  in  Jamaica, 
was  coldly  received,  and  then  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  she  died  October  22,  1841.  The 
correspondence  is  published  in  the  works  of 
Bums. 

McLEK^AJT,  JoHir  FraQUSON  (1827-81). 
An  English  sociologist,  best  known  for  his  theory 
of  exogamy.  He  was  bom  at  Inverness  and 
was  educated  there,  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  same 
year  he  wrote  the  article  "Law*  for  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  and  was 
thus  led  to  study  the  custom  of  marriage  by  cap- 
ture. This  theory  was  advanced  in  An  Inquiry 
Into  the  Origin  of  the  Form  of  Capture  in  Mar* 
riage  Ceremonies^  (1865);  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  (1866,  April  and  May),  under  the  title 
"Kinship  in  Ancient  Greece,"  and  in  the  June 
Argosy  of  the  same  year  in  a  paper  on  "Bride 
Catching;"  and  further  contributions  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Studies  in  Ancient  History  (1876), 
and  in  "Levirate  and  Polyandry"  (Fortnightly, 
May,  1877)  and  "Exogamv  and  Endogamy* 
(ib.,  June,  1878).  In  1880  he  began  a  study  of 
Maine's  theory  of  the  patriarchate,  but  it  was 
not  completed  on  his  death,  and  was  edited  in 
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1885  by  Donald  McLennan  with  the  title,  The  "The  beauty  of  the  world,  the  pathos  of  Life,  the 

Patriarchal  Theory.    McLennan  was  also  a  pio-  gloom,  the  fatalism,  the  spiritual  glamour — it  is 

neer  in  the  study  of  totemism,  and  wrote  on  out  of  these,  the  inheritance  of  the  Gael,  that  I 

that  subject  for  the  supplement  to  Ohambera'a  have  wrought  these  tales."    Besides  this  volume 

EncycUypadia  (1868),  and  for  the  Fortnightly  she  has  published:  Pharaia:  A  Romance  of  the 

(October   and   November,    1869,   and  February,  lalee  (1894),  her  first  book,  which  attracted  im- 

1870).     A  Memoir  of  Thomas  Drummond  from  mediate  attention ;  The  Mountain  Lovers  (1896); 

McLennan's  hand  appeared  in  1867.  the    verse    lyrics.    From    the    Hills    of   Dream 

McLEOD,  mftkloud',  Alexandeb  (1774-1833).  <J®^2^  5  Through  the  Ivory  Gate,  ten  poems  in 

A  Presbyterian  minister.     He  was  bom  in  the  **?«  Fortmghtly  Review  (1901);  The  Immortal 

island  of  Mull,  came  to  America  in  1792,  and  Bour,a.  drama  m  two  acts,  founded  on  the  Celtic 

graduated  at  Union  College  in  1798.     The  next  ^«««?d  of  Midir  and  EUm,  m  the  Fortnightly 

year  he  was  licensed  to  preach;  he  became  pastor  -Kctncu?    (1900)  ;  The  Silence  of  Amor,  a  series 

of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  ®^  P^^^  Poems    (1902);   and  other  prose  and 

New  York  and  remained  there  till  his  death.    He  '^^''^es. 

published:    yegro  Slavery  Unjustifiable  (1902) ;  HACLEOP^Hbnbt  Dunning  (182 M 902).    A 

The  Messiah  (1803);  Lectures  on  the  Principal  British   financier  and   political  economist.     He 

Prophecies  of  the  Revelation   (1814);   View  of  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 

the  Late  War  (1815) ;  The  American  Christian  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1849,  and 

Expositor  (1832-33) ;  and  was  one  of  the  editors  attained  considerable  distinction  as  an  authority 

of  the  Christian  Magazine,    For  his  life  consult  on  economic  and   financial  subjects,  attracting 

Wylie  (New  York,  1855).  attention  particularly  by  his  work  in  connec- 

McgMI  Abchibald  Angus  (1848-1902).  An  I'^t^'^^  ^i*"^  ^^T"^  **'  ^'I^*^  ^"^  "^^  ***? 

Amerl^Bilroad  manager  and  president,  born  *^^^*  "  a  law  reformer  and  codifier;  originated 

^^~  bounty,  Quebec.     He  came  to  the  ™ny  of  the  chan«s  and  imnrovemenU  m  the 

while  a  boy,  and  after  attempting  ^l  }lT^^^i^  ^"*"^  *?.^kMk'*S  •V'^^A*'* 

to   mn  a   pottery  in  Texas  be-  1868  and  1870was  employed  by  the  Bn^^^^^ 

^^^  - -a  on  the  Duluth  docks  of  the  North-  «™™«°^  ^.  ^if?*^,  *^« .  ^*;^/'  'i""  ^^  ^^I 

em  Pacific  Railroad.    Here  he  became  acquainted  ^J'^^f'    ?"  P"*'>^"f'S»J°''*^f*'^    V^V^u^'/ff 

with  Austin  Corbin,  who  made  him  manager  of  f^J^Jl^^  «^  ^«7**"g  <1«««).^^^^«*  ?f  ,^j>'»*: 

the  Elmira.  Cortland  and  Northern  Railroad  in  l?*'  ^"^"^L^l^^^H  l^^'^^T'"'^,  ^/  Political 

1885,  and  in  1886  acting  general  manager  of  the  ^^^^^J 1??^  >  \  *^^  Principles  of  Economical 

Reading   system.      In    January,    1887,    he   was  '^'*««»<>P*y  (1873). 

named  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  MACLEOD,  James  Fabquhabson  (1836-94). 

in  1890  was  elected  to  the  board  of  managers  A   Canadian   soldier   and   civil   officer,   bom    in 

and  then  became  (Sorbin's  successor  as  president.  Toronto.     He  graduated  at  Queen's  University, 

He  immediately  planned  a  great  combination  of  Kingston,  in  1864,  and  in  1860  became  a  barris- 

coal-carrying  interests  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  ter.    In  1856  he  entered  the  militia  and  in  1867 

and  the  Jersey  Ontral  under  Reading  control  he  was  made  a   major  and   brevet   lieutenant- 

and  an  all-rail  route  to  New  England.     But  a  colonel.     For  his  sendees  during  the  Red  River 

year  after  the  consolidation  the  Reading  passed  expedition  of  1870  he  was  created  Companion  of 

into  a  receivership,  and  McLeod  resigned  from  the  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George  by 

the  presidency  to  oecome  one  of  three  receivers,  the  Queen.    In  1873  he  was  appointed  captain  in 

The    failure   of   the   scheme    possibly   was   due  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  and  in  1876  he 

to  f he  opposition  of  Morgan  interests,  as  well  was  placed  in  command  of  that  body  and  became 

as  to  the  accumulation  of  a  tremendous  float-  a  member  of  the  Northwest  Council.    Four  years 

ing  debt.  afterwards  he  was  appointed  stipendiary  magis- 

MacIiEOD>«    Donald    (1831—).     A    Scottish  trate  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  over  all  of 

divine  and  author,  second  son  of  Norman  Mac-  which  he  had  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Leod,  a  Scotch  clergyman   (1783-1862),  bom  at  XcLEOD,  John  (1788-1849).    A  Canadian  ex- 

Campsie,  Berwickshire,  March  18,  1831.     After  plorer,  bom  at  Stomoway  in  the  island  of  Lewis, 

graduating  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  he  Scotland.    In  1811  he  came  to  America  and  en- 

settled  as  minister,  first  at  Lauder  (1858)   and  tered  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

then  at  Linlithgow    (1862),  and  afterwards  at  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  settlements  at 

Glasgow    (1869).     Besides  holding  several  high  Selkirk  and  Winnipeg,   and  afterwards  opened 

appointments  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  he  was  trade  routes  to  the  Pacific.     For  several  years 

cnaplain  to  Queen  Victoria.     In   1872  he  sue-  he  cultivated  a  large  farm,  with  grist  and  saw 

ceeaed  his  brother,  Norman  MacLeod   (q.v.),  as  mills,  at  Vancouver.    In  1826  he  returned  to  the 

editor  of  Oood  Words,  a  popular  religious  peri-  Hudson   Bay  district,  where  he  was  placed  in 

odical.     Besides  memoirs  of  his  father  and  his  charge  of  the  company's  work  in  North  America, 

brother,  his  books  include  Sunday  Home  Service  He  died  in  Montreal,  July  24,  1849. 

(1885),  and  Christ  and  Modern  Society  (1893).  McLEOD,  Mauxiuc   (1821-98).    A  Canadian 

HACLEOD,  Fiona.    An  English  author,  bom  lawyer    and    author,    a    son    of    John   McLeod 

In  the  Hebrides,  where  she  passed  her  childhood  (q.v.) ,  the  explorer.    He  was  bom  at  Green  Lake, 

and  youth.  Some  of  her  stories  and  poems  illustrat-  Saskatchewan,   then   a   part   of   the   Northwest 

ing  the  Gael  are  remarkable.     They  are  fresh  Territories,  October  21,  1821.     He  was  sent  to 

in  theme  and  admirable  in  execution.     She  has  Edinburgh,    Scotland,    for    his    education;    and 

succeeded  better  than  any  one  else,  except  per-  after  studying  law  in  Montreal,  he  was  admitted 

haps  W.  B.  Yeats,  in  gaining  a  new  hearing  for  to  the  bar  in  1845.    He  became  District  Magis- 

Celtic  myth  and  legend.     In  the  dedication  of  trate  for  the  counties  of  Ottawa  and   Pontiao 

The  Sin-Eater  and  Other  Tales  and  Episodes  (1874-76),  and   (Queen's   Counsel    (1887).     His 

(1896)  to  George  Meredith,  she  says  of  her  aim:  name  is  especially  associated  for  his  important 
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public  seirices  with  the  great  Northwest.  Hia 
exposure  of  the  abuses  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany hastened  the  surrender  of  its  charter  and 
the  incorporation  of  its  territories  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  (1870).  He  also  published 
The  Peace  River  (1872),  made  up  from  his 
father's  journal  and  his  own  observations  in  the 
Northwest;  Problems  of  Canada  (1880);  and 
numerous  valuable  papers  on  the  geography  and 
history  of  Canada.  He  died  at  Ottawa  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898. 

KacIiEOD,  NoBMAN  (1812-72).  A  Scottish 
divine  and  author,  bom  June  3,  1812,  at  Camp- 
belltown,  Argyllshire,  where  his  father  was  min- 
ister. He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  studied  divinity  at  Edinburgh 
under  Chalmers.  He  became  licentiate  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1837,  and  the  next  year 
was  ordained  minister  of  Loudoun  in  Ayrshire. 
In  the  controversy  which  soon  divided  the  Church 
he  adopted  a  middle  course  between  the  *evan- 
gelicals'  and  the  'moderates,'  producing  several 
able  pamphlets.  On  the  disruption  he  remained 
in  the  Church,  and  became  parish  minister  at 
Dalkeith  (1843).  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  (1847).  In  1852  he 
accepted  the  Barony  parish  in  Glasgow,  where 
he  established  the  first  congregational  penny  sav- 
ings bank  and  opened  refreshment  rooms  for 
working  men  and  a  mission  church  for  the  poor. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  (^een. 
In  the  midst  of  these  and  other  philanthropic 
schemes  he  found  time  for  numerous  sketches  and 
essays,  in  which  he  reached  a  wide  public.  He 
edited  the  Christian  Magazine  from  1850  to  1860, 
and  was  the  first  editor  of  Good  Words  (I860- 
72).  After  a  visit  to  Egypt  and  Palestine  in 
1864  he  published  Eastward  (1866).  In  1867  he 
was  sent  by  the  General  Assembly  to  inspect  the 
missions  in  India.  An  account  of  this  tour  was 
publislied  under  the  title,  Peeps  at  the  Far  East 
(1871).  He  died  at  Glasgow,  June  16,  1872. 
Consult  Memoirs,  by  his  brother,  Donald  Mac- 
Leod (London  and  New  York,  1876). 

KcLEODy  Xavieb  Donald  (1821-65).  An 
American  author,  born  in  New  York  City.  He 
studied  at  Columbia,  and  in  1845  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  After  preach- 
ing for  a  short  time  he  traveled  and  studied  in 
Europe,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  on  his 
return  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  made  priest,  and  held  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
(Allege  (Ohio).  His  publications  incliidn: 
Pynnshurst:  His  Wanderings  and  Ways  of  Think- 
ing (1852);  Life  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  (1852); 
Chdteau  Lescure,  or  the  Last  Marquis;  and  two 
poems.  The  Weeder  and  The  Saga  of  Viking 
Torquil. 

MACLISE,.  mft-klgs^  Daniel  (1806?-70).  An 
English  historical  painter.  He  was  bom  in  Cork, 
probably  in  1806.  He  first  studied  at  the  Cork 
Academy,  and  in  1827  entered  the  schools  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  winning  the  gold  medal  in  1829 
for  his  historical  painting  "The  Choice  of  Her- 
cules." In  1830-38  appeared  his  well-known 
character  sketches  in  Eraser's  Magazine^  in  which 
he  displayed  great  technical  skill.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  portrait  painting,  but  gave  it  up  iu 
1833,  after  the  success  of  his  two  pictures, 
"Snap- Apple  Night"  and  "Mokanna  Unveil  injr 
His  Features  to  Zelica."    He  became  royal  acad- 


emician in  1840.  In  1869  Maclise  went  to  Ber- 
lin to  study  stereochrome,  to  prepare  for  the 
two  stereochrome  paintings,  the  **Meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Blttcher  at  Waterloo,"  46  feet 
long,  and  the  "Death  of  Nelson,"  which  engrossed 
much  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Chelsea, 
April  25,  1870. 

The  finest  works  of  Maclise  are  his  mural 
paintings,  which  are  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  greatest  historical  paintings  of  the  English 
school.  He  was  a  good  draughtsman,  but  while 
his  paintings  are  dexterous,  his  color  is  crude, 
and  his  pictures  are  deficient  in  atmosphere.  His 
frescoes  include:  "The  Spirit  of  Justice"  and 
"Spirit  of  Chivalry"  (1850),  House  of  Lords; 
"Marriage  of  Strongbow  and  Eva"  (1854),  and 
"Alfred  in  the  Danish  Camp,"  Royal  Gallery, 
Parliament  House;  and  "Comus,"  pavilion  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  His  easel  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  are  "Play-Scene  in 
Hamlet"  (1842),  "Malvolio  and  the  Counter" 
( 1840) ,  and  a  portrait  of  Dickens  ( 1839)  ;  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Dublin,  the  "Marriage  of 
Strongbow  and  Eva"  and  "Merry  Christmas  in 
the  Baron's  Hall."  Among  his  book  illustrations 
are  those  for  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  Lytton's 
Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  Bfirger's  Leonore,  and  a 
series  of  designs  for  the  Story  of  Norman  Con- 
quest, Consult  O'Driscoll,  Memoir  of  Daniel 
Maclise  (London,  1871). 

])£ACLTTBE;,  m'-klo^r',  Wiujam  (1763-1840). 
An  American  geologist.  He  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land, emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1782,  but 
afterwards  returned  to  London,  and  made  a  large 
fortune  in  the  mercantile  business.  Again  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  1796,  he  was  in  1803 
sent  abroad  as  a  United  States  commissioner  to 
settle  the  French  spoliation  claims.  During  this 
visit  to  the  Continent  he  studied  geology,  mak- 
ing large  collections  of  specimens.  To  accom- 
plish his  purpose  of  executing  a  complete  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  United  States,  he  visited 
nearly  every  State  and  crossed  the  Alleghanies 
fifty  times.  The  result  of  his  researches  is  found 
in  the  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  United 
States,  read  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1809,  and  in  a  second  discussion,  read 
in  1817.  With  the  latter  he  also  presented  the  first 
geological  map  of  the  United  States.  In  I8I9  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  a  little  later  bought  from 
the  Government,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Revo- 
lutionists, a  tract  of  land,  and  endeavored  to 
found  a  sort  of  agricultural  school;  but  on  the 
downfall  of  the  provisional  Government  the  title 
to  his  land  failed,  and  the  experiment  was  aban- 
doned. He  afterwards  entered  upon  a  scheme 
of  the  same  kind  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  which 
also  was  unsuccessful.  In  1827  and  again  in 
1828  he  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  died  in  1840. 
His  library  and  most  of  his  collections  of  maps 
and  charts,  with  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  erect  at 
Philadelphia  a  building  for  their  reception,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
of  which  he  became  president  in  1817. 

MACLXTObUSA  (Neo-Lat.,  named  in  honor  of 
William  Maclure).  A  large  fiattened  gastropod 
shell,  which  is  a  common  and  characteristic  fossil 
of  the  lower  Ordovician  formations  of  North 
America  and  Great  Britain.  The  shell,  which 
coils  to  the  left,  has  a  depressed  spire,  the  apex 
of  which  is  sunken  below  the  angular  keels  of 
the  outer  whorls^  and  its  lower  surface  is  almost 
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flat.    The  aperture  was  closed  by  a  Urge  thick  one  man  in  France  whose  patriotism  and  purity 

operculum  of  peculiar  form,  and  these  opercula  of  motive  were  trusted  by  all  parties;  but  his 

are   often   found  scattered  through   the   rocks,  election  was  chiefly  due  to  the  monarchical  ele- 

These  shells  are  very  abundant  in  the  Chazy  lime-  ments,  who  hoped  to  use  him  as  a  tool  for  the 

stone  of  the  Champlain  and  Saint  Lawrence  val-  overthrow  of  the  Republic.     On  November  10, 

leys,  and  their  spiral  cross  sections  may  be  seen  1873,  his  term  of  office  was  extended  to  1880,  this 

on  the  surfaces  of  black  marble  slabs  quarried  so-called  'Septennate'  being  aimed  at  delaying 

in  those  regions  and  used  in  the  floors  of  many  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  Bepublia 

public   buildings    in   the   Eastern   States.     See  Nevertheless  the  Republicans,  under  the  leader- 

Obooviciait  System.  ship  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta,  triumphed,  and  in 

MACMAHON,     mAk'mA'/JN^    Marib     Edmb  ]  876  the  permanent  organization  of  yepubli<»n 

T>.\I«™  T^I^-™  ,.„    TV  u     \  Tijr        r    /iQAQ  'onn  of  government  was  effected.    Charged  with 

Patrioe  Maubice  D^Duke  of  MagenU   (1808-  favoring  Imperialists  and  seeking  to  continue  in 

^?k  ^T^^  tF^^T  and  second  President  power,ldacfchon  declared  that  he  should  lend 

?(  *^^?"i?!P"i*^^.^^^.7*?  ^'?^^  ?o""7o'.?  his  aid  to  no  scheme  of  monarchical  restoration. 


school  of  Saint^Cyr  in  1827,  and  was  atUched  Chambere  were  diswlved  and  both  parties  went  to 

Z    Jlx!         "»*"«'  v/y*  11*  xo*.!,  nu«  *T«o  aui^^ii^  ^j^^  couutry  OH  thc  issue  of  the  maintenance  of  the 

to  the  general  staJf  of  the  army    He  was  m  the  ^^j  authority  of  the  President,  whose  plat^ 

campaign  of  Algiers  in  1830  and  at  the  siege  of  ^^  ^^^  "deienlt  of  the  Constitution  and  con- 


the  citadel  of  Antwerp  m  1832.     Returning  to  «.rvatism."     In  1876  MacMahon  was  compelled 

Africa,  he  made  the  long  campaigmi  from  the  ^    j^^  j^^  g.^^^  .^    ^^^  U^^^l  ^^ 

storming  of  Constantme  in   1837  to  the  battle  ^J  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  with  the  sentiment  of  thi 

of   Biskra   in    1863,   and  for  his  brilliant  ^r-  majority  in  the  Chambers,  at  the  head  of  the 

vices  was  rapidly  advanc«l,  becoming  m   1862  Miiistiy.    In  the  following  year,  however,  Simon 

a  general   of  division  and  commander  of  the  ^^^  dismissed  and  an  ap^l  token  to  the  coun- 

Ugion  of  Honor.     In  1865  he  was  sent  to  the  ^          ^he   action   of   ffi^hon   destroyed   his 

Crimea,  and  m  the  operations   against  Sebas-  popularity  with  the  masses  of  the  people,  he  was 

to^l  led  the  successful  assault  on   the  Mala-  i^Hea  ty  the  press,  and  the  pVe,{onderating 

koff  (September  8th)      On  returning  to  France  ^^^^  ^,  ^Jj^^^  ^^  expressed  by  Gambetto  iS 

he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  j^.^  eelebrated  epigram,  "II  faudri  se  soumettre 

Honor  and  ^^s  made  Senator.   In  1867  he  served  ^^  ^^  dtoettre''  ("Givi  in  or  get  out") .    In  the 

against  the  Kabyles  and  m  the  following  year  „^^  chamber  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of 

was    made    commander-in-chief    of    the    French  jgO,  and  a  deadlock  ensued  between  the  Ministry 

forces  m  Algeria.    In  1869^  on  the  breaking  out  and  the  representotives.     There  were  not  want- 

of  the  war  with  Austria,  MacMahon  was  put  m  j      ^^ose  among  MacMahon's  advisers  who  urged 

command  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  on  June  4th  ^           ^,^^^  ^^^  ^j,^  estoblishment  of  a  dictotor- 

at  Magenta  he  .turned  an  impending  defeat,  due  ^^^     ^^^  ^^le  President  was  not  prepared  for  such 

to  Napoleons  inefficiency,  into  a  great  victory.  ^  ^^       j^  ^  message  to  the  Chambers  (Decem- 

For  this  achievement  he  was  made  a  m»"hal  of  ^^^  jgyy^^  ^^  acknowledged  that  the  sentiment 

France  and  Duke  of  Magento.    At  the  battle  of  ^f  ^y^e  country  was  in  favor  of  the  Republic, 

Solferino,  June  24,  1869,  he  a^m  had  a  great  pledged  himself  to  rule  in  accordance  with  the 

share  in  the  victory.    In  September,  1864,  he  was  ^^  ^j  ^j^^  representatives,  and  thereafter  took 

once  more  Governor-General  of  Algeria.     Upon  uttle  active  share  in  the  Government.     He  re- 

the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany  he  was  ^^    ^  ^y^^  Presidency  on  January  30,  1879.    He 

?T*T*  fo^n?"*  n^A  *"*  t^t.ifl""**  ^™^  P^"^'  died  at  his  estote  of  La  Forest  near  Montorgis, 

(July,  1870).    On  August  4th  his  vanguard  was  ^^^^^  ^^    jggg    Q^^^^^t:  Daudet,  Le  mar4chal 

defeated  at  Weissenburg,  and  two  days  later  he  ^  MacMahon  (Paris,  1883),  a  brief  sketoh;  id., 

sustained  a  cjjishmg  defeat  at  W6rth      He  re-  gauvenira  de  la  pr^sidence  du  mar^chal  de  Mao- 

treated  to  Chftlons  and,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  j^ahon  (Paris,  1880) ;  Stoffel,  La  d^pSche  du  20 

newly  organised  force  of  120,000  men,  was  or-  ^^^  ^^jq  ^^  mariohal  Bazaine  au  marshal  de 

dered  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine   (q. v.).  MacMah<m   (ib.,  1874);  and  for  an  exhaustive 

In  this  enterprise  MacMahon  displayed  little  of  biography,  Lafarge,  Hiatoire  compUie  de  Mao- 

his  former  resolution  and  dash.     His  slow  ad-  j^^/ion,  mardchal  de  France,  due  de  Magenta  (ib., 

vanoe  permitted  the  Grcrmans  to  interpose  them-  iggg) 
selves  Detween  him  and  Bazaine,  and  at  Sedan 

he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  enemy.     (See  McMASTEB,    Guy   Humphreys    (1829-87). 

Franoo-Gebman  Wab.  )    This  resulted  in  another  An  American  jurist  and  poet,  bom  at  Clyde, 

crushing  defeat  for  the  French  (September  Ist).  N.  Y.     He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  and 

MacMahon,  who  was  wounded  early  in  the  en-  studied  for  the  bar.    Meanwhile  he  had  written 

gagement,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  com-  Carmen    Bellicosum,    his    most    popular    poem, 

mand.     On   the   following  day   the   army  was  which  first  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  Maga- 

obliged  to  surrender,  together  with  the  Emperor.  «*♦»«  <^H?^\.^®  ^?*  elected  judge  of  Steuben 

In   Mareh,    1871,   after  the   preliminaries   of  ^^^^^^^  ^    Y.,  m   1864    and  surrogate  of  the 

peace,  Thier^  called  MacMahon  to  the  command  Si^^T""!^^^  ?     nta^''^^  ^y^t   ^Il^T'in' 

if  th;  Army  of  Versailles,  to  recover  Paris  from  Steuhen  County    (1849)  ;    his   other   Poems  in- 

the  Commune.    This  he  a;K)mpli8hed  toward  the  f"^^'   ^/^'T fL^^^^Hrf  llJ}!t^} 'nl^t 

close  of  May,  after  a  bloody  struggle.    After  the  ^rT'^'^liif®^^ '    °            Profeseor^s  Guest 

estoblishment  of  peace  MacMahon  gave  his  hearty  ^'^^^^^  ^  a»»" '  • 

support  to  the  Thiers   Government,  and   after  KcMASTEB,    John    Baoh     (1852—).      An 

Thiers's   resignation   in  May,   1873,   MacMahon  American   historian,  bom   in  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

was  elect^  President  of  France.    He  had  been  a  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 

soldier  outside  of  politics,  and  was  perhaps  the  York  in  1872,  and  after  spending  one  year  there 
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M  a  fellow  in  English,  he  became  a  civil  engineer. 
He  became  known  as  a  writer  on  engineering  sub- 
jects  and  in  1877  was  appointed  an  instructor  in 
civil  engineering  at  Princeton.  This  position  he 
held  until  1883,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of 
American  history  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  same  year  appeared  the  first  vol- 
ume of  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,  design^  to  cover  the  period  from  1783 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Five  volumes 
had  been  completed  by  1900.  It  is  a  work  show- 
ing great  research,  particularly  in  the  periodical 
literature  and  the  newspapers;  is  written  in  a 
lively  narrative  style  and  is  justly  considered  one 
of  the  standard  histories  of  the  period  which  it 
covers.  Among  his  other  published  works  are: 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Centres  (1876) ;  JBTt^^  Mason" 
ry  Dams  (1876) ;  Benjamin  FrankUn  as  a  Man 
of  Letters  ( 1887 ) ;  Origin,  Meaning  and  Applioa- 
iion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (1893) ;  A  Primary 
School  History  of  the  United  States  (1893); 
With  the  Fathers:  Studies  in  American  History 
(1896) ;  A  School  History  of  the  United  States 
(1897) ;  and  Daniel  Webster  (1902). 

KacHH/LAN,  Ck)NWAT  (1867—).  An 
American  botanist,  bom  at  Hillsdale,  Mich.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Harvard  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Dotany  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
he  was  also  appointed  State  botanist.  His  works 
include:  Twenty-two  Common  Insects  of  Ne- 
braska (1888)  ;  and  The  Metasperma  of  the  Min- 
nesota Valley  (1892). 

HACMILLAK,  Daniel  (1813-57).  The 
foimder  of  the  well-known  publishing  house,  bom 
at  Upper  Corrie,  in  the  island  of  Arran,  Scot- 
land, September  13,  1813.  His  father,  Duncan 
Macmillan,  a  poor  farmer,  moved  to  Irvine  with 
his  ten  children  in  1815,  where  Daniel  attended 
the  common  school.  After  serving  as  apprentice 
to  two  booksellers  at  Irvine  and  Edinburgh,  Mac- 
millan  went  to  London  (1833).  Liking  neither 
"the  London  Sunday"  nor  the  terms  offered  him 
by  Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  found  employment  with  a 
bookseller  named  Johnson.  In  1837  he  returned 
to  London,  where,  after  holding  a  position  for 
six  years  with  Seeley,  of  Fleet  Street,  he  opened 
a  shop  of  hik  own  in  Aldergate  Street  (1843). 
Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  bought  out 
Newby's  business  in  Cambridge.  In  March,  1844, 
was  issued  the  first  Cambridge  catalogue  of 
Macmillan  &  Co.  The  *Co.'  was  represented  by 
Daniel's  brother,  Alexander,  who  had  charge  of 
the  London  business,  given  up  later  in  the  year. 
To  bookselling  was  added  publishing,  at  first  on 
a  small  scale.  The  first  great  successes  were 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  (1855)  and  Tom 
Broton*8  School  Days  (1857).  After  the  sudden 
death  of  Daniel  Macmillan  on  June  27,  1857,  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander Macmillan  (1815-96),  a  publisher  of 
great  enterprise  and  skill.  In  1858  he  trans- 
ferred the  business  to  London,  and,  as  trade  ex- 
panded, he  opened  a  branch  house  in  New  York. 
Among  his  notable  literary  undertakings  were 
the  Golden  Treasury  series  (1861  seq.)  and  the 
Globe  editions  (1864  et  seq.).  In  1859  the  com- 
pany began  the  issue  of  Macmillan^s  Magazine^ 
the  first  shilling  magazine. — Fredebick  Orridge 
Macmillan   (bom  October  5,  1851),  a  son  of 


Daniel,  subsequently  became  director  of  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  and  of  Mac- 
millan &  O).,  New  York. — Gbobge  A.  Macmillan 
(bom  August  1,  1855),  son  of  Alexander,  entered 
the  firm  in  1879.  Consult:  Hughes,  Ifemotr  of 
Daniel  Macmillan  (London,  1882) ;  and  BiblUh 
graphical  Catalogue  of  Macmillan  and  Companjfs 
Publications  (ib.,  1891  et  seq.). 

MarTWTTiTiAjr,  Hugh  (1833-1904).  A  Scotch 
clergyman  and  author.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  University  and  was  minister  of  the 
Free  Church  in  Kirkmichael,  Perthshire,  in  1859- 
64.  He  then  was  transferred  to  the  Free  Saint 
Peter's  Church  in  Glasgow,  and  in  1878  to  the 
Free  West  Church,  Greenock.  He  was  Gunning 
lecturer  at  Edinburgh  in  1897.  His  books,  many 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  European 
languages,  include:  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature 
(1866,  24th  ed.  1886) ;  The  True  Vine  (1871) ; 
The  Sabbath  of  the  Fields  (1876) ;  The  Riviera 
(1885) ;  Roman  Mosaics  (1888) ;  The  Spring  of 
the  Day  (1898) ;  and  Gleanings  in  Holy  Fields 
(1899). 

KcMIIiLAN,  James  (1838-1902).  An  Ameri- 
can capitalist  and  politician,  bom  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Having  removed  to  Detroit  in 
1855,  he  was  there  for  a  time  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Hallway  Company, 
and  in  1864  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Michigan  Car  Company.  From  this  Were  devel- 
oped a  car-wheel,  an  iron  furnace,  and  a  steam 
forge  company,  of  all  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent. In  1889  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  where  he  retained  his  seat  until 
his  death.  His  benevolences,  particularly  in  De- 
troit, were  noteworthy.  To  the  University  of 
Michigan  he  presented  one  of  the  most  important 
Shakespeare  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

JCACHTLLAH,  John  (1670-1753).  Founder 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Soot- 
land.  He  was  bom  at  Bamcachla,  Kirkcudbright- 
shire, studied  at  Edinburgh,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1700,  and  became  minister  of  Bal- 
maghie  the  following  year.  His  views  were  those 
of  the  'remnant'  of  Cameronians,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, his  relations  with  the  presbytery  were 
not  harmonious.  He  was  deposed  in  1703,  but 
continued  popular  with  his  people  and  remained 
as  minister,  m  spite  of  attempts  to  supplant  him, 
till  1715,  when  he  voluntarily  withdrew.  In 
1706  he  formally  joined  the  Cameronians  and 
gave  the  rest  of  his  life  to  organizing  and 
strengthening  the  sect.  His  followers  were 
sometimes  called  Macmillanites.  See  Cameb- 
ONiANS;  Cameron,  Richard;  Pbksbtterianism. 

KcMLNMVlLLE,  mftk-mTn^vIl.  A  city  and 
the  county-seat  of  Yamhill  County,  Ore.,  60  miles 
southwest  of  Portland;  on  the  Yamhill  River, 
and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  (Map: 
Oregon,  B  4).  McMinnville  College  (Baptist) 
was  established  here  in  1858.  The  city  carries 
on  a  flourishing  trade  in  wheat,  fruit,  hops,  live 
stock,  wool  and  lumber,  and  has  some  manufac- 
tures. The  water-works  and  electric  Ught  plant 
are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Popu&tioa,  in 
1890,  1368;  in  1900,  1420. 

KcMINNVILLE.  A  town  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Warren  County,  Tenn.,  75  miles  southeast 
of  Nashville;  on  the  Nashville.  Chattanoofm  and 
Saint  Louis  Railroad  (Map:  Tennessee,  F  5).  It 
has  the  Cumberland  Universify  Training  Sdiool. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural 
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Tcgion;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  lumber, 
flour,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  furniture,  foundry 
and  machine  shop  products,  etc.  Population,  in 
1890,  1677;  in  1900,  1980. 

MACMONNIESy      m&k-mtln^z,      Fbedbbiok 
( 1863— ) .    An  American  sculptor.    He  was  bom 
in  Brooklyn,  September  20,   1863.     His  father 
was  of  Scotch  descent  and  his  mother  a  niece  of 
the  American  painter  Benjamin  West.     At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Augus- 
tus Saint  Gaudens  in  New  York  as  an  assistant, 
atudyinff  in  the  evening  at  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  and  the  Art  Students'  League.  In 
1884  lie  went  to  Europe,  where,  studying  painting 
at  Munich  and  sculpture  at  Paris,  he  entered  the 
Atelier  of  Falguidre,  and  after  two  years'  stud^ 
established  an  atelier  of  his  own  in  Paris.    His 
statue  of  Diana  won  honorable  mention  at  the 
Balon  of  1889.    The  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  now 
in  City  Hall  Park,  New  York,  and  that  of  James 
8.  T.  Stranahan,  in  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn, 
were  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1891.    Each  of 
these   works    is   successful,   the   clever   manner 
in  which  the  unavoidable  realism  of  the  Strana- 
han. statue  was  managed  being  especially  admired 
by  the  French  critics.     In  the  Salon  of   1892 
Biacmonnies  exhibited  the  little  fountain  figure 
•called  "Pan  of  Rohallion,"  and  the  "Boy  with  a 
Heron."    The  most  important  of  his  works,  and 
the  one  which  has  done  most  to  secure  his  repu- 
tation, was  the  colossal  fountain  in  the  Court 
of  Honor  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  in  Chi- 
cago in  1893.     His  statue  of  a  Bacchante,  ex- 
hibited in  the  Salon  of  1894,  was  bought  for  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery.     The  attempt  to  place  a 
replica  of  ibis  statue,  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  New  York,  in  the  court  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  excited  much  criticbm. 

The  activity  of  Macmonnies  has  been  very 
^freat.  His  best  known  works,  besides  the  above, 
are :  the  statue  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library;  the  two  pediments  of  the  Bow- 
ery Savings  Bank,  in  New  York ;  the  spandrels  of 
the  Washington  Memorial  Arch,  in  New  York; 
and  the  Army  and  Navy  groups  for  the  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Monument,  in  Inaianaoolis.  He  did 
much  work  for  the  Congressional  Library  in 
Washington,  including  the  bronze  doors  and  a 
atatue  of  Shakespeare.  He  also  executed  the 
decorations  of  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  main 
entrance  to  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Battle  Monument  at  West  Point.  The  two 
groups  of  athletes  and  horses  at  the  southern 
entrance  to  Prospect  Park  are  as  fine  examples  of 

?ark  sculpture  in  bronze  as  can  be  found.  Since 
900,  in  which  year  Macmonnies  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  has  devoted  himself  increas- 
ingly to  painting.  Besides  other  honors,  he  re- 
ceived a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  in 
1893.  He  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  1898,  and  won  a  grand  prize  of  honor 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  He  is  above  all  a 
brilliant  technician.  His  conceptions  are  always 
delicate  and  refined,  his  composition  unique  and 
original.  Consult  Greer,  ''Frederick  Macmon- 
nies," in  Brush  and  Pencil   (1902). 

ICACinTSBOXTGH,  m&k-mfir^rtiK,  Dermod 
(DiARHAiD  Macmxtbohada)  (c.1  110-71).  King 
of  Leinster  in  Ireland  from  1126  to  1166.  In 
the  latter  year,  being  driven  out  by  CRuark, 
Lord  of  Breifne,  whose  wife  he  had  abducted 
fourteen  years  before,  he  fled  to  England  and 


appealed  to  Henir  II.  for  aid.  Henry  was  un- 
able to  go  to  Ireland  in  person,  but  authorized 
anv  of  his  subjects  to  do  so.  Richard  de  Clare, 
called  Strongbow,  was  the  chief  leader  of  the 
force  of  adventurers  that  invaded  Ireland  and 
established  themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  (see  Ireland)  ;  he  afterwards  married  Der- 
mod's  daughter.  Dermod  was  successful  for  a 
time  and  hoped  to  conquer  all  Ireland.  Consult 
Leland,  Hiatory  of  Ireland  from  the  Invasion  of 
Henry  II,,  vol.  i.  (Dublin,  1773).  See  Hknbt 
II.,  King  of  England.  ^      . 

ULtMJTB^KY,  Charles  Alezandsb  (1857—). 
An  American  educator,  bom  in  Crawfoidsville* 
Ind.  He  was  educated  at  the  Illinois  Normal 
University,  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the 
universities  of  Halle  and  Jena  in  Germany.  After 
teaching  several  years  he  was  principal  of  the 
practice  school  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity (1899-1900),  and  held  the  same  position 
at  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal  School  (1900- 
01 ) .  His  works  include :  Method  of  the  Recita" 
tion  (1898),  with  F.  M.  McMurry;  Special 
Method  in  Reading  (1898) ;  Special  Method  in 
Literature  and  History  ( 1898 ) ;  Special  Method 
in  Geography  ( 1898) ;  Special  Method  in  Natural 
Science;  and  Pioneer  History  Stories  (1898). 

KcMUBBT,  Frank  Morton  (1862—).  An 
American  educator,  bom  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Halle  and  Jena, 
and  in  Geneva  and  Paris.  On  his  return  he 
taught,  and  in  1891  became  professor  of  peda- 
gogics and  training  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.  Subseauently  he  was  professor  of 
pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Hlinois  (1893-94), 
principal  of  Franklin  School,  Buffalo  (1894-95), 
dean  of  the  Teachers'  College,  University  of 
Buffalo  (1895-98),  and  in  1898  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

KcXUB/TBIE,  William  (1851—).  An 
American  chemist,  bom  at  Belvidere,  N.  J.  He 
graduated  at  Lafayette  College  in  1871,  and 
after  several  years  in  the  Unit^  States  Agricul- 
tural Department,  during  which  he  was  its  repre- 
sentative at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  and  ita 
special  agent  in  agricultural  technolo^,  he  was 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois (1882-88),  chemist  of  the  experimental  sta- 
tion of  the  same  State  (1886-88),  and  then  con- 
sulting chemist  to  tartar  and  baking  powder  com- 
panies. McMurtrie  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  in  1900.  He  wrote: 
Culture  of  the  Beet  (1880) ;  and  Investigation  of 
Wools  and  Other  Animal  Fibres  (1886). 

ICcNAB^  Sir  Alan  Napikr  (1798-1862).  A 
Canadian  political  leader  and  soldier,  bom  at 
Niagara,  Ontario.  He  entered  the  British  Navy 
as  a  midshipman  in  1813  and  took  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Sackett's  Harbor.  He  left 
the  navy,  became  an  ensign  in  the  army,  and  took 
part  in  the  actions  at  Fort  Erie  and  Black  Rock 
and  commanded'  the  advance  at  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812-16 
he  remained  in  Canada,  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  Canadian  bar.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1830,  was  twice 
Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  was 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Governments  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  and  Sir  Edmund  Head.    He  was  promt- 
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nent  in  sustaining  the  Government  against  Mac- 
kenzie's insurrection  in  1837-38.  While  he  was 
in  command  at  Niagara,  the  steamer  Caroline, 
employed  by  American  sjrmpathizers  to  assist  thte 
fcmIs,  was,  by  his  order,  seized,  fired,  and  sent 
over  Niagara  Falls.  (See  Cabounb,  Tsb.)  This 
daring  act  was  approved  by  the  home  authori- 
ties, and  McNab  was  rewarded  by  being  knighted. 
In  1858  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  in  18CK), 
after  an  absence  in  England,  became  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 

HcNAIB^,  Fbedebiok  Vxllbttb  (18391900). 
An  American  naval  officer,  born  at  Jenkintown, 
Pa.  He  ^aduated  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  m  1857,  and  in  1872  was  appointed  a 
oommander.  During  the  Civil  War  he  partici- 
pated in  the  attacks  on  Forts  Jackson  and  Saint 
Philip,  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  In  1875  he  was 
made  commander  of  the  Yaniio  in  the  Asiatic 
Squadron,  in  1887  commander  of  the  flag-ship 
Omaha f  and  in  1895  admiral  of  the  squadron. 
In  1898  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Lighthouse  Board,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
succeeded  in  command  by  Admiral  Dewey.  He 
was  subsequently  ordered  to  take  charge  of  Ad- 
miral Orvera  and  other  distinguished  Sj^nish 
prisoners,  and  after  their  return  to  Spam  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy. 

HcNEIIiE,  mftk-n$K,  Hugh  (1795-1879). 
Bean  of  Ripon.  He  was  bom  in  Ballycastle, 
Antrim,  Ireland,  was  graduated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  in  1815;  studied  law  in  Dublin  and 
London,  but  after  a  severe  illness  turned  to  the 
Church;  was  ordained  in  1820  to  a  curacy  in 
Ireland,  and  was  afterwards  rector  of  Albury  in 
Surrey,  and  perpetual  curate  of  the  Church  of 
Saint  Jude,  Liverpool;  afterwards  Saint  Paul's 
Church,  in  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool,  was  built 
for  him.  In  1845  he  was  appointed  canon  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  and  in  1860  canon  residen- 
tiary. He  became  Dean  of  Ripon  in  1868,  but 
resigned  from  that  position  in  1875  and  retired 
to  Bournemouth.  He  was  at  one  time  inclined 
to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  Edward  Irving,  but 
gave  them  up  and  reviewed  them  severely  in 
three  sermons  on  Miracles  (1831-32),  and  in 
Letters  to  a  Friend  who  had  felt  it  his  Duty  to 
secede  from  the  Church  of  England  (1834). 
Other  works  include  collections  of  sermons:  Lec- 
tures on  the  Prophecies  Relative  to  the  Jewish 
Nation  (1830)  ;  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ( 1840)  ;  Lectures  on  the  Sympathies,  Suffer- 
ings and  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(1843)  ;  Sermons  on  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ 
(1865);  Letters  on  the  Athanasian  Creed 
(1873);  Scripture  ProportionSy  Illustrated  by 
the  Place  which  the  Lord's  Supper  Occupies  in 
the  New  Testament  (1873).  The  first  volume  of 
an  edition  of  his  collected  works  appeared  in 
1877.  Consult  Hugh  McNeile  and  Reformation 
Truth,  with  biographical  sketch  by  Bullock  (Lon- 
don, 1882). 

ICACOMB,  m&-k?$^m^  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  McDonough  County,  IlL,  58  miles  north- 
east of  Quincy;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  (Map:  Illinois,  B  3).  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  W^estem  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  and  has  a  public  library  of  over  8500 
volumes.  The  surrounding  agricultural  region 
is  productive,  and  the  city  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  stoneware  and  sewer  pipe,  the  vicinity 


supplying  fire  clay  in  abundance.  Settled  abont 
1840,  Macomb  was  incorporated  in  1857.  Under 
a  charter  of  1872,  the  government  is  vested  in  a 
mayor,  biennially  elect^,  and  a  city  council.  The 
water-works  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  mu- 
nicipality. Population,  in  1890,  4052;  in  190a^ 
5375. 

MACOHB,  Alexandes  (1782-1841).  An 
American  soldier,  prominent  in  the  War  of  1812. 
He  was  bom  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  entered  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  comet  of  cavalry  in  1799,  and 
by  1812  had  risen  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of 
engineers  and  adjutant-general  of  the  army. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  he 
was  transferred  to  the  artillery  at  his  own  re- 
quest, and  in  1813,  as  colonel  of  the  Third  Artil- 
lery, distinguished  himself  at  Fort  Niagara  and 
Fort  George.  In  January,  1814,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  brigadier-general  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  northern  Frontier,  along  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  on  September  11th  of  this  year,  while 
McDonough  was  defeating  the  English  fleet  in 
Plattsburg  Bay,  he  defended  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
against  the  attack  of  a  greatly  superior  English, 
force  under  Sir  (jreorge  Prevost.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general,  and  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  a  medal  from  Congress.  After 
the  war  he  continued  in  the  service  as  colonel  of 
engineers,  and  from  1828  until  his  death  was 
the  commanding  general  of  the  United  States 
Army.  He  published:  A  Treatise  on  Martial 
Law  and  Courts-Martial  as  Practiced  in  the 
United  States  (1809);  and  A  Treatise  on  the 
Practice  of  Courts-Martial {IS40).  Consult  Rich- 
ards, Memoir  of  Alexander  Macomb  (New  York^ 
1833). 

kAcON,  m&'kOKT^  The  capiUl  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SaOne-et-Loire,  France,  in  Burgundy,  40 
miles  north  of  Lvons,  on  the  SaOne,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  twelve  arches  (Map: 
France,  L  5).  It  has  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Saint  Vincent,  begun  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
portions  of  which  are  still  in  good  repair;  and 
the  modem  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  a  large  edifice 
in  the  Romanesque  style.  Mftcon  trades  ex- 
tensively in  agricultural  products  and  has  im- 
portant watch-making  establishments;  it  is  best 
tcnown,  however,  as  the  centre  of  the  Burgundy 
wine  industry.  Mftcon  is  the  ancient  Matisco,  a 
town  of  the  iEdui.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Lamartine.    Population,  in  1901,  18,928. 

MACON,  mftcon.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  Bibb  County,  Ga.,  100  miles  southeast  of  At- 
lanta ;  on  the  Ocmulgee  River,  and  on  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  the  Southern,  the  Georgia  Southern 
and  Florida,  the  Macon,  Dublin  and  Savannah, 
and  the  Macon  and  Birmingham  railroads  (Map: 
Georgia,  C  3).  It  is  the  seat  of  Mercer  Univer- 
sity (Baptist),  Saint  Stanislaus  College  (Roman 
Catholic),  Wesleyan  Female  College,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  female  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  having  been  chartered  in  1836, 
Mount  de  Sales  Academy  ( Roman  Catholic ) ,  and 
the  State  Academy  for  the  Blind.  There  are 
two  public  libraries,  a  United  States  Govern- 
ment building,  an  Academy  of  Music,  armories^ 
and  Central  City,  Tatnall  Square,  Chickamausa, 
and  Daisy  parks.  The  Indian  mounds  in  the 
vicinity  are  also  of  interest.  The  city  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  cotton,  lumber,  and  j«eneral 
merchandise;  and  its  manufacturing  industries 
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are  represented  by  Urce  cotton  and  knitting 
mills,  lumber  mills,  foundries  and  machine  shops, 
flouring  mills,  etc.  Macon  was  incorporated  as 
a  town  in  1823,  having  been  settled  shortly  be- 
fore, and  in  1832  recdved  a  city  charter.  Its 
present  government  is  administered  under  a 
charter  of  1893,  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
chosen  every  two  years,  who  appoints,  with  the 
consent  of  the  council,  the  members  of  the  fire 
and  police  department;  and  a  unicameral  coun- 
cil which  controls  elections  to  the  other  admin- 
istrative offices.  Population,  in  1890,  22,746;  in 
1900,  23,272. 

MAOOlf.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Noxu- 
bee County,  Miss.,  110  miles  «ast  by  north  of 
Jackson;  on  the  Noxubee  River,  and  on  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  Railroad  (Map:  Mississippi,  H  4). 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  region  largely  interested  in 
cotton-growing,  and  has  some  industrial  estab- 
lishments, the  most  important  being  cottonseed 
oil  mills.  Population,  in  1890,  1665;  in  1900, 
2057. 

2CA00N.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Ma- 
eon  County,  Mo.,  70  miles  west  by  south  of 
Quincy,  111.;  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  and  the  Wabash  railroads  (Map:  Mis- 
souri, D  2).  It  has  the  coimty  insane  asylum, 
a  fine  court-house,  and  private  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  city  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  section  having  coal  and  timber, 
and  there  are  flour  mills,  carriage  and  wagon 
factories,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  man- 
ufactories of  shears,  dishwashing  machines, 
bricks,  cigars,  etc.  The  water-works  and  electric 
light  plant  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  3371;  in  1900,  4068. 

MACON,  Nathaioel  (1758-1837).  An  Ameri- 
can political  leader.  He  was  bom  in  Warren 
Coimty,  N.  C,  of  Huguenot  parentage,  and  was 
educated  at  the  (Dollege  of  New  Jersey  (Prince- 
ton). When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out, 
he  left  college  and  enlisted  as  a  volunteer.  He 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the 
British  and  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  and  was 
with  Greene  in  his  retreat  across  Carolina.  He 
left  the  army  in  February,  1781,  to  take  a  seat 
as  Senator  in  the  Legislature,  in  which  he 
served  until  December,  1785.  In  1786  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
but  declined  to  serve,  being  opposed  to  the  State's 
sending  delegates  to  the  old  Congress.  He  vig- 
orously opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
on  the  ground  that  it  conferred  too  much  power 
on  the  general  Government.  In  1791  he  ac- 
cepted a  seat  in  Congress,  in  which  he  served 
without  interruption  until  1815,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
Republican  victory  of  1801  led  to  his  election 
to  the  Speakership  of  the  House,  a  position  which 
he  filled  acceptably  tmtil  1806.  While  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  Macon  served  as  president  pro  tern, 
from  1826  to  1827.  In  politics  he  was  a  Jefifer- 
sonian  Republican  of  the  strict  construction 
school.  In  1828  he  retired  from  the  United  States 
Senate  of  his  own  accord,  and  until  his  death  in 
1837,  lived  in  teclusion  on  his  plantation,  except 
that  in  1835  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  (Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  1836 
was  a  Presidential  elector.  A  biographical  sketch 
of  Macon  was  prepared  by  E.  R.  Cotton  (Balti- 


more, 1840).     Consult  also  the  Jimerioan  Hi9^ 
iorioal  Review  (New  York,  1902). 

mAoONITAIS,  m&'k6'nA^  The  name  of  aa 
ancient  district  in  Burgundy,  corresponding  to  the 
present  Arrondissement  of  MAcon,  m  the  French, 
Department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire. 

MACOBIS,  m&-k(^rls.  A  seaport  of  the  Re- 
public of  Santo  Domingo,  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Haiti,  on  the  Bay  of  Dos 
Rios,  43  miles  east  of  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent. 

KAOOUN,  m&k^n^  John  (1832—).  A 
Canadian  botanist  and  naturalist,  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Ireland.  He  came  to  Canada  in  hia 
nineteenth  year,  and  in  1868  he  was  appointed 

Srofessor  of  botany  and  geology  in  Albert  College, 
lelleviile,  but  resigned  his  professorship  in  187(^ 
in  order  to  accept  Government  work  in  connection 
with  an  expedition  to  ascertain  the  natural 
resources  of  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories^ 
Subsequently  he  was  employed  by  the  Canadian 
Government  in  other  scientific  work  in  his  de- 
partment. In  1882  he  was  appointed  botanist  t» 
the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of 
Canada,  and  in  1887  was  made  assistant  director 
of  the  survey.  Several  foreign  and  Canadian 
learned  societies  admitted  him  to  honorary  mem- 
bership. In  addition  to  numerous  scientifie 
papers  and  reports  he  wrote :  Manitoba  and  the 
Great  Jforthweat  (1882);  and  The  Forests  of 
Canada  and  Their  Dietrihutvyn  (1895). 

• 

KAOOYA,  m&-ke/yft,  or  Macahuba  Palm.  A 
kind  of  palm.    See  Macaw  Tree. 

McPHEB/BON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat 
of  McPherson  County,  Kan.,  153  miles  west  by 
south  of  Topeka;  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  £  3).  It  is  the  seat  of 
McPherson  Ck>llege  (German  Baptist) ;  and  there 
are  fine  court  house,  opera  house,  and  high  school 
buildings.  The  city  is  the  commercial  centre  for 
importiuit  agricultural,  dairying,  and  stock-rais- 
ing interests,  and  has  grain  elevators,  fiour  mills, 
etc.    Population,  in  1890,  3172;  in  1900,  2996. 

KACPHEBSON,  Sir  David  Lewis  (1818-96). 
A  Canadian  statesman,  bom  September  12,  1818, 
at  Inverness,  Scotland.  He  was  educated  there 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  Emigrating  to  Ontario  in 
1835,  he  entered  a  firm  of  railroad  contractors 
and  was  subsequently  president  of  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Railroad  Company,  which  undertook  to 
build  a  railroad  through  British  Columbia.  Hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Canada  from  1864  to  1867,  he  was  called  (1867) 
to  the  Dominion  Senate,  of  which  he  was  elected 
Speaker  in  1880.  In  1883  he  resigned  to  become 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  position  which  he  held 
till  1885.  For  his  services  he  was  knighted  in 
1884.  His  publications  consist  of  pamphlets  rela- 
tive to  finance,  such  as  Banking  and  Currencjf 
(1869).    He  died  August  16,  1896. 

McPHEBSOlT,  Edwabd  (1830-95).  An 
American  journalist,  bom  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He 
graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College  in  1848,  and 
studied  law,  but  soon  became  a  journalist.  He 
became  prominently  identified  with  the  organiza- 
tion in  1856  of  the  new  Republican  Party  at  Har- 
risburg,  where  he  lived,  and  in  1858  and  again 
in  I860  was  a  Republican  member  of  Congress. 
He  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rer- 
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tinue  for  a  ahort  time,  and  from  1863  to  1873,  ond  lieutenant.  For  a  year  after  his  sradoation 
from  1881  to  1883,  and  from  1889  to  1891  waa  he  was  assistant  instructor  of  practical  engineer- 
clerk  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  ing  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  waa  next  en- 
He  was  permanent  president  of  the  Republican  gaged  from  1854  to  1857  as  assistant  engineer 
National  Convention  in  1876,  in  1877-78  was  upon  the  defenses  of  the  harbor  of  New  York  and 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the  improvement  of  Hudson  River.  In  1857  he 
and  from  1878  to  1880  was  editor  of  the  Phila-  superintended  the  building  of  Fort  Delaware,  and 
delphia  Press,  He  became  editor  of  The  Hand-  in  1857-61  was  superintending  engineer  of  the 
book  of  Politics  in  1872,  and  from  1877  until  his  construction  of  the  defenses  of  Alcatraz  Island, 
death  was  editor  of  the  Neio  York  Tribune  At-  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
manac.  He  was  also  a  political  editorial  writer  Civil  War  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Boston, 
on  the  Tribune.  He  published  A  Political  His-  where  he  raised  a  force  of  engineers;  and  in 
tory  of  the  United  States  During  the  Great  Re-  Au^pist,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain  of 
bellion  (1865),  and  A  Political  History  of  the  engmeers.  The  following  November  he  was  made 
United  States  During  Reconstruction  (1870).  aide-de-camp     to     General     Halleck,     and     as- 

ICACPHBBSOH.jAiiM  (1736-06).  TranBla-  Z^l^J^^'^L^  ^^^S^t^^J^J^ 

tor-  of  the  OMianic  poems)  born  .t  Ruthven.  ffiia^'^'tf^AS    1862    iT^^d   L  dS3 

Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  October  27.  1736.  After  '*''™'y   ^..^P"''_ "J't,  "*   servett   as  ciuei 

Zshing  his  studies  at  King's  Collie,  Aberdeen.  «»«>»?«'  <>«»  «>«  »^«  »*  ««!?«»  <^^\  *»kjj« 

fcTV.™™  .  .-Iiw^J..*_rT_  kt.  «r*L.  -511.™.  P*rt  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  and  In  the 

K£  SlHS\SS  fe~  ^f  ^^i^s^anT^e^ 

M^kX  ^artl/o'^°rn"fr^r.nTjr"Ho^:  ^S^lri^tr^nd^thr  T^'rK^tiiet 

^L^^rof°i^^^'*of t];^he"^£or:  Js^F^^ft^r^r'^^f^d'^.it^'?  -?s  vS 

thTwslatl^  °   S  4«^tations  '^i^S^  ^^^  '"^  P"**  attempted  to  reUke  it  in  October, 

to   num^r    Ip^red  rnS^der^^^^  ,^8«2.  McPherjon  .uc«eded  in  penetrati.^  their 

^•^-frl'^^^^'w^^"^  Co.fec««l  ^n  .*.  Tpl^^'^S^^r^^rc^SMAflriorTt^l'^ 

ttftt^!!to„^*LtZ^°i;^rii3\rhur^h^n  the  Confederates.     For  hU  seryice.  at  Corinth. 

^Lirf^H^^i^  o«ll^Mt.^h!^«  t^^n,X^  McPherson  was  made  major-general  of  volunteeri 

a  subscription  to  Mable  BJacpherson  to  make  a  ^^^    g    ^^^     j^  December  he  was  put  at 

tour  through  the  Highlands  for  the  purpose  of  Tr    r^  ,  ' .  .X.    a       T^u  /i              j  u  j 

collecting  more  ancient  Gaelic  poems.  *The  result  *•?«  .»'«»4  •£,«'5  Seventeenth  Corps,  and  had  a 

was  theVblication  in_London^f  alleged  tram.  t^'^^^H  f  ",i".S"?*  V^-nif^P-  "" 


1  cam- 


lations  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  bearing  the  titles:  OTU™'°\f^T^**tll"„f"vi^£S^'M^ 

Fingnl,  an  EjriTpoem,  in  Bw  Books  (1762)  ;  and  A^'f^ft..  "^IS^  rt!  ™L3^«^'  ^ 

m  in^    n^JL    £     n^'^LA  n2^u^  /i'rflo\  Pnerson  was,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Gen- 

TTf^J^  n?  ^Z^^  I!Jnf.^in^^?H  in  th!  ;  ^^^^  0'*^^,  ippSuted  a  brigadier-general  in  the 

A  storm  of  ^^"^'•f  ^"7  »^^%^  .«^f/,^^  Regular  Amy  Vnd  commanler  of  Se  District  of 

fpenuineness.     Blair  defended  their  authenticity;  tt;5,-k„^«     f«  -i?^k*.,«*«.   iqa^    k«  «^-  ....^^a  ;- 

&.  Johnson  called  for  the  Gaelic  manuscripts,  Vicksburg     In  February,  1864   he  wasaecond  m 

i'  """""""    A  /li-u        •  a  iT^i «*  JT™  command  to  Sherman  in  the  latter's  expedition  to 

which  were  not  ^<>rth«)ming  S^^^^  Meridian,  and  on  Mawh  12th  was  i^e  com- 
agreed  that  though  the  f '^"^f  «»"*^i«  Pf  ™  mander  of  the  Department  and  Army  of  the  Ten- 
are  largely  the  work  of  Macpherson,  yet  th^^  nessee.  In  that^ommand  he  maintained  the 
have  a  real  basis  in  Gaelic  lege^^d.  As  a  sub-  t^^j^n  he  had  won  in  Mississippi,  and  ren- 
atantial  result  of  his  fame,  Macpherson  was  ,JLj  „«i„„ki«  ^^i^  ^,i*<n»  qviJJ»..«>.  ^«. 
appointed     Surveyor-General    of    tL     Floridas  <^^  valuable   service  during  Shennan  s  cam- 

(%A)  with  a  Jaiy  for  life,  and  agent  to  the  f^^TnirSed^ 

Nawabof  Arcot(1779).  He ef  ered ^arH^^^^^^^^  :rd"ll?f1nd \?^^t s"m^^^^^ 

t  ^ylars^^  ^-^  ^]'\  ^<^^^r°  ^^^^^^^  \^  ^I 

he  had  purchased  in  Inverness-shire,  where  he  successful  assault  up^  ^f  ^«*<''^'«  P«"V<>'^  »* 

died,  February  17,  1796.    His  body  was  sent  to  Kenesaw  Mountain.     Shortly  thereafter  he  was 

England   and   interred   at   his   own   request   in  engaged  m  the  series  of  conflict  around  Atl^^ 

Westminster  Abbey.    For  the  widespread  interest  ^\?^^  of  which,  on  July  22,  1864,  he  was  killed, 

in  Macpherson's  translations  and  their  immense  while  making  a  reconnoissance.    General  Grant, 

influence  on  literature,  consult:   Beers,  English  *^*  *«**«.'  recommending  him  for  promotion  m 

Romanticism  (New  York,  1898) ;  for  their  rela-  loo3,  praised  him  as    one  of  the  ablest  engineers 

tion  to  their  originals,  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book,  and  most  skillful  generals,"  and  in  his  Personal 

ed.  bv  MacLaughlan,  with  introduction  by  Skene  Memoirs,  says :  "In  the  death  of  McPherson  the 

(London,    1862)  ;    and    Poems   of   Ossian,   with  army  lost  one  of  its  ablest,  purest,   and  best 

translations  by  Clerk  (Edinburgh,  1870).  Consult  generals." 

also  Poems,  trans,  by  Macpherson,  with  introd.,         HcQUAID,  m'-kwftd',  Bebnaso  Johw    (1823 

ed.  by  Todd  (London,  1888) ;  Life  and  Letters,  _^      r^he  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Roch- 

by  Saunders   (London,  1894).     See  Ossian.  ^g^er,  N.  Y.     He  was  bom  in  New  York  City; 

McPHEBSON,   James   Bibdsete    (1828-64).  studied  at  Chambly  College,  near  Montreal,  and 

An  eminent  American  soldier,  prominent  on  the  then  entered  Saint  John's  College  at  Fordham* 

Federal  side  in  the  Civil  War.    He  was  bom  in  N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  in   1843.     He  waa 

Sandusky,  Ohio;  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  ordained  a  priest  in  1848,  and  was  sent  to  New 

West  Point  in  1863,  having  as  classmates  such  Jersey,  where  he  founded  Seton  Hall  College  and 

men  as  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  John  B.  Hood,  and  Seminary,  of  which  he  was  president  for  ten 

-John  M.   Schofield;   and  was  appointed  to  the  years,  though  for  part  of  that  time  also  rector 

Corps  of  Engineers,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  sec-  M  the  cathedral  in  Newark.    In  1868  he  beoamt 
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Bishop  of  Rochester.    He  devoted  himself  espe-  fourteen  months  he  was  defeated  near  Antioch, 

ciftlly  to  organizing  parochial  schools.  and  murdered  in  his  flight. 

MACQXTABIBy    mA-kw6r^.     An   Australian  MACnBUyBIXTSy  Ambbosius  Theooosius.     A 

river,  a  tributary  of  the  Darling  (q.v.).  Latin  grammarian  of  the  early  fifth  century. 

MAC&AXrCHENIA,     mft'kr|^-ke^nI-&     (Xeo-  He  appears  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Greek,  but 

Lat.,    from    Gk.   /Mucpo^xifv,    makraucMn,    long-  nothing  whatever  is  known  of  his   life.     Two 

necked,  from  fiajcpAt,  makrw,  long  +  a^ijv,  ati*  of   his    works   remain,   entitled    Commentarius 

ch&n,  neck).    A  fossil  ungulate  mammal  of  the  ^  Cicerone  in  Somnium  Scipionis,  and  Satwrna- 

sijse  of  a  camel,  found  in  the  Pleistocene  beds  of  liorum  Conviviorum  Lihri  Beptem.    The  former 

Argentina.     Although  of  a  generalized  type,  it  is  the  best  known,  and  was  much  read  during  the 

somewhat  resembled  the  camels   in  respect  of  Middle  Ages;   the  latter  is  in  the  form  of  a 

the  length  and  structure  of  its  neck.    The  muzzle  dialogue,  and  contains  many  valuable  historical, 

was  provided  with  a  short  proboscis.    The  feet  mytholojrical,  antiquarian,  and  critical  observa- 

were  three-toed,  with  the  toes  about  equal  in  size,  tions.    Of  a  third  work,  De  Differentiie  et  Sooie- 

MACBBADY,  mftk-rMl,  William  Charles  'tJ*^  ^^  l^^tinique  Verbi,  we  possess  ongr 

(17931873).     A  noted  English  tragedian.     He  "^racU  nmde  by  one  Joannes,  thought  to  be 

was  bom  in  London,  March  3,  17937  the  son  of  ^^"^^   Jhe  edttio  prtiu^P^  of  Macrobius  ap- 

a  provincial  theatrical  manager,  and  was  edu-  Pf5^  ^}J'^fj'^  !f  ^'i '''ri'!^r*^***'''^A«'' 

cafcd  at  Rugby.     He  first  p%ed  as  Romeo  at  ^^  »«  ^^  <>' J*P  <2  ^?^V  ^^^!'^''^'  ^®^®" 

Birmingham  ii  1810.     For  foir  years  he  took  ^2)  and  Eyssenhardt  (Leipzig,  1893). 

leading  parts  in  his  father's  company,  and  two  MAC'BOPEa>nJS,  Gbobo   (c.  1476- 1568).    A 

years  later,  in  September,  1816,  made  his  first  philologist  and  dramatist  of  the  Netherlands, 

appearance  before  a  London  audience  as  Orestes  whose  real  name  was  Lankveld.    He  was  bom  at 

in  The  Distreeaed  Mother,  winning  the  applause  (Semert;   was  a  member  of  the  community  of 

of  Kean.     Macready's   progress   in  the   higher  Saint   Jerome,   founded   by   Gert   Groote;    and 

walks  of  the  drama  was  slow,  however,  largely  taught  at  Bois-le-Duc,  Li^,  and  Utrecht.     He 

on  account  of  professional  jealousies.     In  1819  was  an  excellent  scholar,  as  the  times  went,  in 

he    made   a   hit    in   the  character   of   Richard  languages,  mathematics,  and  science,  but  takes 

III.,  and  afterwards  adventured  on  others   of  his  place  in  the  history  of  literature  through 

Shakespeare's  characters  with  success.    In  1826  two  volumes  of  Latin  plays.    Of  these  a  collected 

he  made,  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  and  vis-  edition  was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1562,  and 

ited  Paris  in   1828.     He  became  lessee  of  Co-  several   were   rendered   into   German.     Consult 

vent  Garden  Theatre  in  1837,  and  his  manage-  Jacoby  in  the  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic, 

ment,  though  brief,  was  distinguished  by  the  high  vol.  zz.  (Leipzig,  1884). 

character  of  his  company  and  his  productions.  MACBOPOXA,      mAk'rft-pi/mA       (Neo-Lat., 

Later  he  managed  Dmry  Lane  for  a  time,  but  f^om  Gk.  /uutp^t,  makros,  long  -j-   wC^,^,    pCma, 

without  pwuniarysucoMs.    He  visited  America  ^^^^^r,  lid).    A  fossil  fish  of  the  order  Crossop' 

*w"^?^u*"?  ^^  ^^^^'}^*.l^t^l^ }^  1848-49,  terygii,  found  preserved  in  fine  condition  in  the 

when  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  a  not  ^h/il  ^^ds  of  the  English  Cretaceous  formations, 

which  took  place  in  the  Astor  Place  Opera  Hoiue  j^^  ^od    was  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  of 

at  New  York  (May  1(),  1849),  aS  a  result  of  the  ^^ci^     (         ^^^  was  covered  with  overlapping 

jealousy  of  the  American  actor  Edwin  Forrest.  ^j-^  ^^^^  rj^^  ^^^  ^^  protected  by  lithe? 

On  his  return  home  Macready  was  engagiid  at  the  |          to^es.     The  fins  are  simply  lobite  and 

Haymarket,  but  his  theatrical  career  wm  brought  ^^j^^  ^^  anterior  and  posterior  aorsal,  an  anal, 

to   a    conclusion    with    his    farewel     benefit    at  ^      i^  ^j,  of  pectoral^^d  pelvic,  and  a  broad 

^J^'nl  iV"°u'  ""^  ^®4™*7o?^',i?5^-  x?^  ^'T^  <^»^dal  fin-    The  air  bladder  was  ossified  and  is 

at   Cheltenham  on  April  27,   1873.     Macready  ^ften  found  preserved  in  the  better  specimens, 

was    a    fine    and    impressive    player,    and    a  g^  Ganoid. 

conscientious  student  of  his  art.     He  succeeded  ^«^'«.«^ 

best  in  the  graver  characters  of  the  drama,  hav-  MACTBOBPOBAH'Oimff.      A    spore    case, 

ing  more  of  the  sUteliness  of  Kemble  than  of  See  MBaASPORAiroiUH. 

the  fire  of  Kean.    Consult  his  Reminiscences,  and  MAOnEtOSPOKE.      The    larger    of    the    two 

Selections  from  His  Diaries  and  Letters   edited  j^inds  of  spores  of  higher  planU.    See  Meoabpom:. 
by  Pollock  (London  and  New  York,  1876) ;  Lady 

Pollock,   Macready  as  I  Knew  Him    ( London,  MACBOSPOB^OPHYIiIi.     In  higher  plants, 

1884) ;  Archer,  William  Charles  Macready  (Lon-  the  structure  that  bears  macrospores.      See  Mega- 

don,  1890) ;  Baker,  English  Actors  from  Shake-  spobophyll.      • 

spearc  to  Macready  (New  York.  1879);  Lewes,  SCACBOZA^lOA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  Gk.  Auurpfc, 
On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (ib*  ISjg) ;  ^^j^ros,  large  -f  t^^jJa,  eamia,  loss;  so  called  be- 
Marston.  Our  Recent  Actors  (London,  1890).  ^ause  of  the  sterile  appearance  of  the  male  fructi- 
MACBI^NTTSy  M.  Opeliub  (a.d.  164-218).  fication).  A  genus  of  about  a  dozen  species  of 
A  Roman  Emperor.  He  was  a  native  of  Mauri-  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cycadaceae,  widely 
tania  and  became  pretorian  prefect  under  Cara-  distributed  over  Australia.  The  fronds,  which 
calla.  whom  be  caused  to  be  assassinated  on  the  somewhat  resemble  those  of  palms,  are  used  in 
expedition  against  Parthia  in  a.d.  217.  He  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Palm  Sunday. 
at  once  chosen  Emperor  by  the  army,  and  the  The  underground  stem,  which  is  large  and  tur- 
Senate  confirmed  the  choice.  He  fought  a^inst  nip-like,  but  covered  with  scales  or  leaf-scars, 
the  Parthians,  neither  side  gaining  a  decisive  contains  a  substance  resembling  tra^cantb,  and 
victory,  made  terms  with  them,  and  returned  to  is  rich  in  starch,  which  may  be  readily  obtained 
Antioch.  His  severe  discipline  aroused  the  by  grinding  and  washing.  All  the  species  con- 
anger  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  gained  over  by  tain  a  poisonous  principle  that  is  destroyed  by 
the  relatives  of  Caracalla,  and  after  a  reign  of  heat    The  nuts  of  Macrogamia  spiralis  are  ed- 
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ible,  but  are  used  only  in  times  of  scarcity.  Some 
of  the  species  are  often  seen  in  greenhouses. 

MACRU^BA.    See  Cbustaoea. 

HACBU^US  (Neo-Lat,  from  Gk.  /Mucp6t, 
makro8,  long  +  o^.  oura,  tail).  The  tjrpe  ge- 
nus of  a  family  of  iisaes  (Macrurids),  which  are 
closely  allied  to  the  cods,  seeming  degenerate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  stock,  and  differing  chiefly  in 
the  elongate  and  degenerate  condition  of  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body,  which  tapers  to  the  thin, 
much  compressed  tan.  (See  Plate  of  Codfish 
Ain>  Allies.)  All  are  pelagic  and  most  of  them 
inhabit  the  deeps,  and  have  the  characteristics  of 
deep-sea  fishes.  Bathygadus  is  another  prominent 
genus.  Consult  Goode  and  Bean,  Oceanic  Ichthy- 
ology  (Washington,  1896).     See  Deep-Sea  £x- 

PLOBATION. 

KAClfy  m&^^.  One  of  the  lowest  tribes  of 
the  Amazon  region,  with  no  fixed  residence,  but 
wandering  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  principally  to  the  west  of  it,  in  North- 
western Brazil.  They  are  naked  and  without 
houses,  but  stitch  a  few  palm  leaves  together  to 
serve  as  a  shelter  at  night  in  case  of  rain.  They 
live  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  using 
poisoned  arrows,  and  are  Hostile  to  other  tribes. 
Their  hair  is  wavy  and  almost  curly.  They  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Maca  (q.v.),  or  with 
the  Maco  of  the  Upper  Orinoco. 

MACULA  (Lat.,  spot).  A  macule,  spot,  or 
stain,  of  limited  area  and  circumscribed,  without 
elevation  or  depression  of  surface.  Maculjs  is 
a  term  used  in  dermatology  of  not  only  macular 
diseases,  but  also  some  vesicular  and  papular 
affections,  including  nsevus,  ephelis,  spilus,  moles, 
etc. 

HACX7I/LA.     A  town  of  Arabia.     See  Ma- 

MacVEAOH,mftk-vfl',  Wayne  (1833— ).  An 
American  lawyer  and  Cabinet  officer.  He  was 
bom  at  Phoenixville,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1853,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Westchester,  Pa.,  in  1856.  From  1859  to 
1864  he  was  district  attorney  of  Chester  County. 
He  became  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  of  that  party  in  1863. 
He  also  attained  great  distinction  at  the  bar.  In 
1870-71  he  was  United  States  Minister  to  Turkey, 
and  in  liB71  led  the  fight  in  Republican  State 
politics  against  Simon  Cameron,  his  father-in- 
law.  In  1872-73  he  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention.  In 
1877  he  was  chairman  of  the  'MacVeagh  Com- 
mission,* sent  by  President  Hayes  to  represent 
him  unofficially  in  Louisiana,  and  secure  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  political  differences 
in  that  State.  In  March,  1881,  he  entered  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Garfield  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, but  resigned  on  the  accession  of  President 
Arthur,  and  resumed  his  law  practice.  He  sup- 
ported Cleveland  for  the  Presidency  in  1892,  and 
from  1893  to  1897  was  Ambassador  to  Italy.  In 
1896  and  1900,  however,  he  again  supported  Re- 
publican candidates. 

KacWHIBTEB,  mftk-whdr^tSr,  John  (1839 
— ).  A  Scotch  painter,  bom  at  Inglis  Green, 
near  Edinburgh.  He  ran  away  from  home  and 
became  a  pupil  of  the  art  school  of  the  Board  of 
Manufacturers,  Edinburgh.    Ruskin  praised  his 


sketches  of  fiowers,  and  used  them  in  his  Oxford 
class.  The  most  characteristic  of  his  works  are 
his  noble  Highland  landscapes.  In  1869  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  London,  and  in  1877  made  a 
visit  to  the  United  States,  where  he  executed 
some  notable  studies  of  Californian  scenery. 

HACY,  mft^sX,  Jesse  ( 1842— ) .  An  American 
historian,  bom  in  Henry  County,  Ind.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Iowa  (DoUege  in  1870;  was  immediately 
appointed  to  the  faculty,  and  became  professor 
of  constitutional  histoiy  and  political  science  in 
1885.  Macy  published:  Civil  Oovemment  in 
Iowa  (1881);  Institutional  Beginnings  in  o 
Western  State  (1883) ;  Our  Oovemment  (1886); 
The  English  Constitution  (1897) ;  and  Political 
Parties  in  the  United  States,  1846-61  (1900). 

MADAGH,  me/dAch,  Imbe  (1823-64).  An 
Hungarian  poet,  bom  in  the  county  of  N6grftd. 
He  studied  law  and  became  notary  for  his  dis- 
trict. In  1861  he  published  a  dramatic  poem 
called  Az  ember  tragMidja  ("The  Tragedy  of 
Man"),  which  was  considered  the  best  of  its 
kind  that  had  appeared  in  Hungary.  There  are 
several  German  translations  (1865-90).  His  col* 
lected  works  were  published  by  Paul  Gyulai  in 
1880. 

KAD'AQAS^GAB  (corrupted  from  Magf^ 
daxo;  formerly  called  by  the  natives  Isao  rehetra 
Izao,  this  whole,  i.e.  world,  and  Ny  anivon  ny 
riakUf  [land]  in  the  midst  of  the  flood).  The 
fourth  largest  island  in  the  world,  being  sur- 
passed in  area  only  by  Greenland,  New  Guinea, 
and  Borneo.  It  is  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
off  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Mozambique  Channel.  It  lies 
between  latitudes  11**  58^  and  25**  35'  S.,  and 
longitudes  43*'  19'  and  dO*"  27'  E.  It  is  980  miles 
long  and  358  miles  in  its  greatest  width,  with  an 
area  ( including  the  few  adjacent  islets )  of  228,- 
500  square  miles  (estimated),  or  about  two  and 
one-half  times  that  of  Great  Britain  (Map: 
Africa,  J  6). 
'TopooBAPHT  Ain>  Gboloot.  Madagascar  may 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  regions.  The  central 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island,  or  more  than 
half  of  it,  are  very  mountainous  and  are  formed 
of  primitive  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  except  for 
a  narrow  fringe  of  sedimentary  rocks  along  the 
coast.  Gneiss,  and  particularly  granitoid  gneiss, 
predominates ;  there  are  also  many  granite  dykes, 
and,  here  and  there,  basalts,  the  cones  of  ancient 
volcanoes,  magnetite,  and  other  iron  ores,  and 
numerous  hot  springs.  The  gneiss,  decomposed 
to  great  depths,  forms  the  reddish,  clayey  soil 
that  covers  most  of  these  highlands.  The  vol- 
canic,  centres  (now  extinct)  of  this  region  are 
Mount  Ankaratra  in  the  central  region,  the  cul- 
minating summit  of  the  island  (nearly  9000  feet 
high),  Mount  Amber  near  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  and  Ivohitsombe  near  the  southeast  coa^t, 
north  of  Fort  Dauphin.  These  highlands,  the 
primitive  land  mass,  rise  from  3000  to  6000  feet 
above  the  sea. 

The  western  and  southern  regions  and  a  con- 
siderable district  in  the  north  are  comparatively 
low,  not  much  over  600  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
are  built  up  of  sedimentary  rocks,  of  Permo- 
carboniferous.  Secondary  and  Eocene  strata.  Here 
also  are  many  volcanic  cones,  that  have  pierced 
through  the  sedimentary  fossiliferous  beds.  The 
lowlands,  broken  by  some  ranges  of  hills  extend* 
ing  north  and  south,  rise  gently  to  the  central 
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highlands,  and  the  riven  have  excavated  numer*  chief  industries,  and  are  capable  of  large  ex- 

ouB  valleys,  so  that  the  west  of  the  island  is,  pansion.     The  chief  products  are  rice   (318,000 

for  the  most  part,  a  deeply  dissected  plain.    The  hectares  in  1901),  manioc   (constantly  growing 

coasts  are  in  the  main  comparatively  straight  in  area),  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  vanilla, 

with  no  deep  indentations.    Tne  northwest  coast,  and    sweet    potatocjs.      Madagascar    has    about 

however,  is  broken  up  by  great  inlets,  some  of  1,600,000  head  of  cattle,  and  the  herds  increased 

them  landlocked,  so  that  Mojanga  and  a  few  by  300,000  head  in  1901.    Grold,  copper,  iron,  lead, 

other  bays  are  among  the  largest  and  finest  of  sulphur,  and  a  few  other  minerals  exist.    Gold 

natural  harbors.    Elsewhere  the  island  is  poorly  was  obtained  in  1898  to  the  amount  of  $66,000; 

supplied  with  good  ports  for  shipping.  1899,  $216,000;   1900,  $698,000;  the  exhaustion 

Htdbogbafht.  Katurally,  the  rivers  that  are  of  some  of  the  placer  diggings  reduced  the  out- 
most important  in  an  economic  sense  flow  down  put  in  1901.  The  manufacturing  industries  are 
the  western  slope  across  the  plains  to  Mozam-  confined  chiefiy  to  the  weaving  of  silk,  cotton, 
bique  Channel.  The  largest  of  these  western  and  palm  fibres,  which  is  done  exclusively  on 
rivers  are  the   Betsiboka,  the  Tsiribihina,  the  hand  looms. 

Mangoka,  and  the  Onilahy,  all  navigable  for  some  Gommebge.    While  the  oversea  trade  of  Mada- 

distance  by  small  vessels,  and  the  Betsiboka  for  grascar  is  increasing  every  year,  most  of  it  is  with 

about   100  miles.     The  eastern  rivers  are  tor-  France.      The    preferential    tariff    in    favor    of 

rential  streams  making  their  short  course  to  the  France  reduces  the  trade  with  other  countries, 

sea  through  gloomy  but  magnificent  gorges  under  j^  1901,  13,440  vessels  of  2,458,952  tons  visited 

the  shade  of  the  densest  forest  growths.     The  the  ports.    The  value  of  the  total  external  com- 

largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Mangoro.    The  only  merce  of  the  colony  was  65,000,000  francs  in  1901, 

lake  of  importance  is  the  Alaotra,  among  the  ag  against  51,000,000  in  1900.    The  importe  were 

mountains  of  the  northeast.    South  of  Tamatave,  valued  at  46,000,000,  and  the  exports  at  9,000,- 

on  the  east  coast,  is  a  series  of  lagoons  which  the  qOO  francs,  four-fifths  of  the  trade  being  in  com- 

French   have  connected  by  30  miles  of  canals,  modities  brought  into  the  country.     The  most 

making  an   inland  waterway  about    100   miles  important  import  is  French  cotton  cloth.     The 

^^^S-                     ,            ,                     ...  Malagasy    as    well    as    Europeans    regard    the 

Climate.  Owing  to  its  geographical  position  amount  of  their  purchases  of  cotton  cloth  as  the 
and  the  considerable  elevation  of  a  large  part  of  criterion  of  the  island's  prosperity.  Rice  has 
the  island,  Madagascar  has  both  the  temperate  the  second  place  among  the  imports,  though 
and  tropical  climates.  The  centre,  with  a  mean  Madagascar  should  be  a  rice-exporting  country, 
elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  has  a  temperate  The  apathy  and  indolence  of  the  natives  are  re- 
climate  with  a  dry  and  wet  season  and  a  tern-  sponsible  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  rice  crop, 
perature  rarely  rising  above  72*».  Here  white  but  the  stimulus  the  French  authorities  are 
men  can*  best  live  and  labor.  The  east  has  a  giving  to  this  industry  is  expected  soon  to  make 
warm  and  humid  climate  with  rain  nearly  every  the  crop  at  least  sufficient  for  the  home  needs. 
day  in  the  year,  the  precipitotion  at  Tamatave,  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  gold,  raphia 
for  example,  being  over  90  inches  in  a  year.  The  (fibre),  and  beef  cattle.  The  chief  ports  in  order 
hot  west  coast  has  a  dry  and  a  wet  season.  All  of  importance  are  Tamatave,  Mojanga,  and  Ant- 
the  coast  regions  are  very  unhealthful.  The  geranana.  The  French  are  expending  large  sums 
south  of  the  island  is  marked  by  Jong  periods  of  to  improve  interior  communications,  and  business 
drought.  Sometimes  not  a  drop  of  rain  falls  in  ^as  stimulated  in  1902  by  the  completion  of  the 
»  year.  wagon  road  from  Antananarivo  (q.v.)  to  the  east 

Flora.     The  flora  is  very  rich  and  varied;  coast,  where  there  is  a  water  route  through  the 

three-fourths  of  the  species  are  endemic  and  there  lagoons  to  Tamatave.     A  railroad  between  the 

are  almost  4000  indijienous  species;  but  from  a  g^st  coast  and  Antananarivo   is  also  building, 

botanical  point  of  view  the  east,  west,  centre.  There  is  regular  steamship  service  between  Mada- 

and  south  differ  greatly.    The  east,  receiving  the  ^^^^^j,  ^^^  Marseilles. 

lar^r  rainfall,  has  extensive  forests  of  tropical  ^he  administration  of  the  island  has  been  since 

timber    including    many    valuable    species       A  1397  i„  the  hands  of  a  Govemor-General,  assisted 

Urge  part  of  the  <^«?t«^{  «» ,*^«  ^^^^^^^^         ^'^  by  an  administrative  council.    The  interior  part 

comparatively  dry,  is  almost  destitute  of  vege-  [  ^       j  ^  .     administered  by  residents  and 

tation.    It  IS  only  around  the  villages  and  along  .           *»*»"**  *»  •««**«    u^*^     ^j         ^x         *"* 

the  rivers  that  trees  iftid  cultivated  lands  are  vice-residents    under    the    supervision    of    the 

found.     The  reason  is  that  the  moisture-laden  Governor-General  The  F^^^^^^ 

winds  from  the  Indian  Ocean  part  with  their  ^™  ^«^«  i^^?V*  '^'^'^ZJ''^'^  ^',.**^"^  i^ 

water  vapor  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  moun-  000  men,  of  which  over  8,000  are  natives.     The 

tains  and  west  of  the  crests  there  is  much  smaller  expenditures  of  France  on  Madagascar  for  1903 

rainfall.     In  the  west  are  found  large  expanses  amounted  to  over  27,000,000  francs.    The  revenue 

of  prairies  adapted  for  extensive  cattle-raising,  of  the  colony  shows  an  increase  from  a  little  over 

with  here  and  there  clumps  of  timber  and  isolated  9,000,000    francs    in    1897    to    about   22,000,000 

trees.    A  belt  of  forest  parallels  the  west  coast  francs  in  1902.     The  revenue  is  obUined  from 

at  some  distance  from  it,  but  it  is  by  no  means  taxation,  which  is  very  heavy.    Madagascar  has 

so  luxuriant  as  the  eastern  forests.     Cacti  and  a  considerable  debt.    It  has  three  banks,  two  of 

euphorbias  are  found  in  the  dry  south,  where  the  them  branch  institutions.     The  system  of  using 

botanical  aspects  of  the  country  resemble  those  forced  native  labor  is  still  practiced.    There  are 

of  the  dry  plateaus  of  Mexico.  elementary  schools  provided  by  the  Government, 

Fauiva.    See  Malagasy  Subreoion.  in  which  the  French  and  Malagasy  languages  are 

EcoNomc  Condition.    In  spite  of  its  size  and  taught,  as  well  as  agricultural  and  industrial 

abundance  of  natural  wealth,  Madagascar  is  only  schools.    There  are  four  normal  schools,  a  school 

beginning  to  be  turned  to  important  economic  of  medicine,  and  a  professional  school.    The  col- 

Account.    Agriculture  and  cattle-raising  are  the  ony  has  a  system  of  courts. 
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Population.    Madagascar  has  a  population  of  land  of  Africa.    The  diaooreiy  of  the  ialaad  bj 

approzimately  2,500,000.     The  chief  races  are  the  Portuguese  occurred,  not  in  1506  as  is  gn- 

the  Hovas,  who  number  about   1,000,000,  and  erally  sUted,  but  in  1600,  when,  according  to 

live   in   the  central   highlands,   the   Sakalavas,  Grandidier  and  Bedus,  IHcgo  Suares  sic^ted  the 

and  the  Betsimisarakas.    A  number  of  them  have  land  and  named  it  Sfto  Lonicnco.    Attempts  at 

been  converted  to  Christianity,  but  the  majority  settlement  made  before  1540  by  the  Dutch,  Ei^- 

are  still  in  a  state  of  paganism.    Malagasy,  a  lish,  and  Portuguese  failed,  but  in  the  seien- 

language  closely  related  to  theme  of  the  Malay  teenth  century  the  French  set  up  a  claim  to 

Peninsula  and  JPolynesia,  is  spoken  all  over  the  Madagascar,  or  Dauphin§,  as  they  called  it^  and 

island.     The  number  of  Hindus  and  Chinese  is  in  1642  Louis  XIV.  granted  it  to  the  Compagme 

small,  and  they  are  mostly  engaged  in  trade,  de  rOrient.    Stations  were  established  at  »ainte> 

Antananarivo  is  the  largest  city  of  the  island,  Marie  and  Fort  Dauphin,  but  the  rule  of  the 

and  is  the  capital.  French  was  so  cruel  that  the  natives  rose  in 

The  administration  is  inviting  French  colonists  1672    and    massacred    them.      France    regained 

to  settle  in  the  more  salubrious  parts  of  the  isl-  Sainte-Marie  in  1750,  lost  it  to  Great  Britain 

and,   particularly  soldiers  whose  term   of  ser-  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  reoccnpied  it 

vice  in  Madagascar  has  expired.    Land  is  given  after  1815,  together  with  Tamatave,  Fort  Dau- 

free  to  French  immigrants.    In  1001,  1674  colo-  phin,  and  Sainte-Luoe.     Frendi  influence,  how- 

nists  were  settled  upon  135,618  hectares  of  land  ever,  made  little  progress  owing  to  the  rise  of 

and  were  doing  welL  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Hovaa,  a  people  of 

Ethnologt.  The  generic  term  for  the  natives  the  central  plateau,  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Madagascar  is  MaUgasy.  Of  their  three  prin-  of  Andrianampoinimerina,  had  subjugated  the 
cipal  tribes,  the  Hovas  are  Indonesians,  more  or  greater  part  of  the  island.  During  the  reign  of 
less  mixed  with  Malay.  They  are  supposed  to  Radama  I.  (1810-28)  the  British  gained  the  as- 
be  the  last  wave  of  the  Malay  migration,  coming  oendency.  English  officers  drilled  i&  Hova  troops 
about  eight  centuries  ago.  They  have  straight  and  En^ish  missionaries  introduced  schools  and 
black  hair  and  olive  yellow  skin;  their  eyes  are  the  Christian  religion.  Under  Queen  Rana- 
sometimes  narrow;  their  stature  is  short,  their  valona  I.  (1829-61)  a  strong  reaction  from  Euro- 
noses  prominent  and  sharp;  their  head  is  globu-  pean  ideas  occurred.  Reforms  were  abolished, 
lar.  Agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and  trading  are  the  missionaries  were  persecuted,  and  trade  re- 
their  occupations.  Their  principal  food  is  rice,  lations  with  England  were  broken  off.  An  nn- 
>Iany  customs  and  arts  pointing  to  their  ances-  successful  attack  on  Tamatave  by  the  English 
tral  home  are  preserved,  as  the  square  pile  house,  and  French  in  1845  led  to  a  general  massacre  of 
bellows,  outrigger  canoe,  musical  instruments.  Christian  converts.  After  1853,  however,  the 
dress,  taboo,  infanticide,  ordeal,  burial,  and  the  Europeans  regained  an  entrance  into  the  capital, 
like.  The  Hovas  were  until  recently  the  ruling  Antananarivo,  through  the  influence  Sf  Prince 
people  on  the  island  and  were  gradually  sub-  Rakoto,  heir  to  the  throne.  As  Radama  IL 
jecting  the  other  tribes,  to  which  they  are*  much  Rakoto  showed  himself  friendly  to  the  French, 
superior  in  culture.  They  were  divided  into  and  undertook  to  restore  the  reforms  of  Ra- 
nobles,  freemen,  and  slaves.  In  recent  years,  dama  I.  He  was  murdered  by  the  conservative 
however,  these  class  distinctions  became  weaker  faction  at  Court.  Though  Queen  Ranavalona  IL 
and  the  royal  and  slave  classes  were  finally  adopted  Christianity  in  1869,  the  Hova  Govern- 
abolished  by  the  French.  They  are  nominally  ment  remained  jealous  of  European  aggresskm 
Protestants  in  religion.  The  principal  tribes  and  took  measures  to  prevent  the  foreign  acquisi- 
of  the  Hovas  are  the  Voromahevy,  Tsimianboho-  tion  of  land  in  the  island.  In  1883  t^  invasion 
lahy,  Tsinahafoty,  Mandiavato,  Marovatana,  and  of  French  territory  and  the  plundering  of  Fraidi 
others.  The  Betsileos  living  to  the  south  should  citizens  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Tamatave. 
also  be  placed  with  the  Hovas.  After  two  years'  fighting  Madagascar,  by  treaty. 

The  Betsimisarakas  are  less  pure  than  the  became  virtually  a  protectorate  of  France,  though 
Hovas  and  are  dolichocephalic;  they  are  below  it  retained  its  nominal  independence.  Renewed 
the  average  height  and  have  curly  or  almost  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Hovas  was  followed 
smooth  hair  and  light  chestnut  complexion.  They  in  1895  by  the  dispatch  of  a  French  expedition 
are  rather  backward  in  culture  and  show  influ-  under  Duchesne,  which  occupied  Antananarivo 
ences  due  to  the  Arabs  who  settled  in  Madagas-  and  forced  (}ueen  Ranavalona  III.  to  confirm  the 
car  about  five  centuries  ago.  The  principal  tribes  treaty  of  1885.  In  1896  Madagascar  was  de- 
are  the  Antambahoaka,  Antaimoro,  Antaifasina,  dared  a  colony  of  France,  though  the  native 
Antaisaka,  Antaisara,  Antanosi,  Tanala,  and  Si-  Government  wa^  retained,  and  a  proclamation 
hanaka.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Hovas  early  was  issued  abolishing  slaveiy.  The  same  year 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  the  outbreak  of  a  rebellion  in  which  the  Court 

The  Sakalavas  are  dark,  long-headed,  and  of  was  found  concerned  led  to  the  deposition  of  the 
hiph  stature;  their  hair  is  frizzly,  their  lips  Queen  and  the  institution  of  a  military  govern- 
thick,  and  their  noses  flat.  Most  strongly  of  all  ment.  The  former  Queen  was  exiled  to  Reunion* 
the  Madagascar  tribes  they  show  the  negro  ele-  and  afterward  to  Algeria. 

ment.     The  best-known  tribes  are  the  Menabe,  Bibuoobapht.      Three    comprehensive    works 

Milaka,  Ronondra,  and  Mahafali.  are:  Grandidier,  Hisioire  phjfstque,  naiurelle  et 


History.     The   identity  of  Madagascar  with  poliiigue  de  Madagaaoar  (to  be  in  50  vols., 

the  ancient  Minuthias  has  been  conjectured,  but  1876  et  seq.) ;  Sibree,  The  Ortat  African  hiamd 

not   proved.     The    island   appears   on   Arabian  (London,   1880)  ;   Oliver,  Madaffoacar   (London, 

charts  of  the  twelfth  century  and  it  is  probable  1886),  which  has  an  excellent  bibliography.  Mia- 

that  Arab  traders  visited  the  country  as  early  sion  work  and  manners  and  customs  are  treated 

as  the  eighth   or  ninth   century.     Marco   Polo  in  Sibree,  Madagaaoar  and  lie  People  (London, 

used  the  ntLtne  Madeigascar,  but  apparently  ap-  1870)  ;   La  Vaissiftre,   Hittoire  de  Madagaeear, 

plied  it  to  what  is  now  Mozambique,  on  the  main-  tes  lUhitanis  et  tea  mietUnmaireB  (Paris,  18S4) ; 
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mud  a  late  account  of  Roman  Catholic  3Ii8uoni 
is  Colin  and  8ua,  Madagascar  et  la  mission 
oatholiqus  (Paris,  1895).  For  the  fauna,  con- 
ault:  Pollen  and  Van  Dam,  Reoherches  sur  le 
fauns  de  Madagascar  (5  vols.,  Leyden,  1868) ; 
for  the  people,  McLeod,  Madagascar  and  Its  Peo- 
ple (London,  1866) ;  Oliver,  Madagascar,  and  the 
Malagasy  (London,  1866) ;  Carol,  Ohee  les  Hova, 
au  pays  rouge  (Paris,  1898) ;  for  Madagascar  as 
a  colony,  and  for  the  French  occupation,  Leroy, 
Les  frangais  6  Madagascar  (Paris,  1803) ;  Rou- 
tler,  Les  droits  de  France  sur  Madagascar  (Paris, 
1896) ;  Maude,  Five  Years  in  Madagascar  (Lon- 
don, 1895) ;  Brunet,  La  France  6  Madagascar 
(Paris,  1896) ;  Knight,  Madagascar  in  War  Time 
(London,  1896) ;  Uanotaux,  L'affaire  de  Mada- 
gascar (Paris,  1896) ;  Olivier,  Ce  qu*il  faut  con- 
naitre  de  Madagascar  (Paris,  1895) ;  Dawson, 
Madagascar,  Its  Capabilities  and  Resources  (Lon- 
don, 1895) ;  Burleigh,  Two  Campaigns:  Madagas- 
car and  Ashantee  (London,  1896) ;  Duchesne, 
Rapport  sur  VewpMition  de  Madagascar  (Paris, 
1897)  ;  Mager,  Nos  colonies.  La  vie  d  Madagascar 
(Paris,  1898)  ;  Mignard,  Etude  sur  VHahlisse- 
ment  de  la  domination  fran^ise  d  Madagascar 
(Paris,  1900) ;  Gallieni,  La  pacification  de  Mada- 
gascar (Paris,  1900) ;  Hellot,  La  pacification  de 
Madagascar  (Paris,  1900).  Other  works  are: 
Martineau,  Madagascar  (Paris,  1894) ;  Paisant, 
Madagascar  (Paris,  1896)  ;  Sihree,  A  Madagas- 
car Bibliography  (London,  1885) ;  id.,  Madagas- 
car Before  the  Conquest  (London,  1896) ;  John- 
ston, The  Colonization  of  Africa  (Cambridge, 
1899) ;  Foucart,  Madagascar:  Commerce,  Colo- 
nisation (Paris,  1899) ;  Keller,  Madagascar, 
Mauritius  and  Other  East  African  Islands  (Lon- 
don, 1900). 

MADAGASCAB  (in  n>5geography).  See 
Malagasy  Subreoioit. 

MADAGASCAB  CAT.    A  lemur  (q.v.). 

MADAITB  BOVABY,  mA'd&m^  Wvk'T^. 
The  most  notable  romance  of  Gustave  Flaubert. 
It  is  a  realistic  picture  of  the  degeneration  in 
character  of  a  woman,  the  victim  of  an  imagi- 
nation excited  by  the  reading  of  romantic  tales 
to  despise  the  commonplace.  The  heroine,  wearied 
with  the  monotony  of  her  husband's  character, 
and  seeking  the  experience  of  a  romantic  passion, 
falls  a  victim  to  a  vulgarian,  Rodolphe,who  aban- 
dons her.  Her  second  lover  is  a  law  clerk,  IA>n, 
who  proves  to  be  a  sensual  coward  and  who  aban- 
dons her  when  she  appeals  to  him  for  money  to 
Say  debts  which  she  has  recklessly  incurred.  In 
esperation  at  her  inability  to  discharge  these 
debts  she  poisons  herself.  She  retains  the  love 
of  her  simple-minded  husband  to  the  end. 

HADAME  CHBYSAlTTHtME,  kr^'silN'- 
tAm^  A  romance  by  Pierre  Loti  (1887),  which 
is  concerned  with  the  author's  alleged  experiences 
in  a  temporary  marriage  with  a  Japanese  girl. 

MADAME  SANS-GIiNE,  sftN'zhAn^  A  play 
by  Sardou  and  Moreau,  produced  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, Paris,  in  1893.  The  personages  are  Na- 
poleon I.  and  the  homely  characters  whom  he 
was  uplifting  into  courtiers.  The  play  owed  its 
success  partly  to  its  setting  and  its  brilliant  re- 
production of  the  times. 

MAIXAir,   Mabtin    (1726-90).     An  English 

preacher.     His  father,  a  colonel,  was  a  mem- 

oer  of  Parliament,  and  his  mother  was  an  aunt 

.of  the  poet  Cowper.    From  Westminster  School 


he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  BA.  in  1746.  In  1748  he  was  calle4 
to  the  bar.  Impressed  by  Wesley's  preaching,  he 
gave  up  his  profession;  and,  with  the  aid  id 
Lady  Huntington,  who  had  turned  Methodist,  he 
was  admitted  to  holy  orders.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  became  widelv  known.  In  1780  he 
published  Thelyphthora,  a  book  in  which  it  was 
argued  that  polygamy  is  in  accord  with  the 
Mosaic  law  and  with  Christianity  rightly  un- 
derstood. The  work  created  a  sensation.  Madan 
resigned  Lock  Hospital  and  retired  to  Epsom, 
where  he  died  May  2,  1790.  Besides  the  famous 
Thelyphthora,  Madan  published  a  score  of  other 
books  and  pamphlets,  including  several  on  polyg- 
amy, translations  of  Juvenal  and  Perseus,  and  a 
collection  of  psalms  and  hymns.  He  was  author 
of  the  hymns  "Lo,  He  Comes,"  and  "Hark,  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing." 

MAD  AHTHOKT.  A  nickname  given  to 
Major-General  Anthony  Wayne  because  of  his 
reckless  daring  in  the  American  Revolution. 

MAD  APPLE.    See  Sodom,  Apple  or. 

MAD  CAVALIEB.  A  name  given  to  Prince 
Rupert  of  Bavaria,  nephew  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. 

MADDALONI.  mSid'dk-Wn^,  A  city  and 
railway  centre  in  the  Province  of  Caserta,  Italy, 
14  miles  north-northeast  of  Naples  (Map:  Italy, 
J  6).  It  is  situated  in  a  finely  irrigated  and  fer- 
tile district.  Three  ancient  castles  and  the 
Church  of  San  Michele  stand  on  a  height  above 
the  city.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  famous  Caroline 
aqueduct  which  supplies  Caserta  with  water. 
The  principal  industries  are  quarrying  and  weav- 
ing. Population  (commune),  in  1881,  19,270; 
in  1901,  20,682. 

MADDEN,  Sir  Fbkdbbiok  (1801-73).  An 
English  antiquary,  bom  in  Portsmouth.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  British  Museum  in  1826 
as  a  cataloguer ;  two  years  later  was  made  assist- 
ant keeper  of  the  department  of  manuscripts; 
and  in  1837  keeper.  In  1834  he  was  gazetted  oner 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber.  The  fore- 
most paleographer  of  his  time,  he  continued  to 
hold  his  post  in  the  British  Museum  until  1866, 
when  he  retired,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  antiquarian  and  literary  study.  He 
edited  the  metrical  romance  of  Havelok  the  Dane 
(1833)  ;  Layamon's  Brut,  or  Chronicle  of  Brit- 
ain (1847) ;  and  Matthew  Paris's  Historia  An- 
glorum   (1866-69). 

MADDEN,  RiGHABD  RoBEBT  (1798-1886).  An 
English  traveler  and  author,  bom  in  Dublin.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  in  1866  was  appointed  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In 
1833  he  was  sent  to  Jamaica  as  one  of  the  spe- 
cial magistrates  to  administer  the  Emancipation 
Act.  Because  of  difficulties  with  the  planters, 
he  resigned  in  1834,  and  in  1836  was  appointed 
a  judge  in  the  Mixed  Court  at  Havana.  He  was 
in  1841  a  member  of  the  inquiry  commission  to 
report  on  slave-trade  conditions  on  the  African 
West  coast.  From  1843  to  1846  he  was  Lisbon 
correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Chronicle, 
in  1847  was  Colonial  Secretary  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  from  1860  to  1880  was  Secretary  of 
the  Loan  Fund  Board  of  Dublin  Castle.  His 
chief  works  are:    The  United  Irishmen,  Their 
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JAv€8  and  Times  (1843-46),  and  The  History  of 
Irieh  Periodical  Literature  { 1867) . 

ICADDER  (AS.  tnadere,  masddre,  Icel.  mapra, 
madder),  Ruhia,  A  geniis  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Rubiaoe®,  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
flenuB  Galium  or  bed-straw  (q.v.),  and  differing 
from  it  chiefly  in  having  a  juicy  fruit  resembling 
two  small  berries  growing  together.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  tropical  and  warmer  temperate 
parts,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  and 
are  important  for  the  coloring  matter  of  their 
roots.  The  most  important  is  the  common  madder 
or  dyer's  madder  {Ruhia  iinctorum),  a  native, 
probably,  of  the  south  of  Europe  as  well  as  of 
Asia  and  now  cultivated  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, and  ako  in  the  East  Indies,  China,  etc.  It 
is  a  perennial,  with  weak  stems  and  whorls  of 
4-6  elliptic  or  lanceolate  glossy  leaves,  the  stem 
and  leaves  rough  with  sharp  prickles;  small 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  and  black  fruit.  The 
Turkish  madder  {Lizari  or  Alizari)  was  probably 
the  earliest  in  use,  but  the  French  variety,  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Avisnon,  is  now  considered  the 
hest.  In  the  Levant  the  plants  are  plucked  when 
five  or  six  years  old ;  but  in  Europe  they  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  only  two  or  three  ^ears.  The  best 
quality,  £iown  as  crop-madder,  is  that  which  is 
ireed  from  the  brown  outer  crust  before  grinding. 
Mull-madder,  the  most  impure  variety,  is  ob- 
tained by  grinding  rootlets,  the  woody  parts  of 
the  root,  brown  outer  crust,  and  all.  From  the 
madder-roots  are  also  prepared,  by  fermentation 
and  filtration  of  the  separated  dye-colors,  the 
commercial  extracts  known  as  madder-flovoers 
and  garancine.  The  importance  of  madder  and 
madder  preparations  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared witn  the  development  of  the  artificial 
manufacture  of  alizarin.  Consult  Sadtler,  In- 
dustrial Organic  Chemistry  (Philadelphia, 
1 900 ) .     See  - Auzabin. 

MADDEB  FAMILY.    A  popular  name  for  an 
order  of  plants.    See  Rubiacks. 

MADDER  LAKE.    See  Paints. 

MAD^EBNy  Minnie.    An  American  actress. 
See  FisKE,  Minnie  Maddebn. 

MADEIBA,  m&-dg^r&,  Port,  pron,  m&-da^r&. 
The  chief  of  the  Madeira  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  about  400  miles  west  of  Morocco,  just 
south  of  the  parallel  of  33°  north  latitude 
(Map:  Portugal,  E  5).  It  is  about  38  miles 
long  and  12  miles  broad,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  300  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  rough 
and  diversified  with  high  peaks  and  deep  valleys; 
it  is  traversed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  attaining 
in  Pico  Ruivo  an  altitude  of  6056  feet  above  the 
sea.  Their  average  height  is  estimated  at  4000 
feet,  and  the  more  elevated  peaks  are  often  cov- 
■ered  with  snow.  Madeira  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  although  it  has  no  active  volcanos  at  pres- 
ent, there  are  numerous  traces  of  lava  streams. 
The  scenery  is  magnificent,  the  deep  valley  known 
as  tlie  Curral  das  Freiras  being  especially  pic- 
turesque. The  coasts  are  generally  high,  with 
precipitoua,  rocky  cliffs,  reaching  in  Cabo  Girao 
a  sheer  height  of  1934  feet.  The  climate  of  Ma- 
■deira  is  remarkable  for  its  uniformity  and  sa- 
lubrity, and  the  island  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
test  of  health  resorts.  The  average  temperature 
at  the  coast  for  the  year  is  about  68**,  that  of 
the  coldest  month  beincf  about  60**,  and  that  of 
the  warmest  73*.  The  island  is,  however,  ex- 
posed to  the  deadly  'leste*  ('east  wind'),  or  hot 


sand  storm  from  the  Sahara  Desert.  The  ab- 
sence  of  rain  during  the  summer  neoeaaitatea  a 
complete  system  of  irrigation.  The  water  is 
stored  up  during  the  rainy  season  on  the  hills 
and  distributed  in  the  summer  by  means  of  chan* 
nels.  The  vegetation  of  Madeira  is  one  of  the 
richest,  and  includes  more  than  80  species  of 
plants  peculiar  to  the  island.  In  addition  to 
European  grains  and  fruits,  there  is  an  abun- 
dunce  of  bananas,  %.,  grapee,  aDriooU,  curtard 
apples,  mangoes,  oranges,  pmeapples,  and  citrons. 
The  fauna  is  less  varied;  there  are  no  indigenous 
mammals,  and  no  snakes,  though  lizank  and 
turtles  are  found.  Birds,  however,  are  very 
nim[ierous,  and  are  characterized  by  a  re- 
markably bright  plumage.  The  most  common 
species  is  the  wild  canary.  The  wine  indus- 
try, which  was  introduced  from  Crete  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  for  which  the  island 
is  famous,  is  still  very  extensive,  the  annual  ex- 
port amounting  to  abdut  700,000  gallons,  al- 
though it  has  considerably  declined  since  the 
grape  disease  of  1861-52.  Besides  wine  the  isl- 
and produces  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coflfee.  Among 
the  other  industries  may  be  mentioned  lace- 
weaving,  wood-carving,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cigars.  The  whole  province  (see  Madeira  Isl- 
ands) had  in  1900  a  population  of  150,528  in- 
habitants of  mixed  Portuguese,  Moorish,  *  and 
negro  descent.  The  dominant  religion  is  Romas 
Catholic,  but  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  are  also  represented. 
The  island  is  connected  by  steamship  lines  with 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Portugal,  and  the  not  distant  Canary 
Islands.  The  capital  is  Funchal  (q.v.).  Madeira 
is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Phceni- 
cians  in  ancient  times.  It  was  rediscovered  by  the 
Portuguese  explorer  Jo9o  Goncalvez  Zagro  in 
1419,  and  colonized  about  thirty  years  later.  In 
1580  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards, but  was  restored  to  the  Portuguese  in  1640. 
In  1801  and  from  1807  to  18 14  Madeira  was  occu- 
pied by  the  British,  but  since  then  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Portugal.  Consult 
Biddle,  The  Madeira  Islands  (London,  1000). 

MADEIBA.  The  principal  tributary  of  the 
Amazon  (Map:  Brazil,  E  5).  It  is  formed  on 
the  boundary  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  by  the 
union  of  the  Mamor^  and  the  Beni,  and 
flows  northeastward  with  numerous  windings, 
forming  in  a  part  of  its  course  the  boundary 
between  the  Brazilian  States  of  Matto  Grosso  and 
Amazonas.  It  enters  the  Amazon  about  50  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  after  a  course 
of  about  900  miles  from  the  confluence  of  its 
headstreams,  and  about  2200  miles  from  the  re- 
motest source  of  the  Mamor^.  For  the  first  2X>0 
miles  below  the  junction  the  Madeira  tlows 
through  rocky  gorges  in  a  series  of  falls  and 
rapids  ending  in  the  Falls  of  Sfio  Antonio,  715 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Below  this  point  it  is  a 
majestic  river  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  navigable 
for  ocean  steamers  during  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  for  steamers  drawing  eight  feet  at  all 
seasons.  A  railroad  past  the  falls  was  begun 
in  1877,  but  after  a  few  miles  of  track  were  built 
the  scheme  was  abandoned.  The  vast  forest  re- 
gion through  which  the  river  flows  is  almost 
wholly  undeveloped,  to  a  large  extent  unex- 
plored, and  almost  uninhabited,  save  bv  tribes 
of  Indians  and  by  rubber-gatherers,  wbo  have 
made  a  number  of  settlements  along  the  banks* 
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this  being  one  of  the  chief  rubber-producing  re-  ridges.    He  was  a  hunter  and  knew  how  to  chip 

gions  in  the  world.     The  name  Madeira,  which  piercing  blades  from  flint,  and  the  women  were 

means  *timber,'  was  given  to  the  river  on  account  leather  workers  and  seamstresses,  for  skin-scrap- 

of  the  great  quantities  of  driftwood  sent  down  ers  and  bone  needles  have  been  found  in  great 

by  the  current.      *  abundance.     The  chief  interest  of  the  Magdale- 

MADEIBA  ISLANDS.    A  group  of  ishinds  ^^'^^  ™*»  i^  his  art.    He  could  etch  on  bone  and 

in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  west  of  Morocco,  forming  carve  on  reindeer  antlers  the  animals  with  which 

a  province  of  Portugal,  under  the  name  of  Fun-  ?«  ^as  familiar,  producing  his  effecte  by  scratch- 

chal  (Map:  Portugal,  E  4).    It  consiste  of  the  ?««  and  scraping.    The  term  Magdalenian  epoch 

isUnd  of  Madeira,  the  small  neighboring  island  "  applied  to  conditions  and  activities  simiUr  to 

of  Porto  Santo,  and  the  islet  of  Deserta  Grande,  those  of  La  Madeleine ;  among  the  stations  of  this 

the  last  of  which,  together  with  a  number  of  mere  class  are  Bruniquel,  Cambous,  Laugerie  Basse, 

rocks  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  islands,  is  Les  Eyzies,  Chancelade,  Chaleux,  andT  Spy. 

uninhabited.    The  area  of  the  group  is  316  square  MADBLEINB,  Mabdc  AnoAuque  de  Saint*, 

miles,  of  which  about  300  square  miles  are  in-  x  prioress  of  Port  Royal,  celebrated  in  connec- 

cluded  in  Madeira.     The  population  is  almost  tion  with  the  Jansenist  controversy.     See  AMr 

wholly  confined  to  the  island  of  Madeira  (q.v.).  nauld,  Jacqueunk  Marie. 

Consult:  Hartung,  Oeologiache  Beachreibung  der  .„«^«^^«.           ,,     ,      ,      ^,  ,.      .      ^  , 

iMel  Madeira  und  Porio  Santo  (Leipzig,  1864) ;  MADBLOH,    mAd'lOw'.     In    Molifere's    PrS- 

Schultzc.  Die  Insel  Madeira  (Stuttgart,  1864) ;  cieu8es  ridicules,  one  of  the  characters  who  give 

Johnson,  Madeira,  Its  Climate  and  Scenery  (Lon-  the  piece  its  name.    She  calls  herself  Polixena. 

don,  1885) ;  Biddle,  The  Madeira  Islands  (Lon-  nc A -mBiMrnTBiBT.T.Tg^  mA'de-mwft'zftl'.    A  local 

don,    1900) ;    Brown,   Madeira  and  the  Canary  name  about  Pensacola  for  the  fish  'yellowtail' 

Islands  tcith  the  Azores  (London,  1901).  (q.v.). 

MADmaA  NTTT  (Port.,  wood) .  The  Persian  mAJ)BMOISBLLB  DB  LA  SBIOUteB,  dc 

or  English  walnut.    See  Walnut.  lA^W      A    rom^^ 

MADELEINE,  m&dW,  La.    A  noted  church  (i848),  dealing  with  the  relations  between  an 

in  Pans,  on  the  square  of  the  same  name.    The  gmigr^  noble,  the  Marquis  de  la  Seiglifere,  and  his 

yrork  was  intrusted  to  the  architect  Coutant  d'lvry  former  tenant,  Stamply,  who  on  the  return  of 

and  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Louis  XV.  jn  1764.  the  Marquis  restores  his  possessions,  which  had 

Upon  the  death  of  Coutant  d  Ivry  in  1777  his  j^^  sold  during  the  Revolution.     The  plot  U 

successor.  Couture,  changed  the  design,  and  sub-  f^^^  ^y  the  devotion  of  Stamply,  unquestjon- 

stituted  the  present  plan.     Work  on  the  edifice  j     j     accepted  by  the  nobleman,  the  return  of 

was  suspended  at  the  Revolution,  and  Napoleon  stamply's  son,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 

m  1807  decided  to  convert  it  into  »  Temple  of  j^jug^  j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^d  his  love  for  the  daughter  of 

Glory,  under  the  architect  Vignon.    The  original  ^he  Marquis.    A  comedy  based  on  the  romance 

name  was  resumed  in  1816,  and  after  an  mterrup-  by  Sandeau  was  presented  in  1851. 

tion  due  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  work  was      •'_^  ^  _^     ^.^„ ^  •. .  -—«.•• 

completed  in  1832  by  Huv6,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,-  MADEMOISELLE  DE  MAUPIN,  m6'pftN'. 

000.    The  church  has  the  form  of  a  Roman  Co-  A  novel  by  Th^ophile  Gautier  (1835).  As  a  work 

rinthian  temple  surrounded  by  columns,  sixteen  ot  art  the  romance  is  a  masterpiece  of  literature, 

of  which  form  the  south  portico.     It  sUnds  on  hut  its  ethical  attitude  is  in  opposition  to  all 

a  basement   23   feet  high,   and   is   354   feet   in  moral  standards.    In  it  the  author  represents  a 

length,  141  in  breadth,  and  100  feet  high.     The  girl  who  disguises  herself  in  men's  clothes  and 

tympanum  of  the  south  facade  is  filled  with  a  sets  out  to  gain  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  other 

relief  by  Lemaire,   representing   Christ  as  the  sex  than  is   permitted  by   the   laws  governing 

judge   of  the   world.     The  bronze   doors,   34%  social  relations.    In  the  outcome  the  heroine  and 

feet  high  and  16  feet  broad,  are  by  Triaueti.    The  hero,   having  learned  to  know  each  other,  are 

building  has  no  windows  and  is  lighted  from  separated. 

above.     On  the  ceiling  of  the  choir  is  a  fresco  MADEEMTA,  m&ddr'nA,  Carlo   (1556-1629). 

by  Ziegler,  the  "History  of  Christianity."    The  An  Italian  architect,  bom  at  Bissone  near  Como. 

church  contains  a  number  of  large  paintings  and  ge  was  called  to  Rome  as  a  youth  by  his  uncle, 

sculptures.    The  high  altar,  by  Marochetti,  rep-  Domenico  Fontana  the  architect,  to  assist  him 

TiBsents  Mary  Magdalen  borne  to  Paradise  by  two  j^  ^jg  ^^^j^^  ^j^^  g^on  became  widely  known,  and 

angels.  received   the   patronage   of  the   Popes   Clement 

MADELEINE,    La.     A    prehistoric    station  VIII.   and   Paul   V.     Under   Paul   he   was   ap- 

near  Tursac,  in  the  valley  of  the  V6zfere,  Dor-  pointed    architect    of    Saint    Peter's,    and    pro- 

dogne,    France,    from    which    the    Magdalenian  ceeded  to  complete  it  after  his  own  designs.    The 

epoch  was  named.    This  epoch  occurred  near  the  Greek  cross,  which  had  been  Michelangelo's  plan, 

close  of  the  Paleolithic  period,  and  was  char-  was  altered  to  a  Latin  cross,  and  he  lengthened 

acterized  by  a  cold,  dry  climate,  the  extinction  the  whole  edifice,  thereby  destroying  much  of  its 

of  the  mammoth,  and  the  existence  of  man  in  harmony.    His  portion  of  the  work  was  finished 

masociation  with  reindeer.    The  habitations  were  in  1612;  the  sid^  porches  were  added  by  Bernini, 

rock  shelters,  caves,  and  open  stations  or  villages  Madema  also  erected  the  two  great  fountains  of 

on  low  ground  and  in  the  ancient  tundras.    Be-  Saint  Peter's.    He  grew  in  fame  and  fortune,  and 

sides  the  bear,  the  fauna  presents  the  curious  many  works  of  importance  in  Rome  were  given 

mixture  seen  at  this  day  on  the  Amur — tigers  to  him.     He  designed  churches  and  palaces  in 

and  panthers  existing  with  reindeer,  blue  foxes,  Spain  and  France  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 

Arctic  hares,  and  other  polar  species.  Italy,  but  did  his  best  work  in  Rome.     Among 

The  man  of  the  Magdalenian  period  was  of  low  various  notable  edifices  by  him  in  that  city  are 

stature   (62.6  inches),  dolichocephalic,  with  low  the  Palazzo  Mattel    (1602),  the  Palazzo  Odea- 

«nd    retreating   forehead   and    prominent   brow  calchi,  the  continuation  of  the  Palazzo  Quirinale, 

Voi*   XII.— 42. 
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the  Palazzo  Barberini  (completed  by  Bernini  and 
Boromini),  and  the  Borghese  Palace. 

KJlBHAVA,  mad^bAvft,  uJLdhAVACHI- 
BYA^  mlld^h&-v&-chii'ry&.  An  eminent  Hindu 
scholar,  royal  counselor  and  divine,  who  lived 
in  the  fourteenth  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
elder  brother  of  the  famous  Vedic  commentator 
Sayana  (a.v.),  and  flourished  under  King  Bukka 
I.  (a.d.  1350-79),  whom  he  served  as  Prime 
Minister  and  spiritual  adviser.  This  niler  be- 
longed to  the  dynasty  of  Vijaya-nagara,  'City  of 
Victory/  now  Hampi,  in  the  District  of  Bellaiy, 
South  Central  India,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
Mfidhava's  birthplace.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Monastery  of  Sringiri,  of  which  he  became 
abbot.  The  list  of  his  works  on  philosophical, 
religious,  and  technical  subjects  is  a  long  one. 
Consult  Klemm,  "Mfidhava,  seine  Lehre  una  seine 
Werke,"  in  the  OurupQjilkauinudi,  Feaigahe  atun\ 
Doctorjuhildum  Albrecht  Weher  (Leipzig,  1896). 
The  name  MSdhava  is  fre<mently  found  earlier 
in  Sanskrit  literature  and  Hindu  mythology  as 
an  appellation  of  the  god  Vishnu  (q.v.)  or  his  in- 
carnation,  Krishna.  * 

liADBTJCA,  m^dv-kA.  A  tropical  tree.  See 
Bxjtteb-Tbke. 

MAa)IA  (Neo-Lat.,  from  modi,  the  Chilean 
name).  Madia.  A  genus  of  annual  upright 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Composite.  The  yel- 
low ray  flowers  are  shortly  ligulate,  those  of  the 
disk  tubular;  the  seeds  without  pappus  but  very 
viscid,  rich  in  oil  which  is  expressed.  Madia 
aativa,  which  attains  a  height  of  three  to  five 
feet,  is  cultivated  under  the  names  madi  or 
melosa  in  Chile,  where  it  is  native  and  from 
whence,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was 
taken  to  Europe,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  to 
some  extent  since  1839  as  an  oil  plant.  Madia 
oil  is  richer  than  poppy  oil,  almost  entirely  in- 
odorous, of  a  bland,  agreeable  taste,  and  very 
suitable  for  oiling  machines,  as  it  does  not  solidify 
even  at  10*  F.  The  oil-cake  is  a  good  food  for 
cattle.  The  flowers  ripen  gradually  in  succession, 
so  that  they  flrst  ripen  their  seeds  which  fall  off 
before  the  last  flowers  open,  a  great  disadvantage 
in  a  crop.  Another  species,  Madia  elegana,  is 
cultivated  in  flower-gardens. 

MAiyiSOir.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Morgan  County,  Ga.,  68  miles  east  by  south  of 
Atlanta;  on  the  Georgia  and  the  Central  of 
Georgia  railroads  (Map:  Georgia,  C  2).  It  is  in 
the  cotton  belt  of  the  State,  and  has  a  large 
trade  in  this  commodity;  and  its  industries  are 
represented  by  cotton  compresses,  cottonseed  oil 
and  fertilizer  works, a  chair  and  furniture  factory, 
etc.  There  is  a  public  library.  Population,  in 
1890,  2131;  in  1900,  1992. 

MADISON.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Jefferson  County,  Ind..  60  miles  north  by  east  of 
Louisville,  Ky.;  on  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Railroad  (Map:  Indiana,  D  4K  The  city  baa 
steamboat  connection  with  important  places  on 
the  river,  and  a  large  shipping  trade.  There  are 
a  marine  railway  and  shipyards,  ship  lumber 
yards,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  tanneries, 
saw  and  flour  mills,  and  cotton  and  woolen  mills 
— ^the  various  industries,  aocordinsr  to  the  census 
of  1900,  representing  a  capital  of  $1,553,000  and 
havin?  a  production  valued  at  $2,146,000.  Madi- 
son, first  incorporated  in  1824,  is  governed  under 


a  charter  of  1836  which  provides  for  a  mayor, 
elected  every  two  years,  and  a  unicameral  coun* 
cil  that  electa  all  administrative  officials  except 
the  clerk,  treasurer,  and  marshal.  The  city 
owns  and  operates  the  water-^^rks.  Popidationy 
in  1890,  8936;  in  1900,  7835. 

XADISON.  A  borough  in  Morris  Coxmty, 
N.  J.,  26  miles  by  rail  west  of  New  York  City, 
and  4f^  miles  southeast  of  Morristown;  on  tiie 
Lackawanna  Railroad  (Map:  New  Jersey,  D  2). 
It  is  the  seat  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
(q.v.)  ;  is  popular  as  a  suburb  for  Newark  and 
New  York  business  men ;  and  has  a  public  library 
and  a  fine  public  park,  the  latter  having  been 
improved  at  an  expense  of  $200,000.  The  only 
important  industry  is  that  of  flower  culture,  rose- 
growing  being  the  most  important  specialty. 
Madison  was  settled  before  the  Revolution,  and 
was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1889.  Tlie 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  chosen  biennial- 
ly, and  a  council,  elected  on  a  general  ticket. 
The  borough  owns  and  operates  the  water-worki 
and  electric  light  plant.  Population,  in  1890, 
2469;  in  1900,  3754. 

MADISOlf.  A  citv  and  the  county-seat  of 
Lake  County,  S.  D.,  60  miles  south  of  Water- 
town  ;  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul 
Railroad  (Map:  South  Dakota,  H  5).  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  State  Normal  School.  Madison  is  in  a 
farming  and  stock-raising  region  from  which  it 
derives  considerable  trade,  and  there  are  several 
grain  elevators.  The  water-works  and  electric 
light  plant  are  owned  by  the  municipality.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1890,  1736;  in  1900,  2550. 

MADISON.  A  city,  the  capital  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  county-seat  of  Dane  Coimty,  83  miles  west 
of  Milwaukee;  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul,  and  the 
Illinois  Central  railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin,  D 
5).  A  widel;^  noted  educational  and  summer 
resort,  it  lies  in  the  attractive  Lake  country  (at 
an  elevation  of  788  feet  above  the  sea,  and  210 
feet  above  Lake  Michigan),  between  Lakes  Men- 
dota,  Monona,  and  Wingra,  and  near  Lakes 
Waubesa  and  Kegonsa.  A  system  of  beautiful 
parked  suburban  drives,  carefully  macadamised 
and  nearly  thirty  miles  in  lencrth,  is  maintained 
bv  popular  subscription.  The  State  House,  whose 
chief  attraction  is  a  handsome  dome,  stands  in 
a  well-kept  park.  The  finest  building  in  the  city 
— indeed  the  finest  State  structure  in  Wisconsin 
— is  the  library  and  museum  building  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  situated  a  mile  west 
of  the  State  House,  opposite  the  State  Univer- 
sity campus ;  it  is  an  Ionic,  colonnaded  structure^ 
built  of  Indiana  limestone,  and  cost  $700,000. 
The  society's  reference  library  of  240,000  volumes 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  American  libraries. 
Within  the  building  are  also  housed  the  libraries 
of  the  State  University  and  the  Wisconsin  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters.  There  are; 
in  addition,  a  free  public  library  (for  which  a 
new  building,  donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  is 
( 1903)  being  erected)  and  the  State  Law  Library 
(in  the  State  House),  besides  those  of  several 
educational  institutions.  Madison  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (q.v.)  ;  and  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  the  State  fiah 
hatchery  are  in  the  suburbs. 

The  city  has  wide-spread  commercial  interests 
throughout  southwestern  Wisconsin,  and  manu- 
factories of  agricultural  implements,  machinery. 
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tools,    flour,    boots    and    shoes,    carriages    and  known  as  the  'Vir^nia  plan,'  and  throujB^hout 

wagons,  and  electrical  appliances;  there  are  also  rendered  such  manifold  and  effective  service  at 

several   large   printing   establishments   engaged  to  win  for  himself  the  title  of  the  ^Father  of  the 

chiefly  in  manufacturing  law-books  and  ready-  Constitution.'    He  was  an  untiring  advocate  of 

print  newspapers.     The  government  is  admin-  the  principle  of  proportional  representation  in 

istered,  under  revised  charters  of  1889  and  1901,  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  House  of  the  Na- 

by  a  mayor,  biennially  elected,  and  a  unicameral  tional    Legislature.     Madison    co5perated    with 

council  which  controls  elections  of  subordinate  Hamilton  and  Jay  in  the  production  of  the  Fed- 

officials.     The  water- works  are  owned  and  ope-  eraliat  (q.v.),  about  30  of  the  80  papers  of  that 

rated  by  the  municipality.    Population,  in  1890,  work  being  attributed  to  him.     Of  inestimable 

13,426;  in  1900,  19,164;  value  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  interpretation 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Territory  of  the  Constitution  were  the  notes  of  the  debates 

in  1836  this  site  was  chosen  for  the  location  of  which  he  kept  and  which  were  published  by  the 

the  State  capital;  and  the  first  house,  erected  in  Government  after  his  death  (3  vols.,  Washington, 

March,  1837,  was  for  boarding  and  lodging  the  1843). 

workmen  on  the  projected  Capitol.    In  1839  the  Upon  his   return  to  Virginia,  Madison  waa 

necessary   Territorial   building  had  been  built,  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 

and  since  then  Madison    (named  for  President  tion  called  to  take  action  on  the  new  Constitup 

James  Madison)    has  been  the  regular  seat  of  tion,  and  in  the  critical  contest  in  that  body  he  led 

government.    It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1856.  the  Federalists  and  sained  a  substantial  victory 

Consult  Durrie,  A  History  of  Madison  (Madison,  over  Henry,  Mason,  Lee,  and  the  other.opponenta 

1874).  of  the  Constitution.    The  Anti-Federalists,  how- 

MADISON,  James  (1749.181S&^.    First  Prot-  *^',^frf  ?^  "^™''«  ?  ,*^*  V'^fif*^  ^Y^  v^'flt 

->-*-rrT»^5-^lx-i  Tnri,r.«  «*  \r\Z.\r.\^      Tt^  «ro.  Bon  failed  in  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  chiefly 

^i^rto^MjfbX^^^^^^^ 

the  law  for  the  ministry.     I"  1773  he  became  ^^i"  ke Se^fre'S^^^^ 

professor  of  natural  philosophy  m  William  and  p^^jdency,  and  as  party  lines  were  gradually 

^^:  J°.  177^  Y  ^^""'^  ^°iS!^  *"^  T*      t  d'awn  he  became  rec^niid  as  the  ally  of  Jeffef- 

a  pn«it  m  that  country.     Two  y«J"  jater  he  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  leader  in  the  House  of  the  Anti- 

was  chosen  president  of  Wilham  and  Mary     He  p^^ralist  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Alexander 

Tk"  r"^'*{J*'^  ?*r  ""P* J"!  ^^^'"V J"*  K^^^  Hamilton    (q.v.).     He  propo^d  the  resolutions 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  m  the  chapel  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^J.^^'  ^,  the  first  three  executive  de- 

I^mbeth  Palace,  and  thereafter  pBrformed  the  rtmenU  (those  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War), 
duties  of  his  episcopal  office  m  addition  to  those  ^  ^d  a  series  of  twelve  amendments  to  the 
of  college  president  and  professor.  He  published  g^^jtution,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  first 
sermons  and  occasional  papers  and  a  f -^f y  ?»  ten  amendments  as  finally  adopted,  and  took  an 
Washxngiofi  (1800),  and  prepared  a  map  of  Vir-  j^j^rtant  part  in  the  framing  of  the  first  tariff 
8^'^**'  act.  The  direction  of  business  in  the  House  waa 
1CADIS0N,  Jambs  (1761-1836).  An  eminent  to  a  large  extent  intrusted  to  him.  A  fur- 
American  statesman,  fourth  President  of  the  ther  contribution  in  the  formative  period  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  bom  at  Port  Conway,  Va.,  Government  was  his  insistence  upon  the  Presi- 
March  16,  1761;  entered  Princeton  College  in  dent's  power  to  remove  his  Cabinet  officers  with* 
1769,  and  after  his  graduation  in  1771  undertook  out  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Upon  matters 
the  study  of  law.  While  only  twenty-three  lie  involving  party  policy,  from  the  time  of  his 
served  on  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  his  county,  definite  break  with  Hamilton,  he  followed  the 
and  two  years  thereafter,  in  1776,  was  a  delegate  normal  course  of  his  associates,  opposing  Great 
to  the  Revolutionary  convention  of  Virginia.  In  Britain,  and  particularly  the  Jay  Treaty  (q.v.), 
this  body  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  ap-  refusing  to  approve  fully  the  Administration's 
pointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  in  connection  policv  with  reference  to  the  manner  of  paying 
with  which  work  he  rendered  notable  aid  to  the  domestic  debt,  and  taking  a  position  of  vig- 
Jefferson  in  his  agitation  for  the  complete  tolera-  orous  hostility  to  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tion of  all  religious  denominations.  Madison  tional  bank.  His  enemies  finally  attempted,  and 
was  sent  to  the  first  Legislature  elected  under  with  some  success,  to  connect  him  with  the 
this  Constitution;  in  the  following  year  he  was  questionable  political  journalism  of  Freneau  and 
one  of  the  executive  council,  and  in  1780  he  was  others.  With  Jefferson  he  tried  to  discredit 
sent  to  the  Continental  Congress,  where  for  three  Hamilton  and  was  charged  with  the  authorship 
years  he  served  with  marked  credit.  He  again  of  the  Giles  resolutions  attacking  the  manage- 
became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  ment  of  the  Treasury.  He  warmly  supported 
1784,  where  he  was  particularly  attentive  to  ths  the  resolution  calling  upon  the  President  for  the 
problem  of  the  relations  of  the  States  under  the  instructions  given  to  Jay  and  led  the  attack 
Confederation  and  strongly  favored  the  calling  of  upon  the  President's  reply.  Madison's  four  years 
the  Annapolis  Convention  of  1786,  although  for  of  retirement  (1797-1801)  were  broken  by  brief 
political  reasons  he  was  not  a  member  himself.  At  service  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  (1799-1800), 
the  same  time  Madison,  as  a  member  of  the  Leg-  and  by  his  noteworthy  contribution  to  political 
islature,  was  again  contending  for  religious  tole*  literature,  popularly  known  as  the  Virginia  Reso* 
ration,  and  also  for  sound  public  finance.  In  1787  Intions  of  1798.  (See  Viboinia  and  Kentucky 
he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  then  in  its  Resolittions.)  Upon  the  success  of  the  Jeffer- 
decadence,  and  in  the  same  year  served  in  the  sonian  Republicans  in  1801  Madison  was  named  by 
Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  In  Jefferson  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  retained  the 
that  body  he  was  the  author  of  what  became  office  throughout  both  terms  of  his  chief.    The  ad- 
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miniBtrative  routine  of  this  service  was  broken 
in  the  early  years  by  the  negotiations  leading 
to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  by  the  strained 
relations  with  the  Barbary  States.  The  later 
years,  however,  produced  a  series  of  problems  of 
difBculty  and  importance,  turning  largely  upon 
the  theories  maintained  by  England  as  correct 
principles  of  international  law.  It  thus  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Madison  to  direct  the  fruitless  mission 
of  William  Pinkney  to  England,  and  to  take 
action  at  the  time  of  the  search  of  the  Leopard, 
The  policy  of  embargoes  had  been  adopted,  the 
war  of  commercial  retaliation  had  been  begun, 
and  the  conduct  of  England  and  France  in  re- 
gard to  American  commerce  had  reached  a  criti- 
cal point,  when  the  second  term  of  Jefferson 
ended  and  the  power  of  the  'Virginia  dynasty* 
was  attested  by  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
Madison,  who  was  Jefferson's  candidate,  and  who 
received  122  out  of  175  electoral  votes.  His  first 
term  was  occupied  largely  by  the  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties with  England,  culminating  in  a  request 
for  the  recall  of  the  Elnglish  Minister,  and  by  the 
protracted  dealings  with  France  with  reference 
to  the  commercial  decrees  of  Napoleon.  The  anti- 
English  faction  gained  control  of  Madison's  party, 
and  their  activity,  coupled  with  that  of  the 
younger  pro-war  element,  finally  secured  the 
acquiescence  of  the  President  in  the  Congres- 
sional policy  of  war  against  England.  War  was 
declared  by  the  United  States  on  June  18,  1812. 
At  the  outset  the  Americans  suffered  serious  re- 
verses on  land,  but  on  the  sea  they  won  a  suc- 
cession of  triumphs.  Madison  was  le^lected  to 
the  Presidency  in  1812,  receiving  128  votes,  89 
being  given  to  his  opponent,  De  WMtt  Clinton, 
who  had  been  set  up  by  a  coalition  of  Federalists 
and  the  New  York  wing  of  the  Republican  Party. 
The  war  with  England  histed  almost  through  half 
of  Madison's  second  term.  Madison's  Presidency 
witnessed  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Federal- 
ist organization.  The  old  Federalist  principles  of 
a  strong  national  government  were  now  largely 
adopted  by  the  doipinant  Republican  Party,  as 
illustrated  by  the  increased  appropriations  for 
the  army  and  navy  and  by  the  re^stablishment  of 
the  national  bank,  in  all  of  which  Madison  con- 
curred, although  he  differed  with  his  party  upon 
the  warmly  contested  point  of  the  propriety  of 
making  appropriations  of  national  money  for 
public  improvements.  Upon  these  matters,  as 
upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  neither  sectional 
nor  party  lines  were  permanently  drawn  in 
Madison's  time.  Upon  his  withdrawal  from  pub- 
lic service  Madison  retired  to  Montpelier,  Va., 
where  after  a  period  of  twenty  years  of  quiet  and 
leisure  he  died,  June  28,  1836.  In  later  life  he 
took  much  interest  in  popular  education  and  de- 
voted himself  to  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  His  last  public  service 
was  in  the  Virginia  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1829,  where  his  frail  and  venerable  figure  com- 
manded the  most  profound  attention  and  respect. 
His  wife,  formerly  Mrs.  Dorothea  (familiarly 
known  as  'Dolly')  Payne  Todd,  who  lived  until 
1840,  was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
Washington  societv.  Her  biographv  has  been 
written  by  M.  W.  Goodwin  (New  York,  1897) .  The 
Letters  and  VTritinff/i  of  Madison  were  published 
in  1865  (Philadelphia),  and  a  new  edition  of  his 
Writings  was  edited  by  Gnillard  Hunt  (New 
York,  i900).  John  Oiiincy  Adaips  wrote  a  hiog- 
raphy  of  Madison   (Boston,  1850)  ;  W.  C.  Rives 


prepared  a  morer  complete  Life  and  Times  (Boa- 
ton,  1859-69).  The  history  of  Madison's  Admin- 
istration is  ably  treated  by  Henry  Adams  in  his 
History  of  the  United  Btatee  from  1801  to  1817 
(New  York,  1889-90).  Consult  also  the  biog- 
raphy by  Gay,  James  Madison  (Boston,  1884; 
in  the  "American  Statesmen  Series").  A  cal- 
endar of  Madison's  correspondence  appeared  in 
Bulletin  No.  4  of  the  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  JJ- 
braxy,  Department  of  State  (Washington,  1894). 
For  an  accoimt  of  Madison's  Administrations,  see 
the  article.  United  States. 

MADISON  BABBACXS.  A  United  States 
military  post  in  New  York,  established  in  1813 
and  occupying  a  reservation  of  90  acres,  on  Black 
River  Bay,  10  miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  adjoin- 
ing Sackett'a  Harbor,  which  is  the  post-office  and 
telegraph  station.  A  rifie  range  of  806  acres 
has  been  established  at  Stony  Point,  18  miles 
from  the  post.  There  are  quarters  for  30  officers 
and  600  infantry. 

]CAI>I80V  SQXr ABE  GASDEH.    One  of  the 

largest  buildiags  devoted  to  amusement,  located 
in  the  heart  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  con- 
tains an  amphitheatre  accommodating  15,000  peo- 
ple, and  used  for  horse-shows,  circuses,  bicycle 
races,  and  similar  purposes,  a  theatre,  a  concert 
and  ball  room,  a  restaurant,  a  roof  garden,  and  a 
number  of  studios.  The  building  is  of  buff  brick 
and  terra-cotta  and  is  notable  for  its  great  tower, 
over  300  feet  in  height,  modeled  after  the  Giralda 
at  Seville. 

ICAIXISOllVILIiE.  A  city  and  the  county- 
seat  of  Hopkins  County,  Ky.,  38  miles  south  of 
Henderson ;  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road (Map:  Kentucky,  D  3).  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  fine  agricultural  country,  and  has  an  im- 
portant tobacco  trade  and  various  industrial 
plants,  including  saw  and  planing  mills,  flour 
mills,  a  tobacco  factory,  tobacco  stemmeries,  a 
coal  mine,  etc.  Natural  gas  has  been  discovered 
in  the  vicinity.  Population,  in  1890,  2212;  in 
1900,  3628. 


^,  mAMlSr,  JoHANN  Heinbich  (1794- 
1874).  A  German  astronomer,  bom  in  Berlin. 
He  began  to  study  natural  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  in  1822,  and  in  1830  was  ap- 
pointed an  instructor  in  the  Berlin  Normal 
School.  As  the  result  of  his  astronomical  obser- 
vations he  published  a  map  of  the  moon  in  1834- 
36,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  chosen  assistant 
in  the  Berlin  Observatory.  In  1837  he  published 
his  Allffemeine  Selenographie,  and  in  1840  was 
made  director  of  the  observatory  at  Dorpat,  Rus- 
sia. There  he  made  extensive  researches  in  re- 
gard to  the  fixed  stars,  and  in  1846  published 
Die  Centralsonne,  propoundins^  the  theory,  now 
discarded,  that  the  centre  of  the  stellar  universe 
is  located  in  the  Pleiades.  In  1865  he  returned 
to  Germany.  His  works  in  connection  with  vari- 
able and  double  stars  is  of  great  value,  and  es- 
tablished him  among  the  eminent  astronomers  of 
the  century.  His  further  publications  include 
Der.  Fixstemhimmel  (1858)  and  Oesekickte  der 
Himmelskunde  (1872-73). 

MADKE8S.    See  iNSAmrr;  LimAcr. 

MAIKGO  (commonly  ICAIXKS)  AB  (KWAIV 
QWYKNEDD,  gwto^n to  (ell  50-80  T ) .  A  Welsh 
prince  and  the  reputed  discoverer  of  Ameriea. 
The  story  is  that  Madof^  was  compelled  by  Hrtl 
strife  to  leave  his  native  land,  that  he  sailed 
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westward  in  1170,  and  reached  a  new  land 
whose  productions  and  inhabitants  were  quite 
unlike  those  of  Europe.  This  land  is  assumed  to 
have  been  America.  He  returned  to  Wales, 
equipped  a  second  expedition  and  set  sail  again, 
but  never  returned.  The  earliest  extant  mention 
of  Madoff  is  in  a  poem  bv  Maredudd  ap  Rhys, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  oi  the  fifteenth  century. 
No  reference  is  made  to  discoveries  in  the  West. 
In  1684  Dr.  David  Powel  edited  and  published 
Humphrey  Llwyd's  [or  Lloyd]  translation  of 
Brut  y  Tytcyaogion,  with  additions  of  his  own, 
under  the  title  of  The  Hisiorie  of  Cambria,  and 
first  gave  the  story  of  Madog's  alleged  discovery 
to  the  world.  Veiy  probably  he  found  the  ad- 
venture in  Llwyd's  work.  There  is  no  mention 
of  Madog  in  the  original  Welsh  Brut  y  Tywyao- 
gion.  The  theory  of  a  Welsh  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica was  received  with  considerable  enthusiasm  in 
Wales,  but  during  the  last  century  its  adherents 
have  gradually  disappeared.  Some  arguments 
in  its  behalf,  derived  from  words  in  the  Indian 
languages  supposed  to  resemble  Welsh,  and  from 
the  reports  of  a  tribe  of  fair-haired  and  light- 
skinned  Indians,  assumed  to  be  descendants  from 
Madog's  colonists,  may  be  found  in  Catlin,  North 
American  Indians  (ed.  1854).  Consult  also: 
Stephens,  Literature  of  the  Kymry  (2d  ed.,  p. 
130  et  sec^.);  Stevens,  Madoc  (London,  1873). 
Powel's  edition  of  Lloyd  or  Llwyd  was  reprinted 
in  London  in  1811. 

MADONNA  (It.,  my  lady).  A  word  special- 
ly applied  to  the  Virgin  Maxy  which  has  become 
common  in  other  languages,  particularly  to  de- 
scribe the  Virgin  in  works  of  art.  Early  Chris- 
tian art  only  very  occasionally  portrayed  the 
Virgin.  If  alone,  she  stood  with  arms  extended 
in  prayer,  as  emblematic  of  the  Church  or  the 
Saved  Soul:  this  figure  of  the  Orans  (praying 
figure)  is  sometimes  inscribed  Virgo  Maria,  but 
not  in  the  earliest  examples.  The  Virgin  en- 
throned and  holding  the  child  did  not  become 
popular  until  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
431  had  declared  her  the  Mother  of  Goa.  Byzan- 
tine art  of  the  sixth  and  following  centuries 
created  the  type  of  Youthful  Virgin  that  was  to 
be  retained  in  art  up  to  the  Renaissance.  The 
apocryphal  lives  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Child 
Christ,  80  popular  in  literature,  furnished  themes 
for  art,  among  the  earliest  being  the  scenes  in  the 
mosaics  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome 
<c.432).  Characteristically,  the  color  of  her 
Tobe  was  blue,  starred  or  slashed  with  gold,  and 
it  was  represented  draped  over  her  head.  As 
Christian  iconography  (q*v.)  developed,  the 
scenes  in  which  the  Virgin  figured  increased,  com- 
ing at  last  to  include  all  the  recorded  events  of 
her  earthly  life.  Later  her  death  (described  by 
Pseudo-Dionysius  c.500  a.d.)  and  her  ascent  into 
heaven  also  became  art  themes.  Finally  in  the 
Last  Judgment  and  scenes  from  the  Apocalypse 
she  appears,  usually  as  intercessor,  on  one  side 
of  Christ. 

There  is  an  uninterrupted  series  of  paintings 
and  sculptures  from  the  time  of  the  mosaics  of 
Sant'  Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna  to  the  Gothic 
period,  showing  how  systematically  Byzantine 
art  created  a  Life  of  the  Virgin,  and  how  medie- 
val Western  art  borrowed  these  scenes  and  de- 
veloped them.  It  remained  for  Gothic  art  to 
embody  the  further  apotheosis  of  the  Virgin 
80  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  Troubadours 
and  the  Minnesingers,  of  Saint  Bernard  and  of 


the  cathedrals  all  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  Sh« 
is  there  represented,  as  in  the  mosaic  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Trastevere  (c.ll40)  or  the  fresco  by 
Orcagna  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  or  the 
sculptured  portal  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  as 
raised  into  the  divine  sphere  by  the  side  of  her 
Son.  Raphael's  Sistine  Madonna  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  later  representations  of  her  as 
Queen  of  Heaven.  Murillo  portrays  another  fa- 
vorite theme  of  the  la£e  Renaissance,  the  Virgin 
as  the  woman  of  Revelations  with  the  moon  or 
the  globe  under  her  feet.  Still  later  came  the 
Virgin  of  the  Seven  Sorrows,  with  pierced  heart. 

It  was  during  the  Gothic  period  that  the  de- 
votion to  the  Virgin  developed  the  artistic  scene 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  the  most  often  repeated 
of  any  in  art  between  the  thirteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  Guido  of  Siena,  Cimabue,  and 
Duccio  painted  its  most  beautiful  early  examples. 
Fra  Angelico,  Filippo  Lippi,  Qhirlandajo,  Gio- 
vanni Bellini,  Perugino,  and  a  host  of  other 
painters  followed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
scene,  which  was  at  first  very  simple,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  being* accompanied  merely  by  angels, 
or  adored  by  the  Magi  or  Shepherds,  became 
complicated.  The  Magi  were  accompanied  by  a 
caravan  of  attendants;  Saint  John,  Saint  Catha- 
rine, and  other  figures  were  introduced,  as  has 
been  explained  under  Holt  Family,  and  saints 
and  fatners  of  the  Church  were  added  in  the 
principal  or  in  accessory  scenes. 

W^hen  applied  to  a  painting  or  a  sculptured 
group,  the  term  "Madonna"  usually  signifies  a 
representation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Christ 
child,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  saints, 
who  are,  however,  accessories  to  the  principal 
subject.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  such 
similar  themes  as  the  "Holy  Family"  (q.v.),  the 
"Mater  Dolorosa,"  or  the  "Immaculate  O>noep- 
tion."  The  best-known  Madonnas  were  painted 
by  Italian  artists,  b^  whom  th^  theme  was  chiefly 
developed. 

The  emancipation  from  the  stiff  Byzantine 
type  of  the  Madonna  was  effected  in  the  latter 
thirteenth  century  by  a  number  of  Italians, 
chief  among  whom  was  Cimabue  (q.v.).  The 
two  best  examples  of  his  Madonnas  are  in  the 
Florentine  Academy  and  in  the  Ruccelai  Chapel, 
Santa  Croce.  While  retaining  the  gold  back- 
ground and  the  stiff  Byzantine  type,  they  show 
many  natural  motifs.  His  younger  contempo- 
rary, Duccio  of  Siena,  went  much  further,  achiev- 
ing a  more  ideal,  if  freer,  as  may  be  seen  in 
his  chief  work,  the  altarpiece  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Siena  still  preserved  there.  Fra  Angelico 
(1387-1455)  repeatedly' treated  the  subject,  the 
best  known  examples  being  the  "Madonna  of  the 
Star,"  in  the  Convent  of  San  Marco  (for  illus- 
tration, see  Angelico),  and  the  lifesize  "Ma- 
donna Enthroned,"  surrounded  by  the  well-known 
angels  (Uffizi,  Florence) — both  severely  archaic 
in  treatment.  The  first  artist  to  break  with 
this  conventional  treatment  was  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  who  portrayed  the  Madonna  and  Child 
as  the  incarnation  of  maternal  love  and  child- 
ish innocence.  One  of  his  best  known  examples 
is  the  beautiful  "Virgin  Worshiping  the  Child.'* 
lying  on  a  flowery  sward  in  a  summer  landscape 
(Berlin  Museum)  ;  another,  in  the  Uffizi,  repre- 
sents two  little  angels  lifting  the  child  to  the 
Madonna,  who  is  engaged  in  devout  meditation. 
The  characteristics  of  Sandro  Botticelli's  art 
are  nowhere  more  delightfully  revealed  than  in 
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his  Madonnas.  Of  the  two  charming  circular 
specimenB  in  the  Uffiad,  the  "Magnificat"  is  the 
most  representative  of  his  early  manner,  while 
its  companion  piece  holds  the  same  rank  for 
his  later  period.  Both  represent  the  Virgin 
crowned  and  adored  by  dreamy  angels.  See  Bot- 
ticelli, Alessandbo. 

Of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Madonnas  but  two 
probable  specimens  survive:  "La  Vierge  aux 
rochers/'  and  the  "Madonna  with  Saint  Anne/' 
a  verv  unusual,  though  charminff  representation, 
in  which  Saint  Anne  sits  in  the  Virgin's  lap. 
( For  description  of  his  other  Madonnas.see  Vinci, 
Leonardo  da.)  Michelangelo  twice  painted  the 
subject:  an  unfinished  Madonna  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  "Madonna  of  Angelo  Doni,"  in 
the  Ufiizi,  remarkable  for  the  novel  action  of 
Joseph  passing  the  child  to  the  Madonna  over 
her  shoulder,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
background  is  filled  with  nude  youths.  The 
best  known  examples  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  Ma- 
donnas are  the  "Madonna  del  sacco,"  a  fresco 
over  the  portal  of  the  cloister  of  the  Annunciata 
(Florence),  so  called  for  the  sack  UDon  which 
Joseph  leans,  and  the  "Madonna  dell'  arpie," 
whicn  derives  its  name  from  the  harpies  on  the 
pedestal,    upon    which   the   Virgin    leans.      See 

bABTO,   ANDSEA   del. 

In  the  Madonnas  of  the  Umbrian  school  its 
dreamy  sentiment  and  ecstatic  piety  are  most 
strikingly  revealed.  There  are  good  examples 
by  Perugino  in  the  Uffizi,  in  the  Vienna  Gal- 
lery and  elsewhere;  but  the  best  known  is  the 
"Enthroned  Madonna  and  Child,"  surrounded 
by  the  patron  saints  of  Perugia,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  Of  the  Ferrarese  work  of  the  four- 
teenth century  it  is  sufTicient  to  mention  the 
fine  altarpiece  by  Franceso  Cossa  in  the  gallery 
of  Bologna,  and  those  of  Lorenzo  Costa  in  the 
Church  of  San  Giovanni  in  Monte  (Bologna) 
and  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  altur piece  of 
San  Andrea  by  Do'sso  Dossi  (sixteenth  century), 
now  in  the  Gallery  of  Ferrara,  representing  the 
"Madonna  Enthroned,"  surrounded  by  saints, 
with  John  the  Baptist  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
is  one  of  the  best  works,  both  in  color  and 
treatment,  of  Italian  art.  At  Bologna  Francia 
produced  a  number  of  Madonnas,  celebrated  for 
their  mild,  reproachful  expression,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  in  the  gallery  there:  a  "Ma- 
donna Enthroned,"  and  the  "Virgin  in  a  Rose- 
Garden,"  adoring  the  Child.  The  best  known 
Madonnas  of  Mantegna  are  the  grand  altarpiece 
of  San  Zeno,  Verona,  the  example  in  the  National 
Gallery  (London),  and  most  of  all,  the  "Ma- 
donna del  la  vittoria"  in  the  Louvre.  (For  descrip- 
tion see  Mantegna.)  Among  the  Madonnas  of 
Correggio  one  in  the  Utfizi,  "La  zingarella"  (the 
Madonna  as  a  gipsy),  in  the  Naples  Gallery, 
and  the  "Vierge  au  panier,"  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, represent  domestic  scenes;  more  ambitious 
attempts  are  the  "Madonna  with  Saint  Francis" 
(Dresden)  and  the  famous  "Giorno"  (Day)  in 
the  Parma  Gallery.    See  Correggio. 

The  Madonnas  of  the  Venetian  painters  of  the 
fifteenth  century  unite  Paduan  virility  of  exe- 
cution with  Venetian  charm  of  color.  Especially 
beautiful  are  those  of  Giovanni  Bellini,  numer- 
ous in  the  Venetian  Academy,  the  Berlin  Gal- 
lery, and  the  Brera  (Milan).  A  pood  example 
is  the  "Madonna  with  a  Pomegranate"  (National 
Gallery,  London),  but  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  altarpiece  of  San  Giobbe   (Ve- 


netian Academy),  in  which  two  angels  are  rep- 
resented at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  the  Virgin, 
who  is  surroiinded  by  five  saints.  Only  one 
of  Giorgione's  survives:  the  "Castelfranoo  Ma- 
donna," in  the  cathedral  of  that  town.  The 
head  of  the  Virgin,  who  is  seated  upon  a  high 
throne,  is  of  the  purest  and  most  pathetic  beauty. 
On  her  right  is  San  Liberale  in  full  armor,  an 
ideal  of  knighthood,  and  to  the  left  is  Saint 
Francis.  Above  a  wall  in  the  background  may 
be  seen  a  fair  and  sunny  landscape.  Among 
Titian's  Madonnas  there  are  well-known  ex- 
amples at  Vienna  (including  the  "Madonna  with 
the  Cherries"),  at  Dresden,  in  the  Louvre,  the 
Uffizi,  and  the  Prado  (Madrid).  The  most  cele- 
brated and  grandest,  however,  is  the  Pesaro 
Madonna,  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari,  Venice. 
See  Titian. 

The  chief  of  all  Madonna  painters,  the  one 
who  developed  the  subject  to  its  fullest  extent, 
was  Raphael.  In  his  earlv  period  he  painted 
a  dreamy  and  sentimental  type,  the  ni^hest 
development  of  the  Umbrian  ideal ;  in  the  middle 
or  Florentine  period  he  used  the  theme  to  por- 
tray the  relation  of  mother  and  child,  while  in 
the  Roman  he  combined  with  this  motif  the 
nobler  concept  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Of 
the  large  number  ascribed  to  him  over  fifty 
merit  consideration;  but  some  of  these  are  prob- 
ably the  work  of  contemporary  painters,  and 
we  know  that  many,  especially  in  the  Roman 
period,  were  executed  by  his  pupils.  Of  his 
earliest  period  there  are  two  good  examples  at 
Berlin,  after  drawings  by  Pinturicchio,  but  the 
"Connestabile  Madonna"  (St.  Petersburg)  is  in- 
contestably  the  finest.  The  Virgin  sits  reading 
in  a  garden,  the  Child  in  her  arms;  the  picture 
is  almost  miniature  in  size  and  delicate  in 
finish. 

An  early  work  of  the  Florentine  period — per- 
haps the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  popular 
example — is  the  "Madonna  del  Gran  Duca" 
(Pitti  Palace,  Florence),  so  called  because  it 
was  the  favorite  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The  Virgin 
stands  erect  holding  the  Child,  and  is  statuesque 
in  character  and  well  modeled.  Similar  in  pose 
is  the  "Madonna  Tempi"  (Munich),  while  those 
known  as  the  "Colonna"  (at  Berlin),  "Orleans" 
(Due  d'Aumale),  and  "Panshanger"  Madonnas 
(at  Panshanger),  represent  the  Virgin  as  seated. 
All  of  these  have  been  much  damaged  by  restora- 
tion. Another  favorite  type  represents  the  Virgin 
as  seated  in  a  meadow  landscape  with  the  infant 
Christ  and  St.  John,  of  which  the  best  examples 
are  the  "Madonna  in  the  Meadow"  (Vienna) ; 
the  "Madonna  del  cardellino"  (Uffizi),  so  called 
because  John  presents  a  goldfinch  to  the  Vii^n; 
and  most  perfect  of  all,  "La  belle  jardiniere,"  in 
the  Louvre.  (See  Raphael.)  Of  his  more  am- 
bitious altarpieces  the  chief  are  the  "Blenheim** 
or  "Ansidei  Madonna"  (1605,  National  Gallerv, 
London),  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  Raphael's 
works,  in  which  the  enthroned  Virgin  is  repre- 
sented between  Saint  John  and  Saint  Nicholas 
of  Bart;  and  especially  the  TMadonna  del  balda- 
chino."    See  Raphael. 

The  best  known  Madonnas  of  Raphael's  Roman 
period  are  the  "Aldobrandini  (Garvagh)  Madon- 
na" (National  Gallery)  ;  the  "Madonna  col 
divin  amore"  (Naples)  ;  the  "Madonna  with  the 
Diadem"  (Louvre),  in  which  the  crowned  Vir- 
gin lifts  a  veil  from  the  body  of  the  sleeping 
Child,  revealing  him  to  the  enthusiastic  Baptist 
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Of  the  circular  type  the  best  known  are  the 
**Madonna  del  la  candelabra"  (National  Gallery), 
•executed  by  a  pupil ;  the  beautiful  "Madonna  Al- 
ba" (St.  Petersburg),  and,  chief  of  all,  the 
^'Madonna  della  sedia"  or  ''seggiola,"  vying  with 
the  Sistine  in  popularity.  (See  Raphael.)  He 
also  found  time  to  paint  three  large  altarpieces, 
the  ''Madonna  di  Foligno"  (Vatican),  in  which 
the  Virgin  is  enthroned  in  the  clouds,  with  saints 
and  the  donor  below,  while  the  background  is 
filled  with  the  representation  of  Foligno  struck 
i>y  a  thunderbolt.  Another  famous  example  is 
the  "Madonna  del  pesce"  (Madrid),  so  called 
irom  the  fish  which  Tobias,  escorted  by  the 
Angel,  presents  to  the  Madonna.  But  grand- 
«Bt  of  ail,  the  culmination  of  Raphael's  Madon- 
nas, and  the  most  perfect  representation  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  in  art,  is  the  Sistine  Madonna. 
Bee  Raphael. 

Many  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  during  this 
period  were  onlv  designed  by  him  and  exe- 
cuted by  his  pupils,  especially  by  Giulio  Romano ; 
MB,  for  example,  the  "Madonna  del  impannata" 
(window-pane), in  the  Pitti  Palace, the  "Madonna 
del  passeggio,"  in  Bridsewater  House  (London), 
and  the  "Madonna  della  gatta"  (cat),  in  the 
Museum  of  Naples.  Besides  the  works  executed 
after  the  designs  of  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano 
designed  Madonnas  of  his  own,  the  best  known 
of  which,  the  "Madonna  della  catina"  (Dresden), 
is  so  called  because  of  the  basin  in  which  the 
Christ-child  is  being  bathed.  In  general,  the 
Madonnas  of  the  Mannerist  and  Electic  schools 
are  of  little  interest,  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
real  depth  of  feeling. 

In  Northern  Europe  fewer  examples  of  "Ma- 
donnas" survive,  owing  in  part  to  the  Iconoclas- 
tic storms  which  devastated  the  churches.  Though 
realistic  in  type,  those  of  the  Early  Flemish 
and  German  schools  do  not  endeavor  to  repre- 
sent the  subject  as  a  mere  family  scene,  but 
retain  much  of  the  mediieval  dignity.  Among  the 
Jbest  examples  by  Jan  van  Eyck  are  the  "Ma- 
donna of  the  Canon  van  der  Poel"  (Bruges) ; 
the  "Virgin  in  a  Gothic  Chapel" — reputed  part 
-of  a  traveling  altar  of  Charles  V.,  at  Dresaen; 
the  "Lucca  Madonna,"  suckling  her  Child  (Frank- 
fort), and  the  famous  "Madonna"  of  Chancel- 
lor RoUin    (Louvre). 

Stephan  Lochner's  "Virgin  in  the  Arbor  of 
Roees"  (Cologne  Museum)  is  a  gem  among 
the  works  of  the  early  German  school,  soft  and 
idyllic  in  character,  while  the  same  subject  by 
Scnongauer,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Martin,  Col- 
mar,  is  more  solemn  and  grandiose.  Dtlrer's 
"Madonna  with  the  Pear"  (Imperial  Gallery, 
Vienna)  is  his  chief  representation  of  the  sub- 
ject. First  in  rank  among  all  German  Madon- 
nas, as  the  Sistine  among  Italian,  is  the  "Ma- 
donna of  Burgomaster  Meyer"  at  Darmstadt. 
<For  description  and  illustration  see  Holbein.) 
Tlie  great  Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth  century* 
were  little  concerned  with  Madonnas,  the  Flem- 
ings somewhat  more  so.  The  best  example  by 
Rubens  is  the  beautiful  "Madonna  of  the  Inno- 
cents" (Louvre),  in  which  she  is  portrayed  as 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  innocent  children: 
while  in  Van  Dyke's  "Madonna  of  the  Rosary" 
(Compania  del  Rosario.  Palermo),  cherubim  and 
saints  surround  the  Virgin,  holding  the  rosary 
to  Saint  Dominic. 

Among  Spanish  painters  Murillo's  Madonnas 
mre  of  rare  coloristic  charm  and  deep  religious 


feeling.  Perhaps  the  finest  examples,  represent- 
ing only  the  Virgin  and,  Child,  are  in  the  Pitti 
(Florence)  and  Corsini  (Rome)  palaces,  while 
in  the  grand  example  of  the  Louvre  Saint  Eliza- 
beth and  John  are  also  represented.  Madonnas 
in  contemporary  art  are  of  less  interest,  because 
they  are  no  longer  the  highest  expression  of  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  day.  Prominent  among 
German  examples  are  those  by  Overbeck  (New 
Pinakothek,  Mimich),  a  reflection  of  the  old 
Umbrian  type;  of  Bodenhausen,  Defregger,  and 
Max  (Leipzig  Museum).  The  best  known  among 
the  French  are  Bouguereau's  "Madonna  of  the 
Angels"  ilnd  "La  Vierge  consolatrice"  (Paris, 
Luxembourg),  and  Dagnan-Bouveret's  "Virgin 
in  the  Carpenter  Shop." 

Although  the  subject  was  often  carved  in  stone, 
especially  during  the  Gothic  period,  when  it 
might  be  seen  upon  wellnigh  every  cathedral  por- 
tal, these  representations  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  require  especial  mention  in  this  brief 
enumeration.  A  celebrated  example  is  Andrea 
Pisano's  relief  over  the  side  portal  of  Florence 
Cathedral.  The  exquisite  terra-cotta  reliefs  of 
Luca  della  Robbia  (see  illustration)  and  his 
followers,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples 
in  the  Museo  Nationale  and  elsewhere  in  Flor- 
ence, often  represented  the  Madonna.  The  most 
celebrated  example  of  a  sculptured  Madonna  is 
Michelangelo's  "Madonna  of  Bruges,"  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city — a  beautiful  example  of 
his  early  or  realistic  period.  See  Michelan- 
gelo. 

BiBLiOGBAPHT.  A  popular  book  on  the  Ma- 
donna in  art  is  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legends  of  the 
Madonna  (London,  1857).  A  more  recent  and 
scholarly  work,  especially  important  for  the 
earlier  periods,  is  Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  Sainte 
Vierge  (Paris,  1878).  The  last  and  best,  both 
as  to  critical  value  and  illustrations,  is  Adolfo 
Venturi,  La  Madonna  (Florence,  1900).  The 
standard  German  works  are:*  FHh,  Daa  Madon- 
nenideal  in  den  Ultem  deutschen  Schulen  (Leip- 
zig, 1884)  ;  Schreibershofen,  Die  Wandlungen  der 
Mariendaratellungen  in  den  Bildern  der  Kunst 
(Heidelberg,  1886)  ;  Baumbach,  Die  Madonnen- 
daratellung  in  der  Malerei  (2d  ed.,  Dresden, 
1896).  Consult  also  Gruyer,  Lea  Viergea  de  Rch 
phael  et  Viconographie  de  la  Fter<7e(  Paris,  1869) ; 
Karoly,  The  Madonnas  of  Raphael  (London, 
1894). 

MADOQUA,  milMd-kwA.  The  native  name  for 
a  species  of  antelope  in  Abyssinia.    See  Duiker. 

MA^DOB.,  Sir.  A  Scottish  knight  who  accused 
Queen  Guinevere  of  poisoning  his  brother.  Her 
part  was  espoused  by  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  who 
slew  Mador  in  a  combat,  and  received  as  a  re- 
ward the  castle  thereafter  known  as  the  loyeuse 
Garde. 

MADOXT,  mA'dlRJ',  Jean  Bapttste  (1796- 
1877).  A  Belgian  artist,  bom  in  Brussels,  and 
early  distinguished  for  his  talent  in  depicting 
picturesque  phases  of  life.  He  became  professor 
of  the  royal  school  of  Brussels  and  member  of  the 
academy  of  Antwerp.  In  1821  he  published  a 
superior  lithographic  work  entitled  Voyage  pit- 
toreaque  dana  lea  Paya-Baa,  which  was  followed 
by  works  on  the  ancient  and  modem  costumes  of 
the  Low  Ck>untries,  and  scenes  in  the  lives  of 
the  Flemish  and  Dutch  painters.  His  latest  work 
was  the  valuable  Phyaionomie  de  la  sociM  en 
Europe,  de  Louis  XL  d  noa  jours. 
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KABOZ,  ixi&M6th,  Pascual  (1806-70).  A 
Spanish  statesman  and  author,  bom  at  Pamplona 
and  educated  at  Saragossa.  After  a  residence  in 
France,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Barcelona, 
and  edited  the  Diccianario  geogrdfico  univeraal 
(1829-34),  and  a  Coleccidn  de  cauaaa  c^lehrea 
(1840).  He  became  prominent  in  politics,  was 
appointed  a  judge,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Cortes.  There  he  opposed  Espartero,  and 
ultimately  became  the  leader  of  the  Prog1;^ssi8t 
Party.  In  1854  he  was  Governor  of  Barcelona, 
in  1865  was  Minister  of  Finance,  and  in  1856, 
because  of  his  liberal  views,  was  obliged  to  leave 
Spain.  Returning,  he  was  active  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1868,  was  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Madrid,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Cortes.  He 
died  while  accompanying  the  Spanish  deputation 
to  Rome  to  offer  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Amadeus. 
His  important  Diccionario  geogrdfico  estadistioo 
y  histdrico  de  Espana  was  published  in  1848-50. 

MAD  FABIiIAMENT  OF  OXFORD.     The 

name  given  by  the  adherents  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
Parliament  which  assembled  June  11,  1258,  at 
03^ord.  In  the  attempt  to  obtain  for  his  second 
son,  Edmund,  the  throne  of  Manfred  (q.v.).  King 
of  Naples,  Henry  III.  had  become  heavily  indebt- 
ed to  the  Papacy.  The  barons,  however,  refused 
to  grant  the  necessary  money  without  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and  the  King  was  compelled  to  give 
his  consent  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
24,  chosen  half  from  the  Royal  Council  and  half 
from  the  barons.  The  latter  the  Mad  Parliament 
elected,  and  the  whole  24  then  drew  up  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford  (q.v.).  Consult  Stubbs,  Con- 
8titutional  History,  vol.  ii.  (4th  ed.,  O^ord, 
1896).    See  Montfobt,  Simon  de. 

ICADRAS^  A  province  of  British  India, 
formerly  the  Presidency  of  Madras  ( Map :  India, 
C  6).  It  occupies,  together  with  its  tribu- 
tary States,  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  being  irregularly  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bengal  and  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
on  the  northwest  by  Bombay,  Mysore,  and  Hy- 
derabad. The  province  under  direct  British  ad- 
ministration is  divided  into  22  districts,  with  a 
total  area  of  141,726  square  miles;  population, 
in  1891,  35,630,440;  in  1901,  38,209,436.  The 
native  States  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  Padukota, 
Kamul,  and  Bellary,  politically  controlled  by 
Great  Britain,  cover  an  area  of  9969  square 
miles;  population,  in  1891,  3,700,622;  in  1901, 
4,188,086.  The  surface  consists  of  a  high  plateau 
land  encircled  by  mountain  ranges,  the  Eastern 
Ghats  extending  m  a  southwestern  direction  until 
they  merge  in  the  Nilgiris,  which  are  connected 
with  the  Western  Ghats  (qq.v.).  A  long  and 
broad  plain  lies  between  the  Eastern  Ghats  and 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  generally  known 
as  the  Coromandel  coast  (q.v.),  and  a  narrow 
plain  interspersed  with  lagoons  extends  between  , 
the  Western  Ghats  and  the  Malabar  coast  (q.v.) 
on  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  principal  rivers,  the 
Godavery,  Kistna,  and  Kavery,  all  rise  in  the 
Western  Ghats,  and  traversing  the  plateau  break 
through  the  Eastern  Ghats  and  flow  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  soil  of  the  plateau  generally 
is  fertile  and  productive  under  irrigation;  the 
coast  lands  are  sandy  and,  except  in  the  deltaic 
regions,  sterile.  The  climate  varies  according 
to  elevation ;  on  the  whole  it  is  sultry  but  fairly 
healthful.  While  on  the  west  coast  the  rainfall 
is  usually  excessive,  in  the  interior  it  is  gen- 


erally inadequate  and  its  failure  has  been  the 
cause  of  occasional  famines;  extensive  irrigation 
works  have  been  constructed  in  the  attempt  to 
modify  this  evil.  Forests  of  teak,  sandalwood, 
eucalyptus,  ebony,  and  rosewood,  imder  reserva- 
tion rules,  cover  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  sur^ 
face.  The  chief  wild  animals  are  the  elephant, 
gayal  (a  species  of  cattle),  black  leopard,  and 
ibex.  The  principal  minerals  are  iron,  coal, 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  silver,  while  gold, 
garnets,  and  diamonds  are  found  in  paying  quan- 
tities, and  salt  is  largely  manufactured  on  the 
coasts  by  evaporation. 

AoRicuLTUBE.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  obtain 
a  living  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Un- 
fortunately, as  already  mentioned,  the  rainfall  a 
so  uncertain  that  only  on  the  western  or  Malabar 
coast  is  it  always  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  growing  crops.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
other  portions  is  in  a  large  measure  obviated 
through  the  extensive  practice  of  irrigation.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  deltaic  coast  region  north 
and  south  of  the  city  of  Madras,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  constructed  enormous  canals  and  dis- 
tributory  systems  which  afford  a  water  supply  for 
vast  areas.  Considerable  areas  in  the  more  elevated 
interior  regions  have  also  been  brought  under 
irrigation  through  the  construction  of  numerous 
reservoirs  and  the  digging  of  a  multitude  of  wells 
by  both  public  and  private  enterprise.  Of  a 
total  area  of  23,122,000  acres  returned  in  1900, 
as  being  actually  cropped  during  the  year,  5,783,- 
000  acres  were  irri^ted.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  irrigated  land  is  given  up  to  the  cultivation 
of  rice,  the  acreage  for  which  in  1900  was  6,429,- 
000.  The  great  staple  dry  land  crop  is  millet — 
8,530,000  acres — though  large  quantities  of  other 
food  grains  and  pulse  are  raised.  Over  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  acres  of  oil  seeds  were  grown  and 
a  somewhat  less  amount  of  cotton.  Cattle  and 
buffaloes  take  the  place  of  horses  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  in  1900  numbered  respectively  8,264,- 
000  and  2,406,000.  There  were  also  13,415,000 
sheep  and  goats. 

Other  Industbies,  Commebce,  etc.  The  nar 
tive  cotton  manufacturing  industry,  which  was 
widely  developed  in  former  years,  has  greatly 
diminished  under  foreign  competition.  Only  13,- 
000  operatives  were  engaged  in  the  eleven  cotton 
mills  operating  in  1897.  In  1899  but  73  es- 
tablishments were  reported,  with  32,300  hands 
employed.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  has  ac- 
quired some  importance.  In  a  few  places  ivory- 
carving  has  become  important,  and  the  old  oc- 
cupation of  metal-working  still  has  a  consider- 
able following.  Salt  is  extensively  produced 
along  the  east  coast,  but  under  a  Government 
monopoly.  Some  indigo  is  manufactured.  The 
trade  of  the  province  suffers  from  the  want  of 
adequaite  harbor  facilities  on  the  east  coast. 
Much  of  the  trade  is  by  rail  to  Bombay  and 
other  large  trading  centres.  The  foreign  trade 
about  doubled  in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Hides,  coffee,  rice,  and  indigo 
are  the  leading  exports,  and  manufactured  cotton 
goods,  railway  materials,  and  wroue^ht  metals 
are  the  leading  imports.  In  1897-98,  78  per  cent 
of  the  import  trade  and  43  per  cent,  of  the  export 
trade  was  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Inhabitaitts.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  belong 
to  the  Telugu  and  Tamil  branches  of  the  Dra- 
vidian  race,  and  profess  some  form  of  the  Hindn 
religion.    The  Mohammedans  number  2,250,000, 
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the  percentile  of  these  being  leas  than  in  the 
provinces  to  the  north.  Madras  contains  over  one 
million  Christians,  or  more  than  one-half  of  all 
the  Christians  in  British  India.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple live  in  rural  villages;  Madras  (q.v.)»  the 
capital  and  the  third  largest  city  of  India,  is 
the  only  place  that  attains  any  great  magnitude. 
Its  population  in  1901  was  509,000. 

Education.  In  1896-97,  822,853  pupils  at- 
tended the  schools  and  educational  institutions, 
which  was  over  15  per  cent,  of  the  children  of 
school  age,  whereas  the  corresponding  per  cent,  a 
decade  earlier  was  only  10.6.  Only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  attendance  were  female.  The 
public  primary  schools  contained  617,886  pupih. 
English  is  taught  throughout  the  public  system. 

GovBBNMENT.  The  Governor  and  administra- 
tive council  of  two  members  receive  their  appoint- 
ment from  the  Crown  and  serve  for  five  years. 
To  these  are  added  other  members  (not  to  exceed 
20)  to  constitute  a  legislative  council.  The  addi- 
tional members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
but  part  of  them  are  nominated  by  the  Madras 
corporation  or  other  official  bodies.  Each  of  the  22 
districts  into  which  the  province  is  divided  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  collector  and  inferior  officers.  Un- 
like other  provinces,  the  districts  are  not  grouped 
into  commissionerships.  Local  government  is  more 
highly  developed  than  in  the  other  provinces. 
There  are  district  and  subdistrict  boards  and  Til- 
lage committees.  In  the  fiscal  year  1897-98  the 
Imperial  net  revenue  amounted  to  7,304,601  tens 
of  rupees,  the  provincial  to  2,811,486,  and  the 
local  to  1,049,068,  while  the  corresponding  figures 
for  expenditure  were  Rx.  3,371,870,  Rx.  2,811,684, 
and  Rx.  1,048,870.  The  most  important  source  of 
receipts  is  the  land  revenue. 

HiSTDBT.  Anciently  the  province  was  divided 
into  several  kingdoms,  of  which  the  chief  were 
Telingana  on  the  northeast,  Kamataka  on  the 
w^est,  and  the  Tamil  principalities  of  Pandya, 
Chola,  and  Chera  in  the  south.  Splendid  archi- 
tectural monuments,  stone  and  brass  inscriptions, 
and  imaginative  traditions  attest  their  former 
existence.  Authentic  history  begins  with  the 
Mohammedan  invasion  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Ala  ud-Din  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Kamataka  and  Telinga.  After  the  Mohammedan 
evacuation  the  native  dynasty  of  Vi  jaynagar  dom- 
inated until  1565,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
Deccan  Mohammedans;  later  the  country  again 
became  divided  into  principalities,  of  which  the 
more  prominent  were  the  Camatic,  Mysore,  and 
Tanjore.  After  the  first  visit  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
in  1498,  Madras  was  one  of  the  principal  battle- 
grounds of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and 
British  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy. 

MADRAS.  A  seaport  city,  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Madras,  British  India,  situated  on 
the  Coromandel  coast  of  the  western  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  835  miles  southwest  of  Calcutta, 
and  640  miles  southeast  of  Bombay;  latitude  13** 
6'  N.,  longitude  80**  16'  E.  (Map:  India,  D 
0).  It  is  the  third  city  in  size  and  importance 
of  India,  and  has  railroad  and  telegraphic  com- 
munications by  the  main  systems  with  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Empire,  but  although  much 
has  been  done  to  improve  its  harbor  facilities,  it 
is  no  longer  a  port  of  call  for  the  principal  Euro- 
pean lines  of  ocean  steamers,  owing  to  the  in- 
security of  ite  harbor.  The  city  and  ite  nine 
suburbs  cover  an  area  of  29  square  miles,  ex- 


tending along  the  coast  for  nine  miles  and  inland 
for  nearly  four.  Centrally  situated  on  the  shore 
is  Fort  Saint  George,  strongly  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned by  European  and  native  troops  and  con- 
taining the  council  house,  civil  and  military 
offices,  and  Saint  Mary's,  the  oldest  English 
church  in  India,  dating  from  1678.  Adjoining 
the  fort  on  the  north  is  the  commercial  district 
of  Black  Town,  a  low-lying,  poorly  built,  and 
densely  populated  quarter,  covering  an  area  of  a 
square  mile,  protected  from  inundation  by  a 
strong  sea  wall.  Here  are  situated  the  mercan- 
tile establishments,  the  Bank  of  Madras,  the 
Post  Office,  and  the  old  High  Court,  now  occupied 
by  the  customs  offices,  ito  tower  with  a  modem 
installation  serving  as  the  lighthouse  for  the 
harbor  which  extends  along  the  larger  portion 
of  the  water  front  of  Black  Town.  To  the  south 
and  rear  of  the  fort  is  the  island,  formed  by  the 
encircling  Cooum  River,  containing  barracks  and 
forming  an  extensive  military  parade  and  recrea- 
tion ground.  It  connecU  by  bridges  on  the 
north  with  the  People's  Park,  and  on  the  west 
and  south  with  the  residential  sections,  where 
are  situated  the  handsome  Government  House, 
the  clubs,  marine  parade,  the  Chepauk  Park  and 
buildings,  the  Scotch  Church  of  Saint  Andrew, 
the  fine  university  buildings,  and  the  native  hos- 
pital On  the  Mount  Road,  commanding  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  is  Saint 
George's  Cathedral,  containing  several  beautiful 
monumente  by  Chantry  and  Flaxman.  Other 
noteworthy  features  are  the  New  Law  Court 
buildings  in  a  Hindu-Saracenic  style  of  architec- 
ture, opened  in  1892,  the  new  Law  College,  the 
Christian  College  buildings,  Pacheappah's  Col- 
lege and  hall,  the  memorial  hall,  the  grand  ar- 
senal, with  an  interesting  military  museum,  the 
observatory  founded  in  1792,  which  gives  stand- 
ard time  to  all  India,  and  several  native  mosques 
and  temples.  The  southernmost  extension  of 
Madras  is  the  old  Portuguese  town  of  Saint 
Thom6,  near  the  Adyar  River,  with  the  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Saint  Thom4,  said 
to  contain  the  remains  6f  Saint  Thomas.  There 
are  several  charitable  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, and  Madras  is  noted  for  its  educational 
esteblishmente,  which  include  the  university, 
founded  in  1857,  colleges  of  agriculture,  of  engi- 
neering, medicine  and  law,  a  teachers'  eel  lege,  six 
missionary  colleges,  Victoria  Technical  Institute, 
a  Government  s<3iool  of  arts,  a  valuable  museum, 
libraries,  zoological  and  botanical  gardens,  and 
literary  and  scientific  institutions. 

The  city's  aflfairs  are  administered  under  a 
charter  of  1884,  by  32  commissioners,  eight,  in- 
cluding a  salaried  president,  being  appointed  by 
the  provincial  authorities  and  twenty-four  being 
elected  by  the  ratepayers.  Madras  has  under- 
gone much  modem  improvement;  it  has  a  good 
reservoir  water  supply,  conveyed  from  a  distance 
of  seven  miles,  and  a  sewage  farm  disposal  sys- 
tem, and  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  Harbor 
works,  commenced  in  1875,  were  constructed  after 
much  difficulty,  and  consist  of  two  breakwaters, 
respectively  3907  and  3726  feet  long,  inclosing 
a  large  water  area  fronting  Black  Town.  Pas- 
sengers are  now  enabled  to  land  in  comfort  with- 
out the  former  perils  attendant  on  a  passage 
through  the  noterious  Madras  surf,  but  during 
the  cyclones  of  the  monsoon  periods  the  harbor 
is  unsafe  for  large  ships,  which  seek  the  open 
sea  on  receipt  of  meteorological  warnings;  nu- 
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snerous  wrecks,  many  of  historic  interest,  have 
occurred  in  the  Madras  roadstead.  In  1897-98, 
711  vessels  entered  and  cleared  a  total  tonnage 
of  1,158,897,  valued  at  129,885,783  rupees,  of 
which  105,017,710  represented  foreign  trade, 
and  the  balance  the  coastwise  trade.  The  chief 
exports  are  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  hides,  and  skins. 
liocal  traffic  is  facilitated  by  the  Buckingham, 
Cochrane,  and  Cotton  canals.  Madras  has  some 
large  cotton  mUls,  but  its  industries  are  purely 
domestic  and  of  no  great  magnitude.  The  united 
States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent.  The 
inean  annual  temperature  is  82*^ ;  during  the  hot 
months  the  thermometer  frequently  registers  90** 
in  the  shade,  but  the  heat  is  pleasantly  tempered 
by  'the  doctor,'  a  sea  breeze  so  named  by  the 
residents,  which  sets  in  at  noon  and  lasts  till 
sight.  The  seasons  are  distinctly  marked  by  the 
monsoons,  the  northeast  lasting  from  October  to 
February  and  the  southwest  from  May  to  Octo- 
ber. 

The  Portuguese  founded  Saint  Thom6  in  1504, 
but  Madras  dates  from  a  grant  of  land  made  by 
the  Raja  of  Chandragi  to  a  British  subject  in 
1639,  and  the  construction  of  a  fortified  factory. 
The  Presidency  of  Madras  was  established  in  1653. 
By  1743  Madras  had  developed  into  the  largest 
city  of  Southern  India;  in  1746  it  was  captured 
by  the  French,  but  was  restored  two  years  later 
under  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  1749 
fiaint  Thom6  was  annexed  by  the  English.  Madras 
was  again  besieged,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the 
French  in  1758.  Population,  in  1891,  452,518;  in 
1901,  509,397,  of  which  79  per  cent,  were  Hindus, 
12  per  cent.  Mohammedans,  and  9  per  cent.  Chris- 
tians. 


(Ar.,  school,  from  darasa,  to 
«tudy).  The  name  ffiven  by  Mohammedans  to 
their  colleges  or  institutions  of  higher  education. 
In  the  first  centuries  of  the  He^ra  there  were 
no  separate  buildings  for  educational  purposes; 
elementary  and  advanced  instruction  were  both 
given  in  the  mosques  themselves  or  in  annexes, 
and  were  largely  of  a  desultory  and  voluntary 
character.  In  the  eleventh  century  Nizan-el- 
Molk,  under  the  Sultan  Alp  Arslan,  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  first  college  or  madraaahy  and 
the  custom  spread  rapidly  to  every  part  of  the 
Mohammedan  world.  Each  of  the  four  ortho- 
dox sects  established  colleges  in  the  principal 
cities  for  the  teaching  of  its  tenets.  Those  of 
Bagdad  at  once  became  famous,  and,  soon  after, 
those  of  Cairo  (under  Saladin),  of  Damascus 
(where  over  thirty  existed),  of  Cordova,  Seville, 
Malaga,  and  Granada  in  Spain,  and  of  many 
cities  in  North  Africa  (Fez,  Kufa,  etc.),  Turkes- 
tan, and  Persia  (Ispahan,  Shiraz).  Later,  there 
are  said  to  have  been  as  many  as  five  hundred 
colleses  in  Constantinople. 

Sometimes  these  colleges  were  of  a  general 
character,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  all  four 
orthodox  seels,  as  re^rds  theology  and  juris- 
prudence, with  the  related  or  propapdeutic  sub- 
jects of  grammar,  exegesis  of  the  Koran,  tradi- 
tions, rhetoric,  logic,  ethics,  as  well  as  such 
aubjeots  as  pure  literature,  medicine,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  philosophy.  There  was  a 
regular  staff  attached  to  each,  divided  ordinarily 
into  three  classes:  the  cadi  or  judge,  the  mudar- 
T%8  or  professor,  and  the  katib  or  reader.  They 
received  a  salary  from  the  endo^vment  of  the 
college,  which  was  administered  by  a  body  of 
trustees;  such  property  was  called  tcakf,'  A  cer- 


tain number  of  regular  students  were  also  sup- 
ported from  this  endowment,  both  teachers  and 
students  living  in  the  college  buildings.  Beside 
a  large  lecture  hall  and  several  smaUer  ones,  a 
hospital  and  operating  rooms,  a  library,  dor- 
mitories, kitchen  and  refectory,  there  were  large 
and  small  special  buildings,  particularly  mauso- 
leums and  a  mosque  for  religious  devotions. 
Sometimes  there  were  observatories  and  botani- 
cal gardens. 

Hardly  any  large  Mohammedan  city  is  without 
several  such  madrasah  groups  of  buildings,  usu- 
ally of  the  late  medieval  period.  For  the  study 
of  architecture  they  are  almost  as  important  as 
the  mosques  (q.v.).  In  fact,  they  usually  include 
both  mosques  and  minarets  and  sometimes  the 
mosque  forms  the  centre  and  key  of  the  group 
of  buildings.  The  magnificent  so-called  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hasan  at  Cairo  (fourteenth  century) 
is  really  a  college  with  a  mosque  attached  to  it; 
so  is  that  of  Kalafin.  Others  at  Cairo  are  those 
of  Khawand-el-Baraka,  of  Kalt  Bey,  of  Sultans 
Barkuk  and  Muayyed.  If  ^n  these  and  many 
other  cases  the  buildings  of  the  college  proper  are 
subordinate  to  the  mosque,  there  are  others 
where  it  is  not  so.  The  madrasah  of  Sultan 
Hussein  at  Ispahan,  built  around  an  immense 
court,  with  a  double  gallery  of  arcades,  is  espe- 
cially magnificent. 

MADBAS  8YSTE1C     See  Monttoriai.  Sts* 

TEIC. 

KADSAZO,  m&-dril^thd,  Fedebioo  de  (1815- 
94) .  A  Spanish  painter,  son  of  Jos6  de  Madrazo, 
born  in  Rome.  He  studied  with  his  father  and 
under  Winterhalter  in  Paris,  then  returned  to 
Spain,  and  in  1859  became  professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Madrid.  With  his  brother-in-law,  Ochoa, 
he  founded  El  Artiata  (1835).  Madrazo's  most 
typical  canvases  are  the  able  and  numerous  por- 
traits of  Spanish  nobles,  especially  of  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Angel  Saavedra,  and  of  Campoamor. 
In  historical  painting  as  well  he  imitated  Muril- 
lo-s  coloring  and  produced  such  pictures  as  "God- 
frev  de  Bouillon  Crowned  King  of  Jerusalem," 
"W'omen  at  the  Sepulchre  of  Jesus,"  "The  Burial 
of  Cecilia  in  the  Catacombs,"  and  "Maria  Chris- 
tina at  the  Bedside  of  Ferdinand  VII."  Among 
his  later  works  were 'some  excellent  genre  pic- 
tures, the  chief  being  "The  New  Song,"  "The 
Cigarette,"  and  "The  Musical  Matinfie." 

MADBuAZO,  m&-draah6,  Raimundo  de  (1841 
— ) .  A  Spanish  painter,  bom  in  Rome.  He  was 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Federico  de  Madrazo,  and 
afterwards  studied  imder  Cogniet.  He  received 
a  first-class  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878  for  "The  End  of  a  Masked  Ball."  a  typical 
work,  brilliant  in  execution  and  color.  Other 
pictures  bv  him  are:  "F6te  During  Carnival.^ 
"El  Jaleo,"  "Pierrette"  (1878) ;  "The  Soubr^tte" 
(1882);  and  "The  Domino"  (1883).  His  por- 
traits in  oil  and  pastel  show  the  same  admirable 
technique. 

MADBE  DE  DIOS,  maMr&  d&  dy6s  (native 
name  Atnaru-Mayu),  The  principal  tributary  of 
the  Beni  River  (q.v.)  in  South  America.  It 
rises  in  the  Carabaya  Range  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  Peru,  about  60  miles  east  of  Cuzco. 
Thence  it  flows  eastward  for  900  miles  through 
the  almost  unknown  forest  regions  of  La  Mon- 
tafia.  crossing  the  northwestern  part  of  Bolivia. 
At  Rivera  Alta  it  enters  the  Beni,  about   150 
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miles  from  ita  confluence  with  the  Mamor6.  It  winds  from  the  snowclad  Sierra  Guadarrama  in 
was  long  an  object  of  geographical  conjectures,  winter;  the  extreme  annual  ranoe  of  temperature 
only  its  upper  course  being  known  imtil  1865>  sometimes  reaches  100°,  The  clearness  and  dry- 
when  it  was  explored  by  a  party  sent  out  by  ness  of  the  atmosphere,  however,  and  the  ex- 
the  London  Geographical  Society.  It  is  a  mag-  tensive  plantations  which  have  in  tiie  last  hall 
nificent  stream,  over  500  yards  wide  at  the  century  grown  up  in  the  suburbs  make  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  and  1600  yards  wide  at  its  climatic  conditions  less  unbearable, 
confluence  with  the  Beni.  It  is  as  yet  little  used.  The  old  city  has  the  form  of  an  oval  contracted 
but  since  1881  the  exploitation  of  rubber  along  its  at  the  middle,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
shores  has  been  carried  on.           '  which  was  razed  in  1878,  thus  bringing  the  sub- 

MAIXKEGAL.    A  West  Indian  name  for  one  «rbs  into  the  greater  modem  city,  which  is  well 

or  two  of  the  lesser  species  of  amber-fish  (q.v.),  provided  with  plazas,  parks,  and  promenades.    In 

as  Seriola  fasciata  and  BerioUi  falcata.  the  centre  of  the  old  city  is  the  plaza  called  La 

•M-A-nrDU-pnirv  ##,.««  If  «t/,w*.-«.««  «.«*>.«»  Puerta  del  Sol,  from  the  gate  which  stood  there 

MAD'BEPOM  (from  It.  madrcpora  mother-  ^  mediajval  times.    This  is  the  business  centre 

of-pearl,  probably  from  madre,  from  Lat.  mater,  ,„^  ^^  terminus  of  all  the  street  railways,  and 

mother   +   Gk.  w6pat,  poroa,   passage,   pore,   or  around  it  are  the  most  prominent  hotels  and 

wQfiot,    p6ros,    light    friable    stone).     A    law  commercial  houses.     In  iU  centre  are  a  monu- 

branching  coral  abounding  on  the  reefs  of  Florida  ^^^^^1   fountain   and   a   sUtue   of   Philip    IL 

and  other  parts  of  the  tropics  m  the  Atlantic,  p^om   here   the   principal   streete   of   the   city 

Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans.    The  most  abundant  radiate   in  all  directions.     Westward  run  the 

species  in  the  West  Indies  is  Madrepora  oem-  Calle  del  Arenal  and  Calle  Mayor,  both  leading 

cornis.  so  called  from  lU  habit  of  growing  m  i^^o  the  large  open  place  where  is  the  Royal 

bush-like  masses  nearly  two  feet  high  and  three  p^iace,  and  which  in  the  north,  in  front  of  the 

to  four  feet  in  diameter,  the  separate  spikes  or  j^^j^^  jg  j^j^  ^^^  i^  ^^  plantotion  called  Plaza 

branches  resembling  the  antlers  of  a  deer.     It  ^^  Oriente.    There  is  the  magnificent  equestrian 

is  the  most  abundant  of  the  true  reef-buildmg  g^^ue  of  Philip  IV.    Further  west,  between  the 

corals     It  grows  up  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  j^ce  and  the  river,  are  the  royal  gardens,  or 

then,  becommg  exposed  at   ow  water,  the  tips  of  ^           ^^j  ^         and  from  this  the  Puente  de 

the  branches  are  often  killed.     It  easi  y  breaks  Sego^a   and   the   Puente   del   Rey   lead   across 

when  exposed  to  the  waves,  as  it  usually  is,  and  ^he  river  into  the  large  royal  park  of  Casa  de 

its  fragmenU  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  Campo.    Eastward  from  the  Puerta  del  Sol  run 

coral  sand,  which  becomes  solidified  into  coral  ^j^^  q^^^  ^^  AlcalA  and   the  Carrera  de  San 

rock.    See  Coral,  and  accompanying  Plates.  Jer6nimo  into  the  broad  and  magnificent  boule- 

The  madrepore  is  the  most  complex  of  all  the  yard  which   runs  north   and  south'  the  entire 

corals.     Its  tree-like  form  is  due  to  multiplica-  length  of  the  city  and  between  it  and  the  east- 

tion  of  the  small  corallites  by  budding.   A  coral-  ern  suburbs.    This  is  one  of  the  finest  promenades 

lite  is  the  individual  polyp  of  the  colony  sup-  jn  the  world,  is  shaded  by  four  to  six  rows  of 

ported  by  its  coral  stock  or  skeleton.     It  is  a  trees,  and  ornamented  by  a  number  of  fountains, 

perforate  type  of  corals,  all  parts  of  the  coral  statues  and  other  monuments,  among  which  are 

stock  and  connecting  coenenchyme    (formed  by  ^n  obelisk,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Queen 

the  calcification  of  the  ccenosarc  or  inner  layer  Isabella.    The  names  of  the  boulevard,  beginning 

of  the  polyp )  being  like  a  mesh-work  consisting  ^t  the  south,  are  the  Paseo  del  Trado,  SalOn  del 

of  calcareous  fibres  arranged  like  basket-work,  prado,   Paseo  de   Recoletos,   and   Paseo   de    la 

and  traversed  by  a  net-work  of  tubes,  represent-  Castellans,  and  it  terminates  in  the  north  at  the 

ing  the  ccnosarc  and  communicating  with  the  Hippodrome.    East  of  the  Paseo  are  the  Jardin 

other  polyps  of  the  colony.    The  madrepores  do  del  Buen  Retiro,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the 

not  live  in  water  the  winter  temperature  of  which  immense  Parque  de  Madrid,  beautifully  laid  out 

is  under  60**  F.    They  abound  on  the  Bermuda  ^th  lakes  and  parterres,  and  ornamented  with 

Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  and  as  far  north  as  fountains  and  statues.  Among  other  public  monu- 

Southem  Japan  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  their  ments  should  be  mentioned  some  of  the  old  city 

southernmost  limits  are  Rio  Janeiro  and  Saint  gates  which  have  been  left  standing  as  triumphal 

Helena    in   the   Atlantic,   and   Queensland   and  arches.     The  chief  among  these  is  the  Puerta 

Easter  Island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Thus  they  je  Alcalfl  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Independencia,  an 

extend  to  about  north  and  south  latitude  ao**.  expansion  of  the  Calle  de  Alcalfl  east  of  the 

Consult   authorities   cited   under   Coral,   and  Paseo.  It  was  erected  in  1778  in  honor  of  Charles 

particularly   Saville  Kent,    The   Great   Barrier  m.,  and  is  an  imposing  structure  pierced  by 

Reef  of  Australia    (London,   1893),   containing  five   gateways,   the   three   in   the   middle   being 

many  illustrations  from  photographs  of  these  and  arched, 

other  reef  coraU.  Madrid  is  distinctly  of  modem  date,  and  it  has 

MADRny,  Sp.  pron,  m&-dr«i/.    The  capital  of  none  of  the  old  architectural  monuments  boasted 

Spain  and  of  the  Province  of  Madrid  in  New  of  by  other  Spanish   cities.     Foremost  among 

Castile.     It  is  situated  in  latitude  40**  24'  N.,  the  buildings  stands  the  Royal  Palace,  on  the  site 

and  longitude  3**  41'  W.,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  formerly  occupied  by  a  Moorish  castle,  which 

the  Kingdom,  on  a  plateau  2100  feet  above  the  was  renovated  and  used  as  a  residence  by  Emperor 

sea,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  a  Charles  V.  and  the  monarehs  of  the  Hapsburg 

small  affluent  of  the  Jarama,  which  latter  fiows  dynasty.     The  modem  palace  was  planned  by 

into  the  Tagus  (Map:  Spain,  D  2).  The  situation  Philip  V..  begun  in  1738  and  occupied  in  1764. 

is  unfavorable  ifrom  almost  every  point  of  view.  It  is  an  imposing  granite  structure,  built  on  a 

The  surrounding  plateau  is  treeless  and  bare,  square  plan  with  sides  470  feet  long  inclosing 

and  almost  uninhabited,  and  the  city  is  exposed  an  inner  court,  while  two  projecting  wings  to 

alike  to  the  scorching  south  winds  and  the  fierce  the  south  inclose  the  Plaza  de  Armas.    The  un- 

rays  of  t^e  sun  in  summer  and  to  the  icy  north  even  site  is  leveled  by  huge  substructures  bf  solid 
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Duuoniy.  Above  these  are  three  baaement  stories, 
the  fourth  or  principal  floor  being  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  from  which  a  series  of  Ionic  and 
Doric  columns  reach  to  the  roof.  At  the  main 
entrance  is  a  large  patio  containing  statues  of 
Roman  Emperors.  The  interior  halls  and  salons 
are  superbly  decorated  with  frescoes,  paintings, 
and  statuary.  Next  to  the  palace,  the  finest 
building  in  the  city  is  that  of  the  National 
Library  and  Museum,  situated  on  the  Paseo  de 
Becoletos.  It  is  a  new  building,  finished  in  1892, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  its 
kind  in  Europe.  It  is  a  large  rectangular  structure 
with  a  wide  fiight  of  marble  steps  leading  from 
the  Paseo  to  the  main  entrance;  in  the  interior 
is  a  large  reading  room  90  feet  square  and  60  feet 
high.  Among  other  secular  buildings  might  be 
mentioned  the  City  Hall,  and  the  buildings  de- 
voted to  the  departments  of  the  Government,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  which  occu- 
pies the  vast  palace  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Alba,  and  the  large  and  handsome 
building  near  the  Retiro  Park,  occupied  by  the 
Ministries  of  Public  Works,  Agricultiure,  Indus- 
tries, and  Education.  The  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  meet  in  separate  buildings,  the  Sen- 
ate occupying  an  old  Au^ustinian  convent  which 
has  been  restored.  *  The  Bank  of  Spain  and  the 
Royal  Exchange  occupy  new  and  monumental 
buildings.  The  most  notable  of  the  churches  is 
protMibly  that  of  San  Francisco  el  Grande,  built 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  recently  subjected 
to  an  extensive  restoration.  Its  main  body  is 
circular,  surmounted  by  a  grand  cupola,  and 
with  two  lateral  towers. 

Foremost  among  the  educational  institutions  of 
Madrid  is  the  university,  with  over  5000  stu- 
dents. (See  Madbid,  University  op.)  There  are 
also  a  normal  school,  a  veterinary  school,  schools 
of  commerce,  engineering,  architecture,  music 
and  fine  arts,  and  the  astronomical  observatory, 
an  elegant  and  well  equipped  building  situated  in 
the  Parque  de  Madrid.  Between  the  Parque  and 
the  Prado  is  the  Botanical  Garden,  containing 
an  immense  wealth  of  flora  as  well  as  large  her- 
baria and  other  collections.  Madrid  is  rich  in 
libraries  and  museums.  The  National  Library, 
in  a  large  new  building,  contains  about  600,000 
volumes,  about  30,000  manuscripts,  a  collection 
of  100,000  engravings  and  drawings,  a  fine  archae- 
ological collection,  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history.  The  library  of  the  university  contains 
over  200,000  volumes,  and  the  Marine  Library 
has  30,000  volumes.  The  National  Museum  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture,  occupying  a  fine  large 
building  on  the  Prado,  has  a  collection  of  mas- 
terpieces rivaling  those  of  the  Louvre.  Raphael, 
Titian,  Rubens,  etc.,  are  well  represented,  and 
above  all  the  painters  of  the  Spanish  School, 
Velazquez  being  here  seen  at  his  best.  An- 
other famous  museum  of  Madrid  is  the  Royal 
Armory,  containing  the  richest  and  finest  collec- 
tion of  arms  in  existence.  Besides  these  are  a 
number  of  minor  museums.  Madrid  is  the  seat 
of  various  scientific  and  literary  societies,  chief 
among  which  are  the  Spanish  Academy,  similar 
in  scope  and  purpose  to  the  Academic  Francaise, 
and  the  Historical,  Anthropological,  and  Geo- 
graphical societies. 

Madrid  has  a  score  of  theatres;  the  most 
prominent  are  the  Teatro  Real,  facing  the  Royal 
Palace;  the  Teatro  de  Apolo,  and  the  Teatro 
de  la  Comedia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 


lar. The  Phusa  de  Toroa,  or  bull  ring,  is  a 
magnificent  structure  built  in  pure  Moorish  style 
and  seating  over  13,000  spectators.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  large  and  well  equipped  hoa- 
pitals  and  asylums,  and  a  fine  new  model  priaoo. 
The  public  works  of  the  city  are  in  general  well 
developed,  especially  the  electric  street  railways 
and  gas  and  electric  light;  there  is  also  a  good 
system  of  street  cleaning.  The  water  supply, 
however,  which  was  formerly  noted  for  its  abun- 
dance and  purity,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
population,  though  a  new  reservoir  was  finished 
in  1883  and  a  third  is  now  nearing  completion. 
The  supply  from  the  sources  in  Lozqya  River  is 
wholly  inadequate,  and  in  1899  it  almost  gave 
out. 

Industrially  Madrid  is  not  very  active.  Owing 
to  the  unfavorable  situation,  the  cost  of  living 
is  very  high,  and  it  is  only  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  capital,  with  the  numerous  train  of  officials, 
courtiers,  and  office-seekers,  that  supports  the 
large  population  and  makes  it  a  lively  and  bus- 
tling town.  Among  its  factories  the  principal 
is  the  large  national  tobacco  factory.  There  are 
also  some  manufactures  of  jewelry,  leather 
articles,  fans,  umbrellas,  musical  instruments, 
chemicals,  soaps,  and  perfumes.  The  commerce 
of  the  town  is  more  active.  It  is  the  general 
railroad  centre  for  the  entire  country,  as  well 
as  the  principal  store-house  for  the  inland 
provinces.  There  are  two  large  and  a  number 
of  smaller  markets,  several  prominent  banks  and 
commercial  and  insurance  companies,  an  ex- 
change, and  a  chamber  of  commerce.  The  popula- 
tion of  Madrid  has  trebled  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 
1787,  157,000;  1887,  470,000;  1900,  540J09. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Madrid  previous  to  the 
Saracen  occupation.  In  the  tenth  century  it  ap- 
pears as  a  small  fortified  outpost  tmder  the  name 
of  Majerit  (Majoritum).  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  Alfonso  VI.  in  1083,  but  was  recaptured 
in  1109  and  held  for  a  short  time  by  the  Almora- 
vides.  The  Cortes  met  in  Madrid  for  the  first 
time  in  1329^  but  it  was  not  until  1561  that  the 
city  was  made  the  permanent  capital  of  Spain 
by  Philip  II.  On  May  2,  1808,  the  citinens  of 
Madrid  gave  the  signal  for  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, by  rising  in  revolt  against  the  French 
general,  Murat.  Several  hundreds  of  the  patriots 
were  killed  in  a  battle  on  the  Prado,  where  a 
monument  now  commemorates  them.  For  this 
brave  attempt  the  city  received  the  title  of  Muff 
Herdica  Villa,  Curiously  enough,  though  it  is 
the  lareest  town  in  the  Kingdom,  it  has  never 
received  the  title  of  ciudad,  or  city.  On  January 
14,  1626,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Madrid  be- 
tween Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  who  was  then 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  rival.  Francis,  hav- 
ing secured  his  liberty,  violated  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  and  renewed  the  struggle  with  Charles. 

Consult:  Valverde  y  Alvarez,  La  capital  ds 
Espana  (Madrid,  1883) ;  Amador  de  los  Rios, 
Hi^toria  de  la  villa  y  oorte  de  Madrid  (Madrid, 
1861-64). 

ICADSIBy  Univebsitt  op.  A  Spanish  univer- 
sitv  which  originated  in  the  foimdation  of  the 
College  of  Dofia  Maria  of  Aragon  by  Alonzo  Oroc- 
co  in  1590,  perhaps  on  an  older  foundation  of 
1508.  The  Hapsburg  kin^  set  up  schools  for 
mathematics  and  science  m  the  ^Icasar  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  1786 
the  College  of  San  Carlos  iras  op«ned  in  Madrid 
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for  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery.  After  guished  English  composers  in  this  form  are  Wil« 
many  plans  to  move  the  university  of  Alcalfl  to  liam  Byid  (the  earliest),  John  Wilbye,  John 
Madrid,  the  transfer  was  finally  accomplished  in  Dowland,  Thomas  Morley,  and  Orlando  Gibbons. 
1836-37,  and  from  this  removal  Uie  foundation  In  1741  the  Madrigal  Society  (q.v.)  of  London 
of  the  University  of  Madrid  may  be  said  to  date,  was  founded.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  mad- 
It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  of  European  universi-  rigal  was  superseded  by  the  glee,  which  differs 
ties,  and  the  leading  institution  of  Spain.  United  from  the  former  in  that  it  is  performed  by  solo 
with  it  is  the  great  preparatonr  school  of  San  voices,  whereas  the  madrigal  was  always  per- 
Isidorio,  founded  by  Philip  IV.,  and  reconsti-  formed  by  a  chorus.  Consult  Cox,  English  Madri- 
tuted  by  Charles  III.  in  1770.  The  University  of  gala  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare  (London,  1809). 
Madrid  has  a  budget  of  over  900,000  pesetas,  and  XADBIOAL  SOCIETY.  The  oldest  musical 
it  has  an  attendance  of  over  6000  students,  the  association  for  part  singing  in  Europe.  It  was 
great  majority  of  whom  are  in  the  faculties  of  founded  at  London  in  1741  by  John  Immyns,  a 
law  and  medicine.  The  library  has  over  200,000  member  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music.  The 
volumes  and  about  5600  manuscripts.  The  Uni-  earliest  records  date  from  1744,  and  the  foUow- 
yersity  of  Madrid  includes  museums,  clinics,  col-  iag  year  we  find  the  number  of  members  limited 
lections,  and  an  observatory.  to  16,  and  the  meetings  taking  place  every 
ICADBIOAL  (Fr.  madrigal,  from  It.  madri-  Wednesday  evening.  The  sessions  were  divided 
gale,  Olt.  madriale,  mandriale,  ditty,  from  It,  into  two  parts,  in  each  of  which  four  madrigals 
Lat.  mandra,  from  Qk.  fjdwdfia,  tiock) .  A  short  were  sung.  Later  the  number  of  members  was 
lyrical  poem,  adapted  to  the  quaint  and  terse  ex-  increased  to  twenty,  then  thirty,  and  finally  to 
pression  of  some  pleasant  thought,  generally  on  forty,  the  present  number.  In  1811  the  first  prize, 
the  subject  of  Love.  Though  somewhat  varied  in  »  silver  cup,  was  offered  for  the  best  madrigal  by 
form,  it  usually  consists  of  from  six  to  thirteen  *  member  of  the  society,  and  in  1876  ladies 
short  iambic  lines  constructed  upon  three  rhymes,  were  first  admitted  to  the  yearly  festival.  There 
Among  the  lUlians  the  best  writers  of  madrigals  are  at  present  five  meetings  a  year, 
are  Petrarch  and  Tasso;  among  the  French,  Mon-  KADBOJfA^  mA-dr^nyA.  A  Calif omian  tree, 
treuil,  Lamez,  and  Moncrif ;  among  the  Germans,  g^  Abbutus. 

Hacedom,    Voss,    Goethe,    and    ochlegel:    and  -M-A-rk  mi>v      a         <            i         n      xa  i.     « 

am!ng  the  English,  Lodge,  Withers,  Carew,  and  ,^>^^^  ^^-ik^^  ^*  **'''''**  ??*^^  ?^^^*k' 

SucwLg.     The  name  madrigal  is  also  applied  ^^^^  ,««°^  Schilbeodes,  common  throughout  the 

to  a  form  of  vocal  composition,  which  duriiig  the  ^«f^  ^^"  ^^J>«»  Eastern  United  States,  espe- 

sixteenth  century  occupted  a  position  very  siSiilar  ciajly   southwanL     They   have   elongite   bodies 

to  that  of  the  Kunstlied   (art  song)  o!  to-day.  "^^  ^^7  ^}'^  «»^™'  .»»d  have  habits  similar  to 

It  was  set  generallv  for  five  voices,  but  madrigals  ^^^  of  darters,  "Iving  on  the  bottom  among 

for  three,  four,  an / six  voices  are  also  found.  The  l^^^  *?*  weeds  and  dehghtmp  in  small,  rocky 

texts  were  generally  of  an  erotic  character.    The  V'*>?^-      ^he  best-known  species  is  Sehtlbeodes 

madrigal  differed  from  the  more  popular  frot-  ^.^^J^T'iTk*''*' "*''****  V?^*Hj*t«^^ 

tola  (q.v.)  and  villanella  (q.v.)  in  ite  elaborate  '^  '^  ^^'^  ^'^^''^'^^''7^^  T«^ll?'  *  ?,  k    ^.f 

contrapuntal   workmanship.^   The   form   of   the  ^!^T  ^^"^^I ^l^Z^^' -  ^^"^    r^v!^^^^  f^^^ 

madrigal  was  probably  originated  by  the  trouba-  l^^  ^,^™  *»  Sehtlbeodes  mturus.    These  catfish 

dours  of  Provence.    Dante*  friend  Casella  is  re-  ^^^  large  poison  glands,  and  a  wound  from  the 

puted  to  have  been  the  first  noUble  composer  of  P^toral  spine  is  painful,  though  not  serious.  See 

this  form  in  Italy,  where  it  soon  became  veiy  Catfish  and  Plate  of  Catfish. 

popular.    But  the  real  father  of  the  madrigal  is  ICADUBA,  m&-d?R/r&.    The  capital  of  a  dis- 

Adrian  Willaert   (1480-1562),  who  was  bom  in  trict  in  Madras,  British  India,  the  ancient  capi- 

Flanders,  but  went  to  Italy  and  there  developed  tal  of  the  Pandyan  Kingdom,  270  miles  (344  by 

this  form  from  the  then  existing  frottola.     As  rail)   southwest  of  Madras   (Map:  India,  C  7). 

perfected  by  this  master  the  madrigal  soon  found  It  is  celebrated  for  some  of  the  finest  examples 

its  way  beyond  Italy.    In  1538  Arcadelt  published  of  Hindu  architecture  in  existence.    It  has  wide 

a  book  of  madrigals,  in  the  identical  form  already  and  regular  streets,  and  large  market  places,  and 

established  by  Willaert,  and  it  created  a  great  until  recently  was  surrounded  by  a  double  wall 

sensation.    Indirectly  the  madrigal  helped  to  de-  with  72  towers  and  an  encireling  ditch  from  60 

velop  the  opera,  for  after  the  establishment  of  to  70  feet  wide;  the  dwelling  houses,  however, 

the  'monodic  style'  popular  madrigals  were  ar-  are    poor.     The   Temple   of   Minarehi   or   Fish 

ranged  for  a  solo  voice  with  accompaniment  of  Mother,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  the  fourth 

the  lute  or  some  other  instrument.    In  this  way  of  the  seven  strongholds  of  idolatry  in  India.    It 

the  madrigal  became  an  important  factor  in  the  is  said  to  have  been  partially  destroyed  in  the 

propagation  of  the  new  monody.    The  precursor  flood  of  Menu,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Sek- 

of  the  Florentine  dramma  per  musica  (see  MoN-  hara  Pandyan  in  the  second  or  third  century ;  to 

ODY)    was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  succes-  have  been  nearly  destroyed  during  the  second 

sion  of  monodic  melodies  loosely  strung  together.  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the  fourteenth  century, 

After  the  establishment  of  monody,   madrigals  and  renewed  by  Viswanatha  Nayak.    Its  present 

gradually  fell  into  disuse.     Madrigals  were  in-  splendor  is  due  to  Tirumulla  Nayak,  the  last 

troduced  early  into  England,  but  the  first  English  Rajah,   who  reigned    1622-62.     The   outer   wall 

collection,    Musica    Transalpine,    edited    by    N.  of  the  temple  is  a  parallelogram  of  800  by  700 

Yonge  (1588),  was  made  up  mainly  from  transla-  feet,  within  which  are  50  buildings  devoted  to 

tions   of  the  Italian.     Previously,   however,   in  the  various  purposes  of  the  temple  worship,  and 

1530,  a  collection  of  polyphonic  songs  had  been  the  use  of  those  who  conduct  it.    The  wall  is  of 

published  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.    There  are  now  granite  with  a  parapet  of  brick,  and  is  37  feet 

extant  more  than  a  thousand  madrigals  composed  high.    The  main  entrances  are  by  four  gateways, 

by  about  a  hundred  different  musicians  oif  the  30  feet  high,  throuirh  towers  50  or  60  feet  wide 

seventeenth   century.     Among  the  most  distin-  at  the  base  which  ri^e  in  11  stories  to  the  height 


of  150  feet.  One  choltry  or  rest-house  within  the  1852,  and  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  186^ 
indosure,  built  by  Tirumulla  Nayak,  is  312  feet  He  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  National  L^^s- 
by  125,  the  roof  supported  by  162  columns,  many  lature,  and  was  several  times  president  of  the 
of  them  wrought  from  a  single  stone.  Fifty-four  Folkething.  He  published  a  Olance  at  the  Con- 
of  these  columns  are  30  feet  high,  of  two  stones  atitutiona  of  Antiquity;  a  Latin  Orammar  for 
fitted  face  to  face  so  as  to  look  like  one  solid  Schools  (translated  into  English  by  Thacher,  Bos- 
block  4^  feet  thick,  carved  on  all  sides  with  ton,  1888) ;  Adversaria  Critica  ad  Scriptores 
life-size  figures  in  full  relief  or  in  bas-relief.  The  Chrwoos  et  Latinos;  The  Creation,  Development, 
granite  roof  in  the  Sahasrastambha  Mandapam,  and  Life  of  Language;  and  other  works.  Madvig 
or  Hall  of  One  Thousand  Pillars,  is  supported  in  exercised  great  influence  by  his  writings  upon 
reality  by  007  columns,  and  the  columns  in  the  both  German  and  American  scholarship.  His 
whole  temple  number  10,000.  A  palace  built  by  last  works  were  a  dissertation  on  The  Consti- 
Tirumulla  Nayak  has  been  restored  and  is  an  tution  of  the  Roman  State  (1882),  and  an  Au- 
edifioe  of  considerable  magnificence.  Madura  was  tobiqgraphy  which  appeared  in  1887,  the  year 
the  political  and  religious  capital  of  Southern  following  his  death,  which  occurred  December 
India  from  the  earliest  time.  It  is  the  Modura  12,  1886.  See  Nettleship,  Lectures  and  Essay Sp 
of  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  its  king  Second  Series  (Oxford,  1895). 

l^n  ^Ta'^^^t^^a^^f^^^^^^^^  ^,  T^'   ""^  "^'^^^  t   N^\^  l^ 

tivation   of   Tamil   literature,   and   was   distin-  ^""^F '^'f]'^^,^^^,'^'^  ^T  ^\''^^^^^ 

guished  for  the  learning  of  its  professors;  the  ^f^JS"!    ^^^?>- .     ^2)    A    play    by    Middleton 

^re  taken  to  oreserve  the  Duritv  of  the  lanimain  (l^^)*  »  vivacious  comedy  of  a  young  scamp 

i?  fn  evidenSe^to  thb  £^y^    The  lart  ^^  *"^  ^'^  <>^^  grandfather.  Thfc  was  partly  adapted 

Queen    Menakshi    Ammaij    was    dethroned  V  by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  in  her  Ctty  Fetre«M1682), 

Chunder    Sahib    in    1736;    from    1740    to    1760  and  used  by  Charles  Johnson  m  Country  L<w«e« 

the  citjr  was  repeatedly  besieged.  A  Roman  Oath-  (i/Ao). 

olic  mission,  established  here  early  in  the  seven-  lLfiAN^EB>(Lat.,  from  Gk.  McUaySpot,  If aian^ 
teenth  century,  flourished  until  the  English  occu-  dros,  now  called  Menderes.)  The  ancient  name 
pation.  In  1837  it  was  reestablished  and  is  a  of  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  Celente,  in 
prosperous  institution.  The  American  Protestant  Phrygia,  and  flowing  in  a  southwest  direction 
mission  established  in  1834  has  also  accomplished  into  the  Icarian  Sea  at  Miletus.  It  was  famous 
much  for  the  people,  especially  through  hospital  in  classic  times  for  its  numerous  windings,  and 
work.  Two  colleges  and  three  schools  receive  thus  gave  its  name  to  the  well-known  and  beau- 
State  aid,  and  there  are  several  literary  insti-  tiful  patterns  so  common  in  Greek  ornamenta- 
tutes.  Cotton  and  coffee  mills  and  cigar  fac-  tion.  Its  course  is  240  miles,  during  which  it 
tories  are  the  chief  industrial  establishments,  receives  many  tributaries.  '  It  is  a  narrow  and 
supplying  a  domestic  trade.  Population,  in  1891,  deep  stream,  but  frequently  overflows  its  banks, 
87,428;  in  1901,  105,501.  and  by  means  of  alluvial  deposits  has  extended 
KADXTBA.  An  island  of  the  Malay  Archi-  its  channel  considerably.  It  is  navigable  for 
pelago,  belonging  to  Holland,  and  separated  by  »mM  vessels  only. 

a  narrow  strait  from  the  northeast  coast  of  Java        ILffiCENAS,   m^-sfi'nAs,   Gaius   Cilnics.     A 

(Map:  East  Indies,  D  6).    Its  area  is  1699  square  Roman  statesman,  celebrated  for  his  patronage 

miles,  and,  including  a  number  of  small  depen-  ^f  letters.    He  was  bom  between  73  and  63  before 

dent  islands,  2057  square  miles;  it  is  mountain-  Christ.     His  family  was  of  Etruscan  origin  and 

ous,  with  a  not  very  fertile  and  poorly  culti-  claimed   royal   descent.     He   received   an   excel- 

yated  soil.     Cattle-raising  is  the  chief  occupa-  ^^^^  education,   and   was    familiar    with    Greek 

tion  of  the  inhabitants.    The  production  of  salt  j^^^  Roman  literature.     His  first  appearance  in 

IS  an  important  industry,  but  is  entirely  in  the  public  life  dates  after  the  assassination  of  Julius 

hands    of    the    Government;    petroleum    w    also  q^^^^^   ^^^    ^^^    ^^y^^^^  j^^  g        3  ^  ^1^^  f^j^^^ 

found.     The  island  is  administered  by  a  Dutch  ^^^  adviser  of  Oetavian.     He  had,  it  is  clear, 

resident,  subject  to  the  general  Government  of  ^  talent   for   private   diplomacy,   and   was   em- 

r*^*" . ,™  .^*Pi**i™*^*™.     ?*°',^*^^  f  P?P^**-  ployed  mainly  in  that  capacity.    He  ^arranged'  a 

tion    (1895)    of   7797,   and   the   largest  city   is  marriage  between  Oetavian  and  Scribonia,  made 

Sumenep   (population,  18.425).     The  population  ^p    (temporarily)   the  differences  between  Octa- 

of  the  island,  with  its  minor  dependencies,  was  m  yj^^  ^nd  Antony,  and  brought  about  the  peace 

\^ll  }^^^'^^^.'jl  Yu**™,  ^^?  ^^"  Europeans,  ^f  Brundisium.     In  B.C.   36   he  was  in    Sicily, 

4127  Chinese,  1657  other  foreigners,  and  the  rest  helping  Oetavian,   as  usual.     Five   vears   later, 

natives  professing  Mohammedanism.    The  natives  ^^en  the  latter  was  fighting  the  decisive  battle 

of  Madura  resemble  closely  the  Javanese  proper,  ^f  Actium  with  his  rival  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

with   whom   they   are   allied    linguistically   and  Maecenas  proved  himself  a  vigilant  governor  of 

somatically.      The    Madurese    are   stronger    and  R^me  by  crushing  a  conspiracy  of  the  younger 

more  active  than  the  Javanese.  Lepidus,  and  thereby  preventing  a  second  civil 

ICADVIG*,  mai/vTg,   Johan   Nikolai    (1804-  war.    When  Oetavian  became  Emperor  under  the 

86).  A  Danish  classical  scholar,  bom  at  Svanike,  title  of  Augustus    (a  step  which  he  is  said  to 

in  the  island  of  Bomholm,  August  7,  1804.    He  have  taken  by  the  advice  of  Maecenas,  who  was 

was  educated  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  profoundly   impressed   with   the   necessity   of   a 

and  obtained  there  the  professorship  of  the  Latin  'strong  government'  to  repress  the  anarchic  ele- 

language    and    literature    when    he    was    only  menta  of  the  period),  the  latter  was  appointed 

twenty-five  years  of  age.     Although  his  life  was  administrator  of  all  Italy.    The  nature  and  ex- 

chiefly  devoted  to  philological  studies,  and  to  the  tent  of  his  official  power  are  not  very  precisely 

careful  editing  of  classic  works,  he  held  very  im-  understood,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  great,  though 

portant  official  positions  in  Denmark,  where  he  the  influence  and  authority  of  Meecenas  are  to  be 

was  Minister  of  Public  Worship  from  1848  to  estimated  rather  from  his  intimacy  with  the  Em- 
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peror  than  his  mere  position  as  a  public  servant.        MJBTfADS    (Gk.   Mai^ddet,    Mainadea,    from 

This  intimacy — friendship,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  /uUpoftai,  mainomai,  to  rave).     A  name  given  to> 

called — continued  iminterru])ted  for  many  years;  the  Bacchantes  (q.v.),  from  their  frenzied  8tat» 

but  some  time  before  b.c.  16  it  was  ruptured  from  in  the  Dionyslan  worship. 

causes  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.     No       ILSOHIDES.   md-Onldgz,    or^  ILfiONIAS- 

Mumty,  however,  ensued.    M«cenas  was  a  thor-  SWAH.    A  name  given  to  Homer  from  his  sup- 

oughly  smcere  Imperialist.    He  had  a  belief  m  ^^^  birthplace  in  Maeonia. 

thervalueof  an  established  government;  and,  when       icn/wmra  TSArrrra      a  •    i.   '  r  ^v 

he  found  that  he  no  lon^^  reteined  the  confi-  J^^^V^  T^^n^J  r^  ^"^'^^  TiS^^  ^ 

dence  of  his  sovereign,  hf  did  not  lapse  into  a  ^ea  of  Azov,  also  called  Cimmerium  and  Boepori- 

conspirator,  but,  as^  a  modem  mini&r  might  """^  ^'^' 

do,   retired   into  the  obscurity  of  privatcr  life.        XASBGXEB^   mfir^^r,  Maximilian    (1842- 

Literature  and  the  societv  of  literary  men  now  1901).    A  German  agricultural  chemist,  bom  at 

occupied  all  his  time.    He  was  immensely  rich,  Kalbe-an-der-Saale.     He  studied   at  Greifswald 

and  kept  an  open  table  for  men  of  parts  at  his  and  Ttlbingen,  in  1866  was  appointed  assistant 

fine  house   on   the   Esquiline   Hill.     Mscenas's  at  the  Brunswick  agricultural  experiment  sta- 

intercourse  with  Horace  especially  was  of  the  tion,  in  1867  at  that  of  Weende-GOttingen.     Inr 

most  cordial  nature   and  equally  honorable  to  1871  he  became  director  of  the  experiment  statioir 

both.     It  was   he   that  gave   to  the   poet  the  of  the   Central   Agricultural   Union    (later    the 

famous  Sabine  farm  of  which  Horace  sings  so  Chamber  of  Agriculture)  for  the  Province  of  Sax- 

exquisitely  in  hie  Odea,    It  was  he,  too,  that  re-  onv  at  Halle,  and,  in   1872,  professor  of  agri- 

2 nested  Vergil  to  write  his  Oeorgioa,  The  poet  cultural  chemistry  in  the  university.  He  eiTe^ed 
'ropertius  was  also  one  of  Miecenas's  more  inti-  improvements  in  methods  of  tillage,  and  organ- 
mate  friends.  As  far  as  personal  morality  went,  ized  among  agriculturists  a  system  of  practical 
Mscenas  was  a  thorough  pagan;  he  dressed  ef-  experimentation  regarding  the  fertilization  of 
feminately, had  a  passion  for  theatrical  entertain-  land  and  the  feeding  of  stock.  To  the  further- 
ments,  and  gave  great  attention  to  cookerv  and  ance  of  sugar  manufacturing,  an  important  in- 
gardening.  It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  dustry  in  the  province,  he  also  greatly  con- 
he  was  a  valetudinarian  and  a  hypochondriac,  tributed.  In  1893,  under  commission  from  the 
He  died  childless  in  b.g.  8.  For  the  preserved  Ministry  for  Agriculture,  he  studied  American 
fragments  of  his  verses,  see:  Baehrens,  Frag-  agricultural  methods  as  displayed  at  the  Chi- 
menta  Poetarum  Romanorum  (Leipzig,  1886)  ;  cago  Exposition.  Partial  results  of  his  in- 
Harder,  Fragmenia  des  Maoenaa  (Berlin,  1889).  vestigations  appeared  in  the  essay,  ''Die  Land- 
KiECENAS,  Gabdkns  or  (Lat.  Horii  Mcacena-  wirt«rhaft  in  Deutschland  und  Amerika  "  pub- 
iiani).    A  magnificent  pleasure  ground  laid  out  V-^r®^  in  Mentzel  and  J^gerkc,  Landmrtachaft- 

under  AugustiTs  by  his  minister  Miecenas.  who  '^''^^    ^""I^   ^""I  J?  v^'     J°  *^^**   ^^^   ^"^ 

planned  the  work  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  experimen- 

pestilential  condition  of  the  popular  cemetery  on  *f ^  ^?"^  <?'  ^^®  American  type,  and  such  a  fann, 

Se  Esquiline  (q.v.).    Majcenas  covered  the  whole  ^^«  ^V^  P  i^oT"*."?'  was  instituted  under  hi» 

district  with  a  llyer  of  pure  earth  twenty-five  feet  direction  in  1895  at  Lauchstadt,  near  Halle.    He 

deep  and  made  the  new  ground  into  k  garden.  »j!«  ^^^te,  besides  contributions  to  periodical. 

The  effect  on  the  city's  health  was  markSd.  and  ?*« ^ ^«i»«?'^,  ^ToL.'^^'n   ^'^u^r^^VJ  ^^ 

is  celebrated  by  Hoface  in  his  "First  Satire."  Landiartachaft  (1880).    Consult  Behrend-Hohen- 

In  the  gardens  were  a  palace  and  a  tower,  from  5«*™»    Maw  .Maercker,   Em   Rupkhlick    (in    the 

which,  according  to  Suetonius,  Nero  watched  the  f  «t^«?r'*^'^5j''''''^*  JahrhUcher,  vol.  xxxi.,  part 

burning  of  the  city  in  64.    The  extant  remains  *•»  Berlin,  1902). 

consist  of  some  rooms  paved  with  mosaic,  and  a        MAERLATfT,  mftr^Ant,  Jacob  de  Coster  vait 

fine  building  on  the  Via  Merulana,  once  called  (c.l235-c.l291).    A  Flemish  poet,  called,  not  un- 

an    auditorium,    but    probably    a    conservatory,  justly,  the  father  of  Dutch  literature,  for  in  him 

The    hall   is    half   underground   and    has   seven  are  combined  its  learning,  its  practical  sense,  it» 

curved  steps  in  the  apse.     Each  wall  is  pierced  didactic    zeal,    and    its    aversion    to    chivalrous, 

by  six  niches,  both  covered  with  finely  executed  ideals.     He  was  bom  near  Bruges  and  died  at 

landscapes,  which  have  now  faded  away.    Many  Damme,  near  Bruges.    At  first  Maerlant  yielded 

works  of  art,  in  great  part  portrait  busts,  have  to  the  universal  vogue  of  the  romance  of  chiv- 

been  found  on  the  site  of  the  gardens,  and  are  airy.     He  was  parish  clerk  at  Maerlant  when 

preserved  in  the  Conservatory  Museum.  he  adapted  from  the  French  an  Alexander  (1257; 

r     XJBCILITJS   AVI^XTS,    Marcus.     Roman  P^^^f^  l?^?i^*"<*  i?®?l  ^'^^  *  ^t*'?^ 

Emperor  of   the   West.     He  was   a   native   of  (1264,  printed  in  part,  1874  and  1889)      lie  ah» 

Gaul,  and  was  sent  by  Aetius  as  an  emissary  rendered  into  Dutch  a  E^tory  of  the  Qraal  and 

to  Theodoric  the  Visigoth  to  persuade  that  mon-  the  Book  of  Merlxn.     Then,  moving  to  Damme 

arch  to  make  common  cause  against  Attila.     In  and  becoming  chancellery  clerk,  he  first  turned 

the  ensuing  battle  of  the  Catalaunian  Fields  (a.d.  ^w  m>nd  to  present  social  conditions  m  thr^ 

451),  he  fought  under  A§tius.    After  the  murder  ^trophic   poems,  called    Vl®«/'''*'' .^!f^\  ^^ 

of  MaximusTbe  was  proclaimed  Emperor  (465).  Third  if aWtn    ( printed   1880),  and  then  began 

In  the  following  year  he  was  deposed  by  Ricimer  the  series  of  didactic  works  with  which  his  name 

and  died  of  starvation  in  a  sanctuary  in  which  «  especially  associated  by  The  Secret  of  Secreia, 

he  had  been  blockaded.  a  treatise  on  government  (printed  1838).    Flow 

era    of    Nature    (printed    1878)     followed,    an 

XAEIiAB,  mftiar. .  A  lake  of  Sweden.     See  adaptation  of  Cantimpi^'s  Latin  De  Rerum  Na- 

Malar.  iura.    Then  came  the  most  famous  of  his  books, 

MMLDXnSTB,  mftlMtRJn.    See  Mailduw.  J!,^^  Rhymed  Bible   b^ned  on  the  Scholaafira  of 

'  Comestor  with  an  addition  from  Josephus  on  the 

XAELSTBOIC,  m&Kstrom.     See  MalstbSm.  fall  of  Jerusalem    (1271;   printed   1858-69),  s> 
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work  that  brou^t  him  into  conflict  with  some  of 
the  clergy,  thou^  the  Franciflcans  soon  after 
employed  him  to  transUte  into  Dutch  Saint  Bona- 
venture's  Life  of  Saint  Francis  (printed  1848). 
Be  then  ( 1283)  beean  his  most  extensive  work,  a 
popularization  of  flie  Mirror  of  History  by  Vin- 
cent of  Beauvais  (printed  1857-63),  which  he  did 
not  live  to  finish.  He  wrote  also  in  his  last  years 
a  fine  crusader's  song,  Of  the  Land  Over-Sea. 
Consult:  Serrure,  J.  van  Maerlant,  en  zxjne  iver- 
ken  (Ghent,  1867);  J.  te  Winkel,  Maerlants 
Werken,  etc.  (Leyden,  1877)  and  Oeschiedenis 
der  Nederlandsche  Letterkunde,  part  i.  (ib., 
1887 ) . 

KAES,  or  MAAS,  mUs,  Nicolas  (1632-93). 
A  Dutch  genre  and  portrait  painter.  He  was 
bom  at  Dordrecht  and  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt, 
llie  genre  paintings  of  his  early  period,  executed 
in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  are  real  master- 
pieces. Among  these  are  "Old  Woman  Spinning," 
and  a  "Girl  at  a  Window,"  in  the  Amsterdam 
Museum;  the  "Cradle,"  **Dutch  Housewife,"  and 
^Idle  Servant,"  in  the  National  Gallery,  London; 
"Killing  Pigs"  and  a  "Bishop  Reading,"  in  the 
Berlin  Museum;  and  "Saying  Grace,"  in  the 
Louvre.  His  work  declined  with  the  declining 
taste  of  the  age,  and  his  portraits,  of  which*  there 
are  examples  in  the  galleries  of  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam,  are  vapid  in  their  smoothness  of  fin- 
ish, like  those  of  Netscher.  He  resided  at  Ant- 
werp from  1660  to  1665,  and  in  1668  settled  per- 
manently at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1693. 

KAESHOWE,  m&s^ou.  An  artificial  tumu- 
lus, situated  on  the  island  of  Orkney,  about  nine 
miles  west  of  Kirkwall  and  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  standing  stones  of  Stennis  (q.v.). 

XAESTEOy  mls^t^g.  A  coal-mining  town  in 
Glamorganshire,  Wales,  eight  miles  southeast  of 
Neath  (Map:  Wales,  C  5).  Population,  in  1891, 
9400;  in  1901,  15,000. 

XAESTOSO,  mA'^std^sd.  An  Italian  term  in 
music,  meaning  with  majesty  or  dignity. 

KAESTBAL.     See  Mistral. 

XAESTBICHT^  or  MAASTBICBT,  m&s^- 
irikt  (Lat.,  Trajectum  ad  Mosam,  i.e.  'Meuse 
crossing').  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Lim- 
burg,  Netherlands.  It  is  situated  19  miles  north 
of  Li^ge,  Belgium,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
over  which  a  stone  bridge,  built  in  1683,  leads  to 
the  suburb  of  Wijk,  where  the  railroad  station  is 
(Map:  Netherlands,  D  4).  It  is  well  built  and 
has  several  interesting  buildings.  On  the  great 
market-place  stands  the  beautiful  town  hall,  with 
its  clock- tower,  dating  from  .1659-64.  The  build- 
ing contains  several  Dutch  paintings  and  fine 
tapestries.  The  Hoofdkerk,  or  Church  of 
Saint  Servatius,  built  partly  in  the  Roman- 
esque, partly  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  the  oldest 
church  in  the  Netherlands.  It  has  an  altar- 
piece  by  Van  Dyck,  and  its  crypt  contains,  besides 
the  tomb  of  Saint  Servatius,  a  number  of  inter- 
esting ecclesiastical,  utensils  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  The  town  has  a  library 
with  the  provincial  archives,  an  athencum,  and 
several  technical  schools.  Probably  the  most 
remarkable  attraction  of  the  neighborhood  is 
the  Petersburg  sandstone  quarries,  worked  from 
Roman  times  until  quite  recently,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  labyrinth  of  subterranean  passages  ex- 
tending over  a  vast  area.  The  chief  industries 
of  the  town  consist  of  brandy-making  and  beer- 


brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  woolena,  glass, 
earthenware,  aoap,  paper,  and  arms. 

Maestricht  was  early  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  tlie 

t'oint  possession  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and  the 
bishops  of  Li^.  Owing  to  its  strategical  posi- 
tion on  the  frontier,  it  has  often  borne  the  brunt 
of  war.  In  1579  it  was  captured  and  aadced  by 
the  Spaniards  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants  were  nmssacred.  It 
was  captured  by  Prince  Frederick  Henry  of 
Orange  in  1632,  and  in  1673,  1748,  and  1794  by 
the  French.  In  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830 
it  was  almost  the  only  town  along  the  frontier 
which  withstood  the  attack  of  the  insurgents. 
Its  fortifications  have  been  raaed.  Population, 
in  1892,  32,676;  in  1900,  34,220. 

ICAESTSICHT  BEDS.  An  important  forma- 
tion of  soft  yellowish  limestone  occurring  at 
Maestricht  in  Holland,  abounding  in  the  remains 
of  corals  and  Bryozoa,  sometimes,  indeed,  entirely 
made  up  of  them.  The  fossils  are  peculiar,  and 
quite  distinct  from  Tertiary  species.*  It  overlies 
the  chalk  stratigraphically. 

MAESTRO,  m&-«s^trd  (It.,  master).  An  lUl- 
ian  term,  used  in  the  same  general  sense  as  the 
English  word  master.  The  maestro  al  cembalo 
was  the  conductor  of  opera  in  Italy  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  did  not 
direct  by  means  of  a  baton,  but  played  the  cem- 
balo (piano)  and  directed  very  much  as  the 
pianist  does  to-day  in  a  performance  of  chamber 
music  for  piano  and  strings.  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  all  directed  their  works  from  the 
cembalo.  ( See  Conductob.  )  Maestro  di  oapella 
is  the  conductor  and  trainer  of  a  choir;  maestro 
dei  putti,  the  conductor  of  the  boys'  choir  at  Saint 
Peter's  in  Rome. 

XAETEBLINCX,  mft'(  or  m&Ot«r-llNk,  Matt- 
bice  (1862 — ).  A  Belgian  poet,  bom  August  29, 
1862,  in  Ghent.  He  studied  in  a  Jesuit  school, 
then  pursued  philosophy  and  law.  In  1887  he 
became  a  barrister,  but  in  1896  he  settled  as  a 
man  of  letters  in  Paris.  He  first  wrote  Serres 
chaudes  (1889),  and  added  to  these  verses 
Douze  chansons  (1896).  One  of  these  betters  an 
inspiration  which  Rossetti,  in  "An  Old  Song 
Ended,"  had  got  from  Ophelia's  song'  in  Hamlet 
(Act  iv.,  Scene  1).  His  dramas.  La  princesse 
Maleine  (1889);  Les  aveugles  (1890) ;'  L'm- 
truse  (1890) ;  Les  sept  princesses  (1891)  ;  Pel- 
ISas  et  M6lisande  (1892);  AUadine,et  Palo- 
mides:  lni6rieur  (1894Li.^-J^orf  de  Tintagiles 
(1894);  Aglavaine  et  S4lysette  (1896);  and 
Monna  Vanna  (1902),  Which  closely  resembles 
Browning's  Luria,  are  dfamati<^  in  form,  but 
their  symbolism  or  mystic  quality  so  greatly  les- 
sens their  dramatic  effect  that  they  are  seldom 
played.  Maeterlinck's  spirit  is  imbued  in  mys- 
teries. He  is  symbolistic,  though  by  no  means 
the  earliest  modem  symbolist.  He  broods  over 
death,  and  sees  life  with  poetic  rather  than  accu- 
rately analytic  vision.  He  lives  in  a  dreamy 
atmosphere,  and  the  puppets  in  his  dramas  are 
rather  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of  than 
men  and  women.  Without  passion  or  will,  en- 
thralled by  Maeterlinck's  spirituality,  they  wan- 
der blindly.  They  are  either  ghosts  or  mario- 
nettes. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Maeterlinck 
should  appeal  not  to  the  public  in  general,  but 
rather  to  a  special  school  of  admirers  who  have 
studied  his  idiosyncrasies.  To  the  thinking  of 
many  critics  Maeterlinck  is  best  in  his  essays. 
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They,  in  truth,  demand  no  strong  portrayal  of  lULFVEl,  Scipione,  Marchese  (1675-1755). 
human  character,  and  their  author  is  free  to  An  Italian  dramatist  and  scholar,  bom  at  Vero- 
charm  by  the  simple  and  untrammeled  utter-  na,  June  1,  1675.  He  received  his  training  with 
ance  of  his  views  of  life.  Le  iHsor  dea  the  Jesuits  at  Parma  and  then  spent  some  time 
humbles  (1876),  La  aageaae  et  la  destine  in  the  army  imder  his  brother  Alessandro,  a  gen- 
(1878),  and  Maeterlinck's  Introduction  to  his  eral  in  the  Bavarian  service,  taking  part  in  the 
translation  of  Ruysbroeck's  L'omement  dea  battle  of  H(k!hstUdt  (1704).  After  his  return  to 
nocea  apirituellea  express  Maeterlinck's  mys-  Italy,  he  published  the  book,  Delia  adenza  caval- 
tic  philosophy.  La  vie  dea  abeillea,  translated  by  lereaca  (Rome,  1710),  in  which  he  censured  the 
Sutro  (New  York,  1902),  is  an  artist's  study  of  practice  of  dueling.  With  two  others  he  started 
bee  life.  Here  Maeterlinck's  sensuous  outlook  on  in  1710  the  Qiomale  dei  letterati.  Interested  in 
life,  his  painter's  vision,  has  no  need  of  psychol-  the  older  Italian  stage,  he  prepared  an  edition  of 
ogy ;  for  he  is  dealing  with  throngs  rather  than  some  of  its  best  plays  and  prefixed  thereto  a  dls- 
with  individuals,  yet  there  is  in  his  setting  forth  sertation  of  his  own.  But  he  did  still  more  for  the 
of  the  bee's  activity,  intelligence,  instinct,  and  native  theatre  by  composing  his  Merope,  the  first 
beauty  a  precision  which  shows  that  he  got  his  Italian  tragedv  of  incontestable  excellence,  which 
knowledge  mostly  at  first  hand.  This  he  tells  us,  was  performed  in  1713  and  printed  for  the  first 
though  he  also  acknowledges  his  debt  to  honey-  time  at  Venice,  1714.  This  drama  was  trans- 
gathering  and  to  purely  scientific  students  of  the  la  ted  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  it 
bee.  La  vie  dea  abeillea  is  perhaps  Maeterlinck's  seems  that  Voltaire  at  first  meant  to  translate 
soundest  creation.  His  dramas,  which  were  trans-  it  into  French,  and  only  later  decided  to  write  an 
lated  by  Richard  Hovey  (New  York,  1896),  show  independent  drama.  The  French  writer  did,  how- 
the  influence  of  the  Elizabethan  playwrights,  ever,  imitate  some  scenes  of  the  Italian  work,  and 
Their  weird  unreality  sugcests  such  writers  as  a  controversy  of  a  bitter  nature  arose  between  the 
Villiers  de  I'lsle-Adam  (^om  Maeterlinck  met  two  authors.  MaflTei's  erudition  revealed  itself 
in  Paris  in  1896)  and  De  Quincey,  Rossetti,  and  in  a  number  of  treatises,  e.g.  in  the  latoria  diplo- 
Poe,  as  well  as  mystic  writers  of  bygone  ages,  matica  (Mantua,  1727),  the  Verona  illuatrata 
A  collection  of  MaatttUnek!a/ dramas  appeared  (Verona,  1732),  and  the  Oallice  Antiquitatea, 
in  1901.  which  he  published  at  Paris  (1733),  after  a  jour- 
MMVTUB,  me'vl-tis.  A  Latin  poetaster,  ney  of  investigation  made  through  Provence, 
whose  name  usually  is  coupled  with  another  While  in  France  he  studied  the  Jansenistic  move- 
similar  writer,  Bavius  (q.v.).  T"^'.J?°'^/^*iLT*^^Ti*  '°*.^'?  ^f""^  teologxca, 

,  \     _*      ax'       *  -n  .X.  V  ^^'  (Trent,  1742).    He  attacked  current  preju- 

MATTBKTyQ,  mft'fc-klng'.    A  town  of  British  jices  in  the  DelV  impiego  del  denaro  (1746),  in 

Sout^  Africa,  the  seat  of  the  administration  of  ^iji^j  jj^  demonstrated  that  loans  on  interest 

the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  situated  near  the  ^re     not     prohibited    by     moral     law     or    by 

westeni   frontier^  of   the   Transvaal    Colonv,   96  ^^e  Scriptures,  and  he  renewed  his  attack  in  the 

miles  by  rail  northeast  of  Vryburg  (Map:  Trans-  ^^^^  magica   (1749-64).     Against  an  enemy  of 

yaal  Colony^,B4).    Itbeca^^  the  stage,  the  cleric  Concina,   he   directed  the 

BoerBritish  War  of  1899-1902  as  the  place  where  Trattato  de*   teatH   antichi   e  modemi,    which 

the  British,  under  Col.  Baden-Powell,  were  be-  received  the   sanction   of   Pope   Benedict   XIV. 

sieged  by  the  Boers  under  Cronje  from  October  Works  on  physics,  entomology,  and  other  subjects 

11,  1899,  to  May  18,  1900.     They  were  relieved  show  his  scientific  atUinmenU.  Consult:  Maflfei's 

by  a  British  column  under  Colonel  Mahon.    The  q          ^gl  vols.,  Venice,  1790)  and  the  selected 

locality  had  no  strategical   unportance,   except  Qpugculi    letterari    (Venice,    1829,   and    Milan, 

that  m  the  first  stages  of  the  campaign  it  was  ^^^^     Pindemonte,  "Elogio  del  marchese  Scipi- 

part  of  the  Boer  plan  of  campaign  to  capture  the  ^^^  Maffei,"  in  the  Elogie  di  letterati  italiani 

British  for^  stationed  there,  or  at  least  to  pre-  ^  Florence,  1859) ;  Giuliari,  "Bibliografia  maffei- 

vent  them  from  assuming  the  offensive  m  some  „  ^^  ^j^^  Propugnatore  for  1886. 

other  part  of  the  theatre  of  war.  Jr.wBrr*      «     w 

MAFFIA.    See  Mafia. 
XAFFEI,  mAf-fft'^,  Andrea   (1800-85).     An        ^^ 

Italian  poet,  bom  at  Riva  di  Trento.    He  studied  MAF'ITT,   John  Newland    (1819-86).     An 

German  and  English,  and  made  himself  widely  American  naval  officer,  born  at  sea  in  1819.    He 

known  by  his  translations  from  these  two  Ian-  entered  the  United  States  navy  as  a  midshipman 

guages.    Among  them  are  the  complete  dramatic  in  1832,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in 

works  of  Schiller  (1844)  and  Milton's  Paradiae  1848.      In    May,    1861,   he   withdrew   frran   the 

Loat  (1857).  He  also  translated  several  poems  of  Federal  service  and  entered  that  of  the  Confed- 

Byron  and  Moore,  some  of  Goethe's  works,  and  eracy.    The  next  year  he  took  charge  at  Nassau 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  Othello,  and  The  Tempeat  of  the  Oreto,  a  steamer  that  had  been  built  for 

(1869).     His  original  volumes  are  Dal  Benaco  the  South  at  Liverpool.     He  carried  the  vessel 

(1854),  and  a  larger  collection  of  poetry,  Verai  to  the  island  of  Green  Key,  where  he  renamed 

editi  ed  inediti  (1858-60).  her  the  Florida  and  took  on  board  guns  and  am- 

.*..»..«*  ^         .      T^          .«..«^  ««/v«v      A  munition  that  had  been  sent  from  Nassau.    After 

MAFFEI,  GiovAT^Ni  Pietro  (16361603).    An  ^  ^i^j^  ^  Mobile  he  set  out  in  January,  1863,  on 

Italian  Jesuit  historian,  bom  m  Bergamo.     He  j^  ^^^^  g^„j  adventurous  cruise,  in  the  course  of 

was   professor  of  eloquence  at  Genoa   m   1563,  ^^^^y^  ^^  captured  a  great  many  prizes,  one  of 

and  was  made  secreta^  of  the  Republic  in  the  ^j^^^   ^j^^^^  ^^       ^f   ^j^^  ^^i^^  ^f  $1,500,000. 

following  year.    Later  he  became  a  Jesuit  (1566)  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  while  his 

and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Rome.  ^^^^^  ^^g  ^^j^^  repaired  in  the  port  of  Brest, 

He  is  best  known  for  his  monumental  Hiatoria-  Maffifs  health  gave  way,  and  he  resigned  his 

mm  Indicarum  Libri  XVI.   (1588;  best  edition  command. 
Cologne,  1593),  a  valuable  work,  which  occupied 

bim  for  twelve  vears.     An  edition  of  his  Latin  ICAFIA,  mft'fA^.     A  secret  organization,  es- 

vorks  was  published  at  Bergamo  in  174T.  pecially  prevalent  in  Sicily,  where  it  frequently 

TOU  XII.--48. 
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interferes  with  the  law.    Ita  origin  is  shrouded  HAQABINOy  ina'g&-d^nd.    A  town  in  Swit- 

in  mystery,  but  probably  it  arose  gradually  dur-  zerland  on  Lake  Maggiore  (qy  ) 

ing  the  centuries  of  oppression  under  w^^^^  MAGALHilfiS,     ma-gaWNsh,     Domingo 

ily  and  other  parts  of  Italy  suffered.    The  object  jo^^   OoNOArvics    nir    ( ifti  i  ftpT       a    5«i»,Ho« 

o/this  society  is  to^rantee  its  members, >no  i'^L^rr^^Vjll'^^^^^^         o^Tn'oM 

are  known  as  lfa/io«t,  immimity  for  imy  crimes  Portuguese  family.    He  was  educated  as  a  phy 

which  they  may  commit.    It  is  divided  into  sec-  gidan*  In  1836  he  was  attached  to  the  Brazilia, 


tions,  and  there  are  passwords  to  enable  mem-  Embassy  at  Paris.    Returning  to  Rio  in  1838,  he 

l«rs  to  recogni^  «Lch  other     There  is  a  distinc-  became  prof essor  of  philosophy,  and  then  sucl^s- 

tion  between  the  Mafiost  of  the  mountains  and  gj^eiy  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 

those  of  the  commercial  cities.     In  the  moun-  Ambassador  at  Naples,  Turin,  and  Vienna.    He 

tains  the  crimes  are  of  the  ruder  sort,  while  remained  at  Vienni  from  1859  to  1867  ^nd  then 

along  the  coast  and  in  the  cities  numerous  assas-  became  Ambassador  at  Washington    (1867-71), 

sinations  and  other  terrible  crimes  have  been  per-  whence  he  returned  to  spend  wveral  years  at 

jetrated  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  M^^  home.     Finally   he  undertook   the  embassy   at 

fla.  The  essence  of  the  constitution  of  the  Mafiahas  Rome  and  died  there,  July  10,  1882.     Having 

been  declared  to  be:  Ready,  passive,  and  constant  begun  as  a  classicist  in  his  P^sias  (1832),  hi 

obedience   to   the  head   of  the   band;    absolute  soon  joined  the  romantic  movement,  and  between 

silence  as  to  the  composition  and  enterprises  jgao  and  1840  he  was  one  of  the  chief  poets  of 

of  the  band ;  material,  moral  and  pecuniary  aid  Brazil.     The  first  really  important  lyri^  are, 

to  all  members,  especially  when  arrested;  never  probably,  his  ^u^ptro*  pocticoM  1836 ).    Mediocre 

to  have  recourse  to  legal  authority,  but  to  refer  ^orks,  and  notable  chiefly  as  the  first  tragedies 

all  disputes  to  the  leader  of  the  band.     The  by  a  Brazilian,  are  his  Antonio  Jo^i^  (1838)Tor. 

pnalty  for  a  violation  of  any  of  these  oW^^  ^^^  ^1^4^     and  A mancta  (1844).    The  most 

IS  invariably  death      Members  are  subjected  to  ^f^^^^^  ^^.{.'^^  Magalhfies  is  the  epos  A  ooa- 

an  elaborate  initiation,  and  the  society  claims  federaoao    dos    Tam^os    (1857).      The   elegiac 

m  Sicily  as  members  people  from  all  ranks  of  'Mysteries  is  of  1868.    Of  his  proie  treatises  toere 

ZllJ.'J't  X""  M  fi""   ""r  t  *"  J«^°*\."   ^^'^^  may  be  mentioned  the  Ensaio  sohre  a  hisiaria 

terrorized  by  the  Mafia.     General  meetings  aro  utteraria  do  Brasil  (1839),  and  the  Facias  do 

frequently  held  at  the  great  cattle  fairs   and  t^  .„.^^  ^^^^^^    ^1858).     His  obras  completas 

members   of  every  grade   aawmble  and  adjust  ^^^^  published  at  Paris  in  1864  and  later.    Con- 

their  reciprocal  interests,  devise  their  criminal  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^j^^^  j^^  j   ^  ^  Magalhdes  (Vi- 

projects  and  plan  their  execution.     The  Italian  ^^na,  1862)  ;  and  id.  in  La  liti^ratufehrMlienne 

Government  has  frequently  sought  to  suppress  (Berlin  1863) 

the   Mafia,   which   in   late   years   seems    to   be  '           ' 

allied  with  anarchistic  movements.  In  1902  the  MAGALHABS,  FebnAo  de  (very  corn- 
Government  succeeded  in  convicting  one  of  the  monly  known  by  the  Spanish  form  of  his  name, 
leaders.  Baron  Palizzolo,  a  member  of  the  Febnando  de  Maqellanes,  Anglicized  to  Ma- 
National  L^slature,  for  the  murder  of  Mar-  oellan  (?-1621).  The  discoverer  of  the  Strait 
quis  Notarbartolo,  by  transferring  the  trial  of  Magellan,  and  the  first  European  naviga- 
to  Northern  Italy.  An  account  of  this  affair  tor  to  sail  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  was 
is  to  be  found  in  Die  Zukunft  (Berlin,  1900).  bom  at  Villa  de  Sabroza,  District  of  Villa 
The  baneful  influence  of  the  Mafia  has  also  made  Heal,  Traz  os  Montes,  in  Portugal,  of  a  noble  or 
itself  felt  several  times  in  the  United  States,  hidalgo  family.  The  date  is  not  known.  He 
notably  in  New  Orleans  in  1890,  where  it  was  went  to  India  with  the  first  Viceroy,  Dom 
suspected  of  having  caused  the  murder  of  the  Francisco  d'Almeida,  and  by  1610  had  acquired 
chief  of  police,  and  led  to  a  riotous  demonstra-  sufficient  rank  and  reputation  to  be  included  in 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  which  resulted  an  important  council  of  war  summoned  by  Albu- 
in  the  death  of  eleven  Itelians  who  were  held  in  querque.  In  January  of  the  same  year  be  had 
prisons  under  suspicion  of  complicity  in  the  started  to  return  to  Europe,  but  two  vessels  of 
crime.  Consult  the  article  "Mafia,"  in  Cham-  the  fleet  stranded  off  the  Maldives,  and  Magal- 
6er«'«  Journal,  vol.  Ixix.  (London,  1892) ;  Viz-  hSes  assumed  charge  of  them,  keeping  the  crews 
zini,  La  Mafia  (Rome,  1880) ;  Alongi,  La  Mafia  in  order  with  great  skill  while  the  remaining 
(Turin,  1886) ;  Cutrera,  La  Mafia  e  i  Mafioai  officers  returned  to  Cochin  for  assistance.  After 
(Palermo,  1900).  he  reached  Portugal,  Magalh&es  was  stationed  at 
•u- «  r^  « T%-rr «  \.^«jx^  *x,-  ..,  Azamor  in  Morocco,  conducting  the  operations 
MAQADHA,  mtigTia-dA.  One  of  the  principal  against  the  Arabs,  until  he  became  involved  in  a 
kingdoms  of  India  when  Alexander  the  Great  dispute  over  the  distribution  of  booty,  which  led 
invaded  the  country,  B.C.  327.  It  comprised  the  him  to  go  back  to  Portugal  without  the  permis- 
larger  part  of  Southern  and  Central  India,  and  sion  of  his  superiors.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
its  power  lasted  till  about  a.d.  450.  The  capital  influenced  the  King  in  refusing  to  grant  him  an 
of  Maghada  was  Palibothra,  on  the  Ganges,  which  increase  in  his  royal  allowance,  for  which  he 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Patna.  had  petitioned,  and  this  refusal  in  turn  led 
Seleucus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  to  whom  him  to  forswear  his  native  country  and  offer 
Bactria  was  given,  including  the  provinces  on  the  his  services  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1517. 
Indus,  attempted  conquests  beyond  that  river,  Magalh&es  had  learned,  probably  from  the  cap- 
and  was  involved  in  war  with  Chandragupta,  tain  of  some  stray  trading  vessel  who  had  tried 
King  of  Maghada,  called  by  the  Greeks  San-  his  fortimes  in  the  southwestern  Atlantic,  that 
drocottus  (q.v.),  who  reigned  from  B.c.  315  to  there  was  a  water  passage  opening  toward  the 
about  201.  One  of  the  Maghada  kings,  Bim-  west,  and  he  promised  Charles  V.  to  find  a  way 
bisara,  is  famous  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  westward  to  the  Spice  Islands.  After  many  vexa- 
Buddha  when  he  began  his  mission  as  a  religious  tious  delays  caused  by  the  agents  of  the  Portu- 
teacher.  guese  Government  and  by  the  Spanish  ofBciaia 
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who  were  jealous  of  the  Portuguese  mariner,  XAQAZnTE  (OF.,  Fr.  magofiit.  It.  maga»- 
MagKlh&es  set  aail  from  Seville  with  %  flMt  of  eino,  from  Sp.  magacen,  from  Ar.  mokhMn, 
five  vmmIb,  August  10,  1619.  In  December  h»  plural  of  makKean,  storehouse,  from  khatana,  to 
was  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  in  February,  16Z0,  ha  store  up).  A  storehouse,  or  a  place  or  building 
reached  the  entrance  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  set  apart  for  the  ufe  keeping  of  stores;  in  mili- 
neit  six  montht  were  occupied  by  dlfBculties  wiUi  tary  usage  a  powder  storehouse.  Modern  mili- 
his  crews,  and  the  loss  of  one  Te*wl,  so  that  it  tary  magazines  are  used  solely  and  entirely  as 
was  October  21,  1520,  biefore  he  arrived  at  the  storehonses  of  powder  and  ammunition  and  not 
entrance  to  the  strait  known  by  hie  name,  hut  aB  formerly,  when  they  were  practically  complete 
named  by  him  Todoe  los  Santos.  A  month  later,  armories.  An  expense  magazine  is  usually  one 
November  2Sth,  be  completed  the  passage  end  en-  from  which  is  issued  the  daily  ammunition  re- 
tered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  One  of  oie  vessels  had  quirements  of  the  troops  to  which  it  belongs.  In 
meanwhile  deserted  him,  and  after  many  adven-  fortifications— field  or  coast,  permanent  or  tem- 
tures  made  its  way  hack  to  Seville,  where  it  re-  porary— the  expense  magazine  is  within  eaay 
ported  the  destruction  of  the  fleet.  After  a  access  of  the  point  of  employment,  and  is  an  im- 
smooth  and  pleasant  voyage,  whence  the  name  portant  consideration  in  the  general  scheme  of 
of  Pacific  given  to  this  ocean,  MagalhBes  reached  defense.  They  are  constructed  according  to  the 
the  TihuroDes  Islands  in  February,  1621,  and  on  general  designs  of  the  fortifications  of  which 
March  6tb  he  was  at  the  Ladrones.  Ten  days  they  are  a  part  and  may  be  of  underground  con- 
later  he  fetched  Samar,  and  during;  the  next  six  fltructton  or  built  in  the  defenses  and  protected 
weeks  visited  the  other  islands  of  the  Philippine  by  bomb-proofs  and  similar  devices.  See  FOBTI- 
group.     Friendly  relations  were  established  with  ficatiok. 

the   ruler   of    the    island    ot   CebO,    with   whom         On  board  ship  magazines  are  compartments  de- 

MagalhBes  joined  his  forces  in  an  attack  on  the  signed  solely  for  powder  or  for  fixed  ammunition 

natives  of  the  island  of  Mactan.    While  conduct-  of  large  calibre  guns.     They  are  placed  as  far 

ing  a  rearguard  defense  after  his  partisans  had  away  from  the  engine  and  fire  rooms  and  as  low 

been    routed,    Mafnlhfies   was   killed,   April    27,  '~        '"  "^     "'^"    ""     -     "     •-'  *  ' 

152).  After  this  disaster,  one  of  the  vessels  was  < 
burnt,  and  the  remaining  two  proceeded  to 
Tidore,  in  the  Holaceos,  where  the  Vieloria,  of 
which  Sebastian  del  Cano  hod  become  com- 
mander, was  refitted  for  the  voyage  back  to 
Spain.  She  sailed  December  21,  1621,  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  on  May  19,  1522,  and  on 
Monday,  September  9,  1B22,  dropped  anchor  in 
Seville  Rxjads,  having  completed  the  first  voyage 
around  the  world.  Tlie  documents  and  original 
narratives  relating  to  this  voyage  and  to  the  life 
of  Magalldes  are  m  the  Hakluyt  Society  volume 
for  1674,  translated  and  edited  by  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley. 

KAGALHiES,  Fray  Gabbiel  db  (1000-77). 
A  Jesuit  missionary  to  China,  bom  at  Fedrogto  cently  built  modem  ships  magazines  are  water- 
in  Portugal.  He  went  to  India  in  1634.  came  to  tight  compartments  with  bulkheads  or  walls  of 
China  In  1840,  and  waa  treated  with  great  honor  gteel  lined  with  thin  sheets  of  fire-proof  wood  or 
by  the  Emperor.  Twice  escaping  martyrdom,  he  asbestos  board  and  having  fire-proof  wood  grat- 
died  peacefully,  and  was  honorably  buried.  He  ingg  on  the  deck  or  floor.  In  some  ships  the 
wroU  HouvelU  relation  de  la  Chine.  bulkheads  surrounding  the  magazine  are  double, 

MAOAIjLANES,  mH'gA-lytl'n&B.  A  territory  the  sif'Space  between  assisting  to  keep  the  maga- 
of  Chile,  comprising  aH  that  part  of  the  country  zine  wans  from  becoming  too  warm;  and  the 
lying  south  of  the  4Tth  parallel,  which  separates  magazines  themselves  are  fltted  with  ventilating 
it  from  the  Department  of  Chiloe.  It  includes  pipes  for  the  escape  of  hot  air  and  with  other 
the  numberless  inlands  which  fringe  the  western  pipes  to  bring  cool  air  from  the  refrigerating 
and  southern  coasts,  and  its  entire  area  is  esti-  plant.  The  artificial  cooling  is  only  necessary 
mated  at  76,000  souare  miles.  The  mainland  is  in  the  tropic*,  and  rarely  then,  but  modem 
a  narrow  atrip  of  land  lorRsly  mountainous  and  smokeless  powders  give  more  even  and  regular 
with  extremely  broken  coasts,  which  fall  into  results  if  the  temperature  is  kept  below  100°  F., 
the  sea  in  rocky  and  gloomy  cliffs,  in  some  and  long  storage  at  temperatures  exceeding  110° 
places  covered  with  glaciers.  Numerous  narrow  is  liable  to  cause  them  to  deteriorate.  Maga- 
cbannels  enter  far  into  the  country,  forming  lines,  ammunition  rooms,  and  shell  rooms  are 
many  peninsulas.  The  climate  in  that  part  of  lighted  by  electric  lamps  in  li^hl  boxfM,  with 
Chile  IS  extremely  damp  and  stormy,  and  rains  glass  in  the  sides;  these  boxes  can  only  be  en- 
occur  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There  tered  from  the  deck  above  and  not  from  the 
are  extensive  pine  forests,  but  very  little  sgri-  magazine,  and  if  the  electric  lamps  fail  oil  lights 
cultural  land.  Among  the  chief  groups  ot  or  candles  are  substituted.  For  further  safety 
islands  belonging  to  the  territory  are  the  Wei-  magazinea,  ammunition  rooms,  etc.,  sre  fltted 
lington  group,  Madre  de  Dios,  Aanover,  Queen  with  flood-cocks  w  that  they  may  be  fliled  with 
Adelaide  Archipelago,  and  the  western  part  of  water  if  the  ship  is  on  fire  near  them ;  also  with 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  population  of  the  terri-  drain  pipes  for  letting  the  water  out.  As  a  pro- 
tory  was  S170  in  1896,  more  than  balf  of  whom  teclion  against  fire  in  action  the  ammunition 
lived  in  the  chief  settlement,  Punta  Arenas,  on  hoists  do  not  extend  into  the  magazines,  but 
the  Strait  of  Magellan.  down  to  ammunition  pauages  or  handling  rooroa 
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leading  to  them,  the  ammunition  being  passed  out 
of  the  magazines  through  holes  in  the  doors, 
which  are  kept  closed.  As  a  further  precaution 
men  working  in  the  magazines  wear  a  special 
magazine  dress,  shoes  without  nails,  and  a  long 
smock  shirt  or  jumper  of  light  serge;  and  no 
iron  or  steel  fittings  or  tools  are  allowed  inside 
the  magazine  doors. 

KIlGAZINE  gun.    See  Small  Abms. 

MAGAZINES.  Periodicals  either  devoted  to 
general  literature,  art,  or  science,  or  to  some 
particular  branch  of  human  knowledge.  The 
name  'magazine'  was  first  applied  to  them  as 
being  'storehouses'  of  varied  information.  For 
full  account  of  their  history,  classes,  and  scope, 
see  Periodical. 

MAGa)ALAy  miie^dA-U.  The  most  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Abyssinia,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  country,  about  120  miles  southeast 
of  Gondar  (Map:  Africa,  H  3).  It  lies  on  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  basalt  block,  a  mile 
square  in  extent,  and  with  perpendicular  sides  in 
some  places  2000  feet  high.  Magdala  was  stormed 
by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  Robert  Napier  on 
April  13,  1868  (see  Abyssinia),  and  was  de- 
stroyed. It  was,  however,  soon  restored  to  its 
former  position,  and  is  at  present  of  considerable 
strategic  value. 

MAGDALA  (Lat.,  from  Gk-MaTdaXi.)  A  place 
name  found  in  Matt.  xv.  30  (Authorized  Ver- 
sion) for  which  the  Revised  Version  substitutes 
Magadan  as  the  better  supported  reading.  The 
parallel  passage  in  Mark  viii.  10  reads  Dal- 
manutha.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Magdala 
was  somewhere  near  the  wretched  modem  village 
Me j del  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Plain  of 
Gennesaret.  This  identification  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Notices  in  the  Talmud  imply  a  Mag- 
dala south  of  Tiberias.  The  name  Magdala,  evi- 
dently from  the  Hebrew  Migdal  (tower),  was 
probably  not  rare.  There  may  have  been  several 
towns  or  places  so  named  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
one  of  which  was  the  home  of  Mary  Magdalene 
(i.e.  of  Magdala). 

lCAGa)ALEN.  A  favorite  subject  of  the 
Italian  painters.  Among  famous  pictures  are 
those  by  Correggio  (Dresden),  by  Titian  (Flor- 
ence and  Saint  Petersburg),  by  Tintoretto  (Ven- 
ice) ,  Paul  Veronese  (Turin) ,  and  Rubens  (Lille) . 

ICAG'DALE^A.  The  principal  river  of 
Colombia  (Map:  Ck>lombia,  CI).  It  rises  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Colombia  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes,  and  flows  northward  through  the 
long  and  narrow  valley  formed  by  those  two 
ranr^es  imtil  it  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  two 
arms  separating  at  the  city  of  Barranquilla.  Its 
total  length  is  over  1000  miles.  In  its  upper 
course  it  is  an  impetuous  mountain  torrent 
flowing  through  narrow,  rocky  defiles,  forming 
numerous  falls  and  rapids,  and  even  in  its  lower 
course  it  has  a  very  swift  current.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  ocean  steamers  to  the  head  of  the  delta 
at  Barranquilla,  and  for  steamers  of  300  tons 
to  Honda,  600  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  Honda 
there  is  a  series  of  rapids  20  miles  in  extent, 
above  which  the  river  again  becomes  navigable, 
though  with  difficulty,  for  200  miles  farther  to 
Keiva.  Connection  is  made  between  the  upper 
and  lower  courses  by  a  short  railroad  passmg 
around   the   rapids   of   Honda.     Owing  to   the 


narrowness  of  its  valley,  the  tributaries  of  the 
Magdalena  are  all  very  short,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Cauca  (q.v.),  whose  length  equals 
that  of  the  main  river  from  the  point  of  junc- 
tion. Until  railroads  are  built  the  Magdalena 
will  offer  practically  the  only  commercial  route 
to  the  interior  of  (>)lombia,  and  it  is  now  navi- 
gated by  forty  regular  steamers.  The  river  was 
discovered  in  1502  by  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas. 

MAGDALENA.  The  northemmost  depart- 
ment of  Colombia,  South  America.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north,  Venezuela  on 
the  east,  the  Colombian  Department  of  Santander 
on  the  south,  and  is  separated  from  Bolfvar  on 
the  west  by  the  Magdalena  River.  Its  area,  in- 
cluding the  peninsula  of  Goajira,  is  about  27,000 
square  miles.  The  portion  along  the  coast  is 
occupied  by  the  isolated  range  of  Sierra  Nevada 
de  Santa  Marta,  exceeding  in  altitude  17,000  feet. 
The  peninsula  of  Goajira  is  also  more  or  less 
mountainous  and  along  the  eastern  frontier  is 
the  Sierra  de  Perija.  In  the  west  and  south  the 
surface  is  mostly  flat  and  occasionally  swampy 
and  overgrown  in  parts  with  dense  forests.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  well  watered  and  affords 
good  grazing  land.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  cereals  are 
the  chief  products,  and  grazing  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent ;  hides  and  a  fine  breed  of  horses  are 
exported.  The  mineral  deposits  are  believed  to 
be  important,  but  almost  entirely  neglected.  The 
population  was  estimated  in  189is  at  100,000,  in- 
cluding about  40,000  uncivilized  Indians,  many 
of  whom  are  still  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the 
whites.    The  capital  is  Santa  Marta  (q.v.). 

MAGDALENA  BAY.  A  port  of  Mexico, 
situated  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  California. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
affording  deep  water  in  a  lagoon  or  inlet  40 
miles  long  inside  a  sand-bar  or  beach.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  United  States  consular  agent. 

MAGDALEN    (mftd^In)     COLLEGE.      One 

of  the  most  beautiful  and  famous  of  Oxford  col- 
leges. It  was  founded  as  Saint  ^lagdalen  Hall 
in  1448,  and  as  the  College  of  Sitint  Mary  Mag- 
dalen in  1458,  by  William  Patten,  better  known 
as  William  of  Waynfiete.  There  were,  in  1902,  a 
president,  thirty  fellows,  several  senior  demies 
or  half  fellows  (not  exceeding  eight),  thirty 
junior  demies,  a  number  pf  exhibitioners,  twelve 
tutors,  four  lecturers,  four  chaplains,  a  choir, 
college  officers,  and  from  175  to  200  under- 
graduates. There  is,  in  connection  with  the 
college,  Magdalen  College  School,  founded  in 
1480  as  a  grammar  school  preparing  for  the  col- 
lege and  the  university,  after  the  manner  of 
Winchester  and  Eton.  Wajmflete  established 
also,  with  his  new  foundation,  four  professorships 
of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  chemis- 
try, physiology,  and  pure  mathematics.  The 
buildings,  begun  in  1475,  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  in  England.  The  grounds  are  extensive, 
comprising  over  100  acres,  including  a  deer  park, 
and  are  most  attractive.  Magdalen  has,  from  it« 
foundation,  been  one  of  the  richest  of  English 
colleges.  It  is  rich  in  historical  associations,  and 
is  especially  to  be  remembered  for  the  attempt  of 
James  II.  to  force  a  Roman  Catholic  president  on 
the  college,  one  of  the  causes  of  his  downfall.  The 
college  is  still  one  of  the  strongest  in  Oxford.  It 
presents  to  forty  benefices.  Among  the  more  dis- 
tinguished of  its  members  may  be  mentioned  the 
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grammarian  Lily,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Bishop  Foxe,  is  on  the  right  bank.  The  abandoning  of  the  forti- 

Tyndale,  John  Ly\y,  John  Hampden,  Philpotts,  fications  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  old  town 

Addison,  Gibbon,  and  Lord  Selbome.     See  Ox-  during  the  second  half  of  the  •  nineteenth  cen- 

it>iu)  Univebsity;  Wolsey;  Jaic£8  II.  tury  considerably  increased  the  area  of  the  city, 

MAGDALENE  (mllg'dA.lto)  COLLEGE.    A  S'l',^%lrt'ir^as^^^^^^^ 

C«Jh   n^*mi^aTv'ta??n/frl"^'5T^^    fttealf;  ^^^^  al'd  t're^^  plan  "  the'  cJStwn 

Wn^  iti^^^Jlr  ^in^^^^^^^  ^rxvif  Ln ^^1^  ^^^  ^^  somcwhat  improved.    The  present  f 

began  ite  career  m    1642.    It  was  founded  by  fixations  of  the  city  consist  of  the  citadel,  a  rem- 

Thomas,  Baron  Audley,  of  Walto,  and  Chancel-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^  fortifications,  and  a  number  of 

lor  of  England  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  house  detached  forts  a^d  redoubts,  built  in  1866.    The 

founded    m    1428,    called   Monks'    Hostel    later  ^j^  town  is  intersected    from    south    to    north 

Buckmgham  College.    It  was  endowed  partly  by  ^     ^   ^.^^   avenue    (Breiter-Wei?)     lined   with 

property  in  London  and  partly  by  spoils  of  the  J        ^^^  ^^        ^^^  old-fashioned  gable  houses, 

monasteries.     One  peculiarity  of  the  foundation  The  Kaiserstrasse,  west  of  this  street,  is  the  prin- 

A  ^A^^  ^fe"  i"*;lf ""  "  nominated  by  the  owner  of  ^.     j    thoroughfare    of    the    town.      Noteworthy 

Audley  End,   the   country-seat  of  the  founder.  „jSnuments  a?e  the  one  to  the  Emperor  Otho  th6 

The  college  posse^  three  libraries,  the  ^llege  q^^^  ^„  ^^e  Alte  Markt,  erected  by  the  munici- 

hbrary    proper,   the    Peckard    libraiy,   and    the  jj^y  about    1290,  and   recently   restored,  and 

Pepysian   library.     The   latter,   contained   m  a  (^^^\^  William  I.  on  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Platz. 

wparate  building    is  the  collection  of   Samuel  r^    Cathedral  of  Saints  Maurfce  and  Catha- 

^'J?J?Joi''h;  HU^T^th^^r'^wT^^^^^  "ne»  ^^^^^  ^»in»y  ^  1208-1363  and  completed 

scripts  of  his  diary,  together  with  other  rare  and  .     j'^gl,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  structure,  with 

curious  documents,  including  the  love  letters  of  "    *^  /'  "      '#  ^5"  TO^!t:«™l,;2^     t*  k«o  -  a^ 

xi^»*»  \7TTT    ♦^   A«««  Ti^i»«^    ♦K^  ,„K«i«  K«..;..^  somc  traccs  of  the  Romanesque.     It  has  a  fine 

Henry  VIII    to  Anne  Boleyn,  the  whole  having  j^j           j    choir,    having    curved    stalls,    many 

been  given  by  Pepys,  who  was  a  member  of  the  ^^iJ^ents  and  tombs,  including  those  of  Otho 

college.    There  were,  in  1902,  m  Magdalene  Col-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^.^  ^j ^^  ^^.^1^^    ^^  monument  to 

lege,  a  master,  a  president,  three  foundations  and  Archbishop  Ernest  of  Saxony,  by  Vischer,  is  espe- 

four  honorary  fellows,  college  officera,  lecturers,  ^.^„    elaborate,  and  there  fs  a  rare  old  chaptir- 

l]ii^"«,!]lf*''';«  sixty  undergraduates     The  col-  J     ^he  cathedral  contains  many  ancient  ob- 

^i£?^«*?,^  *'\K•^'^•n^^/l^^''^^^  jects  of  interest.    The  other  noteworthy  churches 

cranmer.    bee  CAiiBBiDGB  Univmsity,  Pkpys.  ^^^^^  basilica  of  the  eleventh  century,  attached 

MAGDALEN  (mftdHln)  HALL.    Once  a  col-  to  which  are  some  beautiful  cloisters,  now  used 

lege  at  Oxford,  England,  established  by  William  as  a  school ;  the  Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Ulrich ; 

of  Waynflete  at  the  same  time  as  his  foundation  the  new  Church  of  Saint  Paul  in  Wilhelmstadt ; 

of  Magdalen  College  (q.v.).  It  was  designed  as  a  and  the  synagogue.     The  most  notable  secular 

school  for  students  previous  to  their  admission  buildings  are  the  Rathaus  (1691),  the  old  royal 

to  that  college,  and  was  presided  over  by  one  of  palace,  now  used  as  a  museum,  the  administxa- 

the  fellows  of  that  foundation.     In  1602  it  be-  tion  building,  the  exchange,  and  the  Reichsbank. 

came  an  independent  hall  and  so  remained  till  In  the  way  of  educational  institutions  Magde- 

1816,  when  Magdalen  College  resumed  the  prem-  burg  has  a  pedagogical  seminary,  three  gymnasia, 

ises,  transferring  the  members  of  the  hall  to  the  several  'real'  schools,  an  industrial  art  school, 

premises   of   Hertford   College,   which   were   ac-  and  a  technical  school.  Among  the  collections  are 

quired  for  them  in  1822.     In  1874  the  hall  was  a   public  library  of  about  30,000  volumes,   the 

dissolved  and  reincorporated  as  Hertford  College,  archives  of  Saxony,  and  a  museum  with  collec- 

While   it  was   still   a   hall,   Tyndale,   the   poet  tions  of  paintings,  engravings,  sculptures,  ete. 

Daniel,  Lord   Clarendon,   Sir  Henry  Vane,   and  The  economic  importance  of  the  city  is  consider- 

Hobbes  were  members.    See  Oxford  Univebsitt.  able.     Besides  being  one  of  the  principal  centres 

-■•-A^i^v^A-r-B-Kr  -ra-r  A -Kr-v^di      a         11               .  ^^  ^^c  bcctsugar  iudustry  in  Germany,  and  well 

MAGa)ALBN  ISLANDS.    A  small  group  of  kn^^  f^r  its  fine  fruit  and  vegetebjfes,  Magde- 

islands  belonging  to  Quebec,  and  situated  near  ^urg  has  great  machine  works.    Among  them  are 

the  centre  .of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  54  ^he  famous  Gruson  Works  at  Buckau,  now  a  part 

miles  northwest  of  Cape  Breton  Island    (Map:  ^f  the  Krupp  Works,  and  employing  about  3000 

Canada,   S   7).     They   consist   chiefly  of   rocky  persons.     In  addition  there  are  extensive  distil- 

cliffs,  but  contain  some  good  soil  suiteble  for  fe^ieg  chemical  works,  and  manufactures  of  chic- 

agriculture.      The     inhabitants      who     number  ^j^^  chocolate,  tobacco,  cigars,  cement,  artificial 

about  5000,  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  produc-  fertilizers,  pottery,  ribbons,  gloves,  and  musical 

tive  cod,  herring,  and  seal  fisheries  of  the  neigh-  instruments. 

Doring  waters.  rpjj^  commerce  is  extensive,  especially  in  beet 

XAGDEBUBG,  mftoMeba^rK.    The  capital  of  sugar.      Local    manufactures,    agricultural    and 

the   Province   of   Saxony,   Prussia,   a   first-class  colonial   products,   and   books   are   also   largely 

modem  fortress,  and  one  of  the  leading  commer-  dealt  in.     Traffic  is  favored  by  frequent  markets 

cial  cities  of  Northern  Germany  (Map:  Prussia,  «nd  an  annual  two  weeks'  fair  in  September.     A 

D  2).    It  is  situated  principally  on  the  left  bank  considerable  part  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on 

of  the  Elbe,  here  divided  into  three  arms,  88  miles  by  water.     The  city  has  latterly  constructed  a 

by  rail  west-southwest  of  Berlin.     The  portion  fine  harbor.    The  municipal  administration  is  in 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  comprises  the  Alt-  the  hands  of  a  chief  burgomaster,  a  burgomaster, 

Btadt,  with  its  surrounding  suburbs  of  Wilhelm-  a  council  of  seventy-two  members,  and  a  board 

■tadt  on  the  west,  Neustadt  on  the  north,  Suden-  of    twenty-five    magistrates.     The    municipality 

burg  on  the  southwest,  and  Buckau  on  the  south-  owns  the  water  works  and  the  gas  works,  both  of 

easC     The  citadel  and  the  Grosser  Werder  are  which   it  operates  at  a  profit.     It  also  has  a 

on  two  islands  of  the  Elbe,  and  Fried rtchstadt  savings  institution.    The  budget  for  1902-03  bal- 
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anced  at  $2,258,620.     The  larger  part  of  the  Six  volumes  of  a  new  edition  by  Baumgarten  and 

revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxes.    The  total  Semler  appeared  at  Nuremberg  (1757-65). 

tef  *hl  .!fni^PJf!u'''?*r''"''^  ""^Vv.  """P/*"^  MAODEBUBO  HEXISPHEBE8  (so  called 
n7inlf,«*  ^X  «  ''^•  "^  °f  ^^?f°l^  *^*^^y  from  the  place  where  they  were  invented).  Two 
^  nf^^«nr„V?Lo^«H*H''''  ""^  *''*'?.•*''  "^''^^^^  ^«"ow  hemispheres,  of  copper  or  bnu«,  with  their 
S!  401  fi^7l  thTS^^'^^^T^^^^^^^^  o^r^  ^«^  accurately  fitting  ^S  other,  one  of  which 
?ftQ^  J?  /n  9^0  ««^  ^r?S.n  ""^Ti.^  T'K-^f^  l""  is  furnished  wfth  aitop-cock.  When  the  edges 
irf^^afw  P.  .  '^  f'  ^^'  ^"^  inhabitonts  ^^e  rubbed  with  grease,  pressed  tightly  togethfr^ 
are  mostly  Protestant.  ^^^  ^^  1^1^  tj^»3  f^;^*;^  exhauited^ofTir  b^ 
HiSTOBT.  Magdeburg  first  appears  m  history  means  of  an  air-pump,  the  hemispheres,  whick 
m  the  ninth  centurv,  and  in  937  a  monastery  was  fell  apart  before  exhaustion,  are  now  pressed  to- 
erected  there  bv  Otho  the  Great.  In  968  the  gether  with  immense  force;  e.g.  if  they  are  one 
city  was  made  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  was  foot  in  diameter,  they  will,  after  exhaustion,  be 
henceforth  an  outpost  against  the  Slays,  becom-  pressed  together  with  a  force  of  nearly  a  ton. 
mg  later  an  importont  commercisd  city  and  a  this  experiment  was  first  performed  by  Otto  von 
member  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  municipal  Guericke  (q.v.)  in  1654  at  the  Imperial  Diet  at 
law  developed  m  Magdeburg  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Ratisbon. 

and  known  as  the  Magdeburg  Right,  was  widely  ^--aot-bi       t..*/    nr             ^             iiom  ^^^ 

adopted  in  the  granting  of  charters  to  cities  ii  ,  ^^™'  ™f^'  Wiluam  Connor  (1821-91). 

Germany   and   elsewhere.     The   city   was   very  ^  E?«i^«^  PJ^?*?? •  ^f,^'*^^™.*^  ^f^J  ,T" 

prominent  during  the   course   of   the   Reforma-  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin    and  held  a 

tion,   which   it   Idopted   in    1524.      It   declined  J^^*^  m  that  city,  which  ill  health  compell^ 

to  make  any  compromise  with  Charles  V.,  and  £*™  ^  relinquish.     Later  he  held  two  cures  m 

hence  was  besieged  in  1550  by  Maurice  of  Sax-  ?**|;»   *°?   r^J^^  minister  of  Quebec   Chapel, 

ony,  whom  in  1551  it  was  compelled  to  accept  London,  m  1859.     A  year  later  he  returned  to 

as   overlord.     It  subsequently  came   under  the  Irejand,  where  he  .became  rector  of  InniskiUen, 

control  of  Brandenburg,  since  the  successors  of  f:^^  ^»  ®S^\,*P  ^®^fo!f  ^?i^  ^  ^^^  ^?  ^^ 

ite  old  archbishops,  the  so-called  'administrators,'  SH^®^  ^^^^i  ^^^^^»  !^  .^®^,^o.o^®  was  apoomted 

were  chosen  from  the  Hohenzollem.    During  the  ^/s^^R  «/  Peterborough  in  1868.  and  Archbishop 

Thirty  Years'  War  it  suflfered  greatly;  besieged  ?J  ^ojk  in  1891,  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  died, 

unsuccessfully  by  Wallenstein  in   1629,  it  was  Dr.  Magee  was  active  in  the  orgamaBation  of  the 

once  more  invested  in  1631,  this  time  by  Tilly,  Church  Defense  Society,  which  was  intended  to 

the  Imperial  general.     The  citizens   hoped  for  counteract  the  efforto  of  the  Liberation  Society 

rescue     from     the     Swedish     King,     Gustavus  *o  bring  about  the  disestablishment  and  disendow- 

Adolphus,  but  he  was  delayed  by  negotiations  ^^^}  ?^}J^^^^^^  ^^  England.    He  waa  presi- 

with  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  f^'*^  <*^^^^  ^^'^"^^  "^^J^^  ^}'^\^t^  *^  ^'f^ 

who  refused   him   passage  through   their  terri-  *«'  »"•  ^^^\^Hr  ^~™  -i®®^.  ^^^^?  ^*  ^^^ 

tories.  On  May  20  (May  10,  old  style),  1631,  the  preacher  to  the  University  of  Oxford.    He  was  a 

city  was  token  by  surprise,  and  destroyed  almost  "equent  contributor  to  the  if^*«»?*%  Retnew 

completely.   Thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitonte  *»5  other  periodicals,  and  published  The  Gospel 

perished.  During  the  rest  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  ^/^  *^  ^^9^  ( ^^S* )  and  The  Atonement  (1887 ) . 

It  changed  hands  repeatedly,  until  in  1638  Duke  ^  posthumous  volume  of  addr^ses  and  speeches. 

Augustus  of  Saxony  became  Administrator.    By  ^"^^  ^^o  sermons  were  published  m  1891-92.  Con- 

the  Peace  of  Westphalia    (1648)    it  was  to  be-  s^^^  ^*8  Life  and  Correapondence  by  Macdonneli 

come   the  possession   of   Brandenburg  after  the  (London,  1896). 

death  of  Duke  Augustus.    This  occurred  in  1680.  MAGELULN,.   mA-jftHan,    Ferdinand.     The 

From  that  time  Magdeburg  has  shared  the  his-  discoverer  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.     See  31a- 

tory  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia.     During  the  oALHXks,  Fernao. 

Napoleonic  wars  it  fell  into  French  hands  ( 1806) ,  ^m"  a  «•!■▼  t  *  ■»   a                     *     .          t         .   j 
but  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1814)  was  returned  .  MAOBIiIjAN^  Strait  or.    An  irregular  wind- 
to  Prussia.     For  its  rOle  in  the  Thirty  Years'  ^^«  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
War,  consult:  Dodge,  Qustavue  Adolphue   (New  £p^°%  separating    the    islands    of    Tierra    dd 
York,    1896);    Klqpp,   Tilly  im  dreissigj&hHgen  Fuego  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  South 

Kfiege  ( 2d  ed.,  Paderbom,  1894-96)  ;  also  Wolter,  '^^^"*^*^v -f^ii^t^V   *t^.''''^  J''*'^"t  !i  ."^Jta 

Geschiohte  de^  Stadt  Magdeburg    3d  ed.,  Magde-  ^^^P''  Cj^?J«'.^  ^^^^    ^^.  «f ''^"^li^^^^*' .f  ^ 

buri?    1901)                                                   »      "o  miles,  and  ite  breadth  varies  from  2 1^  to  70  miles. 

*'           ' '                          It  has  numerous  bays  and  branches,  especially  at 

MAQDEBUBQ  CENTUBIES  (Lat.  Cen-  its  southwestern  end,  where  it  separates  into  chan- 
turicB  Magdeburgenaea) .  The  name  given  to  the  nels  inclosing  a  number  of  islands.  The  scenery 
first  comprehensive  Protestont  work  on  the  his-  along  ite  shores  is  varied ;  at  the  eastern  end  the 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  arrangement  land  is  low  and  treeless,  toward  the  middle  it 
of  this  work  was  such  that  it  devoted  a  volume  becomes  mounteinous  and  forested,  in  some  places 
to  each  century,  whence  the  name  ^centuries,'  forming  lofty  precipices.  Though  the  strait  is 
and  the  authors  were  called  *centuriators* ;  generally  free  from  shoals  and  other  obstructions, 
it  is  called  Magdeburg  Centuries  because  be-  its  western  portion  is  subject  to  impetuous  cur- 
gun  in  that  city  (in  1552).  The  chief  of  the  rents  and  to  rough  and  squally  weather,  render- 
centuriators  was  Matthias  Flacius  (q.v.),  and  ing  the  passage  unsafe  for  sailing  ^^ssels,  which 
his  principal  collaborators  were  Johann  Wi-  generally  pass  around  Cape  Horn.  The  strait  is, 
gand,  Matthias  Judex,  Basilius  Faber,  Andreas  *»o^?ver,  very  convenient  for  steamers.  Its  only 
Corvinus,  and  Thomas  Holzhuter.  The  expenses  considerable  harbor  is  IMnta  Arenas  (a.v.).  The 
of  the  work  were  borne  by  certain  princes  and  ^^™'^  ^'^  discovered  by  Magellan  m  l520. 
noblemen.  It  was  published  at  Basel  (1559-74)  MAGEIXANIA,  m&j'^-lft'nI-&  (Neo-Lat, 
in  13  volumes,  bringing  the  history  down  to  1300.  from  the  proper  name  Magellan),    A  genus  of 
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Brachiopoda  of  the  family  Terebratulids.     See  MAOGIOBE,    in&-jyr&,   Lake.     A    body   of 

Tebebbatula.  fresh  water,  of  which  four-fifths  is  in  the  Italian 

XAGEKDIE,  mA'zhUN'd^',  F&ancois    (1783-  provinces  of  Novara  and  Ck)mo,  the  northern  fifth 

1865).     An   eminent   French    physiologist    and  ^  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Ticino  (Map :  lUl^^^ 

physician,  bom  at  Bordeaux.     Through  the  in-  ^^ ,"  ^^6  feet  above  the  sea,  37  %  miles  long,  6 

fiuenoe  of  his  father,  who  practiced  as  a  physi-  ™*'««  wide  between  Cerro  and  Fenolo,  with  an 

cian  in  Pa^-U,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Boyer,  the  average  width  of  a  little  over  two  miles  and  an 

celebrated   anatomist.     At  the  age   of   twenty,  *!^a  ?^  ^®^  t!"*?*!?  "J^^^**  x?^f  f^T^^f^}  ^fP*^  « 

after  a  competitive  examination,  he  was  appoint-  ^221  feet.  It  is  the  longest  lake  in  Italy,  though 

ed  prosector  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and^soon  8?n>a«8ed  m  area  by  Lake  Garda    (q.v.)     The 

afterwards  a  demonstrator.    He  was  subsequently  "^e*"  Ticino  (q.v.)  flows  through  the  length  of  it 

appointed  physician  to  the  H(Jtel-Dieu.    In  1819  ffom  north  to  south,  and  the  most  important  of 

he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci-  the  twenty  other  streams  that  feed  it  are  theMag- 

ences,  and  in  1831  succeeded  Rftcamier  in  the  chair  «J*  ^^^  ^^e  northwest  and  the  Toce  from  the  west 

of  anatomy  in  the  Ck)llege  of  France.  -^®  north,  west,  and  southwest  shores  rise  into 

He  was  the  first  to  prove  experimentally  that  lofty  mountains  with  snow-capped  peaks,  but  the 

the  veins  are  organs  of  absorption;  he  gave  a  ^^^^  bank  gradually  declines  to  the  level  of  the 

more  accurate  account  of  the  process  of  vomiting  plains  of  Lombardy  on  the  southeast.    The  water 

than  had  been  previously  given ;  he  pointed  out  *"  the  north  of  the  lake  is  green,  in  the  south 

that  an  animal  cannot  live  solely  on  any  one  kind  ^^V  Wue.  As  the  Saint  Gotthard  and  Saint  Ber- 

of  food ;  he  investigated  the  physiological  action  nardino   highways  meet  at   Bellinzona,   on   the 

and  therapeutic  uses  of    hydrocyanic    acid    and  Ticino,  five  miles  above  the  head  of  the  lake, 

strychnine;  he  performed  an  important  series  of  ™"c^  ^^  ***«  Swiss  and  German  trade  with  Italy 

experiments  on  the  cause  of  death  when  air  is  formerly  passed  via  the  lake  and  the  roads  that 

admitted  into  the  larger  veins;  he  made  numerous  parallel  it.    Steamboats  every  two  or  three  hours 

experiments  to  determine  the  functions  of  various  ^^  summer  now  connect  the  principal  points  on  the 

nerves  and  of  different  parts  of  the  brain;  and,  !*>««  ( from  Locarno  to  Arona  in  six  hours),  and 

lastly,  he  shares  with  Sir  Charles  Bell  the  honor  the  railroad  between  Bellinzona  and  Sesto-Calende, 

of  having  discovered  the  separate  functions  of  skirting  the  east  shore  of  the  lake,  is  part  of  the 

the  two  rooU  of  the  spinal  nerves.  system  connect inff  Genoa  (a.v.)  with  the  north, 

Magendie's  chief  physiological  works  are:  Pr^  via    the    Saint    Gotthard   'Tunnel.      The    priu- 

ci8   £Umeniaire   de   physioLgie    (Paris,    1816),  cipal   places  on   the  lake  are   Lo«irno    (q.v.), 

which  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  en-  JJagadino,  and  Brissago  in  Switzerland,  and  in 

larged  into  the  Elements  de  phyaiologie,  which  Jt*»y  Cannobio,  Maccagno,  Luino  (q.v.),  Laveno, 

was  translated  into  English,  and  was  for  many  Intra,  Pallanza,  Baveno,  Stresa,  Arona    (q.v.). 

years  the  best  work  on  physiology  in  this  Ian-  Magadmo  ( population,  m  1888,768;  in  1900,800) 

guage:    LeQons   8ur    lea   ph^nomHiea   phyaiquea  ^as   once   the   most   important   port  on   upper 

de    la    vie    (Paris,    1836-42) ;    Legona    aur    le  Lake  Maggiore,  but  the  Saint  Gotthard  railway 

aang    (Paris,    1839)  ;   Legona  aur  lea  fanctiona  turned  the  course  of  trade  in  other  directions. 

et    Ua    maladxea    du    ayat^e    nerveuw   (Paris,  Brissago    (population,   in    1901,   672)    is  pictu- 

1839)  ;    and    Recherchea   philoaophiquea   et    cli-  resque,   with   villas,   gardens,   and   olive-groves. 

niguea  aur  le  liquide  cephalorachidien  ou  c^i-  Cannobio,  an  ancient  town   (population  of  com- 

hrthapinal   (Paris,   1842).     He  was  likewise  the  mnne  in  1881,  2567;  in  1901,  3023),  has  three  ho- 

founder  and  for  ten  years  the  editor  of  the  J<mr-  tels,  markets  wine,  fruit,  grain,  cattle,  and  hides, 

nal  de  la  Phyatoloaie  ExpMmeniale.  and  manufactures  silk  and  cotton  goods.  At  Lake 

«.«,.«..           .     *         *             .    XI.    «  Eglio,  north  of  Maccagno  and  2960  feet  above 

MAQENTA,  mA-jfin'tA.  A  town  in  the  Prov-  the  sea,  are  an  excellent  hotel  and  eplen- 
ince  of  Milan.  Italy,  15  miles  west  of  Milan  by  ^ji^  gcenerv.  Laveno  (population  of  commune  in 
rail  (Map:  Italy,  C  2).  Its  district  yields  ex-  jgoi,  loel)  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boesio, 
cellent  wine  and  an  abundance  of  mulberries.  ^^  ^  ^^y  that  was  once  a  fortified  bar- 
It  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  wene  of  the  vie-  ^oy  f^^^  Austrian  gunboats.  The  fortiflcations 
tory  by  the  French  and  Sardinians  over  the  ^^^  pulled  down  in  1869,  and  a  monument  com- 
Austrians  on  June  4,  1869.  The  French  and  memorates  the  Garibaldians  who  fell  here  in  that 
Italian  troops  were  nominally  commanded  by  y^^^  ^  pottery  now  occupies  the  site  of  Fort 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  King  Victor  Em-  ^^n  Michele;  the  other  chief  industry  is  silk- 
manuel,  but  the  victory  was  due  to  the  tactics  spinning.  Just  behind  Laveno  rises  the  Sasso 
of  General  MacMahon  (q.v.),  who  was  created  ^j^i  perro  (3485  feet),  while  a  few  miles  to  the 
Duke  of  Magenta  and  marshal  of  France,  Popu-  northeast  is  Mount  Nudo  (4052  feet).  Intra 
lation,  in  1901  (of  commune),  7974.  (population  of  commune  in  1901.  6902)  has  im- 

XAGEBtf,  ma'gA-r?.    An  island  belonging  to  portant  cotton,  glass,  and  other  factories,  belong- 

Norway,  lying  close  to  the  coast  of  Finmarken,  in  ing  mostly  to  Swiss  proprietors.    Pallanza  (nop- 

the  Arctic  Ocean  (Map:  Norway,  LI).   Its  di-  ulation  of  commune  in  1901.  6237)  commands  a 

mensions  are  20  by  16  miles;  it  is  very  irregular  view  of  the  famous  Borromean  Islands    (q.v.), 

in  outline,  deeply  indented  by  fjords,  and  consists  »nd,  being  the  warmest  sjwt  on  the  lake,  is  a 

of  a  rocky  plateau  falling  abruptly  into  the  sea  ^^^orite  winter  resort  for  foreipers^    ^tnox®*' 

on  all  sides.    It  terminates  on  the  north  in  North  ^eno   (population  of  commune  m  1901,  2502)   is 

Cape  (q.v.),  the  most  northerly  point  of  Europe,  ^\»"*  <^^^"P»^^  by  Queen  Victoria  m  the  spring 

which  rises  almost  perpendicularlv  from  the  sea  ^\  1879.  Breezy  and  picturesque  Stresa  (popula- 

to   a   height  of   970   feet.     Population,   32,696,  tion  of  commune  in  1901,  1491)   is  the  summer 

mostlv  Norwegian  and  Lappish.     A  few  shrubs  Jjom©  of  many  of  the  Italian  nobility.     From 

and  grass  are  found  along  the  streams;  lichens  Stresa  Mount  MotUrone  (q.v.)  can  be  ascended, 

and  reindeer-moss  abound,  which  support  con-  KA<3QOT    (probably    from    Welsh    maceiad, 

siderable  herds  of  tame  reindeer.  tnaoai,  maggot,  from  tnagu,  breed.  Com.,  Bret. 
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maga,  feed).    The  footless  larva  of  any  true  fly. 
See  Flt. 

MAGI,  ma^jl  (Lat.  Magus,  Gk.  Md^of,  Magaa, 
from  OPers.  mayu,  Av.  moyu,  magian,  from 
Assyr.  mahhu,  magician,  soothsayer).  The  name 
of  the  priestly  order  in  ancient  Media  and  Persia. 
Originally  the  designation  Magi  denoted  members 
of  a  certain  Median  tribe,  as  we  know  from 
Herodotus  (i.  101)  ;  but  the  religious  associa- 
tion of  the  name  seems  to  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  times.  In  Persian  history  the  spirit- 
ual advisers  of  the  Achsmenian  kings  are  al- 
ways called  Magi,  and  their  Median  origin  is 
generally  acknowledged.  Cyrus  the  Great  was 
regularly  attended  by  Magian  priests;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  Xenophon,  it  was  Cyrus  who 
first  formally  established  them,  although,  as  a 
priestly  institution,  the  Magi  must  have  been 
in  existence  before.  A  festival  of  the  'slay- 
ing of  the  Magians'  was  long  celebrated  by  the 
Persians  in  commemoration  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  False  Smerdis,  a  Magus,  by  Darius,  and 
so  of  their  not  having  been  forced  again  to  assume 
the  Median  yoke.  The  hatred  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  evinced  in  this  was  probably  more  political 
and  anti-Median  than  it  was  religious  or  anti- 
clerical. The  Median  Magi  were  traditionally  the 
priestly  masters  of  the  Persians ;  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  a  Persian  to  sacrifice  without  one  of  the 
Magi,  and  the  power  of  this  sacerdotal  body  must 
have  been  considerable  in  affairs  of  state  as  it 
was  in  religion. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  Zo- 
roaster was  a  Magian,  if  we  may  judge  from  ref- 
erences in  Pahlavi  literature,  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  in  later  Persian  tradition. 
He  was  born  in  the  very  region  of  Media  where 
the  Magi  abounded.  (See  Zoroasteb.)  In  the 
Avesta  (q.v.)  the  name  Magus  occurs  certainly 
once  in  an  allusion  to  a  'hater  of  the  Magi' 
{Moyu-tbis).  The  Parsis  or  modern  Zoroas- 
trians  have  kept  up  the  tradition  of  the  name, 
for  the  higher  order  of  priests  are  called  Moheda, 
literally  'Magian  Masters.'  With  regard  to  their 
doctrines  it  may  be  added  that,  so  far  as  the 
Avesta  may  be  presumed  to  represent  the  Magian 
code,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Herodotus, 
Plutarch,  and  from  other  writers,  the  Magi  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  good  and  evil,  light  and 
darkness,  as  represented  by  Ormazd  and  Ahri- 
man;  they  believed  in  a  resurrection,  a  future 
life,  and  the  advent  of  a  saviour;  and  in  certain 
peculiar  rites  and  customs,  especially  the  preser- 
vation of  the  elements  fire,  earth,  and  water  from 
defilement. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  question  that  the 
Magi  exercised  considerable  influence  even  out- 
side of  Media  and  Persia,  or  that  they  were  con- 
nected or  associated  with  the  priesthood  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Chaldea.  Allusions  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  would  imply  this;  and  Rah-Mag,  in  Jere- 
miah xxxix.  3.  mav  denote  the  'Chief  of  the 
Magi,*  although  this  interpretation  is  denied  by 
some  scholars.  The  Magian  power  was  broken  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire  through 
Alexander's  conquest  and  the  consequent  deca- 
dence of  the  Zoroastrian  faith.  Magism  seems  to 
have  waned  during  the  darker  period  of  the 
Parthian  sway,  although  it  became  paramount 
again  under  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  To  the 
condition  of  the  priesthood  during  the  darker 
period  of  the  Parthians  may  be  ascribed 
in  some  measure  the  evil  sense  associated  with 


the  word  Magi  by  the  Romans  and  by  later 
Greek  writers,  although  it  was  scornfully  used  as 
early  as  Sophocles — no  doubt  with  an  anti- 
Persian  animus.  The  arts  of  divination  which 
the  Magi  must  have  practiced  from  the  earliest 
times  seem  to  have  brought  the  w^ord  into  dis> 
repute  as  wizard,  necromancer,  sorcerer,  magi- 
cian. Luke  likewise  uses  it  as  a  sorcerer  (Acts 
xiii.  6).  But  the  term  is  employed  in  its  true 
sense  by  Matthew  (ii.  1),  of  the  wise  men  who 
came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  to  worship 
Christ.  The  significance  of  this  must  be  observed 
because  the  Messianic  doctrine  was  an  old  and 
established  one  in  Zoroastrianism. 

MAGIC  (Lat.  magicey  from  Gk.  iMyudi,  magi-- 
kS,  magic,  sc.  rix^%  techni,  art,  from  /tayucAt, 
magikos,  magic,  from  Md70f,  Magoa,  Magian, 
from  OPers.  Magu,  Magian).  The  art,  or  pre- 
tended art,  of  controlling  occult  forces  and  of 
producing  effects  contrary  to  the  known  order  of 
nature.  This  definition,  however,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  original  understanding  of  the 
art;  for  primitive  peoples  conceive  nature  not  as 
governed  by  undeviating  laws,  but  as  animated 
by  mood  and  whim,  similar  to  man's,  and  in  its 
activities  normally  subject  to  powers  like  to  his. 
To  the  primitive  mind  the  whole  natural  world 
is  personified  and  all  magic  is  natural  magic  Not 
that  primitive  peoples  are  without  the  conception, 
of  a  definite  organization  of  nature;  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  hardly  a  tribe  which  has  not 
its  elaborate  cosmology.  Indeed  (-such  is  the 
paradox  of  progress),  it  may  even  be  said  that 
the  theory  of  the  equality  of  cause  and  effect, 
upon  which  is  founded  our  modem  conception  of 
a  fixed  order  in  nature,  is  but  a  refinement  of  the 
principle,  fundamental  to  the  great  body  of 
magic,  that  like  affects  like — ^that,  for  example, 
the  red  juice  of  a  berry,  because  it  is  of  the  frne 
of  blood,  will  cure  a  fever,  believed  to  be  a 
disease  of  the  blood. 

Magic  with  savages  is  thus  the  art  of  the 
knowledge  of  nature.  It  represents  to  them  sci- 
ence and  wisdom;  and  the  whole  organization  of 
primitive  society  is  ruled  by  rites  and  beliefs  of 
magical  character.  Notably  &is  is  the  case  among 
the  Polynesians,  with  their  elaborate  system  of 
tabu,  which  is  really  proscription  for  ma^cal 
reasons.  Tabu  determines  the  age  of  marriage^ 
the  time  of  planting  and  harvesting,  the  open 
and  closed  season  for  fish  or  ^me,  as  well  as 
ceremonial  conduct.  The  organization  of  savaiee 
tribes  into  cults  or  societies,  practically  uni- 
versal, invariably  derives  its  power  from  some 
magical  reason,  usually  associated  with  toteihism 
(q.v.)  and  inculcated  by  barbarous  initiations. 
Everywhere  social  prerogative  and  prohibition  ia 
governed  by  magic  rule  and  rite. 

A  typical  philosophy  of  magical  beliefs  is 
set  forth  by  Hewitt,  a  cultivated  Iroquois.  The 
Iroquois  believe  that  the  motive  imderlying  all 
effort  is  desire  for  welfare,  to  secure  which  men 
often  struggle  against  adverse  environment.  All 
things  and  phenomena — the  sun  and  the  stars, 
the  rocks,  the  tides,  the  trees,  as  well  as  plants, 
animals,  and  men — ^have  life  and  personality.  All 
think,  feel,  will,  do  good  and  harm ;  each  Btriruig 
for  its  own  welfare.  All  these  personalities  ope- 
rate through  a  primitive  power  which  the  Iro- 
quois call  orenda.  This  power  is  not  wholly 
under  the  control  of  its  possessor;  it  may  even 
act  adversely  to  his  welfare;  but  it  is  under  the 
control  or  influence  of  seers  and  men  of  wisdom. 
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Thus  a  shaman  is  a  man  of  mighty  orenda;  when  and  priest.    The  practice  of  magic  was  primarily 

a  hunter  slays,  his  orenda  baffles  that  of  the  religious,  but  it  also  embodied  whatever  scientific 

game.    Orenda  may  be  stored  in  charms,  amulets,  knowledge  the  age  possessed.    Thus,  especially  in 

medicines;  and  in  the  forms  and  colors  of  all  magic  aimed  to  cure  disease,  there  were  many 

things    there    are    magic    properties     {orenda)  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  performed,  all  thought 

which  the  observant  person  notices,  and  gaining  to  be  of  a  religious  nature,  but  often  includmg 

knowledge  thereof  becomes  a  seer.  the  administration  of  a  healing  drug  or  other 

It  is  manifest  that  here  we  have  a  theory  in  beneficial  treatment.     At  the  same  time  there 

which    religious   elements    (philosophy   of   life)  were  formulae  for  exorcising  the  demon  of  disease, 

and  natural  magic  are  intimately  commingled;  which  priest  as  well  as  layman  rigidly  believed  to 

and,  indeed,  such  is  usually  the  case  with  primi-  be  essential  to  the  cure.    On  the  other  hand,  there 

tive  peoples.    At  the  same  time,  the  relation  of  were  many  deceptive  tricks,  especially  among  the 

sarly  magic  to  religion  is  a  matter  of  some  dis-  Egyptians  and  classic  peoples,  made  possible  by 

agreement.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  possession  of  rudimenUry  knowledge  of  phys- 

magic  and  magical  practices  precede  the  develop-  ics  and  chemistry  or  by  legerdemain  and  other 

ment  of   religious   conceptions,   or   mythologies,  forms  of  juggling.    Such  were  the  apparitions  of 

which  arise  later  as  allegorical  interpretations;  on  gods  and  demons  produced  by  the  use  of  con- 

the  other  hand,  magic  is  taken  to  be  a  degenerate  cave  mirrors;  such  were  the  speaking  statues  and 

and  perverted  form  of  religious  practice.     Both  many  of  the  oracles;  such,  very  likely*  the  tricks 

theories  have  justification.     The  great  body  of  of  the  priests  who  measured  arms  with  Moses 

primitivemagic  is  the  so-called  sympathetic  magic  and  Aaron  before  Pharaoh. 

based  upon  the  idea  that  like  affects  like,  and        Both  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  the  purpose* 

is  not  to  be  discriminated  from  fetishism  and  of  magic  were  as  manifold  as  the  happenings  of 

other  elemental  forms  of  worship.     A  supersti-  human  life.    In  Egypt  have  been  discovered  hun- 

tion  as  widespread  as  the  human  race  and  as  areds  of  ma^^ical  recipes  ranging  from  invoca- 

ancient  as  its  records  leads  to  the  fashioning  of  tions  of  divinities  and  lures  for  happiness,  frienda 

images  of  enemies  for  the  sake  of  mutilating  and  fortune,  to  spells  for  causing  gold  to  rust, 

them  in  the  belief  that  these  enemies  will  suffer  for  separating  man  and  wife,  and  for  murdering 

like  mutilation.     In  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  hy  occasioning  sleepless  nights  until  the  victim 

waxen  images  were  melted  before  a  fire  and  it  dies.    Indeed,  the  Egyptians  were  not  content  to 

was  supposed  that  the  person  represented  would  limit  their   magic   to  this   world;    the   famous, 

similarly  waste  away.     Savage  fetishism  carries  "Ritual  of  the  Dead"  is  a  series  of  incantations 

this  principle  to  the  extreme,  any  trifle  which  has  supposed  to  carry  the  soul  safely  through  the 

once  been  possessed  by  a  man  being  esteemed  ever  perils  of  under- world  journeying, 
after  to  retain  a  potent  influence  over  him;  thus        Chaldsean    incantations    abound    in    passages 

it  is  related  of  a  South  Sea  island  king  that  he  showing  the  many  kinds  of  baneful  magic  feared 

offered  the  greater  part  of  his  property  for  the  by  the  Mesopotamians,  which  the  incantations 

return  of  a  lock  of  his  hair  stolen  by  his  enemies,  were  design^,  of  course,  to  ward  off.    These  are 

Such  is  the  theory  of  early  magic,  and  itSs  evi-  often  long  and  monotonously  exact  enumerations, 

dent   that  the  same  theory   persists   when   the  '  it  being  essential  that  the  language  of  the  spell 

Chinese  sticks  nails  into  an  idol  recalcitrant  to  should  leave  no  loophole  for  unincluded  ills  or 

his  prayers,  although  with  him  it  is  conceived  demons.     Thus:    "The  wizard  has  charmed  me 

to  be  a  superhuman  spirit  that  suffers,  not  an-  with  the  charm,  has  charmed  me  with  his  charm ; 

other  man.     Indeed,  the  use  of  images  in  all  the  witch  has  charmed  me  with  the  charm,  has 

religious  worship  must  have  acquired  its   flrst  charmed  me  with  her  charm;  the  sorcerer  has 

meaning  from  the  idea  of  a  magical  sympathy  or  bewitched  me  with  the  spell,  has  bewitched  me 

rapport.     Nevertheless,  among  the  most  primi-  with  his  spell;  the  sorceress  has  bewitched  me 

tive  peoples  mythology  seems  to  be  preserved  in  with  the  spell,  has  bewitched  me  with  her  spell ; 

distinction  from  magic,  and  even  if  the  conception  he  who  enchants  images  has  charmed  away  mr 

of  worship  did  arise  from  the  latter  it  is  not  clear  life  by  an  image ;   he  has  taken  the  enchanted 

how  the  idea  of  divinities  could  have  done  so.  philter,  and  has  soiled  my  life  with  it,  he  has  torn. 

Moreover,  we  have  many  evidences  of  religions  my  garment  and  dragged  it  in  the  dust  of  my 

degenerating     into    demonological    superstition,  feet.     May  the  god  Fire,  the  h6ro,  dispel  their 

with  belief  in  magical  control,  and  this  might  enchantments."  (Lenormant.) 
give  a  fair  account  of  the  whole  evolution.  Amulets  and  talismans  were  used  in  great  pro- 

Historically,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  as  fusion  bv  all  ancient  peoples,  sometimes  carved 

to  which  had  precedence.     In  the  most  ancient  in  the  form  of  protecting  divinities,  sometimes 

times  both  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  had  devel-  engraved  with  magical  inscriptions,  and  usually 

oped,  together  with  complex  mythologies,  elabo-  ceremonially  prepared  according  to  minute  speci- 

rate  systems  of  magical  practice.    All  such  prac-  fications.    They  were  either  of  general  value,  as 

tices  fall  into  three  main  divisions:  Sympathetic  when  wearing  of  a  magic  ring  procured  prosper- 

magic,  including  most  that  passes  for  witchcraft,  ity;  or  of  specific  usefulness,  as  when  an  image 

sorcery,  enchantment  and  healing  magic;  divina-  of  a  certain  demon  was  applied  to  a  part  of  the 

tion,    including    astrology,    clairvoyance,    necro-  body,  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  that  demon,, 

mancy,  and  the  many  forms  of  the  reading  of  to  effect  a  cure.    Frequently  they  were  designed 

signs;    and  wonder-working,   or  thaumaturgy—  as  protection  from  the  evil  eye,  which  all  ancient 

jugglery,  enchantment  and  demon  control,  mira-  peoples  believed  to  be  peculiarly  sinister,  and  for 

cles.    From  remote  times  all  of  these  forms  were  this    purpose    they    were   often    made    in    imi- 

present,  but  in  general  the  Persian  and  Medean  tation   of  eyes.     Especially   in   later  antiquity 

Magi  appear  to  have  excelled  in  the  first,  as  did  certain  semi-scientific  designs  were  conceived  to> 

the  Chaldseans  in  astrology  and  the  Eg3rptians  in  possess  magical  powers.     Thus  the  pentagram, 

thaumaturgy.     In  each  country,  as  is  the  case  probably  adopted  first  by  the  Pythagoreans  as. 

among  savages,  the  magician  was  also  physician  a  sign  of  fellowship  and  to  commemorate  its  dis- 
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covery,  afterwards  became  a  popular  talismanic 
£gure,  persisting  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 
Magic  squares  (q.v.)  were  similar! j  used.   From 
very  ancient  times  archaic  or  foreign  names  of 
•deities  were  thought  to  confer  power  over  these 
•deities  upon  the  possessor  of  them — probably  a 
persistence  of  •  common  superstition  of  savages 
that  a  stranger's  knowledge  of  their  own  names 
will  subject  them  to  his  power.     Such  names 
were  frequent  in  incantations  and  often  placed 
upon  charms.  Other  words  were  chosen  for  mys- 
tical  reasons,  as  Abraxas,  Abracadabra   (qq.v.). 
The  classic  peoples  added  little  that  was  orig- 
inal to  the  vast  oody  of  Oriental  magic  which, 
for  the  most  part,  they  readily  assimilated.    To 
he  sure,  classical  polytheism  was  from  the  be- 
ginning permeated  with  magical  rites  and  prac- 
tices, but  the  mythological  and  intellectual  ele- 
ment was  relatively  stronger  than  in  the  East; 
their  polytheism  was  a  hero  worship  rather  than 
■a  demon  or  spirit  worship.    Nevertheless  in  Greece 
many  magical  cults  were  adopted  from  Asia  and 
•one  at  least — ^the  cult  of  Hecate — appears  to  have 
been  native,  and  to  have  left  us  as  its  legacy  our 
many  superstitions  in  connection  with  the  moon, 
which  that  goddess  impersonated  as  patroness  of 
sorcerers.     The  Greeks,  too,  in  their  myths  em- 
phasized   forms    of    enchantment    resulting    in 
metamorphosis — for   example,    Circe — thus   giv- 
ing to  the  art  an  imaginative  prestige  quite  zor- 
•eign  to  the  more  primitive  superstitions  of  the 
East.    Asain,  even  where  it  could  not  overthrow 
magical  belief,  Western  philosophy  raised  this 
belief  to  something  resembling  scientific  form. 
Thus  the  semi-mystical  metaphysic  of  the  Pyth- 
-agoreans,  who  found  the  essential  nature  of  all' 
things  in  numerical  relations,  which,  lending  it- 
-self  readily  to  magical  interpretations,  resulted 
in  a  magic  which  seemed  to  those  who  held  it 
•only  an  enlightened  philosophy  of  nature,  and 
doubtless  was  an  advance  over  current  mytho- 
logical   conceptions.     The    science   of   astrology 
(q.v.),  which  both  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  had 
•elaborated,  was  accompanied  by  no  small  real 
"knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  it  was  further  ration- 
alized by  a  physical  theory  of  elements.    These 
-elements   or   'humors'  were  four:   two  creative 
and   nourishing,   heat   and   moisture;    and   two 
unhealthy  and  destructive,  cold  and  dryness.  The 
•different  planets  were  supposed  to  dominate  one 
•or  more  of  these  elements  and  through  these  to 
produce  their  effects.    Granting  the  premises,  as- 
trology was  thus  a  true  science.    Later  the  Neo- 
Platonists  and  the  Gnostics  developed  elaborate 
-systems  of  magic,  throughout  in  accord  with  care- 
fully wrought  theories  of  the  universe. 

Rome,  though  from  the  earliest  time  possess- 
ing characteristic  forms  of  divination  and  official 
diviners  or  augurs  to  foretell  public  dooms,  added 
even  less  than  Greece  to  the  positive  develop- 
ment of  magic.  There  were  many  dark  practices 
developed  in  the  local  Italian  cults,  conjuration 
•of  lemures,  exorcism  of  larvse,  and  other  demono- 
logical  superstitions,  to  which  without  question 
the  older  Etruscan  civilization  contributed  much; 
but  the  indigenous  magic  of  Italy  was  of  little 
Importance  compared  with  the  assimilation  of  for- 
•eign  beliefs  in  Imperial  Rome.  The  city  became  the 
resort  of  magicians  of  every  type  and  from  every 
land,  absorbing  that  multiplicity  of  superstitions 
which  was  to  form  a  part  of  Western  Europe's 
lieritaffe  of  Roman  civilization.  It  is  true  that 
in  both  Greece  and  Rome  a  few  of  the  more  en- 


lightened minds  rejected  magic  as  pernicious  non- 
sense, and  in  this,  as  in  a  certain  amount  of 
proscriptive  legislation,  is  evinced  the  intellectual 
advance  of  the  classic  peoples ;  but  the  enlighten- 
ment signified  nothing  for  the  mass  of  the  people 
nor  for  the  social  organization.  Magic  was  an 
integral  part  of  their  paganism  and  could  not 
be  eliminated  until  the  pagan  order  should  come 
to  an  end. 

To  understand  the  attitude  of  Christianity 
toward  magic  and  its  long  struggle  against  magic 
arts,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  good  and  bad  magic. 
Even  the  most  primitive  savages  discriminate 
helpful  and  harmful  magic,  though  with  them  the 
distinction  is  not  in  the  kind  of  magic  per  ae,  but 
in  its  use.  Thus,  bad  magic  or  'medicine'  is  that 
which  bewitches  or  injures  one's  self;  if  it  in- 
jures one's  enemies  it  is  good.  Similarly,  the 
fetish  which  protects  one  from  the  machinations 
of  an  enemy  is  good,  though  if  he  use  the  like 
means  for  his  own  defense  it  is  bad.  This  dis- 
tinction naturalljr  gave  rise  to  the  more  abstract 
theory  that  magic  capable  of  infiicting  injury  is 
controlled  by  malevolent  spirits,  while  magic 
which  protects  or  heals  is  controlled  by  benefi- 
cent spirits.  It  was  under  the  latter  form  that 
the  Oriental  and  pagan  beliefs  of  antiquity  were 
organized,  and  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  even  though  the  State  itself  sanctioned  the 
rites  of  beneficent  magic,  the  use  of  malevolent 
magic  (the  aid  of  demons)  was  early  proscribed 
by  law.  To  the  Christian  Fathers,  however,  all 
pagan  deities  were  conceived  as  demons  (and 
few  of  them  doubted  the  power  of  these  demons), 
and  hence  the  overthrow  of  paganism  IcMgically 
involved  the  destruction  of  all  magic.  By  the 
very  attitude  of  Christianity  it  all  became 
malevolent  magic — ^the  black  art. 

Unfortunately,  magical  beliefs  were  too  thor- 
oughly ingrained  in  human  nature  to  be  readily 
eradicated,  and  persisting  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  remained  as  a  confused  element  in  much 
of  the  mediflBval  learning.  There  appear  to  be 
three  predominant  strains  in  the  medieval  devel- 
opment. In  its  results  the  most  important  is 
that  which  gave  rise  to  modem  science.  As 
already  indicated,  scientific  elements  were  pres- 
ent in  ancient  magic,  most  notably  in  astrology 
and  healing  magic,  which  formed  true  if  imperfect 
sciences.  In  medieval  times  alchemy  (q.v.)  be- 
came even  more  important;  and,  indeed,  the 
chief  business  of  the  medieval  magician  was 
to  find  the  secret  of  the  'philosopher's  stone.' 
which  should  transmute  base  metals  into  gold, 
and  the  elixir  of  life,  which  should  bestow  eternal 
youth.  It  also  embodied  certain  forms  of  phy- 
sical experimentation,  notably  by  Albertus;  and 
eventually  gave  rise  to  the  modem  white  or  nat- 
ural magic.    See  Legerdemain. 

The  black  magic  of  medieval  times  derived 
its  main  source  from  that  peculiarity  of  Oriental 
magic  which  laid  stress  upon  the  use  of  esot^rie 
names  of  deities.  This  is  manifestly  a  survival* 
of  the  savage  superstition  which  impels  the  sub- 
stitution of  nicknames  for  real  names;  but  it  is 
a  superstition  augmenting  with  the  age  of  tradi- 
tions and  is  possible  in  extreme  form  only  to 
peoples  who  build  upon  abandoned  cultures.  *  For 
example,  the  Assyrians  attached  importance  to 
the  recitation  of  Accadian  incantations  or  their 
inscription   in  Accadian   characters;    and   very 
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many  of  the  patron  divinitlefl  of  ancient  sorcery 
were  deities  of  decaying  or  imported  cults.  In 
antiquity  Uiere  were  two  main  types  of  this 
magic  of  names,  a  Semitic  and  an  Egyptian, 
lamblichus,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  noted 
that  the  invocations  of  Chaldsean  magicians  were 
addressed  to  gods  and  always  assumed  the  form 
of  a  supplication,  whereas  the  Egyptians  addressed 
their  incantations  to  demons  or  lesser  divinities, 
couched  them  in  mandatory  language,  and  fre- 
quently accompanied  them  with  threats.  The 
Egyptians  did  this  because  of  their  superstition 
that  knowledge  of  esoteric  names  gave  control  of 
spirit.  The  Chaldsans,  while  they  believed  that 
there  is  a  name  which  could  it  be  known  would 
control  the  highest  of  the  gods,  held  that  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  possessed  by  only  one  deity.  This 
beuef  persists  among  Mohammedan  sorcerers  to- 
day, the  supreme  spell  being  pronounced  "in  the 
great  and  unknown  name  of  Allah."  In  Europe, 
however,  the  Egyptian  type  prevailed,  and  the 
black  art  of  mediteval  magicians  consisted  largely 
in  a  supposed  control  of  demons  by  means  of 
occult  names.  Often,  however,  the  names  of 
Jehovah  and  the  Christian  saints  were  used  to 
command  evil  spirits,  being  supposed  to  inflict 
torment  upon  the  demons  and  to  serve  as 
scourges  by  means  of  which  the  magician  could 
control  them.  Connected  with  this  use  of  names 
were  all  sorts  of  symbolical  practices,  assuming 
the  likeness  of  Christian  or  pagan  worship.  See 
Satanism. 

The  third  element  in  mediaeval  magic  came 
from  Northern  Europe,  from  Druid  and  Teutonic 
sources.  It  assumed  the  form  of  clairvoyance, 
or  feysightedness ;  thence  divination  by  seers  and 
various  forms  of  enchantment.  In  principle  it 
differs  from  the  Oriental  type  in  that  the  magi- 
cian is  conceived  to  attain  power  less  by  control 
of  demons  than  as  a  personal  possession:  the 
magician  becomes  a  witch,  able  to  blast  by  a 
glance  or  a  touch,  as  well  as  able  to  cure  disease 
and  to  foresee  the  future  by  clairvoyance.  Witch- 
craft was  intimately  associated  with  diabolism, 
but  appears  rather  as  the  magic  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Western  Europe,  to  whom  occult  lore 
was  sealed.  It  was  also  peculiar  in  that  the 
vast  majority  of  witches  were  women  or  girls;  a 
fact  which  seems  to  hark  back  to  the  function  of 
the  seeress  in  pre-Christian  ages.  It  may  therefore 
be  considered  the  native  magic  of  Western 
Europe.  Like  the  art  of  the  educated  magician, 
it  was  proscribed  by  the  Church,  and  perhaps 
because  of  numbers,  perhaps  because  of  greater 
hold  upon  the  people,  was  subjected  to  cruel  per- 
secutions by  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike, 
thousands  of  'witches'  being  burned,  hanged,  and 
strangled  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.    See  Witchcraft. 

With  the  Renaissance,  magic  in  its  ancient 
sense  practically  disappears  from  Europe.  Not 
that  superstitious  beliefs,  charms,  divinations, 
and  spells  then  came  to  an  end  or  have  even 
yet  come  to  an  end;  but  in  the  struggle  with 
Christianity  magic  had  ceased  to  be  an  institu- 
tion of  the  social  organism.  Among  savages  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  the  chief  sanction  of 
society  and  intimately  interboimd  with  religion. 
In  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  political 
organization  of  the  State  became  very  largely 
fr^sd  from  its  control,  but  religion  and  a  large 
measure  of  the  social  life  of  the  people  still 
rested  upon  the  basis  of  magical  belief.    Chris* 


tianity  appeared  as  the  natural  opponent  of  this 
belief,  and  in  the  long  struggle  practically  eradi- 
cated magic  as  an  element  of  religion  or  learning 
and  so  prepared  the  way  for  modern  science. 

Consult:  MtiVLTj,  LamagieetVaatroloffie  (4th 
ed.,  Paris,  1877) ;  Lehmann,  Aherglaube  und  Zau^ 
berei  von  den  dilteaten  Zeiten  an  hia  in  die 
Oegenwart  (Stuttgart,  1898) ;  Hellwald,  Za^ 
herei  und  Magie  (Ulm,  1901);  Ennemoser,  Oe- 
achichte  der  Magie  (English  trans.,  Bohn's 
Library) ;  Michelet,  La  aorci^e  (Paris,  1862) ; 
Frazer,  The  Oolden  Bough  (enl.  ed.,  London^ 
1900) ;  Lang,  Magio  and  Religion  (London, 
1901) ;  Elworthy,  The  Evil  Eye  (London,  1895) ; 
Lenormant,  Chaidcean  Magio  (London,  1877). 

MAQICIAN  OF  THE  NOBTH.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was  also  used  by 
Johann  Georg  Hamann  of  himself. 

MAGIC  LAKTEBM*.  An  optical  instrument 
by  means  of  which  magnified  images  of  small 
transparent  pictures  can  be  thrown  upon  a  white 
wall  or  screen  in  a  darkened  room.  It  consists 
of  some  powerful  source  of  illumination  such 
as  an  oxyhydrogen  or  electric  light,  though  in 
a  small  hall  or  room  and  with  an  instrument  of 
limited  power  it  is  possible  to  employ  an  Argand 
or  incandescent  gas  burner,  or  an  acetylene  or  oil 
lamp,  which  is  contained  in  a  box  of  wood  or 
sheet  metal.    The  rays  from  the  illuminant  fall 
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A,  electric  arc  IncIiDed  eo  as  to  hare  the  crater  of  the  are 
at  the  focus  of  the  condenser ;  B.  reflector ;  G,  C*.  lenses  of 
condenser ;  E,  E\  mounting  for  lenses ;  S.  slide ;  O,  O',  pro- 
jecting lens  or  objectlye  pomt;  I,  where  raja  cross. 

upon  a  lens  known  as  a  condenser,  which  is  either 
a  thick  convex  lens,  or,  better,  two  plano-convex 
lenses  with  their  curved  surfaces  in  close  prox* 
imity,  and  whose  function  is  to  collect  the  rays, 
and  transmitting  them  in  either  a  parallel  or 
slightly  converging  beam  to  illuminate  the  slide, 
as  the  transparent  picture  on  glass  is  termed. 
The  slide  is  usually  a  transparent  photographic 
positive,  or  a  drawing  or  painting  on  glass,  and 
is  inserted  in  an  inverted  position  in  a  frame  in 
front  of  the  condenser.  To  produce  an  image  of 
the  picture,  another  lens  or  system  of  lenses 
known  as  the  objective  is  used,  which  must  be 
achromatic  and  free  from  distortion,  so  as  to 
form  an  image  with  a  fiat  field.  By  varying  the 
distance  between  the  slide  and  the  objective,  the 
imaee  on  the  screen  is  brought  to  a  focus,  and  in 
modem  instruments  great  magnification  and 
sharpness  are  secured.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  magic  lantern,  and  it'  now  is 
considered  a  necessary  adjunct  to  lectures  and 
scientific  demonstrations,  as,  in  addition  to  the 
presentation  of  photographs  and  diagrams,  nu- 
merous experiments  in  physical  science  can  be 
shown  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  visible  to  a  large 
audience.  There  are  also  arrangements  known 
as  anematographs,  vitascopes,  biographs,  kineto- 
scopes,  etc.  (see  Kinftoscope),  whereby  mov- 
ing pictures  can  be  shown  in  the  masic  lan- 
tern oy  using  in  place  of  a  slide  a  rapidly  mov- 
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ing  film,  on  which  have  been  photographed  a 
series  of  pictures  taken  in  quick  succession.  As 
the  successive  images  follow  each  other  on  the 
screen  more  rapidly  than  the  eye  is  able  to  re- 
ceive the 'separate  and  distinct  impressions,  they 
accordingly  blend  into  each  other  and  the  effect 
of  moving  pictures  is  produced. 

MAQIC  HIBBOB  OF  JAPAN.  A  few  of  the 

small,  round  mirrors  used  by  the  Japanese  have 
the  property  of  reflecting  light  to  a  screen  or 
other  surface  so  as  to  form  images  correspond- 
ing to  the  ornamental  designs  on  their  backs. 
As  these  mirrors  do  not  differ  in  appearance 
from  those  that  do  not  furnish  such  images,  they 
have  been  termed  magic  mirrors,  and  their  pecu- 
liar property  furnished  an  interesting  problem 
to  scientists  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Japan- 
ese hand  mirrors  in  general  are  made  of  bronze, 
more  or  less  convex  on  their  reflecting  side,  with 
a  polished  surface  of  mercurial  amalgam,  and 
have  on  their  back  ornamented  figures,  such  as 
flowers,  dragons,  and  similar  patterns.  Professors 
Ayrton  and  Perry  ascertained  that  there  were 
certain  portions  of  the  reflecting  surfaces  corre- 
sponding to  the  designs  on  the  back,  which  were 
more  worn  away  in  the  course  of  polishing  and 
thus  became  concave,  or  at  least  less  convex  than 
the  rest  of  the  surface.  This  circumstance,  which 
results  from  a  mere  accident  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  served  to  explain  the  formation  of 
the  bright  images  on  a  dark  ground  when  the 
mirror  was  used  to  reflect  li^t  to  a  surface. 
The  magic  mirrors,  which  are  extremely  valu- 
able, have  been  produced  in  England  by  following 
this  principle.  See  Thompson,  Light  Visible  and 
Invisible  (New  York,  1897)  ;  and  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  vol.  xxviii.  (Lon- 
don, 1879). 

MiCaiCO  PBODIGIOSO,  m&^Hl-kd  prd'dl-Hl- 
(/sd,  El.  One  of  the  most  striking  plays  of 
Calderon.  The  theme  is  the  contest  between  good 
and  evil.  Cypriano  is  tempted  by  Satan,  the  re- 
ward being  the  possession  of  a  woman.  But 
when  the  prize  is  finally  delivered  to  him  it  turns 
into  a  skeleton  in  Cypriano's  arms. 

ICAGIC  SQUABE.  A  term  applied  to  square 
arrays  of  numbers  possessing  the  property  that 
the  sums  of  the  various  columns  and  rows,  and 
of  the  two  diagonals,  are  equal.  In  Fig.  1  this 
sum  is  34.  This  square  (the  earliest  known  in 
Europe)  was  represented  in  Dtirer's  copperplate 
entitled  Melancholia.  The  origin  of  magic  squares 

is  generally  ascribed  to 
India,  although  with- 
out any  strict  proof.  A 
magic  square  is  found 
on  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  fortifications,  in  the 
Sanskrit  characters,  in 
the  East  Indian  city  of 
Gwaloir,  but  its  an- 
tiquity is  not  such  as 
to  justify  the  assump- 
tion of  Hindu  origin. 
Magic  squares  were,  however,  certainly  known 
to  the  Arab  astrologers,  who  claimed  for  them 
a  peculiar  supernatural  power  and  recommend- 
ed them  as  talismans  and  amulets.  A  similar 
power  is  attributed  to  them  to-day  among  the 
Hindus  and  to  some  extent  in  Europe. 

There  are  various  methods  for  constructing 
magic  squares  of  an  odd  number  of  cells.  One  of 


the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is 
described   by  De  la   Loub^re   in   his  work  Du 

royaume  de  8iam 
(1691),  and  by  him 
ascribed  to  the  Hin- 
dus of  Surat.  The 
rule  is  as  follows: 
Write  1  in  the  middle 
cell  of  the  top  row, 
2  in  the  first  cell  to 
the  right  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bottom  row, 
then  following  the 
diagonal  to  the  right 
until  the  right  hand 
margin  is  reached; 
then  go  to  the  row 
above  and  take  the  left-hand  cell,  and  again  fol- 
low the  diagonal  upward  to  the  right,  and  when 
the  upper  margin  is  reached,  go  to  the  lowest 
row  and  one  cell  to  the  right.  If  progress  is 
barred  by  a  filled  cell,  go  one  cell  down  from  the 
last  number  written  and  proceed  as  before.  ( See 
Fig.  2.)     Another  well-known  method  for  an  odd 
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number  of  cells,  due  to  Bachet  de  M^ziriac  (see 
Bachet),  is  as  follows:  Take,  for  example,  25 
cells.  Arrange  and  number  them  as  in  Fig.  3* 
Then  slide  the  outside  cells  to  the  sides  opposite 
those  on  which  they  rest,  thus  filling  all  celK 
as  Fig.  4. 

It  is  not  so  simple  to  construct  magic  squares 
with  even  numbers  of  cells.  The  following  method 
is,  however,  not  particularly  difficult.     Suppose 
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Fie.  6. 


the  cells  are  filled,  in  the  first  place,  ynth  Urn 
numbers  arranged  in  the  natural  order,  as  in 
Fig.  5. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  diagonals  are  al- 
ready magic,  since  each  equals  the  constant  sum 

o(n*-f-l).    It  therefore  only  becomes  necessary 

to  arrange  the  rows  and  the  columns  to  meet  the 
definition.   In  the  rows,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in 


n 


n' 


the  fcth  from  the  top  is  ^  (n«  + 1)  —  g"  (** ""  ^A  + 1) , 

n 
and  the  sum  in  the  kth  from  the  bottom  is  n{n*-\- 

n* 
1)  +  H"  (n  —  2*  + 1).    Furthermore,  the  nimiber  in 

each  cell  of  the  7i:th  row  from  the  top  is  less  than 
the  number  in  the  corresponding  cell  in  the  kth 

from  the  bottom  by  n{n^2k  +  1).    Hence,  if  in 

n 
these  two  rows  we  make   n  interchanges  of  the 

numbers  in  corresponding  cells,  we  increase  the 
numbers  in  the  kth  row  from  the  top,  and  de- 
crease those  in  the   kth   from  the  bottom,  by 

A  *  n  (fi  —  2A;  -|-  1),    and  therefore   make  each  of 

these  rows  magic.  But  in  doing  this  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  leave  the  sum  of  the  diag- 
onals unchanged.  It  next  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  the  columns.  The  procedure  here  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  rows.  The 
sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  kth  column  from  the 
left  was  originally  equal  to 

while  in  the  il^th  column  from  the  right  it  waa 

5(n«  +  l)+5(»~2*  +  l). 

The  number  in  each  cell  of  the  kth  column  from 
the  left  was  originally  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  the  kth  column  from  the  right  by 

fi 
n — 2k  +  1.    Hence  „  interchanges  are  necessary 

as  before,  care  being  taken  as  to  the  diagonals. 
The  difficulty  comes  in  making  the  double  inter- 
change without  disturbing  the  sums  of  the  diag- 
onals, but  it  can  be  shown  that  this  interchanf^e  is 
always  possible  if  n  >  2.  Starting  with  the  initial 
square,  the  changes  for  a  4'  square  are  shown 
as  follows: 
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Besides  magic  squares,  magic  polygons  and 
solids  of  various  forms  have  been  studied. 

BiBUOORAPUY.  On  the  history  of  the  subject, 
consult:  Gttnther,  Vermischte  Untersuchungen 
zur  Oeaehichie  der  mathemaiiachen  Wisaen^ 
achafien  (Leipzig,  1876)  ;  Lucas,  Ricriationa 
math^matiquea  (Paris,  4  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1801-94)  ; 
McGlintock,  "On  the  Most  Perfect  Form  of  Magic 
Squares,"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Mathc' 


matica  (1897);  Homer,  "On  the  Algebra  of 
Magic  Squares,"  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Mathematioa  (1870);  Schefiier,  Die  magiachen 
Figuren  (Leipzig,  1882) ;  Ball,  '*£ven  Magic 
Squares,"  in  the  Meaaenger  of  Mathematica 
(London,  1894) ;  Ball,  Mathematical  Reorea4iona 
(London,  1892) ;  Ahrens,  Mathematiache  Unter- 
haltungen  und  Spiele,  giving  a  very  complete 
bibliography  (Leipzig,  1901);  Schubert,  Mathe- 
matiache  Muaaeatunden  (Leipzig,  3  vols.,  2d  ed., 
1900). 

KAGIE,  mk'g^,  William  Fbancis  (1858—). 
An  American  physicist,  bom  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  University  in  1879, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  there 
in  1885.  His  papers  on  the  contact  angle  of 
liquids  and  solids  and  on  the  specific  heats  of 
solutions  are  noteworthy.  His  principal  books 
are:  A  revision  of  Anthony  and  Brackett's 
Phyaica  (1896),  a  translation  of  Christiansen's 
Theoretical  Phyaica  (1896),  and  an  edition  of 
Papera  on  Thermodynamica  {Barper'a  Scientific 
Memoira,  1899). 

ICAGIKN,  m&-gIn^  Willl^m  (17931842). 
An  Irish  author,  bom  in  Cork.  He  graduated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1811.  From  1813 
to  1823  he  conducted  a  school  at  Cork,  and 
beginning  in  1819  with  the  doggerel-Latin  ver- 
sion of  Chevy  Ctiaae,  for  nine  years  contributed 
to  Blackwood* a  Magazine  a  series  of  clever 
articles.  In  1823  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
was  employed  by  Murray  as  European  corre- 
spondent of  the  daily  Repreaentative.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  Was  for  a  time  joint  editor 
of  the  Standard,  and  in  1830  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing Fraaer'a  Magazine.  In  this  periodical 
first  appeared  his  inimitable  Oallery  of  Lite- 
rary Charactera,  with  excellent  accompanying 
sketches  by  Maclise.  In  1836  his  attack  on  a 
novel  by  Grantley  Berkeley  occasioned  an  in- 
nocuous duel.  The  three  essays  on  The  Learning 
of  Shakeapeare  (1837)  and  the  Homeric  Ballade 
(1838),  versifications  of  portions  of  the  Odyaaey, 
display  something  of  his  real  scholarship. 
Brought  by  intemperance  and  debt  to  the  Fleet, 
where  he  dwelt  even  as  Thackeray's  "Captain 
Shandon"  shows  him,  the  one-time  wit  emerged 
thence,  through  the  good  offices  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  die  in  extreme  poverty.  A  collection  of 
his  writings  was  published  in  1855-57  (New  York, 
5  vols.,  edited  by  R.  S.  Mackenzie). 

MAGISTEB^  SA^CBI  PALATII,  p&la^shl-I 
Lat.,  master  of  the  sacred  palace).  An  officer  of 
the  Papal  Court.  It  is  said  that  Saint  Dominic 
while  in  Rome  noticed  that  the  servants  of  the 
cardinals  were  compelled  to  pass  much  time  in 
idleness  hanging  around  the  doors  of  the  Vatican 
while  their  masters  were  in  audience.  So  he 
received  permission  to  read  the  Scriptures  to 
these  people.  When  he  went  away  another  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  in  this  labor.  Out  of 
this  practice  arose  t|ie  present  office,  which  is  a 
very  important  one,  as  the  incumbent  is  the 
censor  of  all  books  and  pamphlets  published  by 
Catholics  in  Rome,  a  member  of  tne  congrega- 
tions of  the  Index,  the  Inquisition  and  Rites,  and 
has  the  right  to  grant  tne  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology  and  philosophy.  He  is  always  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dominican  Order. 

MAGISTBATE  (OF.,  Pr.  magiatrat,  from 
Lat.  magiatratua,  magistrate,  magiater,  master; 
connected  with  magnua,  Gk.  fi^af,  megaa,  Ski 
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mahant,  AS.  micel,  ORG.  fnikkilj  great).  In  guished  personages.  He  was  intolerant  of  lit- 
its  broadest  sense  a  person  clothed  with  power  erary  merit  in  others,  was  involved  in  several 
as  a  public  officer.  Blackstone  employs  it  in  this  bitter  literary  squabbles,  and  died  leaving,  out- 
sense.  Stating  that  the  supreme  magistracy  was  side  of  his  correspondence  (edited  by  Targioni^ 
divided  between  King  and  Parliament,  and  dis-  Florence,  1745),  no  written  record  of  his  encyclo- 
cussing  the  powers  of  each,  he  proceeds  to  paedic  knowledge.  His  library  of  30,000  volumes 
describe  the  subordinate  magistrates  of  the  most  he  bequeathed  to  his  native  city  of  Florence, 
general  use  and  authority,  which,  he  tells  us,  where  it  now  forms  part  of  the  National  Library. 
**are  principally  sheriffs,  coroners,  justices  of  Consult  Salvini,  Orazione  fvmerale  in  lode  di 
the    peace,    constables,    surveyors    of    highways,  Antonio  Magliabechi   (Florence,  1715). 

and  overseers  of  the  poor."    Besides  these  are  irAVaAKTA  frtr^'ofrA    u»^4^a   ^.  n.^.*  r<».> 

»»«;^..«    ^4k^..   .»«»;.4-.r4^»«   ^i,^«^   i,;.4^««    «^«,  JlAG'llA  UUAaTA,  kar^ta,  or  GREAT  Chab- 

In  this  generic  sense  the  tem  is  used  in  the  °'  England  to  the  barons  in  1216.  «»d  viewed 

Declarati^   of   Rights   of   Virginia,   Massachu-  ^^  ***«""  "S*?  "  *•>«  basis  of  English  liberties, 

setto,  and  other  States.    One  of  these  runs  as  ^be   oppressions    and   ejcactions   of   a   tyranni- 

follows:      "That   all    power   is   vested    in    and  •»!    sovereipi    called    into   ttistence   •   ««f«d- 

consequently    derived    from    the    people;    that  !r»*y    °'    *''®    barons,    or    tenant«-in-chief,    of 

magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servanU,  and  "»*    Crown,    who    toolc    up    arms    for    the    re- 

at  all  times  amenable  to  them."    The  writers,  ^"**5  °'  t^«""  «"ev«nceB.    Their  demands  were 

of  the  Federaliat  gave  this  broad  signification  ^"^   °?   the   charter   voluntarily   ^nted^ 

to  the  word  when  they  designated  the  proposed  ?*»??  ^-  »*  """^  acM«f">n  «»  11«>.  but  added 

President   of   the    United   States   as   tte  ^ef  ^  *h»  ^as  a  loi«  lut  of  demands  for  the  re 

magistrate  of  the  Union,  and  compared  his  pow-  «noval  of  royal  abuses  or  ezacUons  which  had 

ere  and  duties  with  those  of  the  govemore  or  «>™  >"*»  existence  since  ^hat  tune,  or  wluch 

chief  magistrates  of  the  various  commonwealths.  '»**  "<?*•  P**"  mentiMied  in  that  document.    After 

At  prLnt,  the  term  is  rarely  employed  in  f*!"*!   mterehanges   of   m^sages   a   conferoice 

1,^^.1   !!..i.«.l   i-    St.   .»...^.   ...v..!    --.i^*    !-  between  the  sovereign  and  the  barons  was  held 

legal   parlance   in   ite  ^nenc   sense,  except   m  ^  R„nnymede,  near  Windsor.    King  and  barons 

connection   with   the   office   of   President   or   of  „„„.„^  „„^5i.«  »»-i,  «*i.«.    .-.i  .f<^.  .....^i 

Governor.  In.England.  it  appeare  to  be  confined  '^^^^^^    f^ed^^iSS'sLYed't^'  c^r^ 

i^re^t^iSeit  the"cr*ot^h^?uglnd'^^^^  Sl^xi^^^X*"""^ ""   '""    ''•    ''''■    ^ 

Chancellor,  and  serve  without  pay,  and  to  the  ^^^°'  l^C^'^              ^           u      • 

*^  The  Great  Charter  reared  up  a  barrier  against 


local  boards,  subject  to  the  approval  of  one  of  *"^    obligations    of    the    feudal    proprietor.    It 

the  principal  secretaries  of  State.    The  courte  jedressed  a  varietv  of  grievances  connect  wi«i 

held  by  these  officers,  although  technically  de-  ^7^*^  ^^f^'jl^'  ^^^,.2?  ^'j^™.  ?°Y.  ??,  ^^°&^ 

scribed  as  petty  sessions,  spTcial  sessionsf  and  «^l«*«  '^  ^^  ^  ^'t^  difficulty  intelligible,    There 

quarter  sessions,  are  popularly  known  as  Magis-  l^  ™>"«^  .  provisions  regarding    t>   relief  of 

trates'  Courte.    Stipeidiary  magistrates  must  be  ^«^"'  wardship  and  marriage  of  heirs  and  heir- 

barristers  of  at  least  seven  years'  stending.  ?*^'.  jnd  marriage  of  the  widows  of  tenante- 

Mciixxoi^xB  v/*  au  re«w^  ocTcu  jr«;axB  duhuuuij^.  m-chicf.    No  scutegc  or  aid  is  to  be  imposed 

In  this  country,  the  meamng  of  magistrate,  as  ^i^^out  the  authority  of  the  common  coundlof 

a  statutory  term,  has  been  frequently  considered  ^^^  Kingdom,  except  on  the  three  great  feudal 

by  the  courte.     While  these  decisions  are  not  occasion!,  of  the  KJng's  captivity,  tSe  knighting 

altogether  harmonious,    the   prevailinjf  view   is  ^^  ^is  eldest  son,  and  the  marria^  of  his  eldS 

that  the  term  18  to  be  understo^  m  t^e  narrow  daughter.    The  liberties  of  the  city  of  London 

sense,  now  attaching  to  it  m  England,  of  "an  ^^^%^  ^^her  towns,  boroughs,  and  ^rte  are  de- 

mferior  judicial  officer,  such  as  a  justice  of  t^^^  clared  inviolable.    Freedom  of  commVroe  is  guar- 

peace."      Occasionally,    statutes    define    it   with  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.      ^erchante.    Justice  is  no  longer 

much   precision.      See    Shirley,    An  ^tem^ntory  ^  ^  ^^^    ^|„.^^    ^^   ^^^^^     The   Court   of 

TreaUse  on  Magxstenal  Law    (London,    1896);  Common  Pleas,  instead  of.  is  formerly,  follow- 

Dugan,  Law  and  Practice  for  Justices  of   the  j      ^he  King's  person  in  all  his  progresses,  U  to 

Peace  and  PoUce  Justices  (Albany,  1901).  be  permanently  fixed  at  Westminster;  assises  are 

MAGLIABECHI,  mJl']y&-bdk^6,  Antonio  da.  te  be  held  in  the  several  counties,  and  annual 
Mabcx)  (1633-1714).  An  Italian  scholar  and  cireuite  are  established.  Refarulations  are  made 
bibliographer,  bom  at  Florence.  For  forty  years  for  the  efficiency  of  the  inferior  courte  of  jus- 
he  was  a  goldsmith.  From  his  earliest  years,  tice.  The  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
however,  he  displayed  an  inordinate  passion  for  erty  from  arbitrary  spoliations  is  the  most  im- 
the  acquisition  of  book  knowledge,  and,  having  portent  feature  of  the  charter.  "No  freeman 
mastered  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  Ian-  shall  be  teken  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseized  of 
guages,  literally  buried  Himself  among  books,  his  freehold,  or  liberties  or  free  customs,  or  be 
disorderly  piles  of  which  incumbered  every  por-  otherwise  damaged,  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him 
tion  of  his  dwelling.  In  his  daily  habits  he  nor  send  upon  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of 
grew  to  disregard  the  requirements  of  social  and  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land" — ^a  pro- 
sanitary  life ;  and  such  was  his  avidity  of  study  vision  which  recognized  a  popular  tribunal  as 
that  he  finally  denied  himself  even  the  requisite  a  check  on  the  official  judges,  and  may  be  looked 
intervals  of  repose.  His  memory  was  prodigious,  on  as  the  foundation  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
Regarded  as  the  literary  prodigy  of  his  times,  he  corpus.  No  one  is  to  be  indicted  on  rumors  or 
was  appointed  Court  librarian  by  Cosimo  III.,  suspicion,  but  only  on  the  evidence  of  witnesaeft. 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  many  tributes  of  Protection  is  alTorded  against  excessive  amerce- 
respect  were  tendered  him  by  royal  and  distin-  ments,   illegal  distresses,  and  various  proceasea 
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for  debts  and  services  due  to  the  Crown.    The  the    end    of    the    eiffhth    century.    The    Greek 

fines  imposed  are  in  all  cases  to  be  proportioned  colonization  of   Southern   Italy   seems   to   hav« 

to  the  magnitude  of  the  offense,  and  even  the  begun  a  little  later  than  that  of  Sicily,  but  the 

villein  or  rustic  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  dates  commonly  given  must  not  be  considered  as 

necessary  chattels.    There  are  provisions  regard-  more  than  approximate.    The  earliest  settlement, 

ing  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony.    Abuses  not  reckoning  Cums,  was  said  to  be   Sybaris 

connected  with  the  royal  forests  were  abolished  (foxmded  by  the  Acheans,  b.o.  721) ;  next,  Cro- 

by  several  provisions  which   were  of  so  great  ton  (by  the  Acheans,  b.g.  710) ;  then  Tarentum 

importance  as  to  lead  to  an  incorrect  statement  (probably  by  Laconian  Dorians;  the  traditional 

bv  contemporary  writers  that  a  separate  forest  date  b.o.  707  is  wholly  iincertain) ;  Locri  (by  the 

cnarter  was  granted.    The  independence  of  the  Locrians  about  B.c.  686) ;  Rhegium  (by  the  Ghal- 

Church  is  also  provided  for.  cidians;  date  of  origin  not  known,  but  believed 

These  are  the  most  important  features  of  that  by  some  to  be  older  than  even  Sybaris) ;  Meta- 

charter  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  pontum    (by  the  Achsans,  b.c.   700-680) ;   and 

history,  and  which  establishes  the  supremacy  of  Siris  (by  lonians  from  Colophon,  about  B.c.  650; 

the  law  of  England  over  the  will  of  the  monarch,  it  seems'  to  have  been  seized  later  by  the  Achiean 

From  a  distinctly  constitutional  point  of  view,  colonies  near  by).    Later  Thurii  was  founded  in 

however,  the  great  importance  of  Magna  Charta  b.g.  443  by  Greeks  from  many  cities  under  the 

lay  in  its  preserving  the  feudal  idea  of  a  con-  leadership  of  Athens.     These  cities  became,  in 

tract  between   lord   and  vassals,   between   kins  their  turn,  the  parents  of  many  others, 

and   subjects,    through    the    period   of   personal  of  the  earlier  history  of  Magna  Griecia  wa 

monarchy  which  was  then  already  superseding  k^o^  almost  nothing.    It  is  noticeable  that  while 

the  earlier  Norman  feudal  monarchy,  and  thus  the  Sicilian  cities  were  on  the  coast  and  essen* 

making   the    development   of    the    later   parlia-  tially  mercantile,  the  Italian  Greeks  pushed  into 

mentary  restrictions  easv  and  natural.  the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  subdued  the 

The   terms   dictated  by  the  barons  to  John  native  tribes,  and  developed  as  great  agricultural 

included  the  surrender  of  London  to  their  char«,  communities,    with    a    land-owning   aristocracy, 

and  the  Tower  to  the  custody  of  the  pnmate  till  ^^^  that  trade  was  neglected,  for  with  the  great 

August  15th  following,  or  till  the  execution  of  development  of  these  cities  during  the  seventh^ 

the  several  articles  of  the  Great  Charter.    Twenty-  ^nd  especially  the  sixth  century,  they  carried  on 

five  barons,  as  conservators  of  the  public  lib-  ^^^   ^^^jtive    commerce    with   the   Greeks    of   the 

erties,    were    invested    with    extraordinary    au-  ^j^^t,  the  Etruscans  of  the  north,  and  the  native 

thority   which   empowered   them   to   make   war  ^^^  ^f  the  interior,  exporting  grain  and  other 

against  the  sovereign  in  case  of  his  violation  of  ^^^^^^  products,  and  importing  the  manufac- 

the  charter     Several  solemn  ratifications  were  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^^  Hellas.    The  region 

reauired  bv  the  barons  from  Henrv  III.  and  later  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^tive  intellectual  life, 

rulers,  and  a  copy  of  the  Great  Charter  was  sent  pythagoreanism  developed  in  Croton,  and  for  a 

to  every  cathedral  and  ordered  to  be  read  pub-  ^-^^  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  politi- 

hcly  twice  a  year.    The  copy  preserved  m  Lm-  ^^  ^^^  ^j  ^hat  cfty.    The  Orphic  theology  Veems 

coin  Cathedral  is  regarded  as  t^  most  accurate  ^,^^  ^  ^^^^  j^^„|  ^^^  ^  favorable  soil  for  its 

and  complete.    The  Great  Charter  and  charter  ^^^th,  and  at  Elea  the  philosophers  Xenophanes 

of  the  forests  as  iwued  in  the  «i«i  of  Heniy  »„^  Parmenides  founded  the  Eleatic  school"    The 

^^\^I^  F"^^^  Z'^^  ^'^}''t  ^^'^ff '?"%  Vl^  cities  never  formed  a  permanent  union,  though 

prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  statute^  of  the  ^         ^.        ^     ^.           ^^^^  ^^^^^^j  joined  In 

rea  m  published  by  the  Record  Commission^  Con-  temporary  alliance.    On  the  contrary,  the  wars 

suit:      Thomson,    In   ^^/^T^^'/tIT?   ^oo?!  bet^n^em  were  often  bitter  and  bloody,  and 

Magna  Charia  of  ^*ng  John   (London    1829) ;  contributed  largely  to  the  decline  of  the  whole 

i^r?ParK«2)%tu^^^^^^^^  -^r  In  the  fo^^h  century  b.c  the  tn^s  ojf  the 

''iS^'^Jikir'''  (Oxford,  1897),  ^^^^^ftlie^^^^^ 

and  vol.  11.,  4th  ed.  (1896).  thrsame  time  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  endeavored 

MACKNA    GRiE^CIA    (Lat.,    great    Greece,  to  make  his  influence  supreme.    From  this  time 

Gk.    i}  ftey&hf  *BXA4f,    he  megdU  Hellas).     The  the  history  is  simply  a  record  of  endeavors  of 

name  given   in  ancient  times  to  that  part  of  one  or  another  city  to  keep  back  the  rising  tide 

Southern  Italy  which  was  thickly  planted  with  of  invasion,  often  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign 

Greek  colonies.    The  origin  of  the  name  is  un-  leaders.    The  most  famous  example  is  the  alli- 

certain.    though    it   has   been    plausibly   conjee-  ance    between   the   Tarentines   and    Pyrrhus   of 

tured  that  it  was  given  by  the  Achtean  colonists  Epirus  against  Rome.    The  failure  of  this  effort 

in   remembrance  of  their  former  home   in   the  led  to  the  capture  of  Tarentum  in  b.c.  272,  and 

little  district  which  originally  was  called  Bellas,  after  that  the  Roman  influence  in  the  peninsula 

The  language  of  Polybius,  in  whose  writings  the  was  supreme.     The  Second  Punic  War,  when  the 

term  first  occurs,  implies  that  it  was  believed  to  presence  of  Hannibal  induced  most  of  the  Greek 

have  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  cities   again  to   seek   their   independence,   com- 

B.O.    Some  later  writers  include  under  the  term  pieted  the  ruin  of  the   region,   and  the   cities 

the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily;  others  restrict  it  to  rapidly  sank   into  decay.     Consult  Lenormant, 

those  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  but  in  ^/a  Orande-Grice  (Paris,  1881-84). 

general  it  is  used  to  denote  all  the  Greek  cities  „^^,«..  ••.^^^   .^   ^    r^      ^-ar^i.     »      a 

in   the   south    of   Italy,   exclusive   of   those    in  MACKNA  MATBB  (Lat..  Great  Mother).  A 

Sicily.    The  oldest  settlement  is  believed  to  have  name  under  which  the  Graeco-Oriental  goddess 

been  Cum»— though   it  is  doubtful   whether  it  Cybele  (q.v.)  was  worshiped  at  Rome.   A  sacred 

and  its  colonies,  Dicflcarchia  and  Neapolis,  were  black  stone  was  solemnly  brought  from  Pesainus 

really  embraced  under  the  designation   Magna  in  Phrygia  in  B.C.  204,  and  a  temple  was  built 

Gr«cia — which    must   have   been   founded   near  for  it  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  where  its  remains 
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vtill  exist.    The  festival  of  the  goddess,  the  Me- 
^aleaia,  fell  in  April. 

MAGNANy  m[l'xl7&N^  Bebnard  Piebbe  ( 1791- 
1865).  A  French  marshal,  born  in  Paris.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1809  and  served  under 
Napoleon  till  the  defeat  at  Waterloo.  He  was 
colonel  in  the  army  which  invaded  Spain  in 
1823,  and  went  to  Algeria  in  1830.  Censured 
for  lack  of  energy  in  dealing  with  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Lyons  in  1831,  he  entered  the  service 
of  Belgium  as  general  of  brigade,  but  in  1839 
returned  to  France,  and  was  implicated  in  the 
first  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne. 
(See  Napoleon  III.)  In  1848  he  tendered  his 
-services  to  Louis  Philippe,  but  later  sided  with 
the  Republicans  and  was  energetic  in  bringing  the 
Army  of  the  Alps  to  Paris  in  June  of  that  year  to 
repress  a  formidable  insurrection  imder  tiie  Re- 
public, and  another  at  Lyons  in  1849.  He  allied 
liimself  with  Louis  Napoleon  when  the  latter  be- 
came President  of  France,  and  as  head  of  the 
Army  of  Paris  was  his  efficient  instrument  in  the 
coup  d'4tat  of  December  2,  1851.  Napoleon  made 
liim  Senator  and  marshal. 

MAGNAN,  Valentin  (1835—).  A  French 
physician,  born  at  Perpignan.  He  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Paris  in  1866,  and  the  following 
year  was  made  doctor  at  the  Saint  Anne  Asylum 
in  that  city.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mental  dis- 
orders, and  he  wrote  a  number  of  technical 
works,  especially  upon  alcoholism,  one  of  which 
was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ( 1874). 
His  publications  include:  Etude  eoppMrnentaZe 
•et  cUniqtie  aur  Valcoolisme  (1871);  Etude  cli- 
nique  sur  la  paralysie  g&n&rale  (1873);  Des 
diveraea  formea  de  dSlire  alcoolique  et  de  leur 
traitement  (1873)  ;  Recherchea  aur  lea  centrea 
-nerveuw  (1876)  ;  Legona  cliniquea  aur  l*4pilepaie 
(1882)  ;  and  Lemons  cliniquea  aur  lea  maladiea 
mentalea  (1887). 

MAGNABD,  mA'nyftr',  Fbancis  (1837-94). 
A  French  journalist,  bom  in  Brussels.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Oauloia  (1859),  the  Grand 
Journal,  the  Cauaerie,  and  other  journals  before 
joining  that  of  Figaro  ( 1863 ) ,  and  his  series  of 
critical  articles  on  current  literature  called 
Pari^  au  jour  le  jour  were  published  in  both 
the  Ev^nement  and  Figaro.  He  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  latter  periodical  from  1876,  and 
raised  it  to  a  high  state  of  excellence  from  which 
it  declined  after  his  death.  He  wrote  an  anti- 
clerical romance,  Ua'bM  J&r6me  (1869),  and  Vie 
et  aventurea  d*un  poaitiviate  (1876). 

MAGNE,  m&'ny',  Pierre  (1806-79).  A 
French  statesman,  born  at  P^rigueux,  Dordogne. 
He  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  and  became,  in  1835, 
coimselor  to  the  prefecture  of  Dordogne.  In 
1843  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  quickly  gained  a  reputation  as  a  financier. 
He  was  Under-Secretary  in  the  War  Department 
in  1847,  and  in  the  Department  of  Finance  in 
1849.  He  became  Minister  of  Public  Works  in 
1851,  Senator  in  1852,  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  in  1853,  and  Minister  of  Finance  in 
1855,  keeping  office  till  1863,  the  last  three  years 
without  portfolio.  In  1867  he  came  into  power 
again  as  Minister  of  Finance.  He  went  out  in 
1869,  as  Ollivier  (q.v.)  came  in,  returned  to 
office  with  Broglie  in  1873,  and  held  the  Treasury 
for  a  year.  In  1876  he  was  elected  Senator  for 
l>ordogne. 


MAGNENTIirS,  mAg-nfin'shl-tis,  Flavits 
PopiLius.  A  Roman  Emperor  of  the  West  (aj>. 
350-353).  He  was  of  barbarian  extraction,  but 
soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  count  under  the  Emperor 
Constantine  the  Great.  Entering  the  service  of 
Constans,  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  Emperor 
of  the  West,  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  troops 
that  defended  the  Rhine,  and  plotted  the  over- 
throw of  that  prince.  With  the  aid  of  Marcel- 
linus,  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,  his  plot 
was  successful.  Marcellinus  having  invited  the 
officers  of  the  army,  stationed  near  the  city  of 
Autun,  to  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of 
his  son,  at  a  late  hour  introduced  Magnentius 
arrayed  in  robes  of  royalty.  The  cry  'Ix>ng  live 
Augustus'  was  raised  by  several  conspirators, 
Constans  was  assassinated,  and  Magnentius  took 
possession  of  the  palace  at  Autun  (January  18, 
350).  In  a  short  time  Gaul,  Italy,  and  most  of 
the  western  provinces,  acknowledged  the  usurper 
as  Emperor.  Constantius,  the  brother  of  Ck>n- 
stans,  and  Emperor  of  the  East,  hastened  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  totally  de- 
feated Magnentius  before  the  town  of  Mursa  on 
the  Drave,  351.  Magnentius  fled  to  Italy,  thence 
to  Gaul,  where  Constantius  followed  him,  and 
again  in  353  defeated  him  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 
On  the  eve  of  being  captured  by  his  enemies,  and 
deserted  by  the  countries  that  had 'acknowledged 
him,  he  committed  suicide  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyons),  August  11,  353.  Constantius  thus  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  Empire. 

MAGNES^  m&g^n§z  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Md-ynp). 
An  Athenian  writer  of  comedies,  who  flourishes 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  He 
is  the  first  comedian  of  whom  we  know  that  he 
won  a  dramatic  prize ;  he  introduced  the  dance  of 
fantastic  imitations  of  animals  in  the  comic 
chorus;  and,  if  we  judge  rightly  from  a  passage 
in  the  Knighta  of  Aristophanes  (w.  520  et 
seq.),  lost  his  popularity  in  his  later  years  by 
the  omission  of  such  attractive  and  spectacular 
features. 

MAGNESIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  ^aywriala).  In 
ancient  geography,  the  eastern  district  of  Thes- 
saly.  It  is  a  narrow  and  rocky  strip  of  coast 
land,  south  of  the  river  Peneus,  and  bordered  on 
the  west  by  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Pelion.  The 
Magnetes  seem  to  have  emigrated  in  part  to  Asia 
Minor,  when  the  Thessalians  occupied  the  region. 
Those  who  remained,  while  acknowledging  the 
Thessalian  supremacy,  were  neither  reduced  to 
serfs  (Penestae)  nor  made  members  of  the  Thes- 
salian confederacy,  but  were  included  among  the 
allies. 

MAGNESIA.  The  name  of  two  ancient  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor.  The  first  was  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  near  the  Hermus,  about 
25  miles  northeast  of  Smyrna,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Sipylus,  and  was  called  Magneaia  near 
Sipyli^  {Magneaia  ad  Sipylum),  to  distingui^ 
it  from  the  other.  It  seems  to  have  been  settled 
by  Magnetes  from  Thessaly  during  the  .£olian 
colonization,  but,  as  was  natural  in  a  Greek  city 
so  far  inland,  early  to  have  fallen  under  Lydian 
rule.  It  regained  its  prominence  under  the 
Seleucid  kings  of  Syria,  and  was  the  scene  in 
B.C.  190  of  a  great  battle  in  which  the  Romans 
utterly  defeated  Antiochus  the  Great.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign"  of  Tiberius,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  under 
the  Byzantine  Emperors  flourished  greatly.  After 
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its  capture  by  the  Seljuks  and  later  by  the 
Ottomans,  it  retained  its  importance,  and  under 
its  modern  name,  Manissa,  is  a  flourishing  town 
with  fine  buildings,  on  the  Smyrna-AIashehr 
railroad.  In  this  region,  near  Mount  Sipylus, 
Greek  legend  located  the  Kingdom  of  Tantalus 
and  myth  of  Niobe.  There  are  remains  of  very 
early  settlements  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Sipylus. 
The  second  Magnesia  was  in  Caria,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mflpander,  and  called  Magnesia  on  the  McB- 
ander  {Magnesia  ad  Mofandrum) ,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  near  Mount  Sipylus.  It  was  15  miles 
from  Ephesus.  This  city  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  colony  of  Magnetes,  whose  wanderings  through 
Delphi  and  Crete  to  Asia  were  part  of  the 
legendary  history  of  the  city.  It  early  became 
wealthy  and  powerful,  but  was  destroyed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  by  the  Cim- 
merian invaders.  It  was  rebuilt  and  afterwards 
conquered  by  the  Persians.  King  Artaxerxes 
assigned  it  to  Themistocles  as  a  residence,  and 
after  his  death  here,  about  B.C.  460,  the  inhabit- 
ants paid  him  honors  as  to  a  hero.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis  Leu- 
cophryne,  and  when  about  B.C.  400  the  old  site  of 
the  city  was  for  some  reason  abandoned,  the 
inhabitants  withdrew  to  the  higher  ground 
around  the  temple,  where  a  new  city  was  built, 
which,  though  never  very  prominent,  was  later 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Tne  temple  was  Ionic, 
and  of  great  beauty.  Part  of  its  sculptured 
frieze  was  brought  to  the  Louvre  by  Texier,  and 
the  rest  is  in  Constantinople.  Excavations  con- 
ducted for  the  Berlin  Museum  by  Dr.  Humann 
in  1891-93  laid  bare  the  temple,  and  also  brought 
to  light  the  Agora,  theatre,  and  other  buildings, 
as  well  as  many  inscriptions,  including  one  con- 
taining the  legendary  account  of  the  founding 
of  the  city.  Consult:  Kern,  Die  Griindunga- 
geachichte  van  Magnesia  am  3f aiarulroA  •(  Berlin, 
1894)  ;  id..  Die  Inschriften  van  Magnesia  am 
MiEonder  (Berlin,  1900). 

MAG^KESITE  (from  magnesium),  A  mag- 
nesium carbonate  that  crystallizes  in  the 
hexagonal  system,  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  and  is 
either  white,  light  yellow,  or  brown  in  color.  It 
is  usually  found  in  the  form  of  irregular  veins 
in  serpentine  and  other  magnesium  rocks,  being 
a  deposition  product  either  of  the  serpentine 
itself  or  of  the  original  rock  from  which  the 
serpentine  is  derived.  It  is  found  in  many  lo- 
calities in  Moravia,  Styria,  Silesia,  and  Norway; 
and  in  the  United  States  in  Maryland,  New  Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts,  New  York,  California,  and 
Washington.  This  mineral  finds  considerable 
use  in  the  preparation  of  magnesian  compounds, 
such  as  Epsom  salts,  magnesia,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paint,  paper,  and  fire  brick ;  also  to 
some  extent  as  an  adulterant  for  the  cheaper 
g^des  of  soap.  A  variety  containing  iron  is 
called  hreunneritey  or  hravcn  spar. 

MAGNESITHC,  mfig-n$^zhIQm  or  -shI-Qm 
(Neo-Lat.,  from  magnesia,  from  Gk.  /tayprfffla  [sc. 
MBof],  magnesia  [sc.  lithos],  magnesian  [sc. 
stone],  magnet,  from  Ma7nyo'(a,  Magnitsia,  a  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly,  where  magnetic  stones  abound- 
ed). A  metallic  element  first  isolated  by  Davy 
and  Bussy.  Certain  isolated  salts  of  magnesium 
were  known  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sul- 
phate, for  instance  ('Epsom  salt'),  having  been 
found  in  the  mineral  waters  at  Epsom,  England. 
The  element  is  not  found  native,  but  its  com- 
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pounds  are  widely  distributed  as  the  minerals 
magnesite  or  magnesium  carbonate,  dolomite  or 
magnesium-calcium  carbonate,  kieserite  or  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  kainite  or  magnesium  sulphate 
with  potassium  chloride,  oarnallite  or  magne- 
sium-potassium chloride,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  minerals,  containing  smaller  quantities. 
Magnesium  also  forms  the  chief  constituent  of 
many  silicates,  such  as  augite,  hornblende, 
olivine,  serpentine,  tourmaline,  and  meerschaum. 
It  is  further  found  in  the  bones  of  animals  and 
in  the  seeds  of  the  cereals.  The  metal  itself  was 
originally  obtained  by  heating  magnesium 
chloride  with  potassium  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  washing  out  the  resulting  potassium  chloride 
Avith  water.  It  may  be  made  by  the  action  of 
metallic  sodium  on  magnesium  chloride,  but  it 
is  more  cheaply  obtained  electrolytically. 

Magnesium  (symbol,  Mg;  atomic  weight, 
24.36)  is  a  silver-white,  lustrous,  hard  metal 
that  is  malleable  and  ductile,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.75,  melts  at  about  600*  C,  and  boils 
at  about  1000°  C.  It  finds  use  as  an  illuminant, 
burning  readily  when  in  the  form  of  filings, 
wire,  or  ribbon,  with  a  white  light  of  great 
brilliancy;  thus,  a  burning  magnesium  wire  of 
0.297  millimeters  thickness  produces  a  light  equal 
to  74  stearin  candles;  hence  its  application  for 
fiash lights  in  photography,  for  signals,  and  in 
fireworks.  Magnesium  combines  with  various 
other  metals  to  form  alloys,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  are  those  with  potassium  and  sodium, 
which  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
A  silver-white  alloy  of  aluminum  and  magnesium, 
called  magnalium,  has  been  recommended  for 
lens  mountings,  spectacles,  etc.  When  ignited  in 
the  air  or  oxygen  it  forms  an  osoide^  MgO,  which 
is  a  white,  light,  infusible,  amorphous  powder  that 
is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cruci- 
bles, cupels,  fire  bricks,  etc.  It  is  also  used,  like 
lime,  for  the  production  of  a  light  similar  to  the 
calcium  light.  (See  Dbummond  Light.)  The 
commercial  article  is  obtained  by  prolonged  igni- 
tion of  the  carbonate  or  the  hydrate,  both  of 
which  are  derived  from  the  saline  deposits  of 
Stassfurt,  Germany.  The  oxide,  as  well  as  the 
carbonate,  of  magnesium  finds  use  in  medicine 
as  a  laxative  and  antacid.  When  mixed  with 
water,  the  oxide  gradually  changes  into  the 
hydrate,  which  is  also  found  native  as  thtf 
mineral  hrucite.  The  hydrate  is  used  for  ex- 
tracting sugar  from  molasses,  forming  an  insolu- 
ble, granular,  crystalline  magnesium  saccharate, 
which,  when  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide, 
yields  pure  sugar.  The  oarhanate,  which  is 
known  commercially  as  magnesia  alba,  is  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  either  the  sulphate  or  the 
chloride  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  sulphate, 
or  Epsom  salt,  which  occurs  as  the  purgative 
principle  of  various  spring  waters,  is  obtained 
commercially  from  the  minerals  kieserite  and  ep- 
somite,  or  by  decomposing  dolomite  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  This  salt  is  largely  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, as  a  refrigerant  cathartic  in  medicine, 
for  dyeing  with  aniline  colors,  and  for  warp- 
sizing  cotton.  The  chloride,  which  occurs  native 
with  potassium  chloride  as  carnallite  in  the 
Stassfurt  deposits,  is  used  by  cotton  spinners  as 
a  thread  lubricator,  and  as  a  source  for  other 
magnesium  salts.  The  citrate,  which  is  official 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopceia,  is  used  in 
medicine  as  a  laxative. 
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MAQNET.  A  substance  which  has  the  power 
of  attracting  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  certain 
other  substances.  A  magnet  may  be  either  natu- 
ral, as  in  the  case  of  lodestone,  or  artificial,  as  in 
the  case  of  magnets  produced  from  iron  or  steel. 
See  Magnetism. 

MAQNETIC  CUBE  (from  Lat.  magnea,  from 
Gk.  ftdytnifs,  magnet,  from  MayprfalOf  Magnesia,  a 
district  in  Thessalj,  where  magnetic  stones 
abounded).  It  was  held  by  physicians  of  old 
that  the  magnet  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  human  body,  or  on  the  bodies  of  certain 

gersons;  this  being  shown  in  the  alleviation  of 
eadache,  toothache,  cramps,  etc.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  proved  that  the  magnet  as  such  has 
no  influence  on  animal  organisms,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly all  cures  professedly  resting  on  such 
action  have  been  due  to  delusion  or  deceit.  But 
it  is  quite  otherwise  with  magneto-electricity  and 
galvanism.  See  Electbicitt,  Medical,  Uses  of. 
Consult  Peterson  and  Kenelly,  *'Magnetism,"  in 
New  York  Medical  Journal  (August  8,  1892). 

KAQNETIO  ELEMENTS.  See  Magnetism, 
Tebrestrial. 

MAGNETIC  EQXJATOB.  An  imaginary  line 
surrounding  the  earth  near  the  geographical 
equator  on  which  the  longitudinal  axis  of  a 
freely  suspended  homogeneous  magnet,  sym- 
metrically magnetized,  lies  in  a  horizontal  plane 
without  dtp  (q.v.).  It  is  a  rather  irregular 
curved  line  crossing  the  equator  in  several  places, 
but  never  receding  from  it  more  than  about  12 
degrees.  It  is  shown  on  the  map  of  equal  mag- 
netic inclination  in  the  article  Magnetism,  Teb- 
bestbial.  See  Compass;  also  Magnetism,  Teb- 
bestkial;  and  Deviation. 

MAGNETIC  MEBIDIAN.  See  Magnetism, 
Tebbbstbial;   Compass. 

MAGNETIC  M0X7NTAIN.  In  the  Arabian 
yighta,  a  mountain  which  attracted  passing  ships 
and  by  its  magnetic  power  drew  out  the  nails 
and  fastenings,  and  so  destroyed  the  vessels. 
The  tale  appears  in  various  works  of  literature. 

MAGNETIC  NEEDLE.  See  Compass;  Devi- 
ation; Magnetism,  Tebbestbial;  Magnetism. 

MAGNETIC  NOBTH.  See  Magnetism, 
Tebbestbial;  Compass. 

MAGNETIC  POLE,  UNIT,  Definition  of. 
See  Magnetism;  and  Electbicitt,  section  Laws 
of  Steady  Electric  Currents. 

MAGNETISM.  The  name  'magnet'  is  given 
any  body  which  possesses  the  power  of  attracting 
pieces  of  iron.  There  are  certain  natural  ores 
which  have  this  power,  but  all  magnets  actually 
in  use  are  artificial.  The  origin  of  the  use  of 
a  magnetic  compass  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
approximately  the  direction  of  the  geographical 
North  Pole  of  the  earth  is  unknown,  but  the  first 
scientific  work  on  the  laws  of  magnets  was  done 
by  William  Gilbert  (1540-1603),  who  published 
his  researches  and  ideas  in  his  great  book  De 
Magnete.  Since  his  time  the  most  important 
work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  electric 
currents.  (See  Electbicity. )  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  magnetism,  that  is, 
to  explain  the  magnetic  action  of  a  molecule  of  a 
magnetic  substance  by  some  electrical  theory. 
Ampere  advanced  the   idea  that  in  each  such 


molecule  there  is  an  electric  current  flowing  in  a 
fixed  path.  This  idea  is  not,  however,  in  accord 
with  modem  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  a 
molecule.  Weber  tried  to  account  for  diamag- 
netism  by  the  idea  of  induced  electric  currents 
in  the  molecules.  A  more  modem  theory  is  one 
proposed  tentatively  by  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  which 
molecular  magnetism  is  regarded  as  due  to  rota- 
tion of  the  molecule  with  its  Faraday  tubes 
connecting  the  atoms. 

In  addition  to  attracting  iron,  magnets  attract 
pieces  of  other  kinds  of  matter,  e.g.  nickel, 
cobalt,  manganese,  chromium,  and  a  few  others, 
w^hile  they  repel  small  pieces  of  bismuth,  anti- 
mony, silver,  and  a  few  other  substances.  It 
was  shown  by  Faraday  that  the  question  of 
repulsion  or  attraction  depended  entirely  on  the 
relative  magnetic  properties  of  the  substance 
which  is  being  acted  on  by  the  magnet  and  the 
material  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed — this 
last  is,  of  course,  generally  air.  Those  bodies 
which  when  surrounded  by  air  are  attracted 
toward  a  magnet  are  called  'magnetic'  or  'para- 
magnetic' substances;  while  those  which  undo' 
similar  circumstances  are  repelled  are  called 
'diamagnetic'  (See  Diamagnetism.)  Faraday 
showed,  too,  that  there  is  in  neither  case  attrac- 
tion or  repulsion  if  the  magnetic  field  is  'uni- 
form;' that  is,  if  there  is  the  same  magnetic  force 
felt  at  each  point  of  the  surrounding  air. 

There  are  two  methods  in  general  use  for 
making  artificial  magnets:  one  is  to  take  a  bar 
or  a  needle  of  a  magnetic  substance,  e.g.  iron  or 
steel,  wrap  an  insulated  wire  around  it  like 
thread  on  a  spool,  and  pass  a  strong  electrie 
current  through  the  wire;  the  other  is  to  take 
as  before  a  bar  or  a  needle  of  a  magnetic  sub- 
stance and  place  it  near  a  magnet.  (A  modifi^- 
tion  of  the  latter  method  will  be  described  later!) 
The  intensity  of  the  magnetization  is  increased 
in  both  cases  by  hammering  the  bar  while  the 
magnetizing  action  is  going  on.  It  is  found 
that  a  piece  of  steel  n^agnetized  in  this  way 
remains  so  for  a  long  time ;  while  a  piece  of  iron 
loses  its  magnetization. 

If  a  number  of  such  bar  magnets  or  magnetic 
needles  are  made,  the  following  facta  may  be 
observed:  If  a  magnet  in  the  form  of  a  bar  or 
needle  is  suspended  so  as  to  be  free  to  rotate 
around  a  vertical  pivot,  as  in  the  mariners' 
compass  (q.v.),  it  will  turn  and  place  itself  in 
a  generally  north  and  south  direction.  The  end 
of  the  magnet  which  points  toward  the  north 
is  called  the  'north  pole'  of  the  magnet;  and  the 
other,  the  'south  pole.'  This  proves  that  the 
earth  itself  has  magnetic  actions;  and  the  plane 
which  includes  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  any  point  on 
the  earth's  surface  is  called  the  'magnetic  meri- 
dian' at  that  point.  It  should  not  be  thought 
that  the  'poles'  of  a  bar  magnet  are  definite 
points.  Magnetic  forces  may  oe  felt  over  the 
whole  magnet,  but  of  course  more  intensely  near 
the  ends.  In  any  definite  case  the  resultant  of 
all  these  forces  on  any  one  outside  body  will 
pass  through  a  certain  point  in  the  magnet;  but 
this  point  will  change  with  the  position  of  the 
outside  body. 

If  this  magnet  is  floated  on  water,  it  ia  found 
that  there  is  no  translation,  simply  a  rotatioD 
around  a  vertical  axis.  The  magnetic  field  doe 
to  the  earth  must  be  uniform  for  any  limited 
region  on  the  earth;  and  this  experiment  provM 
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that  in  a  uniform  field  the  forces  acting  on  the 
two  ends  of  a  bar  magnet  are  equal  and  opposite. 
This  is  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  tnat  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  a  bar  magnet  have 
equal  'strengths.' 

If  a  bar  ma^et  is  broken  in  two,  both  narts 
are  magnets  with  poles  at  the  ends.  This  leads 
to  the  idea  that  magnetism  is  a  property  of  the 
molecules  of  the  magnetic  body.  In  fact,  when 
a  bar  of  iron  is  magnetized,  its  volume  changes, 
its  elasticity  changes,  etc.;  if  it  is  magnetized 
and  demagnetized  rapidly  by  using  an  alternat- 
ing current  in  the  magnetizing  helix,  its  tem- 
perature rises.  ( If  the  temperature  of  a  magnet 
is  raised  to  red  heat,  it  loses  its  magnetization.) 
Further,  if  a  magnet  is  jarred  or  twisted,  or  if 
its  temperature  is  raised,  its  magnetization  is 
altered.  In  short,  any  physical  action  which 
affects  the  molecules  of  a  magnet  alters  its 
magnetization ;  and  any  change  in  the  magnetiza- 
tion alters  the  molecular  properties.  This  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  magnetism  itself  is  a 
molecular  property;  and  that  if  a  molecule  of 
a  magnet  could  be  obtained,  it  would  have  a 
north  and  a  south  pole  like  those  of  a  bar 
magnet.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  obtain  a 
north  pole  apart  from  its  equivalent  south  pole. 
There  are  no  such  forms  of  matter  as  magnetic 
conductors  which  enable  the  poles  to  be  sepa- 
rated. This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  phenome- 
non of  induction  described  below. 

If  two  bar  magnets  are  brought  near  each 
other,  it  may  be  shown  that  like  poles  repel 
each  other,  and  unlike  poles  attract  each  other; 
and  further  the  action  of  a  north  pole  of  any 
one  magnet  on  the  north  pole  of  another  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  that  of  the  south  pole  if  the 
former  is  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
north  pole  of  the  second  magnet. 

If  a  bar  magnet  is  placed  in  air,  and  if  a 
piece  of  any  matter  different  from  air  is  brought 
near  it,  this  piece  is  observed  to  manifest  mag- 
netic forces  at  different  points;  it  is  said  to  be 
magnetized  by  'induction,'  and  the  forces  of 
attraction  or  repulsion  ordinarily  observed  with 
magnets  acting  on  iron,  etc.,  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  these  'induced  charges'  of  magnetism. 
If  the  piece  of  matter  is  of  iron  or  any  magnetic 
material,  it  is  magnetized  in  such  a  manner  that, 
if  it  is  nearest  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet,  its 
face  which  is  next  this  pole  is  a  south  pole. 
(If  the  piece  of  matter  is  bismuth,  the  opposite 
is  true.)  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  explain  the 
induction  of  iron  or  other  magnetic  substances 
if  it  is  assumed  that  each  molecule  of  the  mag- 
netic substance  is  a  magnet.  Then,  before  this 
body  is  put  near  the  magnet,  the  molecular  mag- 
nets are  standing  at  random,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
ternal action;  but,  when  it  is  brought  near  the 
magnet,  each  molecular  magnet  is  a^ed  upon  by 
a  couple  which  tends  to  make  it  turn  and  point 
toward  the  magnet,  its  south  end  being  attracted 
toward  the  magnet's  north  pole.  By  this  action 
all  the  little  magnets  are  more  or  less  arranged 
in  order;  and  at  the  end  near  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet  there  will  be  almost  nothing  but 
south  poles  of  the  'molecules,  etc.  All  the  facts 
of  magnetization  of  iron,  e.g.  saturation,  hys- 
teresis (q.v.),  etc.,  can  be  explained  by  this  idea 
of  the  molecules  of  iron,  nickel,  etc.,  being  them- 
selves magnets. 

If  a  bar  of  iron  is  placed  lengthwise  between 
two  magnets  connecting  two  opposite  poles,  and 


if  two  bar  magnets  with  their  opposite  poles 
together  are  held  nearly  vertically  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  iron  bar  and  then  drawn  slowly 
apart  along  the  iron  bar,  it  becomes  magnetized, 
especially  if  the  process  is  repeated  several 
times.  This  is  known  as  the  method  of  'divided 
touch.'  Its  explanation  is  evident  from  the 
theory  of  molecular  magnets. 

It  is  observed  that  if  a  small  magnet  is  pivoted, 
free  to  turn,  inside  a  helix  of  wire,  it  will  place 
itself  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  helix  when  an 
electric  current  is  passed  through  the  latter.  It 
is  evident,  then,  why  a  bar  of  iron  placed  through 
the  helix  becomes  magnetized  by  the  action  of  an 
electric  current. 

The  law  of  action  of  magnets  on  each  other 
may  be  given  if  the  words  'equal  poles'  and  a 
unit  magnetic  charge  or  'unit  pole'  are  defined. 
Two  magnetic  poles  are  defined  as  being  equal 
if  they  have  the  same  action  on  any  third  pole; 
and  a  'unit  pole'  is  chosen  to  be  such  that  when 
acting  on  another  unit  pole  at  a  distance  of 
I  cm.  in  a  vacuum  the  force  is  1  dyne.  To 
find  the  numerical  value  to  give  any  pole  it  is 
necessary  to  find  what  combination  of  unit  poles 
has  the  same  action  on  a  third  pole.  Experi- 
ments then  show  that  the  action  of  a  pole  whose 
magnetic  charge  is  m  upon  one  whose  charge 
is  tn'  at  a  distance  r  cm.  apart  varies  directly 
as  the  product  mm'  and  inversely  as  r*,  and  is 
different  for  different  surrounding  media.    This 

1 


mm' 


law   may    be    expressed    /=— ^,   where  ft  is 

a  quantity  which  differs  for  different  material 
media.  It  is  called  the  'magnetic  permeability* 
or  the  maffnetic  'inductivity.'  (Compare  the 
quantity  K  in  EUctroatatics  under  Electbicitt.) 
The  dimensions  of  a  magnetic  charge  may  be 
at  once  found.  The  square  of  a  charge  has  the 
dimensions  of  t^f*f,  i.e.fiL*MLT-*.     Hence  the 

charge  itself  has  the  dimensions  L^M^T-^/4. 

This  law  of  magnetic  action  has  been  verified 
approximately  by  Coulomb,  it  being  called  his 
law,   so   far  as  the  statement  that  the   force 

varies  as  — ,-     is  concerned,  and  later  by  Gauss, 

who  used  an  indirect  method,  and  by  the  count- 
less experiments  and  calculations  made  daily  by 
electrical  engineers.  The  importance  of  recog- 
nizing the  effect  of  the  surrounding  medium 
was  first  emphasized  by  Faraday. 

The  region  around  a  magnet  is  called  its  'field 
of  force;'  the  'intensity'  of  the  field  at  any  point 
is  the  force  which  would  act  on  a  unit  north 
pole  if  placed  there;  the  'direction*  of  the  field 
is  the  direction  of  the  intensity;  a  'line  of  mag- 
netic force'  is  a  line  drawn  in  a  magnetic  field 
so  as  to  indicate  by  its  direction  at  any  point 
that  of  the  field  at  that  point;  a  'uniform  field' 
is  one  in  which  the  lines  of  force  are  all  parallel, 
and  the  intensity  is  the  same  at  all  points.  Such 
a  field  is  a  limited  region  on  the  earth  due  to 
magnetic  action  of  the  earth,  or  the  space  be- 
tween the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  or  be- 
tween the  field-magnets  of  a  dynamo.  The  in- 
tensity of  any  uniform  field  may  be  measured  by 
several  means;  the  best  for  many  reasons  is  that 
of  Gauss.  If  a  magnet  of  any  kind  or  shape  is 
suspended  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field,  free  to 
turn  around  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  field,  it  will  turn  and  take  some 
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definite  position ;  in  order  to  keep  this  magnet  in 
a  position  at  90^  from  this  against  the  action  of 
the  field  of  force  will  require  the  application  by 
some  external  agency  of  a  certain  couple  or 
moment;  the  amount  of  this  couple,  if  the  in- 
tensity of  the  uniform  field  is  unity,  is  called 
the  'magnetic  moment'  of  the  magnet  about  the 
given  axis.  If  the  magnet  is  uniformly  mag- 
netized— i.e.  if  in  case  it  is  broken  into  two, 
three,  etc.,  equal  parts,  they  will  all  be  alike  in 
every  way — ^the  magnetic  moment  divided  by  the 
volume  of  the  magnet  is  called  its  'intensity  uf 
magnetization.'  If  the  magnet  is  a  bar  or  rod 
or  wire,  uniformly  magnetized,  so  that  there  is 
no  magnetization  except  at  the  ends,  it  is  called 
a  'solenoid/  and  the  distribution  of  magnetic 
charges  is  called  'solenoidal'  (thus  the  magnetic 
action  of  a  long  helix  of  wire  carrying  an  electric 
current  is  approximately  solenoidal).  If  the 
magnet  consists  of  a  thin  sheet  with  all  the 
molecular  magnets  side  by  side,  having  their 
north  poles  on  one  face  of  the  slieet  and  their 
south  poles  on  the  other,  it  is  called  a  'lamellar' 
distribution.  (Thus  the  magnetic  action  of  a 
single  loop  of  wire  carrying  an  electric  current 
has  this  lamellar  property.) 

Lines  of  magnetic  force  may  be  drawn  by 
placing  a  small  magnetic  needle  at  different 
points  in  the  field  of  force  and  noting  its  direc- 
tion. Still  another  method  is  to  sprinkle  iron 
filings  through  the  field,  e.g.  over  a  glass  plate 
or  smooth  piece  of  paper;  each  filing  becomes 
magnetized  by  induction,  and  if  the  filings  are 
jarred  slightly  each  will  turn  and  place  itself 
along  the  line  of  force  at  the  point  where  it  is. 
(Actually  there  will  be  a  force  of  attraction 
toward  the  magnet;  but  it  is  resisted  by  the 
friction   between  the   filing  and   its  supporting 

Slate  or  paper.)  It  may  be  observed  imme- 
iately  that  lines  of  force  join  opposite  poles 
of  magnets  in  the  air;  and,  since  the  molecules 
of  a  magnetic  substance  are  also  magnets,  the 
lines  of  force  can  be  imagined  as  proceeding  from 
molecule  to  molecule  inside  the  magnet.  In  this 
sense,  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  continuous 
closed  curves — not  like  lines  of  electric  force 
which  end  on  charged  surfaces.  Tubes  can  be 
imagined  constructed,  by  choosing  somewhere  in 
a  magnetic  field  a  small  closed  curve,  and  draw- 
ing through  each  point  of  it  the  line  of  force. 
Such  tubes  are  continuous  and  closed  like  an 
ordinary  piece  of  rubber  tubing  with  its  two 
ends  brought  together.  If  the  cross-section  of 
these  tubes  is  so  chosen  that  the  number  passing 
out  at  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  on  which  there 
is  a  magnetic  charge  m  is  47rr»,  they  are  called 
'tubes  of  induction.'  It  is  shown  in  electricity 
that  if  the  number  of  such  tubes  passing  through 
a  closed  circuit  of  wire  is  changed,  there  will 
be  an  induced  current  in  the  metallic  circuit; 
the  total  quantity  of  electricity  carried  by  this 
current  varies  directly  as  the  change  in  the 
number  of  tubes  of  induction.  This  gives  the 
simplest  and  most  accurate  method  of  deter- 
mining the  distribution  of  magnetic  charge  over 
the  surface  of  a  magnet.  If  the  magnet  is  in  the 
form  of  a  rod.  a  coil  of  wire  having  its  two 
ends  joined  to  a  galvanometer  may  be  slipped 
over  it.  The  tubes  of  induction  enter  the  magnet 
wherever  there  is  any  south  magnetic  charge,  i.e. 
where  the  south  poles  of  the  molecular  magnets 
reach  the  surface,  and  leave  it  where  there  is 
any  north  magnetic  charge,  i.e.  where  the  north 


poles  of  the  molecular  magnets  reach  the  aurfaoe. 
Tubes  are  crowded  together  about  the  middle 
of  the  rod  and  then  escape  at  the  sides  and 
south  ends,  returning  into  the  sides  and  end  at 
the  other  pole  of  the  rod.  As  the  small  explor- 
ing coil  is  pushed  along  the  rod  from  the  centre 
to  the  north  end,  the  number  of  tubes  inside 
decreases,  owing  to  the  passage  out  from  the  rod 
of  the  tubes  of  induction;  the  induced  quantity 
of  electricity  measures  the  decrease  in  the  tubes; 
that  is,  the  number  of  tubes  leaving  the  sides  of 
the  magnet,  and  therefore  the  magnetic  charge 
over  them,  because  one  tube  corresponds  to  a 
magnetic  charge  Aw. 

The  energy  of  a  magnetic  field  is  identical  with 
that  associated  with  an  electric  current.  (See 
Electricity.)  Whenever  attraction  or  repulsion 
is  observed  to  take  place,  the  motions  must  be 
such  as  to  decrease  the  potential  energy  and 
increase  the  kinetic,  at  least  temporarily. 

Magnetic  Pbopebties  of  Iron.  We  have  seen 
that  when  an  electric  current  is  sent  through  a 
coil  or  spiral  of  wire  the  coil  is  found  to  have  the 
properties  of  a  magnet ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  at- 
tract bits  of  iron,  deflect  a  magnetic  needle,  etc. 
The  region  around  the  spiral  when  the  current  is 
flowing  in  it  is  called  a  magnetic  field.    The 
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intensity  or  strength  of  the  field  is  defined  aa  the 
force  which  would  act  on  a  unit  north  pole,  and 
so  varies  from  point  to  point  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  spiral.  In  describing  this  field  the  con- 
vention has  been  adopted  of  imagining  the  field 
traversed  by  lines  of  force  which  indicate  by 
their  direction  the  path  the  unit  north  pole 
would  follow  if  free  to  move.  When  the  field  has 
unit  strength  it  is  said  to  contain  one  line  of 
force  per  square  centimeter  perf>endicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  line.  It  may  be  shown  that  the 
intensity  of  the  field,  or  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  per  square  centimeter  within  the  spiral 
carrying  the  current,  is  represented  by  the 
formula  H:^  OAvni,  H  being  the  intensity  of  the 
field,  n  the  number  of  turns  per  unit  length  of 
,  the  spiral,  and  i  the  current  strength  in  ampere«. 
If  now  the  coil  is  wound  on  a  core  of  iron, 
nickel,  or  cobalt,  its  properties  as  a  magnet  are 
found  to  be  greatly  intensified;  that  is  to  say, 
the  number  of  lines  of  force  per  square  centi- 
meter is  increased;  i.e.  the  core  has  bKKome  mag- 
netized. The  number  of  lines  of  force  per  square 
centimeter  within  the  core  is  called  the  indue- 
tiortf  and  is  usually  deaignated  by  the  letter  B. 
The  ratio  of  the  induction  B  to  the  intensity  of 
the  field  H  is  called  the  permeaWity,  fi;  i.e. 
B  =  fiH.     For  air  B  is  evidently  equal  to  H, 
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since  we  have  defined  H  as  the  number  of  lines 
of  force  per  square  centimeter  when  the  coil  has 
no  core.    Thus  u  for  air  is  equal  to  1. 

The  permeability  fi  differs  widely  in  different 
materials,  and  in  any  one  material  may  vary 
widely  with  the  induction  B.  For  in  any  one  of 
the  metals  above  mentioned  with  a  uniformly 
increasing  H,  B  increases  at  first  slowly,  then 
rapidly,  tnen  slowly  again,  entering  a  region  in 
which  the  increments  of  B  are  exactly  equal  to 
the  increments  of  H.  In  this  region  the  material 
is  said  to  be  saturated.  This  process  is  shown  in 
the  curve  A  in  Fig.  1.  It  will  thus  be  noticed 
that  with  increasing  values  of  H  the  ratio  of 
B  to  H  varies  widely.  In  Fig.  2,  a  curve  is  given 
which  shows  the  variation  of  the  permeability 
in  a  given  specimen  of  iron  for  different  values 
of  H;  as  indicated,  fi  increases  rapidly,  at  first 
corresponding  to  the  rapid  increase  in  B,  then 
decreases,  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the 
BH  curve  in  which  the  material  is  approaching 
saturation.  The  values  of  the  permeability  and 
so  of  the  induction  which  may  be  attained  in  iron 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  obtainable  in  other 
materials,  and  this  together  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  much  more  common  in  nature  has  led  to 
its  widespread  adoption  in  the  construction  of 
electric  machinery  and  all  apparatus  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  have  strong  magnetic  fields. 
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The  behavior  of  iron  when  subjected  to  a  mag- 
netizing force  is  usually  represented  by  the  curve 
between  the  induction  B  and  the  intensity  of  the 
force  H  mentioned  above.  Such  a  curve  taken 
from  a  particular  sample  of  soft  iron  is  shown 
in  curve  A,  Fig.  1.  With  iron  in  the  neutral 
state,  that  is,  starting  from  H=0,  with  increas- 
ing H,  B  increases  slowly  at  first,  then  very 
rapidly,  then  more  and  more  slowly,  the  curve 
approaching  a  slightly  inclined  straight  line  a 
little  above  15,000.  This  is  the  region  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  saturated  state;  that  is,  al- 
though H  may  be  continually  increased,  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  B  does  not  exceed  that  of 
H.  If  now  H  be  decreased  the  values  of  B  will 
not  traverse  the  same  path  that  they  did  for 
increasing  H^  but  the  values  of  B  will  be  higher 
for  the  same  value  of  H  than  those  on  the 
ascending  curve.  When  H  is  reduced  to  zero 
again,  B  has  still  a  considerable  value;  that  is, 
about  11,000.  There  is  thus  within  the  iron  a 
considerable  amount  of  residual  magnetism.  If 
now  H  is  increased  in  a  reverse  direction,  B  may 
be  brought  to  zero,  and  on  still  further  increase 
of  H,  begins  to  increase  in  the  other  direction; 
i.e.  the  lines  of  force  now  pass  through  the  iron 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  value  of  II  which 
is  required  to  reduce  the  residual  magnetism, 
that  is,  to  bring  B  to  the  zero  value,  is  called 
the  coercive  force.    When  H  is  increased  in  the 


reverse  direction,  the  induction  B  traces  the  same 
form  of  curve  as  during  the  original  ascent  of 
U;  that  is  to  say,  it  increases  rapidly  for  low 
values  of  U  and  then  gradually  approaches  the 
region  of  saturation.  IfiH  is  now  decreased 
again  there  is  found  to  be  a  residual  magnetism 
of  about  the  same  amount,  but  of  opposite  sign 
to  that  before  found.  If  H  is  now  increased  in 
the  same  direction  as  at  the  starting  of  tlie 
process,  the  residual  induction  is  reduced  to  zero 
only  by  a  definite  positive  value  of  H.  A  further 
increase  of  H  results  in  the  rapid  increase  of  B, 
and  the  curve'  finally  merges  into  the  yiginal 
ascending  curve.  If  now  the  same  cycle  of 
processes  be  gone  through,  the  induction  will 
traverse  the  same  paths.  The  cycle  then  forms 
a  closed  curve  of  definite  area.  If  at  any  point 
in  the  curve,  such  as  the  point  C,  H  be  de^ 
creased,  B  does  not  decrease  over  the  path  of  in- 
crease, but  tends  to  hold  its  value,  or  lags 
behind  the  change  in  H.  On  increasing  H  again 
the  lower  part  of  loop  C  is  formed,  and  on 
further  increase  the  path  joins  the  original  curve. 
This  tendency  of  B  to  hold  its  value,  or  to  lag 
behind  H  and  so  to  form  closed  loops,  is  called 
hysteresis.  When  iron  is  carried  through  the 
hysteresis  cycle  there  is  a  loss  of  energy  due 
to  molecular  friction  and  work  done  against 
other  molecular  forces  consequent  upon  the  re- 
versal of  direction  of  magnetization.  This  energy 
loss  is  manifested  in  a  heating  of  the  iron.  It 
may  be  shown  that  this  loss  in  ergs  per  cycle 
is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  hysteresis 
curve. 

The  magnetic  properties  of  iron  vary  widely 
for  different  specimens.  These  variations  depend 
in  the  first  place  on  the  past  history  of  the 
material;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  has  been 
annealed,  hardened,  stretched,  twisted,  or  sub- 
jected to  any  treatment  which  would  be  likely 
to  affect  the  molecular  structure.  In  the  second 
place,  they  depend  on  the  chemical  composition; 
that  is  to  say,  the  presence  or  absence  of  such 
substances  as  manganese,  carbon,  etc.  In  general 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  softer  the  iron  the 
greater  the  values  of  B  and  fi  which  may  be 
obtained.  The  curve  A,  Fig.  1,  is  taken  from  a 
test  on  an  average  specimen  of  good  soft  iron. 
The  maximum  value  of  B  is  about  15,000,  the 
maximum  fi  about  245,  corresponding  to  H=4.5. 
The  whole  curve  in  this  case  is  unusually  nar- 
row, and  therefore  incloses  a  small  area,  showing 
that  in  soft  iron  B  follows  H  with  greater 
readiness  than  in  harder  specimens,  and  that  the 
loss  due  to  hysteresis  is  smaller.  When  sub- 
jected to  a  magnetizing  force  the  behai^ior  of  soft 
iron  is  particularly  sensitive  to  any  kind  of 
mechanical  disturbance.  Thus  if  the  specimen 
be  lightly  tapped  while  any  given  value  of  H  is 
applied,  the  corresponding  value  of  B  may  be 
largely  increased.  It  retains  considerable  resid- 
ual magnetism  if  undisturbed,  but  this  residual 
practically  disappears  if  the  iron  is  tapped  or 
heated,  or  the  molecular  structure  is  disturbed 
in  any  way.  If  soft  iron  is  mechanically  hard- 
ened in  anv  wav,  that  is  to  sav,  if  it  is  ham- 
mered,  rolled,  stretched,  or  twisted,  its  per- 
meability and  value  of  residual  magnetism  are 
much  lessened,  and  the  coercive  force  is  in- 
creased. 

If,  while  the  iron  is  on  the  descending  part  of 
the  hysteresis  curve  and  so  has  the  higher  value 
of  B  for  any  given  value  of  H,  an  electric  oscil- 
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lation  is  caused  to  pass  through  a  coil  sur- 
rounding the  specimen,  it  is  found  that  the  value 
of  B  drops  suddenly  to  the  lower  value,  that  i&, 
the  value  on  the  ascending  part  of  the  curve.  The 
electric  oscillation  Bet#  up  a  molecular  disturb- 
ance. This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  the  magnetic 
detector  used  in  wireless  telegraphy.  The  sud- 
den decrease  in  induction  is  used  to  induce  an 
electric  impulse  in  an  auxiliary  circuit  contain- 
ing a  telephone.  The  effect  of  hardening  is 
shown  in  curve  D,  Fig.  1,  which  is  taken  from  a 
test  on  the  same  sample  of  iron  which  gave  the 
curve  A^  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  harden- 
ing process  of  rolling  and  stretching.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  maximum  values  of  B  are 
lessened,  the  permeability  is  less  throughout, 
the  residual  magnetism  is  less,  the  coercive  force 
greater,  and  the  area  of  the  closed  curve  ap- 
preciably larger. 

When  iron  is  subjected  to  such  mechanical 
treatments  as  those  mentioned  above,  and  to 
annealing,  hardening  by  quenching,  tempering, 
etc.,  the  various  resulting  grades  of  steel  have 
widely  different  magnetic  qualities  aside  from 
those  due  to  differences  in  chemical  composition. 
Speaking  generally,  a  mild  or  soft  steel  is  also 
magnetically  soft;  that  is  to  say,  fi  is  high  and 
the  coercive  force  low.  The  harder  the  steel  the 
greater  its  magnetic  hardness.  This  has  been 
already  illustrated  in  the  two  curves  given 
above.  If  two  samples  of  steel  differ  in  the 
amounts  of  carbon  contained  in  them,  the  one 
having  the  greater  amount  is  both  mechanically 
and  magnetically  the  harder,  the  permeability 
is  lower,  the  coercive  force  higher.  For  this 
reason  permanent  magnets  are  made  of  steel. 
Also  a  specimen  hardened  by  tempering  is  found 
to  be  much  harder  than  one  of  the  same  chemical 
composition  which  has  been  annealed. 

Other  substances  than  carbon  affect  the  mag- 
netic quality  of  iron,  sometimes  very  greatly; 
chromium  and  tungsten  increase  the  coercive 
force  tremendously.  For  this  reason  tungsten  is 
generally  used  in  magnet  steel.  The  coercive 
force  in  soft  iron  is  about  2,  while  that  in 
tungsten  steel  may  exceed  60.  Cast  iron  reaches 
a  somewhat  lower  magnetization  than  wrought 
iron  or  steel,  even  for  high  values  of  H.  When 
saturated  B  is  about  three-quarters  of  the  best 
values  in  iron.  For  moderate  values  of  H  in 
permeability  and  coercive  force  it  generally  re- 
sembles mild  steel. 

In  certain  alloys  of  iron  there  is  a  marked 
absence  of  magnetic  quality.  The  presence  of 
manganese  in  large  quantities  is  particularly 
detrimental.  Thus  in  manganese  steel,  which 
contains  about  12  per  cent,  of  manganese  and 
1  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  permeability  is  only 
about  1.4,  and  is  fairly  constant  in  weak  and 
strong  fields;  also,  there  is  practically  no  resid- 
ual nin^netism.  Nickel  steel  is  also  most  re- 
markable. A  specimen  containing  25  per  cent, 
of  nickel  was  found  to  be  practically  non-mag- 
netic under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperature, 
its  permeability  being  practically  constant  at 
1.4.  Thus  we  have  an  alloy  of  two  metals,  each 
itself  strongly  majmetic,  which  has  a  practical 
absence  of  all  magnetic  quality.  This  alloy  is 
also  interesting  in  the  further  fact  that  when 
cooled  to  very  low  temperatures  it  becomes 
strongly  magnetic  and  remains  so  after  the 
temperature  rises  to  ordinary  values. 

The  effect  of  increase  of  temperature  generally 


IB  to  increase  the  magnetic  properties  of  iron 
when  the  nutgnetizing  force  is  low.  This  increase 
continues  up  to  a  temperature  of  775**  C,  and 
beyond  this  temperature  the  iron  suddenly  be- 
comes practically  non-magnetic.  This  tempera- 
ture is  known  as  the  critical  temperature  of 
magnetization,  and  the  evidence  is  plentiful  from 
other  facts  that  there  is  a  deciaed  molecular 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  iron  at  this  point. 
For  instance,  this  is  the  region  known  as  the 
point  of  recalescence  in  the  cooling  of  iron  from 
white  heat.  The  suddenness  of  this  loss  of  mag- 
netic quality  with  temperature  is  less  as  the 
magnetizing  force  is  greater,  and  for  large  values 
of  H  it  may  even  happen  that  the  permea- 
bility decreases  with  increase  of  temperature. 

We  have  seen  that  the  area  of  the  loop  of  hys- 
teresis represents  a  loss  of  energy.  This  fact  is 
of  no  special  importance  if  the  magnetization  is 
constant  and  in  one  direction;  but  if  the  mag- 
netization varies,  or  if  it  reverses  many  times 
per  second,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  electrical 
apparatus,  this  loss  may  be  quite  appreciable. 
Thus  in  the  magnetic  circuits  of  dynamo-electric 
machines  the  magnetization  in  the  fields  is  al- 
ways in  one  direction,  and  henoe  wrought  iron  of 
high  permeability  is  used.     In  the  armatureSy 
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however,  and  in  alternating  current  apparatus  in 
which  the  induction  rapidly  changes  direction, 
the  loss  may  be  quite  great  and  it  directly  af- 
fects the  efficiency  of  the  machine.  (See  Dt- 
namo-Electsig  MACHmEBT.)  Henoe,  in  these 
latter  cases,  the  iron  is  worked  at  lower  induc- 
tion and  must  be  soft  so  as  to  give  a  narrow 
hysteresis  curve.  Steinmetz  has  expressed  a 
convenient  law  for  this  loss.  It  is  stated  in  the 
formula  W  =  j/  B'**.  W  is  the  loss  in  ergs  per 
cycle,  B  is  the  maximum  induction,  and  9  is  ^ 
constant  of  the  material;  n  varies  frj^m  .00124 
to  .0055  and  for  good  annealed  iron  has  an 
average  value  of  .0033.  It  may  be  as  high  as 
.015  for  steel  and  .08  for  tungsten  and  manganese 
steel.  Thus  at  60  cycles  per  second  if  the  induc- 
tion be  6000,  for  9  =  .0033  the  loss  in  100  co. 
cms.  would  be  2.1  X  10^  ergs  per  second  or  2.1 
watts.  Closely  allied  With  the  hysteresis  loss 
for  alternating  magnetization  is  the  so-called 
Foucault  or  eddy  current  loss.  When  the  in- 
duction alternates  it  Induces  currents  in  numer- 
ous little  closed  paths  in  the  body  of  the  iron 
due  to  its  electrical  conductivity.  These  cur- 
rents, therefore,  cause  a  loss  of  energy.  To  di- 
minish these  losses  the  iron  is  laminated  so  as 
to  cut  down  the  number  of  closed  circuits  in  the 
body  of  the  iron.    In  measuring  iron  lotaea  doe 
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to  «1temmting  magnetization  it  is  very  difficult  to  'magnetic   atormi,'   when   sudden   and   most  vio- 

separate    these    losses.      In    practice    thej    are  lent  changes   in   the  elements   take   place.     The 

measured  tosetber  and  the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  occurrence  of  these  storms  obeTS  the  same  law 

3   give   the  loss   per   pound   of  good   soft  sheet  as   that  of  sun-spots   on   the  aun;   and   the   ex- 

■teel  .011   inch  thick  at  different  inductions  for  planation  of  neitQer  is  as  jet  known.     In  addi- 

2S,  SO,  and  133  cycles  per  second.  tlou  to  the  periodic  changes  for  each  day  and 

BiBUOOBAPBT.     The   books  of  reference   men-  each  year,  there  is  a  'aecular*  change  of  ail  the 

tioned  in  the  article  Elsctricitt  will  also  suf-  elements- which   has  not  yet  been   shown  to   be 

flee  for  the  subject  of  Magnetism,  while  in  addi-  periodic.     If  one  were  to  look  down  a  freely  sus- 

lion  Ewing.  Magnetic  Indifclion  (London,  1900),  pended  magnetic  needle  from  its  centre,  it  would 

And    DuBoia,   The   MagnetUi   Circuit   in    Theory  seem  to  point  to  some  point  on  the  surf  ace  of  the 

and  Practice,   translated  by  Atkinson    {London,  earth.    The  position  of  this  point  is  slowly  mov- 

1896),  are  to  be  recommended.  ing  from  year  to  year;  and  since  the  year  ISM 

KAON^TISK,  Anihal.    See  HypiiDTtBH.  it  nas  moved  in  approiimately  an  ellipse  over 

KAQNBTISX,   Tebbestbiai-     The  fact  that  about   two-thirds    of    the    circumference    in   the 

the  earth  has  magnetic  properties  over  ita  sur-  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.    Jf  nothing 

faoe  is  shown  by  the  behavior  of  a  freely  sua-  happens  to  disturb  the  orderly  march  of  events, 

pended  magnetic  needle,  which  at  any  one  place  the  magnetic  elements  at  London  in  about  the 

on  the  earth's  surface  takes  a  definite  direction,  year  2010  will  be  the  same  as  they  were  in  1640. 

and  so  indicate  the  direction  of  .the  magnetic  The  simplest  and  most  instructive  manner  of 

line  of  force   at  that   point   due   to  the  earth's  considering  the  magnetic  properties  ot  the  earth 

action.     Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  earth,  is  to  imagine  drawn  on  its  surface: 


Oxtit  ihowing  Ud«  or  nquitl  magiuUedKtlnKtton  lor  ItOS  (BrtUih  Admlnltf ).    FnU  Hum  IiullcBt«  vMt  d«UDatioii 

its   magnetic   Qeld   in  any   limited  space — e.g.   a         (1)   A  series  of  lines  such  that  at  any  point 

few  cubic  meters — is  uniform.     The  intensity  of  of  one  line  the  declination  is  the  same.     "These 

this  Held  at  any  point  and  its  direction  are  called  are  called  'isogMials'  or  isogenic  lines   (q.v.). 
the  'magnetic  elements'  ot  that  point.     To  locate         (2)   A  series  of  lines  such  that  at  any  point 

the  direction  the  simplest  method  is  to  consider  of  one  line  the  inclination  is  the  same.    These  are 

a  plane  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  called  'isoclinals'  (q,v.).  The  'magnetic  poles' are 

and  the  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle — this  defined  to  l>e  those  points  where  the  dip  is  90°. 
is   the   'magnetic   meridian' — and  another  plane  (3)   A  series  of  lines  such  that  at  any  point 

drawn   horizontally   through   the   middle  of   the  of  one  line  the  intensity  of  the  field  is  the  same. 

needle.    The  angle  made  by  the  magnetic  merid-  These  are  called  'iaodynamic  lines'   (q.v.). 
Ian   and   the  geographic   meridian   is  called   the         There  are  other  lines  which  may  be  drawn,  but 

'declination';   that  made  by*the  direction  of  the  these  three  sets  are  the  most  important.     They 

needle  and  the  horizontal  plane,  the  'inclination'  are   changing   from   year  to  year  owing  to  the 

or  'dip.'    All   three  of  these  quantities,   the   in-  'secular  variation.'     The  origin  of  the  magnetic 

tensity,  the  declination,  and  the  inclination,  can  action   of   the  earth   is   not   known ;   but   it  un- 

be  determined  at  any  one  point  on   the  earth's  doubtedly  has  some  connection  with  the  fact  that 

aurface.    As  they  are  all  varying  slightly  eontinu-  the  earth  is  a  huge  portion  of  matter  rotating 

ously,  in  most  magnetic  observatories  automatic  rapidly  on  its  axis.     It  can  be  shown  that  only 

self- registering  devices  are  used  to  secure  records  a  portion — about  one-fortieth — of  the  magnetiza- 

■ot  these  fluctuations.     See  MAansroMET^.  tion  of  the  earth  can  be  due  to  causes  eitemal  to 

There   are   daily   vibrations   of   the   elements,  itself;  undoubtedly,  however,  some  of  the  lluctua- 

annual  ones,  and  others  also.     That  is,  the  daily  tions  of  the  magnetic  elements  are  due  to  currents 
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HiBTOBicAL  Sketch.  The  diacoveiy  of  tha  South  Mountain,  Pa.,  and  in  Virginia  and  North 
change  in  the  declination  from  point  to  point  Qn  Carolina.  It  ia  usuallj  associate  with  Archean 
the  earth's  surface  is  generally  attributed  to  gneisses  and  crystalline  limestones.  Deposit*  of 
Columbus,  1492.  Robert  Norman,  an  instrument  magnetite  are  hIbo  known  in  Minnesota,  Mis- 
maker  in  London,  first  noticed  the  dip  of  a  m«g-  souri,  Colorado,  Utah,  California,  and  in  foreign 
netic  needle  in  1576,  The  first  real  investigation  countries.  The  important  iron  industry  of  Xor- 
of  magnetic  phenomena,  and  in  particular  the  way  and  Sweden  is  largely  based  upon  magnetite 
first  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetisni,  is  due  to  ores.  As  a  rocii-forming  mineral  it  is  almost 
Gilbert,  1600.  The  first  magnetic  charts  ever  universally  distributed  throughout  the  igneous, 
published  were  those  of  Halley — lines  of  equal  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  pro- 
declination— in  ITOl,  the  result  of  two  long  voy-  duction  of  magnetite  in  the  United  States  in 
ages.  The  diurnal  variation  was  discovered  in  IBOl  was  1,813,070  tons.  See  InoR. 
1722  by  Graham,  an  instrument  maker  in  Lon-  MAOKETO-EIiECTRIC  UACHIKE.  A  ma- 
don.  The  idea  of  taking  systematic  observations  chine  for  generating  electricity  by  rotating  a  coil 
of  the  magnetic  elements  at  different  points  on  of  wire  in  the  field  of  a  permanent  magnet  usnal- 
the  earth  is  due  to  Humboldt.  The  first  to  make  ly  of  the  horae-shoe  type.  The  principle  of  the 
accurate  observations  of  all  the  elements  was,  instrument  will  be  found  described  under  Dr- 
however,  Gauss.  The  most  important  modem  nauo-Electrio  Machirebt,  and  it  is  sufficient 
work  is  that  of  Schmidt,  Schuster,  RUcker,  Mas-  here  to  mention  a  few  of  its  most  important  uses. 


Chart  Bhowlng  lines  of  equal  magnetic  Inellnatloo  (or  HOB  (Brltleh  Admiraltj).    Full  line,  iudlcatfl 
Inclination  and  broken  lines  decnulog. 

cart,  and  Bauer.  Consult:  Mascart,  Magnitisme  A  magneto  machine  is  usually  employed  in  blast- 
ierrestre  (Paris,  1900)  ;  Terrestrial  Hagnctiam,  ing  to  detonate  the  charge.  By  means  of  a  rack 
a  journal  published  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer,  Balti-  and  pinion  attached  to  the  orraature  the  latter 
more.  Md.;  and  the  various  reports  and  other  is  rapidly  rotated  and  a  current  generated  which 
publications  of  the  Division  of  Terrestrial  Mag-  heats  a  platinum  wire  and  eipliSes  a  fulminat«- 
netism  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  cap.  (See  Blasting.)  Even  more  familiar  is 
Survey,  especially  The  United  States  Magnetic  the  magneto  call  bell  used  in  connection  with 
Declination  Tables  and  laogonic  Charts  and  Prin-  the  telephone  (q.v.).  By  turning  the  crank  « 
eipal  Facts  Relating  to  the  Earth's  Magnetism  large  toothed  wheel  gearing  into  a  smaller  toothed 
(Washington,  1902).  wheel  on  the  armature  shaft  is  revolved,  and  a 
MAaNETITB,  or  Magnetic  Iron  Obe.  An  current  generated  which  causes  the  bell  at  the 
oxide  of  iron  (Fe,0,)  containing  72.4  per  cent,  distant  sUtion  to  ring.  Magneto-electric  ma- 
metallic  iron.  It  has  an  iron-black  color,  semi-  chines  are  also  employed  for  generating  small 
metallic  lustre,  hardness  of  from  5.5  to  6.6  on  currents  for  medical  use.    See  Dtkamo-Electuc 

the  mineral  scale,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  from     Machinery.  

4  to  S.     The  crystalline  form  is  isometric,  com-  KAO'NETOH'ETEIl  (from  Ok. /lAyrtn,  moff- 

monly  octahedra  and  dodecnhedra,  but  it  also  oc-  nSs,  magnet  +  lUrpor,   tnefron,  measure).     Any 

curs  massive  and  in  granular  aggregates.    Alag-  compass  needle  so  mounted  that  its  angular  de- 

netite  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  ores  by  flections  may  be  measured  is  a  magnetometer.       It 

its  strong  magnetic  properties;  and  in  some  cases  may  he  a  simple  small  magnetic  needle  supported 

it  als'i  exhibits   polarity,  being  then   known   as  upon  a  point  and  swinging  over  a  divided  circle, 

lodestone.     It  is  one  of  the  most  important  com-  or   it  may  be  a   large   magnet  hanging  upon  a 

mercial  sources  of  iron,  and  is  extensively  mined  fibre  of  silk  or  quartz  or  other  material,  and  the 

in   many   parts   of   the   world.      In   the   United  defiections  read  with  a  mirror  on  the  magnet  and 

States  it  occurs  in  large  deposits  along  the  Ap-  using  a  telescope  and  scale  or  a  refiected  beam  of 

palachians,  especially  in  the  Adirondacks,  in  the  light.      In   a   simple   magnetometer   the   magnet 

Highlands   of   New   York   and   New   Jersey,   at  hangs  in  a  small  house  or  box  of  wood  or  copper 
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and  the  attached  mirror  is  visible  through  the 
little  window.  The  magnet  and  mirror  are  sus- 
pended upon  the  long  Bilk  or  quartz  fibre  in  the 
tube  at  the  top  of  the  instrument.    Fig.  1  shows 
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(q.T.)  and  its  varistiona;  that  is  to  aay,  it  will 
show  the  deviation  between  the  magnetic  north 
as  shown  by  the  needle,  and  the  true  north  aa 
determined  bj  astronomicat  observations.  When 
the  magnet  is  larger  and  supported,  (or  example, 
on  two  fibres,  as  in  Fig.  2,  then  the  instrument 
is  so  set  up  that  the  biSfar  suspension  holds  the 
magnet  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 


In  this  position  the  magnetometer  r 
a  more  complicated  form  of  magnetometer  with  st^ngth  of  the  horizontal  force  of  the  earth's 
an  atUched  W  for  supporting  the  magnet  whose  "'«"'*"=  ,?^<''  **=»"«,'*  tl^'^  latter  increases 
strength  is  to  be  measured,  and  which  is  placed  *''™.}''A '"^'i'L,''^*^?  ^  twisted  a  little  more, 
at  a  definite  disUnce  from  the  magnetoSieter,  ""f  ''>*'*  «»';*''*  8*'^  decreases  then  the  b.filnr 
"  untwists  a  little. 

A  magnet  so  mounted  that  it  can  swing  in  a 
vertical  plane  will  similarly  give  the  inclination 


of  the  earth's  field,  or  the  'dip'  and  its  varia- 
tions. Spots  of  light  reflected  from  mirrors  oa 
the  needles  of  these  three  last  forms  and  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  moving  strip  of  photographic 
paper  will  give  an  autographic  record  of  the 
variations  of  these  three  components  of  the  field 
of  the  earth's  magnetism,  namely  the  declination, 
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panTiiig  sketch.  Tbese  instruments  aie  used  at 
the  various  permanent  statioDs  of  the  Division 
of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  of  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Surrey.  Fi^.  4  and  5  show 
a  theodolite  used  for  the  det«rminatioD  of  the  kb- 
troDomical  meridian,  or  true  north,  at  a  certain 
given  station,  and  a  standard  form  of  magnetome- 
ter.   In  this  th«  astronomical  meridian  is  detec- 
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book,  to  be  sung  or  said  after  the  first  lesson  at 
evening  prayer.  It  was  omitted  in  the  Americtui 
prayer-book,  but  restored  at  the  recent  revision- 

KAQKIT'DDE  (Lst.  magnituda,  from  mag- 
tuM,  great),  Pebception  of.  Size  or  magnitude, 
psychologically  regarded,  is  a  quantitative  de- 
termination of  extension.  For  its  perception,  see 
Extension,  and  tlie  perceptions  of  Foaii,  Dis- 
tance OB  Depth,  Locauty,  and  Moveuent, 

KAONOIiIA.  A  town  and  the  county-seat  of 
Columbia  County,  Ark.,  140  miles  southwest  of 
Little  Rock,  on  a  spur  of  the  Saint  Louis  South- 
western Railroad,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Louisi- 
ana and  Northwest  Railroad  (Map;  Arkansas,  B 
4).  It  is  the  centre  of  a  fertile  region,  having 
valuable  timber  lands,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in 
cotton,  fruit,  and  lumber,  its  commercial  inter- 
ests being  of  considerable  importance.  Popula- 
tion, in  1S90,  1466;  in  1900,  1614. 

KAaNOLIA  (Neo-Lat.,  named  In  honor  of 
Fierre  Magnol,  a  French  botanist  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century).  A  genus  of  large-leaved 
beautiful  trees  of  the  natural  order  Magnoliacec, 
with  large  solitary  flowers,  having  a  calyx  of 
three  sepals,  a  corolla  of  six  to  twelve  petals, 
and  oarpela  arranged  in  cones.  The  species  are 
natives  chiefly  of  North  America,  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  China,  and  Japan.  The  wood  is  in 
general  soft,  spongy,  and  of  little  value.  Mag- 
nolia grandifiora,  sometimes  csHed  the  big  laurel, 
is  a  lofty  and  magnificent  evergreen,  rendered 
conspicuous  at  a  great  distance  by  its  white 
flowers  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  It  is 
found  in  the  lower  districts  from  North  Carolina 
to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  Magitotia  Vmbrelta  is 
found  on  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  extends 
as  far  north  as  latitude  43°.  From  the  radiated 
manner  in  which  its  leaves  are  disposed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  it  is  called  umbrella 
tree.  It  has  very  large  white  flowers.  Magnolitt 
acumtnala,  cucumber  tree,  inhabits  the  same 
districts,  and  is  a  lofty  tree  with  greenish-yellow 
flowers,   which   are   less   admired   than   those  of 


mined  with  the  theodolite,  which  is  then  replaced 
on  the  mounting  by  the  magnetometer.  The  read- 
er can  And  full  descriptions  of  magnetometers  in 
the  Bulletins  of  the  Division  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Oeodetic 
Survey  and  in  the  issues  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism 
(Baltimore,  current).  The  older  forms  of  mag- 
netic instruments  will  be  found  described  in  tlie 
larger  treatises  on  physics,  while  the  simple  ap- 
paratus is  discussed  briefly  in  Thompson,  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(enlarged  ed.,  New  York,   1901). 

MAGNinCAT  (Lat.  Magnificat  anima  mea 
Dominuik,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord).  The 
song  of  thanksgiving  originally  uttered  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (see  Luke  i.  46-65),  and 
later  incorporated  into  the  service  of  vespers, 
in  nhich  it  forms  the  principal  part,  correspond' 
ing  to  the  other  'evangplical  canticle,'  the  Bene- 
dictus,  at  lauds.  At  solemn  vespers,  during  the 
singing  of  the  Magnificat,  the  altar  i»  censed  by 
the  officiant,  vested  in  a  cope.  The  English  ver- 
sion was  incorporated  in  the  Anglican  prayer- 


other  species.  Magnolia  glauca,  white  bay, 
beaverwood.  swamp  sassafras,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Virginia,  and  Carolina,  is  a  tree  or 
shrub  of  15  to  2D  feet  in  height,  with  beautiful 
fragrant  white  llowera.  The  yiilan,  or  Chinese 
magnolia  (Magnolia  Y-ulan),  has  been  much  cul- 
tivated in  China  for  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years,  for  its  profuse,  beautiful,  fragrant  whits 
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flowers,  which  appear  before  the  deciduous  leaves. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  ornamental  trees,  and 
succeeds  in  most  of  the  United  States  from  New 
York  southward.  It  is  followed  by  Magnolia 
Soulangiarui,  a  horticultural  variety,  and  Mag- 
nolia  obovata,  a  Japanese  species,  with  purplish 
tinted  flowers.  Magnolia  macrophylla  and  Mag- 
nolia Fraaeri,  American  species,  have  about  the 
same  range  as  Magnolia  grandiflora,  are  trees 
40  to  50  feet  in  height  and  are  conspicuous  for 
the  size  of  their  leaves,  which  in  Magnolia 
macrophylla  become  from  two  to  three  feet  long 
and  a  foot  across.  Their  flowers  are  rose  red, 
the  petals  three  to  six  inches  long.  The  genus 
Magnolia  appears  first  in  the  Cretaceoiis  rocks  of 
Europe,  and  its  fruits  and  leaves  are  abundant  in 
the  succeeding  Tertiary  deposits  of  North  Amer- 
ica, Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia,  and  also  from 
the  Arctic  regions  far  outside  the  limits  of  its 
present  distribution. 

HAO^TJS.  The  name  of  several  kings  of 
Norway,  Denmark,  or  Sweden.  Magnus  I.,  the 
Good,  King  of  Norway  (1035-47),  and  of  Den- 
mark ( 1042-47 ) ,  was  a  son  of  Saint  Olaf  (q.v.) . — 
Magnus  II.,  the  Barefooted,  King  of  Norway 
about  1003-1 103,  conquered  the  Orkneys  and  Heb- 
rides, and  was  killed  in  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 
— ^Magnus  Eriksson  became  King  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  in  1319.  He  gave  Norway  to  his  son 
Haakon  about  1343.  He  reigned  in  Sweden  until 
1363,  when  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  who 
gave  the  crown  to  Albert  of  Mecklenburg.  Mag- 
nus died  in  1374. 

MAGNUS,  mflg^nvs,  Eouabo  (1790-1872).  A 
German  painter,  bom  in  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
the  natural  sciences  and  philosophy  at  the  univer- 
sity, besides  architecture  and  painting  at  the 
academy.  Subsequent  travels  in  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  Spain  contributed  essentially  to  his 
artistic  development,  and  after  his  return  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  l]«came  a  member  of  the  Academy  in 
1837  and  professor  in  1844,  he  occupied  for  a 
long  time  an  influential  position  in  the  artistic 
world.  Of  his  few  genre  pictures,  "The  Return  of 
the  Klepht"  (1836,  National  Gallery,  Berlin) 
is  the  most  noteworthy,  but  his  fame  rests  on 
the  subtle  reflnement  and  sterling  technique  of 
his  numerous  portraits,  among  which  only  those 
of  "Jenny  Lind,"  "Thorwaldsen"  (both  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Berlin),  "Field  Marshal 
Wrangel,"  "Henriette  Sontag,"  and  "Adolf  Men- 
zel,"  may  be  mentioned  as  conspicuous  examples. 
To  his  mastery  in  portraying  women  an  entire 
gallery  of  likenesses  bears  witness. 

MAONX7S,  Heinmch  Gustav  (1802-70).  A 
German  physicist  and  chemist,  born  at  Bierlin. 
He  studied  at  Berlin  and  under  Berzelius  at 
Stockholm.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  had 
already  made  important  contributions  to  chemis- 
try, and  in  1834  was  made  extraordinary  and 
in  1845  full  professor  of  physics  and  technol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Berlin.  His  original  in- 
vestigations include  important  experiments  on 
the  transmission  of  heat  through  gases,  a  series 
of  determinations  of  the  vapor  tension  of  water 
at  different  temperatures,  and  of  the  vapor  ten- 
sions of  homogeneous  liquid  mixtures,  etc.  Con- 
sult Hofmann,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  Oustav  Mag- 
nus (Berlin,  1871). 

MAGNTJS^  Olaus  (c.  1490- 1568).  A  Swedish 
historian,  bom  at  LinkOping.    Following  the  lead 


of  his  elder  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala, 
he  entered  the  Church,  and  was  an  archdeacon  by 
1523.  After  the  Reformation  both  brothers  went 
to  live  in  Rome,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  Arch- 
bishop (1544)  Olaus  became  his  titular  succes- 
sor. Two  years  afterwards,  Paul  III.  sent  him  to 
the  Coimcil  of  Trent,  and  his  Historia  de  Oenti- 
hua  8eptentrionalib%i9  was  published  in  1856.  It 
has  been  translated  into  four  modern  languages 
and  is  valuable  to  students  of  the  local  color  of 
that  era. 

MAGNTXSEN,  mtg^nlPS-Ben,  Finn  (1781- 
1847).  A  Norse  scholar  and  archseologist.  He 
was  born  August  27,  1781,  at  Skalholt,  in  Ice- 
land. He  practiced  law,  but  his  strong  bent 
toward  archaeological  pursuits  led  him  in  1812 
to  return  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self with  much  zeal  to  his  favorite  studies,  under 
the  direction  of  his  distinguished  countrymen 
Thorkelin  and  Thorlacius.  In  1816  he  obtained 
a  chair  of  literature  in  the  university.  Among 
his  earliest  and  most  noteworthy  works  are  his 
papers  on  the  aboriginal  home  and  earliest  mi- 
grations of  the  Caucasian  races  (1818);  his 
contributions  to  northern  archaeology  (1820); 
the  indices,  glossaries,  and  lexicon  which  he 
compiled  for  the  elucidation  of  the  second  and 
third  of  the  Ame-Magnusen  editions  of  the  Ed- 
das  (1818  and  1828) ;  his  comprehensive  trans- 
lation of  the  Elder  Edda,  JEldre  Edda,  overaat 
og  forklaret  (1824) ;  and  his  exposition  of  the 
same  work  ( Eddalitren  og  den$  OprindeUe,  1824- 
26).  Among  his  later  works,  his  Runamo  og 
Runerne  (1841)  has  given  rise  to  much  angry 
discussion;  and  although  many  of  his  interpret- 
ations of  assumed  runes  have  been  proved  to  be 
untenable,  the  learning  and  acumen  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  runes  generally 
have  thrown  great  light  on  this  branch  of  archae- 
ology. In  conjunction  with  Rafn,  Magnusen  elu- 
cidated the  history  and  antiquities  of  Greenland 
in  an  able  work  {Oronlanda  hiatoriake  Mindes- 
mcprker,  1838-45) ;  and  he  subsequently  prose- 
cuted a  similar  course  of  inquiry  in  regard  to 
Russia  in  Antiguit48  ruases  (1850-52).  In  ad- 
dition to  these  works,  Magnusen  annotated  many 
of  the  most  important  remains  of  old  northern 
literature,  as  the  Heimakringla,  HakonarmcU,  Law- 
d€ela-8aga,  etc.;  and  besides  numerous  mono- 
^aphs  on  archaeological  and  historic  subjects  of 
interest,  made  many  valuable  contributions  to 
current  Icelandic  literature.  He  died  December 
24,  1847. 

KAONUSSOir,  mAg^nl^-sdn,  Abni  (1663- 
1730).  A  Norse  scholar  and  antiquary,  bom  in 
Iceland.  After  studying  at  home  Magnusson 
went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  soon  after  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Royal  Archives.  In  1701 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  northern 
antiquities  at  the  university.  From  1702  till 
1712  he  traveled  through  Iceland  as  a  member  of 
a  commission,  and  at  this  time  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  famous  collection  that  bears  his  name. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  Magnusson's  industry  and 
enthusiasm  that  so  much  of  the  classical  litera- 
ture of  Iceland  has  been  preserved.  After  return- 
ing to  Denmark  he  continued  to  add  to  his 
collection,  at  the  same  time  making  copious 
notes.  In  1728  about  two-thirds  of  the  manu- 
scripts were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  remainder, 
together  with  Magnusson's  whole  fortune,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  university  library,  where  they 
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are  now  lodged.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the 
collection,  with  a  biography  of  Magnusaon  and 
other  related  matter,  has  been  published  by  the 
present  custodian,  Dr.  Kr.  Kaalund  (1888-94). 
Although  Ikiagnusson  published  some  historical 
works,  he  is  chiefly  remembered  as  a  collector, 
lie  died  on  a  visit  to  Iceland,  January  6,  1730. 

MA^OO  (Lat,  from  Gk.Udyiitv,Mag6n).  A 
name  common  in  Carthaginian  history.  The  most 
famous  of  those  who  bore  it  was  Mago,  the  son 
of  Hamilcar  Barca,  a  younger  brother  of  Hanni- 
bal. He  participated  in  the  invasion  of  Italy  and 
after  the  battle  of  Canme  opposed  the  Roman 
armies  in  Spain  for  many  years.  In  B.c.  206  he 
crossed  over  into  Liguria,  but  was  defeated  in  a 
battle  there,  and  on  the  way  home  died  of  his 
wounds  (B.C.  203). 

UAGOF^FIN,  Bebiah  (1815-85).  An  Ameri- 
can politician,  bom  in  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  He 
graduated  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  in 
1835,  and  at  the  law  school  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity in  1838,  after  which  he  began  to  practice 
at  Jackson,  Miss.  In  1850  he  returned  to  Har- 
rodsburg, was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  and 
became  an  active  leader  of  the  Union  branch  of 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  defeated  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  1859;  but  in  1859  was  elected 
Governor  for  a  four  years*  term.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  *  Crittenden  compromise,* 
and  after  the  actual  beginning  of  hostilities  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  secure  Kentucky's  neutrality, 
and  to  prevent  her  citizens  from  taking  any  part 
in  the  war  on  either  side.  He  refused  to  pay  any 
attention  to  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops,  and 
followed  his  refusal  by  proclamations  prohibiting 
recruiting  in  Kentucky  for  either  Federal  or  Con- 
federate armies.  He  sent  public  letters  to  both 
Lincoln  and  Davis,  stating  his  position,  and  de- 
manding that  both  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  State.  In  the  spring  of  1862  the  State  Legis- 
lature passed  a  resolution  over  his  veto  asking 
him  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  the  entrance 
into  the  State  of  Confederate  troops.  He  com- 
plied, but  in  the  following  August,  recognizing 
that  his  position  was  untenable  and  his  power 
gone,  he  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture and  resigned.  He  was  a  member  oif  the 
State  Legislature  for  several  terms  after  the  war. 

MA^GOO  (in  the  Old  Testament).  See  Gog 
AND  Magog. 

MAGOG.  A  tovm  of  Stanstead  County,  Que- 
bec, Canada,  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  from  the  north  end  of  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog,  18  miles  southwest  of  Sherbrooke 
(Map:  Quebec,  D  5).  It  is  a  favorite  angling 
roRort,  baa  daily  steamer  communication  with 
Newport,  and  is  a  station  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Population,  in  1891,  2100;  in  1901, 
3516. 

MAGOT.     The  Barbary  ape.     See  Macaque. 

MAGPIE  (variant  of  magotpiey  from  Mag, 
Magot,  abbreviation  of  Margaret  -f-  pie,  OF.,  Fr. 
pte,  from  Lat.  ptcfi,  magpie,  either  from  pingere, 
to  paint,  in  allusion  to  its  spotted  hue,  or  con- 
nected with  spicere,  to  spy,  and  ultimately  with 
provincial  Enpf.  speighty  woodpecker).  Somewhat 
intermediate  between  jays  and  crows  and  closely 
related  to  both  is  the  genus  Pica,  the  species  of 
which  are  knovTi,  wherever  English  is  spoken,  as 
magpies.  In  size  and  coloration  magpies  re- 
semble small   crows,  while  in  many  other  re- 


spects they  are  more  like  the  jays.  Their  most 
prominent  external  character  is  the  long,  gradu- 
ated tailj  which  is  sometimes  longer  than  head 
and  body  together,  and  the  outer  feathers  of 
which  are  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  middle 
pair.  The  best-known  species  of  the  genus  is  the 
common  magpie  of  Europe  {Pica  pica),  of  which 
a  very  closely  allied  form,  known  as  the  black- 
billed  magpie  (variety  Hudsonica),  is  abundant 
in  Western  North  America,  except  California, 
ranging  as  far  east  as  Manitoba  and  Minnesota, 
and  northward  to  the  North  Saskatchewan  River. 
(See  Plate  of  Jats,  Magpies,  etc.)  This  bird 
is  rather  more  than  15  inches  long  and  about  2 
feet  across  the  extended  wings.  The  color  is 
lustrous  black  with  green,  violet,  and  purple, 
sometimes  even  golden  iridescence.  The  lower 
parts,  a  patch  on  each  shoulder,  and  portions  of 
the  wings  are  white.  The  bill  and  feet  are 
black.  A  very  similar  species  {Pica  yuttaUi) 
is  found  in  California,  but  is  easily  distinguished 
by  the  bright  yellow  bill  and  naked  space  about 
the  eye.  ^Magpies  generally  go  in  pairs  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  slyness  and  cunning  in  es- 
caping observation.  When  in  small  flocks,  they 
are  bolder  and  more  noisy.  The  cry  is  loud, 
harsh,  and  unmusical,  but  when  the  bird  is 
alone  it  is  usually  silent.  It  is  very  clever  in 
hunting  and  securing  its  food,  which  consists  of 
almost  anything  eaSible,  though,  like  the  jays, 
it  is  especially  fond  of  eggs  and  young  birds. 
On  this  account  magpies  are  constantly  hunted 
and  killed  by  gamekeepers;  but  in  many  places 
these  birds  are  encouraged  to  come  about  houses 
because  of  their  bright,  saucy  habits,  and  hand- 
some plumage. 

The  nest  of  the  magpie  is  a  most  remarkable 
structure,  nearly  as  large  as  a  bushel  basket, 
placed  in  thick  shrubbery.  The  top  and  outside 
is  made  up  of  interwoven  thorny  branches,  within 
which  is  the  nest  proper,  composed  of  earth  and 
lined  with  fibres  and  grass.  There  is  an  opening 
on  each  side  so  that  the  long  tail  rests  in  the  one 
at  which  the  bird  enters,  while  it  can  when  neces- 
sary escape  at  the  other  without  turning.  The 
eggs  are  from  five  to  nine  in  number,  pale  drab, 
dotted,  dashed,  and  blotched  with  purplish  brown. 
The  magpie  is  easily  tamed  and  soon  becomes 
verv  familiar  and  may  sometimes  be  taught  to 
articulate  a  few  words,  but,  like  the  crow,  it  is 
a  troublesome  pet,  for  it  is  a  sneak  thief  of  the 
same  stamp.  In  the  Old  World  the  oomnion 
magpie  occurs  in  Siberia  as  well  as  in  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and  there  are  several  other  Asiatic 
members  of  the  genus.  The  so-called  'blue  mag- 
pies' are  natives  of  the  Old  World  and  belong 
to  the  genus  Cyanopolius,  but  they  are  quite  as 
much  jays  as  magpies.  There  are  only  two 
species,  which  are  very  similar,  though  one  is 
confined  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  while  the  other 
occurs  in  Eastern  Asia  and  Japan.  The  name 
'blue  magpie'  is  also  given  sometimes  to  the  very 
long-tailed  jays  of  the  genera  Calocitta  and 
Urocissa,  the  former  a  Central  American,  the 
latter  an  Oriental  group.  Various  birds  of  pied 
plumage  not  magpies  at  all  are  sometimes  called 
so,  as  the  mottled  owl,  a  'magpie  robin,'  'magpie 
shrike,*  etc. 

Consult:  Coues,  Birds  of  the  yor/hM;e«<( Wash- 
ington, 1874),  and  the  authorities  there  cited; 
Keyser,  Birds  of  the  Rockies  (Chicago,  1902). 

MAGBATH,  m&gr&tV.  Wiluam  (183S— ). 
An  American  landscape  and  figure  paintert  bom 
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in  Corkj  Ireland.    He  had  studied  in  his  native  1847,  when  he  left  for  the  Portuguese  colonies  of 

city   when   he  came  to   this   country   in   1865.  South  Africa.    Thence  he  journeyed  by  caravan 

Afterwards  he  lived  in  London,  Washington,  and  into  the  centre  of  the  continent  as  far  as  Bihe, 

New  York  City,  where  he  was  elected  a  National  where  he  married  a  native  princess  and  remained 

Academician   in   1876.     His      best  work  is  in  to  make  important  explorations  into  the  sur- 

character  studies,  such  as  "The  Road  to  Kenmair"  rounding  unknown  country  until  1857,  when  he 

(1871)  ;  "The  Reveille"   (1873)  ;  "Rustic  Court-  left  for  Luiera  Bay  to  esUblish  a  post  between 

ship"  (1877)  ;  and  "On  the  Old  Sod"  (1879),  in  Benguela  and  Mossamedes  for  the  Portuguese 

the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City.  Government.    The  results  of  his  travels  were  pub- 

MAOBUa)EB,  John  Bankhead  (1810-71).  Hshed  at  Budapest  (1869)  under  the  title,  Trat;- 
An  American  soldier,  born  at  Winchester,  Va.  ^**  *^  ^^^^'^  ^f"^^^  *~  1849-57. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830,  and  was  MAOYAB  (Gypsy,  or  H^noabian)  MUSIC. 
assigned  to  the  Seventh  Infantry,  but  was  trans-  The  characteristic  music  of  Hungary,  in  which 
ferred  the  next  year  to  the  artillery.  He  served  the  Magyar  and  Gypsy  elements  in  the  popula- 
at  various  Eastern  garrisons,  became  first  lieu-  tion  find  expression.  The  following  characteristic 
tenant  in  1836,  took  part  in  the  Florida  War  of  scale  is  undoubtedly  of  Asiatic  origin:  C,  D,  Eb, 
1837-38,  and  in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas  Fjf,  G,  Ab,  B,  C.  The  distinctive  features  of  Mag- 
in  1845-46,  and  in  1846  was  promoted  to  be  a  yar  music  are  endless  variety  of  rhythm,  absolute 
captain.  During  the  Mexican  War  he  was  freedom,  even  abruptness,  in  modulation,  and  a 
brevetted  major  (April,  1847)  and  lieutenant-  profusion  of  embellishments.  Polyphony  is  prac- 
colonel  (September,  1847)  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  tically  unknown,  the  performances  consisting 
Gordo  and  Chapultepec  respectively.  He  was  in  chiefly  of  improvisations  upon  well-known  melo- 
garrison  in  Washington  in  1861,  and  resigned  dies,  although  original  themes  are  also  employed, 
from  the  National  service  to  become  colonel  in  The  national  instrument  is  the  violin.  The 
the  Confederate  Army.  His  first  command  was  Magyar  orchestra  was  formerly  composed  of  va- 
that  of  the  artillery  around  Richmond.  After  rious  instruments,  the  violin  and  the  cembalo  be- 
winning  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  he  was  pro-  ing  the  principal  ones.  This  cembalo  is  an  oblong 
moted  to  be  brigadier-general  in  June,  and  be-  box  with  steel  strings  struck  by  two  wooden  mal- 
came  major-general  in  October.  While  in  com-  lets.  To-day  there  are  also  second  violins,  celli, 
mand  of  the  district  of  Yorktown  he  prepared  the  double-basses,  clarinets,  and  trumpets.  These, 
fortifications  across  the  Peninsula  of  Yorktown,  however,  are  not  used  as  in  our  music,  but  only 
and  with  twelve  thousand  men  defended  a  line  for  the  doubling  of  the  harmonies  and  the  accen- 
thirteen  miles  long  against  McClellan's  entire  tuation  of  the  rhythm.  The  principal  instrument 
army  during  the  month  of  April,  1862.  In  the  always  remains  the  violin,  and  all  others  follow 
Seven  Days'  Battles  he  commanded  the  Confed-  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  how 
erate  left  wing,  and  attacked  at  Savage's  Station  so  many  performers  can  keep  toother  when  the 
and  Malvern  Hill.  He  was  then  appointed  to  principal  instrument  practically  improvises.  But 
the  new  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  but  this  competent  musicians  who  have  heard  the  Mag- 
command  was  reduced  to  Texas  alone.  On  Jan-  yar  orchestra  are  unanimous  in  their  admira- 
uary  1,  1863,  he  recaptured  Galveston,  drove  off  tion  of  the  precision  and  fire  with  which  every- 
the  blockading  squadron,  and  succeeded  in  keep-  thing  is  executed.  Even  as  early  as  the  thir- 
ing  the  port  open.  New  Mexico  aqd  Arizona  teenth  century  the  musicians  of  Hungary  were 
were  added  to  his  department.  At  the  close  of  famous.  During  the  fourteenth  century  their 
the  war  he  joined  the  army  of  Maximilian  in  assistance  was  considered  indispensable  in  the 
Mexico  as  major-general  and  served  until  the  celebration  of  all  public  festivals.  It  is  on  rec- 
Empire  fell.  For  a  time  he  lectured  on  his  ex-  ord  that  about  1650  Karmann  reaped  honors  and 
periences  in  Mexico,  but  settled  at  Houston,  wealth  through  his  marvelous  performance  upon 
Texas,  in  1869.  the  violin.     Michael  Barun  is  called  the  'Hun- 

MAOXTBY.     Various  agaves  and  their  fibre.  '  p"an  Orpheus.'     He  won  the  first  prize  at  a 

See  4gave  tournament  arranged  by  the  magnates  of  Hun- 

" .      *  ^                 s,  M            A    ■»*  g^^ry*    About  1775  Cinska  Pama  was  regarded  as 

UAOTTIKDANAO,  ma'g^n-da'nou.     A  Moro  the  greatest  violinist.     The  more  recent  of  the 

tribe  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Cotobato  Province.    See  g^eat  Magyar  violinists,  who  also  appeared  in 

^^■^  Germany,  were  Paticarius,  Kecskem€ty,  Sark{5zy, 

MAGXJIBE,  mA-gwIr',  John  Francis  (1815-  and  Bihary. 
72 ) .  An  Irish  lawyer  and  journalist.  He  was  That  practically  nothing  has  been  preserved  of 
called  to  the  bar  in  1843,  edited  and  published  their  compositions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
at  Cork  the  Roman  Catholic  Examiner,  sat  in  were  chiefly  improvisations.  The  peculiar  embel- 
Parliament  as  member  for  Diingarvan  from  1852  lishments,  the  sudden  transitions,  and  ever-chang- 
to  1865,  and  for  Cork  from  1865  till  his  death,  ing  and  complicated  rhythms  make  actual  nota- 
He  was  a  supporter  of  Home  Rule,  and  was  for  tion  exceedingly  difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  writ- 
several  years  Mayor  of  Cork.  He  was  the  author  ten  works  of  Lavotta  and  Czermak  give  a  good 
of  The  Industrial  Movement  in  Ireland  (1852)  ;  idea  of  the  genuine  Mag\'ar  music.  The  latter 
Rome  and  Its  Ruler  (1857;  enlarged  as  The  Pon-  is  regarded  by  the  Hungarians  as  their  greatest 
tifibate  of  Pius  /X.,  1870)  ;  Father  Mathew,  a  national  composer,  although  by  birth  he  was  a 
Biography  (1863);  The  Irish  in  America  Bohemian. 
(1868) ;  and  The  Next  Generation  (1871).  The  musical  forms  of  the  Hungarians  are  very 

KAOYAB,  mMyftr,  LA8zii6  (1817-64).    An  limited.      The    artists    give    themselves    up    to 

Hungarian  traveler,  bom  at  Maria -Theresiopel  momentary  inspirations.     Hence  the  chief  form 

(Szabadka).  He  was  in  the  Austrian  Navy  for  two  would  be  the  fantasia,  which,  in  reality,  is  no 

years  and  then  traveled  in  the  United  States,  the  form  at  all.    The  only  definite  artistic  form  we 

West  Indies,  and  South  America  from  1844  until  find  in  the  national  dance,  the  csArd&s   (q.v.). 
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Some  of  our  ereat  masters  have  been  strongly  in* 
fluenced  by  the  Magyar  music,  as  Haydn,  Schu- 
bert, Joachim,  Brahms,  and  particularly  Liszt, 
whose  15  Hungarian  rhapsodies  are  masterly  ar- 
rangements of  genuine  Hungarian  melodies.  The 
great  pianist  has  also  written  a  book,  Des  Bohi- 
miens  et  de  leur  musique  en  Hongrie  (Paris, 
1859),  translated  into  German  by  P.  Cornelius, 
Die  Zigeuner  und  ikre  Musik  in  Ungam  (Buda- 
pest, 1861 ) .  Consult  also  the  Appendix  to  Lud- 
wig  Nohl's  Allgetheine  MiMikgeschichte  (Leip- 
zig, 1884). 

MAOYABS.    See  Hunoabt. 

MAHABHABATA,  m&-ha^'h&'r&-t&  (Skt. 
mahd,  great  -|-  hhdrata,  war  or  story  of  the 
Bharatas).  The  great  epic  of  India,  nearly 
eight  times  as  lonff  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  com- 
bined. Native  Hindu  tradition  interprets  its 
title  as  referring  either  to  the  great  war  waged 
by  the  Bharatas  or  to  the  poem  itself  which  re- 
counts the  war.  The  latter  is  probably  a  later 
view,  based  on  the  complete  epic  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  in  eighteen  books,  containing  alto- 
gether about  100,000  stanzas.  Of  these,  some 
5000  are  in  four-verse  form  of  eleven  syllables 
each  (4X11),  and  the  remainder,  with  the 
exception  of  about  two  hundred  stanzas  of  more 
elaborate  construction,  in  stanzas  of  thirty  syl- 
lables. There  are  also  short  passages  in  prose. 
An  improbable  tradition  represents  this  poem 
as  having  been  originally  much  longer.  More  in 
accord  with  historic  possibility  is  another  tra- 
dition pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  Bharata  poem 
was  at  first  only  a  quarter  of  its  present  length, 
the  poem  itself  being  distinguished  from  the  nu- 
merous episodes  now  included  in  it.  A  supple- 
mentary book  on  the  genealogy  of  Vishnu,  the 
HarivanSa  (q.v.),  is  a  still  later  addition.  Like 
many  other  Hindu  works,  the  Mahabharata  is 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Vyasa;  but 
in  reality  it  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  com- 
piled by  numerous  revisers  working  over  the 
material  of  the  old  rhapsodists  and  uniting  this 
with  the  lucubrations  of  sectarian  religiouji  phi- 
losophers. The  kernel  of  this  work  is  an  epic 
narrative  telling  how  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Kurus  (Kauravas)  was  overthrown,  in 
consequence  of  their  own  wickedness,  by  the 
opposed  Panchalas  and  Pandus  ( Panda vas).  The 
last-named  are  the  real  heroes  of  the  epic,  which 
lauds  them  as  faithful  worshipers  of  the  true 
god  Krishna,  the  human  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
(q.v.).  After  the  genealogy  of  the  families  has 
been  narrated  in  the  first  book,  the  epic  action 
begins  with  an  account  of  a  gambling-match,  at 
which  the  Kurus  unfairly  cheated  the  Pandus 
(reported  to  be  their  cousins),  robbed  them 
of  their  neighboring  kingdom,  and  exiled 
them  for  twelve  years.  The  story  of  the 
exile  in  the  woods  gives  opportunity  for  many 
tales,  told  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  the 
banishment,  after  which  the  opposing  forces, 
having  collected  their  allies,  meet  on  the  sacred 
Plain  of  the  Kurus  and  the  great  war  (or  eigh- 
teen days'  battle)  takes  place,  resulting  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Kurus.  Though  the  epic  prop- 
erly ends  here,  it  is  prolonged,  by  means  of 
philosophical  and  ethical  discussions  embracing 
the  most  minute  points  of  social  and  moral  ob- 
servance,- for  20,000  stanzas,  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  story  itself  and  are  in  fact  merely 
a  popular  exposition  and  summary  of  legal  and 


philosophic  lore.  These  huge  additions  make  of 
the  epic  an  encyclopedia  of  all  knowledge  with 
a  strong  bias  toward  religious  proselytism.  Ab 
compared  with  the  Ramayana  (q.v.)  (the  sec- 
ond great  epic  of  India),  the  Mahabharata  is 
mentioned  earlier  in  Hindu  literature  and  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  older  seat  of  Brahmanic 
learning,  at  Kurukshetra  and  Hastinapura 
(q.v.),  qear  the  modem  Delhi.  It  is  prob- 
ably in  origin  the  older  of  the  two  epics, 
though  dating  in  its  present  form  from  a 
later  period  than  the  time  when  the 
Ramayana  was  composed.  Some  sort  of  a 
Bharata  war-stor^  was  probably  handed  down 
from  remote  antiquity  in  constantly  changing 
poetic  form;  but  the  usurpation  of  the  heroes' 
place  by  the  newer  house  of  the  Pandus  shows 
that  our  present  version  cannot  be  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  epi- 
sodes are  really  older  than  the  main  poem  in  its 
modern  shape.  The  present  poem  appears  to 
have  been  composed  about  b.c.  200,  with  exten- 
sive additions  from  time  to  time,  till  about  a.d. 
100,  when  it  was  probably  almost  in  the  condition 
now  preserved  to  us,  as  was  certainly  the  case 
three  or  four  hundred  years  later.  Many  of  the 
later  Puranas  (q.v.)  are  based  on  the  stoiy  of 
this  epic  and  are  virtually  sectarian  tracts  in 
honor  of  Vishnu  or  Siva,  the  two  gods  whose 
unity  is  proclaimed  by  the  epic.  Later  classical 
literature  also  draws  largely  from  the  same 
source.  Holtzmann's  opinion  that  the  epic  dates 
from  the  Middle  Ages  is  now  given  up  by  all 
scholars.  Of  late  I&hlmann  has  contended  that 
the  epic  was  composed  all  at  one  time,  perhaps 
even  by  one  person,  about  b.c.  500.  In  this  ex- 
treme form  Ihihlmann's  views  have  proved  unac- 
ceptable ;  though  he  has  shown  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  reject  offhand  this  or  that  portion  as  a 
later  addition,  and  has  thus  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  demolition  of  Holtzmann's  theory  of 
the  construction  of  the  poem.  The  composite 
character  t)f  the  poem  as  shown  by  metre  and  con- 
tents has  been  strongly  brought  out  by  Hopkins, 
who  argues  against  the  extremist  opinions  of 
Dahlmann  as  regards  both  the  date  of  the  poem 
and  its  imity  of  composition.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  in  its  earliest  beginnings  the  Bhara- 
ta poem  did  not  record  events  of  far  greater  his- 
torical importance  than  those  now  chronicled  in 
it.  Grierson  holds  that  it  originally  described  a 
conflict  for  the  controlling  power  in  all  Northern 
India  as  waged  by  the  earliest  Aryan  immigrants 
against  those  who  came  into  the  country  at  a 
later  date.  While  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
support  for  this  hypothesis  in  the  poem  itself,  it 
is  at  least  a  reasonable  theory.  On  the  other 
hand,  quite  unsupported  by  any  sound  interpre- 
tation of  history  is  the  use  made  of  supposed 
epic  data  by  Hewitt  in  his  recent  Akkadian  stud- 
ies. Apart  from  the  question  of  the  date  of  the 
poem  and  of  the  war  as  now  described  in  it,  lies 
the  question  of  the  date  of  the  original  Bharata 
war,  which  may  reasonably  be  referred  to  about 
the  twelfth  century  b,c.  According  to  Aiyer. 
B.C.  1194  is  the  date  of  the  Kuru-Pandu  battle, 
but  this  view,  though  ingeniously  supported, 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  Pandus  were  unknown 
at  that  early  age.  The  text  of  the  Mahabharata 
in  its  Northern  recension  has  been  published  in 
Calcutta  in  four  quarto  volumes  (1834-39),  to 
which  is  added  a  table  of  contents.  A  better 
edition  is  that  of  Bombay  in  six  ▼olumeB,  witli 
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one  recently  added  containing  the  Harivansa.  Point,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  D.  H.  Mahan,  who 
It  is  stereotyped  and  has  been  reprinted  several  for  many  years  was  a  professor  in  the  United 
times  (with  the  Uarivansa  in  1900),  and  has  States  Military  Academy,  and  whose  books  on 
besides  the  text  the  commentary  of  Nilakantha.  military  engineering  had  an  international  repu- 
Extracts  from  the  Southern  version  of  the  text  tation.  The  son  graduated  at  the  United  States 
(not  radically  different  from  the  Northern)  have  Naval  Academy  in  1859,  entered  the  navy  as  a 
been  given  by  Winternitz  {Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  midshipman,  and  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1861. 
xxvii.).  A  complete  English  translation  has  During  the  Civil  War  he  saw  active  servioe  in 
been  made  by  Mohan  Qanguli  (published  by  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  squadrons,  and 
Protap  Chandra  Roy,  Calcutta,  1883-96) ;  and  from  1862  to  1863  was  on  duty  at  the  Naval 
another  is  now  appearing  (M.  N.  Dutt,  Calcutta,  Academy.  He  was  made  lieutenant-commander 
1896  et  seq.)*  There  is  also  a  French  transla-  in  1866,  commander  in  1872,  and  captain  in 
tion  by  Fauche  and  Ballin  (Paris,  1870-99),  1886.  From  1886  to  1889,  and  again  from  1892 
which  is  neither  complete  nor  accurate.  Various  to  1893,  he  was  president  of  the  Naval  War  Col- 
episodes  of  the  epic  have  been  translated  by  lege  at  Newport.  At  his  own  request  he  was 
Holtzmann,  Indische  8agen  (Stuttgart,  1854),  retired  from  active  service  in  November,  1896, 
and  by  Edwin  Arnold,  Indian  IdylU  (Boston,  but  during  the  war  with  Spain  served  on  the 
1883).  See  also  Hopkins,  India,  Old  and  New  Naval  War  Board,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
(New  York,  1901).  Summaries  of  the  poem  are  one  of  the  United  States  representatives  to  the 
furnished  by  Williams,  Indian  Wisdom  (London,  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague. 
1876);  Oman,  The  Great  Indian  Epics  (ib..  Captain  Mahan's  reputotion  rests  chiefly  upon 
1899) ;  and  Romesh  Dutt,  Mahahharataj  the  Epic  his  work  as  a  writer.  His  first  book,  Oulf  and 
of  Ancient  India,  Condensed  into  English  Verse  Inland  Waters  (1883),  which  was  contributed 
(ib.,  1898).  Technical  works  are:  Holtzmann,  to  a  series  called  'The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War," 
Das  MahAbh^rata  (Kiel,  1892-96)  ;  Btthler,  In-  was  not  particularly  successful;  and  it  was  not 
dian  Stitdies  (Vienna,  1892);  Dahlmann,  Das  until  1890,  when  his  great  work, /n/fwence  o^  fifca 
Mahabhdrata  als  Epos  und  Rechtsbuch  (Berlin,  Pother  upon  History,  1660-1183,  appeared,  that 
1895)  ;  id..  Genesis  des  Mahabhdrata  (ib.,  1899) ;  he  sprang  into  prominence.  This  book,  which 
Hopkins,  The  Great  Epic  of  India  (New  York,  was  an  expansion  of  a  course  of  lectures  that 
1901);  Aiyer,  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  India,  he  had  delivered  in  the  Naval  War  College, 
First  Series,  Date  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  War  (Ma-  pointed  out  for  the  first  time  in  a  philosophic 
dras,  1901).  way  the  profound  influence  of  maritime  activity 
MAHAF^FY,  John  Pentland  ( 183d— ) .  An  *^  molding  the  destinies  of  the  world.  It  re- 
eminent  classical  scholar  and  historian,  bom  at  ^^^^  immediate  recognition  both  in  this  coun- 
Chaponnaire,  on  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland.    He  ^O'  and  ^n  England  as  a  work  of  the  utmost 


..^  nrofessc 

indent   hhtory*Tn^'thV' University   of   Dublin^  9^-    ,^^®*!,'^T  ^"9^^  '°,  ]?^^„^y  ^^®  ^*^! 

Professor  Mahaflfy's  most  important  works  deal  ^f  ^  ««2!*'.     .^  Embodtment  of  the  8ea  Power  of 

with  the  history  of  ancient  Greek  civiliaition.  ^««/  Britain    (2  vols.),  and  by  The  Interest 

Among  his  numerous  publications  the  following  ?/    Amerwa    m   Sea   Power,    Present    and   Fu- 

may  %e    mentioned:     Commentary    to    KanVs  ****■«•      Ihe    former    received    unstinted    p wise 

Critique    (1866);    Social  Life  in   Greece  from  ffO™  ^^  **»«  ™o«y  conservative  of  the  Eng- 

Homer  to  Menander    (3d  ed.    1877);    Rambles  Iwh  reviewers,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the 

and  Studies  in  Greece    (2d  ed.   1878) ;  A  His-  ^^  !»'«   ^^^  ^^e  great  admiral  yet  published. 

tory  of  Classical  Greek  Literature  (2d  ed.  1892)  ;  ^i^^^^ ^f  f^J^«''  irtffc/Sfpain  appeared  in  1899; 

The  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire   (1886);   The  ^^f  ^^^  *n  South  Africa  and  the  Probfew  of 

Greek  World  Under  Roman  Sway   (1890);   The  Asia  in  1900;   Type«  of  British  Officers  Drawn 

Flinders  Petrie  Papyri   (Memoirs  of  the  Royal  from  the  English  Navy  in  1901;  and  Retrospect 

Irish   Academy,    1890-94);    Problems  in   Greek  onil  Prospcc*,  a  collection  of  studies  of  intermi- 

History   (1892);   The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies  "onal   relations,  naval  and   political,   m    1902. 

(1896)  -  etc.  Mahan's  other  writings  include  many  articles  in 

the  periodicals,  and  he  assisted  W.  L.  Clowes  in 

MAHA-XJL6yAPA,  m&-hft^-kftsVy&-pA,  XA-  writing  The  Royal  Savy:  A  History  (1897). 

*.^;^^^  °jJ^^^;^u  ^*^Su°'g«w^'  ^^®  MAHAK,    Dennis    Habt     (1802-71).      An 

«ghty  great  disciples  of  the  Buddha  Sftkya  American  miliUrv  engineer.     He  was  born  in 

He  was  ori«nally  a  Brahman  but  he  became  one  ^^^  york.  and  after  graduating  at  West  Point 

of  the  Buddha's  first  converts     Buddha  looked  ^^^  appointed  to  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army, 

upon  him  as  his  successor,  and  after  Buddha  s  j^    ^^£  y^^   ^^^   ^^^»  assistant   professor   of 

death  Kwyapa  urged  the  convening  of  the  first  mathematics  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 

general  Buddhist  council  and  was  mstrumentel  ^j^         ^   ^^^^    ^^  y^^^^  professor  of 

IS  "i'T^??!  P^^:^'^"*  °^  *^  canonical  works  of  ^^{^^       engineering.      He    remain^    at    West 

the  Buddliist  scriptures    There  are  numerous  leg-  p^.^^  (^  ^j^».        J^^    ^j,j  ^.^  ^^^^^   ^^.^^^  ^^ 

ends  connected  with  his  life  Consult:  Rhys  curred  by  suicide  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity. 
Davids,  Buddhism  (London,  1890) ;  Kern,  Man-  „  ^  number  of  text-books  on  civil  and 
ual  of  Hindu  Buddhism  (Strassburg,  1896)  ;  Bur-  militoir^cnirinTri^ff  whfch  cme  into  ^nwal 
norxf,  Introducti^  ^Vhistoiredubuddhis^^  tn-  inlchooU  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
fr  qkpT'  ^^^^ '  '  de  la  bonne  lot  ^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^  Field  Fortifioations  appeared 
uo.,  10025 J.  .jj  jggg  ^jj^  ^^  supplemented  in  1866  by  Mili- 
MAHAN^  Alfred  Thateb  (1840—).  An  tary  Mining  and  Siege  Operations,  the  two  con- 
American  naval  officer  and  author,  bom  at  West  stituting  parts   i.  and  ii.,   respectively,  of  An 
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Elementary  Course  of  Military  Engineering,    He  of  the  highlands,  and  form  one  of  the  principal 

also  published  An  Elementary  Course  of  Civil  attractions  to  the   angler  in  the  East.     When 

Engineering  in  1837,  which  he  rewrote  and  re-  the  rainy  season  begins,  the  mahaseers  ascend  the 

vised  in   1868;   Advanced  Guard,  Outpost,  and  hill  rivers  and  their  tributaries  as  far  as  possi- 

Detachment  Service  of  Troops   (1847)  ;  Elemen-  ble,  and  spawn,  after  which  they  drop  down  with 

tary   Treatise   on  Industrial  Drawing    (1853);  the  subsiding  waters.     When  the  ova  hatch  the  fiy 

Descriptive  Geometry  (1864)  ;  and  an  edition  of  find  themselves  alone  in  the  scanty  headwaters, 

Moseley's  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and  safe  from  the  devouring  appetites  of  their 

and  Architecture    (1856).     A  biographical  me-  now  absent  parents.    In  these  small  streams  and 

moir   by   Gren.    H.   L.   Abbot   will   be   found-  in  pools  they  grow  almost  unmolested  until  the  next 

volume  ii.  of  the  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  season's  high  water  enables  them   to  go  down 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  (WsLBhiTigton,  1886) .  stream.    Thus  the  continued  supply  of  this  and  of 

MAHAN,    MiLO    (1819-70).      An    American  various   other   similar   fishes   is   secured   to  the 

Protestant  Episcopal  minister,  brother  of  D.  H.  people  of  the  plains.     Mahaseer  fishing  is  one 

Mahan,  born  in  Suffolk,  Va.    He  was  educated  at  of  the  leadmg  sports  of  India. 

Saint  Paul's  College,  Flushing,  L.  I.;  took  orders  MAHATMA  (Skt.,  possessing  a  great  soul), 

in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1845,  and  A  name  applied  in  theosophy  (q.v.)  to  a  class  of 

became  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Jersey  City,  in  saints  who  are   said   to    refrain   from  entering 

1848,   and  assistant   minister   Of   Saint   Mark's  Nirvana  (q.v.)  that  they  may  help  mankind  by 

Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1850.     In  1857  he  was  their  presence  on  earth.     As  a  result  of  their 

elected  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  asceticism  and  meditation  they  are  supposed  to 

General  Theological  Seminary  in  New^  York.    In  possess  superhuman  powers,  by  means  of  which 

1864  he  became  rector  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  they  are  enabled  to  project  their  astral  bodies  to 

Baltimore.    His  published  works  are :  The  Exer-  vast  distances.    The  idea  of  mahS.tmas  is  entirely 

cise  of  Faith    (1851);    History  of  the  Church  theosophical.     Real   Oriental  philosophy   knows 

During  the  First  Three  Centuries  (1860;  new  ed.,  nothing  of  them. 

enlarged    1872)  ;  Beply  to  Co^^^^     (1863);  Pa^  mAHIVANSA,    mtt'h&.vllK'sA    (Pali,    great 

Zl^Uii ^18^68^^  SJ  U^e^-i^^d'aTd  ^Tk^Ht JnVpli ^^^n^it T^^L^l^^^^ 

Hopkins   (New  York,  1872-/5).  ^j^^  ^^j.^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  introduction  of  Bud- 

MAHAKADI,  or  MAHANXTDDY,  ma'hll-  dhism  down  to  the  death  of  King  Mahasena, 
ntidi  (Skt., great  river).  A  river  of  India,  rising  which  occurred  a.d.  302,  and  extended  later  bv 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Central  Provinces  various  additions  down  to  the  time  of  the  Eng- 
(Map:  India,  D  4).  It  flows  in  an  irregular  lish  occupation.  Like  the  Dipavansa  (q.v.),  the 
eastern  direction  across  Orissa  to  the  city  of  Mahavansa  is  derived  from  a  more  ancient  source, 
Cuttack,  where  it  divides  into  several  arms,  form-  the  historical  portion  of  the  Attakatha,  which 
ing  a  large  delta,  through  which  it  enters  the  commented  on  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  after  giv- 
Bay  of  Bengal  about  100  miles  southwest  of  the  ing  an  annalistic  record  by  way  of  introduction. 
Ganges  Delta.  Its  entire  length  is  upward  of  An  incomplete  edition  of  the  Mahavansa,  with  an 
500  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  during  the  rainy  English  translation,  was  published  by  G.  Turn- 
season  about  300  miles  to  Sambalpur.  During  our  (Ceylon,  1837)  and  reissued  later  in  revised 
this  season  the  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  form  by  L.  C.  Wyesinha,  Mahawanso,  Translated 
Mahanadi  is  very  great;  the  surplus  is  being  from  the  Pali  into  English,  vol.  i.  (Colombo, 
utilized  for  irrigation  by  an  elaborate  system  of  1889).  Consult  Geiger,  Dipavansa  und  mahd- 
canals  constructed  by  the  British  Government.  vansa,   die   heiden   Chroniken  der  Insel   Ceylon 

MAHAKOY  (ma'h&noi')  CITY.  A  borough  (Erlangen,  1901). 
in  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  10  miles  north  by  ea^st  MAHAvIBA,  mA'ha'v^'rft  (Skt.  mahA-vira, 
^f  Pottsville,  on  Mahanoy  Creek  and  on  the  g^eat  hero).  Name  of  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  the  Jains.  (See  Jainism.)  He  is  known  also 
railroads  (Map:  Pennsylvania,  E  3),  It  is  situ-  ^s  Vardhamdna  *the  Exalted,'  Vira  'the  Hero,' 
ated  in  the  anthracite  region,  and  has  extensive  ^j.  ^^  j^^a  'the  Victorious.'  He  is  regarded  as 
coal-minmg  and  shipping  interests,  besides  pot-  ^he  twenty-fourth  and  last  in  the  long  list  of 
teries,  foundries,  and  flour,  lumber,  and  hosiery  deified  masters  recognized  in  Jainism,  and  he 
mills.  The  borough  is  well  laid  out  and  has  a  appears  to  have  been  an  elder  contemporary  of 
public-school  library.  Mahanoy  City  was  settled  Buddha.  His  birthplace  was  at  Kotigama  (now 
in  1859  and  was  chartered  as  a  borough  in  1863.  Vasakund),  in  Northeastern  India.  His  legend- 
Population,  in   1890,   11,286;   in   1900,  13,504.  ary  history  is  given  in  the  KalpaSatra    (q.v.) 

MAHANTJDDY.      A    river    of    India.      See  and  the  Mahavira-Charitra,  two  works  held  in 

Mahanadi.  great  authoritv  by   the  Jainas.     According  to 

MAHABIP,  ma^hd-rM.  An  antelope  of  the  *^^^  .^j^^^^'  Mahivlra's  first  birth  occurred  at 
Sudan  (Hippotragus  Bakeri) ,  allied  to  the  roan  *  P^"^^  infinitely  remote;  it  w^as  as  a  nayasara. 
and  sable  antelopes,  and  standing  nearly  five  feet  ^^\i  "^^'^  ^/  *  r"*?«»  that  he  first  appeared 
high  at  the  withers.  It  is  of  a  pale  liver  color,  f  *^«  S?""*'^  ^^ Jijaya,  subject  to  Satrumar- 
with  penciled  ears  and  black  stripes  across  the  *^^"*-,  ^«  was  next  bom  as  l^richi  the  grand- 
shoulders.  This  fine  antelope,  whose  horns  are  «^"  of  the  first  Jaina  saint  Rishabha;  he  then 
«,oQe,'v«  «,«o  ^jo««,.«»«^  K„  cjJ  fl««,««i  Tj«u««  came  to  the  world  of  Brahma,  was  reborn  as 
massive,  was  discovered  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  ^   ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^   Brahman,   and   after   several 

MAHASEEB,  ma'h&-s5r.     A  large  barbel  of  other  births— each  separated  from  the  other  by 

India  and  Ceylon    {Barhus  tor),  which  reaches  an  interval  passed  in  one  of  the  Jaina  heavens, 

a   length    of   six   feet   under  favorable   circum-  and  each  period  of  life  extending  to  many  him- 

«tances.     These  great  fish  reside  in  the  streams  dreds  of  thousands  of  years — he  quitted  the  stata 
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of  a  deity  to  obtain  immortality  as  a  saint,  and  celibacy  been  discarded  that  in  certain  Japanese 

was  incarnate  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  age,  sects  the  priests  may  marry, 
when  8ev«ity-flve  years  and  eight  and  one-half        ^AHDI,  mll'd*    (Ar.  alrltaMi,  the  ©uided 

months  of  it  remained.     After  be  was  thirty  f^.     ti.-  «.™..  ^-.,1^  *«  ti,«  ^^.o<.l.«<..  ««  4ii»k 

years  of  age  he  renounced  worldly  p«««iU.  and  ^^^^exJ^cuTby^Xn  ^i^^fX  M^im-' 

departed   to   practice   a»»tent.eB      Finally^  he  ^^       PJ,j       ^^  Prophet's  work  by 

became  an  Arhat  or  Jina;  and  at  the  age  of  „„„„„,4.j„„  „,  „_*«™;_»*;_„  *k.  K.aA-\.  --J  kI 

seventy-two  years,  the  period  of  his  liberation  ""'"rA'J"*^^?'/.'^'^'"'*"^,*''*  'S"***^.  '^"'^  ^^ 

havin/  arrived   'he  resiJned  his  breath '  and  his  «lw«taWy  dividing  the  world's  goods.    It  is  sup- 

^;°U  b^ed  brindl ^d  ot^^^^  ^tie!  f^'^  ^^f .  ^^  ^'»  ^  »  '«^"<».  Mohammed  in 

...uJ:  Ai^iA^A  «»«.»«»  A^w,  -««K  ,vo»*-  -o  «,^^*»  ««<•  name  and  m  appearance;  and,  since  the  time  of 

who  divided  among  them  such  parts  »»  were  not  ^^^  AbhaRsides;  that  he  will  cirry  the  black  flag 

destroyed  by  the  flames     The  ashes  of  the  pile  ^^  ^^^  p^^^^^;    ^^  .^  ^  ^^^^  -j^^^^  .^  j^^^J 

were  distributed  among  the  assistants;  the  gods  ^^^  ^^  Jerusalem,  and  to  reign  seven,  eight,  or 

trefretSrn^^d'to  ^^^^  ^^^  y^"«'  «"'^«  ^^^  ^"^^  ^^^  j^^^^      ^« 

tnen  returned  to  tfteir  respective  neavens.  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  contained  in  the  Koran;  but  later 


.f  mtt'hA-ya'nA  (Skt.,  Great  Ve-  tradition  puts  the  following  words  into  Moham- 
hide).  The  development  of  Buddhism  (q.v.)  med's  mouth:  "Even  though  time  shall  have 
which  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  after  the  but  one  more  day  to  last,  God  will  call  up  a 
death  of  Buddha  became  the  dominant  system  in  man  of  my  family  who  will  fill  the  earth  with 
Northern  India  as  well  as  in  Kashmir  and  Nepal,  justice,  as  it  is  now  filled  with  iniquity."  The 
and  later  still  spread  into  China,  Korea,  Japan,  Mahdi  idea  arose  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  new 
Tibet,  Mongolia,  etc.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  Arab  empire,  nourished  by  Jewish  ideas  of  the 
spoken  of  as  Northern  Buddhism  or  the  'North-  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  Christian  ideas  of 
em  School,'  as  distinct  from  the  'Southern  the  second  coming  of  Jesus;  more  especially  in 
School'  of  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Burma',  where  the  Persia,  where  the  idea  of  a  Saoshyant  (q.v.) 
primitive  system  formulated  by  Gautama  is  still  or  Redeemer  was  'part  of  the  popular  tradi- 
the  prevailing  form.  The  system  of  the  Northern  tion  and  the  trend  to  mysticism  and  deifica- 
School  is  called  MahdyAna,  'the  Great  Vehicle  tion  part  of  the  national  character.  Its  first 
or  Conveyance,'  because  it  is  supposed  to  afford  manifestation  was  due  to  the  anti-Arab  feeling 
the  means  of  salvation  to  a  much  larger  number  of  the  Persian  Mohammedans  who,  as  legitimists, 
than  can  find  places  in  the  Hlnayana,  or  'Little  gathered  around  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Vehicle,'  as  the  southern  system  is  disparagingly  Prophet,  and  resented  his  neglect  in  favor  of  the 
designated  by  the  followers  of  the  Mahftyftna  Ommiads,  the,bitterest  opponents  of  the  Prophet. 
School.  Under  the  influence  of  contemporary  Even  during  his  lifetime  Ali  was  deified,  though 
Hinduism  and  the  Shamanistic  notions  ana  prac-  against  his  will,  by  the  Jew  Abd  Allah  ibn 
tices  of  the  northern  barbarians  among  whom  Saba ;  and  his  violent  death  strengthened  the  be- 
Buddhism  had  begun  to  spread,  animistic  beliefs  lief  that  he  would  be  awakened  at  the  end  of 
and  views  concerning  the  supernatural  were  in-  time  and  would  conquer  the  world.  By  others 
troduced;  Shivaitic  gods  and  practices  were  Ali  was  considered  simply  to  be  the  tcAfi  or 
adopted,  the  attainment  of  magic  powers  by  vicar  of  the  Prophet;  and  in  the  circles  which 
means  of  occult  formulas  and  phrases  was  eager-  regarded  him  as  the  legitimate  Imam  (leader) 
ly  sought,  and  objects  of  worship  were  multi-  he  was  confounded  sometimes  with  the  Messiah, 
plied.  A  thousand  new  Buddhas  were  invented,  sometimes  with  Elijah.  The  subject  became  one 
among  them  the  Adi-Buddha  (q.v.),  who  came  of  fierce  dispute  between  the  Shiites  and  the  Sun- 
to  be  worshiped  in  Nepal  as  the  self-existent  Su-  nites.  In  tne  course  of  time  the  idea  was  used 
preme  Being.  By  spontaneous  acts  of  contem-  as  a  political  weapon  by  numerous  pretenders, 
plation  and  wisdom  each  of  these  Buddhas  pro-  and  the  Mahdi  led  the  Holy  War  { jihad)  against 
jected  from  his  own  essence  other  intelligences,  Moslems  as  well  as  against  unbelievers.  The  first 
called  Bodhisattva,  or  spiritual  sons,  who  are  Mahdi  was  Mohammed  ibn  al-Hanafiyyah,  son  of 
represented  as  having  reached  such  a  stage  of  Ali,  though  not  of  Fatima,  who  was  proclaimed 
saintship  that  but  one  more  birth  was  necessary  by  one  Mukhtar  in  the  reign  of  Abd  al-Malik 
for  them  to  become  Buddhas,  but  who  had  de-  (684-687)  after  the  murder  of  Ali's  son  Hosein. 
cided  to  forego  Buddhahood,  and  become  the  When  Mohammed  died  the  Persians  refused  to 
guardians  of  the  Buddhist  community  on  earth,  believe  him  dead,  but  asserted  that  he  would  re- 
and  to  help  mankind,  between  the  death  of  one  turn  after  seventy  years.  The  idea  spread,  and 
earthly  Buddha  and  the  appearance  of  the  next,  .since  then  Mahdis  have  arisen  very  often  among 
Each  of  the  five  earthly  Buddhas  of  the  present  Persians,  Egyptians,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Sudan. 
Kalpa  or  age  has  his  spiritual  counterpart,  who  One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  was  the  veiled 
exists  in  formless  worlds  of  meditation,  as  a  prophet  Al-Mokanna  (see  Hakim  ibn  Allah), 
Dhyani-Buddha  (q.v.),  and  has  his  reflex  Bo-  the  subject  of  Moore's  poem,  who  came  to  be  re- 
dhisattva.  Three  correspond  to  the  three  Buddhas  garded  as  divine  and  was  worshiped  for  cen- 
who  preceded  Gautama,  one  to  Maitreya,  the  com-  turies.  A  large  number  of  Shiites  believe  that 
ing  Buddha  (expected  2500  years  hence),  and  there  have  existed  only  twelve  Imams.  When  the 
one,  Amitabha,  represents  the  historical  Buddha,  twelfth  died  at  Saniarra  (941),  a  child  of  twelve 
His  spiritual  son  is  Aval okitesh vara  of  Padma-  years,  it  was  held  that  from  that  time  on  the 
pani,  better  known  in  China  as  Kwan-yin  (q.v.)  Imam  would  remain  concealed,  though  he  may 
and  in  Japan  as  Kwan-non.  It  is  thus  evident  arise  as  Mahdi  at  any  moment.  Of  the  Egyptian 
that  northern  Buddhism  has  diverged  most  re-  Mahdis,  the  mad  Hakun  (996)  is  most  notorious, 
markably  from  the  primitive  system  evolved  by  He  also  disappeared,  but  that  he  will  appear 
Sakyamuni.  In  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  where  it  is  again  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Druses  (q.v.) 
known  as  Lamaism  (q.v.),  it  has  become  the  in  the  Lebanon  Mountains  and  the  Hauran.  Of 
contrary  of  Gautama's  system,  and  so  far  has  the  sects  that  have  sprung  from  this  idea,  the  Is- 
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mailU  may  be  mentioned,  who  expect  the  return  they  removed  their  capital  in  1664  to  Westen- 
of  a  Mahdi,  Mohammed  ibn  Ismail  of  the  family  huck,  the  modem  Stockbridge,  Mass.  By  succe?- 
of  Ali.  The  Karmathians  also  took  their  origin  sive  sales  and  removals,  as  the  white  settlements 
from  this  idea.  (See  MouAiiiiEDAN  Sects.)  pressed  upon' them,  they  lost  their  territoiy  and 
Even  orthodox  Islam  has  been  affected,  and  had  tribal  identity,  most  of  them  becoming  merged 
its  Mahdi  in  the  person  of  Ibn  Tumart  (1121),  with  the  Delaware.  In  1736  those  remaining  in 
the  founder  of  the  Almohade  Berber  power.  western  Massachusetts  were  gathered  into  a  mis- 
The  modem  Mahdi  is  a  product  of  one  of  the  sion  at  Stockbridge,  and  became  known  as  the 
many  religious  orders  (the  Sammaniyyah)  which,  Stockbridge  Indians.  They  are  the  only  ^lahican 
as  a  protest  against  the  encroachment  of  the  who  have  preserved  their  identity.  A  few  others 
Christian  civilization,  honeycomb  the  Moslem  remained  about  their  ancient  homes  on  the 
world,  and  are  especially  numerous  in  Northern  Hudson  for  some  years  after  the  Revolution, 
Africa.  Born  in  1844  or  1848  in  the  Province  but  finally  disappeared  unnoticed.  Those  of 
of  Dongola,  he  took  the  name  Mohammed  Ahmed,  Stockbridge  removed  later  to  the  Iroquois  coun- 
asserting  that  his  father  was  descended  from  try  in  New  York,  and  are  now  settled,  together 
Hosein  and  his  mother  from  Abbas.  He  studied  with  a  part  of  the  Munsee,  upon  a  reservation 
at  Kereri,  four  miles  north  of  Omdurman,  at  near  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  the  combined  tribes  num- 
Khartum  and  in  Berber.  In  1870  he  allied  him-  bering  about  550,  all  completely  civilized, 
self  with  the  Sammani  order,  passing  part  of  his  MAHI  XANTHA^  ma'hfi  kftn'thA.  The  col- 
time  with  his  uncle,  a  shipbuilder  on  the  island  lective  name  given  to  thirty-nitie  native  SUtes 
of  Aba  in  the  White  Nile,  where  he  lived  an  ^f  Gujarat,  India,  grouped  under  a  political 
ascetic  life.  He  then*  entered  a  minor  order  at  agency  attached  to  Bombay.  Their  combined  area 
Musallemia  on  the  Blue  Nile.  In  these  circles  jg  9300  square  miles,  of  which  the  chief  State, 
the  year  1882  (a.h.  1300)  was  supposed  to  be  idar,  occupies  nearly  one-half.  The  r^on,  in- 
the  Mahdi  year.  Mohammed  soon  became  famous  habited  chiefly  by  aboriginal  Bhils  and  Koils,  is 
in  the  country  between  the  White  and  the  Blue  sparsely  productive,  and  suffered  severely  during 
Niles.  He  was  joined  in  Kordofan  by  a  Bak-  the  famine  of  1899-1900.  A  railway  opened  in 
kara  Bedouin  named  Abd  Allah,  who  afterwards  1397  extends  from  Ahmedabad  to  Ahmednagar. 
became  his  Caliph.    He  was  proclaimed  Mahdi  in  Population,  in  1891,  681,568;  in  1901,  361,608. 

t^i',?^il'«  J.Hn'  uit^  'tn^'lfv  *?«^^h!°rrJ!:        MAHIM,  m&-hSm'.    A  town  and  railway  sU- 

tmue  his  ascetic  life.     In  May,  1881,  he  came  ^.      ^  the  island  of  Bombav,  seven  miles  north 

forward  openly  and  sent  circulars  to  the  chiefs  ^^  ^j^^  ^.^    ^^  ^^^^     ^.^^^£^  ^„  ^y^  ^^^^  ^j^^ 

of  Islam  preaching  the  Jihad,  or  Holy  War,  the  ^^  ^j^^  ^j^^^^^j  separating  the  island  from  Sal- 

conversion  of  all  unbeheverp,  a  return  to  the  sim-  ^ette  at  the  point  where  they  are  connected  by  a 

pie  faith  of  the  Prophet,  simp  icity  m  dress  and  causeway    (^ap:   India,  B  6).     The  passage  i. 

f«Ji!?tTJl*''lfr«frof  ?LTJ^^^^^^  commanded  by  a  fort.'  The  tov.-n  is  inhabited 

asceticism.    Afraid  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  j^.  ^    .     Christians  of  Portuguese  descent,  wha 

he  collected  a  band  of  Diiem  and  Kmam  Be-  v,„„^\.  £u,,^\.  «„^  «*!,«.«  .-i^L  «*  «^*«r.<>^  \^«»« 

douins  and  proclaimed  the  Jihad.   In  July,  1881,  ^*\^,  *  ^^"^^  f*^^  ^^i^^"^  '^^^^S^  ^  'l    !I«P    J 

a   small   exnedition    sent   airainst  him    wks   de-  P^^^^^'     ^^  ^^^^  orphanage  in  the  province,  a 

ffr«^fi  ««  f^f.    a  o«H     ?r«if^^^^^  Scotch   iustitutiou   fouudcd   iu    1869,   is   located 

stroyed  on  the  island.   Imitating  the  Prophet,  he  ,  ,«.      inhabitanta  are  ohieflv  emoloved  in 

left  Aba,  his  Mecca,  and  came  to  Masa  in  South-  J^f®*     ^?!f  inhaoitants  are  cnieny  employed  m 

em  Kordofan,  which  he  proclaimed  his  Medina,  fi^^ing    the  place  being  famous  for  its  oysters. 

For  his  subsequent  movements,  see  Sudan.     He  ^oP^iation,  »uou. 

died   of  smallpox.     Consult :    Darmesteter,   The        MAHINDA,  mA-hgn'dft.    The  apostle  who  in- 

Mahdi  (New  York,  1886)  ;  G.  Hoffmann,  Mahdi-  troduced  Buddhism  into  Ceylon  in  the  third  cen- 

thum  (Kiel,  1899);  Snouck  Hurgronje,  in  Revue  tury  B.C.     He   is  said  to   have  been   a  son  of 

Coloniale  Internationale   (1886);  Ernst  MUller,  Asoka   (q.v.),  and  his  birthplace  was  the  town 

Beitrage  zur  Mahdilehre  des  lalama  (Heidelberg,  of  Vedisa-Ma^ra   (now  Besnagar)   in  the  Prov- 

1901).  ince   of    Ujjain,    Western   India,   of   which   his 

MAHt,  mA'hA'.    The  principal  island  of  the  ^^^«^  ^"  viceroy  at  the  time.    He  was  thirty- 

Sevchellos   ( q.v. ) .  two  years  of  age  when  he  set  out  on  his  mission 

l,-__r      ^     '  .     »   ,.  to  Ceylon,  accompanied  by  other  Buddhist  mis- 

MAHE.    A  French  town  and  colony  m  India,  sionaries ;  and  it  was  his  sister  who  is  said  to 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Mah6  River  on  the  west  have  brought  the  branch  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree 

coast,    five   miles    south    of   Tellicherri.      It    is  (q.y.)  to  Ceylon.    His  death  occurred  at  a  place 

of  little  commercial  importance  (Map:  India,  C  „ot  far  from  Anuradhapura,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 

6).    It  was  settled  in  1722  and  was  taken  by  the  ^q    193 

Enplish    in    1761    and    ORain   in    1779;    it  was  'iAHLEB,    mftlSr,    Gustav    (I860-).      An 

finally   restored   to    France    in    1815      Area,   2  Austrian  muiical  conductor  and  composer,  bom 

square  miles;  population,  in  1896,  9978.  ^^  Kalischt,  Bohemia.    He  studied  at  the  I«lau 

MAHICAK,  m^-hg^k&n  (American  Indian,  Gymnasium,  and  in  1877  went  to  Vienna,  where 
Wolf).  An  important  Algonquian  tribe  or  con-  he  became  a  student  at  the  university  and  at  the 
federacy  formerly  occupying  most  of  the  Hudson  conservatory.  After  graduation  lie  acted  as 
River  Valley  and  extending  eastward  into  Massa-  conductor  of  various  theatres  at  Cassel  (1883- 
chusetts.  They  were  closely  connected  with  the  85)  ;  at  Prague,  as  Anton  Seidl's  successor 
Delaware  and  Munsee  on  the  south  and  with  the  (1885-86)  ;  at  Leipzig  (1886-88)  ;  at  the  Royal 
Mohegan  and  W^appinger  on  the  east,  all  of  these  Opera,  Budapest  ( 1881  •  91 )  ;  at  Hamburg 
being  knoNvn  collectively  to  the  French  as  Loup,  (1891-97)  ;  and  in  the  latter  year  became  direct- 
or Wolf  Indians.  W^hen  first  known  their  council  or  of  the  Court  opera  at  Vienna.  His  composi- 
fire  was  at  Schodac.  on  an  island  near  Albany,  tions  are  not  remarkable,  thoui^h  his  many  songs 
and  their  territory  contained  some  forty  villages,  have  been  well  received.  Of  his  larger  works  a 
In  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  symphony  in  C  minor  is  the  best. 
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MAHLMANN,  mftl^m&n,  Siegfbied  August  turing  his  plans  of  militaiy  reform,  and  in 
(1771-1826).  A  German  poet,  born  and  educated  June,  1826,  the  success  of  his  schemes  was 
at  Leipzig.  He  traveled  as  tutor  until  1798;  be-  crowned  by  the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries 
came  editor  of  the  Zeitung  fur  die  elegante  Welt  (q.v.),  after  which  the  army  was  reorganized  on 
(1805),  and  of  the  Leipziger  Zeitung  (1810);  the  European  model  and  military  schools  were 
wrote  clever  burlesques,  including  H erodes  vor  established.  The  consequent  confusion  into  which 
BethleKem  (1803),  a  satire  on  Kotzebue's  Bus-  Turkey  was  thrown  was  immediately  taken  ad- 
9iten  vor  iiaumhurg,  and  Marionet  tent  heater  vantage  of  by  Russia  for  obtaining  fresh  con- 
(1806).  His  best  known  productions  are  his  cessions.  Mahmud,  however,  despite  these  inter- 
lyrics,  of  which  some  are  still  popular  in  Ger-  ruptions,  proceeded  in  those  plans  of  reform 
many.  Mahlmann's  Erzdhlungen  und  Mdrchen  which  he  judged  essential  to'  the  stability  of  the 
were  published  in  1802,  and  his  collected  works  Empire;  and  the  disastrous  termination  of  the 
in  1830-40.  war  with  Russia    (1828-20)    (see  Adbianople), 

HAHLSTICK,     mttl'stlk     (Ger.     Mahhtock,  far  fro™  interfering  with  his  projects,  only  stimu- 

Malstock,  painting-stick,  from  malen,  to  paint  -f-  ^^ted  him  to  renewed  exertion.     Meanwhile  the 

Stock,  stick),  or  Rest-Stick.     A  round  staff,  frequent  unsuccessful  wars,   together  with   the 

from  three  to  four  feet  long,  tapering  toward  one  disaffection  manifested  by  the  Christian  popula- 

end,  which  terminates  in  a  small  ball,  sometimes  tion  of  Turkey,  aroused  in  the  mind  of  Mehemet 

covered  with  buckskin  to  prevent  injurv  to  the  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  the  hope  of  achieving  his 

picture  against  which  it  resU.    The  mahlstick  is  independence.     (See  Mehemet  Ali.)     The  Egyp- 

held  in  the  painter's  left  hand,  to  support  the  tian  army,  under  Ibrahim.  Pasha,  overran  Syria 

right  hand,  with  which  he  holds  his  brush  when  in  1831-32,  and  advanced  through  Asia  Minor, 

painting.     It  was  formerly  more  generally  used  winning  a  great  victory  at  Konieh.     The  inter- 

than  at  present,  as  it  is  now  thought  to  restrict  vention    of    Russia    compelled   both    parties    to 

the  freedom  of  touch  in  painting.  agr«e    to    a    treaty    (1833)    which    was    satis- 

'      mfllA      Taitoii     nft2Rl002^        A  '^^tory    to    neither.     Mahmud,    however,    was 

,       ma  1«,       JAKOB        Uo^O-iVUZ;.  A  ^^«-^J     i.^     trran^     fro«>»     />nTi/uiaai/^Tia     f/%     f»i«     pMr 


ALA    *ii,     '      r?,  ,     .  r        vxo^o-xiTv-c.;.       A  fgy^jed  to  gTaut  frcsh   concessions  to  the  Czar, 

Swiss   classical    philologist   and   poet,   bom    at  ^^  ^^^^  %^  ^he  Russian  aid,  by  the  Treatv 

^.V^^'    ?*  i!!"^*^^/*  Basel  and  Gbttmgen   and  ^^    Unkiar-Skelessi.    July    8,    1833.      He    again 

afterwards  became  docent  and  professor  of  classi-  ^„„^   ^.^j^   undiminished   vigor   his    reforms 

cal  philology  at  the  university  of  his  native  to^^^^^  f^   ^^^   administration,   the   principal    improve- 

His  works  include:  ^e6a«««in  „^„^    j^.         ^^e    modification    and    readjust- 

Angelua  Po»«tanu«(  1864)  ;  Oeschtche  derantt^  ^^^^  ^,  ^y^^  ^^^^  oppressive  taxes,  and  the  grant- 

^tH^'T^^""  ^u^P^L^'^^^^^''''*^  ^^^u^i  ««  of  increased  privileges  to  for;ign  merchant., 

the  emc  poem  MathUd^   (1854)  ;   and  excellent  j/^ggg  ^             ^'^  ^^f^      with  Mehemet  AH, 

translations  of  Euripides,  .Eschylus,  and  Plu-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^y  ^^^^  ^^^^^  y^^  1,^^  j^^^^^  ^^  ^1,^ 

•  decisive  defeat  of  his  army  at  Nizib,  June  24th. 

MAHMTTDy.  m&-ml)5d^    The  name  of  two  sul-  See  Turkey. 

tans  of  Turkey     Mahmud  I.   (1696-1754)   was  ^j^hMUB   OP  GHAZNI,   gilz'n*.     A   Mo- 

Sultan  from  1730  to  1754.    His  reign  waj  of  no  ^ammedan   ruler  and  conque^r.     See  Ghazni- 

especial  importance. — ^Mahmud  II.    (1768-1830)  ^imm 

was  Sultan  from  1808  to  1839.  He  was  a  younger  ^*'*™' 

son  of  Abd-ul-Hamid  I.,  and  on  the  deposition  of  MAHO0ANT    (from    South    American    ma- 

his  brother,  Mustapha  IV.,  by  Bairaktar,  Pasha  hogoni,  the  native  name).    The  timber  of  a  num- 

of  Rustchuk,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  August  1,  ber  of  trees,  the  most  highly  esteemed  being  that 

1808.     Bairaktar  became  his  Grand  Vizier,  and  of  Swietenia  Mahogani,  a  large  tree  of  the  natu- 

aided  him  in  his  attempts  to  reform  the  organi-  ral  order  Meliaces,  native  of  the  West  Indies, 

zation  of  the   Turkish  army.     The  Janizaries,'  Central  and  tropical  South  America.     The  tree 

emboldened  by  their  successful  opposition  to  the  attains  a  height  of  60  to  100  feet,  and  a  diameter 

same  attempt  on  the  part  of  Selim  III.,  rose  in  of  6  feet  or  more,  but  these  dimensions  are  not 

rebellion,  and  the  murder  of  the  Vizier  put  a  stop  common.    The  former  supplies  of  Cuba,  Jamaica, 

for  the  time  being  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies  are  greatly 

military  reforms.    Mahmud  was  also  attacked  by  reduced,  and  Central  America  furnishes  the  com- 

the  rebels,  but  he  secured  his  life  and  throne  by  mercial   demand.     As   occasional   specimens   the 

the  death  of  Mustapha,  thus  making  himself  the  tree  is  met  with  in  the  extreme  south  of  Florida, 

sole  representative  of  the  House  of  Osman,  upon  but  not  of  a  size  or  abundance  to  be  of  much 

the  continuance  of  which  its  followeft  believe  the  economic  value.     The  tree  has  compound  leaves 

Empire  to  depend.    The  Ottoman  Eft^ire  was  in  with  usually  four,  sometimes  three  or  five,  pairs 

a  critical  condition,  threatened  by  Russia',  and  of  leaflets,  and  panicles  of  small  white  or  yel- 

by   rebellious   vassals   within   its   own   borders,  lowish  flowers  that  sometimes  turn  recldifth.    The 

After  a  conflict,  which  completely  prostrated  the  wood  is  rich  reddish  brown,  varying  widely  in  its 

strength  of  Turkey,  peace  was  concluded  with  shades  and  markings  and  capable  of   receiving 

Russia  in  1812  at  Bucharest,  the  Russian  fron-  a  high  polish.    The  tree  varies  greatly  in  its  rate 

tier  being  advanced  to  the  river  Pruth.    Mahmud  of  growth,  being  most  rapid  upon   rich   moist 

now  applied  himself  to  the  promotion  of  radical  soils,  but  here  the  timber  is  frequently  of  coarser 

reforms  in  all  departments  of  the  Government,  grain  than  when  grown  more  slowly  upon  less  fer- 

Ali  Pasha,  the  rebellious  Pasha  of  Janina,  was  tile  soils.    The  character  of  the  timber  produced 

overthrown   in   1822.     Greece  revolted   in   1821,  in  different  countries  varies.     That  from  Santo 

and  its  independence  was  secured  by  the  battle  Domingo    (also  known  as   Spanish  mahogany) 

of  Navarino  in  1827,  but  it  was  not  recognized  and  Cuba  is  considered  the  best,  and  that  from 

as  a  separate  kingdom  by  Turkey  till  April,  1830.  Honduras  not  so  valuable,  because  it  is  less  finely 

During  the  progress  of  the   Greek  Revolution,  grained  and  marked.    The  cutting  and  removing 

Mahmud  had  been  steadily  though  secretly  ma-  of  this  timber  to  the  coast  for  export  gives  em- 
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ployment  to  a  large  number  of  men  and  oxen.  MAHO'NIA.  A  genus  of  shrubs  closely  re- 
The  logs  as  exported  are  usually  squared  so  as  to  lated  to  the  barberry  (q.v.). 
get  rid  of  as  much  of  the  less  valuable  sapwood  MAHOOTY^  Francis  Sylvester  (1804-66), 
as  possible,  and  also  to  admit  of  better  con-  best  known  by  his  pseudonym  of  Father  Prout. 
yeyance.  Formerly  mahogany  was  largely  used  An  Irish  poet  and  humorist.  He  was  bom  in  Cork. 
m  shipbuilding,  especially  in  the  Spanish  navy,  His  father  wished  him  to  prepare  for  the  bar, 
but  It  is  now  almost  entirely  a  cabinet-maker's  but  he  chose  the  Church,  and,  after  studying  in 
wood,  entering  into  manifold  uses  either  solid  pa^ig  and  at  Rome,  was  admitted  to  the  Order  of 
or  as  a  veneer.  Mahogany  was  introduced  into  Jesuits.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  studies  and 
England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1697,  it  having  afterwards  master  of  rhetoric  in  the  Jesuit  Col- 
been  used  in  the  repair  of  one  of  his  ships;  but  lege  at  Clongoweswood,  Ireland;  but,  becoming 
while  the  wood  was  greatly  admired,  it  did  not  involved  in  a  misadventure,  was  obliged  to  resign 
become  an  article  of  commerce  until  about  one  his  position,  and.  returning  to  Italy,  was  ex- 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Two  other  little  eluded  from  the  Jesuit  Society.  He  then  en- 
known  species,  Swietenia  angolensia  and  Swie-  tered  the  priesthood,  but  clerical  life  was  not 
tenia  humilis,  occur  in  Central  America.  In  congenial,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  literature 
India,  Cedrela  Toona,  a  valuable  tree  of  the  and  journalism.  He  began  in  1834  to  contribute 
same  natural  order  as  Swietenia,  is  called  ma-  to  Fraaer'a  Magazine  a  series  of  papers  which 
hogany.  Its  timber  is  quite  like  the  true  ma-  were  afterwards  collected  and  published  in  book 
hogany.  In  Australia  the  name  mahogany  is  form  as  The  Reliquea  of  Father  Prout,  They 
applied  to  the  timber  of  a  number  of  species  of  comprised  sketches  in  prose  and  verse  (**The  Bells 
Eucalyptus  (q.v.).  In  the  Western  United  of  Shandon"  being  the  best  known),  parodies. 
States  Cercocarpus  ledifolius  is  called  mountain  playful  translations  into  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mahogany  and  Cercocarpus  parvifolius  valley  French,  or  from  other  languages.  He  contributed 
mahogany.  There  are  also  several  varieties  of  to  BeiUley'a  Miscellany,  and  furnished  an  inaugu- 
the  latter.  These  trees  belong  to  the  natural  ral  ode  to  the  first  number  of  the  ComhiU  Maga- 
order  Rosacea,  and  are  found  from  Colorado  to  <j^„g.  He  was  the  first  Roman  correspondent  of 
New  Mexico  and  westward  to  California.  The  the  London  Daily  'Sews,  and  was  Paris  corre- 
East  Indian  mahogany  is  the  timber  of  the  spondent  of  the  London  Globe  for  several  years 
rohuna  tree  (Soymida  febrifuga),  and  the  Afri-  after  1858.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life 
can  mahogany  that  of  Khva  Senegalensis,  both  ^ere  passed  in  a  monastery.  The  Reliques  of 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  as  the  true  Father  Prout  was  included  in  Bohn's  Illustrated 
mahogany.                   Library  in  1860.    Another  volume.  Final  Reliques, 

MAHOMET'S  COFFIK.    According  to  an  old  was  edited  by  Douglas  Jerrold  and  published  in 

legend,  the  Prophet's  coffin  in  the  tomb  at  Medina  1876.     The  Works  of  Father  Prout,  edited  by 

was  suspended  in  the  air,  upheld,  according  to  Charles  Kent,  were  published  in  1881.    Facts  and 

the   faithful,   by   four   angels   who   are   relieved  Figures  from  Italy   (1847)   was  made  from  his 

hourly.     Another  version  of  the  fable  describes  Roman  letters  to  the  London  Daily  News, 

the  coffin  as  made  of  iron  and  held  in  the  air  MAHBA,   mfi'rd,   MAHBI,   or   Ehkili.     A 

by  powerful  magnets.  tribe  of  Hadramaut  in  Southern  Arabia.     They 

MAHONy   ma-hon^     The  chief  town  of  the  are    of    interest    as    representing,    according   to 

island  of  Minorca.    See  Port  Mah6n.  several  authorities,  the  ancient  Himyarites.  This 

MAHONE,  mA-hun',  William  (1826-95).    An  gives  them  an  importance  outside  their  numbers 

American  soldier  and  legislator.     He  was  born  and  their  primitive  (or  perhaps  degenerate)  cul^ 

in  Southampton  Countv,  Va.,  graduated  at  the  ture      Their  language  seems  related  to  that  of 

Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1847,  and  became  ^he  Himyarites.     Consult:   Van  den  Ber^.  Had- 

a  civil  engineer.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  ^^.^^^^  (P^^is,  1886 ;Eng  trans.  London,  1887)  ; 

War  he  joined  the  Confederate  Army,  and  assist-  H^^sch,  Retsen  in  SudArahten,  MahraLandund 

ed  in  the  capture  of  the  Norfolk  Na^V  Yard ;  par-  Badramut     (Leipzig^    1897)  ;     Bent,     Southern 

ticipated  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  Arabia  (London,  1900). 

and  Rappahannock  campaigns;  was  distinguished  MAHBATTAS,  m&-rftt'tAz.  A  people  inhabit- 

for  brnverv  at  Petersburg,  where  he  earned  the  ing   Central   India,   south   of  the   Ganges   from 

title  The  Hero  of  the  Crater;*  became  a  major-  Gwalior  to  Goa.    They  are  a  mixed  people,  speak- 

general  and  commanded  a  division.     After  the  ing  a  Hindu  language,  the  Marathi   (q.v.),  and 

war  he  became  president  of  the  Norfolk  and  Ten-  are  Hindus  in  religion.     The  Mahrattas  arc  a 

nessee  Railroad,  took  an  active  interest  in  poli-  vigorous  a  inactive  race,  possessed  of  great  endur- 

tics,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Demo-  ance,    and  wistinmiished    for   military    coumpe, 

cratic  nomination  to  the  Governorship  of  Vir-  with   which   cruelty  has  been  combined.     They 

pinia  in  1878,  became  the  recognized  leader  of  seem  to  have  entered  India  prior  to  the  Moham- 

the   'Readjusters,'   a   Democratic   faction   which  medan  conquests  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  at  the 

favored  a  partial  or  conditional  repudiation  of  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.     The  founder 

the  State  debt   (see  Readjisters)  ,  and  in  1880  of  the  Mahratta  power  was  Sivaji,  a  freebooter 

M-as  elected  largely  by  this  faction  to  the  United  or  adventurer,  whose  father  was  an  officer  in  the 

States    Senate.      He    here   took   the   unexpected  service  of  the  last  King  of  Bijapur.   By  policy  or 

course  of  allyinsr  himself  with  the  Republicans,  by  force  he  eventually  succeeded  in  compelling  the 

and  thus  brought  about  a  tie  in   place  of  the  several  independent  chiefs  to  acknowledge  him  as 

slipht  Democratic  majority  which  had  been  an-  their  leader,  and  with  the  large  army  then  at  bis 

ticipated.    He  further  alienated  his  constituents  command,  he  overran  and  subdued  a  large  portion 

by  his  use  of  the  Federal  patronage  in  Virginia  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi's  territory.   In  1674  Si- 

•\vhich  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  President  vaji  was  formally  proclaimed  Maharaja  of  the 

Arthur,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1887  Konkan.     He  organized  and  levied  a  species  of 

he  failed  to  secure  a  reflection.  blackmail  on  his  neighbors,  called  ch4rttth  (Ski. 
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eaiuriha,  'four'),  a  fourth  of  the  land  revenues. 
Sivaji'a  son,  Sambaji,  succeeded  him  in  1680,  and 
after  vigorously  following  out  his  father*s  policy 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Aurungzebe  (q.v.)  in  1680, 
and  put  to  death.  The  incapacity  of  the  subse- 
quent rulers  gave  free  rein  to  the  intrigues  and  am- 
bitions of  their  Brahman  prime  ministers  or  peak- 
UKU.  (See  Peshwa.)  Soon  the  Peshwa  became  the 
hereditary  soverei^,  Sivaji's  descendant  being 
degraded  to  the  position  of  a  titular  monarch.  In 
this  respect  Manratta  histoiy  is  of  special  inter- 
est as  presenting  a  struggle  between  the  priestly 
and  warrior  castes,  with  the  victory  finally  won 
by  the  Brahmans.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury five  Mahratta  States  were  formed — ^Baroda, 
Gwalior,  Indore,  Nagpur,  and  the  Peshwa's  do- 
minions ( the  capital  of  which  was  Poona ) .  The 
usual  internecine  wars  followed,  and  ultimately 
the  East  India  Company  was  compelled  to  inter- 
fere. The  invasion  of  the  Efapire  of  Delhi  by 
the  Persian  Nadir  Shah  in  1730  afforded  the 
Mahrattas  an  opportunity,  of  which  they  eagerly 
availed  themselves,  to  wrest  additional  territory 
from  the  Mogul  Emperor.  From  this  time  they 
discharged  the  office  of  arbiters  in  the  quarrels 
between  the  Emperor,  his  Vizier,  and  his  rebel- 
lious subjects;  but  the  defeat  they  sustained  in 
January,  1761,  at  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the 
ruler  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  field  of  Panipat, 
greatly  weakened  their  power  for  a  time.  The 
wars  between  the  British  and  the  Mahrattas  be- 
gan in  1770  during  the  administration  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  Mahratta  War  of  1803-05  was 
marked  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  Wellesley, 
Lake,  and  others  over  the  armies  of  Gwalior, 
Indore,  and  Nagpur,  and  resulted  in  large  ac- 
«  quisitions  of  territory  by  the  British.  In  1817 
the  Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas  took  up  arms  against 
the  British,  who  were  also  attacked  by  the  Raja 
of  Nagpur  and  by  the  ruler  of  Indore.  The  Brit- 
ish speedily  broke  the  power  of  the  enemy  and 
annexed  the  Peshwa's  dominions  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  Bombay.  Indore  became  a  vassal  State 
of  the  British,  who  at  a  later  period  annexed 
Nagpur.  The  Mahratta  State  of  Gwalior,  which 
had  risen  to  great  power  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, came  under  British  control  in  1843-44. 
The  three  Mahratta  States  of  Indore,  Gwalior, 
and  Baroda  refrained  from  participation  in  the 
Sepoy  Mutiny  of  1857.  The  ruler  of  Indore  bears 
the  name  of  Holkar  (q.v.),  that  of  Gwalior  is 
called  Sindia  (q.v.),  and  that  of  Baroda  is 
known  as  the  Gaekwar  (q.v.).  See  Grant-Duflf, 
History  of  the  Mahrattas  (Bombay,  1863). 

MXHBISCH-OSTBAU,  mA^rfflh  A^strou.  A 
town  in  the  Crownland  of  Moravia.  Austria,  on 
the  Ostrawitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder.  60  miles 
southwest  of  Cracow.  Its  manufactures  are 
varied  and  include  iron,  malt,  tin,  zinc,  bricks, 

faraffin,  soap,  and  rosoglio,  petroleum,  and  rum. 
n  the  vicinity  are  the  large  Rothschild  Iron 
Works  of  Witkowitz.  The  coal -mining  and  the 
coke  industry  are  also  important,  and  employ 
more  than  2.5.000  men  (in  the  communitv).  Pop- 
ulation, in  1800,  10,243;  in  1000,  30,12*5. 

MAHWA,  m&V&.  A  tropical  tree.  See  BuT- 
teb-Tree. 


[,  ml,  Anoelo,  Cardinal  (17821854).  A 
distinguished  antiquary  and  philologist.  He  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  Schilpario,  in  Lombardv, 
March  7,  1782.  He  was  educated  and  lived  till 
'J 808  in  establishments  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 


but  obtained  an  appointment,  first  as  associate 
and  ultimately  as  a  doctor,  in  the  celebrated 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  In  1813  he  pub- 
lished a  translation  and  commentary  of  Isocrates, 
De  Permutatione ;  but  his  reputation  is  due  much 
more  to  his  publications  of  the  palimpsests  or  re- 
written manuscripts,  the  first  specimens  of  which 
he  issued  at  Milan.  (See  Palimpsest.)  His  ear- 
liest publications  in  that  line  were  fragments 
of  Cicero*8  Orations;  of  the  Vidularia,  a  lost 
play  of  Plautus;  of  Letters  of  Fronto,  Marcus 
Aurelius's  oreceptor ;  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius, 
and  other  less  important  works,  which,  however, 
were  entirely  eclipsed  by  his  well-known  edition 
and  restoration  of  the  De  Repuhlica  of  Cicero, 
published  in  1820.  Meanwhile^  Mai  had  been  in- 
vited to  Rome  by  Pius  VII.,  and  named  chief 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library.  He  at  once 
turned  his  attention  to  the  unedited  manuscripts 
of  the  Vatican^  and  after  a  short  examination 
of  this  noble  collection,  undertook,  as  the  mission 
of  his  life,  the  task  of  publishing  those  among 
them  which  had  been  overlooked  by  earlier  edi- 
tors, or  had  escaped  their  notice.  This  task  he 
steadily  pursued ;  and  although  he  was  appointed 
in  1833  to  the  onerous  office  of  secretary  of  the 
propaganda,  and,  in  1838,  to  the  cardinalate  it- 
self, his  Roman  publications  form  a  collection  of 
an  extent  and  importance  almost  unexampled  in 
modem  times.  His  first  series  was  in  ten  4to 
volumes,  entitled  Scriptorum  Veterum  Nova  Col- 
lect io^e  Vatioanis  Codicibus  Edita  (Rome,  1825). 
It  consists,  like  the  great  collections  of  Mabillon, 
Montfaucon,  D'Achery,  and  others,  of  miscel- 
laneous unpublished  works,  partly  sacred,  partly 
profane,  and  indififerently  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  languages,  comprising  an  entire  volume  of 
palimpsest  fragments  of  the  Greek  historians 
rolybius,  Diodorus,  Dion,  Dionysius,  and  other«. 
The  succeeding  collections,  viz.  Classici  Auctorcs 
ex  Codioibus  Vaticanis  (10  vols.  8vo,  1838); 
Spicilegium  Romanum  (10  vols.  8vo,  1830-44); 
and  Nova  Patrum  Bibliotheca  (6  vols.  4to,  1853) , 
are  all  on  the  same  plan,  and  all  equally  replete 
with  new  and  interesting  materials. 

MAIA  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  Mom).  In  Greek  myth- 
ology, the  daughter  of  Atlas  by  Pleione,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  She  became  the  mother  of  Hermes 
bv  Zeus.  On  account  of  the  similarity  of  name 
she  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Maia 
Majestas,  an  ancient  Italian  spring-goddess,  who 
was  also  called  Bona  Dea,  Ops,  and  Fauna.  In 
this  aspect  she  was  regarded  as  Vulcan's  wife, 
and  a  pregnant  sow  was  sacrificed  to  her  on  the 
first  of  May.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the  star 
20  Pleiadum. 

MAIDEN,  The.  A  name  given  to  a  machine 
for  beheading  criminals,  which  was  in  use  in 
Scotland  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  the  regent  Morton;  but  he 
was  not  its  first  victim,  as  is  popularly  stated. 
Fifteen  years  before  he  was  put  to  death  by  it 
(1581)  it  was  employed  to  behead  Thomas  Scott 
of  Cambusroichael,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Riz- 
zio.  It  was  first  called  indifferently  'the  maiden' 
and  *the  widow.*  A  frightful  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment used  in  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
called  *the  virgin.*  But  it  had  no  resemblance  to 
the  maiden,  which  was  similar  to  the  French 
guillotine  (q.v.),  although  it  had  no  turning- 
plank  on  which  to  bind  the  criminal. 
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ICAIBEK  ASSIZE.  A  session  of  the  English 
Court  of  Assize  at  which  the  justice  takes  his 
seat  of  office,  and  itnniediately  adjourns  without 
hearing  any  trials.  It  is  customary  for  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  to  present  the  judge  with 
a  pair  of  white  gloves  as  a  symbol  of  the  un- 
tried character  of  his  administration.  See 
Assize. 

MAIDEKHAIB  {maiden  +  hair,  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  stalks),  Adiantum  capil- 
lu8  veneris.  A  small,  delicate,  and  graceful 
fern,  with  bioinnate  fronds,  alternate  obovate  and 
wedge-shapea  membranaceous  pinnules  on  capil- 
lary stalks.  It  grows  on  moist  rocks  and  old 
walls,  especially  near  the  sea  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  where  it  covers  the  insides  of  wells  and 
the  basins  of  fountains  with  a  tapestry  of  the 
most  delicate  green.  It  is  probably  native  in 
places  in  the  United  States.  Another  species  of 
the  same  genus,  Adiantum  pedatum,  a  native  of 
North  America,  with  pedate  leaves,  has  a  sweet, 
fragrant  rootstock,  from  which  capillaire  is 
made.  One  of  the  most  popular  ferns  in  house 
culture  is  the  Adiantum  Farleyense.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  species  of  spleenwort  ( Aspleniwn ) , 
one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  Colored  Plate  of 
Ferns. 

MAIDENHAIB  TBEE,  Ginkgo  hihola.  See 
Ginkgo;  Gtmnospebms. 

MAIDENHEAD,  maM*n-hed.  A  market- 
town  in  Berkshire,  England,  situated  amid  beau- 
tiful scenery,  on  the  Thames,  26  miles  west  of 
London  (Map:  England,  F  5).  It  carries  on 
some  trade  in  meal^  malt,  and  timber.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  formerly  known  as  Maidenhythe. 
Its  charter  was  granted  by  Henry  VI.  and  in 
1578  it  was  made  a  free  borough.  It  owns  re- 
munerative real  estate  and  a  large  recreation 
ground,  and  maintains  a  bathing  establishment, 
isolation  hospital,  and  sewage  farm.  Population,, 
in  1891,  10,607;  in  1901,  13,000. 

MAIDEN  QUEEN.  A  title  given  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England. 

MAID  MARIAN.  A  maiden  presumably  of 
French  origin,  the  traditional  female  companion 
of  Robin  Hood,  the  legendary  English  outlaw. 
Later  she  is  represented  as  one  of  the  characters 
in  the  famous  Morris  dance  (q. v.),  which  formed 
one  of  the  essential  features  in  all  the  principal 
village  festivities  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIJ. 
of  England.  Maid  Marian  was  personated  origin- 
ally by  a  boy  in  girl's  clothing,  and  was  called 
queen  of  the  May,  as  this  dance  was  one  of  the 
sports  of  May  Day,  Holy  Thursday,  weddings,  etc. 
See  Hood,  Robin. 

MAID'MENT,  James  (1795  M879).  A  Scot- 
tish antiquary,  born  in  London.  He  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1817,  and  soon  gained  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate  in  peerage  cases  and  in 
general  practice.  In  consequence  of  his  interest 
in  antiquarian  researches,  he  became  kno\sTi  to 
Scott,  and  an  intimate  friendship  followed.  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  October  24,  1879.  Among  his 
many  publications  are:  Reliquce  Scoticce  (1828)  ; 
Analecta  Scotica  (1834-37);  Bannatyniana : 
Notices  Relative  to  the  Bannatyne  Club  (1836)  : 
Edinburgh  Portraits  (1837);  Scottish  Elegiac 
Verses  (1842);  Scottish  Ballads  and  Songs 
(1859):  A  Book  of  Scottish  Pasquils  (1868); 
and,  with  W.  H.  Lop:an,  the  Dramatists  of  the 
Restoration    (14   vols.,    1877).     Maidment  also 


gathered  a  library  of  rare  books,  the  sale  of 
which  took  fifteen  days  (1880).  Consult  Steven- 
son,   Bibliography    of    Maidment     (Eklinburgli, 

1883). 

MAID  OF  ABTOIS,  The.  An  opera  by  Balfe 
(1836)  with  libretto  by  Alfred  Bunn.  It  intro- 
duces the  song  'The  Light  of  Other  Days,"  said 
to  have  been  the  most  popular  song  of  its  time 
in  England. 

MAID  OF  ATHENS.  A  well-known  poem 
by  Lord  Byron,  written  in  Athens  and  said  to 
have  been  inspired  by  Theresa  Macri,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  English  vice-consul. 

MAID  OF  BATH,  The.  ( 1 )  A  title  ^ven  to 
Miss  Linley,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Kichard 
Brinsley  Sheridan.  (2)  A  farce  by  Foote  (1711), 
in  which,  in  the  character  of  Flint,  he  pilloried 
Walter  Long  for  his  treatment  of  Miss  Linley. 

MAID  OF  KENT.  A  name  frequently  given 
to  Elizabeth  Barton   (q.v.). 

MAID  OF  OBLilANS.    See  Joan  of  Asc. 

MAID  OF  THE  MIST.  ( 1 )  A  name  given  to 
the  heroine  in  Scott's  Anne  of  Chierstein,  (2) 
A  small  steamboat  once  used  on  the  Niagara 
River,  between  the  Falls  and  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids,  to  carry  visitors  close  to  the  cataract. 
In  1867,  in  order  to  avoid  seizure  by  the  sherifT, 
she  made  the  dangerous  trip  through  the  Rapids 
with  only  slight  injury. 

MAIIXSTONE.  The  county  town  of  Kent, 
England,  and  a  municipal  borough,  on  the  Med- 
way,  34  miles  east-southeast  of  London  (Map: 
England,  G  5 ) .  It  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  a  pic- 
turesque valley  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  spanned  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The 
principal  buildings  of  interest  are  the  ancient  col- 
legiate Church  of  All  Saints,  the  Ck>llege  of  All 
Saints,  both  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  sixteenth-century  manor  house,  in  which 
a  museum  is  located.  The  municipality  maintains 
free  libraries,  schools  of  science  and  art,  art 
galleries,  museums,  parks  and  recreation  grounds, 
public  baths,  labor  bureau,  a  com  exchange, 
concert  hall,  and  hospital.  It  also  owns  consid- 
erable remunerative  real  estate.  Sewage  is 
chemically  treated  for  fertilizing  purposes,  and 
there  is  a  refuse  destructor  in  conjunction  with 
an  electric  lighting  plant.  Maidstone  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  agricultural  and  hop-growing  dis- 
trict, and  its  industries  include  breweries,  oil 
mills,  and  paper  mills.  It  was  the  Saxon  Medwe- 
gestun.  It  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Kentish 
rovalists  by  Fairfax  in  1648.  Population,  in  1891, 
32,150;  in  1901,  33,500.  Consult:  Russell,  His- 
tory of  Maidstone  (London,  1882;  new  ed.  1885)  ; 
Gilbert,  History  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  AH 
Saints  (Maidstone,  1866) ;  and  Cave-Browne, 
Maidstone  (London,  1880). 

MAID'S  T&AG-EDY.  A  play  by  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  written  not  later  than  1611  and 
printed  in  1619.  The  fourth  and  fifth  acts  are 
mainly  by  Fletcher.  The  forsaken  maid  is  As- 
pasia,  betrothed  to  Araintor,  who  deserts  her 
for  Evadne,  at  the  command  of  his  prince. 

MAIDTJ  (m!M?5o)  PEOPLE.  A  group  of 
small  tribes,  of  which  the  Concow  were  the  best 
known,  in  a  very  low  stage  of  culture,  formerly 
living  along  the  eastern  afiSuents  of  the  Upper 
Sacramento  River  in  northern  California,  where 
a  small  remnant  still  exists.    They  went  nearly 
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naked^  lived  chiedy  upon  acorns  and  piilons,  with 
the  raw  blossoms  of  red  clover  in  summer,  and 
built  a  species  of  hog&n  or  dugout  of  boards, 
with  wicker  granaries  for  storing  acorns,  and 
large  round  town  houses  for  public  ceremonials. 
They  had  a  number  of  dances,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  acorn  dance,  and  a  peculiar  secret  so- 
ciety into  which  boys  were  initiated  at  the  age  of 
about  twelve  years.  They  constituted  a  distinct 
linguistic  stock  known  as  the  Pujunan.  A  few 
are  now  gathered  upon  the  Round  Valley  Reser- 
vation. They  are  basket-makers,  but  fashion 
simpler  designs  than  the  neighboring  Porno  tribes. 

HAIOKAK,  mll'nyaN^  Albebt  (1844—).  A 
French  historical  and  landscape  painter.  He  was 
bom  at  Beaumont  (Sarthe),  December  15,  1844, 
and  studied  under  No6l  and  Luminals.  He  re- 
ceived a  first-class  medal  at  the  Salon  of  1879, 
and  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1883. 
Among  his  best-known  works  are:  "Dante  Meet- 
ing Countess  Matilda*'  (1881),  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg; ''Assault  on  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  at 
Agani,"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

XAIGBE.    A  fish.     See  Meagbe. 


\  ml-kM',  Apolldnius  Nikolaik- 
viTCii  (1821-98).  A  Russian  poet,  born  in  Mos- 
cow. He  was  the  son  of  a  painter  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Saint  Petersburg  University.  He 
was  made  a  Government  censor  of  foreign  publi- 
cations and  became  a  Panslavist.  He  translated 
Neo-Greek  and  old  Slavonic  poems,  published  a 
volume  of  original  verse  in  1842,  and  two  lyrical 
dramas,  Tri  Smerti  (Three  Deaths),  and  Dva 
Mira  (Two  Worlds),  and  such  epics  as  Savona- 
rolOf  Clermont  Cathedral^  The  Queen*s  Confession, 
and  The  Princess,  which  was  his  best  effort.  His 
complete  works  were  published  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg (3  vols.,  4th  ed.  1884). 


%  mi'kftp.  A  town  in  the  territory  of 
Kuban,  Caucasia,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Kuban,  93  miles  southeast  of  £katerinodar,  the 
capital  (Map:  Russia,  F  6).  It  is  a  growing 
town  of  recent  origin  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade 
in  the  agricultural  products  of  the  fertile  region 
in  which  it  is  situated.  Population,  in  1897, 
34,191. 

MATTiATH,  moinat,  JAnos,  Count  (1786- 
1855).  An  Hungarian  poet  and  historian,  bom 
at  Pesth.  He  studied  at  Eriau  and  Raab,  and 
was  for  a  time  chancery  councilor  at  Pesth. 
This  post  he  lost  in  1848,  and  after  seven  years 
of  literary  labor  at  Vienna  and  Munich  com- 
mitted suicide  by  drowning,  with  his  daughter,  in 
the  Stamberger  See.  His  works  include :  Oedichte 
(1824)  ;  Magyarische  Sagen  und  MUrchen  (1825; 
2d  ed.  1837)  ;  a  translation  of  some  of  Kis- 
faludy's  poems  (1829)  ;  a  valuable  edition  of  the 
Kalocsa  Codex,  containing  several  poems  in  Old 
High  German;  and  the  historical  works:  Dcr 
ungarische  Reichstag  von  J 830  (1831)  ;  Oe- 
schichte  der  Stadt  Wien  (1832);  and  the  Oe- 
schichte  der  Magyaren  (1828-31),  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  productions,  with  two  supplementary 
volumes   (185^). 

KCAILDX7N,  m^Kdl^n.  The  hern  of  an  an- 
cient Irish  romance  known  as  The  Voyage  of  Mail- 
dun.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of  Imrama  or  voluntary 
sea  expeditions,  of  which  the  Voyage  of  Saint 
Brendan  (q.v.)  is  equally  well  known.  Maildun 
was  the  son  of  Ollil  Ocar  Agar,  an  illustrious  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Owenaght  of  Ninus,  in  the  County 


of  Clare  by  the  sea.  Before  the  hero's  birth,  his 
father  had  been  slain  by  a  band  of  robbers  who 
had  come  over  the  sea.  When  Maildun  had 
grown  up,  he  set  forth  in  a  triple-hide  curragh 
(a  canoe  made  of  a  framework  of  wood  covered 
with  skins)  in  search  of  his  father's  murderer. 
In  his  voyage  on  the  western  sea  for  three  years 
and  seven  months,  he  visited  the  island  of  huge 
ants,  red-hot  animals,  burning  places,  the  isle  of 
the  blest,  and  other  marvelous  places.  He  found 
his  enemy,  whom  he  forgave  for  the  hospitality 
accorded  him  after  so  many  perils.  The  story  is 
beautifully  told  by  Tennyson  in  the  Voyage  of 
Maeldune,  For  a  prose  translation,  consult  Joyce, 
Old  Celtic  Romances  (2d  ed.,  London,  1894). 

HAILLABT,  mA'yar^  Louis  Aiut  (1817- 
71).  A  French  composer,  born  in  Montpel- 
lier.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatorv> 
and  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  for  composition 
in  1841.  His  first  opera,  Gastihelza  (1847),  was 
very  successful;  his  other  works  include:  Le 
moulin  des  tilleuls  (1849)  ;  La  croiw  de  Mario 
(1852);  Les  dragons  de  Villars  (1856);  Les 
picheurs  de  Catane  (1860);  and  Lara  (1864), 
all  of  which  were  presented  in  Paris. 

HAILLET,  m&'yA^  Jacques  Leonard  (1823- 
94).  A  French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Pradier,  and  won  the  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1847.  His  "Agrippine  et  Caligula"  (1853)  was 
the  first  of  his  groups  to  win  recognition.  His 
"Primavera  della  vita"  was  at  the  exposition  of 
1855,  and  his  other  works  include:  "Agrippine 
portant  les  cendres  de  Germanicus"  (in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Luxembourg) ,  which  was  in  the  Expo- 
sition of  1867,  and  "Le  satyre  et  Tamour,"  shown 
in  the  Exposition  of  1878.  There  are  decorative 
groups  by  him  on  the  New  Louvre,  the  Opera 
House,  and  in  the  churches  of  Sainte  Clotilde, 
Saint  Leu,  and  Saint  St»verin  in  Paris.  He  also 
erected  a  monument  to  the  Bonaparte  family  at 
Ajaccio. 

HAIL-SHELLw     A  chiton.     See  Chiton. 

MATTWAN'A,  ml'm&na^  A  town  of  Afghan- 
istan.   See  Maimene. 

MAIMATCHIK,  ml'mA-chln^  A  trading  set- 
tlement of  Chinese  Mongolia,  situated  on  the 
frontier  of  Siberia,  opposite  Kiakhta  (q.v.).  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade  and  has  two 
fine  temples.  Its  commercial  importance  has  de- 
creased, together  with  that  of  Kiakhta.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  population  is  permanent,  most 
of  the  inhabitants  being  Chinese  merchants,  who 
come  there  on  business.  The  current  language 
is  a  mixture  of  Chinese  and  Russian. 

MAIMBGUBO,  mfiN'b59r^,  Louis  (1610-86). 
A  Roman  Catholic  historian  and  polemical  writer. 
He  was  bom  in  Nancy,  France,  and  became  a 
Jesuit  in  1626.  As  he  was  an  earnest  Gallican, 
the  Pope  in  1682  secured  his  dismissal  from  the 
Jesuit  Order.  He  died  in  Paris,  a  pensioner  of 
Louis  XIV.,  August  13,  1686.  His  historical 
works  appeared  in  Paris  in  twelve  volumes  in 
1686;  his  polemical  works  against  Protestantism 
in  1682.  English  translations  were  made  of  The 
History  of  the  League  ( 1684)  ;  The  History  of  the 
Holy  War  (1686);  and  An  Historical  Treatise 
of  the  Foundation  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  of  Her  Bishops  (1685).  Several 
of  his  books  are  upon  the  Papal  Index.  Connult 
Reusch,  Der  Index  der  verbotenen  BUcher,  vol.  ii. 
(Bonn,   1883-85). 
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MAIMENE/  ml'me>na^  or  MAIMANA.  A  gainef}  him  the  position  of  physician  to  Saladin^ 
town  in  Northern  Afghanistan  (Map:  Afghanis-  the  Sultan  of  E^pt,  and  by  virtue  of  his  rabbinic 
tan,  J  3),  about  180  miles  northeast  of  Herat,  learning  in  1177  he  became  Rabbi  of  Cairo.  He 
Previous  to  1874  it  was  the  capital  of  an  in-  died  Dumber  13,  1204.  His  body  was  carried  to 
dependent  khanate  of  the  same  name,  and  an  Tiberias  and  in  course  of  time  his  tomb  became  a 
important  commercial  centre,  with  a  popula-  place  of  pilgrimage.  Maimonides's  importance 
tion  estimated  at  60,000.  In  that  year,  now-  for  the  religion  and  science  of  Judaism  and  hi» 
ever,  the  city  was  captured  and  a  large  part  of  influence  upon  their  development  gained  for  him 
its  inhabitants  massacred  after  a  siege  of  six  the  title  of  a  'second  Moses.'  His  activity  ex- 
months  by  the  Afghans,  who  annexed  the  khanate  tended  over  the  range  of  Jewish  studies — ^theology, 
to  their  territory.  The  town  has  now  dwindled  exegesis,  and  philosophy.  Imbued  with  the  spirit 
to  a  village  of  about  2500  inhabitants.  of  Greek  speculation,  and  acquainted  with  the 

MAIMING  (from  maim,  from  OF.  mehaigner,  ^^  <1  ^^^j<^  v^'l'i?**^  t  ^^^eavored  to  ex- 

mahaigner,  to  maim,  doublet  of  mayhem ;%os^  Pj^*"  ^^\  »»^i«  ^7  J.^«  ^\«^^  «^  T^^C  ^"v.'^*'? 

sibly  connected  with  Bret,  macfiana,  to  mutilate,  f^f  ^^""i^^T  ""^  »  rational  exegesis.  When  literal 

or  with  OHG.  mangOn,  mangaldn,  Ger.  mangeln,  interpretation  seemed  to  jar  upon  the  feeling  of 

to  lack,  Eng.  mangle),    A  modem  statutor^  of-  reverential  awe  due  to  the  Most  High    he  did 

fense,   generally  consisting  in   the   inflictioi  of  not  hesitate  to  substitute  an  allegorical   inter- 

a  permanent  physical  injury  to  man  or  beast.  Potation.      The   most   striking   feature    of   hi* 

In  England  the  term  is  employed  in  the  sense  Philosophical  system  is  the  close  similarity  to 

of  mayhem  (q.v.)  when  applied  to  injuries  to  ^^^^  «{  ^"'V^'  t^I  .'*  *  ^Jfll  **^™P!^,.*^ 
human  beings!  but  when  applied  to  malicious  reconcile  rabbmic  Judaism  with  the  prevailing 
damage  to  cfttle  or  other  animals  (see  Malicious  Aristotelian  system  of  thought,  as  modified  by 
Damage  Act,  Neb.  1861,  24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  97,  ^'^^''^  philosophers.  He  differs  from  Aristotle, 
S$  407  41)  it  is  used  in  the  popular  sense  of  ^PT^^^*"' .,V^  maintaining  that  creation  by  the 
mutilating.  It  bears  this  broader  signification  in  d^T*?®  ^*ii  P/'Tf^^v^'*2™  nothing  (crea/to  ex 
most  statutes  in  this  country.  The  offense  is  gen-  «»*«<>).  He  held  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
erally  declared  to  be  a  felony  when  committed  condemned  a  life  of  asceticism,  or  dreamy  al- 
against  human  beings  or  cattle,  and  a  misdemea-  oeit  pious  contomplation.  He  taught  that  the 
nor  when  against  other  animals  than  cattle.  Maim-  *>o^y  ^f  well  as  the  soul  should  be  developed  and 
ing  one's  self  to  escape  the  performance  of  some  ^^red  for,  and  hence  the  study  of  natural  science 
legal  duty,  or  in  order  to  excite  sympathy  and  »nd  medicine  is  a  matter  of  prime  necessity.  The 
obtain  alms,  is  punishable  under  many  modem  ^^^*  ?nd  the  soul  alone,  is  immortal,  and  the 
statutes.  Consult:  Bishop,  Commentaries  on  the  reward  of  virtue  consists  in  its--strictlyunbodily 
Law  of  Statutory  Crimea  (Chicago,  1901);  —bliss  in  a  world  to  come;  the  punishment  of 
Archbold's  Pleading,  Evidence,  and  Practice  in  7*^®  "  ^^^  *®»f  ^^  ^"®  ^^}'  Maimonides  s  first 
Criminal  Cases  (London,  1900).  important  work  was  an  Arabic  commentary  on 
__-___-__  /  .  c.  /,P,e- ,«/v/vv  A  the  Mishna,  called  by  him  Stray  ( 'Illumination' ) 
MAIMON,  mi'mdn,  Salomon  (1754-1800).  A  and  finished  in  1168.  It  was  translated  into 
r^Y^f  ,^Sf7"*?  philosopher,  born  in  Lithuania.  Hebrew,  and  for  more  than  five  centuries  has 
Until  17/0  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Talmud,  with  bec^  deemed  so  essential  a  part  of  the  Talmud 
promise  of  great  ability ;  then  he  broke  with  itself  that  no  edition  of  the  latter  is  considered 
orthodox  Judaism  by  a  critical  commentary  on  complete  without  it.  This  was  followed  by  the 
the  Moreh  Nebochtm  of  Maimonides.  In  Berlin,  .go^k  of  Precepte,'  in  Arabic,  which  is  to  be 
where  he  w-ent  m  1773,  he  became  interested  in  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  gigantic 
\\olff'8  metaphysics,  and  was  well  received  by  ^^^^  which  followed  in  1180,  in  Hebrew,  under 
Mendelssohn.  Maimons  most  importent  work  the  title  Mishne  Thora  ('Second  Law*;  also 
was  the  eclectic  Vcrjticfc  etner  Transcendental-  ^^Iled  Yad  ha-Khazaka,  'the  Strong  Hand').  It 
philosophte  {lim  •  His  autobiography^  edited  by  j^  ^  n^jn^te  and  systematic  presentation  of  the 
Moritz  in  1792,  was  translated  into  English  by  j^^^^^  j^^  ^  developed  by  the  Talmud,  and 
Murray  (1888).  to  it  he  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life.  The 
MAIMONIDES,,  ml-mun^-dez,  properly  Moses  summit  of  his  renown  Maimonides  attained  in 
BEN  Maimon  ben  Joseph,  Arabic  Abu  Ambam  his  Arabic  Dalalat  al-HAirin  (Hebrew  Jfore  A>6- 
MusA  IBN  Maimun  Obetd  Allah  al-Kortobi  tiA:;itm, 'Guide  of  the  Perplexed'),  a  philosophical 
(1135-1204).  A  great  Jewish  scholar  and  philoso-  and  rationalistic  work  on  exegesis,  finished 
phcr.  He  was  born  at  Cordova,  March  30,  1135.  c.1190,  which  led  to  a  long  and  bitter  contest  be- 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  received  tween  the  orthodox  and  liberal  in  Judaism.  His 
his  first  instruction  from  his  father,  himself  a  attempt  to  systematize  the  Talmudic  precept  also 
learned  man,  and  later  devoted  himself  to  the  aroused  opposition;  and  one  result  of  it,  unfore- 
study  of  Greek  (Aristotelian)  philosophy,  the  seen  by  himself,  was  to  increase  the  punctilious^ 
science  of  medicine,  and  theology,  under  the  most  ness  in  carrying  out  ceremonial  observances.  It 
distinguished  Arabic  masters  of  the  time.  When  was  felt  also  that  there  was  a  lack  of  consistency 
Abd  al-Mumin,  the  Almohade  ruler,  captured  between  Maimonides  the  philosopher  and  Maimo- 
Cordova  in  1148  (see  Almohades),  all  Jews  and  nides  the  theologian,  and  it  is  indeed  diflScult  to 
Christians  residing  there  were  forced  to  embrace  reconcile  his  rationalistic  exegesis  and  his untram- 
Islam  or  emirate.  Maimonidos's  family  out-  meled  philosophical  speculation  w-ith  his  attitude 
wardly  adopted  the  Mohammedan  faith,  or  rather  toward  the  minute  ceremonies  of  rabbinic  Juda- 
renouhced  the  public  profession  of  Judaism,  but  ism.  Maimonides's  minor  works  include  medical. 
after  a  time,  finding  no  si^  of  a  change,  re-  mathematical,  logical,  and  other  treatises,  legal 
solved  to  emigrate.  In  1159  they  were  at  Fez,  decisions,  theological  disquisitions,  etc.  As  early 
in  1165  at  Acre,  and  thence  by  way  of  Jerusalem  as  the  thirteenth  century  portions  of  his  books  in 
they  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where  the  father  died.  Latin  translation  were  in  use  in  European  uni> 
Maimonides's  great  knowledge  of  medicine  soon  versities,  and  the  Ouide  of  the  Perplexed  was 
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followed  to  a  certain  extent  by  Albertus  Magnus 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  There  is  an  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  by  Fried- 
lUnder  (3  vols.,  London,  1885).  The  Arabic  of 
the  original  with  French  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  Munk  (Paris,  1856-66).  Consult: 
WUnsche  and  Winter,  Die  jOdiache  Litteratur, 
vol.  ii.  (Trier,  1894)  ;  Karpeles,  Oeechichte  der 
jUdiachen  Litteratur  (Berlin,  1886);  Qxjitz,J7t«. 
tory  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.  (Eng.  trans.,  ]^hiladel- 
phia,  1873) ;  Guttmann,  Dae  Verhdltniae  dee 
Thomaa  von  Aquino  zum  Judentum  (GOttingen, 
1891);  Bacher,  Bihelexegese  Moses  Maimunis 
( iStrassburg,  1897)  ;  Joel,  Die  ReligionsphilosO' 
phie  des  Mose  hen  Maimun  (Breslau,  1859) ; 
Kaufmann,  Qeschichte  der  Attrihutenlehrei 
(Gotha,  1877)  ;  Yellin  and  Abrahams,  Maimo- 
nides  (Philadelphia,  1903,  with  bibliography,  pp. 
219-233). 

XAIKy  min.  A  river  of  Germany  and  the 
largest  right  affluent  of  the  Rhine.  It  rises  in 
two  headstreams  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  in  North- 
eastern Bavaria,  and  flows  in  a  westerly  direction 
through  the  northern  part  of  Bavaria,  and  then 
on  the  borders  of  Hesse  and  the  Prussian  Prov- 
ince of  Hesse-Nassau,  joining  the  Rhine  at  Mainz 
( Map :  Germany^  C  4 ) .  The  entire  length  of  the 
Main  is  307  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Regnitz,  a  distance  of  about 
205  miles.  The  principal  towns  on  its  banks 
are  WUrzburg  and  Frankfort.  The  Main,  in 
spite  of  its  length,  is  not  very  important 'from 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  owing  to  frequently 
occurring  shoals  and  the  tortuousness  of  its 
course.  It  has,  however,  been  canalized  between 
Mainz  and  Frankfort,  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of 
1000  tons,  and  its  waters  communicate  with 
those  of  the  Danube  by  means  of  the  Ludwigs- 
Kanal. 

MAINE,  mAn.  One  of  the  ancient  provinces 
of  France,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Normandy, 
on  the  east  by  Orl^annais,  on  the  west  by  Brit- 
tany, and  on  the  south  by  Anjou  and  Touraine. 
It  corresponds  to  the  modem  departments  of 
Sarthe  and  Mayenne.  The  Crown  obtained  final 
possession  of  it  in  1481,  after  the  House  of 
Anjou  had  become  extinct.  The  capital  was  Le 
Mans. 

MAINS  (called  The  Province  or  Countie  of 
Mayne'  in  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.  in 
1639,  because  regarded' as  part  of  'the  Ma3me 
land  of  New  England').  A  North  Atlantic  State 
of  the  United  States,  belonging  to  the  New  Eng- 
land group.  It  is  the  most  noi^theasterly  State 
of  the  Union,  and  lies  between  latitudes  43**  4^ 
and  47°  28'  N.,  and  between  longitudes  66"" 
67'  and  71*  7'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  on 
the  northeast  by  the  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  southeast  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  Its 
extreme  length  is  a  little  over  300  miles,  its  ex- 
treme width  185  miles,  and  its  total  area  33,040 
square  miles,  the  land  amounting  to  29,895 
square  miles.  Maine  is  nearly  as  large  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  New  England  States  combined, 
and  thirty-fifth  in  size  among  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

TOPOGBAPHT.  The  surface  of  the  State  is  in 
general  mq^erately  hilly,  becoming  mountainous 
in  the  west  and  north.  The  elevation  rises  from 
the  coast  northward  and  from  east  to  west  toward 


the  interior.  Along*  the  coast  in  the  southwest 
comer  the  surface  falls  into  low,  flat,  and  even 
marshy  land,  and  the  country  maintains  its  low 
and  generally  level  character  as  far  as  the  Ken- 
nebec River.  East  of  the  Kennebec  the  coast 
region  rises  to  abrupt  and  bold  elevations  of  1000 
to  1500  feet.  The  general  slope  of  the  State  is 
determined  by  the  main  plateau  which  crosses  it 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  and  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Appalachians.  This  system  appears 
here  only  in  somewhat  isolated  heights  which^ 
while  preserving  the  continuity  of  the  Appala- 
chians, can  scarcely  be  called  a  mountain  range. 
The  height  of  this  divide  varies  from  2000  feet 
above  sea  level  on  the  west,  where  it  enters  tho 
State,  to  600  feet  at  its  eastern  extremity,  where 
it  dies  away  in  the  Aroostook  region  on  the  bor- 
der of  New  Brunswick.  The  most  prominent 
peak  is  Mount  Katahdin,  5200  feet  high.  Nearer 
the  western  border  stand  Mount  Abraham,  3388 
feet,  and  Mount  Bigelow,  3600  feet. 

The  fringe-like  coast,  with  its  tasseled  edge 
of  bold  promontories  and  rocky  islands,  has  given 
rise  to  the  appropriate  appellation  of  'hundred 
harbored  Maine.'  The  fiord-like  harbors  are  the 
result  of  the  drowning  of  the  river  valleys  scored 
out  by  glacial  action,  and  extending  seaward  far 
beyond  the  present  shore  line.  This  has  provided 
Maine  with  excellent  natural  harbors,  perfectly 
protected  by  the  islands,  but  suffering  from  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  the  great  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tides  and  the  resulting  swift  currents. 
At  Portland  the  tide  rises  11  feet,  increasing 
northward.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage  the 
coast  between  Portland  and  Eastport  contains 
proportionately  the  greatest  number  of  good  har- 
bors to  be  found  anywhere  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  upward  of  600  lakes  and  ponds, 
aggregating  a  total  area  of  over  2300  square 
miles,  or  one-fourteenth  the  total  area  of  the 
State.  They  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  elevated 
plateau  region,  and  are  of  great  natural  beauty. 
The  most  noted  are :  Moosehead  Lake,  120  square 
miles  in  extent,  the  largest  inland  body  of  water 
in  New  England,  and  the  source  of  the  Kennebec 
River;  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  with  an  area  of  90 
square  miles,  the  headwaters  of  the  Androscoggin 
River;  Chamberlin  Lake,  supplying  the  Saint 
John;  and  Chesuncook  Lake,  connected  with  the 
Penobscot  River. 

The  largest  rivers  of  Maine  are  naturally  those 
of  the  southern  slope.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  Saco,  Androscoggin,  Kennebec,  Penobscot, 
and  Saint  Croix,  the  last  named  on  the  eastern 
boundary.  They  are  of  little  value  for  commerce, 
being  navigable  only  a  few  miles  inland — the 
Kennebec  26  miles  to  Augusta;  the  Penobscot 
27  miles  to  Bangor.  They  rise  at  high  eleva- 
tions, and  their  precipitous  character  offers  the 
explanation  of  their  value  as  sources  of  water 
power.  The  power  available  for  industrial  pur- 
poses is  enormous,  the  Adroscoggin  alone  hav- 
ing developed  over  70,000  horse-power.  Besides, 
the  lakes  in  connection  with  these  rivers  fur- 
nish reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  water,  and 
thus  make  possible  a  uniform  and  constant  sup- 
ply of  power  through  all  the  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  2,000,000  horse-power  is  avail- 
able. This  is  utilized  especially  at  the  falls 
which  characterize  most  of  the  rivers,  and  which 
are  due  to  the  unyielding;  granite  beds  that  cross 
their  path.    The  Saint  John  River  traverses  the 
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northwest  corner  of  the  Stoffe,  and  forms  part  of  glaciation  was  to  denude  the  higher  lands,  accen- 
the  boundary  with  New  Brunswick.  tuate  the  river  valleys,  create  many  lake  basins. 
CuMATE.  Maine  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  tem-  and  leave  the  surface  strewn  with  a  coating  of 
perate  zone,  yet  in  climate  it  ranks  as  boreal  in  till.  Since  Pleistocene  time  there  has  been  a 
the  northwestern  part,  and  the  southeastern  part  considerable  subsidence,  resulting  in  the  sub- 
is  only  a  region  of  transition  into  the  austral  mergence  of  the  coastal  lowlands,  and  converting' 
zone — ^a  region  of  overlapping  floras  and  faunas,  the  higher  hills  and  ridges  into  a  fringe  of  isl- 
The  winter  is  very  severe,  except  in  a  narrow  ands,  and  the  drowned  valleys  into  fiords.  The 
strip  along  the  coast.  The  summers  are  never  latest  crustal  movement  has  been  a  very  slight 
hot.  The  mean  temperature  for  January  is  uplift  along  the  coast,  uncovering  small  plains 
20**  F.  and  10**  in  the  north.  In  July  the  of  marine  clays  which  interlock  with  the  rocky 
mean  temperature  is  66**  F.  in  the  north  and  headlands.  This  same  slight  uplift  has  revived 
70®  in  the  south.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  the  rivers,  furnishing  very  valuable  water  power 
temperatures  through  the  year,  the  average  maxi-  at  the  bay  heads. 

mum  shade  temperature  of  90**  F.  occurring  all        The  soils  of  Maine^  with  the  exception  of  the 

along  the  coast  to  Eastport.    The  anticyclones  and  Pleistocene   marine   clays   along  the   coast,   are 

north  winds  of  winter  bring  an  average  minimum  almost  wholly  glacial.    Along  some  of  the  rivers 

of  20**  F.  below  zero  to  Eastport  and  Augusta,  and  lakes  and  in  many  old  lake  bottoms,  long 

while  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Katahdin  records  an  since  filled  up  or  drained  out,  there  are  alluvial 

averageminimumof  30**  below  zero.    The  weather  plains  of  great  fertility.     The  higher  outcrops 

is  subject  to  sudden  falls  in  temperature  in  short  of  the  crystalline  old  land  are  largely  denuded  of 

periods  because  of  the  frequent  passage  of  cy-  all  soil,  while  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  is 

clonic  and  anticyclonic  centres  and  the  subjec-  more  or  less  strewn  with  glacial   debris.     The 

tion  of  the  State  to  alternate  oceanic  and  con-  drift  is  in  places  arable,  though  in  wide  areas 

tinental  influences.     The  southern  counties  have  >t   is   unsuited   for  agriculture.     The  character 

a  growing  season  of  less  than  six  months,  and  o/  the  soil  and  the  large  supply  and  evendistribu- 

the  northern  counties  of  only  about  five  months,  tion  of  rainfall  have  been  determining  factors  in 

The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  whole  State  making  the  State  a  rich  forest  region. 

is  40  inches,  very  evenly  distributed  throughout        Mineral  Resoubces  and  Mining.     The  fact 

the  year,  though  there  is  a  maximum  precipita-  that  the  surface  is  largely  made  up  of  the  bases 

tion  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn.     There  is  of  worn-down  old  mountains   explains   at   once 

an  average  annual  snowfall  at  the  coast  of  60  the  nature  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Maine. 

inches,  increasing  rapidly  to  the  north  and  west  Granite  rock  outcrops  all  along  the  coaat  and 

to  over  110  inches.     The  relative  humidity  for  for  many  miles  inland.     The  fiords  are  incised 

the  whole  State  is  above  70  per  cent.,  though  in  it,  making  it  possible  often  to  load  the  blocks 

the  absolute  humidity  is  rather  low,  on  account  on  to  the  boats  direct  from  the  quarry.    This  fact 

of  low  temperatures.    The  normal  wind  direction  of  convenience  and  cheap  transportation  is  a  large  ' 

for  January  is  northwest,  and  for  July  is  south-  factor,  explaining  the  rank  of  Maine  as  second  of 

west.     The  State  lies  in  the  zone  of  maximum  all  the  States  in  granite  production,  the  output  in 

cyclonic  frequency.    The  cool  summers,  the  lakes,  1889  being  valued  at  $1,321,182.   The  granite  oe- 

the  forests  and  the  rocky  seaside  attract  multi-  curs  in  great  veins  or  in  eruptive  masses.  Some  of 

tudes   of  summer   tourists,   and   the   coast   and  these  were  cooled  very  slowly,  evidently  at  gi^t 

lakes  are  lined  with  summer  cottages.     Some  of  depth,  the  crystalline  structure  being  so  extreme- 

the  resorts,  notably  Bar  Harbor,  on  the  eastern  ^y  coarse  that  the  quartz  and  feldspar  constitu- 

•end  of  Moimt  Desert  (q.v.),  are  among  the  most  ^"ts  can  be  separated  easily  and  marketed  pure. 

popular  of  the  American  summer  resorts.  Maine  is  one  of  the  leading  sources  of  feldspar 

For  Flora  and  Fauna,  see  these  paragraphs  ^^^  silica,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 

imder  United  States.  ware,  porcelain,  glass,  flour  and  wall  tile,  wood- 

Geology  and  Soils.     Maine  has  had  a  very  <i]lcy;.  sandpaper,  and  scouring  soap.  The  output 

istory.      In    pre-Cambrian  ,  ""^*  ^^.  ^^^^  ^**  ^^^^^  ^^  $50,336,  the  sup- 


•complex    geological    history.      t..-.  wc*»*^m*.«ia  .  ,       , ^ 

time  the  State  was  crossed  by  two  great  moun-  Ply  occurrmg  as  vein  quartz  in  the  ciystalline 

tain  ranges.     One  extended  along  the  northwest-  T^*'®-    Along  the  coast  in  occasional  places  and 

«m  boundary  through  the  White  Mountains  to  }\  Aroostook   County  and  other  places   in  the 

Long  Island  Sound  east  of  the  Connecticut  River-  >^terior,  are  found  beds  of  crystalline  limestone, 

the   other  extended  northeast,   along  the  coast  ?."^"  »  ^«  quality  of  marble.   The  value  of  the 

These  mountains  were  much  folded,  largely  gneis^  I'fiSQ  o"^®?'   ^?<^)"^>nf  the  marble,  was  in    1899 

sic  and  schistose,  and  they  were  worn  down  to  f^»^^«'375,  giving  the  SUte  the  sixth  place  in 

base  level  in  later  Paleozoic  time.     Through  the  I    ,  P'^^^ction  of  this  commodity.     In  the  cen- 

centre  of  the  State,  between  these  two  ranges,  a  ^*\P5'"i  ^^  t^e  State  valuable  slate  quarries  are 

long  gulf  extended  from  Gasp6  Peninsula  to  the  TL^J^^tf  /n'lS^o  Ti     5^"*;  •^oi^'^S''^^'.^^'  *!* 

southwest.     By  the  end  of  Devonian   time  this  it^ff'I'J^^?:  7i?>^^  ""^  $181,766,  ranked  the 

trough  was  filled  with  sediments  from  the  aging  f^J^,!j2^'^^J''  J^'?  '"flSS'"^-    Ih.^^^  ^^^'^ 

mountains,   only  to  be   uplifted,  crumpled,  ^nd  cJvsKe^r^J!^  nf  "m^^^^  was  $2,531,223.    The 

somewhat  metamorphosed;   again  worn   to  base  ^«!f i  1       '^  u-  ^V  ^''i*^'''^  T*''^  "*« 

level  and  depressed'  allo;ing^arboniferous  de  ^AZy^n^^r'lT^o^^  ^^^^ 

^^^nldlr  W  '    Tf^'''''  unconformably  upon  all  tals  than  anfvhere  flse  in  tlirwo^d.     S^^^^ 

fn  h«lp  Lil  -n  r    r'  ""^^l*^^  ""-^  ^^^i!'' w!?*  «"^^''  ^^^'  ''«°*  *'»'  *nd  manganese  occur  in 

IJZy^!    I        k'^^T'''!?..*?*^'  f '"'^  T^'"^^  ^^l  "'"*"  amounts,  the   iron  and  lAWnganese  being 

region  has  been  broadly  lifted  into  a  plateau  of  used  only  in  local  smelters.    The  SUte  reported 

low  elevation  and  a^m  dissected.   The  Pleistocene  26  mineral  springs  in  1899  as  of  commercial  im- 

ice  sheet  covered  the  State  entirely,  discharging  portance,    10    of    these    beini?    in    Androscomria 

Its   marginal   ice   into   the   sea.     The  effect   of  County.       In  this  year  1,850,132  gallons  w«r« 
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Area  In 
square 
miles. 


Aubnm 480 

Iloulton 6,408 

Portland [  1,014 

Farmlngton '  1,764 

Ellsworth 1,890 

Augusta 880 

Rockland 327 

WIscasset 520 

Paris 1,881 

Bangor 8,254 

Dover I  8,626 
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Skowhegan I  8,881 


Belfast 
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Alfred  . 


r48 
2,456 
067 


Population. 


48,968 
49,589 
90,M9 
17,058 
87,812 

57,012 
81,478 
21,996 
30,586 
72,865 

16,1»1 
19,452 
82,627 
27,750 
44,482 
62,^9 


54,942 
60,744 
100,689 
18,444 
8r,241 

50,117 
80.406 
19,660 
82,238 
76,246 

16.010 
20,880 
88,849 
24,185 
45,282 
64,886 
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marketed  with  a  value  of  $179,450.  Potable 
waters  of  the  highest  quality  are  found  in  great 
abundance  everywhere,  the  glacial  drift  being  the 
usual  source  of  supply  for  domestic  use. 

F0BEST8.  Maine  is  one  of  the  leading  States 
in  the  Union  in  the  extent  of  wooded  area  and  in 
the  annual  value  received  from  the  forest  prod- 
ucts. The  woodland  is  estimated  at  23  JOO  square 
miles,  or  79  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area.  The 
forests  cover  largely  the  interior  and  northern 
portions  of  the  State,  the  coast  and  lower  valleys 
being  generally  cleared.  The  land  rapidly  re- 
forests, and  since  most  of  the  land  is  not  well 
suited  to  cultivation,  reforestation  is  extensive. 
Large  areas  at  one  time  under  cultivation  have 
been  allowed  to  go  back  to  woodland.  The  prime- 
val forests  of  pine  are  all  gone,  and  the  second 
growth  is  being  used  to  some  extent.  The  spruce 
forests  are  the  most  extensive  and  most  heavily 
drawn  upon  at  present.  Authorities  estimated 
in  1896  that  the  State  had  21,239,000,000  feet 
of  standing  spruce.  Of  this  nearly  a  third  was 
in  the  region  drained  by  the  Saint  John  River, 
and  nearly  a  fourth  in  the  region  drained  by  the 
Penobscot.  The  densest  spruce  forests — the  larg- 
est, finest  trees — are  found  in  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Androscoggin  River.  The  basin  of  this  river 
has  contributed  about  44  per  cent,  of  the  supply 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper.  The 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot  basins  have  contributed 
the  remainder.  The  table  on  the  following  page 
shows  that  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  is 
largely  a  development  of  the  last  decade  of*the 
ninctMnth  century.  The  pulp  mills  are  located 
along  the  three  rivers  above  mentioned.  A  belt 
of  white  birch  timber  extends  entirely  across  the 
State,  and  this  species  figures  prominently  in  the 
lumber  industry.  From  it  spools  to  the  value  of 
a  million  dollars  are  manufactured  annually. 
Spool  timber  is  shipped  extensively  to  Scotland. 
Poplar  is  cut  most  extensively  in  the  Kennebec 
region,  where  it  is  used  in  paper  manufacture. 
In  the  Saint  John  and  Penobscot  basins  there  are 
extensive  forests  of  cedar.  Much  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  constructing  dams,  canals,  and 
sluices  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  logs. 

F1SHERIB8.  Maine  ranks  second  among  the 
New  England  States  in  the  value  of  its  fisheries 
and  first  in  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the 
fishing  industry.  In  1898  the  total  number  of 
persons  so  employed  was  16,Q54,  of  whom  8237 
were  shoresmen  and  6770  were  employed  in  shore 
•r  boat  fisheries.  The  total  value  of  the  product 
for  the  same  year  was  $2,654,919,  of  which  $992,- 
855  represented  the  lobster  fisheries,  this  being 
more  important  in  Maine  than  in  all  the  other 
Kew  England  States  combined.  Clam  fishing 
ranks  next,  being  also  more  important  than  in 
any  other  New  England  State.  The  salmon  fish- 
ery on  the  Penobscot  River,  though  small,  is  the 
largest  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  canning  in- 
dustry is  very  prominent  in  connection  with  the 
shore  fisheries,  particularly  the  preparation  of 
small  herring  as  sardines.  Clams  also  figure 
prominently  in  the  canning  products.  The  State 
law  of  1895  resulted  in  the  discontinuance  of 
lobstcrr-canning,  which  was  formerly  very  impor- 
tant. The  preparation  of  smoked  herring  is  of 
considerable  moment. 

AomcuLTUSE  AND  LiTE  Stock.  Like  that  of 
the  other  New  England  States,  the  surface  is  too 
rugged  and  broken,  also  the  soil  for  the  most  part 
too  sterile,  to  admit  of  the  extensive  development 


of  agriculture.  In  the  river  valleys,  however, 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  Aroostook  Valley,  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  Maine,  is  the  largest 
district  of  fertile  farming  land  in  New  England. 
Only  32.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area  is  in- 
cluded in  the  farms,  and  of  this  acreage  only  37.9 
per  cent,  is  improved.  But  these  areas  increased 
steadily  until  1880.  Since  then  both  have  de- 
creased— ^the  latter  very  considerably.  During 
the  period  from  1850  to  1900  the  average  acreage 
per  farm  remained  nearly  constant,  the  average 
for  the  latter  year — 106.2  acres — being  the  larg- 
est for  the  entire  period.  The  average  size  of  the 
farms  varies  greatly  in  the  diflferent  counties. 
The  State  is  remarkable  for  the  small  percentage 
of  rented  farms — less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  totiU. 

As  elsewhere  in  New  England,  the  influence  of 
the  Western  competition  has  obliged  the  Maine 
farmers  to  give  up  cereal  farming  in  part,  espe- 
cially wheat.  Oats  is  now  the  principal  cereal, 
although  this  too  decreased  in  the  last  two 
decades  of  the  century.  Buckwheat,  the  next 
most  important  cereal,  has  more  than  held  its 
own,  but  corn  and  wheat  decreased  from  1880  to 
1900.  The  area  devoted  to  cereals  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  Aroostook  County,  constituting  in 
1900  one-half  of  the  total  for  the  SUte.  The 
potato  crop,  though  having  a  less  acreage  than 
oats,  produces  a  greater  income  than  all  the 
cereal  crops  combined.  In  Aroostook  County  an 
average  01  6.6  acres  per  farm  is  devoted  to  po- 
tatoes. Intensive  methods  of  cultivation  are 
used,  and  a  very  high  per  acre  product  is  ob- 
tained for  potatoes,  as  also  for  most  other  crops. 
The  acreage  of  hay  and  forage  is  over  seven  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  cereals.  Increased  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  dairying  and  market  gar- 
dening, the  poorer  soils  being  turned  into  per- 
manent pastures  and  the  most  fertile  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  raising  of  market  products. 
Sweet  corn  is  the  most  important  of  these  crops. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  apples, 
the  total  number  of  trees  in  1900  exceeding 
4,100,000 — an  increase  of  39.3  per  cent,  for  the 
decade  ending  in  that  year.  Other  orchard  and 
small  fruits  receive  little  attention. 

Stock-raising  is  not  a  leading  industry.  Since 
1880  the  number  of  sheep  has  decreased  over 
one-half,  and  the  number  of  neat  cattle  had  de- 
creased rapidly  after  1860  until  the  last  decade 
of  the  century.  The  number  of  horses  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  half  of  the  century. 
Likewise  the  growing  interest  in  dairying  has 
resulted  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  increasing 
considerably  during  the  same  period.  In  1900, 
29.9  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  the  State  derived 
their  principal  income  from  dairy  produce.  The 
production  of  milk  increased  71.8  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  decade  ending  in  that  year.  Over  $5,600,- 
000  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  dairy  products, 
about  two-fifths  being  the  returns  for  milk,  two- 
fifths  for  butter,  and  one-fifth  for  cream. 

The  following  tables  show  the  importance  of 
the  leading  kinds  of  crops  and  farm  animals  for 
the  census  years  1890  and  1900: 


Hay  and  foraff*.  acres. 

Oats,  acm 

Bnckwheftt.  acre* 

Oorn,  acre* 

Barley,  acrea , 

PntatoMi.  acres 


1900 


1.370.264 

lOB.Ml 

25.393 

16.856 

71.766 


1890 


1.800.303 

121.613 

33.395 

lO.Wl 

11.973 
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Dairy  cows 

Other  cattle 

Horses 

Mules  and  aiwes. 

Sheep 

8wine 


1900 


1890 


173.692 

157,278 

166.265 

141,882 

106.299 

109.156 

401 

278 

252,213 

370,484 

79.018 

91.297 

Manufactubes.  Manufacturing  is  of  much 
importance,  74,800  wage-earners,  or  10.8  per  cent, 
of  the  population,'  being  engaged  in  this  line  in 
1900.  The  percentage  of  the  population  thus 
occupied  has  increas^  continuously  in  the  last 


vessels  of  the  nation.  At  Bath,  the  principal 
shipbuilding  centre,  the  construction  of  steel 
vessels  has  attained  considerable  importance. 
The  leather  industry  also'  dates  from  an  early 
period.  It  was  one  of  the  State's  leading  in- 
dustries between  the  years  1861  and  1870.  The 
bark  of  the  hemlock  was  used  in  tanning,  and  the 
industry  is  declining  as  the  supply  of  this  bark 
becomes  scarcer.  Other  noteworthy  Industries 
are  represented  by  the  foundries  and  machine 
shops  and  printing  and  publishing  houses.  The 
following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  chief 
industries  for  the  years  indicated: 


INDrSTRIES 


Total  for  selected  iDdustrles  for  State | 

Increase,  1890  to  1900 

Percent,  of  increase 

Per  cent,  of  total  of  all  industries  in  State | 

Cotton  goods j 

Fish,  canning  and  preserving | 

Flouring  aod  grist-mill  products | 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products | 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  finished | 

Lumber  and  timber  products | 

Paper  and  wood  pulp { 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspapers  and  periodicals | 

Ship  and  boatbuilding,  wooden | 

Wool  manufactures { 


Year 


1900 
1880 


1900 
1890 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


1.689 
1.580 


109 
6.9 

25.2 
81.6 

15 

23 

117 

35 

227 

210 

112 

82 

31 

61 

838 

894 

36 

17 

120 

105 

115 

85 

79 

78 


Wage- 

eamen*— 

average 

number 


43.730 
39,661 

4  079 
10.3 

58.5 
66.3 

13.723 

13,912 

5,567 

2.342 

193 

262 

2.143 

1,768 

687 

862 

6.834 

11.540 

4.851 

1.509 

1.309 

949 

1.309 

1.450 

7.156 

6.067 


Value  of  prod- 
ucts, includ- 
ing custom 
work  and 
repairing 


$73,368,312 
64.631.124 


$18,737,188 
34.3 


67. 

67. 


$14,631,086 

16.316.909 

4.779,733 

1.660381 

3,399.832 

3,254.690 

3.298.706. 

2,628.672 

2.451.71S 

3.363.672 

13,489.401 

11,849.664 

13,233.27& 

3,281,061 

2,190.017 

1.719,*77 

2.491.766 

2318.666 

13.412,784 

8.737.653 


half  century.  It  was  only  4.8  in  1850.  The  total 
value  of  the  product  in  1900  was  $127,361,000. 
The  development  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  due  to  the  extensive  water  power 
afforded  by  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  State 
and  also  to  the  excellent  commercial  advf^n- 
tages  offered  by  the  harbors,  and,  in  later 
years,  by  the  railways.  The  factories  are  lo- 
cated, almost  without  exception,  along  the  rivers 
or  on  the  coast,  and  most  of  them  are  run 
by  water  power.  The  manufacture  of  textiles 
—cotton  and  woolen  goods — ^leads  in  impor- 
tance. Both  cotton  and  woolen  mills  were  in 
operation  during  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  cotton  mills  of  to-day  are 
all  west  of  the  Kennebec  River.  Lewiston  is  the 
chief  centre.  The  woolen  mills  are  more  widely 
distributed,  but  also  derive  their  power  from 
the  streams.  The  manufactures  of  cotton  show 
a  slight  decrease  in  value  during  the  decade 
1890-1900.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
increasing  competition  of  the  Southern  States. 
Shipbuilding  formerly  depended  upon  the  for- 
ests for  its  supplies,  but  with  the  increased  use  of 
steel  in  vessel  construction,  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry of  Maine  has  declined.  The  industry  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State,  a  vessel  having 
been  built  as  early  as  1608.  For  a  long  time 
Maine  held  first  rank  in  the  industry,  and  Indeed 
constructed  more  than  half  of  all  the  sea-going 


Transfobtation  AMD  CoiCMEBCE.  Maine  is  the 
only  one  of  the  New  England  States  in  which 
there  was  a  large  railroad  construction  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  mile- 
age increased  from  1377  miles  in  1890  to  1928 
in  1900.  Prior  to  this  decade  railway  construc- 
tion had  been  confined  mainly  to  the  central  and 
southwestern  parts  of  the  State.  During  that 
decade  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook  line  was  built 
into  the  northeast  counties,  and  its  influence 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  forest  and  farming  industries  which 
has  taken  place  in  that  section.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  crosses  the  State  from  east  to  west.  The 
construction  of  electric  railways,  including  inter- 
urban  lines,  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  electric 
railway  mileage  in  1901  aggregated  286  miles. 
Among  the  many  fine  harbors,  that  of  Portland 
(Casco  Bay),  especially,  is  easy  of  access,  deep, 
large,  and  well  protected,  and  is  often  unob- 
structed by  ice  when  harbors  farther  west  and 
south  are  frozen  over.  Lines  of  steamers  ply 
regularly  between  the  largest  cities  of  the  State 
and  Boston;  also  between  Portland  and  New 
York,  Saint  John,  N.  B.,  and  Halifax. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  exports 
from  the  Portland  and  Falmouth  customs  district 
amounted  to  $12,403,958  and  the  imports  to 
$633,114.  The  chief  imports  are  coal,  fish,  sugar, 
iron,  molasses,  and  wool;  the  chief  exports  are 
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cotton   goods,    canned   vegetables,   boots,    shoes, 
lumber,  bacon,  hams,  etc. 

Banks.  In  1902  there  were  86  national  banks 
with  loans  aggregating  $27,867,000;  cash,  etc., 
$2,027,000;  capiUl,  $10,531,000;  and  deposits, 
$26,263,000.  In  1901  there  was  $69,533,068  de- 
posited in  savings  banks,  the  total  number  of 
depositors  being  196,583. 

Finance.  .Receipts  of  the  State  Treasury  for 
the  two  years  ending  December  31,  1900,  were 
$3,953,647;  disbursements,  $3,754,768;  balance 
on  hand,  December  31,  1900,  $198,879.  The 
principal  sources  of  State  revenue  during  1890 
and  1900  were:  From  cities,  towns,  etc.,  $1,815,- 
902;  savings  banks,  $861,666;  railroads,  $323,- 
052;  insurance  companies,  $131,405;  new  corpo- 
rations, $71,505.  The  total  revenue  for  the 
State  during  the  two  years  was  $1,783,021.  The 
bonded  debt  at  the  close  of  1900  was  $2,103,000, 
a  reduction  of  $516,300  since  1890.  Outstanding 
temporary  loans  against  the  State  aggregated 
$350,000. 

GovEBNicENT.  The  present  Constitution  was 
adopted  by  the  people  in  town  meetings,  in  De- 
cember, 1819.  To  secure  an  amendment  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  and  a  majority  vote 
of  the  people  at  their  next  biennial  meeting  are 
necessary.  A  three  months'  residence  in  the  State 
and  the  ability  to  read  English  are  required  of 
voters.  The  suffrage  is  withheld  from  paupers, 
Indians  not  taxed,  and  persons  under  guardian- 
ship. Soldiers  from  the  State  may  vote  when 
serving  outside  the  State. 

Legiblatube.  The  Legislature,  composed  of  a 
Senate  of  31  members  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  151  members,  elected  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  September,  biennially,  meets  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January.  The  Representatives  are 
elected  from  the  towns,  the  Senators  from  dis- 
tricts bounded  by  county  lines.  The  Governor's 
veto  is  overcome  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House.  Revenue  bills  originate  in  the  Lower 
House.  The  power  of  impeachment  rests  with  the 
House,  the  trial  of  impeachments  with  the  Sen- 
atcr.  The  State  has  four  representatives  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress. 

ExECUTi\'E.  The  Governor  is  elected  biennially 
(a  plurality  being  neccssarv  to  election).  He 
has  the  advice  of  a  council  of  seven  members 
elected  biennially  by  the  Legislature  on  joint 
ballot,  but  only  one  councilor  can  be  elected 
from  any  district  prescribed  for  the  election  of 
Senators.  The  Governor  and  Council  have  power 
to  remit  penalties  and  grant  reprieves,  pardons, 
and  commutations.  The  president  of  the  Senate 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  are  respectively  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  Governorship  in  case  of 
vacancy  in  that  office.  A  Secretary  of  State  and 
a  Treasurer  are  elected  biennially  on  joint  ballot. 

JuDiciABT.  The  Supreme  Court,  composed  of 
eight  judges,  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  for  a  term  of  seven  years.  The  County 
of  Cumberland,  embracing  the  city  of  Portland, 
has  a  Superior  Court  of  one  judge  appointed  in 
the  same  way.  Probate  judges  are  elected  by  the 
people  of  each  county  for  terms  of  four  years. 
Judges  of  inferior  courts  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  for  terms  of  seven  years. 
Judges  of  municipal  and  police  courts  are  simi- 
larly appointed,  and  hold  for  four  vears.  An 
Attorney-General  is  chosen  biennially  on  joint 
ballot. 


Local  Government.  A  sheriff  is  elected  bien- 
nially in  each  county.  The  indebtedness  of  a  mu- 
nicipality is  limited  to  5  per  cent,  of  its  valuation. 

Other  Constitutional  or  Statutory  Provi- 
sions. In  1846  Maine  passed  the  first  prohibitory 
liquor  law,  and  in  1884  inserted  a  prohibition 
clause  in  the  Constitution.  The  laws  against  the 
manufacture  of  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  are  very  strict  and  supported  by  severe 
penalties.  Liquors  for  medicinal,  mechanical, 
and  manufacturing  purposes  are  sold  in  towns 
and  cities  under  the  supervision  of  State  agents. 
Husbands  are  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  by 
their  wives  in  their  own  name,  but  the  latter  may 
be  sued  for  them.  A  wife  may  hold  real  and 
personal  estate  separately  from  her  husband, 
and  may  convey  or  devise  the  same  by  will.  The 
legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.,  and  any  rate 
is  allowed  on  contract. 

Militia.  In  1900  there  were  142,175  males  of 
militia  age.  In  the  State  militia  force  there 
were  93  commissioned  officers  and  1165  enlisted 
men. 

Population.  The  following  figures  indicate 
the  growth  of  the  population:  1790,  96,540;  1810, 
228,705;  1830,399,455;  1850,583,169;  1860,628,- 
279;  1870,  626,915;  1880,  648,936;  1890,  661,086; 
1900,  694,466.  In  1900  Maine  ranked  in  respect 
to  population  thirtieth  among  the  States  of  the 
Union.  The  West  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  pop- 
ulation herff.  The  increase  in  the  last  decade 
amounted  to  5  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  20.7 
for  the  United  States.  The  largest  increase  for  the 
decade,  as  also  for  the  last  half  of  the  century, 
was  in  Aroostook  County.  The  foreign  population 
in  1900 — mostly  Canadian — numbered  93,330. 
The  French  element  is  prominent  in  the  south- 
western counties.  In  1900  there  was  an  average 
of  23.2  inhabitants  to  the  souare  mile.  In  the 
same  year  twenty-five  cities  had  each  a  popula-' 
tion  exceeding  4000,  and  together  constituted 
36.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

Cities.  The  following  figures  give  the  popula- 
tion for  the  largest  towns  in  1900:  Portland,  50,- 
145;  Lewiston,  23,761;  Bangor,  21,850;  Bidde- 
ford,  16,145.    Augusta  is  the  capital. 

Religion.  The  immigration  into  the  State  dur- 
ing recent  years,  including  the  large  number 
of  French  Canadians,  has  increased  the  Catholic 
population  until  the  Catholic  communicants  num- 
ber over  one-third  of  the  total  Church  member- 
ship. The  strongest  Protestant  denominations  in 
their  order  are  the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
Congrega  t  iona  1  ists. 

Education.  In  the  year  1900,  5.1  per  cent,  of 
the  population  ten  years  of  age  and  over  was 
illiterate.  For  the  native  white  population  alone 
it  was  2.4  per  cent.  As  in  the  other  New  England 
States,  much  attention  was  given  here  to  educa- 
tion from  the  earliest  colonial  period.  In  1821, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  Statehood,  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  every  town  and  plantation 
to  raise  and  expend  not  less  than  forty  cents  an- 
nua 11  v  per  inhabitant  for  school  purposes.  A  law 
of  1828  set  anart  twenty  townships  of  public  land 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  fund.  This 
was  augmented  by  certain  moneys  received  from 
Massachusetts  on  account  of  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  services  in  the  War  of  1812. 
The  district  plan  of  school  supervision  has  been 
abolished  and  town  management  has  taken  its 
place.  There  is  a  strictly  enforced  compulsory 
attendance  law  which  covers  the  age  period  from 
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seven  to  fifteen  inclusive.     The  whole  number  under  De  Monta    (q.v.)    planted  upon  Neutral 

of  scholars  in  attendance  during  the  school  year  Island,  in  the  Saint  Croix  River,  a  colony  which 

of  1901  was   132,862,  of  whom  97,038  were  in  was  abandoned  in  the  following  year.    Maine  fell 

average  daily  attendance.     In  1901   there  were  within   the   limits   of   the   grant   made   to   the 

1349  graded  and  2896  ungraded  schools.     The  Plymouth  Company  by  James  I.  in  1606,  and  in 

average  length  of  the  school  term  in  1900  was  141  the  following  year  an  ^English  expedition  sent  out 

ddys.     Secondary  education  was  very  generally  by  Sir  John  Popham  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 

provided   for^  even   before  public   aid   was  ex-  effected  a   settlement  at   Sabino  Point,  at  the 

tended  to  it,  by  a  large  number  of  private  or  de-  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  or  Kennebec  River.    In 

nominational  academies.    In  1873  provision  was  1608  the  settlement  was  abandoned  and  most  of 

made  for  State  aid  to  towns  which  maintained  the    colonists    returned    to    England.     French 

schools    for    free    academic    instruction.      This  Jesuits   landed   on   Mount   Desert   as   early   as 

proved  a  death  blow  to  many  of  the  old  acade-  1608,  and  in  1613  they  were  joined  by  a  num- 

mies.    In  many  instances  the  old  academy  build-  ber   of   fishermen;    but   Captain   Argall    (q.v.) 

ings  were  occupied  by  the  free  high  school.     In  broke  up  the  colony  within  a  short  time.    In  1622 

1889  towns  w^ere  authorized  to  contract  with  any  Sir  Ferdinando  (Jorges  and  Captain  John  Mason 

academy  or  high  school  for  the  tuition  of  their  received  from  the  Council  for  New  England  a 

scholars,  and  to  receive  the  same  aid  from  the  grant  of  the  territory  between  the  Merrimac  and 

State  as  if  they  had  established  a  free  high  school  the  Kennebec  rivers  extending  for  sixty  miles  in- 

within  the  town.    A  large  number  of  academies  land.    The  proprietors  divided  their  possessions, 

now  receive  State  aid.    In  1901  there  were  211  free  the  former  taking  the  land  east  of  the  Pisca- 

high  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  with  taqua    River.      A   colony   of    fishermen    settle*! 

a  total  attendance  of  13,183.    In  1900  the  State  on  Monhegan  Island  in   1623,  but  disappeared 

employed    6445    teachers,   of   whom    5360   were  three  years  later.    The  first  permanent  settlement 

women.    State  normal  schools  are  maintained  at  in  Maine  was  made  at  Pemaquid   in   1625-26; 

Farmington,  Castine,  and  Gorham.    In  1895  the  Agamenticum    (York)    was   founded   about   the 

State  authorized  the  State  superintendent  to  hold  same  time,  and  after  1630  Saco,  Biddeford,  Port 

three  or  more  summer  schools,  each  of  two  weeks'  Elizabeth,  Portland,  and  Scarborough  sprang  up 

duration,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers.     In  1901,  in  rapid  succession.     In  1639  Gorges  received  a 

1408  of  the  State's  teachers  had  graduated  from  large  accession  of  territory  and  was  confirmed  in 

normal  schools.     The  State  has  charge  of  the  his  old  possessions  with  the  title  of  Lord  Palatine, 

examination  and  certification  of  teachers.     The  and    established    a    provincial    government    at 

total  expenditure  for  schools  in  1900  was  $1,712,-  York.     Before  this  time  the  Council   for  New 

705,  of  which  $1,229,004  was  paid  as  salaries  England  had  issued  many  patents  covering  lands 

to  teachers  and  superintendents.     Higher  educa-  already  granted  to  Gorges,  and  in  the  disputes 

tion  is  provided  for  at  the  State  University  at  that  followed  Massachusetts  was   called  in   as 

Orono,  and  by  the  following  denominational  col-  arbitrator.     Taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war 

leges:    Bowdoin  (Congregational)  at  Brunswick,  that  was  then  raging  in  England,  the  Massachu- 

Bates    (Free  Baptist)    at  Lewiston,  and  Colby  setts  Government  proceeded  to  bring  Maine  under 

(Baptist)  at  Waterville.  its  own  authority.     In  1652  it  annexed  all  the 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions.    There  towns  as  far  east  as  Casco,  basing  its  right  on  its 

are  insane  hospitals  at  Augusta  and  Bangor,  an  charter,  which  granted  it  all  lands, three  miles 

orphan  asylum  in  Bangor,  the  military  and  naval  north  of  the  source  of  the  Merrimac.     By  1660 

orphans'  asylum  at  Bath,  and  the  Maine  General  all  Maine  west  of  the  Penobscot  was  reduced. 

Hospital,  a 'school  for  the  deaf,  and  an  eye  and  ear  and  it  was  retained  in  spite  of  royal  orders  from 

infirmary,  all  at  Portland.     The  National  Gov-  Charles  II.  and  a  grant  made  in   1664  to  the 

emment'ma  in  tains  a  soldiers'  home  at  Togus  and  Duke  of  York  of  all  the  territory  between  Pema- 

a  marine  hospital  at  Portland.    The  State  prison  quid  and  the  Saint  Croix.    In  1677  the  claims  of 

is  at  Thomaston,  the  reform  school  is  near  Port-  the  Gorges  heirs  were  bought  by  Massachusetts, 

land,  and  the  industrial  school  for  girls  is  at  and  by  the  charterof  1691  Massachusetts  was  con- 

Hallowell.      Convicts   at   the    State    prison   are  firmed  in  possession  of  the  territory.     East  of 

employed  in  the  manufacture  of  carriages,  har-  the  Penobscot  the  French  held  the  land  and  as- 

ness,   furniture,   and  brooms.     At  some  of  the  siduously  stirred  up  the  Indian  tribes  against 

county  jails  the  prisoners  make  heels  and  inner  the  English.    In  1675  an  outbreak  of  the  Taren- 

soles'for  boots  and  shoes.     In  a  few  counties  tine  tribe  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  strug- 

the  jails  are  leased,  together  with  the  labor  of  gle   in  which  most  of  the  towns  on  the  coast 

the    convicts.      Farm    labor    and    certain    other  east  of  the  Piscataqua  were  laid  waste.     The 

linos  of  work  are  engaged  in  at  the  reform  school,  country  suffered  greatly,  too,  in  the  French  and 

History.  Maine  attracted  the  interest  of  ex-  Indian  wars.  During  King  William's  reign  the 
plorors  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Giovanni  inhabitants  of  Cocheco  were  massacred  by  the 
da  Verrazano  sailed  down  the  coast  in  1524,  Penacook  Indians,  Pemaquid  was  taken,  and  the 
Estevan  Gomez  followed  him  in  1525,  and  before  settlements  east  of  Falmouth  were  abandoned. 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  more  than  From  1722  to  1725  the  tribes  of  Noira  Scotia  and 
one  navi<?ator  had  sailed  up  the  Penobscot  River  eastern  Maine  waged  a  fierce  warfare  against 
in  search  of  splendid  Norumbega  (q.v.),  with  its  the  colonists,  and  security  was  not  really  estab- 
columns  of  crystal  and  silver.  In  1580  John  lished  till  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  During 
Walker,  sailing  in  the  employ  of  Sir  Humphrey  the  Revolution  Maine  was  active  in  the  patriot 
Gilbert,  led  an  expedition  to  Maine,  but  with  cai^se.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Massacbnsetbi  re- 
no  results.  The  voyages  of  Gosnold  (1602),  tained  possession  of  the  territory,  exercUing  ju- 
Pring  (1003),  and  Weymouth  (1605)  were  fol-  risdiction  over  it  as  the  ^District  of  Maine.*  Dis- 
lowed  by  that  of  John  Smiyi  (1614),  who  left  putes  with  the  mother  State  were  frequent,  and 
an  accnimt  of  the  country  in  his  Description  of  between  1783  and  1791  steps  toward  Independ- 
New  England,     In    1604   a   French  expedition  ence  were  taken.     The  tendency  toward  sepanir 
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tion  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Maine  were  Democratic  in  their  political  sym- , 
pathies  and  tolerated  with  difficulty  the  rule  of 
Federalist  Massachusetts.  In  the  War  of  1812 
Maine  was  left  ill  defended  by  Massachusetts, 
and  its  territory  east  of  the  Penobscot  was  occu- 
pied by  the  British.  After  the  war  the  separatist 
movement  grew  rapidly.  Probably,  however, 
the  desire  for  separation  from  Massachusetts 
would  not  have  been  so  quickly  realized  if  the 
struggle  over  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 
the  Union  had  not  brought  about  the  necessity 
of  admitting  a  Northern  State  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power.  On  March  15,  1820,  Maine  be- 
came a  State.  Industry  and  commerce  received 
a  great  impetus  after  the  War  of  1812,  but 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  the  increaM 
in  wealth  and  population  was  rather  steady  than 
swift.  The  dispute  with  England  concerning  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  State  was  the  cause 
of  constant  quarrels  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  The  officials  sent 
out  by  both  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed 
lands  on  the  Saint  Croix  River  came  into  collision 
and  hostilities  were  prevented  only  by  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  (q.v.)  in  1842.  The 
only  important  subject  of  legislation  in  the  State 
of  other  than  local  interest  has  been  that  of 
prohibition.  After  some  tentative  lawmaking, 
a  stringent  prohibitory  law,  passed  in  1858,  was 
incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  and  has  re- 
mained in  force  ever  since.  Many  minor  regu- 
lations looking  toward  the  effectual  execution 
of  the  prohibitory  law  have  been  passed  at 
frequent  intervals,  but  prohibition  on  the  whole 
has  not  turned  out  entirely  successful,  and  eva- 
sions of  the  law 'are  frequent.  Before  1856  Maine 
was  generally  Democratic  in  State  elections, 
and  only  once  (1840)  voted  against  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  in  Presidential  elections.  Since 
1856  it  has  been  emphatically  Republican  except 
in  the  years  1878  and  1880,  when  the  Democrats 
and  Greenback  Party  in  fusion  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing their  candidate  for  Governor.  The  Governor 
chosen  in  1878  was  Alonzo  Garcelon.  In  1879 
an  election  for  members  of  the  Legislature  took 
place,  and  Governor  Garcelon,  desirous  of  gaining 
the  Legislature  for  the  fusion  party,  seized  every 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  irregular  but  time- 
honored  way  in  which  elections  were  conducted 
to  refuse  certificates  to  Republican  candidates 
and  seat  Democrats  in  their  place;  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  was  thus  securea,  and  the  Legis- 
lature was  organized.  The  Republicans  organ- 
ized a  rival  body  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  Gov- 
ernor, since  no  candidate  had  received  a  majority 
at  the  polls.  Peace  was  preserved  by  the  militia 
until  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  established 
the  legality  of  the  Republican  Legislature.  In 
1891  the  Australian  ballot  law  was  passed.  The 
Constitution  of  Maine  was  adopted  on  October 
29,  1819.  and  is  still  in  force,  having  been 
amended  between  1841  and  1881. 

The  following  have  been  the  Governors  of  the 
State  since  its  admission  into  the  Union: 

'William  KInjr D«»morrat 1830>21 

William  I>.  Williamson  (acting)  Democrat 1891 

Albion  K.  Parrls Democrat 1822-87 

Enoch  Lincoln "        1^-29 

Nathan  Cutter  (acting)...        "        1829..V 

Jonathan  D.  Hunton "        18304)1 

Samnel  E.  Smith "         / 1881-34 

Kobert  P.  Danlap ••         1834-38 

Bdward  Kent Whlft 188IW» 

John  Fairfield Democrat 1889-40 


Edward  Kent Whig 184041 

John  Fairfield Democrat 1841-43 

Edward  Karanagh ••        1843-44 

Hugh  J.  Anderson "        1844-47 

John  W.  Dana "        1847-60 

John  Hubbard "        1880^ 

William  O.  Crofkby Whig  and  Free-8oU 1853-5S 

Annon  P.  Morrill Bepubllcan 1865-66 

Samuel  Wella Democrat 1866-67 

Hannibal  Hamlin Republican 1867 

Joseph  H.  Williams  (acting)   *'         1867-68 

Lot  M.  Morrill ••         1868-60 

Israel  Washburn "         1861-63 

AbnerCobum "         1863-64 

Samuel  Cony "         1864-67 

Joshua  L.  Chamberlain..         *•         1867-71 

Sidney  Perham ••         1871-74 

Nelson  Dlugley ••         1874-76 

Selden  Connor "         1876-79 

Alonso  Oaroelon Democrat-Oreenback 187^^-80 

Samuel  F.  Davis Itopublican ISdO-Sl 

Harris  M.  Pialstead... Democrat-Oreenback 1881-83 

Frederick  Bobie Republican 1883-87 

Joseph  R.  Bodwell ••         1887 

Sebastian  S.  Marble  (acting)  •*         1887-8» 

Edwin  C.  Burleigh...; ••         1889-93 

Henry  B.  Cleaves "         1893-97 

Llewellyn  Powers "         1897-1901 

John  F,  Hill "         1901 — 

BiBUOGBAPUT.  Thoreau,  The  Maine  Woods 
(Boston,  1881)  ;  Boardman,  'The  Climate,  Soil, 
Physical  Resources  and  Agricultural  Capabili- 
ties of  the  State  of  Maine/'  in  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Special 
Report  iv.  (Washington,  1884)  ;  Drake,  The  Pine 
Tree  Coast  (Boston,  1891) ;  Hubbard,  Woods  and 
Lakes  of  Maine  (Boston,  1891) ;  McDonald,  The 
Government  of  Maine,  Its  History  and  Adminis- 
tration (New  York,  1902)  ;  Little,  "One  Hundred 
Books  on  Maine,'*  in  Boicdoin  College  Library 
Bulletin  (Brunswick,  1891);  Hall,  "Reference 
List  on  Maine  Local  History,"  in  'Sew  York 
State  Library  Bulletin  Bibliography,  vol.  ii.  (Al- 
bany, 1891)  ;  Maine  Historical  Society  Collec- 
tions (Portland,  1831  et  seq.)  ;  De  Costa,  The 
Northmen  in  Maine  (Albany,  1870)  ;  Chamber- 
lain, Maine,  Her  Place  in  History  (Augusta, 
1877)  ;  Varney,  Brief  History  of  Maine  (Port- 
land, 1888)  ;  Abbott  and  Elwell,  History  uf 
Maine  (Portland,  1893). 

KAIKEy  Sir  Henbt  James  Sumneb  (1822- 
88).  An  English  scholar  and  jurist.  He  was 
Item  August  15,  1822,  and  in  1840  he  went  to 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  After  a  brilliant 
career  as  student,  he  was  made  tutor  in  Trinity 
College  in  1845,  and  in  1847  he  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  university. 
He  resigned  in  1854  to  become  reader  on  juris- 
prudence in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  18G2,  after 
repeated  invitations,  he  went  to  India  as  law 
member  of  the  supreme  Grovernment.  This  oflice 
he  filled  with  high  distinction,  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  primitive  peoples  enabling  him  to 
introduce  many  important  legislative  reforms. 
He  remained  in  India  until  1809.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  elected  professor  of  jurispru- 
dence at  Oxford,  and  the  next  year  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  receiving  the  dignity  of  knighthood* 
In  1877  he  was  elected  master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  and  in  1878  he  resigned  his  Oxford 
professorship.  In  1887  he  became  professor  of 
international  law  at  Cambridge.  His  academic 
duties  did  not  prevent  him  from  residing  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  figured  as  a  successful  journalist 
and  as  a  valued  member  of  the  Council  for  India. 
He  published  a  number  of  works  embodying  his 
research  on  the  orQpn  and  development  of  insti- 
tutions, the  condition  of  primitive  society,  and 
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the  growth  of  law  and  legal  conceptions.  On  fondementa  de  psychologie;  Nouveaux  eMait 
these  subjects  he  is  one  of  the  highest  authbri-  .  d'anthropologie.  In  the  beginning  Biran  was  a 
ties.  The  value  of  his  contributions  to  science  sensualist  and  a  follower  of  Gondillac,  but  found 
was  recognized  by  various  foreign  societies  which  mechanical  sensation  incapable  of  explaining 
elected  him  to  membership.  His  chief  works  are:  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  He  worked 
Roman  Law  and  Legal  Education,  published  in  out  a  system  of  personality  in  which  the  ^;o 
the  Cambridge  Essays  (1856)  ;  Ancient  Law  was  made  the  centre  of  the  universe,  original  and 
(London,  1861);  Village  Communities  in  the  imcreated  itself,  creating  everything  outside 
East  and  West  {London^  IS7 1) ;  Lectures  on  the  itself.  This  ego  Biran  identified  with  living 
Early  History  of  Institutions  (1875)  ;  Modern  force — ^will  (in  this  anticipating  Schopenhauer). 
Theories  of  Succession  to  Property  (1878)  ;Di«-  At  first  will  is  merely  blind,  unconscious 
sertations  on  Early  Law  and  Customs;  and  Popu-  effort  (Schopenhauer's  will-to-live) ;  passing 
lar  Government  (1885).  These  works  are  char-  through  the  stages  of  sensation,  or  glimmer- 
acterized  by  keenness  of  judgment  and  wide  ing  consciousness  and  perception,  or  the  con- 
learning.  He  died  in  1888.  Consult:  Duff,  Bir  sciousness  of  concrete  objects,  it  attains  its  high- 
Henry  Maine :  A  Brief  Memoir  of  His  Life  ( Lon-  est  development  in  reflection,  abstract  thought, 
don,  1892)  ;  Pollock,  Oxford  Lectures  (Oxford,  when  the  ego  formulates  mathematical  truths 
1890).  and  is  capable  of  contemplating  itself.  Life, 
MAINE,  Univebsity  of.  A  co-educational  ^^^J^»  is  will;  and  the  outer  world  is  not  mate- 
State  institution  at  Orono,  Maine,  founded  on  the  "*^' ,  ^^.  merely  the  impression  produced  by 
national  land  grant  in  1865  under  the  name  of  the  *'*«  clashing  of  other  wills  against  our  o\vn.  The 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  ^^^i^  ?™<^8  ^"J^  as  conditioned  by  will;  God 
The  present  name  was  assumed  in  1897.  The  exists  because  the  idea  of  God  is  necessarily 
university  comprises  the  colleges  of  arts  and  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  will.  This  reason- 
sciences,  agriculture,  engineering,  and  pharmacy,  ?^5  influenced  Fichte  and  the  Geraan  idealists, 
and  the  school  of  law.  The  Maine  Agricultural  but  failed  to  retain  its  hold  on  Biran  himself. 
Experiment  Station  is  a  department  of  the  uni-  }}  ^^^  ^^V,^'  °«  went  on  to  argue,  is  the  realiza- 
versity.  The  university  confers  the  bachelor's  ™^  ^\  ^>"'  ^^^  °^^  ^^^  unchanging  order  of 
and  master's  degrees  in  arts,  philosophy,  science,  *^.«  wmverse  presuppose  an  mvmcible.  infallible 
and  law,  the  degrees  of  civil,  mechanical,  and  ^'"'  ^J"T""»  ever  at  one  aim  aocordmg  to  im- 
iilectrical  engineer,  and  pharmaceutical  chemist.  "J^^?**  ?  laws  of  its  own  nature?  Such  an  ex- 
Military  instruction  is  required  by  law.  Stu-  ^][^  ,";^*»^  "'■^„  ^^n  ^*»"ed  to  find  in  the 
dents  are  admitted  upon  examination  or  on  a  P'J^^^i  *>"°^»°  Y*"'  ''I^^  ^®  ^"^  himaeli  driven 
certificate  from  an  accredited  school.  The  total  ?°^  the  assumption  of  a  superhuman  will,  whose 
attendance  in  1902  was  484,  and  the  faculty  num-  *"T  the  universe  might  be-God.  And  as  for- 
bered  58.  The  librarv  contained  about  22,000  "l^'^^J'  everything  and  God  were  to  him  creatures 
volumes.  The  endowment  was  $218,300;  the  value  ^^  mans  will,  now  everything,  including  man, 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  $247,241 ;  and  of  all  S?*  ^^  ^  ®  manifestation  of  the  divine  wilL 
the  college  property,  $322,241.  The  income  was  ^^"^^  T'^n  ,TJ\7^\.^'  mysticism  when 
$105,680,  of  which  $15,000  is  received  from  the  ^  ^^\  ^-X"*.  '  ""  *  ^ 
Federal  Government  for  the  experiment  station,  ®"*'  ^^^^is,  i»74). 

$25,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  university,  MAINE-ET-IiOIBE,  A  Iwftr.    A  northwestern 

and  $20,000  is  provided  by  the  State  for  current  inland   department  of   France,   bounded   on    tlie 

expenses.     During   1902  courses  were  begun  in  west  by  the  Department  of  Loire- Inf^rieure.  and 

mining  and  naval  engineering,  a  summer  school  on   the   east   by   that   of   Indre-et-Loire    (Map: 

and  a  correspondence  course  were  established,  and  France,  F  4).     Area,  2749  square  miles.     The 

uniform   entrance   requirements   with   all   other  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and  is  traversed  by 

Maine  colleges  were  adopted.  ^^e   Loire.     The   soil    is   fertile,    producing   the 

-M-ATN-i?  -mr  -RTi>.A-Kr   «,A«  A^  kavmw/  Wo*i«r  "®"*^  ccrcal  and  vegetable  crops,  and  a  variety  of 

M-^E  DE  BIBAN,  m&n  de  h6  raN'  Fraw-  excellent  fruits.     The  vine  is  largely  cultivated. 

^018  PiKREE  GONTHIEB   (1766-1824).     A  French  stock-raising  is  carried  on.   Ironlnd  coal  mines 

metaphysician     He  was  bom  at  Bergerac  in  the  ^^^  ^^^^^^  f  ^^^  ^^ere  are  numerous  mills  and 

D^artment  of  Dordogne  and  was  trained  b^^^  factories  for  the  production  of  cotton,  woolen, 

fr^es   doctrinaires   of   P^ngiieux      In    1785   he  ^^^  ,i^^„       ^^     g     .^^    ^              Thi  depart- 

joined  the  bodyguard  of  Louis  XVL,  but  retired  ^^„^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^J^    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^       ^V. 

}utl:;n^n^rv;ct'ed^rt^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^p^^^^^-^  ^^  i«««'  «'^'«^o^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^«^«- 

in  1797,  became  sous-pr6fet  of  Bergerac  in  1806,  MAINE  LIQITOB  LAW.     See  Maine. 

Countof  the  Empire  in  1809,  and  in  1812  made  his  ICAIN  GUABD.     The  principal  guard  of  a 

permanent   home    in   Paris.     He   changed   from  post,  camp,  or  barracks  is  called  the  main  guard. 

Napoleon    to    the    Bourbons,    sat    in    the    loyal  to   distinguish   it   from   purely   local   or   minor 

chamber  of  1816,  and  remained  an  ardent  royalist  guards,  as  stable  guard,  park  guard,  etc    Where 

till  his  death,  July  20,  1824.     Maine  de  Biran  regiments  are  brigaded  together  on  service,   or 

published  very  little  during  his  lifetime,  and  his  in  camp,  it  is  the  guard  pertaining  to  the  camp 

full  importance  was  appreciated  only  by  those  and  brigade  headquarters.    See  Guard. 

who  knew  him  intimately,  men  like  Royer-Col-  MAINLAND,    mfinland,    or   Pokona.      The 

lard  and  Cousin,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  largest  of  the  Orkney  Islands  (q.v.). 

Biran  as  his  teacher.     His  theories  in  their  en-  **.*▼•»▼  Avm      rm.     i          i.     ^  ai.     ov  xi     ji 

tirety  remained  unknown  until  Cousin  published  _  MAINLAND.     The  largest  of  the  Shetland 

a  part  of  his  works  in  1841,  and  Naville  issued  Islands  (q,v.). 

his  Life  (1851),  and  an  edition  of  his  important  HAINPHIZE,  or  MAINFBISE   (OF.  main- 

writings   (1859).     Chief  among  these  are:  Rap-  prise,  meinprise,  surety,  bail,  from  mainprendrt, 

ports  du  physique  et  du  moral;  Essai  sur  les  to    take   surety,   from    main,   hand,    from   Lat. 
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manua,  hand  +  prendre,  to  take,  from  Lat.  pren^  where  the  father  died  in  1645.     After  her  fo- 

dere,  prehendere,  to  seize,  from  pra,  before  -f  ther'a  death,  Francoiee  returned  to  France  with 

^hendere,   Gk.   ;tav<fdve£v,   chandanein,    to   seize;  her  mother,  after  whose  death  her  father's  sisters 

ultimately  connected  with  £ng.  get).     In  £ng-  took  her  under  their  care,  and  educated  her  in 

lish  law,  a  proceeding  by  which  a  person  was  a  convent,  where  her  conversion  to  the  Roman 

temporarily  released  from  prison  upon  an  under-  Catholic  religion  was  accomplish^  at  the  age 

taking  being  given  by  one  or  more  responsible  of  about  fourteen.     When  she  was  sixteen,  she 

persons,  known  as  mainpernors,  to  produce  him  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Scarron  ( a. v. ) , 

at  the  trial.     It  was  very  ancient  in  its  origin  who,  struck  by  her  beauty,  intelligence,  and  help- 

and  was  common  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     It  less  condition,  offered  her  his  hand,  or,  if  she 

differed  from  bail  in  that  the  mainpernors  had  should  prefer  it,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for 

not  the  custody  of  the  released  prisoner  and  could  her  entrance  into  a  nunnery.    Although  Scarron 

not  surrender  him  up  at  discretion  as  in  case  was  lame  and  deformed,  she  chose  to  marry  him, 

of  bail.     The  practice  is  now  obsolete,  having  and  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  intellectual  society 

been  superseded  by  bail  (q.v.).  which  frequented  the  house  of  the  poet.    On  his 

from  "wtiXemr,  to  maintain,  from  Lat  inonu  Montespan  (q.v.)  obtained  a  pension  from  the 
tenere,  to  hold  in  the  hand  from  manu,  abl  .g  j^ing.  In  1669  she  wag  intrusts  with  the  educa: 
of  manus.  hand  +  tenere,  to  hold).  In  its  legal  ^j„„"„j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Madame  de  Montes- 
aense  an  officious  intermeddling  by  a  person  in  ^^^  ^ome  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  thu  capac- 
htigation  in  which  he  is  not  concerned  or  flnan-  r  ^j^^,^  ^he  attention  of  the  King  by  her 
ciafly  interested,  by  assisting  either  party  with  exwllent  intellectual  gifta,  finally  supplanting 
money  or  otherwise.  It  differs  from  champerty.  Madame  de  Montespan  in  the  changeable  mon- 
in  that,  in  order  to  constitute  maintenance,  it  is  „^,,.g  ^  ^  War  between  the  tw^women  re- 
act necessary  tUt  the  offender  shall  bargain  for  ^^^^^  ^J^^^^,^  triumph  of  the  new  favorite.  The 
a.  part  of  the  proceeds  on  the  contingencjr  that  kj^  bestowed  on  her  the  sum  of  100,000  livr«s, 
the  person  assisted  is  successful.  It  is  punishable  ^n^  ^^1^^  g^e  bought  the  estate  of  Maintenon 
as  a  crime  at  common  law  on  the  theory  that  it  ,„^  {„  jgyg  received  the  title  of  marquise.  She 
tends  to  increase  groundless  and  vexatious  litiga-  ,.„,  ^„^  j^  jg  believed,  Louis's  mistres^  in  the  or- 
tion  and  to  obstruct  the  administration  of  jus-  jj^  ^^^  „(  ^^e  term,  but  from  that  time  to 
tice.  The  early  common  law  carried  the  doc-  the  end  of  his  life  she  exercised  an  extraordinary 
trine  to  extremes,  and  it  was  formerly  danger-  .gcendency  over  him.  She  had  become  an  ardent 
ous  for  a  man  to  advise  a  friend  to  consult  Catholic  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  King 
a  lawyer  to  protect  his  righto,  but  it  has  been  „„j„  ^^e  influence  of  religious  teachings.  She 
greatly  modified  in  the  course  of  time,  and  to-  j^^„^^  ^^  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
day  where  the  common-law  rules  prevail,  the  but  was  opposed  to  the  violent  persecutions  that 
intention  with  which  the  assistance  is  given  is  followed  it.    Louis  privately  maJried  her  in  1684. 

^.!Ifi?"^A''*/''!L**^*!ll??*T:-.-^"-*'i?  !"-?  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  and.  though 

ublidy    at 
at  Court 

is   not  actuated   by  malicious   motives   against  Ji^'^i^g"''  SheTarefully  brought  Vthe 'ch'udren 

the  opposite  party,  he  is  not  guilty  of  mainte-  ^j  Madfme  de  Montespan;   and  it  was  at  her 

nance.     At  common  law  a  civil  action  for  dam-  instigation  that  Louis  legitimatized  them.  When 

ages  may  be  brought  by  the  injured  party  against  ^    ^f^^  .„  17^5  ^^^  ^^^iJed  to  the  former  Abbey 

such  an  offender,  and  such  right  still  exists  m  ^^   g^j^^   Cyr,   which,   at   her   wish,   had   been 

many    jurisdictions    where    maintenance    as    a  ^^^^^  thirty  vears  before  into  a  convent  for 

criminal   offense    is    no    longer   recognized.      In  younf  ladies.  ^Here  she  died,  April  15,  1719.  She 

♦^""""/S'^   ^f*"   common-law   'ues   above   men-  ^      j»^        ^^    ^  ^^  ^^^  j.^/the  honors  of  a 

tioned  do   not  exist  to-day    but  by  statute  a  j^j^    ^^.^         Consult:  Geffroy,  Mme.  de  Main- 

person  is  prohibited  from  taking  title  to  lands  . ®     j»^«^^.    ««     ^^^^^^^^^^L^^    „,.*h^*;^s»^ 

which  are  the  subject  of  legal  controversy,  and  '^*'".    ^fPJl^*    %    ?fiT*P2?t'"^^  /   u    .  T 

an  attorney  cannot  buy  or  tiike  an  assignment  of  <P^"«'    l^^^)  ;  ^oiiiU^    Histmre  de  Mme    de 

a  claim   for  the  purpose  of   prosecuting  it  by  ^?»'»^?1^.  ^^^f,*^!  ^!f '^^^^  ?.^^*\:.7^.  P^^'^*'" 

action.     In  several  other  States  it  is  not  recog-  ^^^^  d  Agnppa,"  in  the  Bulletin  htstongue  du 

nized   as   a  criminal   offense   and   probably  not  protestantismefran^ts  vols   36  and  Brune- 

as  a  civil  cause  of  action.    In  the  United  States  ^'^^*     ^^'n^^-  "^^  J^*.'"**JL^il'     *"„,***?  Revue  des 

generally,  however,  agreements  between  attorney  P/«^   Mondea    (Pans,    1887)  ;   Tapham,     Mme. 

and  client  for  fees  contingent  upon  the  success  Maintenon,     m   the   Revue   Htatortque    (Pans, 

of  the  action  are  enforced,  even  where  they  have  1895). 

amounted  to  onehalf  of  the  amount  recovered.        MAINZ,,  mints   (Fr.  ,Maijence),     The  largest 

See   Bahratry;    Champertt.     Consult  the   au-  toi^Ti  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  one  of 

thorities  referred  to  under  Criminal  Law;  Tort,  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Germany,  and  a  great 

MAINTENON,  mftN't'-nftN',  Fran<?0I8E  D'Au-  fortress  of  the  Empire   (Map:  Germany.  C  4). 

bign£,  Marquise  de  (1635-1719).    Second  wife  of-  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  at 

Louis  XIV.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Constant  its  confluence  with  the  Main,  about  eighteen  miles 

d'Aubigng  and  of  Jeanne  de  Cardillac,  and  grand-  northwest  of  Darmstadt.    The  southern  and  older 

daughter   of   Theodore   Agrippa   d'Aubign^,   the  part  of  the  city,  with  its  narrow  and  irregular 

famous  Protestant  champion.    She  was  bom  No-  streets  and  Gothic  buildings,  presents  a  striking 

vember  27,  1635,  in  the  prison  at  Niort,  where  contrast  to  the  modern  quarters  in  the  north, 

her  parents  were  then  incarcerated.    Gn  obtaining  built  up  since  the  reconstruction  of  the  fortifica- 

their  release,  her  parents  went  to  Martinique,  tions.     A  modern  bridge  connects  Mainz  with 
Vol.  xii.><A6. 
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Kastel  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  fine  esplanade  tmy.     In  the  fifteenth  century  Mainz  acquired 

extends  along  the  river.  great  celebrity  on  account  of  Gutenberg,  and  be- 

In  the  centre  of  the  old  town  stands  the  cathe-  came  the  centre  of  early  book  printing, 
dral,  imposing  in  appearance  and  showing  in  its  The  decline  of  the  city  began  in  the  second 
numerous  additions  and  alterations  traces  of  an  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  de- 
eventful  existence.     It  was  constructed  in  978-  prived  of  its  Imperial  privileges  for  its  support 
1008,  but  the  present  building  dates  principally  of  the  Archbishop  Diether  von  Isenburg  and  be- 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  the  original  struc-  came  an  archiepiscopal  city.    In  1707  the  city» 
ture  having  been  destroyed  by  several  conflagra-  deserted  by  the  Prince- Elector  and  the  Court, 
tions.     It  is  Gothic  and  is  surmounted  by  six  capitulated  to  the  French  under  General  Custine, 
towers,  of  which  the  hi|?hest  rises  to  270  feet,  was  retaken  in  the  following  year,  and  formally 
Noteworthy  features  are  the  tenth-century  brazen  ceded  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville  in 
doors  of  the  main  entrance  and  the  numerous  1801.    It  was  returned  to  Germany  by  the  Peace 
tombs  of  the  archiepiscopal  electors.    The  cathe-  of  Paris  in  1814,  and  was  annexed  to  the  Grand 
dral  was  restored   in   1856-79.     The  Church  of  Duchy  of  Hesse  in  1816,  remaining,  however,  a 
haint  Stephen  (1257-1328)  merits  mention,  with  fortress  of  the  German  Confederation, 
its  sightly  situation  above  the  Rhine  and  inter-  The  archbishopric  of  Mainz  was  founded  in 
esting  cloisters.     On  the  Gutenberg-Platz,  near  747  with  Saint  Boniface  as  its  first  archbishop, 
the  cathedral,  stands  a  Thorwaldsen  monument  to  The  archbishops  of  Mainz  were  preeminent  among 
Gutenberg,  a  native  of  Mainz.  the  spiritual  electors  of  the  Empire.    The  arch- 
Facing  the   Schloss-Platz  is  tho  former  elec-  bishopric  was  degraded  to  a  bishopric  in  1801, 
toral  palace,  now  used  as  a  museum.     It  is  a  and  tne  see  was  secularized  in  1803. 
red  sandstone  building  of  large  proportions,  be-  MAIOLICA,  mA-y5'l*-kA.     See  Majouca. 
gun  m  the  seventeenth  century.    It  contains  one  .«, a -rrv-o •»«**«•         *       i.*  n^         /io^a     ^     « 
of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  Roman  and  MAIOBESCU,  mid-rtoh',  Titus  (1840- ).  A 
Germanic  antiquities  in  Germany,  the  municipal  Rumanian  statesman  and  writer,  bom  at  Kra- 
library  of  about  180,000  volumes,  and  numerous  J?va.    He  studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Vienna, 
manuscripU,  a  rather  unimportant  picture  gal-  J^^^rlin,  and  Pans,  and  in  1862  took  the  chair  of 
lerv,   and   the   Gutenberg  Museum,   founded   in  P»"lo8ophy  at  Jassy  and  afterwards  the   same 
1901.     The  former  lodge  of  the  Teutonic  Order  position  at  Bucharest.    He  was  diplomatic  agent 
( 1731-39)  is  now  used  as  a  grand-ducal  residence,  o'  Rumania  in  Berlin  in  1876.  Minister  of  PubUc 
Mainz  has  also  a  number  of  fine  modern  build  Instruction  in  1874-76  and  1888-89,  and  Minister 
ings,  notably  the  city  hall,  the  theatre,  and  the  of    Justice    in    1900-01.     His    works    include: 
central  railway  station  Einigea  Philosophische  in  gemexnfaaaUcher  Form 
The   fortifications,   enlarged   since    1871,   con-  (Berlin,  1861);  Poeaia  rumana   (1867);  Obier- 
sist  of  several  lines  of  bastioned  forts,  the  cita-  ^'«»'»   polemxce    (1869)  ;    Despre  ^T*^,  Umhex 
del  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town,  and  a  romane  (1874)  ;  and  Logxoa  (2d  ed.  1886). 
number  of  detached  forts.    Kastel,  on  the  oppo-  MAIPO,  mI'pA,  or  UAZPTTy  ml'p55.    A  river 
site  side  of  the  Rhine,  forms  the  Ute  de  pont.  of  Chile,  rising  in  the  Andes  and  fiowing  west- 
There  are  numerous  Roman  remains  in  the  town  ward   120  miles  into  the  Pacific  Ocean    (Map: 
and  the  vicinity,  including  parts  of  an  aqueduct  Chile,  C  10).    It  passes  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
and  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  monument  to  Dm-  city  of  Santiago.     On  its  banks  was  fought  on 
BUS.    The  chief  educational  institutions  comprise  April  5,  1818,  the  decisive  battle  which  secured 
two  gymnasia,  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  school  the  independence  of  Chile. 

of   commerce,   and   a   number   of   other   special  mAip^bB,    mt-poS'rft.      A    prominent    and 

schools      The   university  founded   in    1477   was  populous   group    of   tribes   of   AVawakan    stock 

abolished  in  17 J8.            ...,.,             ,         ,  (q.v.),  formerly  dwelling  on  the  Ventuari  River. 

Mainz  is  well  known  for  its  leather  goods  and  ^;j               ^ffl^J^^  ^f  ^^  Orinoco,  in  Southern 

furmture,    and    it    manufactures    also    musical  VeneiuVla.    Two  centuries  ago  they  were  one  of 

instruments,   carriages,   carpets,   and   chemicals,  ^j^^  j^^^j       ^.^.^^  ^^,^^  ^^\y^^  J^,^^^^  ^^^^ 

Book  and  art  publishing  is  also  carried  on  ex-  y^^^    j.^^  ^         ^^^         gradually  wasted  awav 

tensively.     Mamz  is  well  adapted  for  commerce  ^^^;^^  ^^^  incessant  inroads  of  the  Caribs.  whi 

by  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  two  impor-  ^^.^^^  accustomed  to  make  periodical  expeditions 

tont  waterways;   but  the  competition  of  other  ^^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^^^  som^Btimes  of  a  hundred 

Rhine   ports   has   detracted   somewhat   from   its  ^^          destroying  every  village  along  its  banks, 

prominence  m  trade.    The  city  is  still,  however,  ^     o         ^           o           e 

an  important  factor  in  the  Rhine  traffic  with  the  MAIB,  mftr,  Charles  (1840—).    A  Canadian 

Netherlands  and  Belgium.     Population,  in  1800,  Poet  and  journalist  of  Scotch  descent,  bom  in 

72,059;  in  1900,  84,251,  including  about  50,000  Lanark,  Ontario.  He  published  a  volume  entitled 

Catholics,  31,000  Protestants,  and  3000  Jews.  Dreamland  and  Other  Poems  (1868),  and  Tecum- 

The   site  of  Mainz   was   occupied   in   ancient  seh    a  Drama   (1886).     He  lived  in  the  North- 

times  by  a  Celtic  settlement,  which   was   later  west  Territon;  during  the  first  and  second  Riel 

converted  into  a  Roman  camp.     Drusus  erected  rebellions,  which  he  helped  to  suppress,  and  be 

here  in  b.c,  13  a  castle  called  Maguntiacum,  and  ^**^  Fort  Garry  correspondent  of  the  Montreal 

the  settlement  was  connected  by  a  bridpe  with  the  woirei^c. 

Castellum  Mattiacorum   (modern  Kastel)  on  the  MAIBET^   mA'rA',    Jean    de    (1604-86).      A 

opposite  shore.    With  the  dissolution  of  the  Ro-  French  dramatic  poet,  bom  at  Besancon.     Hia 

man  Empire  Mainz  was  repeatedly  pillaged  by  earlier  dramas  include:    Silvanire    (1625);   Les 

the  Allemanni,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Huns,  but  it  galanteries  du  due  d'Oaaone   (1627),  a  comedy 

gradually  recovered,  and  by  the  tenth   century  modeled  on  the  Italian  order;   and  Sophonishe 

was  regarded  as  an  important  city.     It  obtained  (1629),  the  first  of  French  classical  tragedies  to 

privileges    from    CharlemaErne    and    headed    the  be  given  on  the  regular  stage.   His  other  works 

league  of  Rhenish  towns  in  the  thirteenth  cen-  are  of  little  importance.   He  became  involved  in 
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the  quarrel  that  followed  the  presentation  of  the  Governor  in  Canada^  bom  in  Champagne.     He 

Cid  (1637),  and  Ma  ire  t  and  Scud^ry  were  Cor-  early  entered  the  French  Army  and  served  in 

neille's  bitterest  opponents.  many  campaigns  in  Holland.     He  became  inter- 

HAI8,  mills.    One  of  the  Pleiades  and  mother  ^^  ^^J^^^  attempt  to  found  a  religious  colony 

by  Zeus  of  Hermes.     She  was  identified  by  the  \^  ^e^  ^^l^^^e  by  the  body  afterwards  known  as 

Romans  with  Bona  Dea.  ^^®  Associates  of  Montreal,  and  in   1641  with 

r    ««a-K     T/^««   xrT^T>A«.r     /1Q01     \  forty  men  and  four  women  reached  Quebec.    The 

[,   mash,   John   Michael    (1831—).  „^J  ^^^^  ..        ..„     .  xf«„*«..i  JTo-   4^..^a^a 


ArTTZZ^i^'^  \^\Z^^»iT*    yJ^J^i^T^^  ^^^^  y**'  ^*>«  city   of  Montreal  was  founded. 

^«^    T^o  pharmacist,  born  in  Hanau,  Ger-  Troubles  came  fast,  and  all  his  wisdom  and  firm- 

many.    He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  „^„„  ^^^^  «<«„^.„-l«  *«  i,^^,v  *i.«  ^^i^,.,,  ««   u^ 

cme  to  the  United  8Ute8  in  1849.  In  1861  he  was  ?*f  "rh.   3Z7  ^/^^  ^n«^l?^i^  n?    j! 

appointed  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  New  ^J±r.J^nJ^^  Tt^lfj^^  ^^Tti^L  hv 

xT*^!   i-iii  t  nx.  jiA        X       4.    •  economic  needs,  as  they  were  moved  entirely  by 

York  (Jollege  of  Pharmacv,  and  later  of  materia     -^i:^-^„„    ^«*i,„o;«o«,       vi^    «,-»    ^^»f:«,i.^/    «- 

medica  anfbotany  at  the  Philadelphia  College  p^'f^""  ^llttllZ}nr.^l.^^^^^^ 

of  Pharmacy.    He  became  editor  of  tie  American  ^^«P«'  f '^"^  .*^«  «>i<>"y  c«™«  ""^er  Sulpitian 

T^/     1     *    DiT    ^^^       r^--!i^j    i     ♦iw^^r™  auspices,  though  much  harassed  by  the  Govem- 

I'^^irl/C.i^^ir?^'.  "^^T^   '"  }\r,^'  «ent  at  Quebec,  which  resented  the^ virtual  inde- 

V^T  ^^'.uX'  A'TT*t!'\^V^''\\'^  ^'  pendence  of  Montreal.     On  this  account  he  was 

1874);  with  Stills,  edited  the  A  a<to«ai/>i«pefwa.  iTmoved    bv    Dc    Tracv    in    1665    and    sent    to 

tary   (4th  ed.  187986),  and  Manual  of  Organic  Francf  where  he  die^^^^^ 

Materia  Medica  (3d  ed.  1882-87).  prance,  wnere  ne  aiea  in  ooscurity.     ««  yas  a 

iR»*<7TM*  iDcutv^  \9u  cu.  XOOAC7I;.  bravc,  disinterested  man,  who  gave  all  his  en- 

MAISON,  mA'zON',   Nicolas  Joseph    (1771-  ergies  to  the  service  of  the  colony. 

1840).      A    French    marshal,    bom    at    Epinay        irArafivDv       a/*  >    t^« -    o       a   /i^ej 

(Seine).     He  distinguished  himself  at  Auster-  ,«?^^'  "?^ Y;  ^^^^^^  "^"^  ^^Jf^  ^^^f" 

litz  in  1805  and  was  prominent  in  the  campaigns  1^21)      A  French  philosopher  and  political  writ- 

that  followed  that  battle,  but  did  not  attain  the  ?^»  »?d  statesman  in  the  service  of  Sardinia  born 

rank  of  general  of  division  until  1812.     In  1813  "^P*?*^^  ^'  *  noble  French  family  that  had 

he  was  atthe  head  of  the  Army  of  the  North  and  ^^^^^^  »^  Savoy  when  it  belonged  to  the  Sardm- 

maintained  a  sturdy  resistance'against  the  Allies.  J?"  Kingdom.    iDriven  from  his  native  country  by 

After  Napoleon's  abdication  he  ittached  himself  ^^^  »"^*"^°  ^^  *^  ^^""l^   (^792),  De  Mai«tre, 

to  the  Government  of  Louis  XVIII.,  was  made  Z^,  ^*«  f  ^^^^T  ^!J^^^?^^'  escaped   to 

a  peer,  appointed   Governor  of  Paris   in   1816,  ^"ir^'Z    k '^^^"'u-'^  n^^®'  the  King  was  com- 

andbeiame  a  marquis  in  1817.    During  the  ex-  P?".*f  ^  ^^^^'^^^^  .^"  Continentol  pc^sessions  De 

pedition  to  Morea  in  1828,  which  he  commanded,  ^^'^'?f'*  ^'^^^^'"P*"*^,^^^  .^Ji'i^i  *°  ^^«  ''l*"/u?^ 

fcTreceived  the  baton  of  marshal.    He  was  for  a  Sardinia.    From  1803  to  1817  he  represented  his 

short  time  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1830,  "npoverished  King  at  Saint  Petepburg,  and  upon 

and  afterwards  Ambassador  to  Vienna   (1831),  £"  ^^^^.u^VP^^'n^"^  Minister  of  State  and 

to    Saint   Petersburg    (1833),   and   Minister   of  Regent  of  the  Grand  Chancery.    De  Maistre  was 

War   (1835-36)         »  "  mi  ardent  advocate  of  legitimacy,  and  m  his  later 

••jr  A-TM^'M- MA«*<n-rf«      «f«   #ix.«#      Au  career  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers 

MAISON  CABBUB,  mA'zON'  kA'rft'.    A  beau-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^  y^^^^^^    conservative  school  in 

tiful  and  well-preserved  Roman  temple  at  Ntmes,         jj^j^   ^„^   religion,   of   which    Chateaubriand 

i'rance,  dating  probably  from  the  time  of  the  ^^    ^e  regarded  as  the  head.    His  first  work  of 

Antoniaes.    The  building  is  of  Corinthian  archi-  ^^te  was  Considerations  eur  la  France   (1796), 

tecture,  and  measures  45  by  So  feet.     It  stands  j^  ^^^^y^  ^e  combated  the  revolutionary  doctrines 

on  a  platform  approached  by  fifteen  steps.    It  is  ^^^^^  j^  ^  hj^  ,^^,  ^^^^^  include:  Hasai 

surrounded  by  thirty  columns,  of  ^^ich  six  form  ,„^  j^  principe  g^^ateur  dea  conatitutiona  poli- 

the  facade,  and  twenty  are  engaged  in  the  walls  ^.         ^jgiO),  advocating  an  absolute  monarchy; 

of  the  cella     After  serving  as  a  church  and  for  ^^  ^^   ^jgig).  probably  the  best  modem  L 

other  uses  it  is  now  used  as  a  museum.  ^^„  J"JJ  ^^^^  spiritual  and  temporal  power  of  the 

MAISONBOB^  d6'r&^  (Fr.,  gilded  house).  Pope;  and  De  V^gliae  gallicane  (1821-22).     His 

A  famous  Parisian  restaurant  on  the  Boulevard  Lea  aoir^ea  de  Saint  Piterahourg  (1821),  Examcn 

des  Iteliens,  built  in  1839*  and  long  a  chosen  re-  de  la  philoaophie  de  Bacon    (1836),  Lettrea  et 

sort  of  the  fashionable  world.     Like  all  the  re-  opuaculca  in^dita  du  comte  Joaeph  de  Maiatre 

nowned  houses  of  entertainment  that  formed  a  dis-  (1851),  and  Mimoirea  politiquea  et  correapon- 

tinctive  feature  in  the  life  of  Paris  in  the  nine-  dance  diplomatique  appeared  posthumously.   Qua- 

teenth  century,  it  maintained  a  high  schedule  of  tre  chapitrea  in^dita  aur  la  Ruaaie  par  le  comte 

charges.     When  in  recent  years  the  former  ex-  Joaeph  de  Maiatre  (1859)  was  published  by  his 

travagance   in  dining  passed  away,  such   estab-  son  Rodolphe.     There  are  also  editions  of  his 

lishments  ceaned  to  be  profitable,  and   in    1903  ^ut^«  com pl^fra  (1864)  %n&  (Euvrea  poathumea 

the   Maison   DorCe   was   compelled  to   close   ite  (1864).    Consult:  Margerie,  Le  comfe  Jo«epA  de 

doors.  Maiatre    (Paris,   1890)  ;   Lescuife,   Le  comte  Jo- 

MAISON    DU    BOI,    du    rwtt    (Fr.,    house  ^J^P^  ^^  Maiatre  et  aa  famille    (Paris    1893); 

of  the  King).     A  title  applied  during  the  mon-  ?^''^^«*^»l/,°f^.^  de  Maiatre  avant  la  revolution 

archical  r^ime  in  France  to  a  select  corps  of  (Pans,  1893)  ;  id,,  Joaeph  de  Matatre  pe^idant  la 

troops,    induding    the    Gardes    du    Corps.    Che-  r^JroZunon  (Pans,  1895)  ;  and  Mandoul.  ^a«<re 

vauxK^gers,  Mousquetaires.  Grenadiers  ft  Cheval.  f  '<»  politique  de  la  maiaon  de  Savoie   (Pans, 

the    French    and   Swiss   Guards,   and   the   Ont  1000). 

Suisses.     During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  they        MAISTBB,  Xavieb  de  (17631862).  A  French 

were  entirely  separate   from   the  regular  army  essavist    and    novelist,    brother    of    Joseph    de 

establishment.    They  corresponded  to  the  present  Maistre    (q.v.).     Having  been    in   the   military 

Household  Troops  (q.v.)  of  England.  service  of  Sardinia,  on  its  conquest  by  the  French 

UAISONKEUVE,      mft'zO'n^v'.      Paul      dg  he  emigrated  to  Russia  ( 1799) ,  where  he  became 

Chomkdet^  Sieur  de  ( 7-1676).    A  French  colonial  major-general  and  took  part  in  the  Persian  cam*- 
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paign,  gathering  there  materials  for  his  most  ence  in  civil  government  led  him  to  rely  too  much 

famous  story,  Lea  priaonniera  du  Cattcaae  (1825).  upon  his  councilors,  while  his  want  of  tact  and 

His  first  book.  Voyage  autour  de  ma  chamhre  autocratic  Toryism  rendered  him  unpopular  with 

(1794),  was  written  in- the  style  of  Laurence  the  mass  of  the  Canadians.    The  only  important 

Sterne,  in  Turin,  while  De  Maistre  was  under  ar-  event  of  his  administration  was  the  beginning  of 

rest  for  participation  in  a  duel.    The  Expedition  the  Welland   Canal.     After  leaving  Canada  he 

nocturne  autour  de  ma  chamhre  (1825),  in  like  was  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  from  1828  to  1834, 

style,  was  less  successful.     He  wrote  also  two  though  he  spent  but  one  of  those  years  at  his 

BtoTiee,  Lea  Upreux  de  la  cite  d^Aoate  (1811)  and  post.     In  1830  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-gen- 

Praacovie,  ou  la  jeune  Sih^rienne  (1825),  imitat-  eral;  he  was  commander  of  the  Madras  army  in 

ed  from  Madame  Cottin's  once  noted  Lea  exiUa  1836-38,  and  Governor-General  at  the  Cape  of 

de    8ibMe    (1806).      De    Maistre's    essays    are  Good  Hope  in  1843-46. 

a   genial    afterglow   of   e^hteenth-century    wit         mAITLAND,  Sir  Richard,  I^rd  Lethington 

and    his    stories    are    models    of    vigorous    and  (1490.1580)      A  Scottish  lawyer  and  antiquary 

direct  narration,  combining  power  of  exact  de-  ^^        Anglo-Norman  family  long  settled  in  Ber- 

scription  with  sentimental  a*ectation  m  a  way  ^.iekshire!^    His   father.   Sir   wllliam   Maitland 

that  puts  him  quite   apart  among  the   French  ^^   Lethington,   was   killed   at   Flodden.      Rich- 

novelists.  ^^^  Maitland  was  educated  at  the  yniversity 

HAISUB,  mt-soor'.    See  Mysore.  of   Saint  Andrews  and   studied   Uw   in   Paris. 

MAITLAND^  mut^lond.  A  to^\7l  of  New  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was  nominated  heir 
South  Wales,  Australia,  in  Northumberland  to  his  father,  and  entered  the  service  of 
County,  on  the  Hunter  River,  95  miles  north  of  James  V.  During  the  troubled  years  that 
Sydney,  and  13  miles  northwest  of  Newcastle,  to  followed  the  death  of  the  King  he  aimed  at  an 
which  it  is  joined  by  railway  (Map:  New  South  independent  course.  As  a  commissioner  in  set- 
Wales,  F  3 ) .  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  tling  disputes  on  the  borders  he  became  famous. 
East  and  West  Maitland,  two  distinct  munici-  On  Queen  Mary's  return  from  France  in  1561  he 
palities.  In  either  division  are  handsome  banks,  became  an  ordinary  Lord  of  Session  and  a 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings.  In  West  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  next  year 
Maitland,  the  more  populous  part,  are  several  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
coach-building  factories,  tobacco  factories,  and  Though  totally  blind,  he  held  the  seal  till  1567. 
several  mills,  including  a  paper  mill.  Good  and  his  position  on  the  bench  till  1584.  He  died 
coal  is  mined  in  the  neighborhood.  The  district  March  20,  1586.  Maitland  is  remembered  mainly 
is  called  the  *granary  of  New  South  Wales,*  for  his  valuable  collection  of  early  poems,  in  two 
and  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  agricul-  volumes,  now  preserved  at  Magdalen  College, 
tural  produce.  Total  population  of  East  and  Oxford.  Selections  from  it  were  published  by 
West  Maitland,  in  1805,  10,800;  in  1001,  10,085.  John  Pinkerton  under  the  title.  Ancient  Scottiah 

MAITLAND.    The  family  name  of  the  Earls  J'^ema  ^ever  Before  Puhliahed   (1786).     Mait- 

and  Dukes  of  Lauderdale  (q.v.).  land'*  own  poems,  which  possess  considerable  m- 

•u-A-rmT  A-vrrk.   is  ii',.  ,  .     /locn     \  tcrcst,  wcrc  published  With  a  memoir  in  1830  by 

A  ^^^^'7^^^^'''^  ^\II^AM  (1850-)  ^j,^  MaitUn/ciub,  a  society  founded  at  Glasgow 

A  celebrated  English  historian.    He  was  educated  .      ^^^^    ^       printing   ancient   Scottish    manu- 

at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Af-  g^ripts 
ter  graduation  he  studied  law,  and  in  1884  he  ^ 

became  reader  of  English  law  at  Cambridge.  In  MAITLAND,  Samuel  Roffet  (1792-1866). 
1889  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the  same  subject.  A  Church  of  England  scholar.  He  was  bom  in 
His  writings  are  almost  entirelv  on  the  earlv  London  and  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
legal  institutions  of  England,  and  have  exerted  bridge,  without  graduation,  as  he  was  not  a 
A  great  influence  in  this  field  upon  English  and  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  studied 
American  students.  His  greatest  work  is  the  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  then 
Hiatory  of  Engliah  Late,  the  first  edition  of  which  studied  theology  and  was  ordained  in  1821.  He 
appeared  in  1895.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Sir  held  perpetual  curacj^  of  Christ  Church,  Glou- 
F.  Pollock.  The  work  extends  to  1307,  and  cleared  cester,  1823-29,  but  resigned  to  devote  himself 
up  a  great  number  of  problems,  as  did  also  his  to  literature.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  librarian 
series  of  essavs  known  as  Domeaday  Book  and  to  Dr.  Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Beyond  (1897).  Another  interesting  work  of  keeper  of  the  Lambeth  manuscripts,  reteining  the 
:Maitland  is  Roman  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of  office  until  the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  in  1848. 
England  (1898)— a  collection  of  essavs,  in  which  From  1839  to  1849  he  edited  the  Britiah  Maga- 
he  undertakes  to  refute  the  claims  of  the  High  srine,  in  which  he  wrote  valuable  articles,  chiefly 
Church  Party,  who  maintain  that  the  canon  law  on  prophecy.  Church  history,  criticism,  etc.  His 
of  Rome  was  never  binding  on  the  ecclesiastical  principal  historical  works  are:  An  Inquiry  into 
courts  of  England.  For  the  names  of  the  other  the  Grounds  on  which  the  Prophetic  Period  of 
works  of  Maitland.  consult  Gross,  Sourcea  and  Daniel  and  Saint  John  Haa  Been  Buppoaed  fo 
Literature  of  Engliah  Hiatory  (London  and  New  Conaiat  of  1260  Yeara  (London,  1826)  ;  Facta 
York,  1000).  and  Documenta  Illuatrative  of  the  Doetrinea  and 

•M- ATitT  A-KT-n    T^«^  a*«.^a^»i»»  i?,t**i..»     c«^  7?ifc«  of  thc  Ancicnt  Alhigenaea  and  Waldensea 
MAITLAND,  John  Ai^XANDER  Fuller.    See       jggg/    y^^    Voluntary   Syatem    (1834);    The 

FuLLEB-MaITLAND,    JoIIX    ALEXANDER.  ^^^j^  ^^^^  .  ^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^/^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^„^. 

MAITLAND,  Sir  Peregrine  (1777-1854).    A  trate  the  State  of  Religion  and  Literature  in  the 

British  general  and  colonial  administrator,  bom  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Centuriee 

at  Longparish  House,  Hampshire.    In  1814  he  was  (1844)  ;  Eaaaya  on  Subjecta  Connected  with  the 

made  a  major-general,  and  in  1816  took  part  in  Reformation   in   England    (1849) ;    Superatition 

the  Waterloo  campaign.   He  was  Lieutenant-Gov-  and  Science   (1865).     He  wrote  also  numerous 

ornorof  Upper  Canada  in  18 18-28, but  his  inexperi-  pamphlets,  letters,  and  reviews. 
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XAITLAND,  WiLUAM  (1528?-73).  A  Scotch 
statesman,  better  known  as  'Secretaiy  Lething- 
ton/  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Maitland  (<}.v.),  of  Lethington.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Saint  Andrews  and  on  the  Continent, 
and  quickly  displayed  great  aptitude  for  a  polit- 
ical career.  He  became  a  convert  to  the  Reformed 
doctrines  about  1555,  but  could  not  have  been 
a  violent  partisan,  since  in  1558  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State  by  Mary  of  Guise. 
In  the  following  year,  however,  he  openly  joined 
the  lords  of  the  congregation,  and  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  who  met  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk at  Berwick  to  arrange  the  conditions  on 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  would  give  them  assist- 
ance. In  1561,  after  the  arrival  of  Queen  Mary 
from  France,  he  was  made  an  extraordinary  Lord 
of  Session.  He  strongly  objected  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  Knox^s  Book  of  Discipline,  and  in  1563 
conducted  the  prosecution  raised  against  Knox 
for  treason;  from  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
split  with  the  Reformers.  In  1564  he  held  a  long 
debate  with  Knox  on  the  cli^ms  of  the  Reformed 
Church  to  be  independent  of  the  State.  In  15G6 
be  took  part  in  the  plot  against  Rizzio,  after 
whose  assassination  he  was  proscribe'd  and 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  for  some  months  in  ob- 
scurity. He  was  cognizant  of  Bothweirs  scheme 
for  the  murder  of  Damley;  yet  when  he  saw 
the  hopeless  nature  of  Bothwell's  designs,  he  im- 
mediately joined  the  confederacy  of  the  lords. 
While  Mary  was  still  a  prisoner  at  Loeblcven 
he  is  said  to  have  written  to  her  offering  his 
services,  yet  he  was  present  at  the  coronation 
of  King  James  VI.,  1567;  and  although  he  se- 
cretly aided  in  the  escape  of  the  Queen,  he 
fought  against  her  on  the  field  of  Langside.  In 
1568  he  accompanied  the  regent  Murray  to  the 
conferences  held  at  York  regarding  the  Scottish 
Queen;  but  even  here  he  trictl  to  further  her  in- 
terests, and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  union  between 
him  and  Mary.  The  Scottish  lords  felt  that  he 
was  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  1569  he  was  arrested  at  Stirling  for  complicity 
in  Damley's  murder,  but  was  liberated  shortly 
after  by  an  artifice  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange.  After 
the  murder  of  the  regent  Murray  he  and  Kirkaldy 
became  the  leaders  of  the  Queen's  party,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  declared  a  rebel,  de- 
prived of  his  offices  and  lands  by  the  rejjpnt  Mor- 
ton, and  besieged,  along  with  Kirkaldy,  in  Edin- 
burg  Castle.  After  a  long  resistance,  the  castle 
surrendered,  and  Maitland  was  imprisoned  in 
Leith,  where  he  died  (1573).  Buchanan  drew 
his  character  with  a  severe  pen  in  The  Chame- 
leon, Consult:  Chalmers,  Life  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  (3  vols.,  London,  1822)  ;  Skelton,  Mait- 
land of  Lethington  (London,  1887*88). 

MAiTBE  D'ABMES,  mft'tr'  dann  (Fr..  mas- 
ter of  arms).  A  fencing  master.  In  the  French 
Army  a  mattre  d'armes  is  assigned  to  each  regi- 
ment.   See  Fencing. 

UAtTBS  BE  FOBGES,  de  fOrzh,  Le  (The 
Iron- Founder).  A  romance  by  Georges  Ohnet 
(1882).  The  heroine,  Claiie  de  Beaulicu,  loves 
her  cousin,  who  marries  another  when  Claire's 
fortune  is  suddenly  lost  without  her  knowledge. 
In  pique  she  marries  Derhlay,  but  makes  no 
effort  to  conceal  her  repucrnance  for  him.  He 
endures  the  false  situation  until  his  duel 
with  his  wife's  cousin  reveals  the  delicacy*  of 


his  conduct  and  earns  her  love.  This  mediocre 
romance  had  an  extraordinary  success  in  many 
translations  as  well  as  in  the  original.  It  was 
dramatized  by  the  author  and  presented  at  the 
Gymnase  in  1883. 

MAITBE YA,  mt-trfl^y&.  A  prpper  name  de- 
rived from  Sanskrit  mitra,  ^friend,'  and  designat- 
ing in  its  Pali  form  Metteyya,  the  future  Buddha, 
the  Buddha  of  Friendship,  who  will  appear  5000 
years  after  Gautama.  At  present  he  is  believed 
to  be  in  the  Tushita  Heaven  of  the  Blest.  He 
is  known  in  Tibet  as  Jam  pa  (Tib.  Byams-pa, 
pronounced  Jam-pa  or  Cham-pa)  and  is  believed 
to  be  of  gigantic  size,  so  that  colossal  statues 
are  used  to  represent  him.  Consult :  Rhys,  David, 
Buddhism  (London,  1900);  Schlagintweit,  Bud- 
dhism in  Thibet  (ib.,  1868) ;  Waddell,  T}ie  Bud- 
dhism of  Tibet  (ib.,  1895). 

KAIZE  (Sp.  maiz,  from  Haitian  m^hiz, 
mahis,  the  native  name),  or  Indian  Cobn  {Zea 
Mays).  An  annual  grass  with  erect  stems  and 
spreading  leaves;  male  or  staminate  flowers 
borne  upon  the  summit  of  the  stem,  which  is 
commonly  designated  the  tassel;  and  the  female 
flowers  upon  the  ear,  which  rises  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  The  protruding  styles  of  the  female 
flowers  are  called  the  silk,  and  the  united  pistil- 
late spikes  the  cob.  Fertilization  of  the  pistillate 
flowers  is  accomplished  by  the  wind  or  other 
agencies,  which  carry  pollen  from  the  staminate 
flowers  to  the  silk.  The  botanical  relationship 
of  maize  is  shown  in  the  discussion  of  grasses. 
Its  nearest  relative  is  probably  the  Mexican 
teosinte  {Euchkena  luwurians),  a  plant  of  the 
same  general  habit  of  growth.  Experiments  con- 
ducted by  Harshberger  and  others  have  seemed 
to  show  that  the  wild  form  (which  is  unknown), 
or  the  plant  from  which  maize  was  derived,  is  the 
teosinte.  Maize  differs  from  most  grasses  in 
having  solid  instead  of  hollow  stems.  Adventi- 
tious roots  are  often  developed  from  the  nodes 
near  the  ground  which  serve  to  brace  the  plant 
against  winds.  The  plant  varies  in  height  from 
less  than  two  feet  in  dwarf  varieties  to  more 
than  thirty  feet,  reported  for  some  forms  in  the 
West  Indies.  Specimens  more  than  twenty  feet 
tall  are  not  infrequent  in  the  rich  river  valleya 
in  the  United  States.  The  size  of  the  ear  and  size, 
color,  and  hardness  of  the  grain  show  marked 
variation.  Ears  vary  in  length  from  an  inch  in 
varieties  of  popcorn  to  flfteen  inches  or  more  in 
the  dent  varieties.  White,  black,  yellow,  and  red, 
with  numerous  variants,  are  the  colors  of  the 
grain.  In  some  the  grain  is  no  larger  than  rice 
grains:  in  a  South  American  variety,  cuzco,  the 
individual  grains  often  weigh  thirty-flve  times 
as  much  as  the  small  popcorn  grains.  All  de- 
grees of  hardness  are  shown,  ranging  from  the 
flint  varieties  (so  called  from  their  extreme 
hardness)  to  the  squaw  corn  and  flour  corn,  the 
grains  of  which  are  so  starchy  and  soft  as  to 
be  readily  broken  between  the  flngers.  The  sen- 
son  required  for  maturing  varies  from  one  month 
in  a  Paraguayan  variety  to  seven  months  in 
others.  Maize  shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
'mix,'  as  the  blending  of  varieties  is  called,  the 
pollen  of  one  variety  showing  its  effect  upon 
the  grain  of  another.  This  may  be  seen  in  the 
common  occurrence  of  variegated  grains  and  in 
the  deterioration  of  sweet  corn  and  popcorn  when 
planted  near  fleld  varieties.  Abnormal  forms  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  as  cobs  with  staminate 
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flowers  upon  their  extremities,  small  ears  borne 
toward  the  bases  of  tassels,  branched  and  flat- 
tened ears,  etc. 

Although  the  widespread  cultivation  of  maize 
has  given  rise  to  very  many  varieties  commonly 
grouped  according  to  certain  characters  of  the 
grain,  most  botanists  recogniise  only  a  single 
species,  Zea  Maya,  of  very  variable  habit.  Sturte- 
vant,  however,  has  given  to  the  different  groups 
the  following  specific  names:  Zea  tunicata,  pod 
corns;  Zea  everta,  pop  corns;  Zea  indurata,  flint 
corns;  Zea  inrentata,  dent  corns;  Zea  amylacea, 
soft  corns ;  Zea  aaccharata,  sweet  corns ;  and  Zea 
atnyleaaaccharata,  starchy  sweet  corns.  The  first 
group,  Zea  tunicata,  or  podded  com,  which  has  a 
pod  or  husk  for  each  kernel  in  addition  to  the 
enveloping  ear  leaves,  is  considered  to  be  the 
original  form  of  com;  Zea  everta,  or  popcorn, 
its  nearest  relative;  and  Zea  amylacea,  or  soft 
corn,  the  highest  developed  form.  Millo  maize, 
Jerusalem  com,  Kafir  corn,  Egyptian  com,  etc., 
are  not  varieties  of  Zea  Maya,  but  of  Andropo- 
gon,  and  are  known  as  non-saccharine  sorghums. 

Corn  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  native  of 
America,  probably  grown  in  a  wild  state  on  the 
plateaus  of  tropical  America.  All  evidence  points 
to  its  cultivation  by  the  native  tribes  long  before 
the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Columbus,  who 
is  said  to  have  carried  the  first  grains  of  com 
to  Europe  on  his  first  retum  voyage.  Its  culti- 
vation in  Europe  spread  very  slowly.  Although 
introduced  into  Spain  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  did  not  reach  France  until  a  hundred 
years  later.  Historical  data  concerning  its  dis- 
tribution in  Europe  are  conflicting  in  many  in- 
stances, but  modem  agricultural  writers,  sum- 
ming up  the  evidence  at  hand,  believe  it  was  in- 
troduced into  France  and  Italy  from  Spain,  into 
Switzerland  and  Hungary  from  Italy,  into  Aus- 
tria and  Southeastern  Europe  from  Hungary,  and 
irom  Switzerland  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Asia  and 
Africa  from  Portugal.  The  distribution  of  maize 
•on  the  American  continents  has  been  coincident 
•with  the  progress  of  the  white  race  in  the  New 
World.  The  limits  of  the  distribution  of  com 
culture  are  given  by  De  Candolle  as  40'  S.  lati- 
tude in  South  America,  54'  N.  latitude  in  North 
America,  and  50°  N.  latitude  in  Europe.  The 
popcorn  (see  below),  flint  com,  dent  corn,  and 
sweet  corn  groups  are  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  many  varieties,  the  dent  corn  repre- 
senting the  bulk  of  the  corn  produced.  In 
Europe  the  flint  corns  are  more  widely  distrib- 
uted than  any  other  group.  Flint  corn  in  numer- 
ous varieties  has  a  large,  hard  kernel,  either 
white,  yellow,  orange,  red,  blue,  striped,  or  blazed. 
The  cars  are  usually  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
long  and  the  plants  commonly  grow  from  four 
to  eight  feet  high.  Dent  corn  is  characterized 
by  the  indentation  at  the  top  of  the  kernel 
caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  the 
fitarchy  matter  within.  The  outer  portion  of 
the  kernel  is  corneous  as  in  the  pop  and  flint 
corns,  but  the  proportion  of  starch  is  greater  in 
this  irroup  than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  The 
length  of  the  ear  usually  varies  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  and  the  height  of  the  plant  ordi- 
narily from  six  to  ten  feet.  Most  varieties  have 
white  or  vellow  kernels,  but  various  other  colors 
are  represented  among  the  many  different  sorts. 
The  varieties  of  dent  corn  exceed  in  number 
those  of  all  the  other  groups  combined. 


Com  is  a  universal  crop  in  the  United  States 
and  is  grown  on  many  different  kinds  of  soil, 
but  for  its  best  growth  a  well  drained,  rich,  sandy 
loam,  which  does  not  bake  during  drought,  is 
required.  In  preparing  the  soil  for  com  it  is 
plowed  deeper  than  for  any  other  cereal  crop,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  deep  and  well  pulverized 
seed-bed.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  where  the  bulk  of  the  world's  com 
crop  is  produced  and  where  it  matures  in  about 
five  months,  it  is  planted  from  about  May  1st  to 
the  20th.  In  other  latitudes  planting  is  done 
late  enough  to  escape  late  spring  frosts.  It  is 
most  commonly  sown  in  hills  or  in  drills  by 
means  of  a  corn-planter,  but  it  is  sometimes  also 
sown  broadcast.  The  hills  are  about  three  and 
one-half  feet  apart  each  way,  and  three  or  four 
stalks  are  produced  per  hill ;  but  when  planted  in 
drills  single  plants  are  grown  about  one  foot 
apart  in  the  row.  From  the  time  of  planting 
until  the  young  plants  appear  above  ground  the 
soil  is  harrowed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
surface  in  a  pulverised  condition  and  preventing 
the  growth  of  weeds.  The  plants  are  cultivated 
with  tbe  horse  hoe  or  corn  cultivator  after  they 
have  attained  sufficient  height  and  until  they  are 
too  large  to  admit  of  further  cultivation  without 
injury  to  the  plants.  In  the  principal  corn- 
producing  States  of  the  United  States  cultivation 
usually  commences  about  the  first  of  June,  and 
lasts  for  about  six  weeks.  Where  com  is  grov^'n 
in  hills,  or  checks,  the  direction  of  each  culti- 
vation is  given  at  right  angles  to  the  preced- 
inf(  direction,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  surface 
soil  may  be  stirred.  Planted  in  drills  it  can  be 
cultivated  in  one  direction  only. 

The  practice  of  listing  com  consists  in  making 
alternate  ridges  and  furrows  and  drilling  the  com 
into  the  furrows  instead  of  plowing  the  land. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  the  lister,  an  implement 
which  ridges  the  soil  and  drills  the  com  at  the 
same  time.  In  cultivating  listed  com  the  soil 
is  thrown  from  the  ridges  toward  the  growing 
plants,  so  that  by  the  time  cultivation  is  finished 
the  surface  of  the  land  has  become  level.  The 
practice  of  listing  is  not  general. 

The  time  of  harvesting  depends  somewhat  on 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  crop.  When  grown  for 
fodder  corn  is  cut  when  the  kernels  begin  to 
glaze  and  the  lower  leaves  begin  to  dry.  The 
cut  stalks  are  put  up  in  shocks  and  left  to  cure 
in  the  field.  When  dry  the  ears  are  removed  and 
the  stalks  (fodder  or  stover)  are  used  directly 
for  feeding  purposes  or  shredded  and  then  fed. 
Shredding  consists  in  passing  the  stalks  and 
leaves  through  a  machine  which  cuts  and  tears 
them  into  fine  pieces.  A  machine  known  as  the 
shredder  and  busker  removes  the  ears  and  shreds 
the  stalks  and  leaves.  Com  grown  for  the  grain 
is  harvested  when  it  is  fully  ripe  and  dry.  The 
ears  are  gathered,  husked,  and  stored  in  slat 
cribs,  through  which  the  air  passes  freely,  thus 
drying  the  com  and  preventing  attacks  of  mold. 
This  method  of  harvesting  corn  is  known  as  husk- 
ing, picking,  or  shucking,  the  first  being  perhaps 
the  most  common.  The  term  'snapping*  com 
refers  to  gathering  the  ears  with  most  of  the 
husks  attached,  which  is  sometimes  done  when 
ripe  corn  is  fed  directly  from  the  field.  Before 
it  is  fed  or  sold  com  is  usually  shelled  by  passing 
the  huskless  ears  through  hand,  horse,  or  steam 
power  com-shellers. 

The  most  common  disease  to  which  oom  it 
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subject  is  smut  (q.v.),  against  which  methods  of 
prevention  are  not  well  understood.  Rust  does  no 
material  injury  to  corn.  The  bacterial  disease  of 
corn  sometimes  does  considerable  damage.  The 
principal  insect  enemy  is  the  cut-worm,  which 
destroys  the  young  plants.  Extensive  injury 
is  frequently  done  by  ground  squirrels,  which  feed 
on  the  planted  seed.  These  animals  are  usually 
poisoned  about  planting  time  with  poisoned  com 
and  pumpkin  seeds. 

The  maize  crop  of  the  world  is  estimated  at 
from  2500  to  3000  million  bushels  annually.  The 
annual  corn  production  of  the  United  States 
amounts  to  about  2000  million  bushels.  The 
great  corn-producing  States  are  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Indiana.  In 
1899  these  States  produced  1,256,162,321  bushels, 
or  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  entire  crop  of  the 
United  States.  About  fifty  bushels  per  acre  is 
considered  a  good  yield,  but  the  average  yield 
per  acre  for  the  whole  United  States  is  only 
about  twenty-five  bushels.  The  largest  yield  of 
com  on  record,  237  bushels  per  acre,  was  pro- 
duced in  South  Carolina. 

Com  is  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  more 
than  one  hundred  different  articles.  Its  chief 
value  is  as  food  for  man  and  domestic  animals. 
For  feeding  purposes  the  entire  plant  is  used 
either  as  it  comes  from  the  field  or  prepared 
in  various  ways  to  make  it  more  palatable  and  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  waste  in  feeding  (see 
below).  The  husks  are  used  in  making  mat- 
tresses, especially  in  the  corn-growing  regions. 
The  outer  portion  of  the  stalk  is  used  in  paper 
manufacture,  and^  the  pith  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing pyroxylin  varnishes,  guncotton,  and  other 
high  explosives.  Owing  to  its  great  resilience, 
porosity,  and  absorptive  power,  the  pith  is  also 
used  in  the  construction  of  war  vessels,  com- 
pressed blocks  of  it  being  packed  behind  the 
outer  armor  plate  to  absorb  the  water  and  close 
the  aperture  in  case  the  plate  is  pierced  by  a 
projectile.  The  cobs  are  often  ground  up  for 
feed,  but  they  are  generally  used  for  fuel  and 
are  also  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes.  The  principal 
and  most  common  product  ojf  the  grain  is  the 
flour,  or  cornmeal,  which  is  either  white  or  yel- 
low, according  to  the  variety  of  com  from  which 
it  is  made.  Nearly  all  the  starch  and  large 
quantities  of  glucose,  whisky,  and  alcohol  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  are  made  from 
corn.  In  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
these  various  substances  a  number  of  by-products 
are  obtained  which  are  generally  used  for  feeding 
purposes.  ( See  Gluten  Meal  and  Gluten  Feed  ) . 
Maize  or  corn  oil  is  obtained  from  the  germ  which 
is  extracted  from  the  kernel  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch,  glucose  (q.v.) ,  and  some  kinds  of  meal. 
The  oil  expressed  from  the  germ  is  a  light,  clear, 
amber-colored  fluid,  which  may  be  used  for  culi- 
nary, mechanical,  and  lighting  purposes.  It  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  of  a  substitute  for  rubber. 

Sweet  Cokn  or  Sugar  CJorn  {Zea  aaccharata)^ 
generally  considered  a  garden  vegetable,  is  ex- 
tensively gro\m  in  home  gardens  and  for  market- 
ing and  canning.  As  a  vegetable  it  is  used  while 
the  kernels  are  plump  and  well  filled  out  but 
still  containing  milky  juice.  The  ripened  kernels 
have  a  wrinkled  appearance.  Sweet  com  is 
adapted  to  any  soil  suitable  for  field  com,  though 
more  attention  is  given  to  manuring.    A  warm, 


rich,  sandy  loam  is  considered  most  desirable. 
On  the  northern  limits  of  the  com  belt  sweet 
corn  is  grown  as  a  field  crop  because  of  its  rapid 
growing  and  early  maturing  habits.  Some  of 
the  smaller  and  earlier  sorts  develop  in  seventy 
days;  the  later  varieties  require  90  to  100  days. 
The  amount  grown  for  canning  purposes  in  1898 
has  been  given  at  4,398,503  cases,  each  containing 
two  dozen  two-pound  cans.  Com  for  canning  is 
grown  mostly  in  New  York,  Maine,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa. 

Popcorn  {Zea  everta)  is  characterized  by 
small  ears,  scarcely  exceeding  six  inches  in  length 
and  1^  inches  in  diameter,  small  kernels,  and 
an  excessive  portion  of  hard,  flinty  endosperm  in 
the  seed.  This  latter  is  supposed  to  give  the 
property  of  popping,  which  is  the  complete 
turning  inside  out  of  the  kernel  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  Through  popping  the  kemels  be- 
come very  much  enlarged,  so  that  a  pint  of  ker- 
nels before  popping  makes  six  to  eight  quarts 
after  popping.  The  popped  kernels  are  pure 
white  and  are  eaten  out  of  hand  or  mixed  with 
syrup  and  pressed  into  balls  or  cakes  to  be  eaten 
like  confectionery.  Popcorn  requires  about  the 
same  soil  and  treatment  as  field  corn. 

Feeding  Value  and  Uses  of  Maize  as  Food. 
Corn  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  feeding  of  farm  animals  be- 
cause of  the  variety  and  cheapness  of  feeding 
stufl^s  which  it  furnishes.  The  uncured  plant  in 
different  stages  of  maturity  is  used  as  forage; 
corn  shives  (i.e.  the  stalks  from  which  the  pith 
has  been  removed)  have  recently  been  used  to 
some  extent;  the  ripened  grain,  whole  or  ground, 
is  fed  to  all  classes  of  farm  animals,  often  on 
the  cob  and  often  ground  with  the  cob  as  'corn 
and  cob  meal;'  various  by-products  from  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  glucose,  corn  'breakfast 
foods,'  etc.,  are  also  largely  employed.  As  a  food 
for  man,  corn  is  used  cracked  or  crushed  as 
hominy,  and  finely  ground,  both  bolted  and  un- 
bolted, as  meal.  From  white  com  flour  is  made 
by  grinding  the  grain  after  the  removal  of  the 
germ  and  some  of  the  outer  envelope. 

The  composition  of  these  materials  and  some 
others  mentioned  later  is  shown  in  the  table  on 
the  following  page. 

Like  all  green  crops,  com  fodder  has  a  high 
water  content.  It  owes  its  nutritive  value  prin- 
cipally to  the  carbohydrates  which  it  contains. 
It  is  also  useful  as  a  feeding  stuff,  because  it  is 
succulent,  gives  necessary*  bulk  to  a  ration,  and 
is  relished  by  animals.  Dried  corn  fodder  and 
stover  are  similar  in  composition  to  hay,  and 
are  very  valuable  feeding  stuffs,  but  unless  cut 
flne  or  shredded  and  otherwise  properly  handled, 
a  considerable  portion  may  be  wasted  when  fed. 
It  often  lacks  flavor,  and  since  it  is  chiefly  a  car- 
bohydrate food,  a  one-sided  ration,  it  should  be 
fed  with  material  rich  in  protein  (i.e.  concen- 
trated feeds).  Its  palatability  may  be  increased 
by  moistening  with  water  and  sprinkling  with 
bran  and  steaming.  The  best  results  are  said  to 
be  obtained  when  only  about  one-third  of  the 
coarse  fodder  consists  of  stover.  According  to 
reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  com  stover  crop  of  the  United 
States  in  1897  was  nearly  80,000,000  tons,  much 
larger  than  the  hay  crop. 

Com  silage,  which  resembles  the  green  crop 
in  composition,  is  wholesome  and  is  relished  by 
farm  animals.     The  grain  is  especially  rich  in 
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AvBBAOB  Composition  or  ▲  Numbbb  or  GoBir  Pboductb 


Com  fodder  (green) 

Com  fodder  (cured) 

Cora  stover 

Cora  silage 

Cora  shlvee 

Cora  kernel.  I>ent 

Corn  kerael.  Flint 

Sweet-cora  kernel 

Popcorn  kernel  (raw) 

Popcorn  kernel  (popped) 

Corn-and-cob  meal 

Hominj  chop 

Corn  germ 

Oluten  meal 

Starch  feed  (wet) 

Corn  cob 

Corn  flour 

Corameal.  granular. 

Commeal,  unbolted. 

Hominj 

Sweet  com  (green) 

Corn  Atarch 


e 

Water 

Protein 

Fat 

Nitrogen- 
free  extract 

Crade 
fibre 

Ash 

Per  cent. 

P0r  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

T9.3 

1.8 

0.6 

12.2 

6.0 

1.2 

42.2 

4.6 

1.6 

34.7 

14.3 

2.7 

40.6 

3.8 

1.1 

31.6 

19.7 

8.4 

79.1 

1.7 

0.8 

11.0 

6.0 

1.4 

9.2» 

6.4 

2.8 

48.9 

28.7 

4.0 

10.6 

10.8 

6.0 

70.4 

2.2 

1.5 

11.3 

10.6 

6.0 

70.1 

1.7 

1.4 

8.8 

11.6 

8.1 

66.8 

2.8 

1.9 

10.8 

11.2 

6.2 

69.6 

1.8 

1.4 

4.3 

10.7 

6.0 

77.8 

1.4 

1.3 

16.1 

8.6 

8.6 

64.8 

6.6 

1.6 

11.1 

9.8 

8.8 

64.6 

3.8 

2.6 

10.7 

9.8 

7.4 

64.0 

4.1 

4.0 

8.6 

30.0 

8.8 

49.2 

2.6 

0.8 

66.4 

6.1 

8.1 

22.0 

3.1 

0.3 

10.7 

2.4 

0.6 

64.9 

80.1 

1.4 

12.6 

7.1 

1.3 

77.6 

0.9 

0.6 

12.6 

9.2 

1.9 

74.4 

1.0 

1.0 

11.6 

8.4 

4.7 

73.0 

1.0 

1.3 

11.8 

8.3 

0.6 

78.1 

0.9 

0.3 

76.4 

3.1 

1.1 

19.2 
90.0 

0.6 

0.7 

•  Dried  artificially. 

carbohydrates,  principally  starch,  but  contains 
considerable  protein  and  some  fat.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  there  is  no  marked  difference 
in  the  composition  and  feeding  value  of  white 
and  yellow  corn,  or  dent  and  flint  com.  Indi- 
vidual specimens  of  either  sort  vary  more  widely 
than  do  the  averages  for  the  different  groups. 
Corn  is  used  in  rations  for  maintenance,  for  the 
production  of  milk,  for  fattening,  and  for  feeding 
draught  animals.  It  is  a  universal  feed  for  pigs 
in  the  United  States,  a  bushel  being  considered 
sufficient  when  fed  alone  to  produce  on  an  average 
eleven  pounds  of  pork.  It  is  also  widelv  used  in 
fattening  steers,  beef  cattle,  and  poultry,  and 
is  very  satisfactory  for  the  grain  portion  of  a 
ration  for  horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  The  commer- 
cial by-products  like  gluten  meal  are  rich  .in 
protein  and  are  valuable  feeding  stuffs.  Corn 
cobs  possess  considerable  nutritive  value,  and 
when  ground  with  the  kernel  the  resulting  meal 
is  highly  valued.  Corn  products  compare  favor- 
ably as  regards  digestibility  with  other  similar 
feeding  stuffs.  Tlie  coefficients  of  digestibility  of 
a  number  of  them  follow: 


hominy  and  other  breakfast  foods.  So  far  as 
experiments  show,  com  is  well  assimilated  by 
man,  and,  judged  by  composition,  digestibility, 
palatability,  and  wholesomeness,  is  worthy  of  the 
high  opinion  in  which  it  is  held. 

Green  sweet  corn,  either  fresh,  canned,  evapo- 
rated, or  dried,  commonly  eaten  as  a  vegetable 
in  the  United  States,  resembles  other  succulent 
vegetables  in  composition,  being  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates. Popcorn,  also  widely  used,  closely 
resembles  other  varieties  in  composition,  but  after 
popping  differs  in  composition  from  the  raw 
chiefly  in  having  a  low  water  content.  Com 
starch  and  com  oil,  manufactured  products,  are 
used  in  cookery,  the  former  extensively. 

In  Italy  a  disease  {pellagra)  is  attributed  to 
the  use  of  com,  which  investigation  seem^  to 
show  is  due  to  molding  or  spoiling  of  the  grain. 
In  the  United  States,  where  com  is  most  eaten, 
its  wholesomeness  is  no  more  questioned  than 
that  of  wheat,  since,  generally  speaking,  no  evil 
results  have  attended  its  use. 

For  further  details  of  com  culture,  consult: 


AvBKAoa  CoBrnciBHTB  or  Digbbtibilitt  or  a  Ndicbbh  or  Cohn  Pbooucts 


Dry 
matter 


Protein 


Corn  fodder  (green) 

Corn  Hlla»?e 

Corn  Ntovpr 

Ground  corn  ehlvea. 

C^ornmeal 

Corn-and-cob  meal.. 

Corn  cob 

Oluten  feed 


Per  cent. 
67.8 
70.8 
67.2 
68.1 
89. 4 
78.7 
61.4 
86.3 


Per  cent. 
69.7 
66.0 
36.9 
46.7 
67.9 
66.6 
19.3 
86.6 


Fat 


Per  cent. 
74.1 
82.4 
70.4 
78.2 
93.1 
84.1 


84.4 


Nitrogen- 
free  extract 


Percent. 


78 

76 

67 

60 

94 

87.6 

48.3 

89.2 


Crude 
fibre 


Per  cent. 
60.2 
70.0 
64.2 
67.0 


46.7 
67.6 
78.0 


Ash 


Percent. 
36.6 
30.8 
32.6 

38.7 


Corn  ranks  high  in  comparison  with  other 
cereal  grains  as  a  food  for  man.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  eaten  in  the  United  States,  in  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe,  and  in  the  Orient,  but  it  is 
little  known  in  Northern  Europe.  Corameal, 
made  into  com  bread,  mush,  and  many  other 
foods,  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  It  cannot 
be  leavened  with  veast  like  wheat  flour  in  bread- 
making,  as  the  corn  does  not  possess  gluten,  and 
the  proteids  of  the  maize  kernel  have  other  prop- 
erties than  those  which  characterize  gluten.  Large 
quantities  of  com  are  consumed  in  the  form  of 


Morrow  and  Hunt,  Soils  and  Crops  of  the  Farm 
(Chicago,  1892)  ;  Com  Culture  in  the  SoutK 
Farmer's  Bulletin  81,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Washington,  1898) ;  for  classifi- 
cation: Bulletin  67,  OflSce  of  Experiment  Stations 
(Washington,  1899) ;  for  composition  of  various 
parts  of  corn  plant:  Bulletin  50,  Division  of 
Chemistry  (Washington,  1898);  for  feeding 
value,  Henry,  Feeds  and  Feeding  (Madison,  Wis., 
1898)  ;  and  Bulletin  15  of  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations.  See  Colored  Plate  of  Cereals  for  illus* 
tration  of  Zea  Mays. 


BBBB.  728  HAJOB. 


MAIZE  BEEB.    See  Beeb.  Oriental  character  whatever,  the  Bcrolls  them- 

TMrATseTg  oili     Spp  Maize.  selves,  and  the  animal  and  human  forms  mingled 

•»•  A  •r«rai<n#%'«r       ««>      «#t»     ^t»  /iae>d  ^ith  thcm,  being  derived  from  ancient  Roman  ex- 

XAJZEBOY,  mk  z  rwa',  Bxst,  Baron  ( 1866  amples  and  akin  to  those  used  by  the  painter* 

— ) .  A  French  romancer  who  wrote  under  the  nom  ^f  ^he  school  of  Raphael  in  Rome.    Another  dish 

de  plume  Maizeroy,  a  name  of  a  branch  of  his  ^f  ^bout  the  same  size  may  have  but  a  single 

family,  though  his  own  was  Toussamt.    He  was  portrait  head,  perhaps  of  a  lady,  filling  the  whole 

bom  at  Metz,  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Saint  ^^^^^  ^jje  colors  being  those  of  nature  as  nearly 

Clement,  the  Tou  ouse  Lyceum,  and  the  Saint  Cyr  ^s  obtainable,  and  a  scroll  with  some  laudatory 

military  school,whence  he  entered  an  infantry  reg-  ^^  amatory  motto  forming  a  part  of  the  back- 

iment  as  sublieutenant  in  1877,  but  resigned  in  ground,   between   the   convolutions   of  which   a 

three  years  to  teke  up  literature  as  a  profession.  „^^^  neutral  color  is  worked  in.    Other  similar 

He  began  with  military  subjects,  Souvenirs  d*un  pistes  or  dishes  have  biblical  or  historical  scenes 

Satnt-Cyrten   (1880)  ;  Le  Mpttatne  Brtod-Brao  treated  freely  and  with  reference  in  many  cases 

( 1880)  ;  Au  regiment  ( 1885)  ;  Amoura  de  garnt-  ^  important  mural  paintings  of  the  time.  Again, 

eon  (1886);  La  vte  de  eoldat  (1887);  Souvemra  others  have  the  human   figure  nude,  or  nearly 

d'un  officier    (1888);    and  Billete  de   logement  nude,  studied  from  drawings  or  prints  by  artists 

(1888).     After  a  course  of  journalistic  writing  of  the  same  epoch,  noUbly  certain  engravings 

for  the  Oaulois,  Figaro,  Oil  Bias,  La  Vie  Modeme,  of    Marcantonio    Raimondi,    after    designs    by 

and  Clairon,  he  wrote  many  romances,  such  as  the  Raphael. 

series  entitled  Lee  amours  dSf endues  (1884),  an-        rftie  introduction,  about  1520,  of  lustre-colors 

other  called  Lee  Parieiennes    (1883-90),  and  a  in  imitation  of  the  Hispano-Moresco  wares  added 

third,  La  grande  hleue   (1888),  which  contains  greatly    to    the    brilliancy   of    the   effect.      The 

sea  studies.    His  sketches  of  Parisian  life  include  greatest  master  in  such  lustre-painting  was  Qior- 

Lee     malchanceux    (1880);     Le    mal     d'aimer  gio  Andreoli,  commonly  called  Maestro  Giorgio, 

(1882);     Celles    qui    oaenti     (1883);     Petttee  ^ho  seems  to  have  possessed  the  secret  of  the 

femmes   (1885)  ;  La  fin  de  Paris  (1886) ;  Lalie  ^by  lustre,  which  died  with  him.    His  work  is 

Spring  ( 1887) ;  and  Des  baisers  du  sang  ( 1898) ,  generally  identified  with  the  manufacture  at  Gub- 

and  he  also  wrote  plays  such  as  Le  mtro*r(  1892)  bio  and  the  finest  pieces  are  dated  from  1619  to 

and  Papa  la  Vertu  (1899).  1530. 

KAJESTY.  See  Titles  of  Honob.  These  splendid  wares  have  been  copied  in 
KAJOL^CAy  7*.  pron,  mA-yo^ft-kA,  or  MAID-  modem  times,  especially  in  lUly,  and  with  some 
LICA  (It.,  variant  of  Jfatorca,  Sp.  Mallorca,  success;  but  they  have  always  obtained  very  high 
Majorca,  whence  the  first  specimens  of  the  Prices.  Fine  ancient  pieces  bring  from  one  thou- 
ware  were  brought).  The  highly  decorated  »and  to  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  single  piece, 
faience  (q.v.)  of  the  Northern  Italian  towns  the  rate  being  governed,  mainly  by  the  complex 
between  1600  and  about  1620;  as  well  as  some  character  of  the  design  and  the  brilliancy  of  color. 
South  Italian  wares  of  later  date,  the  most  The  term  majolica  is  used  by  modern  manufac- 
important  of  which  is  that  of  Castelli  in  the  turers  for  glazed  hard  pottery  intended  for  use 
Abruzzi.  The  most  brilliant  pieces  of  majol-  ^n  decorative  architecture  for  garden  seats  and 
ica  arc  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  and  their  outdoor  work  generally.  This  ware  is  not  often 
special  merit  is  found  in  the  decorative  charac-  o^  much  artistic  merit.  The  forms  are  inferior 
ter  of  the  painting.  The  forms  of  the  vessels  ?»<*  ^^^  <»lo"  ««  limited  to  those  which  will 
are  often  refined,  as  in  the  jars  painted  with  the  bear  the  greatest  heat  of  the  furnace,  and  which 
names  of  medicamcnte  and  intended  for  the  dis-  are  therefore  very  resistont  to  external  influ- 
pensary  of  the  great  monastery  or  of  the  ducal  ences-  I"  '?«t»  ^ot  this  purpose  stoneware  with 
palace;  as  well  as  for  certain  vases  and  platters  gla«s  especially  prepared  for  it  is  found  to  be 
of  more  purely  decorative  character.  The  greater  a  better  material.  See  Stonewahe.  Consult: 
number  of  pieces  are  plates  and  dishes,  often  Darcel,  /fecwetZ  des  faiences  ttaltennes  (Pans, 
deep,  and  many  of  these  have  peculiar  forms,  as  1869)  ;  Drury  and  Fortnum,  A  DescrtpUve  Ccfta- 
when  a  deep,  almost  hemispherical  bowl  is  sur-  iogue  of  the  MaioUoa,  etc.,  w  the  South  Kewttng- 
rounded  by  a  broad,  flat  marly,  the  whole  upper  ^on  Museum  (London,  1873)  ;  Beckwith,  MafoUca 
side  being  painted  in  one  design.  The  forms,  o«<^  Fayence,  Italian,  Sioilian,  Maforcan,  His- 
however,  are  not  more  graceful  nor  do  they  in-  pano-Moresque,  and  Persian  (New  York,  1877)  ; 
volve  more  elaboration  of  design  than  in  otlier  Meuer,  ItaXienische  Majolikafliessen  (Berlin, 
far  inferior  wares;  the  painting,  on  the  other  1880);  Malajola,  Memone  stonche  sulU  maw- 
hand,  is  altogether  unique  in  the  history  of  ^«?^«  ^*  Faenza  (Bologna,  1880)  ;  Argnani,  Le 
decorative  art.  The  rival  pottos  and  painters  ceramiche  e  maiohiche  faentine  (Faenza,  1889)  ; 
of  the  manufactories  at  Faenza,  Urbino,  Castel-  Molinier,  La  c^amique  italienne  au  quatorzxtme 
Durante  (Urbanfa),  and  Gubbio,  in  the  ancient  f^<?'«,  (Pans,  1899);  and  the  authontios  re- 
Duchy  of  Urbino,  Cafaggiolo,  on  the  road  be-  ^«"ed  to  under  FaYence.  Very  beautiful  single 
tween  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  Deruta,  near  examples  are  given  m  chromolithography  in 
Perugia,  vied  with  one  another  in  the  use  of  that  J^^?rte»  Hwfoire  des  arts  industrxela  (2d  ed., 
admirable  system  of  decoration  which  in  the  six-  Pana,  1872-75),  and  m  the  Spitzer  Colloction, 
teenth  centuiy  prevailed  throughout  Italy.  In  ^*>2"  *"  "**  volumes  (Pans,  1890-92). 
this  way,  while  the  forms  were  kept  simple  and  °^?T2JS^^^^1  .  ,  .  i-  j  a 
on  the  whole  severe,  the  painting  grew  more  and  MA  JOB  (Lat.,  greater).  A  name  applied  to 
more  splendid  in  pigments  and  also  nobler  in  the  predicate  of  a  logical  conclusion.  When  this, 
composition,  both  in  line  and  in  color.  which  is  known  as  the  major  term,  is  combined 
The  decorations  are  of  many  types ;  thus  in  one  ^^^n  ™  connecting  or  middle  term,  it  forms 
large  round  dish,  the  whole  surface  will  be  cov-  *"«  ™ajor  premise  of  a  syllogism  (q.v.). 
ered  minutely  with  scrollwork  of  that  kind  most  XAJOB  (Lat.  majcfr,  greater).  The  rank 
commonly  called   arabesque,  though   having  no  next  above  a  captain,  and  below  a  lieutenant- 
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colonel.  In  the  United  States  the  command  ap- 
propriate to  the  grade  is:  Infantr^r,  a  battalion; 
cavalry,  a  squadron;  artillery,  two  or  more  bat- 
teries.    See  Field  Officeb;    Rank  and   Ck>M- 

MAND. 

ICAJOB.  A  term  in  music,  applied  to  inter- 
vals and  modes.  ( 1 )  All  intervals  which  are  not 
perfect  are  distinguished  as  major  or  minor.  The 
former  contains  always  one  semistep  more  than 
the  latter:  c — e  (6  semisteps)  is  a  major  third, 
<j — eb  (4  semisteps)  a  minor  third.  (2)  The 
major  mode  is  the  one  which  is  founded  upon  the 
major  scale.  This  scale  contains  the  major 
third  and  two  semisteps  between  the  3  and  4 
and  7  and  8.  Thus:  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c.  Modern 
music  conceives  a  mode  as  a  system  of  three 
fundamental  chords  which  contain  all  the  tones 
properly  belonging  to  the  scale  of  that  mode. 
These  chords  are  the  tonic,  dominant,  and  sub- 
dominant.  In  the  major  mode  all  these  chords  are 
major,  i.e.  they  have  the  major  third.  The  major 
scale,  as  represented  by  its  fundamental  chords, 
presents  itself  then  in  this  form; 

tonic 


I 
f  —  a  —  o 

I ! 

Bub-dom. 


g  —  b  —  d 

I I 

dom. 


See  Minor. 


MAJOB,  Charles  (1856—).  A  lawyer  and 
popular  novelist,  bom  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Shelby- 
ville  and  Indianapolis,  studied  law  and  practiced 
it  at  Shelbyville,  his  home.  He  first  became 
known  by  a  novel  When  Knighthood  toas  in 
Flower  (1808),  which  was  followed  by  sympa- 
thetic sketches  of  bey  life  in  Indiana,  The  Bears 
of  Blue  River  (1901)  and  by  a  very  romantic 
novel,  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall   (1902). 

KAJOB,  m&^yOr,  Georo  (1502-74).  A  Lu- 
theran theologian.  He  was  born  at  Nuremberg, 
April  25,  1502,  and  studied  theology  at  Witten- 
berg under  Luther  and  Melanchthon;  was  rector 
at  Magdeburg  and  Eisleben;  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  Court-preacher  at  Wittenberg  in  1536; 
represented  the  Protestants  in  colloquy  at  Katis- 
bon  in  1546.  When  the  Schmalkald  War  broke 
out  he  left  Wittenberg,  and  was  appointed  super- 
intendent and  Court-preacher  at  Merseburg 
(1547),  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  Wittenberg.  In  1551  he  actively  supported 
the  doctrine  of  the  Leipzig  Interim,  that  good 
works  were  necessary  to  salvation,  in  opposition 
to  the  strict  Lutherans,  who  denied  that  propo- 
sition. Amsdorf  assailed  him,  declaring  that  good 
works  were  or  might  be  detrimental  to  salvation. 
In  consequence  of  the  controversy  Major  removed 
to  Wittenberg,  and  he  died  there,  November  28, 
1574.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life  he  became 
involved  in  the  Crypto-Calvinistic  controversy. 
(See  CRYPT0-CAL\aNi8T8.)  A  portion  of  his 
works,  comprising  homilies  and  commentaries  on 
the  Gospels  and  Pauline  Epistles,  was  published 
in  1569. 

• 

KA'JOB,  or  KAIB,  mflr,  John  (1459-1550). 
A  Scotch  historian  and  scholar.  He  was  bom 
at  Gleghornie,  East  Lothian;  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Paris,  and  spent  his  life  teaching  al- 
ternately at  Paris  and  in  his  native  country,  and 
preparing  books  for  the  press.     While  liberal  in 


his  tendencies,  he  held  fast  to  scholasticism  and 
was  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
changes.  He  published  many  books,  all  in  Latin, 
upon  varied  subjects,  and  is  best  knoMm  to-day 
by  his  History  of  Greater  Britain,  both  England 
and  Scotland  (1521),  which  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  write  Scottish  history  in  a  critical 
spirit.  Consult  the  translation  prepared  by  the 
Scottish  History  Society  (Edinburgh,  1892), 
which  contains  a  life  and  bibliography. 

MAJOB,  Richard  Henrt  (1818-91).  An  Eng- 
lish geographer,  bom  in  London,  October  3,  18 IS. 
In  1844  he  was  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of 
the  maps  and  charts  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
in  1867  he  became  keeper  of  the  maps  and  plans. 
From  1849  to  1858  he  was  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Hakluyt  Society,  for  which  he  edited,  with 
translation.  Select  Letters  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus  (1847),  Early  Voyages  to  Australia  (1859), 
and  several  other  valuable  works.  He  was  also 
honored  as  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society.  For  his  Life  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal  (1868),  the  Bibliography  of  th^  First 
Letter  of  Columbiis,  and  other  publications  on 
the  early  Portuguese  and  Italian  discoveries,  he 
was  decorated  by  the  rulers  of  Portugal,  Brazil, 
and  Italy.  He  died  at  Kensington,  June  25, 
1891. 

MAJOBANO^  mlL'y6-rd'n6,  Gaetano.  See 
Caffarelu. 

1£AJ0B'CA  (Sp.  MALLOBCA,  mA-lyOr^k&). 
The  largest  of  the  Balearic  Isles  (q.v.).  It  lies 
105  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  Balearic  group,  with  Minorca  on 
the  northeast  and  the  Pityusse  on  the  southwest 
(Map:  Spain,  G  3).  Area,  1332  square  miles. 
The  coasts  are  nearly  all  rocky,  rising  on  the 
northwestern  side  into  steep,  rough,  and  arid 
mountains,  reaching  a  height  of  4768  feet  in 
Mount  Torella.  The  southern  coast  is  lower 
and  indented  with  bays,  that  of  Palma  affording 
a  good  harbor.  The  whole  southern  half  of  the 
island  is  finely  diversified  with  hills  and  plains, 
which  are  fertile.  There  are  extensive  vine- 
yards. The  climate  is  healthful.  The  in- 
habitants, who  resemble  the  Catalans  in 
their  appearance  and  manners,  are  hospitable 
and  industrious,  and  mostly  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  chief  products  of  the  island 
are  marble,  slate,  plaster,  the  common  cereals, 
oranges,  silk,  lemons,  oil,  wine  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, olives,  and  aromatic  herbs.  The  population 
of  the  island  in  1887  was  249,008;  ahd  in  1900, 
251,920.  The  capital  is  Palma  (q.v.),  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  and  connected  by  a  rail- 
way with  La  Puebla  and  Manacor  in  the  in- 
terior. 

MA'JOB  DOOrUS,  or  Mayor  of  the  Paiack. 

Originally  the  title  of  a  royal  steward  under 
the  Merovingian  line  of  Frankish  kings.  His 
proper  function  was  the  care  of  the  royal  house- 
hold; but  by  650  the  entire  administration  of 
the  government  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
mayors  of  the  palace.  Grimoald  of  Austrasia 
and  Ebroin  of  Burgundy  exercised  an  absolute 
authoritv  in  their  oflice  as  mayors.  Under  King 
Dagobert  II.  of  Austrasia  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors the  office  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace 
was  held  by  Pepin  of  Herstal.  who  after  the 
battle  of  Testry,  in  687,  became  ruler  of  Neustria 
also.    Pepin  was  the  founder  of  the  CarolingiaB 
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dynasty.    (See  Cabolingianb. )    Both  he  and  his  cence  of  the  Prince- Archbishop  von  Tarnoczy,  he 

son  Charles  Martel,  who  died  in  741,  were  kings  was  enabled  to  study  at  Munich,  at  first  under 

in  everjrthing  but  name.     The  latter,  who  won  the    landscape    painter    Schilfmann,    and    from 

his  surname  Martel  (the  Hammer)   by  his  vie-  1861  to  1865  under  Piloty.     He  visited  London 

tory  over  the   Saracens  at  Tours  in   732,  was  and  Paris  in  1863,  and  soon  after  went  to  Kome 

able  to  bequeath  the  kingly  power  to  his  sue-  with  a  stipend  from  the  Austrian  Government, 

cessor,  Pepm  the  Short.     The  latter,  weary  of  His  first  work  to  attract  wide  attention  was  the 

the  anomalous  state  of  things,  with  the  approval  **Plague  in  Florence,"  a  scene  of  A'oluptuous  hor- 

of  the  Pope,  became  king  in  name  as  well  as  in  ror,  the  bold  composition  of  which  raised  a  storm 

fact  about  751.     The  last  of  the  Merovingians  of  applause  and  adverse  criticism  as  intense.    In 

was  deposed  and  ended  his  life  in  a  monastenr.  1869  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  invited  him  to 

Consult:     Sergeant,    The    Franks    (New    York,  settle  in  Vienna,  and  caused  a  sumptuous  studio 

1808) ;      Brunner,     Deutsche     Rechtsgeachichie  to  be  fitted  up  for  him.    His  "Abundantia"  pic- 

(2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1887-92).  tures    (1870,  New  Pinakothek,  Munich),   repre- 

MAJOB-QENERAL.     In  the  United  States  senting  the  "Fruits  of  the  Earth"  and  the  ''Fruits 

Army,  the  rank   next  above  that  of  brigadier-  ot  the   Sea,"   displayed  even   greater  wealth  of 

general,    and   below   that  of   lieutenant-general,  color  than  his  former  pictures.    In  1873  followed 

The  command  appropriate  to  his  grade  is  four  "Venice   Doing  Homage   to   Caterina   Comaro," 

regiments,  or  in  time  of  peace  a  department.    In  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  in   1876,  and  now  in 

war  he  would  command  a  division  or  a  corps,  the   National   Gallery,    Berlin.     The   winter   of 

See  Rank  and  Command.  1876-76,  which  he  spent  in  Egypt,  suggested  his 

MAJOBITY  (ML.  ma/Oft  tew,  from  Lat.  mayor,  "P^^^P*^'^"    (1875,    Stuttgart  ^Museum),"  An- 

greater).    The  period  when  the  legal  disabilities  J?<1"«    Hunt    ^"^  „^*»«    ^iW'    and    other    Egyp- 

ind  peculiar  advantages  and  privileges  incident  *>*°,.»«^J^*«-      «"  JT^^j  *  v^'^l^?^    Alft^w' 

to  infancy  cease.     A  person  upon  attaining  his  P?"!*?"?!'  w^°^i7  of  Charles  V.    into  Antwerp 

majority  has  a  last  opportunit^to  disaffirm  and  (1876-78  Hamburg  Galleij),  for  which  he  made 

avoid  legal  transactions  to  which  he  was  a  party  fpecial  studies  on  a  trip  to  Antwerp  and  Spam 

during  the  period   of  his  minority,  and   which  }?  1»77,  was  awarded  a  medal  o!  honor  at  the 

were  voidabirbecause  of  his  disability.    Certein  P*"^"    Exposition    of    1878.      This    work    ^ve 

privileges  of  citizenship,  such  as  voting  and  hold-  "»«  *?  "l^T^  discussion  and  moral   indignation 

fng  offfce.  usually  commence  at  this  time.     See  ?r«'  Jhe  'glorification  of  the  flesh'  than  any  of 

Age;  Infant;  and  consult  the  authorities  there  ^>*  ^^^J  productions.     The  last  of  his  larger 

referred  toi  compositions,   "Diana's  Hunting  Party"    (1880, 

•u-A-r^^-B  •n<B#^-B-r>-Bima      a                    j     *  ai.  >»  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York),  is  one 

MAJOB  PROPHETS.     A  name  used  of  the  ^^   y^^^   y^^^   ^^^y^^    remarkable   for    iU   grand 

prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  landscape  surroundings.  His  remaining  paint- 
and  of  the  books  of  the  Old  TesUment  written  j  include:  "The  Five  Senses"  (1879),  and 
by  them,  from  the  length  of  their  writings.  The  "Triumph  of  Ariadne"  (Vienna  Museum)  ;  "Sum- 
other  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  are  grouped  n,^^,  (\^^i  Dresden  Gallery),  and  "Spring" 
under  the  title  of  minor  prophets  (q.v.).  (1884),  his  last  creation. 

MAJTJ^A  HUX.    A  height  of  the  Drakens-  Makart  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Acad- 

berg,  the  northwest  point  of  Natal,  South  Africa,  emy  of  Vienna  in  1879.    His  health  was  always 

a  few  miles  northwest  of  Newcastle.    It  was  the  delicate,  and,  as  a  result  of  overwork,  he  suc- 

scene  of  the  British  defeat  by  the  Transvaal  Boers  cumbed  to  brain  disease,  on  October  3,  1884.    He 

on  February  27,  1881.    The  British  had  occupied  was  preeminently  a  decorative  genius,  a  brilliant 

the  height  which  commanded  the  Boers'  position  improvisor  rather  than   a  well-trained   painter, 

at  Laing's  Nek  after  a  night  march  and  climb  a  gorgeous  colorist,  but  weak  in  draughtsmanship, 

of  eight  hours.     They  were  resting  in  fancied  His  sole  aim  was  the  cult  of  sensuous  beauty, 

security,  when  toward  noon  the  Boers,  who,  on  but  his  riotous  fancy  lacked  the  sustaining  power 

realizing  the  situation,  had  climbed  the  hill  un-  of  an  intellectual  basis;   all  simplicity  and  re- 

p<»rceived,  rushed  the  British  camp.    In  the  fight  pose  are  lost  in  his  striving  after  effectiveness, 

that  ensued,  92   British  soldiers,   including  the  Yet  with  all  his  shortcomings^  he  was  one  of  the 

commander.  Gen.  Sir  G.  P.  Colley.  were  killed,  most  imaginative  artists  of  modern  times.     He 

and  about  150  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  The  was  the  first  to  bring  back  the  German  school 

loss  of  the  Boers  in  killed  and  wounded  was  to  the  study  and  practice  of  color, 

about  130.  Consult:     LUtzow,     Hans     Makart     (Leipzig, 

XAKALLAH,  mAkallA,  or  KACULUL    A  1886)  ;   Stiassny,  Hans  Makart  und  seine  bleu 

seaport  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  300  miles  hende  Bedeutung  (ib.,  1886);  Van  Rensselaer,  in 

northeast    jof    Aden     (Map:     Turkey    in    Asia  Portfolio  (1886). 

(Arabia),  R  13).     It  has  a  well-protected  bar-  MAKAW.  A  small  tribe  of  expert  and  daring 

bor,  and  is  much  frequented  by  vessels  for  the  ^^j^^^  jj^j       ^y^^^^  q        Flattery,  at  the  ocean 

purpose  of  laying  m  stores     Next  to  Aden  it  is  entrance  of  Puget  Sound,  northwestern   Wash- 

the  chief  port  on  the  southern  coast.     Popula-  -.^^^^     Thev  are  of  Wakashan  stock  (nv)    hav- 

tion  about  18,000,  chiefly  Arabs  and  Abyssinians.  !"^°"-    ^"^^  *^*  ®'  vvaKasnan  stocK  (q.v.j,  nav 

V  «v^,^/v^/,  vt..«u/  Amawo  »uu  Ak/jr  oo«uiuu0.  ^^^  apparently  crosscd  over  from  Vancouver  Isl- 

MA-KA-BA,  ma'  kU'  ra'.    Another  name  for  and  and  conquered  a  territory  for  themselves  on 

the  Egyptian  princess  Hatasu  (q.v.).  the  southern  mainland.     In   former  times  they 

MAKABTy   ma^cArt,    Hans    (1840-84).     An  were  noted  for  their  fierce  and  warlike  character 

Austrian   painter.      He   was   bom   at   Salzburg,  and    still    keep    up    their    reputation    as    being 

May  28,   1840,  and  went  to  Vienna  in  1858  to  among  the  most  daring  boatmen  along  the  coast, 

studv  at  the  Academy,  but,  dissatisfied  with  the  The  women  are  skillful  basket-makers.    Many  of 

prevailing   methods,    he    returned    after    a    few  the  men  have  beards,  which  are  said  to  be  due  to 

months  to  his  native  etty.    Through  the  mimifi-  an  admixture  of  white  blood  from  the  crew  of  a 
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Russian  vessel  iKrrecked  upon  the  coast  about  a  quently  the  Barotse  overthrew  their  conquerors, 

century  ago.     They  now  number  about  360^  are  massacred  the  men,  and  distributed  the  women 

gathered  upon  a  small  reservation,  and  are  fairly  and  children  among  the  tribes.     The  Makololo 

civilized.  speech,   however,   was   forced   largely  upon  the 

MAK^HIE,  Francis  ( ?-1708).    The  father  Barotse  by  this  very  circumstance.    The  only  po- 

of    American    Presbyterianism,     He    was    bom  litical  fragment  of  the  once-powerful  Makolol« 

near  Rathmelton,  County  Donegal,  Ireland ;  stud-  owes  its  preservation  to  the  sending  out  of  an 

ied   at  Glasgow;    was   licensed  by   the   Presby-  embassy  with  Livin^tone  to  the  east  coast  to 

tery  of  Laggan  in  1681,  and  went  the  next  year  8«ek  a  cure  for  the  King's  leprosy,  previous  to  the 

as  missionary  to  Barbados.     In  1683  he  went  ^?T^^.  upr|»ifg-  .J^",,^*^?    settled   on    the 

to  Maryland  and  for  several  years  combined  com-  ^jiire  River,  below  the  falls,  and  has  grown  to  be 

mercial  traveling  with  gospel  preaching.  In  1690  o'  ^^^  importance. 

he  was  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia.  From  MATCKTZT^  mk-kr^zl^  (Ar.  Aqmad  ebn  'All 
1693  to  1698  he  was  in  Barbados.  In  1699  Ta|cI  al-Din  AL-MAfUtm) .  A  Mohammedan  his- 
he  organized  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Snow  torian  (c.  1364-1442).  His  surname,  Makrizi,  was 
Hill,  Maryland,  and  other  churches,  and  served  taken  from  Makriz,  a  suburb  of  Baalbek,  where 
as  their  pastor.  In  1704  he  went  to  London  to  his  grandfather  had  originally  lived.  Makrizi 
appeal  to  the  Presbyterians  there  for  money  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Cairo,  where 
men.  In  this  he  was  successful,  and  in  1706  he  was  born.  He  was  taught  in  Hanafite  schools, 
the  first  'presbytery'  met  in  Philadelphia.  It  but  joined  the  Shafiites  in  1384.  He  journeyed 
was  not  a  presbytery  in  the  ordinary  sense,  how-  to  Mecca  in  1385,  and  upon  his  return  was  ap- 
ever;  rather  'a  meeting  of  ministers  for  minis-  pointed  vice-cadi  and  secretary.  He  then  became 
terial  exercises,'  and  not  subordinate  to  synod  or  successively  prefect  of  police,  preacher  and  teach- 
assembly.  On  January  19,  1707,  he  preached  in  er  at  various  mosques.  In  1408  he  was  sent  to 
a  private  house  in  New  York  City,  Governor  Damascus  as  curator  of  a  hospital  and  profess(M> 
Combury  having  refused  him  permission  to  at  two  different  schools.  He  soon,  however,  re- 
preach  in  the  Dutch  church.  On  January  21  he  tired  to  private  life,  giving  himself  up  entirely 
was  arrested  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  for  preaching  to  literary  pursuits.  The  years  1430-35  he  spent 
without  the  Governor's  permission  and  impris-  with  his  family  in  Mecca.  Makrizi  is  our  chief 
oned  in  New  York  till  March  1,  and  then  only  authority  for  the  history  and  topography  of  Mo- 
released  on  bail.  On  June  3  he  was  tried  in  New  hammedan  Egypt,  though  he  was  not  over- 
Y^ork  City  and  acquitted,  because  he  produced,  scrupulous  and  quietly  appropriated  the  works 
his  license  to  preach,  received  in  Barbados,  of  other  scholars.  The  most  important  of 
under  the  terms  of  the  Toleration  Act  of  Wil-  his  works  are:  (1)  Al-Mawd*^  iz  ical-i'tihdr  fi 
Ham  and  Mary  (1689),  which  was  valid  in  all  dhikr  ai-Khitat  vxil-Ath&r,  a  topographical  hW 
parts  of  the  realm.  Though  acquitted  he  was  tory  of  Egypt,  especially  of  Fostat  and  Cairo 
condemned  to  pay  costs  of  both  defense  and  (ed.  Bulak,  1854;  French  trans,  by  Bouriant.  in 
prosecution.  He  died  in  1708  in  Accomac  the  M4moires  de  la  mission  arch^ologique  Fran- 
County,  Va.  Consult  Briggs,  American  Presby-  ^aise  du  Caire,  1895  seq.)  ;  (2)  Al-SulUk  lima*- 
terianism  (New  York,  1885)  ;  Sprague,  Annals  rifat  duwal  alMulUky  a  history  of  Egypt  from 
of  the  American  Pulpit,  vol.  iii.  (New  York,  ngl  to  1440  {Histoire  des  sultans  Mamelouks, 
1858).  trad,  par  Quatrem^re,  Paris,  1834-44);   (3)    At- 

MAKXABI,   mak'kA-r§,   Ahmed  el    (c.l586-  llmdm,  a  history  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  Abys- 

1631).     A  Moorish  historian,  bom  in  Algeria,  sinia  (ed.  Rink,  Leyden,  1790,  and  Cairo,  1895)  ; 

He    was    an    active    religionist    and    made    two  (4)   a  treatise  on  Arabic  weights  and  measures 

pilgrimages    to   Jerusalem,    six    to   Mecca,    and  (ed.  Tychsen,  Rostock,  1800)  ;   (5)   a  treatise  on 

seven  to  Medina.     Yet  he  found  opportunity  for  Arabic  numismatics  (ed.  Tychsen,  Rostock,  1797, 

the  preparation  of  several  works,  of  which  the  and    Cairo,    1880;    trans,    by    De    Sacy,    Paris, 

most  important  is  the  History  of  the  Moham-  1797). 

medan  Dynasties  of  Spain  (in  a  partial  English  HALABAR'  BLACKWOOD.     An  East   In- 

translation  by  Gayangos,  2  vols.,  1840-43 ;  edited  dian  tree.    See  Dalbebgia. 

as  Analects  sur  Vhistoire  et  la  littSrature  des  --.-•-«*«  #«y>A«m      a         •            ^^          ^^ 

Arabes  d'Espagne,  Leyden,  1855-61 ) .  MAIiABAB  COAST.    A  region  on  the  south- 

...  V*  A^vr       A  1 1>/     c<       -ar                tr         .  wcst  coast  of  Madras   (q.v.),  Bntish  India,  bor- 

HAmAT^ma-kll'.    See  Miklucho  Maci^t,  ^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^ian  &«,  and  popularly  defined 

INIKOLAI.  ^g  extending  from  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south  to 
MAKO,  m6^6.  A  town  in  the  County  of  the  River  Chandragiri  on  the  north,  with  the 
Caanftd.  Hungary,  situated  on  the  right  bank  Western  Ghats  (q.v.)  as  the  eastern  boundarr 
of  the  Maros,  19  miles  by  rail  east  of  Szegedin  (Map:  India,  B  6).  The  British  district  o"f 
(Map:  Hungary,  G  3).  Its  most  prominent  build-  Malabar  forms  part  of  the  region.  The  sandv 
ing  is  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Csanfid.  The  coast  is  intersected  by  numerous  inlets  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  gea,  some  of  which  extend  as  lagoons  for  con- 
stock-raising.  There  are  also  a  number  of  oil  siderable  lengths  parallel  to  the  coast,  receive 
presses  in  the  town.  Population,  in  1890,  32,669;  the  various  mountain  streams,  and  communicate 
in  1900,  33,722.  The  inhabitants  are  largely  Prot-  ^ith  the  ocean  by  narrow  shallow  openings.  Con- 
estant  Magyars.  siderable  inland  navigation  is  carried  on  by  na- 
MAKOLOLO,  ma'k6-ldn6.  A  branch  of  the  tive  craft  and  light-draught  coasting  vessels. 
Basutos  or  eastern  Bechuanas  of  Bantu  stock.  During  the  western  monsoons  of  the  rainy  sea- 
who  migrated  northward  about  the  year  1835  and  son,  the  sea  obstructs  the  outlets  of  these  lagoons, 
subjugated  their  kinsmen  the  Barotse  on  the  and,  swollen  by  the  mountain  torrents  of  the 
middle  course  of  the  Zambezi  River  in  British  Ghats,  they  form  backwaters  which  overflow  the 
South  Central  Africa.  Livingstone  was  the  first  lowlands  in  all  directions.  When  the  waters  re- 
explorer    to    penetrate    their    country.      Subse-  cede  and  evaporate  during  the  dry  season,  tbe 
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lowlands  are  cultivated  and  yield  rich  crops  of  rebuked  for  their  marriages  with  the  Gentileo 

rice.     The  chief  towns  along  the  coast  are  Call-  and  their  rejection  of  the  lawful  wives  of  their 

cut,  the  capital  of  the  Malabar  district,  Manga-  youth,  who  were  left  to  weep  at  the  altars  of 

lore,  Tellicherri,  Kananur,  and  Cochin    (qq.v.).  Yahweh.     It   is  maintained   by   some   scholars 

-mtTA-r  AiiiVvrrkn  «nx  u^nr/  ai  a  ^  t  ^^^^^  ^^is  rebuke  of  unlawful  marriages  is  a  sim- 
ICALABUYOC,  mtt'lA-bCCyftk.  A  town  of  -j^  ^^^  ^^^  disloyalty  of  the  Deoole  toward 
Ceba,  Philippines  situated  on  the  Strait  of  y^j^^^^,  but  the  interpretation  fs  forced.  Tho 
TS?'"'S^l•  •''''^^i'^*'2^'Sfm**T?^^^^^^  prophet  continues  by *^  the  announcement  of 
i^V\^^a^^^  '  ^'  ^^P^^***^°'  '"^  the  sudden  coming  of  Yahweh,  whom  the  people 
l»»o,  iJ,ou&.  claimed  to  seek,  but  who,  in  an  unexpected  com- 
MAXAC^CA.  A  British  territory  on  the  ing,  would  sit  in  judgment  against  all  trans- 
southwest  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  forming  gressors,  supplying  by  His  own  omniscience  swift 
a  part  of  the  Straits  Settlements  ( Map :  French  testimony  against  them.  This  represents  tho 
IndoChina,  D  7).  Its  area  is  about  650  square  prophet's  answer  to  those  who  declared  that 
miles,  and  it  consists  mainly  of  low,  swampy  (iod  did  not  concern  Himself  with  the  affairs 
land,  rising  toward  the  intecior  and  producing  of  the  individual.  He  calls  the  people  to 
rice,  pepper,  and  sap.  There  are  tin  mines  in  repentance,  with  the  promise  of  abundant  bless- 
the  interior,  and  tin  is  the  principal  export,  ings  to  all  who  obey.  To  those  who  already  fear 
The  population  in  1891  was  92,170,  of  whom  God  he  gives  the  assurance  that  they  shall  al- 
70,000  were  Malays,  18,000  Chinese,  and  only  ways  be  precious  in  His  sight,  and  closes  with  the 
134  Europeans.    The  capital  is  Malacca.  renewed  announcement  of   the  appointed   judg- 


k.CCA.     The  capital  of  the  Territory  of  nient,  before  which  great  and  dreadful  day  Elijah, 

Malacca    in    the    Straits    Settlements,    situated  the  prophet,  will  come  calling  fathers  and  chil- 

on  the  southwest  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  dren  to  repentance  as  the  only  way  of  avoiding 

125  miles  northwest  of  Singapore  (Map:  French  the  hastening  doom.     The  Book  of  Malachi  is  a 

Indo-China,  D  7 ) .     It  was  formerly  an  impor-  production  of  the  Persian  period.    The  Exile  lies 

tant  commercial  port,  but  has  declined  owing  to  so  far  in  the  past  that  it  is  not  even  referred 

the  competition   of   Singapore.      Population,    in  to.    The  temple  has  been  rebuilt  and  the  cult  is 

1891,  16,502.     The  town  was  first  taken  by  the  regularly  carried  on,  but  the  adoption  of  the 

Portuguese  in   1511,  and  was  later  occupied  by  Priestly  Code  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its 

the   Dutch.     It  became  a  British  possession  in  advocates.    Mixed  marriages  wew  still  going  on, 

1824.  and  the  priests  used  their  sacred  office  for  per- 

MALACCA,  Strait  of.     The  body  of  water  sonal  aggrandizement.    The  people,  too,  were  not 

which    separat^js    the    Malay   Peninsula   on    the  conscientious  in  paying  their  tithes    (ul  8-12). 

northeast  from  the  island  of  Sumatra  on   the  We  are  therefore  transported  by  this  book  to  ^^^^ 

southwest  and  connects  the  Bay  of  Bengal  with  ^^?^  5»"  ?'  ^*^«  JT^^♦^^°^"7  f  f  \  "^^^  *^1 

the  South  China  Sea  (Map:  French  Indo-China,  evils  described,  which  ultimately  led  to  mternal 

C  6).     Its  length  is  500  miles,  and  its  breadth  confiicts.    terminating    m    the    division    of    the 

varies  from   50  miles  at  the  southeast  to  250  people  into  wveral  parties  were  tegi^^^^^ 

miles  at  the  northwest  extremity.     Its  narrow  '"•  .^^e  diction  of  the  Book  of  Malachi  is  as  pure 

end  is  filled  with  a  number  of  large  and  small  "^ J^^''^,  f  the  earlier  prophetical  discourses; 

islands,  on  one  of  which  is  the  British  settlement  »?4  ,^^«  ^^^^^  "  vigorous  without  approaching  in 

of  SiniraDore  vividness   some   of  its   predecessors.     The   book 

•mm^^^^m  ^^Aw^Ei      A  •        *  /-«  I  *8  referred  to  no  less  than  four  times   in   the 

ILAXACCA  CANE.    A  species  of  cane  {Cala-  jj^^  Testament  (Mark  i,  2;  ix.  11 ;  Luke  i.  17 ; 

mu8  Sctptonum),  used   in  the   manufacture   of  R^m.  ix.  13).    Consult,  besides  the  general  works 

walking-sticks.     It  is  unported  from   bumatra.  ^^  ^^^  j^i^or  Prophets,  especially  the  coramen- 

XAIiACCA  WEASEL.    A  civet.    See  Basse,  taries  of  6.  A.  Smith,  Nowack,  and  Cullhausen ; 

MALACHI,  mftl'&ki   (Heb.,  my  messenger).  ^^^^^""^  ^^J^^'^^i^'l^^^^,'  (^rlangen   1865) ; 

Commonly  rej^rded  as  the  name  of  the  author  i^^^'^^^i,  "7^^,  ^^J',°^^*'^*f  *A  ,5"  the  Cam- 

of  the  last  bbok  of  the  Minor  Prophets  in  the  ^^^^^   f *^'^,   f^   Schools   and   Colleges    (Cam- 

Jewish    canon.      It    is    probable,    however,    that  bridge   1889)  ;Torrey,  in  the  Journal  o/ iJt6/icaf 

Malachi  is  neither  a  proper  name  nor  an  appella-  Literature   {TS^ . 

tive  of  the  author  of  the  book,  but  is  used  in        MALACHITE,  m&K&ktt  (from  Lat.  malaehe, 

chap.  i.  1  in  the  literal  sense.     Hence  this  pas-  Gk.  juaXix^>  niA^ow ;  so  called  from  the  color), 

sage  is  to  be  translated,  "The  word  of  Yahweh  to  A  basic  cupric  carbonate  that  crystallizes  in  the 

Israel  by  my  messenger."     This  view  is  borne  monoclinic  system.    It  is  of  a  bright  green  color. 


divisions:     (a)   a    general    presentation    of    the  as  a  product  of  their  alteration,  and  is  found 

main  theme,  followed  by  a  rebuke  to  the  priests  in  the  Ural,   in  Tyrol,  at  various  localities   in 

(i.-ii.  9),  and   (b)   a  rebuke  of  the  people  with  France,    and    elsewhere    throughout    the    world, 

occasional   references  again  to  the  sins  of  the  Specimens   in   fine  mass  with   acicular  crystals 

priests  (ii.  10-iv.  6).    After  a  brief  introduction  o^cur  at  Bisbee  and  Morenci,  Ariz.    It  has  long 

emphasizing  God's  love  to  Israel  as  proved  by  y^^  highly   prized   as   a  gem   stone,  especially 

history,  the  prophet  addresses  the  priests,  rebuk-  j^  Russia,  where  it  is  used  for  inlay  work,  man- 

ing  them    for   their   heartless,   mercenaiy,   and  ^j     uble-tops,  and  paneling, 

corrupt  services.    He  threatens  them  with  judg-  ^             '^ 

ments  if  they  persist  in  their  sins,  and  describes  MALACHY,    mAl'A-kT.    Saint     (1095-1148). 

the  character  of  a  true  priest  in  contrast  with  An  Irish  prelate  and  reformer.     He  was  bom 

their  own.    The  second  part  consists  of  a  series  probably   in   Armagh,   of   the   noble   family  of 

of  oracles,  addressed  to  all  the  people,  who  are  (VMorgair,  educated  by  a  hermit  named  lomhar, 
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and  ordained  priest  in  1119.    He  made  further  tion  has  been  modified  by  Mailer,  Owen,  and 
studies  at  the  famous  school  of  Lismore,  but  re-  others,  and  the  term  is  now  little  used.     Corn- 
turned  to  Armagh  to  jbhrow  himself  heartily  into  pare  AcANTHOPTEBYon. 
the  movement  for  the  reformation  of  the  Celtic  MAL'ACOfinCBACA.    See  Cbustacea. 
Church.     He  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Down  and  ^^i^^jj^j^  IMAQINAIBB,mA'lAd'«'mft'iih*'. 

S!*«A*  f «  5^?^o^2f«Tf«  iL  n3oi^^  ^  prose  comedy  by  Molidre,  produced  at  the  Palais 

t a*m^m^rVrstm«ilJ?  but  t'oTol^^C:  ^  '"  'Z''  "  T^^^'Il'^'  r''"*^  ''V'^ 
achy.  The  election  was  disputed  by  a  kinsman  »"""?/'  T  l,^*^  %* *"  ^^  "aa^a"^  **"'" 
of  the  Ute  prelate,  and  it  wks  not  till  five  years  "»«  ?*»,  fourth  performance  and  died  a  few  mo- 
later,  in  1 134,  that  Malachy  was  able  to  enteHnto  '"f^f  ^^-    The  Play  ui  a  pitiless  satire  on  the 

undi;puted  p^session  of  his  see,  which,  however,  ?l«<*  <=»»  «y«^  *•>«"  P^'^^'^Vk'^"^;    /^ 

he  resioned  in  1137  to  return  te  the  smaller  dio-  ''**  imagined  illnesses,  becomes  the  prey  of  phy- 

^se'^'S^ltm  i^Uin^df  ratlnflue^r^'rte  '^^rgVoclr^D^favir'^tttttS^^^  t  a,* 

fl'&'Surfnf  Jh^'^tVfi^ate 'o'jtnn.^lt'n  ^  -^  ^^^  -^^^>  Ztt^^i^/^lHl 
l^^io^ZV^rcl:^:^^^^^^  becon^s  the  wife  of  her  lover  Cl.olte.'' 
the  acquaintance  of  his  future  biographer  Saint  MAXAGA,  8p,  pron.  miiHA-gft  (ancient  Ma- 
Bernard.  The  Pope  invested  him  with  extraor-  laca) .  The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Millaga.  in 
dinary  powers  as  legate  in  Ireland.  Leaving  the  former  Kingdom  of  Granada,  Spain.  It  ia 
home  once  more  in  1148  to  visit  Pope  Eugenius  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  bay  of  the  Medi- 
III.  at  Clairvaux,  he  died  in  the  arms  of  Saint  terranean  Sea,  64  miles  northeast  of  Gibraltar 
Bernard,  was  buried  there,  and  canonized  in  (Map:  Spain,  C  4).  It  is  picturesquely  located 
1189.  on  a  fertile  plain,  amid  gardens  and  vineyards, 

A  singular  document  passes  under  the  name  ^^^  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains, 

of  the  Prophecy  of  Saint  Malachy,  which  pro-  The  climate  is  remarkably  dry  and  equable, 
fesses  to  give  a  list  of  141  appropriate  mottoes*    t^®  vlace  being  protected  from  the  north  winds 

for  all  the  popes  from  1143  to  the  end  of  time,  by  the  mountains,  and  enjoying  the  tempering 

Saint  Bernard,  though  he  ascribes  to  Malachy  influence  of  the  sea  breezes.  It  is  a  straggling,  ir- 

the  gift  of  prophecy,  mentions  nothing  like  this;  regularly  built  town,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and 

and  no  earlier  date  for  its  existence  can  be  au-  unclean  streets,  and  has  few  interesting  features, 

thenticated  than  1696,  in  which  year  it  was  print-  The  old  portion  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill 

ed  at  Venice.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  o^  Gibralfaro,  surmounted  by  a  Moorish  castle, 

the  mottoes  for  popes  later  than  that  date  are  which  is  about  the  only  relic  of  past  times  still 

often  singularly  appropriate,  either  to  the  char-  preserved.  The  newest  portions  of  the  town,  how- 

acter,    history,    or    sometimes    to    the   armorial  ever,  are  more  attractive.   Near  the  harbor  is  a 

bearings  of  the  various  pontiffs.     Thus  that  of  handsome,  broad  promenade,  the  Alampda,  shaded 

Pius  VI.  was  Peregrinua  apostoUcua;  Pius  VII.,  ^J  ^ne  trees  and  ending  at  a  beautiful  fountain. 

Aquila  rapax;    Pius   IX.,    Crux   de   cruce— the  There  are  several  new  avenues  laid  out  along  the 

cross  of  Savoy  was  indeed  a  heavy  cross  to  him ;  water  front,  and  the  new  residential  district  of  the 

Leo  XIII.,  Lumen  in  coel<y— the  'light  in  heaven'  Caleta  is  pretty  and  well  kept.    The  cathedral  is 

has  been   referred  both  to  the  general  enlight-  ^  vast  structure  of  a  mixed  style  of  architecture, 

encd  policy  of  his  reign  and  to  a  blazing  comet  c^JeAy  Gothic,  but  very  imposing,  dominating  the 

which  appears  in  chief  in  his  family  arms.    The  whole  view  of  the  town  from  the  sea.     There  is 

few  remaining  mottoes  are:  Ignis  ardens;  Religio  »  large  bullring.     The  intellectual  life  is  cen- 

depopulata;  Fides  intrepida;  Pastor  angelicus;  ^^^  1°  .J^®  lyceum  of  literature  and  art,  with 

Pastor   et   nauta;   Flos   florum;   De   medietate  a  good  library  and  picture  galleries.    The  harbor, 

lunce;  De  lahore  solis;   Gloria  olivo!,     "Then,"  which  was  formerly  obstructed,  has  since   1892 

the  prophecy  concludes,  "a  second  Peter  shall  sit  ^^^  improved,  and  there  is  considerable  trade 

upon   the  seven   hills,   and   Christ  shall   return  ^^  sugar,  wine,  oil,  lemons,  and  other  agricultural 

to  judge  the  world  by  fire."    For  further  details,  products.     There  are  manufactures  of  soap  and 

consult  an  article  by  Lord  Bute,  "On  the  Proph-  chemicals,  ropes,  leather,  and  cloth,  as  well  as 

ecy  of  Saint  Malachy,"  Dublin  Review  (Dublin,  several  large  iron  foundries,  sugar  refineries,  and 

18S5)  i  O'Brien,  Historical  and  Critical  Account  distilleries.      Population,    m    1887,    134,016;    in 

of  the  So-Called  .  Prophecy    of    Saint    Malachy  l^JO,   131,063.^ 

(Dublin,  1880)  ;  and  his  Life  by  O'Hanlon   (ib.,  I"  ancient  times  Malaga  was  an   important 

2359),  Phoenician,    and    later    a    Carthaginian    colony. 

Under   the   Romans,   and   especially   under   the 

MAL'ACOI/OQY  (from  Gk.  fiaXoKdc^malakos,  Moors,  it  developed  into  a  strong  military  sta- 

soft  +  -Xoyifl,  'logia,  account,  from  Xiyetv,  legein,  tion.    It  was  captured  in  1487  by  Ferdinand  and 

to  say).     The  science  or  study  of  mollusks  as  Isabella,  after  an  heroic  resistance, 
animals,  in  distinction  from  Whology,'  which  .     maL'AGAS'Y.     See  Madagascar. 

considers  only,  or  mainly,  their  shells.   See  Mol-  --.  -  _  *  --  -  «--    m«,^^«^^«^«* 

LUscA.  MALAGASY    SXTBBEQION.      In    zoogeog- 
raphy,- a  subdivision  of  the  Paleotropical  or  Ethi- 

KALACOPTEBYOn,  mal'A-k6p't5r-Ij1-I,  or  opian   Region,   embracing  Madagascar   and    the 

KALACOPTEBI  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Gk.  Comoro,   Seychelle,  Mascarene,  and  nei^boring 

fiahucd^,  malakos,  soft  -f  nrepi^yiav,  pterygion,  di-  islands.     This  insular  subregion  is  so  different 

minutive  of  frrepdv,  ptcron,  wing,  fin).     One  of  in  its  fauna  from  the  African  continent,  and  has 

the  two  primary  divisions  of  osseous  fishes  in  so  much  that  is  exclusive,  that  some  zoiilogista 

the  system  of  Cuvier,  distineiiished  by  soft  or  have  placed  it  in  the  first  instead  of  the  aecon*! 

spineless  fins,  the  rays  of  which  are  jointed.    (See  rank  of  zoi^^eographical  divisions.    Haeckel.  in- 

Tiff.)     The  cod  is  an  example.     The  significa-  deed;  regarded  it,  theoretically,  as  the  relic  of 
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a  former  hypothetical  continent,  or  archipelago,  a  fauna  which  has  been  very  long  isolated,  and 
Lemur  ia  (q.v.),  which  extended  eastward  into  the  was  originally  derived  from  sources  which  con- 
Malayan  islands.  Its  extent  was  supposed  to  be  tributed  to  both  Oriental  and  Ethiopian  re- 
indicated  by  the  present  distribution  of  the  lemur  gions.  See  Distbibution  of  Animals,  and  the 
family,  but  more  recent  knowledge  in  regard  to  accompanying  maps. 

the  past  distribution  of  this  family,  derived  from  MALAOtTETTA     {m'A'lk'gjit^tk)     PEPPEB^ 

fossil  remains,  shows  that  the  hypothesis  is  un-  g^  GmNEA  Pepfeb;  Gbainb  of  Paradise. 

tenable.    This  theory  indicat«showev^^^^^^  MALAKANI,   mtt'lA-kH^n*.     See  Molokani. 

prominent  characteristic  of  the  fauna  of  Mada*  ,^ . .  ^  —^—^          ,    .    ... 

gascar,  which  is  that  it  is  the  headquarters  of  MALAKOPP,   mft'U-kM'.     See   Sebastopoi, 

the  lemur  tribe.     Nearly  all  the  other  lemurs  KALAKOPP,  Duke  of.    The  title  of  Marshal 

known  (except  the  African  galago)  are  Malayan,  P^lissier  (q.v.). 

and  this  fact,  together  with  various  other  coinci-  MAL'ALASiLat.,  from  Gk.  Iwdmjt  6  MaXAa. 
dences,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  ^j,  MaXdXa  {lOann^  ho  Malela  or  Malala),  John 
once  some  intercommunication.   The  isolation  of  ^^^^  Orator,   from   Syr.   maldld,  eloquent,   from 
Madagascar  must,  however,  have  occurred  venr  „,a/d,  to  speak),  Johannes.  A  Byzantine  chroa 
long  ago,  even  as  time  is  reckoned  in  paleontol-  j^j^,  ^^  ^Yie  sixth  century  a.d.   He  was  probably 
ogy,  for  the  differences  between  it  and  Africa  ^^  Syrian  origin  and  may  have  been  born  in  Con- 
are  almost  as  great  as  those  between  it  and  the  gtantinople.    Of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  and 
Orient.  Very  deep  water  separates  it  from  Africa,  ,,j^        J  ^^^^  ^  universal  history,  is  mutilated 
and  there  could  have  been  little  if  any  interchange  ^^  beginning  and  end.    It  was  edited  by  Humphrey 
of  terrestrial   life  since  a  veiy   remote  period.  Hody  (Oxford,  1691),  who  completed  the  prelimi- 
Its  mammalian  fauna  is  rich  in  lemurs  and  m-  „^ry  ,abors  of  Edmund  Chilmead.  Hodv's  edition 
sectivores— all  small  animals  of  ancient  types,  ^^as  ^vised  by  Dindorf(  Bonn,  1831).    Bentley's  fa- 
The  only  ungulate  is  a  peculiar  species  of  river-  ^^^  EpistoL  ad  Joannem  Millium,  reprinted  in 
hog,  for  none  of  the  antelopes  and  the  like  of  ^^^y^  ^y^^^  editions,  deals  primarily  with  Malalas. 
Africa  live  there.    There  are  very  few  and  small  .•m.m-«*«.*      /      «         .«_a.     -n^tr 
rodents,  and  none  of  the  great  carnivores;  the  MALAMPAYA     ( ma  Ittm-pa'yft )     BAT,    or 
beasts  of  prey  are  altogether  of  the  civet  family,  Sound.    An  inlet  of  the  China  Sea,  on  the  north- 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  ferocious  fossa  (q.v.),  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Palawan,  Philippines, 
which  is  about  twice  the  size  of  a  house-cat.    In  It   is   one  of   the   first  natural   harbors   in  the 
every  case  the  species  is  peculiar  to  the  island,  archipelago.     lU  narrow  entrance  can  be   pro- 
and   in  most  cases  the  genus  also.     Birds  are  tected  from  the  rocky  headlands  on  either  side, 
extremely  numerous^  and  on  the  whole  are  Ethi-  and  within  is  a  landlocked  harbor,  nine  miles 
opian  in  character;  but  many  genera  and  species  long  by  four  miles  wide,  with  depths  ranging  from 
are  whollv  restricted  to  this  subregion.     Here,  36  to  54  feet. 

too,  was  the  home  of  many  recently  extinct  birds,  MALAN,   mA'lttN',   C^sab   Henbi   Abbaham 

such  as  the  epiomis,  a  relic  of  an  ancient  Noto-  (1787-1864).    A  Protestent  divine.    He  was  bom 

fean  tribe,  the  dodo,  solitaire,  and  so  on.  ( See  j^  Geneva,  Switzerland ;  was  educated  at  the 
IBO,  Fossil;  and  Extinct  Animals.)  The  Academy  in  Geneva;  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
reptiles  present  many  purely  local  forms  and  the  National  Church  in  1810,  and  appointed 
curious  resemblances  to  the  faunie  of  other  re-  preacher  to  the  cathedral  and  a  regent  of  the 
gions.  Of  the  great  colubrine  family  of  snakes,  Academy.  He  preached  the  Socinian  views  which 
none  is  of  the  African  type,  nor  is  there  a  viper;  prevailed  in  the  Swiss  Church  at  the  time,  till, 
on  the  contrary,  several  genera  are  the  same  as  [„  jgig^  ^^der  the  influence  of  American  and 
or  similar  to  those  of  America.  The  boas,  so  char-  Scottish  friends,  he  accepted  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
acteristic  of  South  America,  are  represented  by  ^rine.  The  promulgation  of  his  new  faith  ex- 
Malagasy  species,  and  also  the  tree-snakes  (Den-  ^^^^^  ^im  to  the  censure  of  the  authorities,  and 
drophidie) ;  while  several  families  mamly  Orien-  J^  ^^3  excluded  from  the  cathedral  pulpit  in 
tal  are  represented  here  (e.g.  see  Langaha).  A  jgig^  After  preaching  in  his  own  house  for  a 
similar  mixture  of  types  may  be  found  among  time,  he  became  pastor  of  an  independent  church 
Malagasy  lizards  and  chelonians— the  latter  in-  called  La  Chapelle  du  T^moignage,  and  was  for 
eluding  in  the  Masearene  Islands  the  once  nu-  many  years  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  orthodox 
merous  and  very  ancient  giant  tortoises.  (See  Protestant  life  of  Central  Kurope.  He  founded 
Extinct  Animals.)  No  other  part  of  the  world  ^  theological  school  at  Geneva,  and  introduced 
seems  to  have  possessed,  when  flrst  investigated  Sunday-schools  into  Switzerland.  He  published 
by  Europeans,  so  many  senescent  species,  most  of  ^  \^^)^  ^f  hvmns,  Lea  chania  de  Sum  (1826;  with 
which  have  succumbed  to  civilization.  The  am-  original  music,  1841);  Lea  Mdmiera,  aont-ils 
phibian  fauna  of  Madagascar  has  only  recently  inviaibleaf  (1828);  Le  Umoignage  de  Dieu 
been  studied  and  has  been  found  equally  remark-  (i833) ;  Vigliae  romaine,  which  was  published 
able  with  the  rest,  so  that  Gadow  makes  it  one  in  English  in  New  York  in  1844;  and  Lea  grains 
of  the  four  primary  subdivisions  of  the  Southern  ^^  s^nev^  ( 1846).  His  Life  was  published  by  hia 
Hemisphere  of  the  Old  World  (his  'Notogsea*;  .son,  Solomon  C^sar  Malan.  in  Geneva  in  1869. 
consult  Amphibia  and  Reptilea,  London,  1901).  *«.***•«■*/*  u/ia  /  a  i.  -u  «  1.1.^  ti»«^ 
There  is  a  mixture  of  African  and  Indian  forms.  .  MALANAO,  mtt'lA-nou^  A  tribe  of  the  llano. 
The  island  differs  from  Africa  by  the  absence  of  >«  southern  Mindanao.  See  Phiuppine  Islands. 
Apoda  (limbless  batrachians),  Aglossa  (tongue-  MAI/APBOF,  Mbs.  (Fr.  mal-d-propoa,  not 
less  frogs),  and  Bufonide  (toads).  It  differs  to  the  purpose).  A  character  in  Sheridan's  play 
from  the  Oriental  Region  in  similar  absences  of  The  Rtvala  (1775),  who  has  a  ludicrous  habit 
certain  groups,  and  has  several  exclusive  forms  of  using  wrong  words  which  resemble  the  right 
of  its  own.  Fresh-water  fishes  and  the  inverte-  ones  more  or  less;  as  when  she  speaks  of  a  person 
brate  life  are  not  well  known,  but  seem  to  bear  as  'a  progeny  of  learning,'  or  of  *an  allegory  on 
out  the  former  deduction  that  Madagascar  has  the  banks  of  the  Nile.'    This  species  of  wit  wa9 
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also  employed  by  Shakespeare  in  the  character  red  blood  corpuscles.    It  begins  its  life  cycle  as 

of  Dogberry  {Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  1600).  a  small  rgund  or  oval  hyaline  amoeboid*  body. 

MALAPTEBU^XTS    (Neo-Lat.    for    •wata-  The  tertian  variety  is  the  largest,  and  is  about 

copterurusy  from  Gk.  fiaXaxdc,  malakoa,  soft  +  ^^^  ^^  of  a  red  corpuscle  (y^,   of  an  inch  in 

irT€p6p,  pteron,  wing,  fin  +  oipd,  oura,  tail).    A  diameter).    The  ©stivo-autumnal  variety  is  less 

genus  of  African  catfish  (q.v.),  in  which  in  place  ^^an  half  that  size,  the  quartan  somewhere  be- 

of  a  free  dorsal  fin  there  is  a  soft  fatty  fin  near  tween   the   two.     The    red   corpuscles   attacked 

the  tail.    Two  species  are  known,  viz.,  Malapte-  become  expanded  or  shrunken,  and  decolorized, 

rurua   electricua   and   Malapterurua   Beninenaia,  *»d  the  pigment  collects  in  clumps  of  granules. 

both  remarkable  principally  for  their  electric  or-  Later  on,  long,  active  processes  called  flagelke 

gans  and  properties.    See  jSlectbio  Fishes.  develop  from  the  full-grown  parasite,  and  move 

«.•»•▼  m-B       **!.,           •.^«-r^<r  «•»      ^        i.  XI.  about  freely  in  the  blood.    These  are  believed  to 

MALAB,  mA'lar,  or  MAELAB.     One  of  the  be  the  sexual  elements, 

largest    and    most   beautiful    lakes    in    Sweden,  ^he  most  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of 

sSoZ  4Tth  rrreivi^^ror^^^^^^  ^  ^:^^iiu^if^^^^^       r^^  ^ 

(Map:  Sweden   G  7),    Its  waters  are  nearly  on  rr"vT^aWT;.rr;;i  n^t^iJ'bT^eT  Wt 

a  level  with  the  Baltic  Sea,  into  which  they  are  l^--,„„„;«„f^^  «^«i„«;««i«  k«  *u^  k;**«  «*  ^«^ 

discharged   by   channels    fining   through^  and  ^^t^"'^^  ttTXjr^li^^h^uZ 

.round  the  city  of  Stockholm.    The  lake  conUins  ?h"  ^Traslte^lnd  74  t^e  "k^Hf  W^ti^ 

over  1200  islands,  and  the  scenery  along  its  shores  ^^^^  ^   Darticular    familv   oT  moaauitoes— the 

is  much  varied  with  wood,  lawn,  and  cliffs,  and    „_  'i_t«J „  «-__vi-  -.<  I •ZTl-      iu    j- 

adorned  with  castles,  couitry  wats,  and  villas,  t^^}^;:^^  ^l^^^-^T^'^i^"^  "^S 

The  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  populous,  f^*f;..°I^^*''^r   JT't  ^'^*  ^.r^fSf^ 

and  upon  the  shores  stand  the  towns  of  ^nldSping  "  *''"  T^l^^^^ihT^^  ^I^^^"-    \T 

t-    J.    A     oi.-^       u         J         u       *    :n  18  most  concemcd  m  the  spread  of  malana  m  the 

\esterfts,Strengnas,  and  a  number  of  villages.  United   States,   and  is   probably  identical   with 

MALABTA  (from  It.  mal  ana,  bad  air,  from  Anophelea   daviger,   the   most   active   agent   in 

tnala,  tern.  sg.  of  malo,  from  Lat.  malua,  bad,  Europe.    Until  the  truth  of  the  mosquito  theorv 

and  aria,  from  Lat.  aer,  from  Gk.   dijp,    air,  from  was    established,    the    only    protection    against 

4Uiv,  aein,  to  blow),  and  Malarial  Feveb.    This  malaria  was  quinine.     Now,  however,  a  much 

disease   was  until    recent  years   regarded   as   a  more  effective  defense  is  possible  for  those  com- 

poisonous  emanation    (whence  the  name)    from  pelled  to  live  in  malarious  districts.     This  con- 

the  soil  of  certain  localities,  but  is  now  definitely  gists  in  shielding  themselves  from  the  bites  of 

known  to  be  one  of  the  specific  infectious  dis-  mosquitoes,  especially  at  night,  by  the  use  of  nets 

€ase8,  and  to  be  caused  by  an  animal  parasite  and  screens;  in  waging  a  constant  warfare  upon 

peculiar  to  the  blood  of  man  and  mosquitoes — the  the    insects    by    draining    stagnant    pools    and 

Flaarnodium  malarice.    This  parasite,  discovered  marshes  where  they  breed;   and  in  destroying 

in  1880  by  Laveran  (q.v.)  belongs  to  a  cla^  of  their  larvae  by  the  liberal  use  of  petroleum  dur- 

protozoa  called   hemocytozoa    or    hemoaporidia.  ing  the  malarial  season.    See  Insects,  Pbopaga- 

which  attack  and  develop  in  the  red  blood  cor-  tion  of  Disease  by. 

puscles  of  animals,  birds,  and  fish  and  of  which  Malaria  has  a  wide  geographical  distribution, 
numerous  species  are  known.  In  the  human  blood  ^o  continent  is  entirely  free  from  it,  and  certain 
several  vaneti^  of  the  parasite  have  been  dis-  p^rts  of  the  tropics  are  practically  uninhabiUble 
tmguished  each  associated  with  a  definite  type  j,  reason  of  the  severe  types  of  fever  which  pro- 
of fever  These  are  the  parasites  of  tertian,  quar-  ^^j,  j^  Africa  the  west  ^st  is  the  worst  dis- 
tan,  and  »stivo-autumnal  fever.  It  wm  first  trict.  In  Asia  many  portions  of  India,  especiallv 
pomted  out  by  Golp  that  the  tertian  and  quar-  ^i  ^^e  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus  rivere, 
tan  parasites  exist  in  the  blood  in  great  groups,  ^nd  parte  of  China  and  Persia,  are  malarious, 
all  the  members  of  which  are  at  approximately  j^  Europe  the  disease  prevails  in  Holland,  North 
the  same  stage  of  development.  An  entire  group,  QermanyT  the  west  cokst  of  Italy,  and  the  far 
for  example,  undergoes  sporulation  withm  a  few  districte  of  England.  In  North  America  it 
hours'  time  and  this  sporulation  is  always  ac-  occurs  chiefly  alSng  the  lower  Atlantic  seacoast 
companied  by  the  malarial  paroxysm.  The  ter-  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  T,,^  ^i^^^  i3  ^^^^^ 
tian  parasite  requires  about  forty-eight  hours  associated  with  warm,  marshy  soils,  estuari^. 
to  accomplish  Its  life  cycle  and  produce  spores;  ^^^^  ^^^.^^  low-lying  districte,  and  tracts  of 
the  quartan  about  seventy-two  hours ;  80  that  in  i^nd  ^ch  in  vegetetion,  which  offer  suitable 
a  single  mfection  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  breeding  places  for  the  mosquito. 

parasites  we  observe  the  characteristic  malarial         *   x     •    i     ax    i      *        i     •  

Uroxvsm  on  everv  third  and  every  fourth  day,  ^^  typical  attack  of  malana,  or  paroxysm,  is 

respective! V.     Double  infection,  that  is,  the  in-  characterized  by  three  well-defined   8tag«^-.the 

troduction'of  two  separate  groups  of  parasites  at  "^^  ^^S^,"*  preceded  by  a  headache,  yawning, 

different  times,  mav  occur,  however,  Tnd  produce  and  general  malaise;  gradually  the  patient  beg^s 

dailv  paroxysms   or  attacks  on  two  successive  *?  f^*^'^'  ''^  \»  ^^«  ^f «^*  ?^  ^^^  «^>"  «^«»^« 

days,  with  a  day's  intermission,  ete.     The  exact  '['''^^J^}^^'  .1^''^^^'^^''^^  ^'J^  ^i^,"""  *?" 

duration  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  »stivo-autumnal  ^,  l^f  ^r  106  degrees.    This  stage  lasts  from  ten 

type   of   parasite   is   less   definitely   understood,  minutes  to  an  hour,  wid  is  followed  by  the  hot 

Sporulation  mav  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  or  stage,  during  which  the  coldness  of  the  surtace 

may  take  place*^  continuously,  and  the  resulting  disappears   and   the   skin   becomes   flushed.     In 

fever  is  correspondingly  irregular  and  sometimes  from  one-half  to  three  or  four  hours  the  sweat- 

almost    continuous,      the   Plasmodium    may   be  ing  stage  sets  in.     Beads  of  perspiration  appear 

observed   in  the  blood  of  individuals   suffering  on  the  forehead,  and  the  whole  body  is  bathed  in 

from  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  moving  about  a  copious  sweat.     The  fever  and  headache  dis- 

in  the  plasma  or  attacking  and  destroying  the  appear,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  the  patient 
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sinkB  into  a  refreshing  sleep  and  the  parozyBm  at  Eski-Shehr,  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  was  the  sta- 

i»  over.  tion  of  the  twelfth  legion  in  the  time  of  Titus  and 

In  the  pernicious  form  of  malaria  which  occurs  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  Trajan.    It 

in  the  tropics  and  is  always  associated  with  the  was  in  turn  the  capital  of  Armenia  Secunda  and 

«stivo-autunmal  parasite,  the  attack  is  sudden  Armenia  Tertia. 

and  violent,  with  intense  cerebral  disturbance,  MALATTBC,  mA-lou'ek.    A  language  of  com- 

«ither  dehnum  or  coma.    This  form  is  generally  merce  in  Luzon.    See  PhiuppinbIslands. 

fatal.    The  only  remedy  which  can  be  relied  on  .       « 

in  this  disease  is  quinine,  which  may  be  regarded  MALAVIKAQNIMITBA,     ma'lA-v^-kUg'n^ 

as  a  specific.    Large  doses  have  sometimes  to  be  m6-tr&.    A  Sanskrit  drama  of  love  and  intrigue 

given  in  the  severer  types  of  the  affection.    For  ascribed  to  Kalidasa.    The  leading  characters  are 

the   profound  annmia  following  long-continued  King  Agnimitra  and  Malavika,  an  attendant  of 

infections,  iron  and  arsenic  are  given.    Consult:  the  Queen.    In  poetical  quality  the  work  is  much 

Osier,  Practice  of  Medicine  (New  York,  1901);  inferior  to  the  Sakuntala.     It  has  been  trans- 

ficheube,  Diseases  of  Warm  Countries  (London,  lated  into  German  by  Albrecht  Weber    (1856), 

1903) ;  in  the  latter  book  will  be  found  a  com-  into  French  by  Foncaux  (1877),  and  into  English 

plete   list  of   articles   on   recent  discoveries   in  by  Tawney  (1875). 

malaria.      See    Ague;     Intkbmittent    Feveb;  MALAY,  mk-W  (IWPiAiy,  or  Eabtebn),  AR* 

^ASMA.  CHIPBLAGO.     The   largest  system   of   island 

XALASPIHA,  ma.'I&-sp^nA,  Saba.    An  Ital-  groups  in  the  world,  situated  between  Southeast- 

ian  historian,  chancellor  under  Pope  John  XXL  em  Asia  and  the  Australian  continent,  separating 

He  was  of  the  same  stock  as  Ricordano  Malas-  the  Pacific  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extending 

pina    (c.    1200-81),   the    author   of   an   Isioria  20  degrees  north  of  the  equator  and  about  half 

fiorentina;  and  wrote  Res  Sicuks,  dealing,  from  that  distance  south  of  it.     Exclusive  of   New 

the  side  of  the  Guelphs,  with  the  period  between  Quinea,  the  archipelago  has  a  total  area  of  about 

1250  and  1276.  800,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  popula- 

XALATESTA,  mtt'lA-tee'tA.  The  name  of  an  *io»  (1895)  of  42,0(X),0()0.  The  principal  groups 
Italian  family  settled  in  the  Romagna.  Tha  are  the  Sunda  Islands,  including  Sumatra,  Java, 
principal  branch  of  the  family  ruled  in  Rimini,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Flores,  Timor,  and  the 
of  which  Malatesta  de  Verrucchio  secured  pos-  neighbormg  islands ;  Bonieo  and  Celebes,  with 
aession  in  1296.  He  was  an  active  Guelph  par-  their  dependent  isles,  to  the  north  of  the  Sundas; 
tisan,  as  was  his  son  and  successor,  Malatestino,  Jn®,  Philippines,  northeast  of  Borneo,  and  the 
who  annexed  Cesena  in  1314.  One  of  his  broth-  Moluccas,  east  of  Celebes.  The  western  or  Dutch 
«r8,  Giovanni,  was  the  husband  of  Francesca  da  d»^"'?°,  ^'  New  Guinea  is  also  reckoned  a  part  of 
Rimini,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  the  pa-  **»«  Malay  Archipelago.  The  Malay  Archipelago 
thetic  story  of  whose  love  for  Giovanni's  brother,  «  a  great  seat  of  volcanic  activity.  Nearly  all 
Paolo,  is  told  in  Dante's  Inferno.  MaUtestino's  <>'  these  islands  are  abundantly  watered  and  cov- 
brother,  Pandolfo  I.,  succeeded  him,  and  continued  «r«d  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  The 
the  traditional  policy  of  his  family,  in  supporting  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  engage  m 
the  Pope  against  the  Ghibellines.  During  the  trade  in  the  archipelago,  but  the  chief  European 
Renaissance  the  family  was  among  the  most  pow-  nations  to  exploit  the  islands  have  been  the  Dutch 
«rful  in  Italy.  It  was  connected  by  marriage  ^^^  t^«  Spanish,  and  the  arehipelago  now  prac- 
with  the  houses  of  Urbino  and  Montefeltro,  and  tically  belongs  to  the  former,  with  the  exception 
it  had  possession  at  one  time  of  Bergamo  and  ^^  the  Philippines  (which  belong  to  the  United 
Brescia.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  this  States),  the  northern  part  of  Borneo  (which  is 
family  is  Gismondo,  who  died  in  1468.  He  was  British),  and  the  British  island  of  Singapore,  and 
a  patron  of  artiste  and  authors,  the  founder  of  «  part  of  the  island  of  Timor  (which  is  Portu- 
a  library  at  Rimini,  and  a  skillful  general,  who  guese).  For  details,  see  articles  on  the  separate 
fought  for  himself  as  well  as  for  Venice,  Naples,  groups  and  islands.  The  name  Indonesia  is  some- 
Siena,  Florence,  and  Aragon.  He  made  war  times  applied  to  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
upon  the  Pope  and  was  excommunicated  in  1460.  Bibuogbapht.  Crawford,  History  of  the  In- 
He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Francesco  Sforza.  The  dian  Archipelago  (Edinburgh,  1820);  Newbold, 
last  Malatesta  who  was  Lord  of  Rimini  was  Political  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Pandolfo  IV.,  who  sold  Rimini  to  the  Venetians  Settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  (London, 
in  1503  1839)  ;   Thomson,   Straits  of  Malacca    (London, 

KiO-ATIA     „»;,*.«.*.      The    capita,    of    a  f^o\\l:^'Itf:r':i^:t!:^^^^^^^ 

iianjak  and  a  garrison  to^  in  the  Vilayet  of  ^„^,^^  Archipelago    (London.    1885)  ;   Bastian, 

2!rSd";of2SK,^rXJt"a.ef r^^^^  i.^rrnL,'S?Hf«tL^7l^^^^^^^  n^r- 

of  the  Euphrate.  and  about  90  »ile,  northwest  of  "-J^^Jj^  ^rl^iSn^'^K^^i  /- 

"'?,'^  u  1  •"■•  -^l  ^^  "  '  ?  ^K  -iV  Bchungsreite  (Frankfort,  1896)  ;  Pederaen.  Durcfc 
well  built  towTi,  with  many  new  stone  buildings  ^  i„duchen  Archipel  (Stuttgkrt.  1902). 
erected  since  the  earthquake  of  1893;  a  fine  khan,  '  ^  o  »  ' 
and  extensive  bazaars.  Fruit  culture  constitutes  MALA YALUT,  mU'lA-yfL^Im.  Inhabitante  of 
the  chief  industry,  and  the  town  is  of  considerable  the  Malabar  coast  of  Southwestern  India,  and 
commercial  importance.  There  are  a  number  of  sometimes  called  Malabars.  They  form  one 
European  and  American  missionary  stations,  of  the  civilized  peoples  of  Dravidian  stock.  They 
Population,  about  30,000,  including  over  3000  have  a  written  language,  the  alphabet  being  de- 
Armenians.  During  1895  it  was  the  scene  of  rived  from  Hindu  sources.  The  Malaya  lam  Ian- 
fearful  atrocities,  when  about  3000  Armenian  guage  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  an  off- 
Christians  were  massacred.  The  ancient  town  of  shoot  of  Tamil,  but  ranks  now  as  an  inde- 
Halatia  or  Melitene,  five  miles  to  the  northeast,  pendent  tongue,  with  a  literature  of  its  own. 
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Both  language  and  literaturei  as  is  the  ease  with 
all  the  civilized  Dravidian  peoples,  are  being 
and  have  been  considerably  influenced  by  the 
modem  and  old  Aryan  dialects  about  them. 
The  Malayalim,  who  number  six  or  seven  millions, 
have  been  converted  to  Hinduism,  and  a  few 
to  Christianity.  The  first  great  work  in  Mala- 
yalam  is  the  epic  Ramacharita,  dating  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  A  collection  of  1000  Mala- 
yalam  proverbs  was  published  at  Mangalore  in 
1868.  Consult:  Cust,  A  Sketch  of  the  Modem 
Languages  of  the  East  Indies  (London,  1878) ; 
Caldwell,  A  Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Dra- 
vidia/n  or  SoutMndian  Family  of  Languages  (2d 
ed.,  London,  1876).     See  Dra  vidians. 

KAIiAYAir  PEOPLES.      An   ethnic   term, 
diversely  emoloyed  by  various  authorities.  Some, 
who  reject  the  claims  of  the  Malayan  or  brown 
race  to  rank  as  a  separate  division  of  mankind, 
on  the  ground  that  its  Asian  or  Mongolian  afl^i- 
ties  are  both  too  recent  and  too  apparent,  recog- 
nize a  'Malayic  stock,'  composed  of  a  western  or 
Malayan  and  an  eastern  or  Polynesian  group. 
(See  Malato-Poltnesiait.)     By  this  theory  the 
ancient  Malays,  presumed  to  be  yellowish-brown 
in  complexion,  small-statured  and  short-skulled, 
are  connected  with  the  Indo-Chinese  peoples  of 
continental  Asia.     Others,  who  also  decline  to 
see  in  the  Malayan  race  one  of  the  primal  human 
stocks,  consider  the  Malay  type  distinctly  Mon- 
goloid.   An  'Oceanic  Mongol  group'  is  postulated 
which  includes  all  the  peoples  of  Malaysia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  who  are  not  Negritos, 
Papuans,  or  Indonesians  (q.v.).    The  popiuation 
of   Malaysia   may  be   divided    into   four   great 
ethnic  groups,  Malays,  Indonesians,  Negritos,  and 
Papuans,  while  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Pacific  were  peopled  by  three  dis- 
tinct races  of  Malayan  linguistic  affinities.    The 
Indonesians  and  Malays  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  each  other,  and  the  former  have  been  re- 
^rded  by  some  as  proto-Malays.  Certain  writers, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  dolichocephalic  head- 
forms  occur  quite  commonly  among  the  existing 
peoples   of   the   East   Indies,   restrict  the   term 
Indonesian  to  the  dolichocephalic  variety  of  man 
found  in  this  region.    They  would  apply  the  term 
Malay  or  proto-Malay  only  to  the  brachycephalic 
non-Negrito,    non-Papuan,    and    non-Melanesian 
variety.     According  to   this   theory,  before  the 
dispersion  over  this  area  of  the  Orang  Malayu,  or 
Malays  proper,  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Malav 
Archipelago  were  inhabited  by  tribes  represent- 
ing various  degrees  of  intermixture  of  these  two 
races,    while,    neglecting    migrations    from    the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  last  thousand  years  have 
witnessed   nothing  more  than  similar  mixtures 
in  varying  degrees.     The  reasons  for  separating 
the  so-called  Indonesians  from  the  Malayan  or 
Malayo-Polynesian  stock  are  not,  however,  con- 
vincing,  and  there   is  considerable   justification 
for   following   the   suggestion   of   the   linguistic 
unity  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  peoples  and  recog- 
nizing a  somatic  kinship  of  all  the  aborigines  of 
[Malaysia,  together  with  the  Malays  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  Malays  of  Madagascar  and  the 
natives  of  Oceanica,  except  the  Negritos,  Papuan- 
^felanesians,  and  kindred  peoples.    Besides  their 
use   in  this  broad  sense  the  terms  Malay  and 
Malayan  are  also  employed  to  designate  in  par- 
ticular the  'Malays  proper*  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, the  Menangkabau  region  of  Sumatra,  and 
certain  other  parts  of  some  of  the  larger  islands, 
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and  their  representatives  scattered  in  small  num- 
bers practically  all  over  the  archipelago.  There 
is  also  probably  a  considerable  Malayan  or  proto- 
Mayalan  element  In  certain  regions  of  the  coast 
of  Farther  India,  the  Chinese  littoral,  and  South- 
em  Japan.  There  may  also  be  a  large  Malayan 
element  in  Japan  and  even  in  Korea,  due  to 
immigration  in  the  wake  of  the  Kuro-Siwo  cur- 
rent from  the  East  Indies,  by.  way  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Formosa,  and  Loo-choo.  Some  writers  go 
so  far  as  to  attribute  the  difference  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  largely  to  the  fact  of 
this  Malay  cross  in  the  latter. 

The  Malayan  peoples  present  all  varieties  of 
savagery,  barbarism,  and  civilization,  from  the 
rude  tribes  of  the  interior  of  some  of  the  isl- 
ands to  the  more  or  less  cultivated  Malays 
of  the  coast,  the  Javanese,  and  the  civilized 
peoples  of  the  Philippines.  The  migration  which 
led  to  the  settlement  of  the  Malays  in  I^fad- 
agascar,  called  Malagasy  or  Hovas,  took  phice 
apparently  before  the  spread  of  Hindu  influence 
in  the  East  Indies,  to  which  was  in  great  meas- 
ure due  the  religious  and  political  stimulus  that 
created  so  many  kingdoms  in  Sumatra,  Java» 
with  the  adjacent  smaller  islands,  and  Borneo, 
and  touched  even  the  Philippine  Islands  on  one 
hand  and  New  Guinea  on  the  ot^er.  There  have 
evidently  been  several  waves  of  proto-Malay  and 
Malay  influence  in  this  area.  One  of  the  most 
notable  is  that  which  bore  the  creed  of  Islam 
as  far  as  the  Moros  of  the  southern  Philippine 
Islands,  and  raised  it  upon  the  ruins  of  both  the 
Hindu  and  the  Buddhistic  faiths  in  Sumatra 
and  Java.  The  influence  of  India  in  Sumatra 
seems  to  have  been  less  than  in  Java,  where  exist 
the  remains  of  the  great  temple  of  Boro  Budor 
and  other  evidences  of  Indo-Malay  culture.  In 
the  little  island  of  Bali  a  form  of  Hinduism  sur- 
vives to  this  day.  In  parts  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
and  Formosa  very  primitive  types  of  Malayan 
life  and  culture  are  still  to  be  found. 

All  over  the  Malayan  area  the  languages  of 
this  family  show  a  more  or  less  close  kinship 
with  the  standard  Malay  of  Menanskabau,  whicn 
is  in  many  respects  the  least  complicated  dialect 
of  the  group.  The  relations  of  some  of  the  For> 
mosan  and  Bomean  dialects  to  the  Malayan 
stock  are  not  yet  very  clear.  Some  authorities 
would  attribute  the  affinity  of  the  Polynesian 
languages  with  the  Malayan  to  a  late  spread  of 
Malayan  peoples  and  not  to  an  original  separa- 
tion from  a  common  Malayo-Polynesian  source^ 
but  the  latter  view  is  to  be  preferred  on  present 
evidence.  None  of  the  Polynesians  proper  (ex- 
cept the  civilized  peoples)  possess  written  alpha- 
bets, but  among  the  Malayan  peoples  a  variety 
of  them  occur.  The  Malays  proper,  like  the 
Philippine  Moros,  use  Arabo-Persian  alphs[bets 
that  came  with  Islam.  Among  the  civilized  peo- 
ples of  the  Philippines,  as  the  Tagals  and  Visay- 
ans,  the  alphabets  in  use  since  the  thirteenth 
century  seem  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  and  the 
same  statement  holds  regarding  those  of  certain 
peoples  of  Olebes.  The  Javanese  and  several  of 
the  Sumatran  peoples  have  alphabets  of  Hindu 
or  Arabic  origin.  The  literary  culture  of  the 
Malayan  peoples  is  in  some  sections  quite  ad- 
vanced, particularly  in  Java,  where  the  sacred 
books  are  preserved  in  the  Kavi  (q.v.)  or 
ancient  Javanese  language.  In  Java,  too,  the 
puppet-show  and  the  primitive  drama  are  ^t 
home.     The  Macassars  of  Celebes  have  also  de- 
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▼eloped  their  literary  instinct  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  literature  of  the  civilized  tribes  ol 
the  Philippines  |s  quite  large,  several  thousand 
books  and  pamphlets  having  been  printed  in  the 
native  dialects.  The  Malay  proper  has  become 
a  sort  of  lingua  franca  for  the  whole  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  has  a  literature  of  its  own. 

Among  the  Malayans  agriculture  varies  from 
the  rudest  tillage  of  the  savage  tribes  to  the 
highly  developed  system  of  the  Battas.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  uneven  temperament  of  the 
Malayan  stock  that  anthropophagy  in  a  curious 
form  (the  eating  of  criminals)  lingered  so  long 
among  a  people  otherwise  so  far  alK>ve  the  aver- 
age as  the  Battas.  Head-hunting,  once  common 
among  the  wilder  tribes  in  large  regions  of  the 
archipelago,  is  dying  out,  even  in  Borneo  and 
Formosa.  Widespread  among  Malayan  peoples 
is  the  custom  of  betel-chewing,  the  use  of  the 
Mimpitan,  or  blow-gun,  and  of  the  kriSf  or  dagger. 
Pile  dwellings  (see  Lake  Dwellings)  often  occur 
even  on  dry  land.  Of  interest  to  the  sociolo- 
gist are  the  customs  of  teknonymy,  clan-exogamy, 
patriarchy,  and  the  co-existence  of  family  and 
individual  propertv.  The  utilization  of  iron  by 
the  Malayan  peoples  is  one  of  the  marked  fea- 
tures of  their  native  culture. 

The  Malayan. peoples  have  shown  considerable 
genius  in  the  direction  of  art  and  literature,  and 
have  produced  a  number  of  great  men.  Some  of 
the  native  rajas  and  sultans  of  Sumatra  and  Java 
have  been  men  of  much  ability.  The  Tagals,  Visa- 
vans,  Ilocans,  and  other  peoples  of  the  Philippines 
have  produced  men  of  letters  and  science  like 
Rizal,  painters  like  Luna,  statesmen  like  Mabini, 
popular  leaders  like  Aguinaldo,  and  lawyers  like 
Arellano,  who  would  take  high  rank  among  any 
race  or  people.  The  Malayans,  moreover,  are 
not  a  decadent  or  a  disappearing  race,  as  the 
large  increases  in  the  population  of  Java  and  the 
Philippines  show.  Their  character  has  generally 
been  rated  rather  low  by  Occidental  observers, 
but  the  deceit,  untrust worthiness,  unevenness, 
treachery,  and  other  bad  qualities  attributed  to 
them  have  been  much  exaggerated  and  the  depth 
of  feeling,  honor,  and  moral  and  intellectual  pos- 
sibilities correspondingly  underestimated. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Malays,  some  authori- 
ties suppose  that  they  have  come  from  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Asia  through  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, whence  they  spread  over  the  Indo-Pacific 
world.  According  to  this  theory  their  first  occu- 
pation of  Sumatra  and  Java  dates  from  between 
one  and  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
Era,  and  the  expansion  of  the  Malays  could  not 
have  been  much  later  than  the  Aryan  conquest 
of  India.  Others  consider  the  Malays  proper  to 
be  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  attribute 
the  diffusion  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  speech  to 
a  period  long  before  the  dispersion  of  the 
Sumatran  peoples,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  The  best  view  is  that  the 
Malayan  stock  is  either  a  modified  form  of  a 
g^at  human  race  native  to  this  area,  or  is  of 
continental  origin  and  of  Mongoloid  affinities, 
developed  in  certain  directions  in  its  insular 
habitat.  The  discovery  in  1891  by  Dubois  of 
the  remains  of  the  Pithecanthropua  erectus  at 
Trinil  in  Java  (a  so-called  'missing  link')  adds 
to  the  interesting  problems  of  the  Malayan  area. 
The  Malayan  stock  is  of  very  great  value  to 
the  ethnologist  by  reason  of  the  numerous 
and  manifold  cultures  that  have  influenced  it, 


as  Hindu,  Chinese,  Arab,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Span- 
ish, English,  American,  Japanese,  from  which 
have  resulted  important  social,  religious,  politi- 
cal, and  linguistic  complications.  In  the  north- 
ern {>art  of  the  archipelago  intermixture  with  a 
primitive  Negrito  element,  AStas  (a.v.)  of  Luzon, 
h^  occurred  to  some  extent,  while  in  the  east 
Papuan-Melanesian  elements  are  discernible. 
Spanish  relations  with  Mexico  have  caused  even 
some  American  Indian  blood  to  mingle  with  that 
of  the  natives  of  part  of  Mindanao.  The  Ma- 
layans have  made  their  influence  felt  from  Mada- 
gascar to  Easter  Island,  and  from  Japan  and 
Hawaii  to  New  Zealand.  Consult:  Marsden, 
History  of  Sumatra  (London,  1811);  Raffles, 
History  of  Java  (London,  1817)  ;  Crawfurd, 
History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (Edinburgh, 
1820) ;  Brumund  and  Von  Hoevell,  Altertumer 
des  ostindischen  Archipels  (Berlin,  1805) ;  Wal- 
lace, Malay  Archipelago  (1895);  Bastian,  In- 
donesien  (Berlin,  1884-94) ;  Groenvelt,  Notes  on 
the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Malacca^  Compiled 
from  Chinese  Sources  (Batavia,  1876);  Meyer, 
Bilderschriften  des  ostindischen  Archipels  und 
der  Siidsee  (Leipzig,  1881)  ;  id.,  Alterthiimer  des 
ostindischen  Archipels  (Dresden,  1884) ;  Rosen- 
berg, Der  malayische  Archipel  (Leipzig,  1878) ; 
Forbes,  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings  in  the  East' 
em  Archipelago  (London,  1878)  ;  Stratz,  Anthro- 
pologische  Studien  aus  Insulindie  (Amsterdam, 
1890) ;  Steven,  Materialien  Zur  Kenntniss  der 
uHlden  Stdmme  auf  der  Halhinsel  Malakka  ( Ber- 
lin, 1892) ;  Martin,  Reisen  in  den  Molukken  (Ley- 
den,  1894)  ;  Van  der  Lith  and  Span,  Encyclopw- 
die  van  Nederlandsche-Indie  (Gravenhage,  1896)  ; 
Hagen,  Anthropologischer  Atlas  ostasiatischer 
Volker  (Wiesbaden,  1898) ;  Skeat,  Malay  Magie 
(London,  1900)  ;  id.,  Fables  and  Folk-Tales  from 
an  Eastern  Forest  (Cambridge,  1901).  See 
Java,  paragraph  Ethnology;  Philippine  Isl- 
AifDS;  Polynesians;  Sumatba. 

MALAYAir  SUBBEGIOir.  In  zoogeog- 
raphy, a  faunal  district  of  the  Oriental  region 
(q.v.),  comprising  the  Malay  Peninsula  south 
of  Tenasserim,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  all 
the  archipelago  west  and  north  of  Lombok  and 
Celebes,  as  far  as  and  including  the  Philippines. 
It  intercalates  with  the  Indian  and  Chinese  sub- 
regions  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  is  known  in  some  books  as  'Indo- 
Malayan.'  Its  southeastern  boundary  (Wallace's 
line),  at  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  is  curiouslv 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Australian  region,  al- 
though the  two  are  separated  only  by  narrow 
waters.  An  explanation  of  this  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Distbibution  of  Anikals,  illustrated 
by  maps.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  region  of 
tropical  and  forested  islands,  and  its  animals  are 
those  most  typical  of  the  Oriental  fauna — that 
is,  organisms  suited  to  uniform  but  not  ex- 
treme heat,  plenty  of  moisture,  and  approximate- 
ly uniform  meteorological  conditions  throughout 
the  year.  One  result  of  this  is  an  interesting 
similarity  between  its  faunal  characteristics  and 
those  of  equatorial  Africa  on  the  one  side  and 
of  the  Amazonian  region  on  the  other.  The 
tapirs  and  trogons  of  South  America,  and  the 
African  anthropoid  apes  and  hornbills,  are  curi- 
ously paralleled  by  similar  Malayan  species  ab- 
sent elsewhere.  A  noteworthy  resemblance  also 
exists  between  the  Malayan  and  Malagasy  re- 
gions.   Two  very  conspicuous  groups  exclusively 
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found  in  this  subregion  are  the  birds  of  paradise 
»nd  the  orang-utan — ^the  last  recalling  the  fact 
-that  Java  was  the  home  of  Pithecanthropus 
(q.v.)»  which,  with  other  considerations,  has  led 
many  ethnologists  to  believe  that  mankind  de- 
veloped its  species  in  this  part  of  the  world.  See 
Obieiitai.  Region.  ^ 

XALAYO-POLYKESIAir.  An  ethnolo^cal 
term,  based  originally  upon  linguistic  relations, 
designating  the  brown  or  Malayan  race,  with 
'reference  to  its  western  or  ^lalayan  and  its 
eastern  or  Polynesian  division.  See  Malayan 
Peoples;  Polynesians. 

MAIiAY  PENIKSTTLA,  or  MALACCA.    A 

long,  narrow  peninsula  projecting  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  the  southeastern  part  of 
Asia,  Seining  about  latitude  13°  30'  N.,  and 
terminatm^  in  latitude  1°  22'  N.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  China  Sea  on  the  east  and  the  Indian 
dcean  on  the  west,  and  is  separated  from  Su- 
matra by  the  Straits  of  Malacca  (Map:  French 
Indo-China,  D  6).  It  is  about  850  miles  long, 
jmd  its  width  varies  from  45  miles  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Kra  to  upward  of  200  miles  at  Perak.  The 
■peninsula  is  formed  by  the  southern  extension 
of  the  mountain  ranges  that  are  the  water  part- 
•ing  between  the  basins  of  the  Salwin  and  Menam 
xivers.  The  highest  elevation  is  8000  feet.  The 
granite  and  sandstone  mountain  backbone  is  not 
eontinuous,  but  is  broken  into  several  fragments ; 
and  the  plains,  east  and  west  of  the  mountains, 
■are  cut  up  into  areas,  large  or  small,  by  broad 
river  valleys,  in  which  comparatively  small 
streams  carry  the  drainage  to  the  sea,  some 
of  them  being  navigable  for  short  distances. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  exceedingly  unhealthful 
for  foreigners,  malaria  being  a  common  disease. 
The  health  conditions  of  the  towns  important  in 
commerce  have  been  much  improved  by  sanitary 
measures.  The  port  of  Malacca,  for  example, 
once  regarded  as  the  grave  of  Europeans,  is  now 
fairly  salubrious.  The  vegetation  is  rich  and 
varied,  and  the  forests  which  still  cover  nearly 
the  entire  peninsula  are  full  of  palms,  as  many 
as  42  varieties  being  known  to  exist.  The  fauna 
of  the  peninsula  is  not  unlike  that  of  Borneo 
and  Sumatra,  but  it  has  in  addition  some  species 
unknown  in  those  islands,  as  the  royal  tiger,  the 
elephant,  deer,  and  rhinoceros,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds.  The  peninsula  is  very  rich  in  min- 
erals, especially  tin,  which  is  mined  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  tin 
coming  from  this  region.  Silver  and  gold  are 
also  found,  the  export  of  the  latter  from  the 
State  of  Pahang  for  1898  amounting  to  22,160 
ounces.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
raw  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  tea. 

Politically  the  peninsula  is  divided  between 
Siam  and  Great  Britain.  To  the  former  belong 
the  provinces  of  Quedah,  Patani,  Kelantan, 
Trenganu,  and  some  others,  occupying  the  north- 
eastern and  middle  portions  of  the  peninsula. 
The  southern  half  of  the  rich  Province  of  Ten- 
asserim,  Burma,  forms  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Straits  Settlements,  consist- 
ing of  Singapore.  Malacca,  and  Penang,  with 
the  provinces  of  Wellesley  and  the  Dingdings, 
constitute  a  Crown  colonv  of  Great  Britain, 
while  the  Federated  Malay  States  of  Perak, 
Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan,  with  its  amalgamated 
States,  and  Pahang,  together  with  the  native 
State  of  Johore,  are  under  the  protection  of  Great 


Britain.  The  total  area  of  the  peninsula  is  es- 
timated at  about  100,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  1,500,000,  consisting  for  the 
greater  part  of  Malays  and  Siamese,  with  a 
small  number  of  Negritos,  Chinese,  and  Euro- 
peans. The  commerce  of  the  peninsula  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  fact  that  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
are  the  gateway  between  the  Far  East  and  the 
Occident.  The  vessels  of  over  fifty  r^ular  steam- 
ship lines  are  constantly  passing  throu^  the 
straits,  stopping  at  Singapore.  For  details,  see 
articles  on  Stbaits  Settlements;  Singapobe; 
Pahang  ;  Pehak;  Bubma,  etc. 

BiBUOGBAPHY.  Keane,  Malay  Peninsula  (Lon- 
don, 1887 )  ;  McNair,  Perak  and  the  Malays;  Sa- 
rong and  Kris  (London,  1878)  ;  Bishop,  The 
Chlden  Chersonese  (London,  1883)  ;  Skinner,  The 
Eastern  Geography:  A  Geography  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  Surrounding  Countries  (London, 
1884) ;  Keane,  Eastern  Geography  (2d  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1892)  ;  Lucas,  Historical  Geography  of  the 
British  Colonies  (Oxford,  1894)  ;  Clifford,  Studies 
in  Brown  Humanity  (London,  1898) ;  id.,  In  a 
Comer  of  Asia  (ib.,  1899) ;  Swettenham,  The 
Real  Malay  (London,  1899) ;  Skeat,  Malay  Magic 
(London,  19()0) ;  Rathbone,  Camping  and  Tramp- 
ing in  Malay  (London,  1898). 

MALAYS.  The  term  applied  to  a  particular 
group  or  section  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  race, 
found  in  its  approximate  purity  in  the  penin- 
sula bearing  this  name,  and  the  Menangkaban 
region  of  Sumatra.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  the 
Malays  proper  intermingled  to  a  certain  ext^it 
with  their  predecessors.  Into  the  peninsula  they 
brought  a  relatively  high  culture.  The  Malays 
of  the  interior  are  in  all  respects  more  fixed  in 
type  than  those  of  the  coast.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  degenerate  population  of  the  sea- 
ports, the  Malay  gives  abundant  evidence  that 
he  has  behind  him  a  somewhat  high  culture,  with 
which  are  associated  a  varied  artistic  skill  and 
the  expressions  of  a  well-developed  language  and 
literature.  The  better  part  of  the  Malays,  rep- 
resented by  the  forest-dwellers,  as  contrasted 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  are  not  only 
men  well  up  in  their  special  crafts,  but  very 
companionable,  and  fond  of  their  homes  and 
families.  Their  loyalty  to  their  native  chiefs, 
their  honesty,  and  their  sense  of  personal  honor 
are  marked.    See  Malayan  Peoples. 

JfATiAY  STATES,  Fedebated.  See  Fedeba- 
TED  Malay  States. 

MALBONE,  mftl-bdn^  Edward  Greene  ( 1777- 
1807).  An  American  portrait  painter,  bom  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  In  18()0  he  accompanied  Wash- 
ington Allston  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the  next 
year  went  to  Europe.  At  London  he  met  Benja- 
min West,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
recognized  his  ability  and  even  urged  him  to 
make  London  his  permanent  residence.  Malbone, 
however,  returned  to  Charleston,  and  subsequent- 
ly practiced  his  art  with  success  in  several 
American  cities,  devoting  himself  particularly  to 
miniatures.  His  best  picture  is  **The  Hours,"  in 
which  the  present,  past,  and  future  are  repre- 
sented by  female  figures.  This  work,  which  was 
bought  from  the  Malbone  heirs  for  $1200,  ia  now 
in  the  Providence  Athenaeum. 

MALBBOOK,  m&l-brvIk^  or  MAUIBOUQH. 

A  French  satirical  song,  written  about  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.    It  is  known  also  by  the 
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words  of  its  first  line.  The  couplets  run  as 
follows : 

MalbroQgh  s'en  Ta-t-«ii  gnwre, 
Mlronton,  mlronton.  mirontcUne; 
Malbrough  s'en  rt^t-en  guerre, 
Ne  sait  quand  rerlendra,  etc. 

The  author  of  the  song  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
probably  written  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet 
(September  11,  1709).  It  was  sung  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  it  spread  from  Versailles 
throughout  France.  The  form  of  the  stanza 
is  similar  to  that  of  a  lament  on  the  Duke  of 
Guise  (1566) ;  but  the  music  cannot  be  traced 
back  beyond  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Beau- 
mf  rchais  incorporated  the  song  in  his  Mariage  de 
Figaro  (1784) ;  and  Beethoven  made  use  of  the 
melody  in  his  famous  Battle  Sgmphony.  The 
tune  is  well  known  among  English-speaking  peo- 
ples as  that  to  which  the  words  of  "We  won't 
go  home  till  morning"  are  sung. 

XALBBOXJK  (Fr.  malbrouk,  malbrouchf  sort 
of  monkey,  probably  a  corruption  of  Eng.  MarU 
borough ) .  A  West  African  monkey  ( Cercopithe- 
ous  cynosurus) ,  one  of  the  guenons.  It  has  yel- 
lowish grizzled  fur  and  a  broad  flesh-colored  face, 
with  a  band  across  the  forehead,  the  stiff  side- 
whiskers,  throat, -and  imder  parts  white.  Little 
is  known  of  its  habits. 

XALCOLH,  m&l^om.  The  name  of  four 
Kings  of  Scotland.  Malcolh  MacDonald  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  abdication  of  Con- 
stantine  II.  in  943.  The  most  important  event 
of  his  reign  was  the  cession  of  Cumbria  about 
945  by  the  English  monarch  Edmund  I.  Mal- 
colm was  slain  about  954  while  engaged  in 
quelling  a  revolt  in  the  north  of  Scotland. — ^Mal- 
colm MacKenneth  was  a  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  ascended  the  throne  in  1005.  His 
life  was  passed  chiefly  in  repelling  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes.  He  died  in  1034.  A  collection  of 
laws,  the  Leges  Malcolmi  MacKenneth,  has  been 
attributed  to  him,  but  is  obviously  a  work  of  a 
later  age. — ^Malcolm  MacDunca^n,  surnamed 
Canmore,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Macbeth  (q.v.)  in  1054,  being  the  son  of  Dun- 
can whom  Macbeth  slew.  After  William  of 
Normandy  had  seated  himself  on  the  English 
throne,  many  noble  Saxons  sought  refuge  at  the 
Scottish  Ck>urt,  among  them  being  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  nearest  of  kin  to  the  Confessor,  with  his 
mother,  Agatha,  and  his  sisters,  Margaret  and 
Christina.  Margaret,  who  was  young,  beautiful, 
and  pious,  captivated  the  heart  of  the  Scottish 
King,  and  a  marriage  quickly  followed.  Mal- 
colm's new  relations,  however,  unfortunately,  em- 
broiled him  with  the  Normans.  In  1070  he 
crossed  the  border,  harried  Northumberland  and 
Yorkshire,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retreat. 
William  tJie  Conqueror  retaliate  in  1072,  and 
wasted  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Tay.  At  Aber- 
nethy,  Malcolm  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
him  as  his  liege  lord,  but  (as  the  Scottish 
historians  hold)  only  for  such  parts  of  his 
dominions  as  had  belonged  to  England — ^viz., 
Cumbria  and  the  Lothians.  War  was  waged  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  from  1077  to  1080 
and  broke  out  again  in  1091,  probably  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  fugitive  Anglo-Saxons  and  the 
discontented  Normans,  who  had  been  pouring  into 
Scotland  during  the  iron  reign  of  William,  and 
bad  obtained  large  grants  of  land  from  the  Scot^ 
tisb  monarch.    Nothing  of  note,  however,  hap- 


pened, and  peace  was  again  concluded;  but  not. 
long  after  there  was  a  fresh  rupture,  and  in 
1093  Malcolm  again  crossed  the  border,  and 
laid  siege  to  Alnwick;  but  while  so  engaged  he 
was  suddenly  attacked,  defeated,  and  slain,  on 
November  13,  1093. — Malcx>lm,  surnamed  The 
Maiden'  ( 1141-65) ,  was  a  grandson  of  David  I.,  and 
succeeded  that  monarch  in  1153,  when  only  in  his 
twelfth  year.  He  had  no  sooner  mounted  the 
throne  than  a  Celtic  insurrection,  headed  by 
Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  broke  out.  Some 
years  after,  another  insurrection  broke  out  among 
'the  wild  Scots  of  Qalloway,'  under  their  chief, 
Fergus,  to  crush  which  Malcolm  had  to  em- 
ploy a  large  force.  In  1164  he  had  to-  put 
down  a  second  rebellion  of  Somerled.  He  died  at 
Jedburgh,  of  a  lingering  disease,  December  9, 
1165.  Consult:  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland  (Edin-. 
burgh,  1876-80)  ;  Robertson,  Early  Kings  of  Scot- 
land (Edinburgh,  1862)  ;  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
quest (Oxford,  1867-79). 

malcolh;  Sir  Geoboe  (1818-97).  A  British 
general,  bom  at  Bombay,  India.  He  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  three  years 
later  was  taking  part  in  the  Afghan  War  as^ 
deputy  assistant  to  the  commissary-general.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  1840,  captain 
in  1849,  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1854,  having 
served  in  Baluchistan  and  throughout  the  second 
Sikh  War.  His  next  campaign  was  in  Persia 
(1856-57).  He  was  made  colonel  (1860)  and 
major-general  (1867)  for  his  gallant  services 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  after  the  Abys- 
sinian War  of  1868  was  knighted,  made  lieu- 
tenant-general (1875),  general  (1877),  and  pub- 
licly thanked  by  Parliament.  He  retired  in 
1881.  His  Remarks  on  the  Indian  Army  (1868), 
published  privately,  gained  importance  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  commanded  sindh  cavalry  and 
Bombay  native  mfantry. 

HALCOLM,  Sir  John  (1769-1833).  A  Brit- 
ish colonial  administrator  and  historian.  He  was 
bom  at  Bumfoot,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland,  and 
at  the  age  of  fouiieen  went  to  India  as  a  cadet  in 
the  Madras  army.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Seringapatam  in  1792,  and  was  ap« 
pointed  to  the  staff  as  Persian  interpreter.  In 
1800  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Persia,  to 
form  an  alliance  with  that  country  against  Bona- 
parte,  in  which  he  succeeded.  In  1802,  1807,  and 
1809  he  was  again  sent  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Persian  Court.  In  1803  he  haa  been 
appointed  Qovemor  of  Mysore;  and  during  the 
two  following  years  his  administrative  talents 
were  of  important  service  to  the  Government 
in  reducing  to  order  and  tranquillity  the  newly 
conquered  Mahratta  States.  In  1812  he  re- 
turned to  England,  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood, and  after  five  years  returned  to  India 
as  the  Govemor-Generars  political  agent  in  the 
Deccan,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
in  the  Indian  army;  in  the  latter  capacity  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  agiEiinst  the 
Pindarris  and  Holkar.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Bombay,  but  finally  left  India  in 
1830.  He  died  of  paralysis  at  Windsor,  May, 
1833.  Malcolm's  writings  are*  A  History  of 
Persia  (London.  1816;  2d  ed.  1828)  ;  Memoir  of 
Central  India  (London.  1823)  ;  Political  History 
of  India  from  17 8 i  to  182S  (London,  1826) ;  an4 
Life  of  Lord  Clive  (London,  1836) ,  a  posthumous 
work.    Consult  Kaye,  The  Life  and  Oorrespondi 
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0noe  of  Major-Oeneral  BW  John  Maleolm  (3  Tola., 
London,  1866-67). 

KALCZEWSKI,  m&rchev'sk^,  Antoni  (1793- 
1826).  A  Polish  poet,  who  was  bom  and  died  at 
Warsaw.  In  181 1  he  entered  the  Polish  army,  and 
led  a  gay  life  in  Warsaw,  but  resigned  in  1816, 
after  being  seriously  wounded  in  a  duel.  He  went 
abroad,  and  in  Venice  became  intimate  with  By- 
ron, whose  Mazeppa  was  directly  inspired  by 
Malczewski's  vivid  account  of  the  story.  He  re- 
turned to  Warsaw,  then  settled  in  Volhynia,' 
where  he  wrote  Mar  fa  (1825).  He  fell  in  love 
with  the  wife  of  a  friend  and  had  to  leave  for 
Warsaw,  whither  she  soon  followed  him,  and 
where  they  lived  in  misery.  The  pictures  of  the 
steppes,  the  portrayals  of  passion,  the  characteri- 
zation of  the  chief  personages  of  Marja  are  gems. 
The  poem  appeared  in  a  German  translation  bv 
Nitscnmann  in  his  Polniacher  Pamasa  (4th  ed. 
Leipzig,  1875). 

HALDENy  mftKden.  A  city,  including  sev- 
eral villages,  in  Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  five 
miles  north  of  Boston ;  on  the  Maiden  River,  and 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  (Map:  Massa- 
chusetts, E  3).  It  has  a  public  library,  a  city 
hospital,  Home  for  Aged  Persons,  and  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  building;  and  there 
are  extensive  manufacturing  interests.  The  pro- 
ducts include  rubber  booU  and  shoes,  cotton 
goods,  fibre  goods,  wire  cord,  sand  and  emery 
paper,  leather,  and  boot  and  shoe  lasts.  Maiden 
spends  annually  in  maintenance  and  operation, 
over  $600,000,  the  principal  items  of  expense  be- 
ing about  $155,000  for  schools,  $45,000  for  the 
water-works,  $40,000  for  charitable  institutions, 
$35,000  for  the  fire  department,  $30,000  for  the 
police  department,  and  $30,000  for  municipal 
lighting.  The  water-works,  which  supply  Maiden 
and  the  cities  of  Medford  and  Melrose,  were  built 
in  1869  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000.  These  works 
are  now  a  part  of  the  Metropolitan  District  water 
system.  Population,  in  1890,  23,031;  in  1900, 
33,664. 

Maiden  formed  part  of  Charlestown  until 
1649,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate 
town.  Michael  Wigglesworth  (q.v.)  was  an 
early  pastor  here,  where  in  1662  he  wrote  The 
Day  of  Doom,  In  1881  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  city.  Consult  Corey,  The  Hiatory  of 
Maiden,  Masaachusette  (Maiden,  1899). 

HALDIVE  (mftlMlv)  ISLANDS.  A  chain 
of  low  coral  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about 
300  miles  southwest  of  Cape  Comorin  (Map: 
India,  B  7).  It  consists  of  17  compound  atolls, 
each  of  which  has  a  number  of  smaller  atolls  ar- 
ranged around  a  central  lagoon,  so  that  the  en- 
tire number  of  islets  amoimts  to  many  hundred, 
the  aggregate  area  being,  however,  only  about  200 
square  miles.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  level 
is  in  no  case  more  than  20  feet,  and  generally 
only  6  feet.  The  larger  and  inhabited  islands,  of 
which  there  are  about  200,  are  covered  with 
cocoanut  palms  and  fig,  citron,  and  breadfruit 
trees;  wild  fowl  and  fish  are  abundant.  The 
climate  is  very  hot,  and,  owing  to  the  numerous 
lagoons  and  swa^nps,  unhealthful.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  number  about  30,000,  are  Singhalese 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  are  good  sailors, 
carrying  on  an  active  trade  with  the  Malabar 
coast,  to  which  they  export  in  their  own  vessels 
copra,  tortoise-shells,  and  dried  bonito-fish.  They 
Are  governed  by  a  sultan  residing  at  Mali,  the 


largest  of  the  atolls,  but  are  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  subject  to  the  Governor  of  Ceylon. 
They  were  formerly  under  the  Portuguese  and 
the  Dutch  flag. 

MALDIVE  LAKaUAaE.  The  Indian  dia- 
lect spoken  in  the  Haldive  Islands.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  Ceylonese  (see  Ceylon,  Language 
and  Literature),  and  represents  a  younger  stage 
of  it.  The  phonological  tendencies  alr^idy  seen 
in  Ceylonese  have  Seen  carried  further  in  Mal- 
dive,  and  it  seems  that  the  latter  dialect  has  been 
influenced  by  some  non-Indian  language,  yet  its 
Ceylonese  origin  is  clear.  The  !&£ildive  alpha- 
bet was  formerly  written  from  left  to  right, 
like  the  Ceylonese  script,  on  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  based.  Later  the  direction  was 
reversed,  and  to  the  twenty-four  original  let- 
ters three  from  the  Perso- Arabic  alphabet  were 
added.  No  literature  exists  as  yet,  and  before 
the  researches  of  Wilhelm  Geiger,  who  visited 
the  islands  for  linguistic  investigations  in  1895- 
96,  the  only  written  specimens  of  Maldive  were 
the  vocabularies  of  Pyrard  (1602-07)  and  Chris- 
topher (1834),  as  well  as  a  small  manuscript 
dictionary  at  Copenhagen,  and  a  glossed  Persian- 
HindusUuii  dictionary  in  the  India  Office  in  Lon- 
don. 

XALDON*!^  m&Kdcm.  A  market-town  and 
river  port  in  Essex,  England,  a  mile  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Chelmer  and  the  Blackwater, 
nine  miles  east  of  Chelmsford  (Map:  England, 
6  5).  It  has  manufactures  of  crystallijsed  salt; 
brick-making,  iron-founding,  oyster  fisheries,  and 
some  shippinff  trade.  It  has  a  quaint  town  or 
moot  hall  ouilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  a 
grammar  school  founded  in  1547.  The  town  owns 
corporate  property,  water  supply,  and  maintains 
libraries  and  oaths.  It  has  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Danish  remains,  and  is  mentioned  in  913  as  an 
encampment  of  Edward  the  Elder.  It  received 
its  first  charter  from  Henry  II.  and  was  incor- 
porated in  1553.  Population,  in  1891,  6397;  in 
1901,  5600. 

HAL'DONA^TTTS^  or  HALBONADO,  Jo- 
hannes (1533-83).  A  Jesuit  theologian.  He 
was  bom  at  Casar  de  Reyna,  Estremaduni, 
Spain,  and  was  educated  at  Salamanca.  There  he 
became  professor  of  theology  (1556) ;  in  1562  he 
became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome,  and  in  1563  was  sent 
to  Paris  to  found  a  college.  He  taught  with  such 
success  that  jealousy  caused  charges  of  heresy 
against  him  by  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  cleared 
of  heresy  in  1575,  but  withdrew  to  Bourges,  and 
ultimately  (1580)  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Jan- 
uary 5,  1583*  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest 
Roman  Catholic  exegetes.  A  list  of  his  books  is 
in  De  Backer,  Bihlioth^ue  des  ^crivains  de  la 
compagnie  de  Jiaua  (Paris,  1869-76).  Most  fa- 
mous of  them  is  his  commentary  on  the  Gospels, 
of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Raich  (Mainz, 
1874)  ;  English  translation  by  Davis  (2d  ed. 
London,  1888).  For  his  life,  consult  the  preface 
to  Raich's  edition. 

KALEBBANGHE^  mAl'braN8h^  Nicolas 
(1638-1715).  A  French  philosopher.  He  was 
bom  in  Paris,  where  his  father  was  president  of 
the  Chambre  des  Comptes.  He  was  deformed 
and  sickly,  with  a  constitutional  inclination  to 
solitude.  His  early  education  was  conducted  at 
home.  After  studying. theology  at  the  SorboBne, 
he  entered  the  Congreffation  of  the  Oratory  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.    His  interests  were  mainly  in 
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critical  and  hiBtorieal  lines,  until  Descartes's 
Truiti  de  Vhomme  fell  into  his  hands  and  gave 
him  an  impulse  toward  philosophy.  He  spent  ten 
years  in  the  study  of  the  Cartesian  system,  and 
published  the  results  in  his  famous  Recherche  de 
la  vMU  (1674;  Eng.  trans,  by  T.  Taylor,  Lon- 
don, 1694).  This  work,  written  with  perspicuity 
and  elegance,  had  for  its  object  the  psychological 
investigation  of  the  causes  of  the  errors  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  liable,  as  well  as  of  the  nature 
of  truth  and  the  way  of  reaching  it.  He  main- 
tains that  we  see  all  things  in  God;  that  all  be- 
ings and  thoughts  exist  in  God;  and  that  God 
is  the  cause  of  all  changes  taking  place  in  bodies 
and  souls,  which  are  therefore  merely  passive 
therein.  All  apparent  causation  of  object  by 
object  in  the  perceived  world  is  only  occasional 
causation.  (See  Occabionausm.)  All  physical 
and  psychical  changes  follow  an  apparent  causal 
order  only  because  God  uses  the  occurrence  of  a 
so-called  cause  as  the  occasion  on  which  He  calls 
into  being  9,  so-called  effect.  Only  God  can  cause 
events  to  happen;  it  is  an  incommunicable  divine 
attribute.  His  system  is  a  kind  of  mystic  ideal- 
ism. It  was  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination 
by  Locke  and  Leibnite,  and  opposed  by  Bossuet 
and  especially  by  Antoine  Amauld,  the  Jansenist 
leader.  The  attacks  made  upon  it  led  him  to 
discuss  the  relations  between  philosophy  and 
Church  doctrine  in  Conversations  m^taphysiques 
et  chrMiennes  (1677),  which  was  followed  by  a 
Trait4  de  la  nature  et  de  la  gr^ce,  while  he  dealt 
with  his  chief  antagonist  expressly  in  a  series  of 
R4ponses  de  Malehranohe  d  Amauld,  He  died  in 
Paris,  where  his  collected  works  were  published 
in  1712,  and  again  in  1837  and  1859-71.  For  his 
life,  consult  Andr4,  Vie  du  R.  P.  Malehranche 
(Paris,  1886)  ;  and  for  his  philosophy,  0116-La- 
prune,  La  philosophic  de  Malebrattohe  (ib.,  1870- 
72) ;  Grimm,  "Malebranches  Erkenntnistheorie 
und  deren  VerhUltnis  zur  Erkenntnistheorie 
des  Descartes,"  in  Zeitsohrift  fUr  Philosophic  und 
philosophische  Kritik  (Berlin,  1877);  Blampi- 
gnon,  Etude  sur  Malehranche  d*apris  des  docu- 
ments tnanuscrits  (Paris,  1862). 

UAI<EOXI,  mA-let'skd,  Airrom  (1821—).  A 
Polish  poet  and  philologist,  bom  near  Posen.  He 
studied  in  Berlin,  and  afterwards  was  instructor 
of  philology  at  the  universities  of  Cracow  and 
Innsbruck.  From  1856  until  1873  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Polish  language  and  literature  at  the 
University  of  Lemberg.  In  1881  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  House  of  Peers.  Through 
his  scientific  writings  he  became  widely  known  in 
Poland,  particularly  after  the  publication  of  his 
two' Polish  grammars,  Oramatyka  jfzyka  polskic" 
go  (1863),  and  Oramatyka  historycsmo-pordw- 
nawcza  (1879).  His  ability  as  a  critic  is  shown 
in  his  study  of  the  poet  Slowacki,  Juliusz  8I0- 
toackif  jego  iyoie  i  dziela  (1866-67).  He  also 
wrotcr  lAst  ielazny  (1854),  a  drama;  Orochowy 
wieniec  (1855),  a  comedy;  Jadvoirga  (1860),  a 
tragedy;  and  translated  Sophocles's  Elektra  and 
Antigone  (1854). 

KALE  FEBN  {Aspidium  filix^mas).  See 
Febn,  Male;  Ladt  Fern. 

XALEIC  (ma-le^)  ACID.  See  Fumaric 
AND  Maleic  Acids. 


XALEO,     XALLEE-BIBD. 

bird  (q.v.)  of  Celebes. 


The    mound- 


M  A  TiESHlSBBES,  m&l'zftry,  Chb^tikn  Guil- 
LAUMB  DE  Lamoignon  DE  (1721-94).  A  distln* 
guished  French  statesman,  bom  at  Paris  and 
educated  at  the  Jesuits'  College  there.  He  be* 
came  counselor  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in 
1745,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  the 
Court  of  Aids  in  1750.  In  this  office,  and  ns 
censor  of  the  press,  he  was  an  outspoken  cham- 
pion of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  against  the 
monarchy.  By  him  in  great  measure  the  publica- 
tion of  the  famous  Encyclop4die  was  made  pos- 
sible. In  1771  his  bold  remonstrances  against  the 
abuses  of  law  which  Louis  XV.  was  perpetrat- 
ing led  to  his  banishment  to  one  of  his  estates. 
Louis  XVI.,  who  esteemed  him,  recalled  Malesher- 
bes  in  1774.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  his  friend  Turgot  being  at  this 
time  Minister  of  Finance,  but  in  1776  he  re- 
signed. From  this  period  to  the  Revolution  he 
passed  his  time  in  travel  or  in  the  improvement 
of  his  estates,  with  the  exception  of  one  year 
(1787-88)  when  he  was  a  Minister  of  State. 
Malesherbes  took  no  part  in  the  early  movements 
of  the  Revolution,  but  in  1792  came  forward  and 
obtained  permission  from  the  Convention  to  con- 
duct the  defense  of  Louis  XVI.  He  helped  his  old 
master  little,  and  caused  his  own  ruin.  Arrested 
in  December,  1793,  he  was  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  executed  with  several  members  of  his 
family  in  April,  1794.  Malesherbes  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  an  able  writer  on 
political,  legal,  and  financial  questions,  and  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  and  high-minded  statesmen 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

HALET,  mA'W,  Claude  Francois  de  (1754- 
1812).  A  conspirator  against  Napoleon  I.  He 
was  bom  June  28,  1754,  at  Dole,  in  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Jura,  and  in  1770  joined  the  King's 
musketeers.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion he  joined  the  National  Guard,  and  fought 
in  1792  on  the  Rhine.  Subsequently  he  saw 
service  in  Italy,  attaining  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general in  1799.  From  the  establishment 
of  the  Consulate  he  came  to  re^rd  Napoleon's 
motives  with  suspicion,  and  by  his  open  advocacy 
of  republican  institutions  aroused  the  ill-will  of 
Napoleon.  In  1808  he  was  charged  with  con- 
spiracy and  thrown  into  prison,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  other  suspects,  he  busied  himself 
with  hatching  plans  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon's  absence  during  the  Rus- 
sian expedition  seemed  to  offer  the  long-awaited 
opportunity.  Malet  escaped  from  prison  during 
the  night  of  October  22-23,  1812,  and  by  spread- 
ing a  report  of  Napoleon's  death  in  Russia,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  two  regiments  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  After  liberating  two  of  his  com- 
rades in  prison,  Grenerals  Guidal  and  Lahorie,  he 
attempted  to  win  over  HuUin,  commandant  of 
Paris,  but  failed,  and  attempting  force,  was  over- 
powered. The  following  day  Malet,  Lahorie,  and 
Guidal  were  brought  before  a  court-martial  and 
condemned  to  death,  and  on  October  29th  they 
were  executed.  Consult  Lafon,  Histoire  de  la 
conjuration  de  Malet  (Paris,  1814). 

HAI/ET,  Lucas.  An  English  novelist.  See 
Habbison,  Mart  Saint  Legeb. 

KALFATTI,  roAl-fi&t't4.  Giovanni  Fbancesco 
Giuseppe  (1731-1807).  An  Italian  mathemati- 
cian, bom  at  Ala  di  Trento.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  begun  at  Trento,  but  at  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  Verona,  where  he  entered  a 
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college.  ;.  There  he  ahawed  sucIl  lemulmble 
mBthematiceJ  abili^  that  he  w&a  invited  to  Bo* 
logiu  at  the  age  of  eeventeen,  where  he  carried 
on  liiH.  studies  at  the  univeriity,  coming  under 
the  influence  of  Riccati  in  mathematics  and 
Basei  in  phjaics.  In  1T71  he  wa's  made  professor 
of  higher  mathematics  at  Ferrara,  a  position 
which  he  filled  for  about  thirtj  years.  Malfatti 
is  chiefl;  known  to-day  far  an  interesting  prob- 
lem which  he  proposed  in  a  memoir  published  in 
1603,  and  of  which  he  gave  the  first  solution. 
The  prubletn  is  as  follows:  In  a  triangular  prism 
to  inscribe  three  cylinders  of  altitude  equal  to 
that  of  the  prism  and  of  msEimum  volume,  and 
so  that  the  remaining  volume  of  the  prism  shall 
be  a  minimum.  The  problem  reduces  to  the 
simpler  one:  To  inscribe  in  a  given  triangle 
threft  circles  each  tangent  to  the  other  two  and 
to  two  Bides  of  the  triangle.  The  history  of  the 
problem  has  been  written  several  times.  Con- 
sult Boncompa^i,  Bulletlino  di  bibliografia  e  di 
storia  delle  ademe  matematiohe  e  fiaiohe,  vol. 
ix.  (Rome,  1876)  ;  also  Baker,  "The  History  of 
Ualfatti'B  Problem,"  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  FliOa- 
eophical  Society  of  Wathinglon,  vol.  ii.  (Wash- 
ington, 1874). 

KAUrEABANCE  {Ft.  malfaieanee,  evil-do- 
ing, from  malfaitant,  doing  evil,  from  tnal,  from 
Lat.  maliu,  bad  -H  faitant,  pres.  part,  of  faire, 
from  Lat.  facere,  to  do).  Doing  an  unlawful 
act.  Often  used  in  contrast  with  mitfeatanee 
(q.v.),  and  with  non-fea»anix  (q.v.).  An  agent 
or  servant  is  always  personally  liable  for  mal- 
feasance, although  the  unlawful  act  has  been 
commended  or  ratified  by  the  principal  or  master. 
It  is  often  provided  by  statute  that  malfeasance 
in  office  shall  subject  the  offender  to  removal 
from  office  or  position  of  trust  or  to  criminal 
prosecution.  In  such  connection  the  term  has 
been  uniformly  interpreted  as  involving  the  idea 
of  evil-doing,  of  conscious  transgression  of  legal 
duty.  An  administrator  or  executor,  a  guardian, 
a  trustee  of  a  private  fund,  or  a  director  of  a 
corporation,  or  any  person  in  lilce  position,  is 
guilty  of  malfeasance  when  he  wrongfully  di- 
verts the  assets  of  the  estate  or  the  corporation, 
or  when  he  mingles  them  with  his  own  funds  and 
uses  them  for  his  own  purposes.  Consult  the  au- 
thorities referred  to  under  Ckiuinai.  Law; 
Tobt;  Tbubt;  etc 

KALPOBMATION  (from  Lat.  nvafus,  bad  + 
formatio,  formation,  from  formare,  to  shape, 
from  forma,  shape).  The  abnormal  process 
which  (?ives  rise  to  an  organ  or  whole  plant 
whose  form  is  strikingly  dilTerent  from  the  ordi- 
nary; by  metonymy,  the  organ  or  plant  itself, 
also  called  a  monstrosity.  The  term  malforma- 
tion is  applied  most  properly  to  a  grotesque 
form,  and  particularly  to  one  in  which  the  de- 
parture from  the  normal  is  apparently  unre- 
lated to  its  function.  The  term  cecidium  has 
been  proposed  to  include  gatls  and  malformations, 
the  cause  being  indicated  by  prefixes.  That 
branch  of  biological  science  which  deals  with  mal- 
formations is  known  as  teratoloffy. 

The  distinction  between  malformations  and 
variations  is  wholly  arbitrary.  Almost  all  cul- 
tivated plants  have  been  brought  to  their  present 
state  of  perfection  by  cumulative  selection,  the 
desired  variations  beine  fixed  by  proper  breeding 
until  a  race  has  been  developed.  The  organs  in 
thrae  cultivated  races,  however,  differ  from  those 
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of  the  wild  original  oftentimes  far  more  than  da 
those  aberrant  forms  which  are  called  malforma- 
tions.    The  one,  however,  has  arisen  slowly  by 
gradations  i    the   other   has   appeared   suddenly. 
Suddenness   of   origin,   therefore,   is   one   of  the 
criteria   of   malformation.      Malformations   may 
be   due  to  any   local   disturliance   of   the  usual 
course  of  growth  and  development;  for  instance, 
local  or  general  disease.     Xx>ca!  disease  is  often 
produced  by  the  presence  of  either  an  animal  or 
a  plant  parasite,  which  produces  malformations 
known  as  galls.     Other  malformations  are  due 
either  to  the  action  of  external  conditions,  such 
as  light  and  moisture,  or  Ut  causes  which,  being 
entirely  unlcnown,   are  assumed  to  be   intemfil. 
Little  has  as  yet  lieen  done  in  the  experimental 
study  of  malformations,  but  since  plant  organs 
are   remarlub^   plastic,   it   is    scarcely   to    be 
doubted  that  the  spe- 
cific  action   of   exter- 
nal   agents    will    yet 
be  demonstrated.     In 
very  few  tases,   how- 
ever, can  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  mal- 
formations be  given  at 
present.     There  is  no 
question  that,  having 
once     occurred,     mal- 
formations    may     be 
transmitted      to      the 
offspring.        Horticul- 
turists   are    familiar 
with   many    instancca 
of    this.      Malforma- 
tions are  known  in  all 
groups   of  plants,  ea- 

Cially  amouc  the 
get  ferns  and  seed 
plants.  Nearly  4000 
V  species  in  these  two 
groups  have  produced 
monstroaities  which 
have  been  described. 
Only  a  few  of  the 
moreimportant  claaaes 
of  deviation  from  the 
normal   can    be    tnen- 

( 1 )  8uppre»axoH. — 
For  unknown  reasons 
organs  may  entirely 
^1tS^;"«'?^t)'  '«"  ^  appear  or  they 
may  be  arrested  in  a 
very  young  state,  so  that  they  do  not  beeome 
evident,  or  they  may  be  dwarfed  by  stoppage 
of  growth  when  partially  developed.  All  pos- 
sible gradations  occur  between  organs  of  normal 
siie  and  those  thmt  are  completely  suppressed. 
(2)  Hypertrophy. — From  equally  unknown 
causes  an  organ  may  develop  to  an  extraor- 
dinary size  without  undergoing  any  noteworthy 
change  in  form.  It  is  common  to  ascribe  hyper- 
trophy to  an  excessive  supply  of  food,  but 
other  stimuli  must  certainly  operate.  Young 
shoots  of  heavily  pruned  trees,  or  suckers  from 
the  stems,  often  have  all  organs  immensely  en- 
larged. (3)  Conereicence  is  a  term  applied  to 
the  actual  union  of  parts  in  the  course  of  their 
development.  Such  unions  are  not  common.  mo"t 
of  the  cases  of  apparent  union  being  explicabte 
in  an  entirely  different  fashion.  Thus  the  apper 
ent  union  of  flower  parta  is  due  to  the  growth 
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Flowib.)     Actual  union  i»  due  to  the  adhesi 
of    foUDg    surface    cells    of    organs    which    an 
closeljr  crowded  as  they  are  forming.     The  union 
is   seldom   Qrm,  and 
slight   pressure   luf- 
.   flcea  to  separate  the 
adherent  parts  with- 
out real  tearing.  (4) 
Faacialion.  —  Stems, 
normally  cylindrical, 
sometimes  develop  in 
a  flattened  form,  sev- 
eral  to   many  times 
the    ordinary    diain- 
118.1.  wLurroi. OFT.. n^w.1    eter  in  one  direcUon 
FABTL  and    not    unusually 

LongltDdInK]  Hctloa  at  Bppla    thickened       in       the 

SS^M  aiS'Su™;!!?^'™!?  "*''"■  *^'8-l-)  Not 
ODllcd   Into  a  msu  abont  th«    infrequently  one  edge 

piauis.  Hsn  s&cb  Hi  la  dU-  of  this  broad  stem 
""'■ .  grows   more   rapidly 

than  the  other,  when  it  becomes  curved  edgewise, 
crosier- like.  The  ridges  and  grooves  on  the  surface 
suggest  the  union  of  several  normal  stems.  Con- 
trary to  appearance,  however,  such  items  are  not 
ordinarily  due  to  congenital  union  of  independent 
stems,  each  from  a  single  bud,  but  are  produced  by 
the  simultaneous  development  of  several  buds  in 
line.  Fasciation  is  veij  common  in  rapidly 
growing  stems,  which  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  food  and  water.  The  young  ahoota  of 
asparagus,  the  flower  stalks  (scapes)  of  the 
dandelion,  and  young  shoots  from  severely  pruned 
trees  frequently  furnish  fine  examples.  ( 6 ) 
Solution. — In  most  seed  plants  some  of  the  foliar 
or  floral  structures  are  ordinanlv  developed  in 
circlea  or  whorls  or  in  a  crowoed  spiral.  If 
nowhere  else,  this  is  certain  to  occur  in  the  flow- 


the  cluster,  leaving  it  surrounding  the  stem. 
While  branches  ordinarily  occur  In  the  axils  ol 
foliage  leaves,  they  do  not  usually  develop  in  tht 
aiils  of  floral  leaves.  This  may  occur,  however, 
and  a  short  branch  bearing  a  complete  flower  may 
arise  in  the  axil  of  each  petal  or  sepal.  (Fig. 
4.)  Some  double  flowers  are  made  extra-double 
by  this  sort  of  proliferation.  A  form  of  prolifera- 
tion in  the  flower,  when  the  branches  show  a 
tendency  to  separata  readily  from  the  parent,  to 


separated  by  consider- 
able lengths  of  stem  and 
the  flower  loses  its  char- 
acteristic form.  Not  in- 
frequently at  the  same 
time  the  petals  lose 
their  brighter  hues  and 
become  greenish.  (6) 
Proliferation  is  a  con- 
tinued growth  of  an 
axis  whose  ^owth  is 
normally  flmshed,  or 
the  development  of  a 
branch  from  growing 
points  which  ordinarily 
either  are  not  formed  at 

_ all  or  remain  dormant. 

StraKb«rrT  "Itli  aiiiDor-  Thus  the  formation  of  a 
msilT  ■topped  bj  dourer  flower  Usually  cheeks 
B£.'??.SS,l-'°""*'''°"*  the  terminal  (growth  of 
the  axis  on  which  it  oc- 
curs, but  in  the  pear  and  apple  it  not  infre- 
quently resumes  its  growth  after  the  fruit  has 
begun  to  form  and  develops  a  leafy  twig  be- 
yond it.  (Fig.  3.)  In  a  similar  way,  a  flower 
duster,  auch  as  the  head  in  asters  and  sun- 
flowers, ordinarEiy  cheeks  the  growth  of  the 
axis,  but  occ«Bioual1y  it  is  prolonged  through 


3.  Iiongltndlna]  ••ctloa.  1.  Eitsrnal  Tl«». 

Flo.  4.  FBouriaou*  soai. 

Tha  'blp'  laabaent:  aapals,  >.  iMf-Uks;  patala.p.ansltact- 

th«ie  a  whorl  of  Ave  to'llsRa  ]aa*M.  Tha  ail*  ia  pro- 
langri  ftboTe  the  calji  and  bejond  (ha  Kalea,  cutjIdb 
tollag*  Ihth  aod  a  flower  bnd. 

develop  roots,  or  to  become  bulb-like  and  repro- 
duce tne  plant  readily,  is  called  vivipar^   (q-v,|. 
|7)       Tor»ion. — Stems     normally     straight,     or 
leaves  normally  flat,  may  through  more  extensive 
growth  of  one  part  or  another  be  twist«d  or 
crinkled.  -    Lettuce    leaves 
show   a   crispate   form   on 
a  large  scale  (Fig.  0)  and 
twisted  stems  are  extreme- 
ly common.     (S)  Abnormal 
branching  of  leaves  is  not 
infrequent.     Clover  leaves, 
normally  with   three  teaf- 
leU   (branches),  are  often 
found   with    lour   or    Ave, 
or  even  as  many  as  seven. 
The  leaves   of   the   dahlia, 
hickory      ( Fig.     T ) ,     and  r,g  g 

many  other  plants  shaw  n«i]iar  pelortaotrto- 
pimilar  deviations  from  the  lat-  BTa-apnrrad  sepsis 
normal.  Abnormally  re-  X"'"™""  nonnaUr 
peated  branching  in  flower 

clusters  is  also  common  (Fig.  8).  (9)  Pelaria. 
— Irregular  flowers,  that  is,  those  in  which  soma 
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parta  are  Ur^r  or  of  a  different  stiBpe  from  the 
others,  sometimes  develop  all  the  parta  of  like 
form  and  size.  Thus  the  feltow-and-orange 
flower  of  'butter-and-egga'  or  'toad-flax'  has  UEual- 
Iv  one  spurred  petal;  but  not  infrequently  all 
five  of  the  petals  become  spurred,  and  the 
flower  is  then  radiallj  symmetrical.  (Fig.  6.)  A 
similar  but  reverse  change  occurs  when  flow- 
ers which  are  radially  symmetrical  beoome  un- 
symmetrical,  aa  when  the  tubular  ray  flowers 
of  the  wild  chryaamthemum  or  aster  develop 
ligulate  corollas.  This  is  quite  as  monstroaB 
a  form  as  the  opposite,  but  has  not  been  in- 
cluded among  malformations.  (10)  Trtuufor- 
motion   of   floral    parts    is   extremely   i 
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Uowlag  abnormally  bnncbed  tcrtnlnal  Isaflet. 
gans,  occurs  most  commonly  In  the  floral  imont. 
Some  double  flowers  owe  their  origin  puiel;  to 
this     phenomenon. 
The     increase     may 
affect  the  number  of 
parts  in  a  whorl,  o 


umbe 


of 


Thus  sepals,  normally  green,  may  grow  into 
petal-like  form  and  color ;  while  petals  may 
take  the  shape  and  function  of  stamens  and  pis- 
tils. Transformation  of  this  sort,  that  is,  from 
a  less  specialized  into  a  more  specialized  organ, 
is  not  so  frequent,  and  the  organs  are  usually 
very  imperfect.  Transformation  in  the  other 
direction,  that  is,  from  specialized  to  less  spe- 
cialized organs,  is  so  common  that  they  are 
scarcely  thought  of  as  malformations.  Thus 
pistils  and  stamens  may  develop  as  petals,  a 
transformation  which  occurs  in  most  double 
flowers;  petals  may  be  transformed  into  sepals, 
or  even  into  imperfect  falince  leaves.  Indeed,  all 
fMtrts  of  the  flower  may  be  developed  as  irregular 
green  leavea,  of  which  the  so-called  'green  rosea' 


whorls.  In  the  Ba- 
hia  or  navel  orange 
an  additional  num- 
ber of  carpels  is  reg- 
ularly produced,  and 
an  imperfect  fruit 
develops,  inclosed  by 
the  larger  one.  The 
Bo-called  'two-story 
applies'  have  their 
origin  in  a  similar 
change.  Occasionally 
the  additional  car- 
pels are  lateral  to 
the  others,  in  which 
case  an  imperfect 
fruit  may  be  devel- 
oped alongside  -  the 
more  perfect  one- 
Mai  format  ions  di  f- 
fer  strikingly  from 
galls  in  the  process 
of  their  formation, 
which  is  due  to  in- 
trinsic causes, where- 
as galls  result  from 

such  as  the  presence 

in  the  plant  tissues 

of    insects,   mites,   worms, 

etc.,    or    from    the    secret 


if  plastalii 
LHuj  DTimraHa ;  tbfl  nor- 
loreBmnR  I*  loniMd  (< 
1  Oaglt  flomn. 

fungi,  slime   tndds. 
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tures,  or  from  the  presence  of  both  orsaniBms  suggested  afterwards  architectural  subjects,  and 

and  secretions.    Like  malformations,  galls  maj  studies  in  Dtisseldorf  and  Paris,  where  he  was 

appear  upon  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  or  flowers,  influenced  by  the  works  of  Troyon,  led  him  to  the 

and  may  present  very  diverse  abnormalities,  par-  production  of  pictures  in  which  animals  formed 

ticularly  as  to  their  external  form  and  to  the  the  prominent  feature.    Specimens  of  these  vari- 

peculiar  and  special  tissues  which  compose  them,  ous  phases  are  a  "View  in  Verona,"  and  "Bava*' 

BiBUOOBAFHT.    The  most  important  works  ara  rian  Alpine  Pasture,"  both  in  the  New  Pina- 

the  following:  Moquin  Tandon,  EUmenia  de  iera-  kothek  at  Munich;  "Shepherd's  Morning  Greet- 

tologie  v4g4iale   (Paris,   1841)  ;   Masters,  Vege-  ing,"  in  the  Stuttgart  Gallery;  and  "Sheep  in  an 

table  Teratology  (London,  1869)  ;  Penzig,  Pfia/n-  Approaching  Storm." 

2en^era<o{o^6  (Genoa,  1890-04),  in  which  the  ex-  MALIBRAN,    mft'l^'braw',    Mabia    Felicita 

tensive  literature  up  to  its  date  is  cited.  SeeGAixs.  ( 1808-36 ) .  A  French  mezzo-soprano  opera  singer, 

MATiHERBE,  m&'lAry,  Fban^is  de  ( 1656-  bom  in  Paris.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Manuel 

1628).    A  French  poet  and  critic,  bom  at  Caen.  Garcia    (q.v.),  the  famous  Spanish  teacher  of 

Though  Malherbe  himself  wrote  very  little  poetry  singing.     At  the  early  age  of  seven  she  was  a 

of  any  value,  he  did  much  to  imbue  his  contem-  pupil  of  the  famous  Fanseron;  at  flfteen  she  be< 

poraries  with  a  critical  sense.     Malherbe  came  came  a  pupil  of  her  father,  and  two  years  later 

after  the  individualism  of  the  Renaissance  had  made  an  extraordinarilv  successful  d^but  in  Iion- 

spent  its  originality.    Intellectual  lassitude  found  don,  after  which  her  father  attempted  to  establish 

its  expression  in  criticism,  and  this  found  its  the  Italian  opera  in  New  York,  but  without  suc- 

natural  voice  in  Malherbe,  who  expressed  exact-  cess.    There  she  married  M.  Malibran,  a  French- 

ly  the  state  of  mind  of  the  cultured  men  of  roan.  After  her  husband's  failure  in  business  she 

his  time,  and  heralded  all  that  is  typical  in  the  returned  to  the  stage,  and  was  received  with  great, 

literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  he  enthusiasm  in  France,  England,  Germany,  and' 

was  far  from  typical  of  its  varied  genius.    With  Italy.    Her  first  marriage  having  been  dissolved, 

him  the  temper  of  mind  that  prefers  order  and  she  married  De  B4riot,  the  famous  violinist,  in 

rule  to  originality  and  individuality  began  to  1836;  but  in  September  of  that  year  she  died  at 

dominate  French  literature.    This  temper  is  rep-  Manchester,  whither  she  had  gone  to  take  part 

resented  by  Malherbe  rather  than  caused  by,  him.  in  a  musical  festival.    Malibran  was  a  woman  of 

His  Works  (1630),  besides  translations  and  cor-  generous    impulses    and    magnetic    personality, 

respondence  of  much  historic  interest,  consist  of  which,  coupled  with  a  voice  of  unusual  range 

126  poems  and  a  Commentaire  sur  Deeportea.  and  flexibility,  served  to  make  her  one  of  the  most 

The  only  poem  that  survives  in  popular  memory  popular  and  successful  prima  donnas  of  modem 

*  is  the  rather  frosty  Ode  of  Consolation  to  his  times.     Consult  Nathan,   Life   of   Mme,   Maria 

friend  Du  Perrier  on  the  loss  of  his  daughter.  Malibran  de  B4riot  (London,  1846). 

Malherbe  had  a  cosmopolitan  training  in  Nor-  MAXIC  (mft^Ik)  ACID,  C«H«0».    An  organic 

mandy,  Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  Basel,  and  en-  substance  of  which  three  modifications  are  theo< 

joyed    Court   patronag^   through    life.     It   was  retically  capable  of  existence.     When  actually 

this  that  gave* authority  to  his  linguistic  and  obtained,  these  three  modifications  are  found  to 

rhetorical    dicta,    which    helped    essentially    to  possess  the  same  chemical  properties  and  to  differ 

make   the    French   of   Paris    the   standard   for  from  one  another  only  in  one  of  their  optical 

France  and  to  give  French  thinkers  the  ideal  properties:  viz.  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane 

of  logical  precision  and  clarity  that  has  since  of  polarized  light. 

been  their  enduring  characteristic.  His  exag-  (1)  The  modification  of  malic  acid  that  is 
geration  of  the  value  of  correct  diction  and  usually  met  with  is  found  widely  distributed  in 
prosody  was  at  the  time  a  necessary  protest  the  plant-world.  The  name  malic  is  derived  from 
against  the  careless  negligence  of  genius,  though  the  Latin  malump  an  apple,  the  acid  having  been 
his  ideas  were  carried  to  excess  by  his  criti-  first  discovered  by  Scheele  in  unripe  apples 
eal  successors,  of  whom  the  chief  was  Boileau  (1786) ;  but  the  acid  occurs  also,  either  in  the 
(q.v.).  Malherbe,  though  he  loved  to  be  called  a  free  state,  or  combined  in  the  form  of  salts  {mal- 
tyrant  of  words,  was  a  student  of  popular  ate«),  in  gooseberries,  currants — in  fact,  in  most 
phraseology,  even  to  the  language  of  the  markets,  acidulous  fruits.  It  may  be  readily  prepared  by 
and  took  thence,  as  he  did  from  his  poetic  prede-  boiling  the  expressed  juice  of  unripe  mountain- 
lessors,  whom  also  he  affected  to  despise,  what  he  ash  berries  with  milk  of  lime,  and  dissolving  the 
found  to  his  purpose.  His  Works,  first  collected  precipitated  neutral  calcium  salt  in  hot  nitric 
in  1630,  were  recited  in  1666,  1767,  1842.  and  acid  diluted  with  water;  the  acid  calcium  salt 
best  by  Lalanne  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1860-66).  These  thus  produced  is  decomposed  with  oxalic  acid,  the 
editions  contain  the  Life  by  Racan,  Malherbe*s  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  removed  by  flltra- 
contemporary  and  pupil.  Among  the  more  recent  tion,  and  the  filtrated  solution  of  malic  acid 
studies  of  Malherbe  may  be  named  Bnmot,  La  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  manner  malic 
doctrine  de  Malherbe  (Paris,  1891) ;  Allais,  Mai-  acid  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  colorless, 
herbe  et  la  po^ie  frangaise  (ib.,  1892)  ;  Bou-  deliquescent  crystals  that  melt  at  100°  C.  and  are 
rienne.  Points  obscurs  et  nouveauw  de  la  vie  de  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  solu- 
Malherbe  (ib.,  1896)  ;  Due  de  Broglie,  Malherbe  tions  have  the  power  of  turning  the  plane  of 
(ib.,  1897)  ;  Gast^,  La  feunesse  de  Malherbe  (ib.,  polarized  light  to  the  left. 

1890)  ;  Amould,  Anecdotes  incites  sur  Malherbe  (2)  The  second  modification  of  malic  acid  may 

(ib.,  1892)  ;  Bourienne,  Malherbe  (ib.,  1893).  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  ordinary  tartaric 


m&n^,  Chbibtian   (1832—).     A  Ger-  acid.    Its  solutions  have  the  power  of  turning  the 

man  painter,  bora  at  Broekhuizen,  near  Utrecht,  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right. 
In   his   infancy   he  went  with    his   parents   to         (3)  The  third  modification  of  malic  acid  may 

WUrttemberg.     Here  he  practiced  wood-carving  be  prepared  by  a  variety  of  chemical  methods; 

at  first,  but,  after  his  removal  to  Munich,  in  it  has  been  obtained  from  mono-bromo-succinic, 

1867,  took  up  landscape  painting.  A  visit  to  Italy  fumaric,  and  malk  acids,  and  from  certain  other 
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Bubstanees.    But  whatever  the  way  in  which  it        The  common-law  crimes  of  malice  are  libel, 
is  made,  it  is  foimd,  on  examination,  to  be  noth-  murder,  and  arson ;  and  there  are  now  numerous 
ing  but  tin  intimate  mixture  of  precisely  equal  statutory  malicious  crimes,  of  which  malicious 
parts  of  the  first  two  modifications.    It  is  optical-  mischief  and  malicious  injury  to  property  are 
ly  inactive  because  its  components  turn  the  plane  common    examples.      Libel,  slander,    slander    of 
of  polarized  light  in  opposite  directions  and  so  title,  malicious  prosecution,  false  arrest,  abuse 
neutralize  each  other's  rotatory  power.    Though  of  process,  are  all  torts  involving  malice  in  their 
very  similar  in  most  of  its   properties  to  Uie  commission,   but  as   has  been  pointed  out  the 
levo-rotatory  modification,  it  is  foimd  to  be  less  malice  is  presumed  from  the  tortious  act.     Ex- 
soluble  in  water,  to  crystallize  somewhat  more  press  malice  of  a  tort-feasor  may  be  the  basis 
readily,  and  to  form  crystals  that  are  not  de-  for  a  verdict  of  the  jury  awarding  punitive  or 
liquescent.     The   separation   of   its   components  vindictive  damages  ( q.v. ) .    See  the  articles  treat- 
may  be  effected  by  the  crystallization  of  their  ing  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  and  cod- 
cinchonine  salts,   which  differ  from   each  other  suit  the  authorities  there  cited, 
considerably  in  their  physical  properties.  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF.     In  its  broadest 
Chemically,  malic  acid  is  a  hydroxy-derivative  gense,  "any  malicious  or  mischievous  physical  in- 
of  succinic  acid,  into  which  it  is   readily  con-  j^ry  to  the  rights  of  another  or  to  thiwe  of  the 
verted  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  at  a  high         biic."    Whether  it  was  an  indictable  offense  at 
temperature.    The  chemical  relationship  of  malic  common  law  is  disputed;  but  it  has  long  been  a 
and  succinic  acids  is  shown  by  their  constitution-  p^^^ly  stetutory  offenBe  both  in  England  and  in 
ai  lormulas:  ^j^^  United  States.     One  of  the  leading  English 
CH(OH)  .COOH                       CHfCOOH  stotutes  is  known  as  the  Black  Act,  from  a  sUte- 
Arr     nn                                    l^nr  ment  in  the  preamble  that  "several  ill-designing 
CHj.CC)OH                                  CHfCOOH  and  disorderly  persons  have  of  late  associated 
Malic  acid                                    Succinic  acid  themselves  under  the  name  of  blacks."    This  and 
According    to    the    theory    of    stereo-chemistry  a  large  number  of  other  statutes  were  replaced 
(q.v.),   the  existence  of  three  modifications   of  in  1861  by  a  criminal  consolidation  act  (24  and 
malic  acid  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  molecule  of  26  Vict.,  c.  97 ) ,  which,  with  ite  amendmente,  ex- 
the  acid  contains  a  carbon  atom  to  which  four  tends  the  offense  of  malicious  mischief  to  mali- 
different  atomic  groups •  are  linked:  viz.  H,  OH,  cious  injuries  to  most  buildings,  to  fish-ponds, 
COOH,  and  CHaCOOH.  and  various  other  classes  of  real  property,  and 
MALICE  (OF.,  Ft.  maWoe,  from  Lat  mamta,  Jo  almost  any  species  of  personal  pro^^        In 
badness,  from  ma/i*«,  bad).    While  malice  in  the  the  United  States  most  of  the  State  statutes  are 
ordinary  sense  mean^  an  evil  disposition  or  state  ?f  «weeping  and  detailed  m  their  provisions  aa 

of  mind  of  one  person  toward  another,  in  Uw  it  ^T  f h   ^S^^*"^*     ^"^  ^  IZ  J^"?^\fj:?"«;  ^^^I 

denotes  a  particular  state  of  mind  which  precedes  ?^?'»  the  offense  is  confined  to  a  limited  class  of 

and  causes  an  illegal  act.    In  general,  malice  in  ^"J""®*  *?  Pe™onal  property, 
law  may  be  said  to  be  the  conscious  violation  of        ^V"^"*,^  ^'^^  "^^^^  *^*  TiJ^'y  "  *?^"^ 

law  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  or  it  may  be  ?"Bt  be  malicious.    As  a  rule,  that  term  is  used 

the  stete  of  miid  involved  in  the  commission  of  ^^^^f  connection  m  ite  ordinaiy  sense;  that  is^ 

an  act  without  regard  to  ite  consequence  and  with-  •^^^^  "'f '«^»  ."^^^  }^^V1^  ,^*^«*^  T^^^'  """*  ^ 

out  regard  to  social  duty  and  thTrighte  of  others.  ?^«!^-    .^^S^^""*  J^  Blackstone  the  injury  must 
T.     .,1  1.            ii-ii-j           i                ..be  done  "eitter  out  of  a  spirit  of  wanton  crueltT 

It  will  be  seen  that  malice  does  not  neo^rily  „,  ^lack  and  diabolical  rivenge."    The  Supren^ 

involve  express  intent  to  commit  a  wrongful  act  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  dwlared  that  i^lice, 

or  conscious  violatioP  of  law,  although  it  may  j„  y,jg  connection,  is  "not  sufficiently  deitned  m 

do  8<^  and  usually  does.     Thus    one  who  de-  ^^^^  ^i,„„,  ^^j      ^f  ,„  ^^^  prohibited  by  law  for 

hberately  plans  to  destroy  another's  property  is  ^,,5^^  4,,^  defendant  has  no  lawful  ex^se,  but 

guilty  of  malicious  injury  to  property  if  he  car-  ^y^^  •„     ^„gt  ^  «itisiki  that  the  injury  was  done 

nes  out  his  plan;  but  he  would  also  be  guilty  of  «„4.\.*  „  „«;-;♦  rs*  /.^i^u»   Vi^4:i:^»   ^»  «.»^«.^» 

-,  i»         .*  XL        1.  J  I.  •  i.    f  out  01  a  spirit  01  cruelty,  iiostility,  or  revenue. 

the  same  offense  if  there  had  been  no  intent  or  Moreover  the  malice  must  be  entertained  aimbiat 

plan  to  destroy  property  if  he  did  the  act  in  it      \1  '     f  malice  must  De  entertainea  agau»^ 

feckless  disregird^of  the  safety  of  the  property^  ^^"^  owner  of  the  property,  not  ^mst  a  third 

r^  ,V  J*  J    "  .        "^^^^j   v«.   *•  i'^^r  y^:  person  or  the  property  injured.    These  doctrines 

The    so-called    doctrine    of    constructive    intent  {(,,  ^^^^^   V^  ^^  g^^^    especialty  where 

applies  to  malice.  ....  .    ^  the  statutes  define  the  offense  to  consist  in  the 

Malice  may  be  either  xmpltea  or  empre*»ed.  Im-  „5iw„i  5„fli^i,„  „«  .._i__«,.i  5„j„„  r«™.!„_-ii_ 

plied  malice  is  that  in  which  the  malicious  state  '""/"J  wAiction  of  unlawful  injury.  Occasionally 

*^1     .  "j  .  "^  "    _.j  *-       *i:         "'«"\«"»''  o'"'*  a  statute  makes  secrecy  in  domg  the  harm  an 

of  mind  18  presumed  from  the  commission  of  the  essential  element  of  the  crime.    In  all  jurisdic- 

act  with  whidi  the  defendant  is  charged.    Thus  ^j^^,  j^  j,  ,      ^^ct  defense  that  the  injury  w» 

murder,  which  is  a  crime  of  implied  malice,  may  .^^f^.,^  ■    thrdischarge  of  official  duty,  or  under 

\fT^  J  proving  that  the  defendant  com-  ^  t^^est  though  mistaken  claim  of  ^ght.    The 

mitted  the  homicide  without  apparent  legal  jus-  ^g,^  j^  ordinarily  classed  as  a  mi^eme«ior 

tiflcation     Malice  in  the  civil  law  of  torta  is  im-  ^       ,    although,  at  times,  it  is  decUred  a  felony 

plied  mahce.     Express  malice  is  that  which  re-  ^'*^J^'    Consult:  Harris.  Principlet  of  the  Criml 

quires  to  be  expressly  proved  and  which  is  not  ^,  j^^  (Lo„don,  1899) ;  Bishop.  cLmentoWes 

established  by  mere  proof  of  the  act  with  which  ^^    ,j^    j^  ^    of^tittori/    Grimes    (Chicago 

a  defendant  is  changed     Most  statutory  crimes  jgoj,     McClain,  TreatweZ  the  Crimincl  L^', 

requiring  malice  are  of  this  character     Thus  m  „  jf'^  AdminUtered  in  the  UnUed  State,  (Chi- 

case  of  malicious  injury  to  property  the  malice  ^^       1897) 
must  be  expressly  proved.     This,  however,  may        ^*  '*  _^ 

be,  and  usually  is,  accomplished  by  proving  cir-        MAIJCI0XJ8    PBOSECTTTION.      The   civil 

cumstences  surrounding  or  affectins;  the  commis-  wrong  or  tort  (q.v.)  of  having  prosecuted  a  per- 

eion  of  the  act,  but  not  from  proof  of  the  act  alone,  son    unsuccessfully,    maliciously,    and    without 
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probable  cause.     In  a  few  jurisdictions  it  has  able  cause  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  of  fact 

i>een  made  a  criminal  offense  by  statute.     It  is  The  truth  of  the  circumstances  alleged  to  show 

the  right  of  every  one  to  set  the  law  in  motion  probable  excuse  is  a  question  of  fact  which  is  to 

for  the  punishment  of  criminal  offenses  or  for  the  be  determined  by  Uie  jury;  but  whether,  admit- 

enforcement  of  his  individual  claims.    The  courts  ting  their  truth,  they  amount  to  probable  cause, 

have  ordered  that  "public  policy  requires  that  is  a  question  of  law  K>r  the  court.  Frequently  the 

parties  may  freely  enter  court  to  settle  their  person   sued   for   malicious   prosecution   proves 

grievances,  and  that  they  may  do  this  without  that  the  original  proceeding  was  taken  upon  the 

imminent  exposure   to   a   suit  for  damages   in  advice  of  counsel.     In  order  to  shield  himself 

case  of  an  adverse  decision  by  judge  or  jury."  behind  such  advice^  he  must  show  not  only  that 

In  order  to  recover,  the  plaintiff  must  estab-  he  consulted  reputable  and  capable  counsel,  but 

lish   by  proof:      (1)    That  the   prosecution   of  that  the  advice  was  based  upon  a  full  and  honest 

which  he  complaini^  was  instituted  by  the  de-  disclosure  of  all  the  material  facts  within  his 

fendant;  (2)  that  it  has  terminated  in  plaintiff's  knowledge  and  belief. 

favor ;    ( 3 )    that   the   defendant   acted   without        Probable  cause  having  been  proved,  the  plaintiff 

probable  cause;    (4)   that  he  acted  maliciously;  must  prove  malice  and  damage.    Malice,  in  this 

and  (5)  that  plaintiff  was  damaged  by  the  prose-  connection,  means  something  more  than  the  inten- 

cution.    If  he  fails  to  establish  any  of  these  fun-  tional  doing  of  a  wrongful  act  without  legal  ex- 

damental  facts,  he  loses  his  suit.  cuse.     It  is  not  a  legal  fiction.    It  involves  the 

While  it  must  be  shown  that  the  defendant  idea  of  a  malevolent  or  sinister  purpose;  not 
was  the  one  who  set  the  original  prosecution  necessarily  spite  or  hatred  against  an  individual, 
afoot,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  he  at-  but  at  least  an  improper  or  evil  motive  in  setting 
tended  to  it  personally.  He  may  have  set  the  the  law  in  motion.  Its  existence  is  a  question  for 
law  in  motion  through  an  agent.  Hence  a  cor-  the  jury,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  want 
poration,  a  joint-stock  company,  or  a  partnership,  of  probable  cause ;  but  the  jury  is  not  bound  to 
or  any  principal  may  be  liable  for  a  malicious  draw  that  inference  even  though  the  groundless- 
prosecution  in  which  only  an  agent  figured  per-  ness  of  the  prosecution  is  admitted, 
sonally.  Damage  may  be  shown  by  proving  that  it  was 

The  reason  for  requiring  a  termination  of  the  a  criminal  prosecution,  or,  it  being  a  civil  suit, 
original  suit  in  the  present  plaintiff's  favor,  be-  that  it  was  attended  by  an  arrest  of  his  person  or 
fore  allowing  him  to  sue  for  malicious  prosecu-  seizure  of  his  property,  or  scandal  to  his  repu- 
tion,  is  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  tation  (as  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  or  an  in- 
principles  on  which  law  is  administered  for  an-  quiry  into  his  sanity),  and  in  these  cases  he  need 
other  court,  not  being  a  court  of  appeal,  to  hold  give  no  evidence  of  special  loss.  "Such  a  prose- 
that  a  wrong  decision  was  made  in  the  original  cution  necessarily  and  manifestly  imparts  dam- 
case.  To  prevent  unnecessarv  litigation,  the  ages."  But  if  it  was  a  civil  suit,  imattended  by 
original  defendant  must  try  the  issue  tendered  any  of  the  incidents  above  referred  to,  he  must 
him  in  that  case,  and  must  then  establish  the  show  that  it  caused  him  special  loss  or  harm  in 
groundlessness  of  the  prosecution.  Of  course,  order  to  recover.  Even  though  he  is  able  to  show 
this  strict  rule  does  not  apply  to  a  proceeding  this,  he  will  be  defeated  in  England  and  in  many 
which,  from  its  nature,  does  not  admit  of  such  a  of  the  States,  upon  the  doctrine  that  "in  con- 
trial — for  example,  the  search  of  one's  house  templation  of  law  the  defendant  who  is  unreason- 
imder  a  warrant  for  the  discovery  of  stolen  prop-  ably  sued  in  a  civil  action  is  sufficiently  inderoni- 
erty  or  incriminating  evidence.  No  issue  is  here  fied  by  a  judgment  in  his  favor  which  gives  costs 
tendered  for  trial.  If  the  search  is  fruitless  against  his  opponent."  This  legal  fiction  is  los- 
and  was  instituted  without  probable  cause  and  ing  favor.  Consult  Newel,  Malicious  Prosecu- 
with  malice,  an  action  is  maintainable.  Where,  tion.  False  Imprisonment,  and  Abuse  of  Process 
however,  the  original  defendant  has  an  oppor-  (1892),  and  the  authorities  referred  to  imder 
tunity  to  establish  the  groundlessness  of  the  orig-  Tort,  such  as  Pollock,  Law  of  Torts  ( 7th  ed., 
inal  proceeding,  he  is  iKiund  to  show  a  legal  end-  London,  1903). 

i?''u°Ut'HiS[<!^"'i;!'^«v»L^r«'Joh°-'^'^^^^  MAUOHAMT  CATABBH.     An  infection 

It  IS  not  difficult  to  say  when  such  an  ending  Jia-a„  „«  -.-ttle  which  affects  mainlv  the  re.. 

has  been  reached.    A  final  decision  of  the  trial  „!!t!L;„H»?™«?t»^ %,!«?.     ?I    L.tiL^ 

court  or  magistrate  upon  the  merite  is  of  course  P'"*"^7  ""1 '^'?f"&*''^*-    ".T  1^,^^^ 

a   legal   detlrminatioii    so,   as   a   rule,   is   the  ?""  >"  an  enzoBtic  form  and  seems  to  persist 

voluntary  abandonment  of  the  original   prose-  \^  certain  localitiM.     The  period  of  incubation 

cution,  without  the  defendant's  request  and  con-  »  f*"'  «>"«  7^^-    ^he  disease  ordinarily  at- 

X  ^  tacks  young,  vigorous  animals,  and  begins  with 

x-*.,         .  •     1  J'       v        1.1     i.  -    :     A  J  a  chill  followed  by  high  fever.     The  eyelids  be- 

If  the  original  proceeding  honestly  terminated  ^^^  ^^^„^„  ^^^  (^^  4^  formation  is  abundant, 

adversely  to  the  defendant,  the  question  of  prob-  ,«,  unusuallv  sensitive  to   the  liffht 

able  cause  is  settled  against  him.    Even  though  i^f  J^f,*^  !{^«t  k?^^  ^if!i?!«!L  ff^JXJEh 

1.*  ^iv4^«:».  -  *«,r^*««i  r.«  *K«  ;.,^»»,»*if  ^^A  ««  There  are  thick  bloody  discharges  from  the  nose 
he  obtains  a  reversal  of  the  judgment,  and  on  ,    mouth       The    mortalitv    from    the    diseaM 

a  new  trial  the  decision  is  in  his  favor,  the  con-  *"„    ^'i"^^  ^n  ^.^^«t   i7an^.  !r«f    !J!ff^ 

«i..«:.^  ^4v^^     *  4.\.^  «««4.  ^^:«:^»  •^,»«:.»«       a 4.  ranges  from  50  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent.,  death 

elusive  effect  of  the  first  decision  remains.  At  occurring  in  from  one  to  four  w^ks  There  is 
least  such  is  the  prevailing  view  unless  the  origi^^  ^ood  specific  treatment  for  the  disease.    The 

nal  decision  was  obtained  fraudulently  ;alth^^^^  treatment  should  be  symptomatic.     Infected  ani- 

some  courts  treat  an  adverse  decision  which  has  ^^^^  ^j^^^,^  ^  .^^,^^^  *;„^  ^^^^^^  disinfected, 
been  reversed  on  appeal  as  prima  faae  evidence 

only  of  probable  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  a  MALIGNANT  DISEASE.  A  certain  dis- 
termination  of  the  original  prosecution  in  the  de-  ease  or  t}T>e  of  disease  which  tends  almost  in- 
fendant's  favor  does  not  prove  a  want  of  probable  evitably  to  a  fatal  issue.  The  tumors  character- 
cause  for  its  institution.  Whether  the  original  ized  as  malignant  are  cancer  and  sarcoma.  Some 
prosecutor  set  the  law  in  motion  without  prob-  epidemic  diseases  assume,  at  certain  times  and 
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in  particular  cases,  a  virulent,  rapidly  fatal  form,  MALION AKTB.    A  sobriquet  applied  bj  tbe 

and  this  is  called  the  malignant  or  fulminant  English  Parliamentarians,  in  1643,  to  thoee  who 

type  of  the  disease.     Among  such  diseases  are  adhered  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  refused  to 

scarlet,  typhoid,  and  malarial  fevers^  endocardi-  sign  the  Solemn  League  and  CSovenant,  for  which 

tis,  purpura   (qq.v.),  and  cerebro-spinal  menin-  see  Covenants,  The. 

gitis.     Other  maladies,  such  as  diphtheria  and  HAUONANT  TTTMO&.    See  TuMOS. 

diphtheria  renaered  much  less  dangerous  by  the  S^^ioUte  andT^^^ 

discovery  of  antitoxin ;  yet  malignant  cases  of  ^^      t*.  '  *i  jlj^lfK  •       1  ?    i  o  ?f    ^u  ♦t^ 

both  thTse  diseases  occasionally  STur.     Among  ^STknd^ep^e^^^^^^ 

other  diseases  which,  on  account  of  their  severity,  ^^^^^^^^^^  basalt. 

have  at  one  time  or  another  been  termed  malig-  MAIjINAO,   m&-l^nou.     A  town   of   Luzon» 

nant  are  Asiatic  cholera,  bubonic  plague,  per-  Philippines,  in  the   Province   of  Albay    (Map: 

nicious  anaemia,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  Philippme  Islands,  H  6).    It  is  situated  on  the 

('malignant  jaundice'),  and  anthrax  ('malignant  southwest  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lagonoy,  18  miles 

pustule').  north  of  Albay.     It  exports  large  quantities  of 

•u.A-rTlL-iT«-.Tm      •B-rrcimTT^ -n                    a  ^«™P-      PopulatiOU,  iu  1896,  10,296. 

ICAIJGNAKT    PXnSTTJLE.    or    Anthrax;  lurArrmpa  ^amx./     a*          *  t>  i  •          c 

WooL-SoBTEBs'  DISEASE;  ChiSon;  Milzbrand.  M^i^^^  '                  A  towu  of  Belgium.   See 
An    infectious    disease    produced   by   a   rod-like 

bacillus,  the  Bacillus  anthracia.  It  begins  with  MAIX,  m6l,  The.  ( 1 )  An  avenue  on  the  north 
an  acute  local  inflammation.  General  infection  o'  Saint  James's  Park,  London,  lined  with  rows 
may  result.  It  is  a  very  serious  and  generally  of  fine  trees.  (2)  An  avenue  in  Central  Park, 
fatal  affection.  Herbivorous  animals  are  espe-  New  York,  extending  from  the  Terrace  and  fonn- 
cially  susceptible ;  less  so  the  omnivora,  and  least  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  latter  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  all  the  camivora.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  of  landscape  effects  of  the  park, 
the  world.  In  man,  the  disease  is  always  ac-  XALLAUETr,  m&rUi-lQ^  Willabo  Francis 
quired  from  affected  animals.  Any  part  or  tis-  (1828—).  A  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
sue  of  an  animal  dead  from  anthrax  is  capable  Church.  He  was  bom  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  and  was 
of  communicating  the  disease.  The  dry  bacillus  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  in  1857;  he 
can  preserve  its  virulence  for  many  years,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1858;  w^as  pastor  of 
through  any  substance  to  which  it  may  become  churches  at  Sutton,  Boston,  Chelsea,  South  Bos- 
attached  the  disease  mav  be  communicated ;  even  ton,  and  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  was  presiding 
the  feet  and  probosces  of  flies  which  have  alighted  elder  of  the  Boston  district,  1882  to  1884.  He 
upon  the  diseased  animal  (having  in  its  tissues  was  a  member  of  the  General  Conferences  of 
the  bacillus)  or  upon  the  infected  product  may  1872,  1876,  1880,  and  1884,  and  was  elected 
carry  the  disease.  Ants  and  earth-worms  carry  bishop  in  1884.  His  official  episcopal  residences 
it  from  the  buried  animals  to  the  grass  above,  were  New  Orleans  (1884-92),  Buffalo  ( 1892-96)  ^ 
Some  minute  scratch,  abrasion  or  insect-bite  may  and  Boston  (1896—).  During  his  residence  in 
suffice  for  the  inoculation;  after  this  has  taken  New  Orleans  he  did  much  to  promote  the  in- 
place  there  comes,  in  a  few  hours,  itching  and  terests  of  New  Orleans  University  and  of  the 
imeasiness.    A  pimple  and  then  a  blister  follows,  Freedman's  Aid  Society. 

surrounded  by  a  brawny  induration  of  the  skin;  mALLABD    (OF.  malard,   malart,   probably 

and  OHiema,  with  very  great  swelling  of  ^  ^^^^   ^^^      m(wie,.male,    fr^m   Lat.    m«c«iiii 

The  inflammation  extends  along  the  lymphatics,  ^^j     f rom  mw,  man).    A  handsome  wild  duck 

and   the  neighboring  lymph-glands   are   swollen  (^„^  ^^^^^    J^^^^  \^  ^^      ^s  of  the  North- 

and  tender      There  ,s  often  l^igJ^  fever      Some-  ^^  Hemispheie  outside  of  the  tropics.     It   U 

times,  in  the  eyelid,  and  also  m  the  head,  hand,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^         ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

and  arm,  there  may  be  jery  great  (edema,  so  ^^     ^he  female  has  dusky  and  tewny-brown 

that  gangrene  may  result.     The  constitutional  gathers,  but  the  plumage  of  the  male  is  glossy 

symptoms  are  generally  very  grave  g^een    on    the   head,    pSrplish-chestnut    oS    thi 

The  infection  may  be  by  way  of  the  digestive  breast,  black  on  the  back,  and  a  finely  cross-barred 
tract,  from  eating  the  flesh  or  drinking  the  milk  giiver  gray  on  the  belly.  He  also  has  a  tuft  of 
of  diseased  animals.  There  is  then  intense  poison-  curly  feathers  above  the  teil.  The  mallard  is  the 
ing.  A  chill  occurs  followed  by  a  fever,  with  well-known  original  stock  of  the  common  do- 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  pains  in  the  legs  and  mestic  duck,  and  in  its  breeding  and  other  habits 
back.  There  may  then  be  shortness  of  breath,  it  closely  resembles  our  barnyard  birds.  It  is 
cyanosis,  great  anxiety,  and  restlessness  and  con-  rare  in  New  England,  and  breeds  mostly  north  of 
vulsions  or  spasms  of  the  muscles.  There  may  be  the  United  States,  making  its  nest  on  the  ground 
heniorrhapes  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Ma-  in  a  marsh,  and  lining  it  copiously  with  feathers, 
lignant  pustule  may  affect  many  individuals  to-  See  Duck  ;  and  Colored  Plate  with  Watkb-BIrds. 
gether  making  a  veritable  epidemic.  There  is  no  MALLABD,  mA'lttr',  Francois  Ernest  ( 1S3:^ 
domestic  treatment  of  malignant  pustule.  A  94).  A  French  engineer  and  mineralogist,  born 
surgeon  should  at  once  be  summoned.  The  site  at  Chflteauneuf-sur-Cher.  He  entered  the  Ecole 
of  inoculation  must  be  destroyed  by  cautery  or  Polvtechnique  in  1861,  and  two  years  afterwards 
caustic.  Injections  of  carbolic  acid  under  the  passed  to  the  School  of  Mines,  where  he  was  ap- 
skin  around  the  point  of  inoculation  may  pre-  pointed  professor  of  mineralogy.  In  1886  he 
vent  the  spread  of  the  infection.  Internally,  qui-  was  made  an  inspector-general  with  supervision 
nine  and  stimulants  are  appropriate.  See  Car-  over  the  departments  of  the  Northeast.  Besides 
BUNCLE;  Anthrax.  a  great  number  of  memoirs  on  scientific  suh- 
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jects,  he  wrote  an  important  Traits  de  criatalUh 
graphie  g4om4trique  et  physique  (1879-84)  ;  and 
produced  a  Carte  giologique  du  d^partement  de 
In  Haute-Vienne. 

MALLAKMT<»  m&aftr'mA^  Sx^PHAinB  (1842- 
98).  A  symbolistic  French  poet,  bom  in  Paris. 
He  was  professor  of  Ens^ish  in  the  Lvo6e 
Fontanes.  More  than  Paul  Verlaine  (q.v.)»  Hal- 
]arm6  led  the  Symbolistic  School  of  poetry.  In 
1876  he  aroused  attention  with  L^apr^a-midi 
d*un  faune,  illustrated  by  the  painter  Manet.  In 
1878  appeared  his  Petite  mythologie  d  Vu^age  dee 
classes  et  du  monde.  In  1880  he  published 
Les  dieuw  antiques:  nouvelle  mythologie,  and 
Beckford's  Vathek,  with  a  preface;  in  1886,  a 
translation  of  Poe's  Raven;  in  1887,  Poisies,  His 
rendering  of  Poe's  Poems  appeared  in  1888;  Vers 
et  prose  in  1893.  Some  readers  find  beauty  in 
Mallarm6,  but  to  most  readers  his  prose  and  his 
verse  seem  willful^  obscure.  Almost  from  the 
outset  his  poetic  efforts  were  the  talk  of  literary 
Paris.  Some  critics  regarded  him  a?  an  unusual 
phenomenon  and  tried  to  explain  him.  In  1895 
Lanson  expressed  the  widespread  opinion  that 
Mallarm6  was  a  poet  of  very  slight  value.  Gas- 
ton Paris  benevolently  remarked  that  Mallarm6 
was  worthy  of  study.  By  the  small  set  of  De- 
cadents and  by  their  admirers  he  was. heralded 
as  a  writer  of  the  highest  order,  but  he  had  few 
readers,  and  his  notoriety  soon  began  to  wane. 
About  Mallarm^  cluster  a  score  or  so  of  Sym- 
bolists. The  best  known  are  Henri  de  R^gnier, 
Jean  Mortos,  Emile  Verhaeren,  Fleming,  Gustave 
Kahn,  and  finally  Maeterlinck  (q.v.).  Consult 
Gosse,  Questions  at  Issue  (New  York,  1893). 

MALLEABILITY  (from  malleable,  Fr. 
malUahle,  from  ML.  malleare,  to  beat  with  a 
hammer,  from  Lat.  malleus,  hammer).  The  prop- 
erty which  certain  metals  possess  of  being  re- 
ducible to  thin  leaves,  either  by  hammering  or  by 
lamination  between  rollers.  The  order  in  which 
the  malleable  metals  exhibit  this  property  is  as 
follows:  gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  palla- 
dium, iron,  aluminum,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  cadmium, 
nickel,  cobalt.  Gold  far  surpasses  all  the  other 
metals  in  malleability,  being  capable  of  reduction 
into  films  not  exceeding  the  200,000th  of  an  inch 
in  thickness;  silver  and  copper  also  may  be  re- 
duced to  leaves  of  great  tenuity.  Although  ^\d 
and  silver  also  present  the  property  of  ductility 
( q.  V. )  in  the  highest  degree,  there  is  no  constant 
relation  between  the  two  properties ;  for  example, 
iron,  although  it  may  be  reduced  to  extremely 
thin  wire,  is  not  nearly  so  malleable  as  gold, 
silver,  or  copper. 

KALLEbOy  m&-lyftnc6.  A  province  of  Chile, 
bounded  by  Argentina  on  the  east,  the  provinces 
of  Cautin  on  the  south,  Bio-Bio  on  the  north,  and 
Arauco  on  the  west.  Its  area  is  2867  square 
miles.  It  is  mountainous  in  the  eastern  and 
western  parts  and  is  well  wooded.  Timber  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  products.  The  province  is 
traversed  by  two  railway  lines  and  had  a  popu- 
lation of  9*8,322  in  1895,  as  against  59,492  in 
1885.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
consists  of  Araucanian  Indians.  The  capital  is 
Angol   (q.v.). 

KAL^LEBY,  Gabrick  (1831-94).  An  Ameri- 
can ethnologist  and  soldier,  bom  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  I860,  and  practiced 
law  in  Philadelphia  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  Army, 


in  which  he  rose  to  the  brevet  rank  of  lieuten* 
ant-colonel.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  took 
charge  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau,  but  in  1876 
received  a  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
Among  his  publications  are:  The  Former  and 
Present  Number  of  Our  Indians  (1877) ;  A  Cal- 
endar of  the  Dakota  Nation  (1877);  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Sign  Language  Among 
the  North  American  Indians  (1880);  Israelite 
and  India:  A  Parallel  in  Planes  of  Culture 
(1889);  and  Picture  Writing  of  the  American 
Indians  (1893). 

XALOJBSOir,  Gboboe  Bbuce  (1826-98). 
An  English  author,  bom  in  London,  May  8, 
1826.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  College, 
and  served  thirty-five  years  in  India,  ten  of 
which  were  in  the  army  and  the  rest  in  Govern- 
ment positions.  He  was  sanitary  commis- 
sioner to  the  Government  of  India  (1866- 
68),  comptroller-general  of  military  finances 
(1869),  and  the  guardian  of  the  Mahara- 
jah of  Mysore  (1869-77).  He  obUined  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  1873.  He  died  March  1, 
1898.  Malleson  wrote  many  books,  dealing  most- 
ly with  India,  of  which  the  best  is  The  French  in 
India  (1868),  and  the  longest  is  The  History  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny  (1878-80),  a  continua- 
tion of  Sir  John  Kaye's  History  of  the  Sepoy 
War,  Among  his  other  works  are :  Recreations  of 
an  Indian  Official  (1872)  ;  Final  French  Strug- 
gles in  India  (1878);  History  of  Afghanistan 
(1879);  The  Founders  of  the  Indian  Empire 
(1882);  biographies  of  Akbar  (1890),  Dupleix 
(1890),  Clive  (1882),  Hastings  (1894),  Wel- 
lesley  (1889);  The  Refounding  of  the  German 
Empire  (1893)  ;  and  Lakes  and  Rivers  of  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  and  Hungary   (1897), 

KAI/LET  (originally  HALLOCH),  David 
(c.  1705-66).  A  Scotch  writer  and  poet,  born  near 
Crieff  (Perthshire).  He  studied  at  Edinburgh 
University,  and  afterwards  lived  principally  in 
London,  where  for  some  time  he  was  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  changed 
his  name  to  Mallet  when  he  went  to  live  in 
England.  He  was  at  first  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
Pope,  but  to  please  his  patron,  Bolingbroke,  he 
attacked  Pope's  memory  in  a  preface  he  wrote  for 
Bolingbroke's  Patriot  King  (1749).  Mallet  again 
sold  nis  pen  during  the  popular  indignation 
against  Admiral  Byng  in  1757.  His  works  in- 
clude: William  and  Margaret  (1724);  The  Em- 
curmon  ( 1728 )  ;  Verbal  Criticism  ( 1733 ) ; 
Amyntor  and  Theodora,  or  the  Hermit  (1747), 
poems;  and  some  mediocre  plays.  He  also  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  Poems  on  Several  Ocoa* 
sions  (1743  and  1762).  An  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  1769. 

KALLET,  John  William  (1832—).  An 
American  chemist,  son  of  the  physicist  Robert 
Mallet.  He  was  born  at  Dublin;  was  educated 
there  at  Trinity  College,  and  at  Gdttingen;  and 
in  1853  came  to  the  United  States  to  become 
chemist  of  the  (Geological  Survey  of  Alabama. 
He  was  professor  of  chemistrv  in  the  State 
University  (1856-60),  and  in  the  State  Medical 
College  until  the  Civil  War.  Mallet  served  on 
General  Rodes's  staff  and  as  manager  and  direc- 
tor of  the  ordnance  laboratories  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  After  the  war  he  was  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Louisiana  until 
1868,  when  he  went  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia.    With  his  father,  he  prepared  for  the 
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British  Association  a  catalogue  of  earthquakes 
(1852-58).  His  own  writings  are  mostly  con- 
tributions to  chemical  journals,  especially  Silli- 
man%  vol.  xvii.  sqq. 

HALOiOCIE;,  Wiluam  Hubbell  (1849—). 
An  English  theological  writer  on  social  questions. 
He  was  born  in  Devonshire,  and  educated  at  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won  the  Newdigate 
prize  of  1872  with  a  poem  on  The  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  He  was  intended  for  a  diplomatic 
career,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  lit- 
erature, spending  a  considerable  JP&rt  of  his 
life  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe.  His 
writings,  even  in  fiction,  have  generally  been 
occupied     to    a     large     extent    with     current 

Eroblems  of  thought  and  life.  In  philosophy  he 
as  aimed  at  showing  that  modem  science  can 
of  itself  offer  no  firm  basis  for  ethical  theory; 
under  this  head  comes  Atheism  and  the  Value  of 
Life  (1884);  his  most  powerful  book  in  this 
class  is  Is  Life  Worth  Living?  (1879),  a  cogent 
criticism  of  the  Positivist  position  as  set  forth  by 
its  own  advocates.  In  this  book  and  still  more 
in  Doctrine  imd  Doctrinal  Disruption  (1900),  he 
argues  for  a  sure  dogmatic  foundation  for  re- 
ligious belief,  and  his  logic  favors  the  Roman 
Catholic  d^urch,  with  which,  however,  he  did 
not  ritually  connect  himself.  In  The  New  Repuh- 
Ho  (1877),  under  thin  disguises,  several  of  the 
most  famous  Englishmen  of  the  time  ap- 
pear and  discuss  numerous  interesting  problems. 
Two  novels,  A  Human  Document  (1892)  and  The 
Heart  of  Life  (1895),  are  largely  occupied  with 
modem  aspects  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  as 
is  to  a  certain  extent  A  Romance  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  ( 1881 ) .  The  Old  Order  Changes 
is  a  counterblast  to  socialism  under  the  form  of 
fiction ;  and  this  is  the  standpoint  of  various  im- 
portant economic  works — Soctal  Equality {l^S2)  ; 
Property  and  Progress,  an  answer  to  Henry 
George  (1884)  ;  Classes  and  Masses  (1896)  ;  and 
especially  Aristocracy  and  Evolution  (1898). 
We  may  cite  also  The  New  Paul  and  Virginia 
(1878),  a  satire  on  modem  Positivism;  Tristram 
Lacy,  the  Individualist  (1899)  ;  and  some  vol- 
umes of  verse,  including  a  translation  of  part 
of  Lucretius  in  the  metre  of  Omar  Khayyam 
(1900). 

MALLOPH^AGA  (Neo-Lat  nom.  pi.,  from 
Gk.  fiaXXd^^  mallos,  wool  -•-  ^ycZv,  phagein,  to 
eat).  An  order  of  wingiess  parasitic  insects, 
commonly  called  *bird  lice*  or  'biting  lice.'  The 
latter  name  is  preferable,  since  they  occur  upon 
mammals  as  well  as  upon  birds,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  lice  of  the  hemipterous 
family  Pediculidce  (see  Louse)  by  possessing 
biting  mouth-parts.  They  do  not  suck  blood  as 
do  the  true  lice,  but  feed  upon  the  feathers  or 
hair  of  the  birds  or  mammals  upon  which  they 
are  found,  just  as  do  the  bird  mites.  (See  Mmc.) 
The  metamorphosis  is  incomplete;  the  body  is 
greatly  flattened  and  generally  hard;  the  head 
is  large  and  flat ;  the  antennae  are  short  and  from 
three  to  five  jointed ;  the  eyes  are  simple,  and  the 
jaws  are  usually  toothed  and  pointed.  The 
front  legs  are  short,  and  are  used  only  in  carrying 
food  to  the  mouth,  projecting  forward  beneath 
the  head  when  the  insect  is  at  rest.  The  other 
legs  are  strong,  and  the  whole  body  is  usually 
rather  hairy.  The  eggs  are  elongate-oval,  and 
are  fastened  singly  to  the  feathers  or  hairs  of 
the  host  animal.     The  young  issue  by  breaking 


off  a  circular  lid  at  the  free  end  of  the  egg* 
Five  species  of  bird  lice,  belonging  to  three  dis- 
tinct genera,  have  been  found  upon  the  common 
domestic  chicken.  Nearly  all  are  cosmopolitan 
species,  and  have  been  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Ooniocotes  hologaster  is  the  commonest  of 
these,  although  Ooniocotes  ahdominalis  is  also 
very  abundant.  Lipeurus  opaculua  is  a  common 
form  found  upon  pigeons,  and  Lipeurus  polytra^ 
pessiua  occurs  abundantly  upon  turkeys.  The 
domestic  cat  is  often  infested  by  Trichodectes 
subrostratus,  and  the  dog  by  Trichodectes  latus. 
The  habit  which  fowls  have  of  scratching  in  the 
dust  and  throwing  it  over  their  backs  is  an  in- 
dication that  they  are  infested.  The  best  remedy 
consists  in  the  free  use  of  pyrethrum  or  Persian 
insect  powder  and  of  kerosene. 

Consult:  Osborn,  Insects  Affecting  Domestic 
Animals  ( Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
1896);  Kellogg,  "A  List  of  the  Biting  Lice 
taken  from  Birds  and  Mammals  of  North  Amer- 
ica," in  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Nation- 
al Museum  (Washington,  1899). 

HAIiLOBCA,  mft-lyOr^kik.  One  of  the  Ba- 
learic Islands.    See  Majobca. 

KAI/LOBYy  Stephen  Russell  (1813-73).  A 
Cabinet  officer  in  the  Confederacy.  He  was  bom 
in  Trinidad,  W.  I.,  and  in  1832  was  appointed 
by  President  Jackson  inspector  of  customs  at 
Key  West.  About  1839  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  subsequently  served  in  the  Florida  War,  and 
from  1851  to  1861  represented  Florida  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
then  >7ithout  a  ship.  After  the  war  he  was 
imprisoned,  but  in  1866  was  released  on  parole, 
and  practiced  law  until  his  death. 

MALLOW  (AS.  malwe,  meahce^  from  Lat. 
malva,  from  Gk.  fiaXaxn^  malach^,  fiok&xv,  mo- 
loch^,  mallow,  probably  from  ftoMaaetv,  molot- 
sein,  to  soften,  from  ftioXaxSg,  malakos,  soft,  from 
Heb.  malluah,  marshmallow  from  m&lah,  to  flow, 
so  called  probablv  from  its  emollient  qualities, 
or  less  plausibly,  from  the  softness  of  the  leaves), 
Malva,  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Malvaceae.  The  species,  which  number  about 
30,  are  herbs,  or  more  rarely  shrubs.  The  com- 
mon mallow  ( Ma2t7a  sylvestris) , which  is  plentiful 
in  most  of  Europe,  and  in  America  on  waysides 
and  heaps  of  rubbish,  is  a  perennial,  with  rather 
large  bluish-red  flowers  on  erect  stalks.  The 
dwarf  mallow  ( Malva  rotundifolia ) ,  now  a  com- 
mon weed  in  America,  has  smaller  whitish  or 
reddish-white  flowers.  These  two  plants  and 
other  species  are  mucilaginous  and  somewhat  bit- 
ter. The  musk  mallow  {Malva  moschata),  not 
unfrequent  in  America,  has  a  faint  musk-like 
smell.  The  fibre  of  Malva  crispa  is  used  in  Syria 
for  textile  purposes,  and  the  fibres  of  many  spe- 
cies are  probably  fit  for  similar  use,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  young  leaves  of 
some  are  said  to  be  occasionally  used  as  boiled 
vegetables.  Malva  Alcea  resembles  the  musk 
mallow  in  general  appearance,  and  is  often  culti- 
vated. It  IS  a  perennial  with  deep  rose-colored 
flov/ers  often  veined  with  dark  red.  A  number 
of  cultivated  plants  are  often  called  mallows, 
but  most  of  them  belong  to  other  genera  of  the 
mallow  family. 

MAL1£A.  A  vernacular  name  in  Kamtchat- 
ka,  adopted  as  the  specific  designation,  and  acme- 
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times  used  as  the  common  name,  of  the  'hull'  or 
-Dolly  Varden  trout  (q.v.). 

ITATiMAQ.    SeeTABSiEB. 

ULAXJSAISOV,  m&l'm&'zON'  (Lat.  mala  man- 
«to,  evil  dwelling),  La.  A  chAteau  near  Ver- 
4Mille8,  France,  some  7  miles  west  of  ParlB,  known 
as  the  home  of  Josephine  Beauhamais  before  her 
marriaee  to  Napoleon,  and  after  her  divorce  in 
1809.  The  history  of  the  place  may  be  traced  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  obtained  its 
name  from  its  reputation  as  a  resort  for  out- 
laws. 

M  A  TiMESBUBY^  mftmz^Sr-I.  A  market- 
town  in  Wiltshire,  England,  20  miles  northwest 
of  Devizes  (Map:  En^and,  D  6).  It  is  an  in- 
teresting town,  picturesquely  built  on  an  emi- 
nence almost  surrounded  by  the  Lower  Avon.  A 
«astle  existed  here  in  the  seventh  century,  when  a 
monastery  was  also  founded.  The  celebrated 
chronicler  William  of  Malmesbury  was  a  monk 
in  the  abbey,  which  afterwards  became  a  cloth 
factory.  The  remains  of  the  abbey-church,  partly 
early  Norman  and  partly  decorated  English,  may 
still  be  seen.  There  are  several  other  relics  of 
antiquity  in  the  place.  It  was  the  burial  place  of 
Athelstan  and  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher 
Hobbes.  Population,  in  1891,  3000;  in  1901, 
2900.  Consult:  Regiatrum  Malmeaburienaef  ed. 
b^  Brewer  and  Martin  (London,  1879-81) ;  Per- 
kms,  Malmeahury  Abbey  (London,  1901). 

MALICESBXJBY,  Jamss  Habbis,  first  Earl 
of  (1746-1820).  An  English  diplomat,  educated 
at  Winchester,  Oxford,  and  Leyden.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
8helbume,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
embassy  at  Madrid.  His  skillful  diplomacy  there 
as  charge  d'affaires  at  the  time  of  tne  dispute  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  in  regard  to  the  Falk- 
land Islands  led  to  his  appointment  in  1771  as 
Minister  Resident  at  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  In  1777  he  was  made  Ambassador  to 
Russia.  The  state  of  his  health  compelled  him 
to  leave  Saint  Petershnrg  in  1783,  but  next 
year  he  accepted  from  the  Pitt  Ministry  the 
post  of  Minister  to  The  Hague.  In  1788  he 
brought  about  an  alliance  of  England  with  Hol- 
land and  Prussia,  which  service  gained  for  him 
the  title  of  Baron  Malmesbury.  Returning  to 
England,  he  entered  Parliament,  of  which,  in  spite 
of  his  long  absences,  he  had  been  a  member  since 
1770.  He  was  a  Whig  till  1793,  when  he  became 
a  supporter  of  the  Administration,  and  Pitt  sent 
him  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  England,  Prus- 
sia, and  Holland — ^a  mission  which  he  successfully 
discharged.  In  1794  he  arranged  the  marriage 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Caroline,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  His  fruitless 
negotiations  for  peace  with  the  French  Republic 
in  1796  at  Paris  and  next  year  at  Lisle  were  his 
last  ^  missions,  as  he  now  deemed  himself  in- 
capacitated by  growing  deafness  from  taking  fur- 
ther part  in  public  affairs.  In  1800  he  was  made 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  and  Viscount  Fitzharris. 
Consult:  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence  (4  vols., 
London,  1845)  ;  Lord  Malmeahury  and  His 
Friends  (London,  1870) ,  both  ed.  by  J.  H.  Harris, 
his  grandson;  Lord  Malmeshury'a  Embassy:  Of- 
ficial Documents  in  the  Neffotiations  at  Lisle 
(Edinburgh,  1797) ;  Auckland,  Journal  and  CoT' 
respondence  (London,  1861-62) ;  Stanhope,  Life 
«f  Pitt  (4  vols.,  London,  1861). 
Vou  XII.. 


ICAIiKESBTTBY,  James  Howabd  Habbi8» 
third  Earl  of  (1807-89).  An  English  statesman. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  as  a  Conservative  in  1841, 
but  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage  the  same 
^ear.  He  became  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  Lord  Derby's  first  Administration  (1852). 
Lord  Malmesbury  occupied  the  same  position  in 
the  second  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby  (1858-59), 
when  he  endeavored  to  prevent  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Sardinia  and  Austria.  In  1866 
he  became  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  remain- 
ing in  office  tiU  1868.  From  1874  to  1876  he 
was  again  Privy  Seal.  He  edited  the  Diaries  and 
Correspondence  of  his  grandfather  (London, 
1845)  ;  and  The  First  Lord  Malmesbury  and  His 
Friends  (London,  1870).  Consult  Memoirs  of  an 
Ex-Minister:  An  Autobiography  (London,  1884; 
4th  ed.  1885). 

MATilTRSBXJBY,  Wiluam  of.  An  English 
chronicler.    See  William  of  Malhesbubt. 

MATiMTQHATTB,  mi&rm^-ny&t^  (corruption 
of  the  Corsican  name  marmignaito) ,  A  spider 
of  the  genus  Latrodectus,  common  in  Southern 
Europe,  whose  bite  is  much  dreaded.  See  Spideb; 
and  compare  Tabantula. 

HALK'd,  mUKmS.  A  seaport  of  Sweden,  the 
capital  of  the  Lttn  of  MalmOhus,  and  the  third 
largest  city  in  the  country.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Soimd,  opposite  Copenhagen,  with  which  it  is 
connected  oy  ferry  (Map:  Sweden,  E  9).  The 
old  part  of  the  city  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
canals,  inside  of  which  the  old  fortifications 
have  been  razed,  and  their  sites  converted  into 
beautiful  parks  and  boulevards.  Among  tha 
most  prominent  buildings  are  the  fine  city  hall, 
built  in  1546  in  the  Dutch  Renaissance  style,  the 
old  Gothic  Church  of  Saint  Peter,  begun  in 
1319,  and  the  Governor's  residence.  The  Mai-  , 
m5hu8,  an  old  fortified  castle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  MalmO  is  an 
important  industrial  centre,  and  has  some  of  the 
largest  iron  works  and  foundries  in  the  country, 
besides  manufactures  of  railroad  and  tram  cars, 
textiles,  shoes  and  gloves,  tobacco,  brandy,  and 
chocolate.  It  is  the  terminus  of  eight  railroad 
lines,  and  has  the  largest  artificial  harbor  in 
Scandinavia,  with  regular  steamship  connection 
with  many  foreign  cities  besides  Swedish  coast 
towns.  Its  population  has  more  than  trebled 
since  1860,  and  in  1901  was  60357.  MalmO  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  its  name  was  MalmSghe,  or 
Malmhauge,  which  means  'sandbank.'  It  was 
then  a  fishing  village,  but  by  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was,  next  to  Copenhagen, 
the  largest  and  most  important  city  of  the  Dan- 
ish possessions.  During  the  wars  of  the  following 
period  it  declined  until  the  opening  of  its  har- 
bor in  1775,  when  its  prosperity  began  to  return. 
In  1658  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Sweden 
together  with  the  district  of  the  Sk&ne. 

'  HALKSTBdlC,  mfllm'strSm.  Bernttabd  Eus 
(1816-65).  A  Swedish  poet  and  author,  bom  in 
the  Province  of  Nerike.  He  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  and  afterwards  became  dean 
and  professor  of  ipsthetics  and  literature  there 
(1856).  His  poetical  works,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, have  placed  him  among  the  first  of  Swedish 
poets.  Thev  include:  Fiskarftickan  vid  TynnelsH 
(1839)  ('The  Fisherman's  Daughter") ;  Angelika 
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(1840),  an  elegy,  which  won  him  the  prize  of  about  1803.    Population,  in  1890,  4986;  in  1900» 

the   Swedish   Academy;   Julianua    (1841);    and  5935. 

Dikter  (1846-47).  Among  his  prose  writings  MALONE,  Edmond  (1741-1812).  An  English 
are  Litteratur  historiaka  Studier  (1860-61).  His  gcholar  and  editor  of  Shakespeare,  bom  in  Dub- 
complete  works  were  published  posthumously,  Hn,  October  4,  1741 ;  educated  at  Trinity  College,. 
SamUtde  Bkrifter  (1866-69).  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish  bar   (1767).     In 

MALMSTBSM,  JOHAN  August  ( 1829-1901 ) .  1777  he  settled  in  London  and  began  a  systematic 

A  Swedish  painter,  born  in  East  Gothland.    He  study  of  Shakespeare.    In  1778  he  published  his 

studied  at  the  Stockholm  Academy  for  six  years,  Attempt  to  Ascertain  the  Order  in  Which  the 

then  went  to  Dttsseldorf,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  P^V^  of  Shakespeare  Were  WHtten,    This  work,, 

where  he  became  a  pupil  of  Couture.    After  his  the  first  of  the  kind,  was  so  well  done  that  it  has 

return    (1867),  he  was  made   professor  at  the  withstood,  in  the  main,  the  most  recent  applica- 

Stockholm  Academy.    His  works  are  mainly  his-  tion  of  verse  tests.     In   1780  Malone  published 

torical,  taken  from  national  subjects.  two    important    volumes    as    supplementary    to 

«^«-r^       ./i*#^               A             ,,«,-,      »       A  Johnson's  edition  of  Shakespeare  as  revised  by 

^^^^^,^^^'^?,^^A^fT  (1851-).    A  G^         Steevens.      In    1790    appeared    his   edi- 

French  military  writer,  bora  at  Pin-le-Haras  in  ^^^^%^  ^^e  dramatist  in  ten  vSkimes.     At  hia 

Prae.     In  1879  he  became  editor  of  th^  Journal  ^eath,  April  25,  1812,  he  left  material  for  a  new 

de«  D^hata,  and   in    1886,   m  conjunction   with  edition,  which  was  prepared  by  James  BoewelU 

Berger-Levrault,  founded  the  Revue  de  Cavalene,  ^he  younger.    It  appeared  in  1821  in  21  volumes. 

His  most  important  works  are  the  summaries  or  ^^^  jg  j.^^^^  ^^  ^h^  Third  Variorum.     Though 

technical    descriptions    of    campaigns    that    he  ^^^  very  well  arranged  in  parts,  it  still  remains 

contributed  to  Muquardt;s  BtbhothSque  interna-  ^he  best  of  all  complete  critical  editions.   Malone 

ttonale  d'htatoxre  milUaire;  among  them  Cam-  ^as  been  called  dull;  he  was  also  hOwrious  and 

paffne  de  1805  enAllemagneet  en  /take  (1886) ;  painstaking.     He  also  edited:     The  Critical  and 

Campagnes    de    Qustave-Adolphe    (1887);    and  MUcellaneous  Prose  Works  of  Dryden,  contsLining 

Campagnes  de  Turenne  (1888).  ^  valuable  introductory  essay   (4  vols.,   1860); 

1CAIX)L0S,  m&-ld^U^8.  The  capital  of  the  took  part  in  the  Chatterton  controversy  with 
Province  of  BulacAn  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  Cursory  Observations  on  the  Poems  Attributed 
Philippines  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  £  5).  It  to  Thomas  Rowley  (1782)  ;  and  exposed  the  Ire- 
is  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Pampanga  Delta,  7  land  forgeries  (1796).  Consult  his  Life,  by  James 
miles  north  of  Manila  Bay.     It  has  a  telegraph  Prior  (London,  1864). 

stetion  and  lies  within  a  short  distance  of  a  MALONE,    John    (1854—).     An   American 

station  on  the  Manila  Railroad,  being  a  consider-  ^ctor  and  writer,  bora  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  but 

able  trade  centre.     It  was  the  first  capital  of  brought  up  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    In  1880  he  went 

the  so-called  Philippine  Republic,  proclaimed  by  ^^j^  the  stage  in  San   Francisco.     He   played 

the  natives  after  the  Spanish- American  War,  but  ^ith  Edwin  Booth   (1886-87),  Tommaso  Salvini 

was  soon  abandoned  by  the  insurgent  Govera-  (iggg.go),     Modjeska     (1897),     Mrs.     Langtry 

ment.      Population,    14,600,    almost    exclusively  (iggS),  and  Richard  Mansfield.     Later   he  de- 

Tagfllog.  voted  himself  to  the  writing  of  criticism. 

MAIiON^    mriON^    BENoiT     (1841-93).      A  MALOO   (mft^^)  CLIKBER.     An  East  In- 

French  socialist,  born  near  Saint  Etienne,  in  the  dian  climbing  plant.    See  Bauhiioa. 

Department  of  Loire      Because  of  his  rfgitation  maI/OBY,    or    MALLOBE,    Sir    Thomas 

on  behalf  of  the  Interaational  he  had  to  leave  (flourished  1470).    Author  of  the   Morte  d^Ar- 

France  for  some  years.    He  returned  in  1880  and  ^^^^     Nothing  certain  about  him  is  known  be- 

later  edited  the  Revue  Soctaliste  unt,l  his  death  ^^  ^j^^  ^        ^  gtatemente  in  the  preface  and 

at  Asniferes,  September  13,  1893     Malon  did  not  {^^  ^j^g.       p;^8age  of  his  famous  book.    He  was 

think   the   social    question   to  be   as   simple   as  ^  knight,  and  hii  translation  was  completed  in 

did   the   German    SociaUsts,   and   believed   that  ^^^^  ^f^^^           ^^  ^j^^  ^i      ^j  Kj      Edward  the 

religion,  ethics,  and  BBsthetics  would  bear  their  YouTth,  i.e.  in  1469  or  1470.    According  to  Bale 

part  in  solving  the  problems.    He  was  a  man  of  ^gcHptores,    1548),   he   was   a  Welshman;    and 

fine  character  and  great  influence.     He  wrote:  ^j^j^  g^j^  ^          several  recent  Celtic  scholars, 

L'International,    son    htstotre    et    ses    prxncipes  asserting  at  least  that  his  name  is  derived  from 

(1872);  Hxstoxre  dusociaUsme  et  des  proUtaxres  ^j,e  Welsh   Maelor,     W^th  more  probability  G. 

(188b84);Lesoctari«mcr^form«fe  (1885);  and  l.   Kittredpe  has   identified   him   with   a   War- 

Le  socxalisme  xnt^gral  ( 1890-91 ) .  wickshire    Thomas    Malory,    Knight,    who    died 

MALONE,  m&-lon'.  A  village  and  the  county-  March  14,  1470.  Malory  placed  the  manuscript 
seat  of  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  60  miles  east  by  of  the  Morte  d'Arthur  in  the  hands  of  William 
north  of  Ogdensburg;  on  the  Salmon  River,  and  Caxton,  who  divided  it  into  books  and  chapters 
on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  and  printed  it  in  1485,  The  contente  are  briefly 
and  the  Central  Vermont  railroads  (Map:  New  summarized  in  the  colophon:  "Thus  endeth'  thys 
York,  F  1).  It  is  the  seat  of  Northern  New  noble  and  joyous  book  entyt led  le  morte  Dsrthur/ 
York  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  and  has  Fran^-  Notwythstondyng  it  treateth  of  the  byrth/  lyf/ 
lin  Academy  and  the  school  district  library  with  and  actes  of  the  sayd  kynsr  Arthur/  of  his  noble 
about  6500  volumes.  The  villa^  controls  large  knyghtes  of  the  rounde  table/  theyr  meruayllous 
afjricultural  interests,  and  is  an  important  in-  enquestes  and  aduentures/  th'achyeuyng  of  the 
dustrial  centre,  having  tanneries,  woolen  mills,  sangreal/  &  in  thende  the  dolorous  deth  &  de- 
pulp  and  paper  mills,  flour  mills,  foundries  and  partyng  out  of  thys  world  of  them  al."  The 
machine  shops,  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  book  was  intended  as  a  compendium  of  the 
etc.  The  government  is  administered  by  a  various  romances  that  had  attached  themselves 
mayor,  annually  elected,  and  a  village  council,  to  the  legend  of  King  Arthur.  Here  are  the  great 
chosen  on  a  general  ticket.    Malone  was  settled  stories  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere,  of  Tristram 
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and  Iseult,  and  of  all  the  knights  and  ladies  as  later  he  died  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
known  to  the  reader  of  Tennyson's  Idylla  of  the  six. 

King,  Canton  expressly  states  that  Malory  re-  Malpighi  lived  at  a  time  when  nature  began 
duced  his  book  into  English  out  of  certain  French  to  be  studied  rather  than  books.  He  was  an  orig- 
books.  So  far  as  is  known,  these  sources  were  inal  and  profound  observer;  a  man  of  great 
the  prose  Merlin,  the  prose  Lancelot  and  the  industry,  acute  intelligence,  and  natural  aptitude 
prose  Tristan  (thirteenth  century),  which  in  turn  for  research.  His  investigations  covered  a  wide 
were  expansions  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  His-  range  of  subjects;  and  many  of  his  conclusions 
tory  of  the  British  Kings  (Latin  prose),  and  are  undisputed  at  the  present  day.  He  is  most 
the  verse- tales  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes  and  other  widely  known  for  his  efforts  to  place  human 
French  romancers  (second  half  of  twelfth  cen-  physiology  on  a  true  basis,  but  his  discoveries 
tury).  Malory  also  made  use  of  a  fine  English  in  entomology  and  botany  were  no  less  epoch- 
poem,  known  as  the  Morte  Arthur  (fourteenth  making.  His  Observationes  Anatomicce  (Bolo- 
century).  Malory's  compendium  is  necessarily  gna,  1661 )  contained  the  first  published  researches 
loose  in  structure ;  but  the  career  of  King  Arthur  into  the  structure  of  the  lungs  with  the  micro- 
gives  it  a  certain  unity.  It  enjoys  the  distinc-  scope.  Epistoke  AnatomioiB  (Bolocna,  1661-65) 
tlon  of  being  the  first  notable  English  prose  record  the  discovery  of  the  rete  MaJpighii,  one  of 
romance.  the  layers  of  the  skin.  His  observations  on  the 
The  Moite  d*Arthur  was  well  received  from  the  structure  of  the  viscera  and  his  investigations  in 
first.  Caxton's  edition  in  black  letter  was  fol-  embryology  and  vegetable  histologv,  as  well  as 
lowed  by  six  similar  editions  down  to  1634.  The  bis  determination  of  the  structure  of  glands,  were 
work  was  not  again  reprinted  till  1816,  when  equally  important. 

two  editions  appeared.     It  is  now  accessible  in  MALPIOHIA,  m&l-p^gI-&.    A  tropical  fruit, 

the  editions  of  Thomas  Wright   (London,  1856;  g^^  Barbados  Chebbt. 

new  ed.    1897);   Edward  Strachey    (modernized  ^-at-bt  AATrwm       av  ia/ua/       a      -n 

in  spelling,  Globe  ed.,  ib.,  1868,  often  reprinted) ;  ,,  ^^^^^^Y^T' J^i  ^^^^^'    oA  ^*?  ''S*^  '" 

JohiTRhys    (ib.,    1893);    the   Temple    Classics  the  I)epartment  of  Nord,  France,  21  miles  east 

(ib.,  1897);  and  Sommer    (ib.,   1889-91).     The  of  Valenciennes,  and  close  to  the  Mgianfron- 

kst,  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  contains  an  ^J;^^'  r^^^^'l^^J^^^^^^v^i^^'  .^^1?\?^   **1 

exhaustive  study  by  Sommer  on  the  sources,  and  Fre*^^^'  under  Marshal  Villars,  m  the  War  of 

an  essay  by  Andrew  Lang  on  the  style.    Consult  ^^"^  ^P*/\".^   Succession    by   the  troops  of  the 

also:  Selections,  edited  by  Mead  (Boston,  1897),  g™"^  '\l^'\"'*i  ""?? ^^n*5f ^^rJv''^.*'  ^""^  ^"!!!S 

and  Inflections  and  Syntax,  by  Baldwin    (Bos-  Eugene,  September  11,  1709.    The  forces  engaged 

ton,  1894)  ;  Jusserand,  />  ro^an  au  temps  de  consisted  of  more  than  200,000  men,  the  Allies 

Shakespeare      (Paris,     1888).       See     Abthur;  having  a  slight  superiority  in  numbers ;^^^ 

Grail,  The  Holy;   Lancelot;   Merlin;   Tbis-  Jms  on  each  side  amounted  to  about  20,000  men. 

tram;  GEorrRET  of  Monmouth.  The  result  of  the  confiict  was  the  capture  of 

Mons  and  Douai.     See  Succession  Wars. 

MALOT,  mA'16^  Hector  (1830- )  .A  popular  mALPBACTICB.     In  forensic  medicine,  bad 

French  novelist,  bom  near  Rouen.     Though  ed-  professional  treatment   as  of  disease   nreimancv 

notkft^A  inr  tho  law    hp  tnrnpH  fo  1i»H4»ra    fu^rvt^  proiessionai  i^reaimeni,  as  oi  aisease,  pregnancy, 

an  apprenticeship  on  Didot's  Dictionnaire  hio-  ^       ^      ^^'-xi-       ''i-i-AT       xr' 

nppiciti.K.^iitt'  vxi  x^*««i,o  *^»vi-.vFwt«.fc>   1/ w  carelessness,  or  with  criminal  intent.     In  onrer- 

graphtque  and  the  popular  Journal  pour  Tous,  .  ^  ,  .    „«'•«„  ♦^  i.u^  «„ui;«   ♦*»«  a^*^^  ^-  .».. 

j-j              J     -.X-        11  u_  *• *         ~ L  inir  nis  services  to  the  public,  the  doctor  or  sur- 

did  wme  dramatic  eollaboration  of  no  present  ^     i„,piiedly  contracts  that  he  possewes  and 

significance  and  in  1859  produced  his  first  novel.  8            P       '          ,,,      ^.„    ^  f  ^„j          j^ 

Ucume,  d'amour  a  book  of  more  promise  than  exercise  rea'sonable  care,  and  exert  his  best  judg- 

his  very  first  production  afterwards  allowed  h.m  ^        g        ^         ^^^     This  obligation  rests 

to  realize.     In  some  sixtv-five  volumes  he  dealt ^„  «««„^«^„i,;««  «  «i^*«„o^  ^«  ^^»fA<.o;^».i 

with  the  s«.iety  of  the  Second  Empii.    showing  S^,Xre     Fal%^^^^^^^ 

SrrfS^ardT^^^^^^^^  for  resuLnt  injuries  t.  the  p^^^^^^^^  crimina^^ 

child  life  that  made  his  Sans  famille  {No  Rela-  °J  ^^  "^i^lnirl 'S'if.r  ^'"^  ^  ^^'"^  ^""^^ 
tions,  1878,  translated  and  republished  in  Amer-  ^*  J^l^  ?^«^*f  "^.^.^^^  f*"^^:  ,. 
ica)  a  cosmopolitan  success.  Other  noteworthy  Criminal  liability  arises  from  gross  negligence 
works  are:  Un  beau-frH-e  (1869)  ;  Romain  Kai  ?.'  lf<^^  of  competency.  The  practitioner  is  not 
hris  (1869)  ;  Baccara  (1886)  ;  Conscience  Y^^^""  ^^J  f"^J  «*  judgment  or  inadvertent  mis- 
(1888);  Justice  (1889);  Complices  (1893).  take.  But  where  manslaughter  is  charged,  he 
'  \  /  »  *-  cannot  plead  the  patient  s  consent  as  a  defense, 
KAI«FiaHI,  m&l-p^g^  Marcello  (1628-94).  only  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  skill  will  pro- 
A  celebrated  Italian  anatomist,  bom  at  Creval-  tect  him.  Where  the  results  of  a  physician's 
cuore,  near  Bologna.  He  studied  medicine  at  fault  are  not  so  serious  as  to  constitute  an 
Bologna  under  Massari  and  Mariano,  took  his  offense  against  the  public  and  render  him  liable 
doctor's  degree  in  1653,  and  was  appointed  pro-  criminally,  he  may  still  be  obliged  to  make  com- 
fessor  at  Bologna  by  the  Senate  three  years  pensation  to  the  patient  for  the  damages  result- 
later.  Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Pisa,  where,*  ing  from  his  wrongful  acts  through  an  action 
in  association  with  Borelli,  he  made  numerous  at  law.  But  a  physician  is  not  an  insurer,  and 
dbsections  of  animals,  and  ascertained  that  the  in  the  absence  of  express  agreement  he  does  not 
muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  are  of  a  spiral  form,  warrant  a  cure,  nor  is  the  test  to  be  applied  to 
The  climate  of  Pisa  proving  unfavorable,  Mai-  his  performance  that  of  the  highest  order  of  skill 
pighi  removed  to  Bologna  in  1659,  where  he  re-  and  care  obtainable,  but  that  of  the  average  of 
mained  three  years,  and  became  very  popular,  members  of  his  profession  in  good  standing  in 
In  1662  he  succeeded  Peter  Castelli  at  Messina,  similar  localities,  considering  the  state  of  medi- 
In  1691  the  new  Pope,  Innocent  XII.,  called  eal  science  of  the  time.  Thus  the  requirement  in 
kim  to  Rome  as  his  physician,  and  three  years  knowledge  or  skill  imposed  upon  the  frontier  sur* 
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geon  is  not  that  of  the  attending  physician  of  a  HALSTBttlCy  mAl-strSm'  (from  Norw.  mol- 
great  city  hospital.  His  responsibility  before  the  straum,  from  maUij  to  grind  +  straum,  stream), 
law  is  not  fixed  by  the  recognition  of  the  tests  of  or  Maelstrom.  A  rapid  tidal  eddy  or  cur- 
any  particular  school,  homoeopathic,  allopathic,  rent  running  between  Moek5  and  Moskeofls, 
or  empirical.  What  is  reasonable  care  must  be  two  of  the  Lofoten  (q.v.)  Islands,  lying  near  the 
determined  by  the  particular  case,  though  the  southwestern  end  of  the  group  (2&p:  Norway, 
same  degree  must  be  rendered  to  the  poor  of  E  3).  It  has  been  made  famous  by  the  ezag- 
the  charity  hospital  as  to  the  millionaire  s  child,  gerated  accounts  of  older  writers  on  Norway. 
This  obligation  to  use  proper  diligence,  care,  and  Owing  to  the  great  difiference  in  level  between 
skill  includes  not  only  diagnosis  and  the  em-  high  and  low  tide  in  the  West  Fjord,  between 
ployment  of  such  obtainable  remedies  and  appli-  Lofoten  and  the  mainland,  the  vast  mass  of 
ances  as  discovery  and  experience  have  proved  water,  which  every  twelve  hours  must  be  moved 
most  beneficial,  but  also  to  the  giving  of  proper  from  the  Fjord  into  the  ocean  and  back  again,  has 
instructions  to  patients  and  nurses,  and  to  free-  to  run  very  swiftly  through  the  narrow  channels 
dom  from  error  in  writing.  between  the  islands,  causing  in  several  places 
On  undertaking  a  case  the  law  implies  a  con-  dangerous  currents.  The  swiftest  of  these  is  the 
tract  that  the  physician  continue  his  attendance  MoskdstrOm,  which  is  rendered  still  more  dan- 
while  treatment  is  required,  unless  terminated  gerous  by  the  eddies  {malstrdmme)  caused  by 
by  discharge  by  the  patient  or  his  withdrawal  sudden  differences  in  the  depth  of  the  channeL 
from  the  case  on  proper  notice.  Wl^ere  action  is  When  the  current  fiows  fastest^  between  hi^ 
brought  against  him  for  abandoning  a  case,  the  and  low  tide,  and  the  wind  blows  directly  against 
burden  of  proof  of  showing  his  discharge  rests  it,  the  sea  for  miles  around  becomes  so  violently 
with  the  physician.  When  he  informs  a  patient  agitated  that  small  vessels  cannot  live  in  it. 
that  his  disease  or  injury  is  curable  when  he  Ordinarily  it  may  be  traversed  without  danger, 
knows  it  to  be  incurable  or  is  ignorant  as  to  the  «..-  —  .  w^^  *  .  ,  ,  .  ^,  -.,  ^.. 
truth  of  his  representation,  and  the  patient  is  MALTA,  mftl'tA.  An  island  m  the  Mediter- 
induced  to  undergo  his  treatment  thereby,  he  is  ranean  Sea,  belonging  to  England,  situated 
liable  for  an  action  for  deceit.  It  will  also  be  >»  latitude  35"  63'  north  .  and  longitude  14* 
a  defense  for  a  suit  on  his  part  to  recover  his  31'  east,  between  Tripoli  and  Sicily  (Map: 
fees.  When  the  patient's  condition  at  the  time  ^i*v»^J  12).  It  is  the  principal  island  of 
of  treatment  is  a  contributing  cause  to  the  the  Maltese  groun,  which  includes  the  neigh- 
results  of  malpractice,  in  the  recovery  of  damages  ^Jing    islands   of    Gozo,    Comino,    and    a    few 

he  will  be  held  liable  only  for  those  actually  con-  »/«^'  *^**,!}*?  *  *°**^  *I^  ?/  ^^J  ^^'®  ™i'«^ 
sequent  to  his  acts.  Where  a  practitioner  pos-  Malta  itself  is  about*  17  mil^  m  length,  with 
sesses  the  required  qualification  and  applies  his  *»  *™*  o'  ^^  square  miles.  The  surface  is  coin- 
skill  and  judgment  with  ordinary  diligence  he  paratively  low,  the  highest  point  not  exc^ing 
will  not  be  considered  responsible  for  an  honest  ?^^/ft^,^^^®  ^?®  ?®?*  ^  .  ®  climate  is  mild  and 
mistake  or  error  of  judgment  in  diagnosis,  where  healthful,  but  the  island  is  exposed  during  Au- 
there  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  be  fiH"^  and  September  to  the  hot  and  moisture- 
followed.  This  does  not  include  gross  errors  or  laden  sirocco  blowing  from  the  Sahara.  The  soil 
failures  to  keep  within  recognized  and  approved  *»  exceedingly  fertile,  and  produces  two  and  some- 
methods  times  three  crops  annually.  The  inhabitants  are 
The  acts  of  the  patient  may  be  a  contributing  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-raising; 
cause,  and  when  his  negligence  has  been  a  the  mam  products  of  the  island  are  cottc«,  pota- 
proximate  factor  to  the  injury,  the  physician  ^^^^  oranges,  figs,  honey,  and  com.  The  chief 
cannot  be  held  liable  at  law  for  malpractice,  manufactures  are  cotton,  filigree,  and  lucifcr 
Thus  where  the  patient  fails  to  comply  with  matches.  The  island  contains  quarries  of  marble, 
reasonable  and  necessary  directions,  even  though  alabaster,  and  building  stone.  Malte,  in  spite  of 
such  compliance  is  prevented  by  reason  of  his  its  comparatively  small  size,  is  very  inlportant, 
condition,  or  where,  through  infancy  or  insanity,  o^'^'^g  *«  its  central  position  on  the  Mediter- 
he  is  incompetent  to  understand  the  necessity  f*^^^  l^'^^.Y^y*  ^Besides  forming  a  strongly 
of  the  treatment  and  those  in  charge  refuse  to  ^^^^^^^  military  station,  it  is  exceedingly  well 
enforce  the  treatment.  There  is  impressed  upon  ^Y^^.  /  ^j.^  *  H^'l  °  call,  having  at 
the  patient  an  obligation  to  exercise  prudence  in  Valetta  (q.v.),  the  capital,  one  of  the  best 
proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  his  condition,  harbors  in  the  world.  In  1900,  3814  vessels. 
In  New  York  a  judgment  recovered  by  a  physi-  ?  Ki^-  *^»"*g«^^'  3,538,088^  entered  the  port, 
cian  for  fees  bars  an  action  for  malpractice.  two-thirds   of  these  being  British.     There   are 

iLr„i»..^4^:«»  u„  «  i.»r«,^.  :«  ««;i  «f»^4^:^  ;«  ^  eight  miles  of  railway  on  the  island.     In   1900 

Malpractice  by  a  lawyer  w  evil  practice  in  a  ^^              j^g  ^    ,^      .^^  ^^^^        j,       ^ 

professional  capacity  and  the  resort  to  methods  j^          j               ■^^    ^'  ^^^        ^   a   uiiversitr. 

and  practices   unsanctioned  and   pr^ibited  by  ,      ^"^       |  ^^^  secondary  schools.    In  accor- 

Uw.    Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  Constitution  adopted  in  1888,  the 

island  is  administered  by  a  Governor  appointed 
MAXSTATT-BTTBBAGH,  mftKst&t  boSr^Ao.  by  the  British  Crown  and  assisted  by  a  council 
A  town  in  the  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  on  the  composed  of  19  members,  6  official  and  13  elect- 
Saar,  35  miles  northeast  of  Metz  (Map:  Ger-  ed  by  the  people.  The  revenue  for  1900  amount- 
many,  B  4).  It  has  extensive  iron  works  and  ed  to  £356,758,  and  the  expenditure  to  £365,943. 
manufactures  of  Portland  cement,  machinery,  rail-  The  population  in  1900  was  183,679;  there  were 
way  carriages,  and  phosphate.  It  has  considerable  10,840  British  troops  stationed  on  the  island. 
trade  in  coal,  ore,  and  limestone.  Population,  in  The  people  of  Malta  are  mostly  of  the  Mediter- 
1890,  18,378;  in  1900,  31,200.  Malstatt-Burbach  ranean  race.  They  are  industrious  and  eco- 
was  made  a  city  in  1875,  when  Malstatt  and  nomical  and  numbers  of  them  may  be  found  ia 
Burbach  were  consolidated.  the  principal  cities  about  the  Mediterranean.  Tha 
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Maltese  langua^^  spoken  by  about  a  quarter  of  Malta  as  a  British  dependency  dates  from  its 
a  million  persons,  in  and  out  of  the  island,  has  in  recognition  as  such  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
its  vocabulary  about  70  per  cent,  of  Semitic  1814.  See  Saint  John,  Knights  of.  Con- 
words,  but  the  granmiatical  structure  is  derived  suit:  Mi^,  Hiatoire  de  Malte  (Paris,  1840); 
from  the  Latin.  The  speech  of  the  ruling  class  Seddall,  Malta,  Past  and  Present  (London, 
is  practically  Italian,  which  is  still  the  official  1870) ;  Bono,  Breve  compendio  della  8toria  di 
language,  although  most  of  the  pupils  in  the  Malta  {"MAltBi,  IS99) ;  BaAlou,  The  Story  of  Malta 
schools  are  now  learning  English.  (Boston,  1893) ;  Bedford,  Malta  and  the  Knights 
Malta  is  identided  with  the  Hyperion  or  Ogy-  Hospitallers  (London,  1894) ;  Tullack,  Malta 
gia  of  Homer,  where  Caljrpso,  the  daughter  of  Under  the  Phoenicians,  Knights,  and  English 
Atlas,  who  enslaved  Odysseus,  dwelt  in  a  grotto.  (London,  1861) ;  Winterberg,  Malta,  Oeschiohte 
Two  grottoes  bearing  her  name  are  rivals  as  i*nd  Oegenwart  (Vienna,  1879). 
the  traditional  haunt  of  the  nymph.  Probably  MALTA,  Ancient  and  Illustrious  Ordkb  or 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  b.c.  Malta  was  Knights  of.  A  fraternal  and  beneadal  order, 
oolonused  by  the  Phoenicians,  of  which  race  there  incorporated  in  America  as  a  fraternal  beneficial 
are  nun^rous  archaeological  remains.  It  had  oy^er  in  1889.  The  order  is  composed  of  one 
developed  considerable  commercial  importance  supreme  commandery,  which  is  the  executive 
when  about  b.c  736  the  Greeks  dispossessed  the  branch,  five  grand  commanderies,  and  234  subor- 
PhoBnicians  and  named  the  island  Melita.  The  ^j^^e  commanderies,  which  represent  a  total 
Greeks  in  turn  were  displaced  by  the  Carthagin-  membership  in  America  of  27,000.  The  total 
lans  about  b.c  500  to  480.  During  the  first  ^^^^^  of  disbursements  for  benefiU  to  the  ben- 
Punic  War,  Atiluw  Regulus  commanding  a  pfidaries  of  deceased  members  in  1902  wa4 
Roman  neet^  ravaged  the  island,  and  m  b.c.  218,  g^Q  ^q2^ 

during  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  was  surrendered  '  .   '_ .     _                        «      «           » 

to  Titus  Sempronius  by  the  Carthaginian  com-  MALTA,  Knights  of.     See  Saint  John  of 

mander   Hamilcar,    and   became    politically   at-  Jkbusalem,  Knights  of. 

tached  to  Sicily.  There  are  remains  of  a  theatre,  MALTA  nSVBB,  or  Meditebbansan  Fkvxb, 
temples,  and  other  buildings  erected  by  the  Ro-  Rqck  Fbveb,  Neapolitan  Fbvbb,  Undulant 
mans,  to  whom  Malta  became  well  known  for  Feveb,  etc.  A  disease  caused  by  the  Micrococcus 
its  textiles.  In  a.d.  61  Saint  Paul  was  ship-  melitensis  and  characterized  by  fever,  profuse 
wrecked  on  the  north  coast,  as  mentioned  in  Acts  perspiration,  constipation,  pain,  and  swelling 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.;  Saint  Paul's  Bay,  in  which  [n  joinU,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  fre- 
on  the  island  of  Selmim  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the  quent  relapses.  This  affection  has  a  wide  dis- 
Apostle,  is  pointed  out  as  the  generally  accept-  tribution  along  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  There 
ed  landing  place.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  is  no  specific  medicinal  treatment  known.  Cold 
Roman  power,  Malta  was  occupied  successively  sponging,  antipyrin,  hypnotics,  the  application  of 
by  Vandals  in  454,  by  Goths  in  464,  and  amin  iodine  to  the  painful  joints,  aperients,  and  a  diet 
bv  the  Greeks  under  Belisarius  in  533.  At  their  of  milk  and  broth  form  the  treatment  desirable, 
third  attempt  during  the  ninth  century,  with  ^jth  a  change  of  climate  as  soon  as  the  patient 
the  assistance  of  the  natives  who  massacred  the  ig  fit  to  move  with  comfort. 
Byzantine  garrison,  the  Arabs  became  the  mas-  'mrATrntm  •d-bttw  i.i/a  v-»^#  i:f 
ters  and  fortified  the  harbor  as  a  station  for  ?!t^.  7"^"™^'  mai'te-brOTta',  Fr  pron. 
their  corsairs  in  870.  They  were  not  driven  out  ™*/;^?^t^l\  '^^^■^JJl  P~P«"y  ^^™  Bbuuw 
until  1090  by  the  Normans  under  Count  Roger,  iJiJ/r']  Vl^  ^  iMnish  geographer,  born  at 
who  established  a  popular  form  of  government  Thisted,  Jutland.  He  studied  in  Copenhagen, 
which,  with  certain  modifications,  lasted  for  700  and  because  of  sympathy  with  the  French  Rev- 
years.  Again  it  became  politically  atUched  to  ojution  and  bitter  pamphleteering  against  the 
Sicily  until  1630,  when  Emperor  Charles  V.  Government,  wm  m  1800  condemned  to  perpetual 
granted  it  with  Gozo  and  Tripoli  in  perpetuity  banishment.  He  sought  refuge  m  Paris,  where 
to  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  ?\  "^**'*^*"?^^5*?**['  ^^  t^ching  and  literary 
Jerusalem,  after  the  Turks  had  captured  their  labors.  In  1808  he  began  the  Annales  des  voy 
great  stronghold  at  Rhodes.  Taking  the  title  of  «^^«»  «f  ^  g6ographxe  et  de  Vhistoire  m  vols.), 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  they  built  immense  forti-  which  he  concluded  m  1814,  and  m  1818  began, 
fications  and  rendered  invaluable  services  to  "^^^^  Eynfes,  the  Nouvelles  annales  des  voyages, 
Christendom  in  checking  and  chastising  the  Bar-  ^or  some  time  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  Journal 
bary  pirates,  and  in  defending  the  island  against  ^^^  D6hats,  but  is  principally  known  for  his  geo- 
the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Turks.  The  most  graphical  works,  chief  of  which  is  the  PrMs  de 
formidable  of  these  was  the  siege  in  1565  by  the  la  g^ographte  unwerselle^  completed  by  Huot,  8 
Sultan  Solyman  II.,  when  the  Knights,  command-  vo's-  with  an  atlas  (Pans,  1810-29;  6th  ed. 
ed  by  the  heroic  La  Valette,  forced  the  enemy  at  1853).  He  took  part  also  m  the  preparation  of 
the  end  of  three  months -to  retire  with  an  im-  *^e  Dictionnaire  de  la  g^ographie  universelle 
mense  loss  of  men.  Valetta  was  then  built  (Paris,  1821  et  seq.),  and  was  secretary  to  the 
and  the  fortifications  were  increased;  a  con-  Geographical  Society  of  Pans.— His  son,  Victor 
tinual  war  on  the  Moslems  was  waged  until  Adolphe  (1816-89),  was  one  of  the  eminent 
1798,  when,  disorganized  bv  internecine  quar-  {geographers  of  France,  taught  at  various  institu- 
rels,  the  Knights  surrendered  their  fortresses  tions,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  secretaiy  of  the 
to    Bonaparte    on    his    wav    to    Egypt.     Three  Geographical  Society  of  Pans.    He  published  La 

months    later,    however,    the    Maltese    revolted  ^';?'*^^  ♦"*f**'"^f,,l^^^^>'     ^f ''^''"/*'*,  oo ?tT' 

against  the  French  and,  assisted  by  Neapolitan,  «^''«    (1874),  L  AlUmugne  tllustr^e    (1884-85), 

Portuguese,  and  British  auxiliaries,  after  a  siege  «"^  ^^^^^  geographical  works, 

and  blockade  of  two  years,  forced  the  French  MALTESE.     The  name  of  a  breed    (1)    of 

garrison  to  capitulate.    The  inhabitants  claimed  cats  and   (2)  of  lap-dogs.    The  Maltese  or  blue 

the  protection   of   England,   and  the   status   of  cat    is    so    called    on    account    of    its   uniform 
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bluish-gray  color.    ( See  Cat,  paragraph  Domestic  different    department    of    thought — ^biology — the 

Cat,)     The  dog  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  work  of  Malthus  has  the  distinction  of  having 

Malta.  suggested  to  Darwin  the  influence  of  the  struggle 

MALTESE  CROSS.    A  cross  of  eight  points,  ^^\  ^^511^*^?^??  progress, 

of  the  form  worn  as  a  decoration  by  the  Hospital-  }?^.  ^^^  Malthus  was  appmnted  professor  of 

ers  and  other  orders  of  knighthood.    See  Hlustra-  Ppl>t"»l  economy  at  the  East  India  Company^s 

tions  to  Hkbaldry.  College   at   Haileybury.     He   entered  up<m  hu 

__.____-    ,T    .     .         ^,        ,-^                      -  duties  there  in  1807  and  occupied  that  position 

MAITTHA  ( Lat.,  from  Gk.  /*aA^a,  mixture  of  y^til  his  death.    Of  his  other  works,  the  Nature 

wax  and  pitch  for  calking  ships).    A  name  orig-  ^^^d  Progress  of  Rent  ranks  high  among  the  orig- 

mally  applied  to  a  mineral   fat  from  Kirwan,  inal  contributions  to  political  economy.     In  this 

reser^ling    wax    and    probably    composed    of  essay  the  Uaw  of  diminishing  returns/ afterwards 

paraffin.      The    name    is    now    applied    to    the  identified  with  the  name  of  Ricardo,  is  sUted 

semi-solid  or  viscous  varieties  of  bitumen.    It  is  ^ith  great  clearness.     Little  of  importance  was 

of  black  color,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1  or  a  added  by  his  Political  Economy  (1820),  and  by 

little  less.    Mineral  tar  is  a  popular  name  for  it.  his  numerous  economic   pamphlets. 

Maltha  resembles  petroleum  in  composition,  but  No  economic   writer  has  been  more   harshly 

differs  from  it  in  containing  a  smaller  percentege  criticised   than   Malthus.     'Malthusianism'  still 

of  the  lighter  oils.    Indeed,  it  may  at  times  have  designates  an  attitude  of  hard-hearted  indiffer- 

been  formed  by  the  oxidation  and  evaporation  enc^  ^  ^jje  sufferings  of  the  poor.    Because  of 

of  petroleum  on  exposure  to  the  air.     In  the  the  extravagance  of  some  of  his  followers,  the 

United  States  it  is  found  in  California,  where  it  Neo-Malthusians,  who  sought  to  popuUrize  arti- 

oozes  from  the  rocks  in  certain  localities.     See  ficial  methods  of  checking  the  growth  of  popula- 

Bitumen;  Asphalt.  tion,  Malthus  has  frequently  been  denounced  as 

MALTHUS,  mftl'thtts,  Thomas  Robert  ( 1766-  an  exponent  of  immorality.    His  Essay  on  Pop- 

1834).    An  English  economist.    He  was  educated  elation  has  received  numberless  'refutations,'  but 

by  private  tutors  at  his  home,  at  a  small  acad-  scientific  economisU  are  agreed  that  when  di- 

emy  at  Warrington,  and  at  Cambridge,   where  vested  of  its  too  absolute  form  of  expression,  the 

he  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1788.    The  fol-  doctrine  of  Malthus  enunciates  an  indispuUble 

lowing  years  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  physical  truth,  which  cannot  be  ignored  with  impunity 

science,  with,  however,  a  growing  interest  in  so-  ^7  ^^7  P^^^  o^  social  amelioration  or  reform.  See 

cial  problems.   In  1791  he  received  the  degree  of  Political  Eoonomt. 

M.A.  and  in  1793  a  fellowship  in  his  college,  and  Biblioqbapht.  The  best  work  on  Malthus  is 
took  a  curacy  near  Albury.  The  publication  of  Bonar,  Malthus  and  His  Work.  (New  York, 
William  Godwin's  Enquirer,  which  argued  for  a  1885).  For  a  brief  analysis  of  his  work,  consult 
reconstruction  of  society  on  a  basis  of  equal  dis-  Palgrave,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  ar- 
tribution  of  goods^  inspired  Malthus  to  a  study  ^^^1®  "Malthus." 
of  population,  the  fruit  of  which  was  the  Essay  MALTING.  See  Brewing. 
on  the'PHnciple  of  Population  as  It  Affects  the  MALTON",  mftl'ton.  A  market-town  in  the 
Future  Improvement  of  Society  (1798),  which  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  an  de- 
was  published  anonymously.  The  main  thesis  of  yation  on  the  Derwent,  18  miles  northeast  of 
this  work  was  that  population  in  all  times  has  York  (Map:  England,  F  2).  It  has  foundries, 
tended  to  outgrow  subsistence.  The  means  of  agricultural  implement  works,  and  large  stables 
subsistence,  Malthus  argued,  might  increase  in  and  training  schools  for  race  horses.  It  has  a 
arithmetical  progression;  but  population  tended  grammar  school,  founded  in  1545,  and  the  re- 
to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Accordingly  meLins  of  a  priory,  founded  in  1150.  Population, 
there  could  be  no  permanent  amelioration  of  the  in  iggi,  4910 ;  in  1901,  4800.  Malton,  called  by 
lot  of  the  lower  classes;  a  redistribution  of  the  Romans  Camulodunum,  was  an  imporUnt 
wealth  might  bring  them  plenty  for  a  time,  but  Roman  military  station;  The  town  was  burned 
population  would  soon  overtake  subsistence,  and  and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  after  which 
would  as  before  be  kept  in  check  by  starvation  it  was  generally  called  New  Malton. 
or  vice,  unless  cheeked  by  self-restraint.  In  1803  ^-.A-rm  a-B-B/\Trma  /  ao  *^ti/-. 
a  second  edition  of  the  Essay  on  Population  ap-  ^  ^^^*  BPBOTJTB  (AS.  mealt  OHG.  maU 
peared.  In  this  edition  Malthus  defends  his  ^'*-  ^f*]*'  irom  AS.  we//an,  miltan,  to  melt ; 
proposition  by  a  wealth  of  data  relating  to  civi-  SJl'V^^^?^  c,Y'  ^h\.^^^^i!!'  "'^'^^*r.'  ^^  J*^"^.^' 
lized.  barbarous,  and  savage  peoples.  Here  as  in  5^?)?''^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^\^f}^  and  ultimately  inth 
later  editions  he  is  more  disposed  to  dwell  upon  OUG  smelzan,  Get,  schmehen,  Eng  smelt).  The 
the  necessitv  of  moral  restraint  as  a  preventive  sprouts  or  radicles  of  germinated  gram  sep- 
of  over-population,  and  less  inclined  to  regard  ara ted  before  the  malt  is  used,  and  also  the  ex- 
vice  and  misery  as  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  mass  l^a^sted  gram  residue;  a  by-product  from  brew- 


of  humanitv  eries,  resulting  in  the  preparation  of  malt,  from 


thou/ 

hold  7ven""bv'  sVatormen"  Hke  'p7ttlhat"increy^°e  f"^ ,"'«  *P™"**  f*  ^^"Y^"^'  J/'*  9P'°"«f' »»d 

in  population   is   always  an  unqualified  advan-  J^  ^^^^^  «""""  fJ*  ^'^  to  cattle  and  partsof 

tagc  for  a  State.     The  arguments  of  Malthus  "'*  "■«*"»«  ^^^  sometimes  used  as  fertilizers.    The 

quickly  dispelled  this  belief,  and  served  to  direct  average  percentege  composition  of  malt  sprouts 

public- sentiment  against  a  poor  law  that  was  "  =  ,^"*r'   ^^V  »«''.  5-7;   protein,  23.2;   fibre, 

rapidly  filling  England  with  paupers.  In  economic  ^^-^  •   "l^ro^^f^  extract,  48.5;   and   fat,    1.7 

Bcienc^  the  'Malthusian  doctrine'  has  played  an  P*''  «*"*•     *^  Bbewino. 

important  part  in  every  theory  of  wages  pro-  KAIiTZAN,  mAl'tslui.HElRRlCH.  Baron  (1826- 

pounded  since  its  enunciation;  and  in  a  widely  74).    A  German  traveler  and  ethnologist,  bom  in 
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Dresden.  He  studied  law  at  Heidelberg,  traveled 
in  the  East,  and  familiarized  himself  with  the 
habits  and  languages  of  the  inhabitants  of  Al- 
geria, where  he  liv^  for  several  years.  He  trav- 
eled to  Abyssinia  in  1857,  and  made  a  ceremonial 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1860  and  then  returned  to 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,. where  he  made  re- 
searches in  Tunis  and  Tripoli  (1867-60).  He 
wrote:  Drei  Jahre  im  Nordweaten  von  Afrika 
(1863);  Meine  Wallfahrt  nach  Mekka  (1865); 
Reiae  auf  der  Inael  Sardinien  (1869)  ;  Reise  in 
Tunis  und  Tripoli  (1870)  ;  and  Reiaen  in  Ardbien 
(1873). 

MAOliTTM  IN  SE,AND  MALTTM  PBOHIBa- 
TIJIC.  Malum  in  ae  (Lat.,  evil  in  itself)  is  a 
term  which  is  applied  to  crimes  which  involve 
moral  turpitude  or  wrong  in  their  very  nature, 
8u6h  as  murder  or  theft.  Malum  prohibitum 
(Lat.,  prohibited  wrong)  is  applied  to  offenses 
jvhich  are  not  morally  wrong  in  their  nature,  but 
are  prohibited  by  statute  and  therefore  unlaw- 
ful. The  distinction  is  useful  in  determining 
proper  measures  of  punishment.  Any  person 
may  be  presumed  to  have  a  moral  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  but  may  nevertheless  ignorantly  and 
unintentionally  violate  some  statute  or  ordinance 
which  does  not  involve  moral  transgression.  See 
-Crime. 

MALTTS,  mnM8^  Etienne  Louis  (1775-1812). 
A  French  military  engineer  and  physicist,  bom 
«t  Paris,  and  educated  at  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique.  He  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
was  attached  to  the  Egyptian  expedition, 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Cairo,  and  came 
back  to  France  in  1801.  He  then  took,  charge 
of  the  fortifications  at  Antwerp  and  Strass- 
burg,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his 
scientific  researches.  His  Trait 4  d'optique,  pub- 
lished in  1811,  treats  of  the  refraction  and 
reflection  of  light,  and  contains  experiments 
in  regard  to  the  reflection  of  light  by  trans- 
parent media.  Malus  in  the  course  of  his 
•experiments  discovered  that  the  phenomenon 
known  as  the  oolarization  of  light  would  be 
produced  by  rejection.  As  he  believed  in  the 
emission  theory,  he  advanced  the  hypothesis  tliat 
particles  of  light  have  poles,  and  that  on  enter- 
ing a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  some  of  the  par- 
ticles forming  one  of  the  rays  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  be  transmitted  through  it,  while  the  par- 
ticles which  should  have  formed  the  other  ray 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  their  transmis- 
sion in  certain  directions.  (See  Light.)  Malus 
published  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  the 
Memoira  of  the  Institute,  which  at  once  elected 
him  to  its  membership;  and  the  English  Royal 
Society  gave  him  the  Rum  ford  medal,  though 
France  and  England  were  then  at  war.  In  1810 
be  published  his  Thi^orie  de  la  double  n^ fraction 
-de  la  lumi^e  dans  lea  aubatancea  criatallia^eSf 
which  was  crowned  by  the  Institute. 

MALVA'CEJB  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat. 
malva,  mallow).  An  order  of  dicotyledonous 
plants,  of  which  about  35  genera  and  800  species, 
chiefly  tropical,  are  known,  most  abundant  in 
America,  although  the  most  important  species 
belong  to  the  Old  World.  They  are  herbs,  shrubs, 
and  m  tropical  countries  occasionally  trees; 
with  alternate,  entire,  or  lobed  leaves;  the  pubes- 
-cence,  if  any<  starry;  the  flowers  showy,  gener- 
ally on  axillary  stalks;  the  calyx  generally  of 
five    sepals    or    five    segments,    often    with    an 


epicalyx;  the  petals  generally  five,  hypogynous, 
twisted  in  the  bud;  the  stamens  numerous?, 
united  by  their  filaments;  the  ovary  consisting 
of  a  number  of  carpels  around  a  common  axis, 
the  styles  generally  five,  the  ovules  few  or  many; 
the  fruit  dry  or  fleshy.  The  plants  of  this  order 
contain  a  mucilaginous  substance  in  great  quan- 
tity, which  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  roots 
of  the  perennial  herbaceous  species.  The  seeds 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  bland  fixed 
oil.  The  inner  bark  of  the  stem  often  yields  a 
useful  fibre,  for  which  species  of  Hibiscus  and 
Sida  are  particularly  valued.  Cotton  belongs  to 
this  order.  Many  species  are  frequent  orna- 
ments of  fiower-gardens.  ( See  Cotton  ;  Hibiscus  ; 
HoLLTHOCK;  Mallow;  Marsh-Mallow;  Ube- 
NA.)  By  some  botanists  the  silk  trees,  Bombax 
and  Eriodendron,  are  united  with  this  order. 
The  classification  of  Schumann,  with  the  chief 
genera, is:  Malopeae,  Malope  and  Kitaibelia;  Mal- 
vece,  Abutilon,  Malva,  Althaia,  Anoda,  and  Lava- 
tera;  Ureneae,  Urena  and  Pavonia;  and  Hibiscecs, 
Hibiscus  and  Ooaaypium, 

MALVEBN,  mfilVSm.  A  town  and  the  coun- 
ty-seat of  Hot  Springs  County,  Ark.,  22  miles 
southeast  of  Hot  Springs;  on  the  Saint  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Hot  Springs  Railroad  (Map: 
Arkansas,  C  3).  It  is  surrounded  by  a  cotton 
and  fruit  growing  district,  and  has  manufactures 
of  flour,  bricks,  and  lumber.  Population,  in  1890, 
1520;  in  1900,  1582. 

MALVBBK,  Gbeat.  A  town  and  inland 
watering-place  in  Worcestershire,  England,  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  8  miles  southwest  of  Worcester 
(Map:  England,  D  4).  Its  mean  annual  death 
rate  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  watering-place 
in  the  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  purity  and  abun- 
dance of  the  spring  water,  and  the  remarkable 
salubritv  of  the  climate.  It  has  chalybeate,  sa- 
line, and  alkaline  springs,  and  is  a  great  summer 
resort.  Its  restored  eleventh-century  priory 
church  is  famous.  Population,  in  1891,  14,400; 
in  1901,  16,400. 

XALVEBN  HTTiL,  Battle  of.  A  battle 
fought  on  July  1,  1862,  at  Malvern  Hill,  Va., 
near  the  north  bank  of  the  James  River,  about 
15  miles  southeast  of  Richmond,  between  the  Fed- 
eral Army  of  the  Potomac,  numbering  about  80,- 
000  men,  under  C^neral  McClellan,  and  the  Con- 
federate Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  also  number- 
ing about  80,000,  under  (General  Lee.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  *Seven  Days  Battles*  (q.v.)  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign.  After  the  engagements  at 
White  Oak  Bridge  and  Glendale  on  June  30th, 
the  whole  of  the  Federal  army  was  stationed  on 
Malvern  Hill,  an  eminence  about  sixty  feet  in 
height,  by  nature  a  position  of  great  strength. 
General  Fitz  John  Porter  was  in  immediate  com- 
mand, General  McClellan  having  absented  him- 
self to  confer  with  Commodore  Rodgers  on 
the  gunboat  Oalena.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  1st,  the  Confederates,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Generals  D.  H.  Hill, 
Huger,  and  Magruder,  advanced  against  the 
position,  though  there  had  been  an  almost  con- 
tinual artillery  fire  throughout  the  morning;  and 
the  fighting  continued  with  slight  intermission 
until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  Con- 
federates, having  sustained  heavy  losses,  finally 
withdrew  without  making  any  impression  on  the 
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Fedezal  lines.  The  Federal  artillery,  which 
proved  exceedingly  effective  throughout  the  bat- 
tle, and  was  so  posted  that  the  fire  of  sixty  guns 
could  be  concentrated  on  any  point,  was  under 
the  general  direction  of  Colonel  Hunt.  During 
the  battfe  also  a  fire  from  the  gunboats  in  the 
rear  of  the  Federals  did  some  execution  in  the 
Confederate  ranks.  The  exact  losses  of  the  two 
armies  at  Malvern  Hill  were  never  accurately  de- 
termined, but  it  is  estimated  that  the  Con- 
federates lost  more  than  5000  in  killed  and 
wounded  and  the  Federals  about  one-third  of  that 
number.  Consult:  Johnson  and  Buel  (eds.). 
Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  ii.  ( New 
York,  1887);  Michie,  General  McClellan  (New 
York,  1901).  in  the  "Great  Commanders  Series;" 
and  Webb,  The  Peninsula  (New  York,  1881),  in 
the  "Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  Series."^ 

MALV0I8IE  WINE.    See  Wine. 

ICAIfVQISIN,  m&l^v6-zln,  or  MAWMOI- 
BINE,  mA'moi-£ln,  William  (?-1238).  A  Scot- 
tish  ecclesiastic.  He  was  bom  in  Normandy  and 
educated  in  France.  Going  to  Scotland,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  clerici  regis  and  Archdeacon  of 
Saint  Andrews.  In  1199  he  was  constituted 
Chancellor  of  Scotland;  in  1200  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow, in  1202  of  Saint  Andrews;  in  1211  he  re- 
signed his  chancellorship;  in  1212  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Pope  he  convoked  at  Perth  a  great 
council  of  the  clergy  and  people  to  press  upon 
the  nation  the  Pope's  will  and  command  that  an 
expedition  be  undertaken  to  Palestine,  but  the 
nobles  received  the  proposition  coldly.  In  1214 
he  attended  the  coronation  of  King  Alexander 
II.,  and  is  said  to  have  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head.  The  following  year  he  went  with  the 
bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Moray  to  Rome  to  at- 
tend the  fourth  Liateran  Council,  remaining 
abroad  until  1218.  On  his  return  he  effected  the 
deliverance  of  Scotland  from  the  Papal  ban.  He 
brought  from  the  Continent  various  orders  of 
monks  and  mendicants  before  unknown  in  Scot- 
land, and  established  convents  of  black  friars  at 
several  places.  He  died  in  Inchmurtach,  near 
Saint  Andrews,  July  5,  1238. 

XALVCVLIO.  In  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Vighty  steward  to  Olivia.  A  pompous,  solemn 
fellow,  when  deceived  by  Sir  Toby's  letter  he 
fancies  his  mistress  in  love  with  him. 

vX'tiwt       xi#i.  XI    T              XT                /1.T.TO  MAMBLTTCO,  ma'mA-lOT^d.    The  name  given 

^JH^^h  °*^^^^^'  ^o^i^^Tif  Nepomuk  (1772-  i^  Central  Brazil  to  the  half-breed  offspring  of 

1838).    A  German  inventor  of  musical  mechan-  ^^i^g  ^^  negroes  and  Indians.    It  evidently  ha* 

isms,  bora  at  Ratisbon.    At  first  a  music-teacher,  reference  to  the  Mamelukes, 

he  soon  became  famous  for  his  inventions,  among  

them  a  sort  of  orchestrion,  a  mechanical  chess-  MAM'ELUKBS   (from  Fr.  mameluk,  fnama- 

player,  and  an  automatic  trumpeter.    In  1808  he  '«<>»   ^'o^i   Ar.   mamimc,   purchased   slave,   froig 

was  made   Court  mechanician  at  Vienna.     He  wiotoApa,  to  possess).     A  dynasty  of  Egyptian 

constructed  a  number  of  ear-trumpets,  one  of  siiltans  who  ruled  from  1250  to  1517.    The  name 

which  was  used  by  Beethoven.    He  was  credited  was  originally  applied  to  the  Turkish  slaves  who 

with  having  invented,  in   1816,  the  metronome  were  brought  in  large  numbers  into  Egypt  and 

(q.v.),  but  in  this  he  was  anticipated,  probably  came   to   constitute   the   main   strength   of   the 

by  Winkel   of  Amsterdam.     He   died  while  en  army,  filling  at  the  same  time  the  highest  posts 

route  for  the  United  States.  in  the  State.     In  time  the  Mamelukes  were  re- 
cruited by  large  numbers  of  Cireassian  slaves. 

MAM,    mam.      One    of    the    three    principal  in  1250  the  last  Ayubite  ruler  died  and  the  power 

Mayan  tribes  of  Guatemala,  the  other  two  being  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emir  Eybek,  who  mar- 

tbe  Cakchiquel    (q.v.)    and  (}uich6   (q.v.).     The  rfed    Sheger-ed-Durr,   the    mother   of   the    dead 

Mam  are  located  chiefly  in  the  westera  part  of  monarch.     The   dynasty   founded   by   Eybek   is 

the    State,   but   extend    into    the    adjacent    dis-  known  as  that  of  the  Bahrite  Mamelukes.     Ey- 

tricts  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.     The  name  signifies  bek  was  killed  in  1257  and  the  government  was 

'ancestral/  in  allusion  to  the  archaic  forms  of  assumed  by  the  Viceroy   Kutuz,  who   in    12<H> 

the  language.  gained  a  notable  victory  over  the  McMigols,  and 


MAMANXTA,  m&-mft^n?Rr-ft.  A  Negrito  peopW 
in  northeastern  Mindanao.  See  Phqjpfine  Isl- 
ands. 

M  A  MA  Wm  mJjK^  mA-mftr^d-nSk.    A  town,  in- 
cluding the  village  of  Larchmont  and  part  of 
Mamaroneck  village,  in  Westchester  County,  N. 
Y.;    on  Long  Island   Sound,   and  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  (Map: 
New  York,  G  5 ) .    It  is  a  popular  suburb  of  New 
York  City  and  has  many  handsome  residences. 
Larchmont  village  (incorporated  in  1891)  is  the 
home  of  the  well-known  Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 
Population,  in  1890,  2385;  in  1900,  3849;  Lareh- 
mont,  in  1900,  945. 

•  MAMBAjAO,:  mAm-bft^Hou.  A  town  of  the 
Province  of  Misamis,  Philippines,  situated  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Camigufn  Island,  off  the  north 
coast  of  Mindanao  (Amp:  Philippine  Islands,. 
J  10).    Population,  18,000. 

MAMBER.  The  common  wild  goat  of  South- 
western Asia  and  Asia  Minor.    See  Gk>AT. 

MAMBBE8,  mftm^rSE.     See  Janitsb. 

MAMBBINO,  mAm-br^n6.  A  pagan  king  of 
Bithynia,  mentioned  in  old  Italiaii  versions  of  the 
Charlemagne  epic  and  further  described  in  Arios- 
to's  Orlando  furiosi,  in  which  Mambrino  is  killed 
by  Rinaldo.  He  wore  a  helmet  of  gold,  whictk 
had  the  power  ^f  making  the  wearer  invisible. 
This  helmet  figures  in  Don  Quixote,  who,  on  see- 
ing a  barber  wear  a  brass  basin  as  a  hat,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  magic  helmet  and  wore  it  as 
such. 

MAMBtrSAOy  mAm-b^sou.  A  town  of  Pa- 
nay,  Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  CApiz,  situ* 
ated  on  the  river  Malinannang,  16  miles  south- 
west of  CApiz  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  E  6).. 
Population,  in  1896,  11,000. 

MAMETiT,  mft-ma^^  Gk>FFBEDO  (1827-49). 
An  Italian  poet  and  patriot,  bom  at  Genoa.  Hisi 
father  was  Admiral  Giorgio  Mameli.  He  wrote 
a  tragedy  founded  on  Genoese  history  when  but 
sizte^i  years  old,  and  his  verses,  L'Alha  and 
Fratelli  d*Italia,  became  the  campaign  songs  of 
1848.  He  served  under  Garibaldi  as  aide-de-camj^ 
and  in  the  defense  of  Rome  (1849)  was  fatally 
wounded.  Mazzini  w**ote  an  introduction  to  the- 
edition  of  his  poems  published  at  (jrcnoa  in  1850. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Tortona  (1859). 
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established  his  power  over  Syria.    The  celebrated  MAMEB/CT78.    The  son  of  Numa  Pompilius, 

Bibars  ruled  from  1260  to  1277.    He  waged  war  and  the  name  of  a  prominent  Roman  family  of 

against  the  Christians  in  Syria,  find  in  1268  put  the  .^Imilian  gens  which  traced  its  descent  to 

an  end  to  the  principality  of  Antioch.  His  armies  him. 

overran  Armenia  and  penetrated  far  into  Asia  KAM^EB^KE  PBISON,  The,  called  also 
Minor.  His  power  toward  the  south  extended  as  the  Career  Tullianum.  One  of  the  few  remains 
far  as  Nubia.  Al-Mansur  ( 1279-90)  carried  on  of  the  ancient  Rome  of  the  royal  period,  and,  next 
successful  wars  agamst  the  Mongols  and  Chris-  to  the  walls  of  Roma  Quadrata,  the  earliest 
tians.  He  took  Damascus  and  made  himself  mas-  building  extant.  It  is  of  three  periods:  to  the 
ter  of  Tripolis,  which  for  two  centuries  had  been  earliest— supposed  traditionally  to  be  the  time 
held  by  the  Christians.  Al-Mansur's  two  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius— belongs  the  lower  chamber ;  to 
ruled  in  succession  and  increased  the  power  of  the  the  second,  still  in  the  royal  or  more  probably  the 
sultanate,  while  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  early  republican  era,  belongs  the  upper  chamber ; 
the  people  was  improved  by  the  construction  of  to  a  restoration  of  much  later  date  (Tiberius),  is 
important  public  works.  Cairo  was  greatlv  beau-  ^^e  the  facade  built  when  part  of  the  circular 
tified  and  rose  in  importance  as  one  of  the  cap-  chamber  was  cut  oflf.  The  original  chamber  waa 
itals  of  the  East.  There  followed  a  period  of  circular,  with  a  false  pointed  dome,  its  walls 
steady  decline  during  which  the  real  power  i^i„g  jj^jit  of  large  blocks  set  in  overhanging 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Sultans  to  the  courses.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  thU 
commanders  of  the  troops,  which  were  now  chamber  was  used  as  a  well,  a  theory  favored  by 
largely  composed  of  Circassians.  In  1389  the  last  ^he  name  Tullianum  (from  tullua,  'a  spring*), 
Bahrite  ruler  was  deposed  and  Barkuk,  first  of  ^^  ^g  ^  ^oyal  or  princely  tomb,  a  theory  favored 
the  Circassian  or  Burgite  Mamelukes,  ascended  ^y  many  analogous  examples  and  by  the  absence 
the  throne.  During  the  reign  of  Barkuk  Egypt  ^f  ^^^ter  corrosion.  When  the  upper  chamber 
was  threatened  by  the  power  of  Timur,  who  ^^^  ^j^jit,  presumably  for  a  prison  (Livy  i. 
wrested  from  Barkuk's  son,  Faraj,  a  great  part  33,  g),  the  builders  discovered  the  eariier  build- 
of  Svria.  Barsa  Bey  ( 1422-37 )  reduced  Cyprus  i^g  ^ejo^  jt  and  made  an  awkward  connection  by 
to  the  position  of  a  vassal  State,  and  exercised  cutting  off  the  upper  part  of  the  false  dome  and 
considerable  influence  in  the  Eastern  Mediter-  covering  the  opening  with  fiat  slabs  which  formed 
ranean.  Kait  Bey  (1467-96)  carried  on  war  the  fioor  of  the  upper  chamber,  with  a  connecting 
against  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  in  support,  partlv,  of  trap-door.  This  fioor  was  considerably  above 
the  claims  of  the  latter's  brother,  Jem.  After  ^j^^  i^^gj  ^^  ^^^^  Forum,  on  the  declivity,  and  was 
Kait  Bey's  death,  five  sultans  ruled  withm  as  reached  by  a  fiight  of  stairs  called  the  Sealtf 
many  years,  most  of  them  perishing  by  assas-  Qem(mi4B  ('stairs  of  sighs'),  where  the  execution 
sination.  In  1501  Kansuh  El-Ghuri  was  raised  ^f  important  prisoners  took  place  and  their 
to  the  throne.  After  reigning  for  fifteen  years,  bodies  were  exposed  during  the  triumphal  pro- 
he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Turkish  SulUn,  sessions,  before  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol.  The 
Selim  I.,  and  was  overthrown  and  slam  in  a  san-  Mamertine  Prison  itself  is  connected  with  many 
guinary  battle  at  Marj  Dabik,  near  Aleppo  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  events  of  Roman  history.  Ita 
(1516).  The  Mamelukes  under  Tuman  Bey  II.  horrors  were  described  by  Sallust.  King  Jugur- 
resisted  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Selim  and  fell  ^^^  ^^  starved  in  it,  and  Lentulus,  Cethegus^ 
in  large  numbers  on  the  field  or  during  their  des-  ^^^  others  who  had  conspired  with  Catiline  were 
perate  defense  of  the  capital.    Their  dynasty  dis-  kiUe^  here. 

appeared  from  the  throne,  and  Egypt  became  a         ' ,-    ,  ..  .  ^» 

IHiVkish  province  (1517).    To  conciliate  the  sur.  ,,^^^*™?^^®    P"^'    •»«'«^*»\  «>° ^ 

viving   Mamelukes,    Selim    divided    Egypt    into  Mars).    The  Campanian  mercenaries  of  Agatho- 

twenty-four  military  provinces  and  placed  Mam-  cles,  ruler  of  Syracuse,  who  in  b.c.  282  seized  the 

eluke  beys  over  them  subject  to  the  supreme  au-  town  of  Messana  and  were  instrumental  m  bring- 

thority  of  a  Turkish  pasha.     With  the  decay  of  ing  on  the  First  Punic  War  through  their  re- 

the  Turkish  Empire,  the  Mameluke  beys  arro-  quests  made  both  to  the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 

gated  to  themselves  greater  powers  and  finally  lans  for  and  against  Hiero  of   Syracuse    (b.c. 

ruled  in  almost  virtual  Independence.    Napoleon  264). 

encountered  the  Mamelukes  under  Muraa  Bey  MAMTAIffl  DELLA  BOVXSB,  vA'vA-^'iA 

in  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  July  21,  1798,  and  d«l'Ui   r6-v&^rA,    Tebenzio,    Count    (1799-1885). 

utterly  defeated  them.     After  the  expulsion  of  An  Italian  poet,  philosopher,  and  statesman,  bom 

the  French  from  Egypt  th»  Mamelukes  contended  at  Pesaro.    From  boyhood  a  patriot,  he  was  con- 

with  the  Turks  for  dominion.     The  ambitious  cemed  in  the  quasi-revolution  that  followed  the 

Mehemet  AH  (q.v.)  determined  to  crush  and  ex-  accession  of  Gregory  XVI.,  was  captured  by  the 

terminate  this  military  aristocracy.    On  August  Austrians,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  went 

17,  1805,  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  Mame-  to  France.    Upon  his  return  to  Italy  in  1847  he 

lukes  were  enticed  into  Cairo  and  slaughtered,  held  the  post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 

On  March  1,  1811,  treachery  was  again  resorted  Pius  IX.  from  May  to  August,  1848.     He  then 

to  and  nearly  470  Mamelukes  were  shot  down  in  went  to  Turin,  where  he  founded  with  Gioberti 

the  citadel  at  Cairo.     This  was  followed  by  a  the    ^Society    for   the    Advancement   of    Italian 

general  slaughter  of  Mamelukes  all  over  Egypt.  Unity.'      He  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and   after  the 

A  remnant  of  them  fled  to  Nubia,  where  they  flight  of  the  Pope  took  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 

were  followed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  (q.v.),  who  put  Affairs   under   Galetti,  but  held  it  only   for  a 

to  death  some  and  dispersed  the  rest.    With  their  few  weeks.     Wlien  the  French  took  the  city  in 

disappearance,  Egypt  was  rescued  from  the  con-  1849,   Mamiani   withdrew  to  Genoa  and   estab- 

ditions  of  anarchy  into  which  the  struggle  of  the  lished  the  Accademia  di  Filosofia  Italica.     He 

beys  had  plunged  it  for  so  many  years.    Consult  was  elected  Deputy  from  Genoa  in  1856,  and  later 

Makrizi's  history  of  the  Mameluke  sultans,  trans-  GAvour  gave  him  the  post  of  Minister  of  Public 

lated  by  Quatremdre  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1837-41).  Instruction    (1860).     Afterwards  he  was  made 
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Minister  to  Athens  in  1861  and  to  Bern  in  1865.  which  have  been  bred  to  throw  two,  three,  or 

He  was  also  professor  of  history  and  philosophy  more  young  at  a  birth.  In  such  cases  the  numbo' 

at   the   University  of  Turin  and  editor  of  La  of  teats  has   increased   proportionately.     Their 

filosofia   delle   acuole   italiane.     His   works    in-  position  varies,  being  determined  in  each  case  by 

elude :   Poeaie    ( 1867 ) ;   Del  rinnovamento  della  convenience  of  apbroach  by  the  suckling  young 

filosofia    antica    italiana     (1834);    Dialoghi    di  In  the  whales,  where  prolonged  sucking  would 

acienza  (1848) ;  Le  confeaaioni  di  un  metafiaioo  be  diflScult  on  account  of  their  aquatic  life,  the 

(1866)  ;    D*un   nuovo   diritto   Europeo    (1869)  ;  ducts  of  the  glands  are  dilated  to  form  a  reaer- 

Paicologia  diKant    (1877);    La  religione  delV  voir   from  which   the  milk   is  ejected  into  the 

avvenire    (1879)  ;    and   Critica  delle  rivelazioni  mouth  of  the  young  by  a  compressor  muscle  of 

( ^  ^^0 )  •  the  mother.      In  the  Prototheria  ( q.v. )  the  mam- 

MAHm/IA    a£N&      A    plebeian    gens    at  ^^^  glands  have  no  teats,  but  the  milk  simply 

Kome,  originally  a  family  of  Tusculimi,  which  ^^^    ^^^    through    numerous    pores.      In    the 

traced  its  origin  to  the  daughter  of  Telegonus,  marsupials   the   teats   are   well   developed,    but 

the  reputed  founder  of  Tusculum.    It  comprised  ^^^,  glands  are  provided  with  special  muscles  by 

three  families,  Limetanus,  Turrinus,  and  Vitulus.  which  milk  is  forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 

MAMff/A,    JuuA    (A.D.    ?-236).     A   Roman  ^remely    rudimentary   young    in   the   mammaiy 

lady,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  P^^^ch.     The  skin  in  the  mammalia  produces  a 

A  niece  of  Septimius  Severus,  she  was  bom  in  covering  of  hair  (q.v.),  which  is  a  peculiar  char- 

Emesa,  Syria;  was  a  woman  of  high  principle,  acteristic  of  this  group,  so  that  it  would  be  a 

and  educated  her  son  so  well  that  he  was  a  model  f^fficient  definition  of  a  mammal  to  say  that  it 

of  all  virtues  save  generosity.     Mamea's  greed  ^®   *°.  *ni™*l   producing  hair.     In   some,   how- 

and  parsimony  roused  to  revolt  the  soldiers  who  *^®^'  ^*  *^  modified  into  bristles,  scales,  and  other 

killed  her  and  her  son.     Ulpian  was  one  of  her  ^^^8^*1  forms,  or  it  may  be  almost  wholly  ab> 

advisers,  and  tradition  makes  her  not  unfriendly  ^^^^*  *®  *"  whales, 
toward  the  Christians.                                             "  The  general  structure  is  typified  by  that  of 

MAMMALIA  (Neo-Lat.  nom.  pi.,  from  Lat.  Z?'n!fL!l  t^'l!f'%^^"r^  elsewhere,  so 

mammalia,  relating  to  the  breast   from  mamma  \^^t  T  ^^'^^J*^  ^  «*'?  ^^'^  ^'^^  »  ^ew  words 

Gk.  Ma-mV  im.m4  breast).     The  hi^h^S  iL,l.^,!fHaf-.^  Among  the  most 

of  vertebrates,  which  includes  man,  his  domesUc  fi'!r*^*^**'%P^*^*^   '°   ^^^  mammalian   skull 

animals,  and  ill  others  that  suckle^heir  you^-  iirir^o,'SSil''"^frrfr^^^^      \l  ^^^t  ^*  l^^"" 

the  mammals.   Mammals  are  warm-blooded ;  that  ItZf^^^^^  ^'^"^^^^  with   the   skull,   there 

is,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  kept  approxi-  ^/°^;wi,°^fT  '''^A™^''"  ^?^o*?^ll"  ^■ 

mately  at  T  fixed  point,  generally  higheV  than  '''*"  .?,^l®  ""^^^l  Jif^^^i^ L*°^,  (2)  that  the 

that  of  the  surround^g  iediu^U  Ixcd  opt^  l^^^l^^^  ^^J  J^""  skull  articulates  with  the 

mum  temperature  differs  in  different  mammSls,  «*  thr^.^!^f !?f  ,*''^  condyles,  one  on  ether  aide 

but  it  is  about  100'*  F.  ^l  ^r  f^^P***!. foramen,  as  m  amphibians,  in- 

Deveix)pment  and  Nourishment  op  Young.  !^  Ki°!i-^  i  ^'°^^^  !?°**^^^  "  ^  ^^  TP^^^ 

The  most  distinctive  character  of  the  mammTa  ^L^AJ^.  proportion  as  a  mammal  is  r,^ 
is  their  mode  of  development  and  of  nourUhment        ^  •  '"^  Relationship  from  man,  we  find  that  the 

during  the  earliest  period  of  life    ExSn^nly  w  °T  '"  ^"°™«^?^J  t^»*  t^«  ^»«^  "  prolonged 

the  lowest  forms   (Prototheria)    aU TrKugU  fL^llf^r"  ^^  ^a^  ^V"^  *°1  '^^  «^^J**«'  ^»^ 

into  the  world  alive,  not  merely  by  th^reteS  Hi-f «  ^^^  are  directed   outward,  and  are  less 

and  hatching  of  the  ens  within  the  oviduct  but  ^^^^Jf*  ^J^™  the  temporal  fos«e;  and  that  the 

by  the  formltVon  of  f  nlw  cSnn^^^^^^^^  T'^'^^f  foramen  and  condyle,  are  pkced  toward 

the  embryo  and  iU  mother.  X  Ste  o^^  \^l  Klr^Zr!:^  f  ^^"i  '•''"'  ^"5*^  ^^  ?~"P-^- 

(see    Embeyology,    Human)    on    reaching  7h™  Fo^r    furTl^^r    inW.^^^^^^^^^ 

uterus    (or  womb)    connects  itself  by  a  set  of  iZa!^  information    as    to    anatomy   and 

root-like  tufts  of  vessels  with  the  m/teraalves-  f W""^'  ^  l^'^  '^'^^"^  Skeleton;  Teeth; 

sels  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus     Th^e  t^'fl™  Tth^TuTn  ^J^'l'T  ^i^^^'^.^'f  ^^^^^* 

an  organ  called  ^placenta,'  by  which  the  embrvo  Zi     *?  *    ^^'  ^'*^  *^^  articles  on  com- 

absorbs  nutriment  from  tC mXr's  bloodTa^d  ffiprnT^rf^""^    accompanying    them;     also 

which  conveys  back  to  the  mother's  ciStiSn  Car^oST  RumiTa'^^^^  "'?r*1'-if" 

for^  excretion  by  her  the  waste  products  of  meta-  ^ZZu  a^eTe^^^ge^e^f^^^^^  ^^ 

which  become  preatly  developed  inihe  Cle  Ze^l^S  «nH  L^""^  of  mammals  from   New 

during  the  perfod,  of  gestatL  and  la'cSt  moXm'^'  a°^Tll 'ti^tViaU  T^tS"°th1 

and,  as  this  '«  found  i„  no  other  class,  it  is  the  American  opossum)  to  aSw-  She ^ 

Hxt'i'^   7fi  ''7  "^*^'  entire  proup  is  most  posi-  culiar  mammalian   fauna  of  Kg^r      |^ 

tn^ly   defined,   and   from   which   it   derives   its  Distributior  op  Animam       "»°"«*«»'-     See 

name.    The  mammary  glands  exist  m  both  sexes.         With  resoect  to  fhpir  „«i«^«^  n.* tu        _.. 

but,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  it  is  only  in  the  they    plly '^the    toter~U«nn»  !^^h^ 

female  that  they  secrete  milk.     Their  nimber  is  worid  'Lnd  their  «»n^mfclJ^°~f^™.^     ^\^°^ 

never  less  than  two.  and.  when  more,  is  generally  ^Tume  might  LXTw^^  jC^.li*'^'' 

r:i^ch' S ""^at  T  o^.the  ^T^  P^^'^r^  found  ITdeTiir^'^iWe  «iSmons*S"Se?ttl; 

at  each  birth.     That  there  is  direct  connection  inhabit  the  air   trees    anrfnoA  n*  ft.«  -i^u       j 

beween  the  number  of  young  and  the  number  of  subso  1,    and    fresHnd    «»U   ^ter    ft^m  ^ 

teats  has  recently  been  shown  in  the  case  of  ewes  equator  to  the  p^l   They  rtus^t  «^x^ 
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ordinary  variety  of  adaptations,  and  are  affected  by  fleetness  or  to  find  and  keep  a  hiding  place; 

by  and  react  upon  all  conditions  of  existence,  and  here  mainly  have  been  developed  such  de- 

Where  room  is  almost  unlimited  and  food  abun-  vices    as    illustrate    protective    coloration    and 

dant  and  perennial,  great  size  is  attained,  as  in  mimicry    (q.v.)    in   this   branch   of   the  animal 

the  whales,  which  reach  a  length  of  100  feet  and  kingdom. 

corresponding  bulk  and  weight;  elephants,  which  The  carnivores,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
may  weigh  five  tons ;  and  the  great  grazers,  which  compelled  to  work  day  by  day  for  their  subsist- 
often  exist  in  vast  herds ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ence.  They  have  been  obliged  to  overcome  by 
many  forms,  adapted  to  a  very  limited  range  of  strategy  and  cunning,  as  well  as  by  force,  the 
vital  conditions,  are  minute  in  size.  Between  greater  size  and  speed  of  many  of  the  flesh-eaters, 
these  extremes  is  a  wide  range  of  size,  power,  and  to  oppose  quickness,  patience,  and  wit  to  the 
and  adaptability  to  climate  and  food,  so  that  numberless  defensive  and  protective  abilities  and 
hardly  any  organic  thing,  alive  or  dead,  escapes  devices  of  the  smaller  and  more  secretive  ani- 
being  eaten  by  some  mammal.  On  the  other  mals;  and  they  have  been  forced  to  do  this  in 
hand,  they  themselves  form  the  food  of  each  close  and  constant  competition  with  other  carni- 
other,  and  of  all  other  flesh -eating  creatures  in  vores.  Hence  the  apparatus  of  claws  and  car- 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  respect  to  food  the  nassial  teeth,  developing  the  canines  rather  than 
mammals  fall  into  two  great  categories — vege-  the  incisors;  the  tireless,  efficient  muscles;  the 
table-feeders  and  flesh-eaters,  with  a  few  forms  capability  of  sudden  tremendous  exertion  and 
that  may  be  omnivorous.  The  vegetable-feeders  equally  of  great  endurance;  the  vigilance,  cour- 
( Edentata,  Sirenia,  Ungulata,  and  Rodentia)  are  age,  subtlety,  and  resourcefulness  which  char- 
likely  either  to  be  of  large  size  or  exceedingly  acterize  cats,  wolves,  foxes,  dasyures,  weasels, 
numerous  in  individuals,  or  both.  They  are  ill  and  lesser  beasts  of  prey.  Developed  by  such  a 
provided  with  weapons  of  defense  or  offense;  history  of  contest  ana  courage,  it  is  not  strange 
trust  for  safety  to  powers  of  swift  escape  or  of  that  ferocity  and  self-reliance  should  characterize 
skillful  hiding;  and  as  a  rule  are  sluggish  and  the  disposition  of  the  carnivores,  nor  that  man- 
inferior  in  brain  power.  It  is  their  part  (from  kind  in  its  progress  toward  peace  has  found  it- 
the  present  point  of  view)  to  elaborate  from  the  self  in  competition  with  them  for  the  possession 
semi-crude  nutriment  in  vegetation  the  more  of  the  best  of  their  prey — the  edible  herbivores — 
compact  and  highly  nutritious  substance  called  and  also  at  war  with  them  for  its  own'  defense, 
flesh,  which  is  to  be  used  by  their  superiors  in  It  is  wonderful,  however,  that  man  should  have 
organization;  their  mission  in  life  is  to  provide  derived  from  this  class  such  friends  and  helpers 
a  prepared  food  for  the  carnivores.  These  quali-  as  the  cat  and  dog,  and  no  stronger  evidence 
ties  also  make  them  useful  to  man,  and  it  is  could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that 
from  this  class  that  he  derives  almost  everything  the  Camivora  represent  the  highest  animal  men- 
in  the  way  of  food,  oil,  clothing,  and  service  tal  development  than  the  tracUibility  of  the  dog 
which  animals  contribute  to  his  welfare.  and  cat,  and  the  mental  qualities  they  have  ex- 

The  flesh-eaters  include  two  aberrant  groups —  hibited  under  man's  control  and  tutelage, 
the  atrial  insect-catching  bats,  and  the  marine  Ciassification.  Linnsus  (1766)  divided  the 
Cetacea,  the  latter,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  mammals  into  seven  orders:  Cete,  Bellwe,  Pecora, 
respective  habitats  and  the  restricted  character  Glires,  Fere,  Bruta,  Primates.  Of  these  orders 
of  their  food,  having  a  special  place  and  special  the  Cete,  Glires,  and  perhaps  Bellus  and  Pecora 
functions.  A  few  forms  of  antiquated  organiza-  were  natural  groups  quite  similar  to  some  of  our 
tion,  small  size,  much  restricted  range,  and  in-  modern  orders.  But  under  Ferse  were  grouped 
ferior  abilities  generally  feed  upon  insects  alone  opossums,  moles,  hedgehogs,  weasels,  bears,  dogs, 
( Insectivora )  or  in  large  part  (Primates),  and  cats,  and  seals;  evidently  the  use  of  animal  f(K>d 
share  the  perils  of  the  vegetable-eaters.  THe  was  the  principal  character  common  to  such  an 
greater  part  of  the  flesh-eaters,  however,  form  assembly.  Under  Bruta,  moreover,  such  widely 
a  group  (the  order  Camivora)  which  in  com-  different  animals  as  elephants,  anteaters,  and 
plexity  of  organization,  power,  resourcefulness,  sloths  were  united.  Finally,  in  the  Primates,  not 
and  general  ability  stands  at  the  head  of  the  only  were  man  and  monkeys  associated,  but  even 
animal  kingdom.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  the  bats  were  included.  Cuvier  reformed  this 
case  with  the  extinct  and  unknown  ancestry  arrangement  as  a  result  of  extensive  anatomical 
of  man,  there  is  no  question  that  the  cats  and  investigations.  He  recognized  nine  orders  of 
weasels  and  their  kin  are  far  superior  even  mammals,  as  follows:  Bimana,  Quadrumana, 
to  the  anthropoid  apes  in  those  powers  and  Camivora,  Marsupial  ia,  Rodentia,  Edentata, 
abilities  which  make  for  mastery  in  the  animal  Pachydermata,  Ruminantia,  Cetacea.  There  is 
world.  These  remarks  have  applied  mainly  little  that  is  really  unnatural  in  this  arrange- 
to  the  eutherian  mammals;  but  a  similar  divi-  ment,  and  it  remained  in  popular  use  down  to 
sion  is  found  in  the  Metatheria  (marsupials)  ;  the  very  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Cuvier 
and  this  circumstance  is  an  argument  in  favor  regarded  man's  intellectual  qualities  as  such  as 
of  the  theory  of  the  independent  origin  and  de-  to  rank  him  in  an  order  apart  from  the  monkeys, 
velopment  of  that  group,  and  opposed  to  the  a  backward  step  from  Linnseus's  arrangement, 
view  which  regards  it  as  a  stage  in  the  evolution  His  Bimana  and  Quadrumana  are  now  fused  as 
of  the  mammalian  stock.  In  both  groups  the  Linnapus's  Trimates.*  and  Cuvier's  Pachydermata 
vegetable-feeders  are  numerous,  large,  timid,  and  Ruminantia  are  likewise  united;  but  his 
comparatively  defenseless,  and  without  either  other  orders  stand  substantially  as  made.  After 
means  or  desire  for  aggression,  except  as  between  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution  was  generally 
males  of  the  same  species.  They  get  their  food  accepted,  the  tendency  was  toward  a  far  more 
with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and,  except  elaborate  and  complex  classiflcation  among  both 
in  the  case  of  certain  rodents,  have  had  occasion  animals  and  plants.  As  a  result,  some  of  the 
to  develop  few  instincts  or  mental  faculties,  proposed  classifications  of  mammals  suggested  no 
Their  whole  life  is  passed  in  an  effort  to  escape  less  than  twenty-five  orders;  but  the  pendulum 
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soon  reached  its  limits  ofl  that  side,  and  we  are  own  efforts ;  but  even  after  birth  they  are  tended 

now  far  nearer  a  natural  classification  than  we  and  protected  by  the  mother.    The  vast  majority 

have  ever  been  previously.    It  is  generally  agreed  of  the  10,000  ^own  species  of  mammals  belong 

now  that  the  class  Mammalia  is  very  naturally  in  this  subclass.     It  has  proved  the  dominant 

divisible  into  two  subclasses,  according  to  the  ar-  the  successful  type.    Australasia  is  the  only  land 

rangement  of  the  reproductive  organs  and  the  the  placentals  do  not  possess,  and  there  geo- 

relations  between  mother  and  offspring.    The  pri-  graphical   barriers  have   served   to   protect  the 

mary  divisions  ought  to  be  based  on  such  char-  marsupials  from  being  crushed  by  their  success- 

acters,  for  it  is  in  just  those  characters  that  ful  rivals.    The  classification  of  Eutheria  is  not 

the  mammals  stand  out  in  sharpest  contrast  to  easy  to  agree  upon,  but  the  following  outline  is 

the  other  vertebrates.    These  two  subclasses  are:  that  of  Parker  and  Haswell  (see  Classificatiok 

(1)  Prototheria,  or  Omithodelphia — ^mammals  of  aniicals)  : 
without  teats. 

(2)  Theria,  or  Eutheria— mammals  with  teats,  subclass  kuthbhia. 
arranged  according  to  two  plans:  Section  I.    Metatheria. 

(a)  Metatheria,  or  Didelphia.  Order  Marsupialia — ^Marsupials. 

(b)  Eutheria  (proper),  or  Monodelphia.  Section  II.    Eutheria  Vera — Higher  mammals. 
In   the   Prototheria   the   female   reproductive  Order  1.  Edentata — Edentates. 

organs   resemble  those  of  birds.     There  is   no  Order  2.  Cetacea — ^Whales,  dolphins,  etc. 

vagina,  the  oviducts  opening  separately  into  the  Order  3.  Sirenia — Manatees,  dugongs,  etc 

cloaca,  and  the  uteri  are  merely  enlargements  of  Order  4.  Ungulata — ^Hoofed  mammals, 

the  oviducts.     The  eggs  contain  much  volk,  are  Order  5.  Camivora — Beasts  of  prey, 

supplied  with  albumen  and  covered  with  a  shell  Order  6.  Rodentia — ^Rodents,  or  gnawers, 

as  in  reptiles  and  birds.    Thev  are  laid  in  a  nest  Order  7.  Insectivora — Insectivores. 

at  the  end  of  a  burrow  ana  are  hatched  very  Order  8.  Chiroptera — Bats, 

soon,  possibly  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  mam-  Order  9.  Primates — Man,  apes,  and  lemurs, 

mary  glands  have  no  teaU,  any  part  of  the  longi-  g^jn  ^^^^^^  recently  (1901),  Beddard  has  pub- 

tudmal  depression  along  the  centre  of  the  abdo-  ^8^^  ^n  arrangement  which  includes  cerUin  ex- 

men  (the  primitive  pouch)  serving  that  purpose  ^inct  orders  and   places   them   in   a   succession 

when  the  Buckmjf  mouth  of  the  voung  one  is  ^^ich  is  believed  to  indicate  their  phylogenetic 

aophedtoit.    This  group  contains  but  one  order,  relationships    in    a   better    manner    than     waa 

2S    '^*.                          ,     .        1..  1.  XI.  possible  to  his  predecessors,  as  follows:    Marsu- 

The  Theria  are  manunals  in  which  the  mam-  j^u^^  Edentata,  Ganodonta,  Ungulata,  Sirenia, 

mary  glands  are  provided  with  teats,  and  there  Cetacea,  Camivora,  Creodonta,  Rodentia,  TiUo- 

18  a  more  or  less  perfect  allantoic  development,  dontia,  Insectivora,  Chiroptera,  Primates  (qq.v.). 

These  two  facts,  especially,  have  led  zoOlopsts  to  xhere  is  no  great  difference  between  these  two 

join  into   a   single  group   the  Metatheria   and  schemes 

Eutheria,  hitherto  regarded  as  separate  groups  Fossil  Mammalia.  Most  of  the  mammalian 
of  codrdmate  rank  with  Prototheria.  These  types  of  modern  times  can  be  traced  back  to  early 
groups  are  thus  distmguished:  ^  ,  ^^  ^  Tertiary  time,  but  before  that  period  only  seat- 
In  the  Metatheria  (Didelphia  of  early  authors)  tered  synthetic  or  generaUzed  types  are  known. 
the  oviducte  of  the  female  are  united  in  a  longer  j^  the  late  Paleozoic  (Permian)  and  the  earliest 
or  shorter  part  of  their  length,  and  there  is  no  Mesozoic  (Lower  Triassic)  rocks  are  found  re- 
cloaca,  thouffh  the  urogenitel  and  anal  openings  ^^ins  of  the  so-called  TheriodonUa  and  Gompho- 
are  surrounded  by  a  common  sphincter  muscle;  ^ontia  (see  Reptile),  which  possess  characters 
each  oviduct  possesses  a  well-formed  uterus,  remarkably  mammalian  in  expression.  These 
There  are  thus  two  uteri,  whence  the  name  i^te  highly  specialized  reptiles  may  be  the  root- 
'Didelphia.'  The  eggs  of  the  Metatheria  have  gtocks  from  which  the  most  primitive  ancestral 
httle  yolk  and  no  shell.  They  lie  m  the  uteri  forms  of  mammals  of  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic 
without  becoming  very  firmly  united  to  the  walls,  ^ere  evolved.  The  mammals  of  the  early  Meso- 
in  some  species  not  at  all;  in  others,  however,  ^oic  were  of  very  small  size,  not  larger  than 
there  is  formed  ouite  a  distinct  placenta.  (The  ^^ts,  and,  as  they  are  known  chiefly  by  their  jaws 
foregoing  groups  have  been  called  Aplacentalia.')  ^nd  teeth  alone,  which  are  of  very  primitive  type. 
But  the  young  remain  m  the  uteri  only  a  short  they  can  with  difficulty  be  assigned  to  any  of 
time ;  even  in  the  giant  kangaroo,  the  largest  of  the  later  groups  of  the  class.  Some  of  these 
the  subclass,  they  are  bom  on  the  39th  day.  fragmental  remains  cannot  be  definitely  distin- 
When  bom,  they  are  transferred  by  the  mother  guished  as  either  reptiles  or  mammals,  for  their 
to  her  pouch,  where  each  one  is  placed  on  a  teat,  teeth  show  characters  which  are  possessed  by 
to  which  it  clings  automatically.  This  interest-  both  the  anomodont  reptiles  and  the  undoubted 
ing  subclass,  like  the  preceding,  contains  but  one  primitive  mammals.  Such  forms  are  Micro- 
order,  the  Marsupialia  (q.v.).  festes  of  the  European  Upper  Trias,  Tritvlodon 
The  Eutheria  comprise  all  the  remaining  of  the  Karoo  formation  of  South  Africa,  and  Ste- 
(higher)  mammals.  In  these  the  marsupium  is  reognathus  of  the  English  Lower  Jurassic.  The 
absent,  the  vagina  is  fully  formed  and  single,  and  principal  genera  of  undoubted  prototherian  mam- 
there  is  only  one  uterus.  The  egg  of  the  Mono-  mals  (primitive  Monotremata)  are  Plagiaula^, 
delphian  mammal  is  very  minute,  almost  with-  Bolodon,  Ctenacodon,  Ptilodus,  and  Polymastodon. 
out  yolk,  and  becomes  closely  connected  with  These  are  known  only  by  small  jaws  containing 
the  wall  of  the  uterus  as  soon  as  it  enters  that  sharp  incisor  teeth,  three  or  four  closely  set  cut- 
organ.  (Hence  this  group  has  been  called  *Pla-  ting  teeth  ( premolars ),  of  which  the  fourth  is  the 
centalia.')  The  young  develop  there  in  closest  largest,  and  the  outer  edges  of  which  are  marked 
union  with  the  mother  until  their  various  organs  by  oblique  furrows  (see  illustration  under  Di'CK- 
are  all  distinctly  formed  and  they  are  in  condition  bill),  and  finally  two  to  four  small  molars, 
to  take  milk  from  the  mammary  glands  by  their  These  molars  are   multituberculate,   and   hence 
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the  above  mentioned  genera  are  grouped  in  an  the  primitive  Condylarthra  seem  to  have  been 

order  called  Multituberculata.    The  other  order  evolved  all  the  later  and  more  apecialiased  forms 

of  prototherian  mammals,  the  modem  Monotre-  of  ungulates.    The  Perissodactyla  comprise  the 

mata,  is  separated  from  the  first  order  by  almost  extinct  Titanotheroidea,  large  homed  animals  of 

the  entire  space  of  Tertiary  time.    One  of  these  Eocene  and  Miocene  time  (see  Titanotherium)  ; 

creatures,  the  duckbill,  though  toothless  in  its  Hippoidea,  the  horses  and  their  Eocene  allies  the 

adult  state,  betrays  its  origin  from  a  multituber-  paleotheres  (see  House,  Fossil)  ;  Tapiroidea,  in- 

culate  ancestor  by  having  in  its  younger  stages  eluding  the  tapirs  and  their  extinct  Eocene  and 

of  growth  broad  flat  teeth  remarkably  like  those  Miocene  allies    the    Lophiodontidie ;    Rhinocero- 

of  the  Gomphodontia  and  Multituberculata.  toidea,  the  rhinoceroses,  with  a  host  of   extinct 

The  second  subclass  of  primitive  mammals,  the  ancestors  reaching  back  into  Eocene  time ;  and 
Metatheria,  comprises  a  single  order,  the  Mar-  the  Chalicotheroidea,  a  peculiar  group  related  to 
supialia,  and  this  is  divided  into  two  suborders,  both  the  Perissodactyla  and  the  Edentata.  The 
The  more  primitive  Polyprotodontia  are  char-  Amblypoda  include  five-toed  ungulates  of  large 
acterized  by  the  presence  of  four  or  five  incisor  size  that  lived  during  Eocene  time,  of  which  well- 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  include  the  majority  of  known  genera  are  Coryphodon  and  Dinocerus. 
Mesozoic  mammals  of  Europe  and  North  Amer-  Artiodactyla,  or  even-toed  ungulates,  include 
ica;  also  the  opossums  ( Diaelphids ) ,  which  ap-  the  modem  pigs,  hippopotamus,  camels,  deer, 
peared  first  in  the  Laramie  (Upper  Cretaceous)  ;  cattle,  etc.,  with  Ions  series  of  forms  ancestral  to 
the  carnivorous  marsupials  (Das3rurids)  of  these  ranging  back  through  Tertiary  time.  (See 
Australia,  which  can  be  traced  back  only  into  Swine;  Camel;  Hippopotamus;  Deeb;  etc.) 
the  Pleistocene;  the  bandicoots  (Peramelidie)  of  Here  also  belong  the  extinct  families:  Anthra- 
Australia ;  and  the  banded  anteaters  ( Myrmeco-  ootherids,  large  animals  of  the  older  Tertiary  of 
bids),  of  which  no  fossil  forms  have  been  found.  North  America  and  Europe;  Oreodontidie  of  the 
All  these  are  animals  of  comparatively  small  Miocene  and  Lower  Pliocene  of  the  United  States ; 
size,  and  they  present  various  adaptations  of  the  Anoplotherids,  medium-sized  animals  from  the 
marsupial  type  to  particular  conditions  of  exist-  Eocene  and  Lower  Miocene  of  Europe;  and  the 
ence.  The  most  important  Mesozoic  genera  of  Protoceratids  of  the  White  River  Miocene  of 
Polyprotodontia  are  Phascalotherium,  Amphithe-  America.  The  ancestors  of  the  modem  elephants 
rium,  Amblotherium,  Triconodon,  Dryolestes,  and  appear  suddenly  in  the  Miocene  rocks  with  all 
Spalaootherium,  and  several  others  chiefly  from  the  characters  of  the  suborder  well  marked, 
the  Upper  Jurassic  rocks  of  England  and  Wyom-  Such  evolution  as  takes  place  during  Tertiary 
ing.  The  remaining  suborder  of  Metatheria,  the  time  is  manifested  in  complication  of  the  denti- 
Diprotodontia,  is  characterized  bv  the  presence  tion  and  in  the  development  of  tusks  and  pro- 
of two  large  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  its  boscis.  The  Toxodontia,  Typotheria,  and  Litop- 
fossil  and  recent  forms  are  almost  wholly  con-  tema  are  suborders  containing  peculiar  types  of 
fined  to  Australia.  This  suborder  contains  the  tmgulates  of  uncertain  affinities  found  in  the 
gigantic  Diprotodon,  its  smaller  ally  Notothe-  Tertiaries  of  South  America ;  and  the  Hyracoidea 
rium,  and  the  peculiar  'pouched  lion*  of  Owen  embrace  only  a  few  obscure  fossil  forms.  See 
(Thylacoleo),  all  extinct  and  found  in  Pleisto-  Elephant;  Mammoth;  Mastodon;  etc. 
cene  deposits;  also  the  modem  wombats,  kanga-  rj^^  Carnivora  begin  in  the  Eocene  with  gen- 
Toos,  and  phalancers,  fossil  fonns  of  which  have  eralized  carnivorous  types  as  Creodonta  (q.v.) 
been  found  m  tHe  superficial  deposits  of  Aus-  ^^at  are  easily  confounded  with  the  early  ungu- 
traha  and  South  America.         ^  ^     ^  ^              _  lates;  in  fact,  the  Creodonta  is  considered  to  be 

Among  the  Eutheria  the  Edentata,  Cetacea^and  ^y^^  ancestral  group  of  both  the  Ungulata  and 

Sirenia  are    of    uncertain  origin.     They  begin  ^^^  Camivora  and  ^ssibly  also  of  the  Ganodonta 

:;ne.  Tdth^T-nrttl^gh'^^^^^^^  (P^^-e  edentat^)  anS  the  Rodentia     Eight 

generating  series  of  peculiar  animals.    The  Eden-  {V^^^  ^^  creodonts  are  recognized,  mostly  from 

Uta  began  in  the  Eo^e,  and  during  the  Tertiary  **Jf    Eocene  of   Europe   and   the  United  States, 

they  developed  some  odd  gigantic  £;asts-Mega-  The  more  important  genera  are  Arctocyon,  Mes- 

Uherium,   irfylodon,    MegaTonyx,  and   Glyptodon  J^J^'  .^*J"^^|'":  ^vanodon.     Some    creodonts 

(q.v.),  the  latter  with  I  massive  coat  of  armor  f?""^,  *°^^^  ?»"*».  ^^^"^  foraiation  (Lower  Ter. 

plate.    From  these  giant  ancestors  descended  the  ^1*7]   ^}  ^*^S!?'\  Present  mterestmg  marsu- 

comparativelv  small  modern  sloths,  anteaters,  and  P»»l  leatures.    The  true  carnivores  have  larger, 

armadillos.    The  JCetacea  is  a  group  of  mammals  ™ore  deeply  convoluted  brains  and  strong  sec- 

which    through   degeneration   from   the    normal  *orial  teeth,  with  an  accentuation  of   all  other 

mammalian  type  has  become  peculiarly  special-  carnivore     characteristics.      The     dogs,    bears, 

ized  and  adapted  to  a  fish-like  habit  of  life.    The  weasels,  civet  cats,  hyenas,  cats,  all   have  an- 

earliest  form  in  the  Eocene,  Zeuglodon,  though  cestral  lines  extending  more  or  less  into  the  early 

distinctively  fish-like,    has,    among  other  char-  Tertiary,  and  some  instructive  phylogenetic  series 

acters  typical  of  terrestrial  mammals,  the  car-  ^ave  been  demonstrated.    The  marine  camivores 

nivorous  type  of  dentition.  (Pinnipedia)  possibly  had  their  ancestor  in  the 

The  hoofed  mammals  appear  in  the  lowest  Eocene  creodont  Patriofelis. 
Tertiary  deposits  of  North  America  as  forms  The  shrews  and  moles  of  Eocene  time  present 
(suborder  Condylarthra)  that  can  with  difficulty  ^e^  marked  differences  from  their  modem  de- 
be  distinguished  from  the  earliest  carnivores,  scendants  than  do  any  other  types  of  mammals. 
These  early  ungulates  (typified  by  Phenacodus  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  ancestry  of  the 
from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Wyoming)  have  five  bats.  Among  the  Hodentia,  the  characteristic 
useful  toes  on  theirplantigrade  feet  and  each  toe  feature  in  the  dentition,  namely  the  chisel-shaped 
has  a  small  hoof.  The  brain  is  small  and  slightly  incisor  teeth  growing  from  persistent  pulps,  is 
convoluted,  and  the  teeth  are  of  a  generalised  seen  in  fossils  from  the  early  Eocene.  Such 
type  with  low  crowns  and  many  tubercles.    From  forms  are  Esthonyx  and  Tillotherium  of  North 
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American  deposits.  The  hares,  rabbits,  rats,  mice,  of  the  United  States  Oeologioal  Surveys  of  the 

squirrels,  and  beavers  appeared  in  the  Miocene.  Territories   (Washington). 

The  Primates  are  represented  in  the  Eocene  MAM2CABY   GLAND.     See  Bbeabt;   Mam- 

and  Miocene  beds  of  North  America  and  Europe  ^^^la^ 

by  fossil  skeletons  which  combine  the  characters  «-. .  L-«.  *  t»-w.  «▼  Awn  T^  *fu 
of  the  lemurs  and  apes,  and  which  may  be  con-  ^  MAMMABY  OI^AIfJ},  Diseases  of.  The 
sidered  as  ancestral  apes.  These  are  Anapto-  following  are  some  of  the  most  important  of 
morphus,  Adapis,  and  Megaladapis.  The  true  the  affections  of  this  gland: 
apes  appeared  in  the  Middle  Mioiene  of  Europe  Acute  Inflammatton  of  the  breast  {mastit^ 
alid  enjoyed  a  rapid  evolution,  for  many  genera  ?r  mastodynxa)  is  characterized  by  great  swell- 
have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  de-  mg,  tenderness,  pain,  and  fevers  Tliere  is  a 
posits  there.  They  are  all  closely  allied  to  the  ^otty  feeling  in  the  inflamed  part,  and  pus  soon 
modern  genera  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  forms ;  but  the  abscess  is  often  slow  in  pointing. 
Fossil  traces  of  man  are  very  rare.  Jhe  affection  may  occur  at  any  period  of  lae- 

BiBLiooRAPHY.  General  works  on  the  whole  Nation,  and  sometimes  arises  from  very  trifling 
class:  Beddard,  "Mammalia,"  vol.  x.  of  Cam-  causes— as  loaded  stote  of  the  bowels  too  stimu- 
hridge  Natural  History  (London  and  New  York,  latmg  a  diet  etc.  The  bowels  should  at  once  be 
1902);  Gegenbaur,  Vergleichende  Anatomie  der  ^[^^7,^/^^^  ^l  «^TP  P^^gativ^;  fomentaUons 
Wirbelthiere  (Leipzig,  1898)  ;  Lydekker,  vols,  i.,  ^^^^  ^  ^  applied;  the  arm  on  the  affected  side 
ii.  of  Royal  (or  /et/)  Natural  History  (London  should  rest  m  a  sling;  and  an  incision  should 
and  New  York,  1894-96)  ;  Flower  and  Lydekker,  ^e  made  to  evacuate  the  pus.  The  milk  should 
Mammals,  Living  and  Extinct  (London,  1891)  ;  ?Jsp  be  regularly  drawn  otf  by  means  of  a  pump. 
Flower,  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia  (London,  3d  ^f  ^J'  ^^^  >  ^one  without  extreme  pain, 
ed.,  1885)  ;  Kingsley  et  al.,  vol.  v.  Standard  Nat.  ^9^^  mpptefi  are  a  frequent  cause  of  the  pre- 
ural  History  (Boston,  1884);  Parker,  Murie,  ceding  disease.  Among  the  remedies  for  excoria- 
et  al.,  vols.  1,  ii.,  iii.,  CasselVs  Natural  History  H^n^'  c'^*^^'  fissures,  and  ulcerations  of  the 
(London  and  New  York,  1884);  Vogt  and  mpple  which  cause  great  pam  in  suckling,  are 
Specht,  Die  Saugethiere  in  Wort  und  Bild,  the  the  application  of  strong  astringent  lotions  (tan- 
source  of  the  widely  copied  illustrations  by  nin  lotion  for  example  ,  touching  the  sore  point 
Specht  in  popular  natural  histories  (Munich,  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  <»U8tic),  and 
1883) ;  Giebel,  "Sftugethiere,"  in  Bronn's  Klas-  especially  the  application  of  collodion.  In  bad 
sen  und  Ordnungen  des  Thierreichs  (Berlin,  cases,  a  metallic  shield  must  be  placed  on  the 
1874);  Huxley,  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Ani-  ?Wle,  to  protect  it  from  the  clothes  and  from 
mals  (London,  1871)  ;  Gervais,  Histoire  natu-  J^  child's  mouth.  The  regular  application 
relle  des  mammifires  (Paris,  1854)  ;  De  Blain-  Imiment  of  rectified  spirits  and  olive  oil  m  equal 
ville,  Ostiographie  des  mammif^es,  4  royal  parts  will  sometimes  prevent  this  affection, 
quarto  volumes,  with  magnificent  plates  (Paris,  ^.T*^«  mammary  gland  is  also  liable  to  hydatid 
1839-64)  ;  Cuvier  and  Saint  Hilaire,  Histoire  disease,  to  tumor,  cyst,  cancer,  or  galactocele. 
naturelle  des  mammif^es    (Paris,  1824).     For  See  Hydatid;  Iumob. 

North  American  mammals,  consult,  especially:  MAMMEE    APPLE    (Haitian    mamey,    the 

Stone  and  Cram,  American  Animals  (New  York,  native  name),  Mammea  Americana,     A  highly 

1902)  ;    Elliott,  Synopsis  of    Mammals,  wholly  esteemed  fruit  of  the  West  Indies   (where  it  is 

technical    (Chicago,  1901);   Baird,  Mammals  of  sometimes  called  the  wild  apricot)   and  tropical 

North  America,  vol.  ix.  of  "Pacific  Railroad  Re-  America,  produced  by  a  beautiful  tree  of    the 

ports"  (Washington,  1859)  ;  Audubon  and  Bach-  natural  order  Guttiferse,  60  to  70  feet  high.    The 

man,  Quadrupeds  of  North  America  (New  York,  fruit  is  roundish,  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 

1846-54)  ;    Godman,  American  Natural  History  to  that  of  a  large  orange,  with  a  thick,  leathery 

(3d  ed.,  Philadelphia,' 1836)  ;  Richardson,  Fauna  rind,  and  a  very  delicate   inner  rind  adhering 

Boreali  Americana  (London,  1829)  ;  Publications  closely  to  the  pulp,  which  must  be  carefully  re- 

of  Smithsonian  Institution,  Geological  Survey,  and  moved  on  account  of  its  bitter  taste.    The  pulp  is 

Department  of  Agriculture,  issued  in  Washington  firm  and  bright  yellow,  with  a  peculiarly  sweet 

since  1875.    For  other  countries,  consult:  Alston,  and  very  agreeable  taste,  and  a  pleasant  aromatic 

"Mammalia,"    in    Biologia     Centrali- Americana  odor.    A  similar  fruit  is  produced  by  an  African 

(London,  1879)  ;  Hudson,  The  Naturalist  in  La  species,  Mammea  Africana    (called  Ochrocarpus 

f*iafa( London,  1892)  ;  Sclater,  "Mammals,"  vol.  i.,  Africanus  by  some  botanists).    The  wood  of  the 

Fauna  of  South  Africa  {'London,  1900)  ;  Blanford,  mammee  apple,  which  is  fine-grained,    is    very 

"Mammals,"  in  Fauna  of  British  India  (London,  valuable  for  cabinet-work,  and,  on  account  of  its 

1888-91 )  ;  and  w^orks  cited  under  articles  descrip-  durability  when  exposed  to  moisture,  is  highly 

tive  of  the  various  mammalian  groups  and  species,  prized.     A  liquor  is  distilled  from  the  fiowers. 

On  fossil  mammals,  in  addition  to  the  well  which  have  been  first  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine, 

chosen  list  of  works  cited  by  Woodward  in  Out-  There  are  about  a  half  dozen  species  of  the  genus 

lines    of    Vertebrate    Paleontology/     (Cambridge,  Mammea,  all  of  them  tropical. 

England,  1898) ,  the  following  will  be  found  use-  MAMMITIS  (Neo.  Lat.,  from  Lat.  m^imma, 

fill:     Case,     Development  and  Geological  Rela-  breast).  Mastitis,  Garget,    or    iNFLAMiiATioir 

tions  of  the  Vertebrates,'   m  Journal  of  Geology,  op  the  Uddeb.     The    cattle  disease    ordinarily 

vols.  VI.  and  vii.     (Chicago,    1898-99);  various  known  as*  garget  is  common   in  well -nourished 

papers  by  Osborn  and  Matthew  in  the  Bulletin  cows  which  are  heavily  fed  at  the  time  of  calv- 

and  Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  ing.    It  is  especially  frequent  in  heavy  milkers. 

History  (New  York)  ;  by  Scott,  in  the  Proceed-  In  such  cows  a  slight  congestion  of  the  udder 

ings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  is  normal  at  calving  time.     This  physiological 

Philadelphia,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Phila"  condition  may  be  aggravated    by  exposure    to 

delphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  cold  air  or  by  neglect  to  milk  regularly  for  a 

publications  by  Cope  and  Marsh  in  the  Reports  day  or  two.    The  udder  then  becomes  very  hot 
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—   _.._ ,   ..   _..iod.         Though  the  enormoua  bond  of  these  and  other 

If  these  ^mptoniB  are  not  relieved,  a  geocTal  foaail  elephants,  and  their  alraoat  imperiBbable 

fever  condition  ma^  be  estAbtished  with  a  cesea-  teeth,  have  frequently  come  to  light,  ever  sinco 

tioB  of  milk  secretion  and  formation  of  abBceseea  the  forgotten  antiquity  when  they  were  hunted 

in    one    or    more   quarters   of    the   udder.      In  by  primitive  man,  and  have  been  the  bases  ot 

treating   the   disease,   the   milk   should   be   fre-  strange  tales,  theories,  and  superstitions,   little 

queutly  drawn   and   the  udder   should   be   thor-  was  luiown  ahout  them  until  the  discovery  at  the 

oughly  rubbed. with   some  ointment,  such   as  n  close  of  the  eighteenth   century  of  remains  en- 

_.■_. —    ., ,-.  .         ....  tombed   in   the   ice-cliffB   of   the   Sil>erian   coant. 

where  complete  animals  have  been  kept  in  cold 

ointment  made  of  one  drachm  each  of  iodine  and  storage    for    unnumbrred    thousands    of    years. 

iodide  of  potash  in  four  ounces  of  vaseline  may  These  and  other  remains  enable  us  to  reconstruct 

be  used.     Until    recovery  takes  place    the    diet  more  exactly 'than  in  the  case  of  any  other  fos- 

Should  be   light,   and   laxatives,  such   as  Epsom  silized   creature   the   proportions   and   aspect   of 

salts,  should  be  administered.     Another  form  of  this  animal.    Thouf;h  the  tradition  of  the  marvel 

the  disease  is  known  as    contagious     mammitis  which  the  bones   seemed  to  our  forefathers  lias 

end  is  due  to  infection  by  a  streptococcus.     The  given  to  the  word  'mammoth'  a  sense  of  some- 

eymptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  garget.    Goats  thing  huge,  this  elephant  probably  did  not  on  the 

are  affected  by  a  similar  disease  known  as  gsn-  average  much  exceed  in  siie  African  elephants  of 
grenous  mammitis,  which  is  due  to  a  micrococcus. 
Treatment  of  contagious  forms  of  mammitis 
should  consist  in  injections  into  the  teats  of 
antiseptic  solutions.  Some  veterinarians  main- 
tain that  in  such  cases  the  milk  should  not  be 
drawn,  since  the  disease  may  thus  be  spread  by 
the  hands  of  attendants.  Good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  thoroughly  blistering  with  biniodide 
of  mercury  and  cantharides.  Tuberculosis  ot  the 
udder  is  frequently  mistaken  for  simple  garget. 
Suspected  cases  should  be  tested  with  tuberculin, 
since  the  milk  of  such  cows  is  dangerous. 

KAVHOIT.  Ad  Aramaic  word  meaning 
'riches.'  It  is  employed  in  two  ways  in  the 
New  Testament:    (t)    In  Luke  xvi.  9-11,  where  asAour  a  ii4iiiian. 

it  signifies  literally  riches;  and  (2)   in  Malt.  vi.  .,  ,    ,  «_  .  *  .i.     i     _  i  i 

24  Ske  xrf.  131,  ,h,r,  it  i.  u.rf  tor  the  goi  "•  P"«S  ?"?■    "»«<''  ''',•  '"<"'  '"?'"  "" 

ot  T  cb«i.    Th,  pta.,  'nummo.  of  unriBhttolT-  ««pl»-thatf™»r™d  by  Ih.  Oh.cgo  AcjUemy 

n».'  al«,  occur.  In  th.  Book  ol  Enoch  (iSiii.  101  °l  ?"'""»'        .f  T    f^  i    o  ,    ,  .  -J  5 

in  Kllii.mn  to  T  i.to  ^i    o      I(  i.  not  to  Iw  «.n  ^^  ^^o  shouldcr,  and  htlB  tuaks  B  feet  8  incheo 

"udS  however"'haT'th"ere  wa:  a°'s^i^n  "^  J™S-     African  elephant  tusks  10  feet  3M,  inche. 

named   Mammon.     The  derivation   is  incertiin.  ™lf  "e*^  exhibited  m  New  York  m   1900.     The 

and  none  of  the  explanations  proffered  is  satis-  '"e««.  """""noth  tusks  ever  actually  measured, 

factorv  according  to  Lucas,  were  two  from  Alaska,  one 

''  12  feet  10  inches  long,  weighing  )90  pounds,  and 

UAHUOir,    Sib    Epiclbe.     In    Jonson's    Al-  the   other    11    feet   long,   weighing   200   pounds, 

chemist,  a  wealthy  and  arrogant  sensualist,  whom  Modem  African  elephant  tusks  of  the  same  size 

Subtle   drains   of   his   money    by    arousing    hia  would  weigh  20  per  cent,  more, 
cupidity.  In    general    form    and    osseous    structure    the 

KAJCHOTH  (from  Ruas.  mamanti,  mam-  mammoth  resembles  the  Indian  elephant,  but 
moth,  from  Tatar  mamma,  earth;  so  called  be-  the  skull  ditTers  in  the  narrower  summit,  nar- 
causc  the  Yakuts  and  Tungusians  believed  that  rower  temporal  fossee.  and  more  prolonged  bony 
the  mammoth  burrowed  like  a  mole,  since  its  sheaths  supporting  the  base  of  the  tuslu,  which 
remains  were  discovered  under  ground).  The  were  long,  comparatively  slender,  and  described 
woolly  elephant  {Elephas  primiffenius) ,  the  a  curve  both  upward  and  outward.  There  are 
best-known  and  one  of  the  most  recently  extinct  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  this  curve, 
ot  fossil  elephants,  closely  related  to  the  existing  from  almost  straight  to  a  nearly  complete  spiral, 
Asiatic  el epo ant.  (See  Elephant.)  It  inhabited  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  species.  Flower 
Central  Europe  during  Glscial  and  post-Glaeial  says  that  tusks  were  doubtless  present  in  both 
times.  At  that  time  the  area  of  the  present  sexes.  The  molar  teeth  sre  peculiar  in  the  great 
North  Sea  was  forested  land,  and  thousands  relative  breadth  of  the  crown,  and  the  narrowness, 
of  mammoth  teeth  and  bones  have  been  dredged  close  approximation,  and  thinly  enameled  walls 
from  the  sea  by  fishermen.  It  may  have  orig-  of  their  transverse  ridges.  Outwardly  the  mam- 
inated  thereabout  and  moved  eastward,  for  re-  moth  differed  from  any  other  known  elephant  in 
mains  have  been  found  throughout  Asia;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  clothed  with  long  hair,  and 
it  passed  on  by  the  then-existing  land  connection  a  dense,  woolly  underfur,  in  adaptation  to  the 
with  Alaska  into  North  America,  where  it  spread  cold  climate  of  its  habitat.  Compare  Mastodoi*. 
over  the  continent  as  far  south  as  the  Central  From  the  earliest  times  fossil  ivory  wss  de- 
United  States.  A  second,  rather  doubtful,  species  rived  from  the  buried  tusks  of  these  elephants. 
{Elepluu  Columhianus)  has  been  named  from  The  ancient  Chinese  worked  in  it,  and  even  had 
some  large  bones  found  in  the  Southern  States,  such  ideas  about  the  edibility  of  the  animnl's 
T%e  distinction  between  these  elephants  and  the  tlesh  as  makes  it  probable  that  they  knew  that 
more  familiar  mastodon  (q.v.)  must  be  kept  carcasses  were  occasionally  found  on  the  Arctio 
clear:  the  latter  was  a  veiy  diflerent  animal.  coast.    This  ivory  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
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the  'licorne'  sent  as  a  present  by  Harun  ol-  fossil  elephants,  and  its  place  in  the  evolutionaiy 
Sashid  to  Charlemagne  is  believed  to  be  a  history  of  its  family,  will  be  found  treated  in  the 
mammoth's  tusk.  Arabic  writers  of  the  tenth  article  Elephant,  paragraph  Fossil  Elephant. 
oentury  mention  it  as  an  article  of  regular  Rus-  Bibuoobapht.  See  authorities  mentioned  un- 
«ian  trade,  and  ever  since  that  time  fossil  ivory  der  Elephant;  also  Beddard,  "Mammalia,"  vol. 
has  come  from  Siberia  at  a  rate  calculated  to  be  z.  of  Canthridge  Natt$ral  History;  Lucas,  Aid- 
not  less  than  100  pairs  of  tuslcs  a  year.  mals  of  the  Past  (New  York,  1901). 

Among  the  strange  conceptions  of  the  animal  xaXKOTH    CAVB.     The    largest    known 

which  furnished  this  ivory  that  arose  among  cavern  in  the  world,  situated  in  Edmonson  Coun- 

people  unfamiliar  with  elephants  was  that  of  ^y,   Ky.,  near   Green   River,   125   miles  south- 

the  Chmese,  who  said  it  must  be  a  mole,  because  ^^^j  ^j  Lexington.    The  Mammoth   Cave— dis- 

its  remains  were  alleys  found  under  ground.  ^^^^  .^  jg^g  ^    ^  ^^^^^  ^„^  Hutchins- 

This  was  not  «>  illogical  «  the  Tpious  hypoth-  ^^j^^,  ^^^j,    ^^\  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^  tl,^^  ^^^ 

?"  ,"J,.^TPt  *•"»*  <*«  ^ne?  were  those  of  ^^^  explored  for  a  distance  of  many  miles.    Its 

Samt  Christopher.    The  gathenng  of  this  ante-  ^^^^^  f,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  gea-level.     Sev- 

diluvian  heritage  continues  to  be  a  reguUr  busi-  ^^j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  „,^           ^^^  principal  one 

ness  along  the  Arctic  coast.    In  1799  one  of  the  ^eing  the  Echo  River,  which  has  a  lei^h  of 

ivory-hunters   discovered   in  the   c  iffs   of   per-  ^^^^     three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  communi- 

petually  frozMi  earth  and  ice  which  border  the  ^^^^  througi    an    underground    passage    with 

TT  ?l  *•'*  lower  Lena  River  a  shapeless  mass  q,^  ^^^^f  ^^^    g^       ^^^^  460  It^long.  is 

which  three  y^rs  later,  under  the  influence  of  „n^rkable  for  a  natural  bridge  of  great  bttfuty. 

a  succession  of  unusually  warm  •um'ners,  ^  paggages  and  avenues  connect  chambers  or  halls 

'l?u"v%**^T''*'TS?'l*T?fln?i    if"  ^^'.-^  "f^ted  at  different  levels,  thus  showing  the 

■?/  *''5  "''?•  i°  ^"^"^  ^*A  ^®"^  ^t  'T*^'    *  h^  slow  progress  of  the  underground  stream  in  its 

It  and  cut  off  and  carried  away  the  tusks,  which  course  t&ough  the  earth.    The  largest  chamber 

he  sold  for  fifty  rubles      In  1806  the  animal  _^^^  the  Chief  City-is  450  feetlong  and  130 

was  examined  by  a  scientific  man.    The  Yakuts  j^^,  ^^      g^^^^,    y^^^  large  chambers  or  domes 

of  the  neighborhood  had  cut  off  the  flesh  to  feed  ^^^  ^^        j,  ^.^    ^^^^      g^j  ^j.     f  tj,^  ,^^^,g 

their  dogs,  and  the  wild  beasts  had  almost  en-  ^he  most  noteble  of  these  domw  are  the  SteUa, 

tirely  cleaned  the  bones.    The  skeleton  was^  how-  Mammoth,  and  Gorin's,  each  about  250  feet  high 

*r*n'i."M'l^  'ti^Wy^^j}    tI»  WH^n  '^^  I-ucy-i  Dome,  over  300  feet  high  and  60  Set 

still  held  .together  by  hpjments.    The  head  was  j    di^^'^r.    Cleveland  Avenue  extends  for  more 

^vered  with  diy  skin,  and  one  of  the  ears,  whiA  y^^  ^^^  ^j,        ^                              wonderful 

w»s  well  preserv||d.  was  fura»hed  with  a  ^^^^  variety  of  ciysUls  and  incrustations.     All  of 

•""IS-    ^'i!!"'**'^'"  f  u  *Jll°  Lw    T^  S^  the  halls  offer  to  view  numbers  of  sUlagmites 

cured;  It  was  of  a  dark  gray  color,  and  was  ^^   stalactites,  whose  varied  and  contS«ting 

covered  with  a  reddish  wool,  and  long  black  hairs  ^^         „^  grotesque  resemblances  to  natural  o? 

or  bnst  es,  forming  a  long  maiie  on  the  necfc  arcfiitecturSl   obfects,  in  conjunction  with  the 

The  entire  carcass,  toother  with  the  recover^  streams,  lakes,  citaracts,  and  fountains,  form  the 

tusks,  was  removed  to  Saint  Petersburg,  where  it  ^o„derf\,iiy  picturesque  scenery  of  the  cavern. 

18  now  preserved    Since  that  period  several  otter  gtaHling  e^eits  are  produced  b/  the  use  of  lights 

carcassM  have  been  disentombed  hj  melting  or  ^^^  flje^rks,  the  Star  Chamfer  showing  on  its 

floods,  but,  m  spite  of  strenuous  efforts,  no  val-  ^.,.             j.^^  „,  glistening  poinU,  fioS  which 

liable  parts  have  been  recoverable.  j^  ^^^  .£g  ^^^^     *         — e  i~       . 

What  caused  the  disappearance  of  the  mam-  ^^  Mammoth' Cave  is  but  one  of  an  extensive 
inoths  has  not  been  Mtisfactonly  explained  To  ^^  ,  ^^^  occurring  over  an  area  of  not  leas 
judge  by  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  re-  ^^^^  g^OO  square  miles  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
mains,  this  elephant  must  have  been  excessively  ^  ^^  ^^^^  „^  formation  seenOi  to  have  been 
numerous  throughout  most  of  its  ra^e  K  seems  ^  ^^„^,^»:  n^inwater  and  melted  snow  more  or 
fitted  to  withstand  any  cold  to  which  there  is  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  having 
reason  to  suppose  the  species  was  ever  exposed,  ^^^  poweFof  dissolving  limeetoneT nikes  its  w«^ 
at  any  rate  in  the  southerly  parts  of  ito  rMge.  ^owiward  by  means  of  jointo  and  bedding  plan^ 
At  Its  period  the  present  treeless  areas  of  North-  .^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^J^  ^^^  ^^  the  sSrface 
«rn  Asia  were  covered  with  foreste  of  pine,  u^n  j^^  j^^^  jj^,^  determined  by  the 
whose  leaves  and  underbrush  the  elephants  were  ^  drainage  systems  of  the  country.  Piom 
accustomed  to  feed.  The  disappwirance  of  these  t^e  surface  downward  this  flowing  water  dis- 
forests would  account  for  the  extinction  of  this  ^j^^  ^^^  sink-holes  and  pipes;  in  its  horiamtal 
and  associated  extinct  animals  in  tiiat  region,  g,  t^,^„d  an  outlet  it  carves  out  the  cav- 
but  the  question  as  to  the  rest  of  the  habitat  ^^«  ,j^^  ^^j  i„^„i  ^f  j^e  beds  of  lai^er 
remams  unanswered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  m  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
Western  Europe,  and  Probahlym  America  mam-  subterranean  witers,  thus  leaving  the  older  gal- 
moths  survived  not  only  the  advent  of  mankind,  ,^^.  ^  ^he  atmosphere  of  Ifammotb  dve 
but  even  his  advancement  to  tteNMlithicste^^  .  jjJ'j,  ,  g^.  §  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
Of  this  a  variety  of  evidence  existe.nduding^^^^^  ^^.^,  ,jf^  ^^  ^y^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^,  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 
mistakable  and  really  Mcellent  etchings  made  by  ^  ^  ^  and  crayflsh  and  several  species  of  i^te 
the  'cave  men'  of  Southern  France,  some  upon  ^^^  ^^^  See  Cave  Akimalb.  ^miult  Hovey, 
Ein^'  the'  riZo«.*?n'num\'ere,'S^i.S''?t  <^eUl.ateS  An^erioan  Ca^  (Cincinnati,  1882). 
into  inclosures  and  entrapping  it  in  pitfalls,  KAXKOTH  HOT  SPBJSQ^  A  group  of 
•could  overcome  it  cannot  be  doubted;  and  it  is  thermal  springs  situated  in  the  extreme  north 
probable  that  in  Europe  the  waning  species  was  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  north- 
inally  terminated  by  human  agency.  western  Wyominff.    The  waters  deposit  calcium 

The  relationship  of  the  mammoth   to  other  carbonate  in  the  form  of  travertine,  which  covers 
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an  extent  of  over  a  thousand  acres.  The  deposi- 
tion of  this  material  has  built  up  a  series  of 
basins,  some  of  which  have  a  diameter  of  nearly 
100  feet.  The  hottest  spring  is  165''  Fahrenheit. 
These  springs  have  no  rival  in  the  world  since 
the  terraces  of  Rotomahana  in  New  Zealand  were 
destroyed  by  a  volcanic  eruption. 

MAMO,  TDS/m6  (Hawaiian  name).  A  peculiar 
creeper-like  bird  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  {Dre- 
panis  PcLcifica),  the  only  representative  of  the 
family  Drepanidse,  and  now  extinct.  Its  destruc- 
tion was  brought  about  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  ''for  the  sake  of  its  rich  yellow  feathers 
used  in  former  days  to  decorate  the  state  robes 
of  the  chiefs."  Very  few  skins  are  in  existence, 
and  these  are  preserved  in  European  museums. 
After  the  extinction  of  this  bird  resort  was  had 
to  another,  the  o6  or  moho  (q.v.>,  to  supply  yel- 
low feathers,  while  red  feathers  for  the  purpose 
were  obtained  from  the  scarlet  creeper  (Vesti- 
aria  coccinea).  Consult  Wilson  and  Evans, 
Birds  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  (London,  1884). 
See  Moho. 

MAM0B£,  m&'m6-r&^  A  river  of  Bolivia  and 
the  principal  headstream  of  the  Madeira,  being 
by  many  geographers  considered  as  the  upper 
course  of  that  river  (Map:  Bolivia,  D  6).  It 
rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera  Real, 
20  miles  northwest  of  Sucre,  and  flows  first  east- 
wa:rd  under  the  name  of  Rio  Grande,  then  north- 
west and  finally  northward,  receiving  from  the 
right  its  main  tributary,  the  Guapor^,  after 
which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and 
Bolivia  until  it  unites  with  the  Beni  to  form 
the  Madeira.  After  leaving  the  mountains  it 
flows  partly  through  extensive  grazing  plains, 
partly  through'  immense  forests.  Its  course  is 
throughout  so  swift  that  even  in  the  forest  re- 
gion it  is  continually  shifting  its  bed.  The 
length  of  the  Mamor4  is  over  1300  miles,  and  it 
is  navigable  for  nearly  1000  miles.  Most  of  its 
tributaries  are  also  navigable  after  they  leave  the 
mountains  and  enter  the  great  plains.  The  river 
is,  however,  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids,  espe- 
cially those  of  Guajara,  40  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion with  the  Beni,  and  by  dams  of  fallen  logs, 
so  that  it  is  navigable  practically  over  a  con- 
tinuous stretch  of  only  about  400  miles  above  the 
Falls  of  Guajara. 

MAM^ALON,  or  MAMPELON  (from  the 
native  name).  A  semi-aquatic  civet-like  animal 
[Cynogale  Bennetti)  of  the  Malayan  region, 
which  feeds  upon  fish,  crustaceans,  and  the  like, 
and  has  many  curiously  otter-like  ways  and 
adaptations.  It  is  a  member  of  the  family 
Viverrida,  related  to  the  hemigales  and  para- 
doxures. 

MAMXJN,  m4rm?^n^  A  distinguished  caliph 
of  the  Abbasside  line,  son  of  Harun  al-Rashid. 
See  Al-Mamun. 

MAJT,  SciZNCis  OF.  Especially  during  the 
later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth,  scientific  methods 
were  extended  to  the  study  of  man  in  various 
aspects,  and  a  series  of  special  sciences  relating 
to  different  attributes  or  characters  of  the  human 
being  grew  up.  Among  these  are  physiology, 
craniology,  psychology,  archaeology,  sociology, 
demology,  ethnology,  and  various  subdivisions  of 
these,  as  well  as  several  broader  sciences  dealing 
with  common  attributes  of  mankind  and  lower 
organisms,    such    as    morphology,    embryology, 
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ecology,  etc.  By  some  writers  the  several 
branches  of  knowledge  dealing  specifically  with 
the  human  kind  are  treated  as  coordinate  and 
more  or  less  distinct,  and  by  some  of  these 
anthropology  is  applied,  as  one  of  the  series  of 
co&rdinate  terms,  to  the  science  of  the  human 
body  or  somatology.  Other  writers  employ  the 
term  anthropology  in  a  more  general  sense,  in- 
cluding within  ito  scope  the  special  sciences  deal- 
ing not  merely  with  the  human  genus,  but  with 
men  and  their  works  in  all  their  multifarious 
aspects ;  and  this  usage  is  to  be  preferred  both  on 
logical  grounds  and  in  the  interests  of  conven- 
ience. Accordingly  the  science  (or  sciences)  of 
man  may  be  defined  as  equivalent  to  anthro- 
pology in  the  broad  sense,  i.e.  as  including  the 
various  branches  of  definite  knowledge  pertain- 
ing to  mankind. 

In  a  broad  sense,  anthropology  may  be  defined 
as  the  science  of  ( 1 )  the  human  organism ;  ( 2 )  the 
human  mind;  and  (3)  the  human  activities  and 
their  products;  and  these  categories  correspond 
respectively  with  the  sciences  of  ( 1 )  somatology ; 
(2)  psychology;  and  (3)  demonology.  These 
branches  of  knowledge  are  themselves  complex. 
Somatology  comprises  human  anatomy,  physi- 
ology (and  pathology,  etiology,  etc.),  craniology, 
embryology,  and  ecology,  in  addition  to  anthro- 
pometry, craniometry,  medicine,  surgery,  con- 
structive hygiene,  and  other  collateral  branches; 
psychology  comprises  phrenology  (of  course  in 
the  sense  of  observational  knowledge  concerning 
cerebral  structure  and  functions),  neurology, 
etc.,  together  with  such  collaterals  as  psychom- 
etry,  both  introspective  and  experimental  psy- 
chology, and  the  inchoate  systems  of  cerebral 
cultivation  sometimes  called  psychurgy;  while 
demology  is  more  definitely  organized  as  (a) 
esthetology,  or  the  science  of  arts;  (b)  tech- 
nology, or  the  science  of  industries;  (c)  sociol- 
o^,  or  the  science  of  laws;  (d)  philology,  or  the 
science  of  languages;  and  (e)  sophiology,  or  the 
science  of  ideas — ^the  last  comprising  mythology, 
theology  (in  certain  aspects),  philosophy, 
teleology,  and  other  more  or  less  interrelated 
systems  of  •  thought.  There  remain  certain 
sciences  dealing  with  special  aspects  of  the  field 
covered  by  these  divisions;  thus,  ethnology  is 
the  special  aspect  of  anthropology  pertaining  to 
racial  characters  and  types,  while  archseology 
deals  with  the  prehistoric  aspects  of  somatology, 
esthetology,  and  technology  so  far  as  these  are 
known  through  relics.  So,  also,  several  of  the 
sciences  have  commonly  recognized  descriptive 
aspects,  such  as  craniography,  demography, 
ethnography,  etc.  The  leading  divisions  and 
branches  of  the  science  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table: 

Anatomy 
Physiology 

Craniology 


'  Somatology  • 


Anthropol- 
ogy 


Embryology 
Ecology,  etc. 


Anthro- 
pometi7 

Cranlom- 
etrj 


P.,ehology  (&o^   Y'S^?^ 


Demonology 


'  Esthetology  I  ArchsoU 
Technology     f      ogy 
Sociology 
Philology 

f  Mythology 
Theology 
Sophiology    \  Phllonophy 
Teleology, 
etc. 
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Manifestly  anthropology  as  thus  defined  can-  ments  in  this  progression,  it  is  easy  to  tnu» 

not  be  treated  in  detail  within  moderate  limits,  the  general  course,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of 

Accordingly  somatology  may  be  passed  over  with  increasing  mentality.    A  similar  tendency  seems 

little  more  than  mere  reference  to  the  treatment  to  affect  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  may  per- 

of  its  subdivisions  elsewhere ;  while  psychology  vade  all  nature ;  yet  it  is  so  especially  character- 

(q.v.)    is  also  treated  elsewhere,  and  needs  no  istic  of  the  human  realm  as  first  to  distinguish 

special    consideration    herein    beyond    constant  man  from  lower  animals,  and  then  to  afford  a 

emphasis  of  the  facts  that  man  is  the  psychic  basis  for  classifying  mankind, 

organism  of  the  known  universe,  and  that  his  While  the  dominant  factor  of  human  progress 

distinctive  attributes  as  a  creature  and  more  is  mentality,  the  psychic  forces  must  interact 

especially  as  a  creator  of  natural  interactions  with    the    physical    forces   concerned    in   bodily 

grow  out  of  his  essentially  unique  possession  of  growth  and  heredity  and  progressively  shape  both 

mentality.    Even  demology,  with  its  subsciences,  functions  and  organs ;  so  that,  e.g.  cranial  capac- 

is  not  easily  treated  in  brief  space,  since  each  ity  increases  and  prognathism  decreases  from  the 

group  of  the  hxmian  activities  forms  a  field  of  lower  races  to  the  higher  and  from  primitive 

no  less  extent  than  t^at  of  any  of  the  older  culture  to  enlightenment. 

sciences ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  outline  the  science  in  the  domain  of  mind  the  progressive  tend- 

and  its  subdivisions  in  terms  of  that  trend  of  enoy  is  conspicuous.    Gallatin  and  Turner  were 

development  brought  out  by  a  general  survey  of  led  to  the  study  of  aboriginal  languages  largely 

the  human  realm.  as  indices  to  primitive  minds,  which  seemed  to 

Classes  of  I^Iankii^d.     The  genus  Homo  of  them  unlike  those  of  their  own  fellows;  Tylor*a 

Linneeus  comprised  two  species,  Homo  sapiens  and  conclusions  as  to  primitive  belief  imply  constant 

Homo  monstrostiSf  the  former  including  several  differences    between    the    mental    operations    of 

varieties  or  races  and  the  latter  certain  peoples  tribesmen  and  those  of  peoples  living  in  organized 

supposed  to  have  been  modified  by  local  conditions  nations ;  Powell  perceived  that  while  the  minds  of 

or  habits.    The  varieties  of  Homo  sapiens  have  primitive   men   differ    from   those   of   advanced 

been  much  discussed,  and  many  systems  of  classi-  men  there  are  striking  coincidences  in  the  men- 

fication  have  been  proposed ;  in  the  most  practical  tality  of  unrelated  tribes,  and  was  thereby  led  to 

the  varieties  are  denoted  and  described  as   ( 1 )  the  classification  of  peoples  by  stages  of  culture ; 

the  Caucasian  or  White  race,  (2)  the  Mongolian  Brinton  pursued  the  inquiry  with  special  refer- 

or  Yellow  race,  (3)  the  Malayan  or  Brown  race,  ence  to  coincidences  of  belief  among  unrelated 

(4)  the  Amerind  or  Red  race,  and  (5)  the  Afri-  peoples,  and  was  led  to  a  conception  of  the  unity 

can  or  Black  race.     This  arrangement  is  open  of  mind;  while  McGee  extended  the  observations 

to  objections  of  which  the  most  serious  grow  out  and  summed  them  up  in  a  law  of  the  responsivity 

of   the   existence    of   aberrant   or   intermediate  of  mind    (foreshadowed  by  Bacon  in  the  first 

forms ;  and  to  meet  these,  more  elaborate  classi-  Aphorism  of  the  Novum  Organum ) ,  in  which  the 

fications,    including   greatly    increased   numbers  mind  becomes  a  more  or  less  perfect  mirror  of 

of  races,  have  been  proposed.     (Typical  classi-  external  nature,  and  knowledge  merely  an  in- 

fications  of  races  are  given  in  the  article  Eth-  tegration  of  experience  with  such  reflections  a» 

NOLOOT.)  earlier  experiences  may  have  produced. 

Another  mode  of  defining  and  classifying  man-  These  successive  generalizations  are  accordant, 

kind  rests  on  psychic  rather  than  physical  char-  and  the  last  agrees  with  the  common  observation 

acteristics.    By  it  peoples  are  grouped  accovding  to  that  in  any  human  group  experiences  accumulate 

habitual  conduct,  or,  in  the  last  analysis,  accord-  in   such    manner   that   the   possession    of   each 

ing  to  habitual  thought  as  inferred  from  conduct;  generation  is  greater  than  that  of  the  last.    This 

and,  while  the  grouping  may  rest  on  any  or  all  of  accumulation  is  itself  cumulative  with  increasing 

the  activities,  that  commonly  employed  expresses  capacity,  and  operates  through  a  specific  process, 

the  social  activities.     Arranged  in  this  way  all  of  which  the  distinctive  feature  resides  in  the 

known  peoples  fall  into  the  classes  of  (1)   sav-  fact  that  it  involves  no  loss,  but  constant  gain. 

*g®n^»  iDi  which  the  laws  are  based  on  consan-  In  the  physical  realm  any  mass  or  velocity  con- 

guinity  traced  in  the  female  line;  (2)  barbarism,  veyed  from  one  body  to  another  is  lost  to  the  first 

or  patriarchy,  in  which  the  social  laws  rest  on  body  when  gained  by  the  second,  but  in  the  realm 

real  or  assumed  consanguinity  reckoned  in  the  of  mentality  the  transmission  of  knowledge  front 

male  line;    (3)   civilization,  in  which  laws  and  one  individual  to  another  involves  no  loss  to  the 

institutions  rest  on  property  right,  especially  in  giver,   however  great  the  gain  to  the  receiver. 

land ;  and  ( 4 )  enlightenment,  in  which  the  laws  It  follows  that  human  knowledge  is  influenced  by 

are  based  on  the  right  of  the  individual  to  life,  contact  with  individuals  and  groups,  its  aggre- 

liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    This  sys-  gate  increasing  in  a  geometric  ratio;  also  that 

tern  of  classifying  mankind  is  no  more  free  from  mental  acquisitions  once  made  are  seldom  lost, 

difliculties   than   that   based   on   physical   char-  though  often  assimilated  in  complexer  combina- 

aoters ;  yet  it  has  the  merit  of  increasing  value  tions  in  which  original  features  may  not  be  recog- 

with  the  multiplying  interactions  of  peoples  as  nizable;  and,  furthermore,  that  those  groups  of 

against  the  diminishing  accuracy  and  utility  of  mankind  possessing  the  greater  capacity  or  the 

the  claRsification  by  race,  and  also  the  special  larger   accumulation    of   experiences    think    the 

merit  of  expresHing  the  normal  trend  of  develop-  more  congruously  with  both  external  nature  and 

ment  in  the  human  realm.  human  character,  i.e.  their  mental  operations  are 

The  Course  of  Ht  man  Development.     The  the  more  just  and  the  more  humane, 

fundamental   fact   that   human   generations   are  The  demotic  classification  of  mankind,  or  the 

not  closod  cycles,  but  that  each  springs  from  the  definition  by  culture-grades,  is  an  application  of 

culminatinpr  portion   of  the  last,  cannot  be  too  the  principle  of  cumulation  of  knowledge,  itself 

stronply  emphasized;  it  follows  that  human  de-  a  corollary  of  the  law  of  mental  responsivity. 

velopment   is   progressive.     While   it  would   be  Savagery  is  but  the  stage  of  extreme  provincial* 

premature  to  attempt  final  analysis  of  the  ele-  ism    in    which    thought   and   fellow-feeliifg  are 
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Second  stage 

Symbollfun 

Divination 

Patriarchj 

▲Mociation 

Polytheism 


Third  stage 

Conyentlonallsm 

Veiiflcation 

ClTilixation 

Conserration 

Taxis 


Fourth  stage 

Idealization 

Invention 

Enlightenment 

Integration 

Telesis 


limited  to  the  family  group  and  the  local  range,  of  ideas  is  at  first  nearly  barren,  since  human 
and  in  which  (at  least  initially)  the  only  knowl-  mentality  remains  dominated  by  primal  animal- 
edge  of  relationship  is  that  based  on  the  ocular  ity,  yet  thought  gathers  about  beasts  and  other 
evidence  of  maternity;  while  local  animals  may  fearsome  objects  to  form  the  crude  zoistic  sys- 
be  deemed  more  closely  akin  to  the  group  than  tems  found  among  all  adequately  studied  sav- 
alien  men,  and  fire,  certain  plants,  and  even  in-  ages;  later  the  nuclei  of  thought  multiply  but 
organic  objects  are  thought  to  possess  human  retain  the  form  of  beliefs,  ranging  from  zoiam 
attributes  and  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  and  pantheism  to  inchoate  monotheism ;  still  later 
the  family.  So,  too,  barbarism  is  a  stage  of  less  theistic  concepts  are  refined  and  spiritualized 
extreme  provincialism  in  which  knowledge  and  and  gradually  put  in  the  background  of  cos- 
sympathy  extend  to  the  tribe  and  its  range,  and  mogony,  while  explanations  of  phenomena  are 
perhaps  to  confederated  tribes;  through  increas-  sought  in  natural  laws;  and  finally  conscious 
ing  knowledge  paternity  is  recognized  and  be-  thought  rises  above  the  mechanical  conditions 
oomes  the  basis  of  a  relationship  from  which  controlling  primitive  life  and  guides  action  in 
natural  objects  are  eliminated,  though  zoic  tute-  the  light  of  accumulated  knowledge  toward  pre- 
laries    are    retained;    and    through    motives    of  determined  ends. 

growing  humanity,  modes  of  adopting  aliens  In  the  several  lines  of  activity  the  later  ad- 
arise.  Civilization  arises  with  knowledge  of  vances  are  w^ell  known  through  modem  history; 
neighboring  regions  and  peoples  and  with  recog-  it  is  the  earlier  stages  that  are  of  special  inter- 
nition  of  the  territorial  rights  of  neiffhbors,  and  est  to  the  anthropologist,  and  these  are  outlined 
the  stage  is  characterized  by  that  fellow-feeling  in  later  paragraphs.  The  stages  in  each  line 
and  mutual  confidence  on  which  civic  organiza-  overlap,  and  those  in  different  lines  do  not 
tioB  necessarily  rests.  Enlightenment  was  mere-  exactly  coincide,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
ly  the  natural  and.  necessary  outgrowth  of  ad-  another  leading;  yet  the  general  succession  fairly 
vancing  knowledge  with  its  concomitants  of  represents  the  course  of  human  development, 
justice  and  humanity;  the  transition  proceeding  Denoting  each  stage  in  each  line  by  a  single  term 
through  political  or  social  revolution.  In  ac-  expressing  its  salient  character,  the  sequence 
cordance  with  the  principle  of  cumulation,  the  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 

AUttffiTtas  First  stage 

arts - Mimicrj 

Jndnstries Imitation 

Laws Maternal  ism 

Languages Demonstration 

ideas. ~^.....^..... Zoism 

later  advances  have  been  more  rapid  than  the 
earlier;  and  it  is  through  the  same  principle 
that  peoples  and  races  are  constantly  assimilat- 
ing, and  that  primitive  folk  of  sufficient  vitality 
to  maintain  a  strenuous  existence  are  steadily 
rising  to  civilization  and  enlightenment. 

Nor  does  the  social  advancement  stand  alone, 
for  the  chief  stages  of  human  development  are  de- 
finable no  less  clearly  in  terms  of  other  activities. 

In  the  field  of  arts  the  initial  efforts  are  mimetic,  not  the  industrial  arts, 
the  objects  most  frequently  imitated  naturally  There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
being  those  self-active  things  which  easiest  hold  logical  order  of  the  activities,  the  position  of  the 
attention;  later  the  mimicry  grows  into  symbol-  arts  being  especially  questioned.  Thus  Herbert 
ism  stimulated  and  guided  by  current  beliefs  Spencer  adopted  the  'surplus-energy  theory,'  i.e. 
clustering  about  swift  or  strong  self-motile  crea-  the  vie\^  that  in  the  pleasurable  and  recreative 
tures;  then  follows  conventionalism,  in  which  activities  any  surplus  energy  not  required  for 
artistic  concepts  are  largely  controlled  by  ar-  immediate  welfare  escapes  along  lines  related  to 
bitrary  devices;  while  the  highest  stage  is  that  those  of  habitual  exercise;  in  this  view  the  arts 
of  idealization,  culminating  in  the  expression  of  would  become  subordinate  to  and  largely  de- 
concepts  by  devices  so  simplified  as  to  convey  the  .  pendent  on  the  industrial  and  other  serious 
similitude  of  reality.  Similarly  primitive  Indus-  activities.  Karl  Groos  and  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  on 
tries  are  imitative  of  the  actions  of  creatures  the  other  hand,  contend  that  play  is  prophetic  of 
respected  or  feared  by  reason  of  strength,  swift-  the  occupations  of  later  life ;  and  in  this  view  the 
ncHS,  or  cunning;  later  the  industrial  operations  arts  would  seem  to  lie  at  the  threshold  of  human 
are  largely  guided  by  divination  and  custom;  action  and  form  a  prelude  to  industries,  law^s, 
the  third  stage  opens  when  the  possession  of  languages,  and  practical  ideas.  Groos's  marshal- 
conscious  knowledge  enables  the  worker  to  verify  ing  of  the  facts  is  convincing;  yet  it  remains 
novel  observations  and  seize  chance  opportuni-  true  that  while  playful  acts  may  be  prophetic  so 
ties;  while  the  final  stage  is  that  of  invention,  far  as  the  individual  or  group  is  concerned,  the 
in  which  experiences  are  combined  as  a  basis  for  lines  of  action  are  determined  by  habit  and  bodily 
provision.  In  language  the  initial  efforts  direct  function  and  even  organic  structure,  themselves 
or  attract  attention  by  means  of  vocal  signals,  the  product  of  ancestral  exercise;  so  that  in  the 
and  later  these  are  multiplied  by  means  of  in-  last  analysis  play  and  its  correlatives  must  be 
Sectional  and  other  mutations  tending  to  cluster  regarded  as  both  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfillment 
about   radicals;    then   follows   the   stage   of   ar-  of  faculty. 

bitrary  conventions  fixed  by  writing  and  print-  The  simple  and  aimless  play  of  individuals  and 

ing,  w'hich  is  succeeded  by  the  interchange  and  groups  is  common  to  man  and  various  lower  ani- 

purpoeive    assimilation    of    linguistic    elements  mals,    and    need    not   be    considered    in    detail; 

naturally  attending  the  increasing  contacts  and  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  play  is  commonly 

grovfing  originality  of  later  times.    The  domain  mimetic,  and  also  that  the  play  instinct  is  an 


ESTIIETOLOOT :  AbTS,  OB  SPONTANEOUS  ACTIVI- 
TIES. In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  term  to  de- 
note the  more  spontaneous  activities  of  mankind, 
the  customary  designation  of  a  portion  of  these 
may  be  extended  to  all ;  and  when  so  applied  the 
term  arts  may  be  defined  as  including  the  fine 
arts  (painting,  sculpture,  music,  the  drama, 
etc.)  and  also  play,  sports,  games,  and  other 
manifestations  of  enjoyment  and  recreation,  but 
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ever-welling  source  of  action  whence  the  less 
spontaneous  activities  flow. 

Organized  plays  become  games.  The  games  of 
lower  culture  are  by  no  means  random  out- 
growths, but  are  suggested  and  controlled  by 
iSxed  regulations.  Thus,  various  Amerind  tribes 
are  devoted  to  foot-racing';  yet  the  races  are  not 
tests  of  swiftness  so  much  as  divinatory  or  in- 
vocatory acts  designed  to  appeal  to  tutelaries, 
and  are  usually  set  by  seasons  for  planting  or 
harvesting  or  hunting.  In  the  Papago  tribe  of 
Arizona  and  Sonora  the  racer  drives  a  ball,  which 
is  caught  on  the  foot  and  thrown  forward,  and 
thus  kept  in  constant  motion ;  actually  the  game 
affords  a  severe  test  of  swiftness,  endurance,  and 
skill,  yet  it  is  regarded  as  a  ceremonial  contest 
for  the  favor  of  tutelaries.  In  the  Tarahumari 
tribe  of  Mexico  a  similar  game  is  played  as  an 
invocation  for  success  in  hunting,  and  in  both 
tribes  there  are  corresponding  races  for  females, 
which  are  run  as  a  special  invocation  for  fertility. 
Dances  also  are  ceremonial  observances  connected 
with  invocation  or  thanksgiving;  the  perform- 
ers are  in  ceremonial  costume :  they  wear  anklets 
of  strung  deer-hoofs  designed  to  simulate  the 
clicking  of  the  hoofs  of  an  animal  walking  over 
rocks,  carry  rattles  (of  gourds  partly  filled  with 
dry  seeds )  to  imitate  the  sounds  made  by  reptiles 
or  other  creatures,  and  wear  head-dresses  of  deer- 
horns  or  fox-scalps  or  eagle-feathers  as  symbols 
of  and  invocations  to  the  Ancients  of  those  ani- 
mals recognized  as  tutelaries.  Primitive  peoples 
are  more  given  to  games  of  chance  than  of  skill. 
Among  the  Iroquoian  tribes  a  dice  game  is 
played  with  plum-stones  in  a  wooden  dish,  and 
the  gamesters  sit  for  hours  or  days,  staking  and 
perhaps  losing  their  possessions  even  to  the  gar- 
ments from  their  backs,  and  in  olden  times  their 
wives.  Similar  games  prevailed  among  the  Cali- 
fornia tribes,  and  native  tradition  has  it  that  of 
old  mortal  enmities  were  wiped  out  on  the  chance 
of  a  die,  as  when  the  loser  stood  up  as  a  voluntary 
victim  of  the  winner's  war-club.  Although  mere 
games  of  chance,  yet  to  both  Eastern  and  West- 
em  tribesmen  these  were  tests  of  the  favor  or 
power  of  deities,  and  the  outcome  was  deemed 
the  ultimatum  of  the  fates.  Among  many  primi- 
tive peoples  an  elaborate  game  was  played  with  a 
ring  or  hoop  (with  the  aperture  sometimes  re- 
duced by  a  net)  used  in  connection  with  a  staff 
or  arrow;  the  play  consisting  in  attempts  to 
thrust  or  throw  the  staff  or  arrow  through  the 
ring  as  it  rolled  across  the  gaming  plaza.  Among 
Amerind  tribes  this  game  was  originally  divina- 
tory and  of  esoteric  meaning  connected  with  fer- 
tility; it  passed  into  higher  culture  through  de- 
velopment along  several  lines,  one  leading  to  the 
ring-and-spear  game  of  the  modern  tournament, 
and  another  leading  to  racquet  and  its  variants. 
A  still  more  important  type,  both  in  aboriginal 
form  and  in  modern  development,  is  the  arrow 
game  investigated  by  Gushing  and  Tylor  and 
more  recently  by  Gulin.  Germs  of  the  game 
found  among  Amerind  tribes  are  ceremonial  and 
sortilegic,  as  among  the  Pueblo  peoples,  where 
arrows  were  cast  toward  the  four  quarters  as  in- 
vocations to  the  powers,  and  in  the  Huichol 
tribe,  of  Mexico,  where  arrows  were  discharged 
ceremonially  in  groups  of  two  or  four  in  the 
search  for  a  sacred  plant  used  as  a  stimulant. 
In  the  primal  ceremony  the  pieces  are  finished 
products  of  the  arrow-maker's  skill,  and  the  parts 
are  marked  with  appropriate  emblems   (e.g.  the 


point  for  mandible  or  beak^  the  shaft  for  neck 
or  body,  the  feathering  for  wings,  and  the  nock 
for  feet,  of  an  avian  tutelary) ;  in  the  developed 
game  billets  of  wood  may  be  substituted  for  ar- 
rows, but  they  bear  the  symbolic  markings.  This 
game  is  of  much  interest  as  the  parent  stock 
whence  many  modem  games  have  sprung.  In 
Korea  it  is  played  with  billets  much  broadened 
and  flattened,  though  retaining  the  emblematic 
markings;  in  China  and  Japan  the  billets  are  of 
ivory  or  board,  while  the  emblems  are  somewhat 
modified;  in  India  and  Arabia  further  steps  in 
development  are  shown ;  and  in  Europe  the  pieces 
are  cards  with  esoteric  emblems  directly  trace- 
able to  the  archaic  arrow  game. 

In  primitive  life  gaming  is  involved  with 
music  and  graphic  art.  The  Australian  natives 
tie  a  thin  and  slightly  curved  billet  of  wood  to 
the  end  of  a  cord  attached  to  a  handle  as  a  whip 
to  the  stock,  and  by  whirling  it  through  the  air 
produce  a  lugubrious  wail;  this  is  used  cere- 
monially as  an  invocation,  and  efficiency  is  im- 
puted to  it  in  proportion  to  the  volume  and 
weirdness  of  the  sound;  it  appears  to  represent 
an  avian  tutelary,  and  to  form  the  prototype  of 
the  boomerang.  Certain  Amerind  tribes  possess 
a  related  device,  though  its  use  in  America  seems 
decadent.  Several  California  tribes  use  in  their 
divinatory  ceremonies  a  prototype  of  the  drum, 
consisting  merely  of  an  upright  log  beaten 
rhythmically  with  a  war-club  or  staff;  when  in- 
stalled for  the  purpose,  a  hollow  log  is  chosen. 
Practically  the  beating  is  a  signal  for  the  tribes- 
men to  gather,  though  putatively  it  gives  notice 
to  tutelaries  that  a  ceremony  in  their  honor  is  in 
progress ;  and  the  rhythmic  sound  is  conceived  to 
represent  mighty  footfalls.  The  woodland  tribes 
use  a  stick  rattle  (i.e.  a  notched  stick  of  hard 
wood  over  which  a  smaller  dry  stick  is  drawn  to 
produce  a  rasping  sound)  and  the  plains  tribes 
a  gourd-and-seed  rattle  in  rude  harmony  with 
the  drum,  to  symbolize  the  sound  of  the  move- 
ments  of  the  tutelary  whose  footfalls  are  marked 
by  the  drum-beats,  and  incidentally  to  deepen 
the  naive  illusion  of  the  auditors  that  the  powers 
are  present.  The  stick  rattle  played  a  leading  r5le 
in  the  development  of  instrumental  music ;  traced 
along  one  line  it  passed  into  the  musical  bow 
(which  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere  was  combined 
with  the  gourd)  and  then  through  the  enlarge- 
ment and  hollowing  of  the  wood  into  various  Ori- 
ental types,  and  eventually  into  the  violin.  The 
gourd  and  deer-hoof  rattles  also  underwent  bqc- 
cessive  modifications  in  which  the  original  form 
and  emblemism  were  lost.  Anothcn*  early  type  of 
instrument  is  the  horn  or  trumpet;  its  distribi^^ 
tion  in  the  manifestly  primal  form  and  certain 
analogies  indicate  that  it  was  first  used  in 
Eurasia  to  symbolize  the  voices  of  kine  whOe 
still  they  were  regarded  as  tutelaries.  Among 
certain  coastwise  tribes  sea-shells  (especially 
the  conch)  were  similarly  used.  The  substitu- 
tion of  metal  for  the  bovine  horn  began  with  the 
Bronze  Age  in  the  Old  World,  though  the  origi- 
nal type  persists  wherever  homed  cattle  exist; 
while  most  of  the  variants  were  developed  dur- 
ing the  historical  period.  The  flute  arose  in 
regions  of  bamboo  or  cane,  and  vestiges  in  Euro- 
pean and  American  lore  and  in  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  mythology  connect  it  with  plant  cults. 
There  are  some  indications  that  the  human  Toioe 
may  have  antedated  the  mechanical  device  as  a 
source  of  music.    The  primitive  vocal  renditions 
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are  ceremonial  wailings  of  invocatory  or  depre- 
catory character;  thus  the  Australian  natives 
manifest  little  individual  grief  over  the  death  of 
a  clan-fellow,  but  at  intervals  chosen  members 
of  the  group  wail  in  rude  concert;  in  the  Seri 
tribe  the  death  of  a  matron  is  mourned  by  re- 
peated nocturnal  wailings;  and  numerous  primi- 
tive tribes  maintain  classes  of  mourners  to  pla- 
cate the  manes  or  otherwise  appeal  to  the  powers 
by  grewsome  renditions  in  concert.  In  Eastern 
Mexico  vocalization  accompanies  the  divinatory 
dances  and  games,  the  performers  chanting  or 
singing  in  a  falsetto  voice  simulating  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tutelaries;  among  the  !&kimo  the 
angekok  (or  'medicine  man')  communes  with  his 
nature  deities  in  a  broken  falsetto  speech  or  chant, 
perhaps  in  archaic  terms.  The  falsetto  chant 
throws  light  on  the  mortuary  wailing;  in  both 
the  voice  is  changed  in  order  the  better  to  reach 
the  comprehension  and  favor  of  the  mystical 
potencies.  The  primitive  renditions  may  be  far 
from  musical,  indeed  are  sometimes  purposely 
discordant;  yet  under  the  mimetic  instinct  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  harmonious  attunement 
which  is  strengthened  when  voices  and  instru- 
ments are  used  in  concert.  In  the  development 
of  music,  the  initial  stage  is  that  of  rhythm, 
usually  expressed  by  drum  and  rattle;  in  the 
next  instrumental  and  vocal  rhythms  are  so 
superposed  as  to  produce  melody;  the  third  stage 
is  that  of  melodious  instruments  and  voices  and 
the  combination  of  melodies  in  harmony;  while 
the  final  stage  is  the  modem  one  of  blending  har- 
monies in  symphony  or  antiphony. 

Both  the  gaming  devices  and  the  musical  in- 
struments of  primitive  men  commonly  bear  em- 
blematic markings  designed  to  connote  and  in- 
voke the  tutelaries  to  which  the  devices  are 
consecrated;  though  incidentally  they  may  serve 
to  identify  the  objects  with  their  human  owners 
or  custodians.  Similar  emblematic  devices  oc- 
cur on  other  artifacts;  the  stone  axe  of  Mexico 
and  the  tomahawk  and  calumet  of  the  Northern 
Amerinds  bear  animal  symbols ;  among  the  Eski- 
mo emblematic  inscriptions  abound  on  weapons 
and  implements  and  reveal  a  real  artistic  sense; 
among  the  plains  tribes  inscriptions  on  skins 
and  bark  are  common,  some  of  these  being  emble- 
matic and  others  historical  or  calendric,  and  thus 
forming  the  germ  of  writing.  In  like  manner 
primitive  tri&smen  are  given  to  markings  on 
trees,  rocks,  and  other  natural  objects;  these 
may  be  range  records,  yet  are  commonly  totemic, 
while  the  petroglyphs  of  treeless  regions  may  also 
record  episodes  of  tribal  or  family  interest 
(capture  of  quarry,  victorious  battle,  etc.).  The 
petroglyphs  are  strikingly  similar  wherever 
found;  those  of  Arizona,  Chile,  Australia,  and 
Africa  represent  human  figures  or  hands  and 
animal  forms  on  like  scales  and  in  similarly 
battered  lines  supplemented  by  simple  paints, 
so  that  the  glypnic  groups  are  almost  indis- 
tinguishable save  by  the  totems  of  local  animals. 
Related  graphic  devices  are  those  of  face-paint- 
ing, tattooing,  and  scarification.  In  the  Seri 
tribe  face-painting  is  confined  to  females,  who 
are  deemed  the  sole  blood-carriers  for  the  clans ; 
and  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  each  matron  (par- 
ticularly the  Elderwoman,  i.e.  the  seeross  and 
vicar  ox  the  tutelary )  to  see  that  the  daughters 
and  girl  children  of  the  clan  are  properly  em- 
blazoned, and  that  the  paint  is  promptly  renewed 
when  worn  off  or  washed  away.    The  devices  are 


emblems  of  the  respective  clan  tutelaries — Gray 
Pelican,  Red  Pelican  (a  mythical  bird).  Green 
Turtle,  Rattlesnake,  etc.  According  to  the  lights 
of  the  lowly  believers,  the  figures  are  perpetual 
invocations  to  the  highest  potencies  recognized 
by  the  tribe;  and  the  original  application,  and  in 
some  measure  each  renewal,  is  a  sacrament.  Yet 
the  patterns  and  colors  are  not  absolutely  fixed, 
some  latitude  being  permitted,  especially  to  the 
nubile  maiden  or  to  the  young  matron  for  her- 
self and  her  first  girl  child ;  and  in  this  way  spon- 
taneity arises  and  sesthetic  faculty  develops. 
Among  many  tribes  the  painting  extends  to  males 
and  to  the  body,  and  early  in  patriarchy  the  de- 
vices are  especially  allotted  to  warriors  and 
largely  denied  to  women,  who  in  that  stage  tend 
to  become  chattels  or  slaves.  Still  higher  in  cul- 
ture the  emblems  are  introduced  in  costumery 
or  emblazoned  on  shields,  through  which  the  art 
matures  in  heraldry.  In  various  regions  the 
primitive  face-paintmg  is  supplemented  by  tat- 
tooing. Various  tribesmen  tattoo  their  totemic 
symbol  on  the  breast  as  a  shield  or  on  the 
arm  as  a  token  of  strength;  and  some  aborigines 
of  Eastern  North  America  tattooed  invocative 
symbols  on  the  back  as  a  protection  against  un- 
seen enemies,  while  they  relied  on  their  own 
prowess  to  repulse  the  foe  in  front.  In  the 
elaborate  tattooing  of  the  Maori  in  New  Zea- 
land and  of  various  Pacific  islanders  there  are 
clear  indications  that  the  devices  were  primarily 
totemic  and  akin  in  purpose  to  those  of  the 
American  aborigines,  with  a  wider  latitude  for 
individual  taste.  Closely  related  to  tattooing 
is  scarification  of  the  body  and  limbs.  In  the 
Mandan  tribe  of  the  Missouri,  permanent  scars 
were  produced  in  the  terrible  torture  attending 
initiation  into  the  warrior  class,  and  thencefor- 
ward stood  as  tangible  insignia  of  courage  and 
fortitude;  among  the  Papago  the  legs  of  youths 
were  scarred  longitudinally  in  mimicry  of  thorn 
scratches,  first  (through  the  inverted  reasoning 
of  primitive  thought)  to  give  them  speed  and  en- 
durance in  footracing,  and  then  to  remain  as  evi- 
dence of  these  qualities.  It  may  be  questionable 
whether  personal  emblazonment  preceded  emble- 
matic inscription  on  artifacts  (as  the  example  of 
the  Seri  would  indicate),  or  whether  in  certain 
districts  the  inscription  of  emblems  prepared  the 
way  for  face-painting  and  tattooing ;  the  essential 
facts  are  that  both  were  ceremonial  and  collec- 
tive, and  that  spontaneity  and  individuality  were 
introduced  slowly  as  the  arts  advanced  and  ex- 
tended to  the  ever-multiplying  possessions  of 
advancing  culture — ^the  sacramental  decoration 
of  basketry,  the  emblematic  embellishment  of 
pottery,  the  symbolic  ornamentation  of  woven 
fabrics,  etc.,  which  merged  with  the  conventions  of 
early  historical  times  and  thus  opened  the  way 
for  arbitrary  characters  on  the  one  hand  and  for 
the  free  idealization  of  modern  art  on  the  other. 
In  primitive  life  concepts  of  color  and  form 
were  long  symbolic.  Among  the  Pueblo  tribes,  as 
shown  by  Cushing,  colors  were  coordinated  with 
the  points  of  the  compass  in  a  Cult  of  the  Quar- 
ters, were  adored  or  worshiped  in  the  divinatory 
ceremonies,  and  were  thereby  not  merely  mem- 
orized, but  woven  into  the  very  fibre  of  habitual 
thought;  so  that  when  used  in  painting  and  in 
the  planting  of  sacred  seeds  they  were  used  as 
invocations  to  powers  believed  to  control  the 
destinies  of  men.  Initially  the  assignment  of 
colors  was  mimetic,  as  when  dawn-color  was  as- 
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signed  to  the  East,  sunset-color  to  the  West,  sun-  become  secular;  while  other  lines  are  iMierwwen 
color  to  the  South,  and  cold-color  to  the  North;  with  those  of  both  music  and  graphic  arts,  and 
yet  the  connotation  soon  passed  into  arbitrary  also  with  the  lore  which  matures  in  poetry  and 
symbolism,  as  when  a  mixed  or  all-color  was  re-  romance.  The  latter  lines  are  long;  it  may  be 
quired  for  the  Middle  of  primitive  thought,  and  noted  merely  that  the  songs  and  stories  and 
especially  when  sky-color  for  the  Zenith  and  symbols  of  the  primitive  ceremonies  are  the  most 
earth-color  for  the  ^adir  were  added  with  the  in-  imaginative  productions  of  the  participants ;  that 
creasing  grasp  of  directional  relations.  The  in  consonance  with  the  measure  of  drum  and  rattle 
strength  of  the  Cult  of  the  Quarters  and  the  de-  the  renditions  are  gradually  reduced  to  rhythm; 
Totion  of  its  adherents  are  strikingly  shown  by  that  with  recognition  of  harmony  prosodic  meas- 
the  infinite  pains  taken  in  the  production  of  the  ure  arises;  and  that  with  each  advance  growing 
colors;  as  when  com  was  cultivated  by  Amerind  poetic  spirit  finds  alternative  expression  in  freer 
tribes  through  many  generations  to  produce  dramatic  action  and  in  richer  word-painting  of 
white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  and  mixed  grains  ( some-  story-tellers  and  scribes,  balladists  and  authors, 
times  in  patterns  on  the  ear)  for  ceremonial  use.  In  general,  the  development  of  the  arts  (includ- 
In  higher  culture  the  color  symbolism  disappears,  ing  play  and  games  as  well  as  music,  graphics, 
yet  the  conventions  persist  in  class  costumes,  painting  and  sculpture,  and  the  drama)  indicates 
uniforms,  etc.,  especially  among  Oriental  peoples ;  a  progressive  advance  from  lower  savagery  up- 
among  the  Aryans  the  conventionalism  was  early  ward  at  a  geometrically  increasing  rate.  The 
dissolved  in  that  artistic  progress  culminating  growth  (or  ontogeny)  of  individual  arts  measur- 
in  Italian  art.  The  primal  concepts  of  form  were  ably  epitomizes  the  development  (or  phylogeny) 
also  interwoven  with  the  Cult  of  the  Quarters;  of  kinds  or  species,  while  the  occasional  recur- 
for  the  placement  of  arrows  or  other  objects  in  rence  of  primitive  characters  establishes  the  gen- 
adoration  of  the  directions  produced  quadrupli-  eral  sequence  and  aids  in  tracing  minor  lines; 
cate  figures  to  which  a  mystical  potency  or  at  the  same  time  the  phylogeny  of  ihe  aesthetic 
sacred  meaning  was  attached,  i.e.  they  become  differs  from  that  of  the  merely  vital  in  that  it 
(like  the  animal  designs)  permanent  invocations  looks  forward  into  the  future  rather  than  back- 
to  the  powers.  Such  figures  are,  or  have  been,  ward  into  the  past — it  is,  as  Groos  would  have 
nearly  imiversal ;  in  the  form  of  the  simple  cross  it  for  the  simplest  expressions,  prophetic  rather 
and  the  swastika  they  abound  among  the  pre-  than  vestigial.  And  every  sten  from  the  bald 
historic  relics  of  most  of  the  world,  and  are  found  mimicry  of  the  prime  through  the  crude  symbol- 
among  primitive  peoples  still  surviving  on  every  ism  and  sluggisn  conventionalism  of  the  middle 
continent  save  Australia  (where  the  number  course  and  thence  to  the  free  idealization  of  the 
concept  remained  binary) ;  standing  at  first  for  present  day,  the  lighter  and  more  spontaneous 
directional  invocations,  the  quatern  figure  gradu-  activities  have  fertilized  and  inspired  the  more 
ally  became  a  general  world  emblem,  a  token  of  substantial  activities — they  have  served  as  the 
completeness  or  perfection,  a  symbol  of  the  Four  mainspring  of  human  life. 

Winds,  and,  as  refined  beliefs  arose,  a  sign  of  Technoloot:  Iin)U6TBi£8,  ob  Material  Ac- 
the  spiritual  world.  tivities.  Man  touches  lower  nature  chiefly 
A  survey  of  primitive  games  and  music  renders  through  material  activities.  The  activities  in- 
it  clear  that  most  of  the  movements  and  utter-  volved  in  conservation  of  kind  pertain  to  (1)  sus- 
ances  of  the  performers  mimic  those  of  animals,  tentation,  (2)  reproduction,  and  (3)  preserva- 
or  those  imputed  to  the  Great  Ancients  regarded  tion,  all  of  which  are  shared  with  lower  animals; 
as  the  ancestors  of  beasts  and  men;  for  the  folk  and  among  mankind  the  preservative  activities 
held  themselves  akin  to  animals  and  inhabitants  are  differentiated  into  (a)  propugnation,  or  ac- 
of  a  realm  of  beastly  powers  which  demanded  pla-  tive  defense  of  weaklings  and  others,  (b)  domicil- 
cation  as  the  price  of  human  life.  Most  of  the  iation,  and  (c)  habilimentation.  Closely  related 
placatory  observances  are  designed  to  affect  the  to  these  activities  are  others  which  may  col- 
group  as  well  as  the  individual,  so  that  they  are  lectively  be  called  coordination,  since  it  is 
essentially  public  and  collective ;  and  as  they  through  them  that  men  first  fixed  their  inter- 
grow  into  regulated  ceremonies  the  germ  of  the  relations  with  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as 
drama  arises :  symbolic  costumes  are  adopted,  fire  and  various  materials.  Other  material  activ- 
emblems  of  function  or  power  are  introduced,  ities  are  connected  with  the  conquest  of  the  min- 
the  voices  of  the  actors  are  changed  and  musical  eral  realm  through  stone-working,  metallurgy, 
instruments  are  employed  as  adjuncts,  while  etc.,  and  represent  the  reconstruction  of  lower 
idealized  scenes  are  enacted  with  a  scrupulous  nature;  while  a  fourth  major  group  includes 
regard  for  the  reco^ized  proprieties,  and  event-  those  activities  connected  with  transportation, 
ually  a  strong  dramatic  sense  is  engendered.  At  through  which  man  controls  space  and  time, 
first  mere  vicars  of  their  tutelaries,  the  leaders  There  remain  certain  activities  which  may  be 
in  the  ceremonies  gradually  introduce  illusive  classed  as  material  though  allied  to  those  of 
features  reflecting  their  own  skill  or  originality,  intellectual  character;  these  pertain  to  educa- 
as  in  a  corn  ceremony  of  the  Hopi  tribe  in  which  tion,  including  the  exercise  and  training  of  mind . 
the  mythical  Great  Serpent— arch-enemy  of  com  and  body  in  such  wise  as  continually  to  widen 
and  m'en— is  represented  by  a  structure  manipu-  the  chasm  between  man  and  lower  nature,  and 
lated  by  a  shaman  behind  the  altar  while  his  feet  serve  especially  to  elevate  the  activities'of  con- 
remain  in  sight  of  the  spectators.  Although  the  servation  into  the  distinctively  human  realm. 
steps  are  too  many  for  recounting,  such  primitive  Arranged  tabularly  the  groups  are  as  follows: 
ceremonies  grade  into  the  drama  proper;*  on  one  { 8uatentatlon 

line   they   pass    into    effiBy-plays,    such    as   the  «'°'^""«°"jrrKS^l^on  Jo^XlitaW^^^ 

sacred  puppet  ceremonies  of  the  Javanese  and  I  Habilimentation 

the   modern    European   marionettes;    along   the  CoOpdinatlon 

main  line  they  merge  into  histrionic  perform-  Tron8portet?on 

ances  which  are  long  held  sacred,  but  gradually  Education 
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The  material  activities,  like  the  spontaneous,  teeth,  head,  scalp,  or  tutelary  symbols,  as  per- 
form a  genetic  series  indicating  the  trend  of  manent  invocations  for  his  powers.  The  scalp- 
human  development;  they  are  most  easily  sum-  taking  of  various  Amerind  tribes,  the  aboriginal 
marized  in  terms  of  this  natural  sequence,  head-hunting  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  pres- 
though  their  number  and  diversity  are  such  as  ervation  of  shrunken  human  heads  in  South 
to  forbid  treatment  of  the  series  save  at  a  few  America  and  the  Caribbean  Islands,  the  wearing 
points  in  the  earlier  stages.  of  necklaces  of  fingers  and  teeth,  and  the  prehis- 

SusTENTATiON.  The  primal  modes  of  sustenta-  toric  use  of  amulets  made  from  bits  of  skull, 
tion  were  clearly  analogous  to  those  of  the  exemplify  the  savage  motives, 
more  omnivorous  lower  animals;  for  while  Kepboduction  and  Presebvation.  Human  re- 
arch^eology  yields  no  conclusive  evidence  of  production  and  propugnation  are  dominated  by 
fireless  man,  certain  living  peoples  have  been  social  regulations,  and  form  the  basis  of  the 
found  to  use  this  agency  in  an  incidental  rather  institutional  activities;  while  domiciliation  ia 
than  essential  way.  Thus  the  Australian  and  a  fruitful  branch  of  industrial  development. 
Tasmanian  aborigines  consumed  raw  food  so  Primitive  house  types  depend  on  the  materials, 
x;ommonly  as  to  indicate  that  cooking  was  but  climate,  and  other  conditions  of  local  environ- 
a  partially  acquired  art,  and  the  same  may  ment,  and  hence  are  widely  diverse.  The  sim- 
be  said  of  the  African  Pygmies;  while  the  plest  known  forms  are  mere  bowers  of  bushes 
Seri  tribe  subsist  chiefly  on  uncooked  food,  and  or  branches,  little  different  from  those  of  sim- 
regard  fire  as  an  animate  tutelary  to  be  em-  ians;  these  grade  into  more  commodious  habita- 
ployed  ceremonially  rather  than  industrially,  tions,  running  from  the  temporary  bower  to 
This  tribe,  like  some  of  the  Australian  natives,  wattled  structures,  houses  of  thatched  grass, 
well  exemplifies  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  bark  and  mat  covered  wigwams,  log  stockades  and 
of  peoples  not  yet  in  full  command  of  fire,  and  cabins,  skin  tepees  and  tents,  earth  lodges,  cajon 
hence  suggests  the  characteristics  of  the  human  or.pis^  structures,  adobe  and  rubble  pueblos,  as 
prototype.  The  food  habits  are  strikingly  like  well  as  brick,  stone,  stucco,  and  wooden  houses, 
those  of  lower  animals;  after  gorging  on  quarry  The  constructional  details  and  the  modes  of 
or  carrion  or  cactus  fruits  in  season,  the  tribes-  transition  from  type  to  type  are  innumerable, 
men  lie  about  sluggishly  until  spurred  by  sheer  but  the  dominant  motives  in  primitive  culture 
hunger  to  search  for  another  supply;  there  is  no  are  simple.  Throughout,  the  construction  is 
knife  sense,  while  the  few  crude  implements  are  regulated  by  observances  or  elaborate  ceremonies, 
actual  or  symbolized  animal  organs;  and  there  which  serve  practically  to  crystallize  types  and 
is  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  liking  of  quarry  methods;  the  enterprise  is  launched  with  invoca- 
with  artificial  devices.  With  the  habitual  use  tions,  the  elders  of  the  clan  or  tribe  are  con- 
of  fire  an  increasing  variety  of  foods  is  con-  suited,  and  as  the  domicile  approaches  comple- 
sumed;  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  chemistry  of  tion,  household  gods  are  convoked  and  enshrined 
cooking,  indicates  that  the  conquest  of  fire  had  by  fasting  and  feasting  and  other  devotional  ex- 
much  to  do  with  the  omnivorous  character  of  the  ercises.  Thenceforward  each  member  of  the  fam- 
human  animal;  yet  a  potent  reason  for  the  sim-  ily  has  a  fixed  place  in  the  abode,  and  due  pro- 
plicity  of  primitive  diet  is  found  in  the  fact  that  vision  is  made  for  hospitable  entertainment;  and 
the  food  habits  are  largely  modeled  after  those  the  home  passes  through  a  cycle  fixed  by  definite 
of  tutelary  animals  through  the  influence  of  de-  custom,  often  ending  in  deliberate  abandonment 
Totional  systems  fostered  by  that  mimetic  in-  or  destruction  on  the  death  of  owner  or  occupant, 
atinct  which  marks  budding  intelligence.  In  In  seme  tribes,  like  those  of  Alaska,  the  domi- 
acores  of  known  tribes  the  food-quest  is  a  sacra-  ciliary  customs  are  complemented  by  the  erection 
ment  inaugurated  by  ceremonial  invocations,  of  totemic  insignia ;  and  in  wandering  tribes  like 
pursued  with  concentrated  intensity,  and  termi-  the  Eskimo,  the  tutelary  effigies  may  become 
nated  with  dblations  followed  by  ceremonial  portable  and  follow  the  family  migrations.  In 
feasting  in  which  the  qualities  of  the  quarry  are  more  advanced  culture,  pueblos  and  towns  are 
supposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  f casters.  The  founded  with  related  ooservances.  Both  pre- 
Gherokee  hunter  ceremoniously  placated  the  historic  relics  and  modern  examples  attest  the 
Ancient  deer  kind  before  setting  out  on  a  deer-  existence  of  troglodytes  or  cave-dwellers,  and 
hunt,  the  Iroquoian  Nimrod  made  a  propitiatory  there  are  some  indications  that  in  certain  dis- 
address  to  the  bear  before  giving  the  fatal  stroke,  tricts  primal  men  lived  permanently  in  natural 
the  Zufii  youth  dared  not  even  let  fly  his  arrow  niches  or  rock  houses  of  cliffs,  or  even  in  deeper 
at  a  rabbit  without  a' prayer,  while  the  Papago  caverns;  but  these  indications  are  offset  bv  the 
and  other  Amerind  tribes  denoted  diseases  by  arboreal  habits  of  both  the  lowest  known  tribes 
the  names  of  animals  and  imputed  them  to  the  and  the  higher  simians,  no  less  than  by  the 
vengeance  of  those  animals  for  neglect  of  due  course  of  evolution  in  motive  exemplified  by  well- 
devotions.  These  customs  throw  light  on  primi-  studied  peoples;  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable 
tive  warfare,  with  its  concomitants  of  cannibal-  that  cave-dwelling  was  not  primal,  but  secondary, 
ism,  trophy-wearing,  etc.  In  lower  savagery  and  perhaps  consequent  on  changes  of  habitat, 
there  is  a  strong  race  sense  and  fellow  feeling  is  WTiile  the  house-building  of  the  higher  quadru- 
restricted  .to  the  clan  or  tribe,  while  aliens  are  mana  grades  into  that  of  lower  savagery,  habili- 
viewed  with  aversion  as  peculiarly  potent  an-  mentation  forms  one  of  the  clearest  distinctions 
tagonists;  so  that  primitive  warfare  becomes  a  between  man  an<l  the  lower  animals;  for  not 
form  of  chase,  inaugurated  with  ceremonies  only  are  all  mankind  more  or  less  clothed  artifi- 
growing  into  the  war-dance,  pursued  in  an  ex-  cially  and  all  l)ea9ts  unclothed  save  by  nature,  but 
citation  passing  into  insane  obsession,  and  ter-  the  human  habit  is  manifestly  xjorrelated  with 
minated  by  observances  designed  to  endow  the  important  structural  characters.  Without  going 
victor  with  the  valor  and  cunning  and  fortitude  into  full  analysis  of  functions,  it  may  be  said 
of  the  vanquished — these  sometimes  including  that  the  dermal  appendages  of  lower  animals 
•cannibalism,  and  the  preservation  of  his  fingers,  (hair,  fur,  and  wool  of  mammals,  feathers  of 
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birds,  scales  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  etc.)  are  pri- 
marily protective  and  only  incidentally  lesthetic 
or  decorative,  but  that  the  human  hair  is  pri- 
marily aesthetic  and  only  incidentally  protective. 
Among  the  Seri  both  women  and  men  glory  in 
their  hair,  which  is  luxuriant  and  worn  long 
and  loose;  it  is  scrupulously  tended  and  the 
oombings  and  stray  hairs  are  preserved  and 
worked  into  necklaces  and  belts,  or  interwoven 
with  feather  robes  or  with  native  cotton  or  ani- 
mal skins  with  the  hair  on  to  form  simple  gar- 
ments. Among  the  Brazilians  mantles  associated 
with  hair  in  tribal  thought  are  worn  on  occa- 
sion, and  also  a  germ  of  permanent  garmenture 
(the  uluri,  or  primal  breech-cloth)  worn  partly 
for  protection,  but  for  display  rather  than  con- 
cealment of  the  person.  Scores  of  tribes  inhab- 
iting various  parts  of  the  world  exemplify  a 
slightly  advanced  stage  in  the  development  of 
clothing;  the  scalps  or  pelts  of  animals,  often 
with  horns  or  other  organs  attached,  are  worn 
in  ceremonies  or  on  the  chase  or  war-path ;  these 
are  believed  to  invest  the  wearers  with  the  quali- 
ties of  the  animals  and  serve  as  permanent  in- 
vocations to  the  zoic  powers,  yet  after  the  initial 
consecration  the  insignia  may  be  worn  for  com- 
fort merely;  and  since  this  habit  is  fostered  by 
both  personal  feeling  and  mimetic  instinct,  it 
matures  in  the  habitual  wearing  of  skins  and 
furs  characteristic  of  hunting  tribes.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  initial  motive  is  attested  by  the 
bodily  mutilations  made  to  facilitate  the  wear- 
ing of  the  symbols;  Seri  warriors  puncture  the 
nasal  septum  to  introduce  symbolic  sea-lion 
teeth  and  Cocopa  warriors  to  suspend  a  stout 
sea-shell  as  a  symbolic  shield  for  the  life-breath ; 
the  Western  Eskimo  perforate  the  lower  lip  on 
both  sides  and  insert  labrets  symbolizing  walrus 
tusks  to  invoke  courage  and  fortitude;  various 
tribes  file  the  teeth  m  imitation  of  those  of 
tutelaries,  and  some  bore  them  to  insert  'eyes'  of 
nacre  or  gems;  while  the  perforation  of  ear- 
lobes  to  insert  invocative  and  emblematic  ob- 
jects is  widespread.  In  the  absence  or  rarity 
of  large  animals  or  where  agriculture  is  arising, 
plant  motives  are  substituted ;  in  Hawaii  flowers 
and  in  Samoa  palm  products  are  worn  cere- 
monially in  such  profusion  as  to  form  partial 
dress,  and  the  habit  extends  to  gala  occasions 
and  even  to  every-day  life;  among  the  more 
sedentary  Amerind  tribes  symbols  of  corn  and 
native  cotton  are  similarly  worn  in  dances,  and 
cotton  fibre  and  corn  silks  were  wrought  into 
fabrics  of  increasing  utility;  while  emblematic 
wreaths  and  chaplets  of  leaves  or  flowers 
were  widely  used  in  Eurasia  in  early  his- 
torical times  and  exerted  a-  permanent  influ- 
ence on  headgear,  which  long  remained  emble- 
matic in  the  Mediterranean  region.  The  details 
of  early  habilimentation  are  ifar  too  many  for 
recounting;  yet  any  aurvev  of  the  customs  serves 
to  indicate  that  primal  clothing  was  largely  de- 
votional, and  that  the  initial  motives  were  of 
Buch  intensity  as  to  produce  systematic  bodily 
mutilation  if  not  to  guide  physical  development, 
and  also  that  the  advanced  ideas  of  personal  com- 
fort and  decency  in  dress  evolved  from  habit 
long  after  clothing  began. 

Coordination.  Purposive  human  coordination 
arises  slowly  in  lower  savagery ;  its  simplest  mani- 
festation being  that  pan-zoism  in  which  the  low- 
est known  peoples  coordinate  themselves  and  the 
animals    (and   perhaps   other  objects)    of  their 


range  in  a  series  nsually  led  by  a  tutelary.  lit 
many  tribes  the  sun  symbolizes  the  dominant 
deity,  and  in  some  fire  plays  a  related  rOle.  The 
process  becomes  practical  when  a  particular 
tutelary  actually  oodperates  with  the  human 
kind,  as  the  dog  in  both  hemispheres.  Among 
Amerind  tribes  the  smaller  wolf  or  coyote  is 
venerated  for  alertness,  cunning,  and  a  harmless- 
ness  interpreted  as  friendliness  to  men;  accord- 
ingly his  presence  about  camp  or  pueblo  is  toler- 
ated and  even  encouraged,  especially  if  there  are 
animal  or  tribal  enemies  of  whose  approach  he 
is  supposed  to  give  warning,  and  his  voice  and 
habits  are  studied  in  order  that  the  warning 
may  be  understood;  while  he  accustoms  himaelf 
to  the  human  habits  and  utilizes  his  immunity 
by  becoming  a  camp  scavenger.  In  prehistoric 
times  the  wolflings  attached  themselves  to  the 
human  groups,  and  the  semi-domesticated  ani- 
mals were  not  only  employed  as  sentinels,  but 
broken  to  burden  and  draught  and  used  for  food 
in  emergencies,  while  yet  remaining  tutelariea 
worshiped  in  periodic  ceremonies.  Coincident 
stages  m  the  toleration  and  domestication  of  the 
reindeer  are  revealed  among  Siberian  tribes, 
where  the  half-wild  animals  are  tutelaries,  yet 
are  collectively  claimed  and  covertly  herded  by 
human  groups,  this  condition  passing  into  in- 
dividual ownership  like  that  of  the  Laplanders. 
The  contemporary  instances  throw  light  on  the 
domestication  of  kine,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  camels, 
and  fowls  in  prehistoric  times,  as  well  as  oa 
that  of  the  horse^  in  whose  case  the  analo- 
gies have  recently  been  verified  by  Curtin 
in  the  region  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  where  the 
animal  is  still  a  tutelary  and  roams  in  herds 
over  which  particular  clans  claim  custody.  The 
customs  of  many  Amerind  tribes  extend  to 
plants,  notably  com,  which  is  deemed  zoic  if 
not  anthropic,  and  is  primarily  an  object  of 
veneration  and  ceremonial  worship  and  only  sec- 
ondarily a  source  of  sustenance  —  the  intensity 
of  the  motive  being  attested  by  the  cultivation 
to  color  standards  already  noted;  while  the  com> 
plete  coordination  of  plants  and  animals  and 
men  in  systems  in  which  the  mutually  beneficent 
are  preserved  and  the  malevolent  eliminated  con- 
stitutes agriculture  as  pursued  iif  different  coun- 
tries. Certain  of  the  primitive  customs  throw 
light  on  the  most  important  step  in  human  prog- 
ress, viz.  the  conquest  of  fire.  Many  tribes  con- 
sider fire  an  animate  tutelary;  some,  like  the 
Seri,  class  it  as  of  their  own  kind  and  look 
on  its  production  as  a  vital  process  connoted 
with  human  reproduction;  other  tribes  ally  it 
more  closely  with  plants  (also  deemed  animate), 
as  suggested  by  the  'red  flower'  of  East  Indian 
lore.  The  crude  analogies  of  its  consumption 
of  woody  tissue,  its  breath,  its  reproduction,  its 
dread  of  water,  its  incense-making,  its  fierce  out- 
breaks as  if  taking  the  warpath,  and  its  fre- 
quent death — all  weighty  in  primitive  thought — 
need  not  be  followed;  but  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  the  taming  ^f  fire,  like 
that  of  the  animal  tutelaries,  involved  acquaint- 
ance and  association  of  such  duration  as  to  per- 
mit the  growth  of  philosophies  in  sluggish  minds. 
There  are  strong  indicaitions  that  the  primal 
sources  must  have  been  feeble  volcanic  fires  or 
steady-flowing  lavas;  for  to  primitive  folk  vol- 
canoes, like  plants  and  streams  and  other  ob- 
jects, are  animate  and  enter  into  daily  thought- 
as  agencies  to  be  tolerated  and  utilized  by 
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fully  weighed  customs.  In  general  terms  it  may 
be  said  that  the  coordinative  activities  are  pri- 
marily zo()theistic  and  collective,  that  they  arose 
practically  in  a  toleration  which  between  men 
and  animals  is  mutual,  that  they  mature  slowly 
in  zoteulture  and  agriculture  and  in  control  on 
an  economic  basis,  and  that  in  every  stage  the 
dominant  force  is  growing  mentality. 

Reconstbuction.  The  reconstructive  industries 
may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  habitual  use  of 
implements  or  tools  as  adjuncts  to  the  natural 
organs.     Neglecting     the     casual     or     mimetic 
use   of  missiles   and  weapons   by  simians   and 
men,  the  lowest  known  implements  are  actual 
or  symbolized  organs,   i.e.  teeth,  claws,  beaks, 
talons,  spurs,  and  shells  such  as  form  emblems 
in  primitive  ceremonies.    Thus  the  Eskimo  used 
walrus    and    narwhal    tusks    as    harpoons,    the 
Pacific  islanders  used  saw-fish  blades  as  sabres, 
and  various  tribes  render  their  war-clubs  actually 
as  well   as  symbolically  efiTective   by  inserting 
teeth  of  crocodiles,  sharks,  and  other  powerful 
creatures.     The  customs  of  the  Seri  tribe  are 
especially  instructive  since  they  remain  so  near 
the   threshold    of   implement-using   as   to   lack 
knife  sense  and  prefer  taking  large  game  in  the 
hands,  tearing  and  devouring  deer  and  antelope 
and  even  horses  and  kine  with  teeth  and  nails 
aided  only  by  edgeless  cobblestones;  among  them 
the  arrow-point   or   foreshaft,  the   slip-head  of 
the   harpoon,   and   the   hardwood   point   of   the 
masculine  firestick  symbolize  teeth,  and  are  so 
called  in  their  language;  the  awl,  or  perforator, 
is  either  a  bird  mandible  or  a  bit  of  wood  shaped 
in  imitation  of  that  organ;  and  the  sole  hand 
implement  in  habitual  use  is  merely  a  cobble- 
stone of  convenient  size,  of  which  one  form  is 
designated  a  tooth.     This  is  used  chiefly  by  the 
matron,    and    if   strong   and    of   approved   size 
becomes  a  permanent  possession  and  in  time  is 
worn  and  polished  by  use,  when  it  acquires  a 
fetishistic  character  and  is  buried  with  the  owner 
at  death.    The  implement  is  edgeless;  doubtless 
a  practical  reason  for  this  is  the  superior  safety 
in  the  fierce  stress  of  chase  and  dismemberment 
of  quarry,  but  in  tribal  custom  the  implement 
becomes  tabu,   and  is  discarded   in   terror  and 
loathing  when  so  broken  accidentally  as  to  form 
sharp  edges;  the  only  edged  stone  is  the  arrow- 
point,  made  ceremonially  in  imitation  of  those 
of  neighboring  tribes  by  aged  clan-mothers,  and 
deemed  so  magical  as  not  to  be  named  save  by 
seeresses.     In  a  higher  type  noted  by  Powers  in 
California    the    pebble    is    so   cleft    by   natural 
agencies  as  to  form  a  sharp  edge;  in  still  higher 
types   it   is   purposely  cleft   and   chipped;    and 
among  more  advanced  tribes  the  arrow-maker  is 
a  medicine-man  or  shaman,  who  is  believed  to 
infuse  occult  potency  into  the  products  of  his 
craft.     In  parts  of  California  arrow-heads  and 
spear-points  were  flaked  and  chipped  from  ob- 
sidian,   and    when    small    were   quite    effective, 
though  the  highest  skill  of  the  makers  was  ex- 
pended on  hpge  blades  reaching  twenty  inches  in 
length,  which  were  useless  in  chase  or  warfare  by 
reason  of  brittleness;   these  were  used  by  sha- 
mans in  ceremonies  and  served  as  insignia  of 
power  until  the  death  of  the  owner,  when  they 
were  sacrificed  with  his  body.     In  Mexico  ob- 
sidian was  quarried  in  blocks  or  'cores,'  from 
which  thin  flakes  were  struck  for  knives,  lances, 
and  razors,  so  commonly  that  the  material  be- 
came an  important  industrial  factor;  yet  here, 


too,  the  finest  products,  including  large  blades 
and   carved   axes   far   too   fra^le   for   practical 
use,  were  votive  forms  to  whicn  magical  powers 
were  imputed.     Even  more  significant  was  the 
pipestone,  or  catlinite,  found  in  a  single  locality 
in  Central  North  America,  to  which  such  potency 
was  imputed  that  by  intertribal  convention  it 
was  consecrated  to  Manido  (or  Great  Mystery) 
and  perpetual  peace,  and  was  made  free  to  all 
tribes  and  peoples;  it  was  used  chiefly  for  calu- 
mets or  pipe-tomahawks  symbolizing  the  alter- 
natives of  peace  and  war,  though  it  was  so  soft 
and  fragile  that  the  blade  was  totally  unser- 
viceable, while,  despite  watchful  protection,  the 
bowl  seldom  lasted  through  the  life-time  of  its^ 
owner.    Granite  and  other  hard  and  strong  ma- 
terials were  used  for  hammers,  club-heads,  celts, 
pestles,  and  hatchets  or  tomahawks  characteristic 
of  American   aboriginal   culture;    but   some   of 
these  were  too  delicately  carved  and  polished  for 
practical  use,  and  were  kept  by  shamans  as  types 
and  tokens  of  skill  to  be  aisplayed  in  ceremonies 
as  'Ancients'  or  progenitors  of  their  kind;  while 
the  most  elaborate  hard  stone  carvings    (such 
as  the  'collars'  and  'yokes'  of  Mexico  and  th& 
Antilles)   are  symbolic  in  both  form  and  finish, 
and  were  used  solely  in  ceremonies.    The  Ameri- 
can examples  throw  light  on  stone  cults  in  the 
Old  World,  including  those  of  jade  in  the  Orient 
and  gems  in  Africa,  and  various  vestiges  indi- 
cate that  their  original  motives  were  parallel  ta 
those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.    Other  Indus- 
trie reveal  similar  motives;   among  the  Cali- 
fornia  tribes   the   basket    is   a   general   utensil 
(kettle,  water-bucket,  dipper,  canteen,  berry-pail, 
cap,  etc. ) ,  and  basket-making  is  highly  developed, 
yet  the  finest  products  are  sacramental  forms, 
woven  by  matrons  with  their  clan  emblems  in- 
wrought, to  be  used  in  a  few  important  cere- 
monies during  their  lives  and  then  burned  or 
buried  with   their  bodies.     Among  the   Pucbla 
tribes  pottery  formed  the  general  utensil,  and 
here,  too,  the  finest  specimens,  bearing  elaborate 
painted  or  modeled  symbols,  were  consecrated  ta 
ceremonies  and  mortuary  sacrifice;  and  the  same 
was  true  of  blanketry  and  other  fabrics.  In  parts 
of  America  primitive  stone-working  grew  into  a 
crude  metallurgy,  in  which  native  metals  were 
wrought  cold  or  at  moderate  heat.    Meteoric  iron 
(which  is  hot-short,  and  hence  workable  only  at 
low  temperature)  was  occasionally  wrought  into 
ceremonial  forms,  while  copper  was  extensively 
used  for  arrow-heads  or  spear-points  and  celts^ 
modeled  after  the  stone  types,  and  also  in  sheets 
from  which  symbolic  devices  were  shaped;  both 
were  wrought  with  stone  tools  cold  or  hammer- 
heated,  the  blades  being  hammer-tempered   (the 
inelastic  stones  giving  a  peculiar  hardness  some- 
times increased  by  subsequent  patination),  and 
the  thin  sheets  bent  over  stone  or  other  mandrels, 
and  punctured  or  cut  by  indenting  one  side  and 
grinding  the  other.    In  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  Peru  native  silver  and  gold  were  wrought 
into  ceremonial  objects  by  artificial  heat  up  to 
the  point  of  partial  fusion;  the  motive  attend- 
ing the  critical  step  from  cold   hammering  to 
hot  for^ng  surviving  the  notion  of  the  Navaho 
silversmith   that  the  warming  of  metal  under 
the  hammer  is  an  appeal  in  kind  for  fire-heat,  and 
that  its  gratification  is  rewarded  by  diminished 
resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  smith — i.e.  the 
motive    is    typically    primitive    and    analogous 
to  that  in  which  com  is  thought  to  be  hardened 
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by  planting  quartz  pebbles  with  the  grains  and  Among  the  most  primitive  water  vehicles  are 
sweetened  by  sprinkling  honey  over  the  sprouts  the  balsa  and  coracle,  the  former  made  of  reeds 
when  they  first  peep  through  the  soil.  The  bundled  in  the  form  of  either  a  fish  or  a  swim- 
aboriginal  Americans  were  on  the  verge  of  found-  minf  fowl  and  usually  bearing  piscine  or  avian 
ing,  with  its  accompaniments  of  smelting  and  symbols,  the  latter  preferably  made  from  the  skin 
alloying,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest;  and  the  of  a  swimming  animal;  these  grade  into  canoea 
stages  of  their  progress  undoubtedly  correspond  of  various  types,  some  modeled  after  water  crea- 
fairly  with  the  prehistoric  development  of  Old  tures,  and  these  into  specialized  craft  long  bear- 
World  metallurgy  up  to  the  dawn  of  the  Bronze  ing  emblems  of  dolphins  or  nereids  or  other 
Age  in  Eurasia  and  the  Iron  Age  in  Africa.  The  actual  or  mythic  tutelaries.  The  balsa  may  be 
successive  steps  in  each  region  and  the  influences  propelled  by  the  hands  or  hands  and  feet  of  a 
of  cultural  interchange  were  many;  but  in  brief,  prone  occupant  used  as  in  swimming;  among  the 
the  primal  efforts  were  zoomimic  (or  mimetic  of  Seri  the  propulsion  is  made  more  effective  by 
zoic  tutelaries)  and  the  products  without  pre-  holding  a  sea-shell,  or  a  short  wooden  paddle  as 
tsonceived  design,  while  later  the  efforts  were  in-  a  symbol  of  the  shell,  in  either  hand;  and  these 
fluenced  by  s^rmbolic  types  and  devotional  ideas  grade  into  the  paddle  and  oar,  in  some  cases 
as  well  as  design,  and  the  motives  became  partly  professedly  fashioned  and  wielded  as  symbolic 
practical;  still  later  the  efforts  gradually  passed  fins.  Still  later  sails  are  used,  and  various  ves- 
under  the  control  of  previsional  designs  and  the  tiges  in  lore  and  emblems  and  terminology  con- 
motives  became  economic.  Classified  by  typical  nect  the  early  use  of  the  devices  with  avian 
materials,  products,  and  motives,  the  chief  steps  tutelaries.  In  early  navigation,  swimming  ad- 
are  shown  m  the  accompanying  table:  juncts  are  employed,  the  most  widespread  among 

TTPKs  Typical  materials  Typical  products  Typical  idea* 

1.  ZoOmixnic Bestial  organs  Awte.  spears  ZoSthelatic  faith 

(a)  Transitional Symbollied  organs  Harpoons,  arrows  Faith  +  craft 

3.  ProtoUthic Natural  stones  Hammers,  muUers  Chance -|- faith  +  craft 

(b)  Transitional Cleft  stones    .  Mailers,  cutters  Chance  4- craft 

8.  TechnoIIthic A rtiflciallxed  stones  Arrows,  spears,  knives  Design  +  molar  action 

(c)  Transitional Native  metals  Spears,  celts,  gorgets  Design -|- molar     action -(- 

chance  heating 

4.  Metallurgic Smelted  ores  Cutlery  and  tools  Invention -|- molecolar  actlOB 

Tbanspobtation.   Early  transportation  is  lim-  lower  peoples  being  air-bladders  of  aquatic  crea- 

ited  to  packing  or  carrying;  ana  since  in  primal  tures. 

thought  the  female  is  not  merely  the  blood-car-  The  educative  activities  of  primitive  men  are 
rier,  but  the  custodian  of  the  children  and  prop-  few,  but  intense.  Especially  among  wandering 
erty  of  the  clan,  she  becomes  the  chief  burden-  tribes,  movements  are  led  and  the  pace  is  sS 
bearer.  In  the  ante-cradle  stage  the  child  usually  by  the  strongest,  and  the  oUiers  follow  in  order 
clings  astride  the  mother's  left  hip  or  perhaps  and  are  expected  to  keep  their  places  under 
to  her  back,  leaving  her  right  arm  free;  the  penalty  of  contempt  or  abandonment;  in  this 
water-vessel  is  commonly  balanced  on  the  head,  strenuous  school  youths  and  children  are  ex- 
while  bedding  and  food  are  borne  on  the  back  or  horted  to  rely  on  tutelaries  for  strength  and 
in  the  hands.  The  burdens  of  the  male  are  com-  endurance,  and  actually  develop  vigor  and  forti- 
monly  limited  to  weapons  and  products  of  the  tude;  while  weaklings  and  the  i^;ed  are  sap- 
chase  or  field.  As  the  toleration  of  animals  ma-  posed  to  be  deserted  by  the  deities,  and  in  scniie 
tures  they  are  impressed,  at  first  under  the  no-  tribes  are  left  to  their  fate  as  a  pious  duty. 
tion  that  their  mysterious  powers  lighten  their  Among  more  sedentary  tribes'  racing,  dancing, 
loads — a  notion  akin  to  that  under  which  primi-  and  other  ceremonies  afford  competitive  tests 
tive  packers  approaching  a  pass  carry  a  stone  of  physical  and  devotional  strength ;  the  Huiehol 
as  a  symbol  of  burdensomeness  to  be  cast  away  Indians  take  long  journeys,  fasting,  in  search  of 
at  the  summit  in  token  of  relief,  a  custom  so  a  stimulating  plant,  and  in  the  Papago  tribe  the 
common  that  hundreds  of  passes  in  Western  boys  are  expected  to  join  in  a  fasting  pil- 
America  are  marked  by  stone-heaps.  The  primal  grimage  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  across  deserts 
land  vehicle  is  the  travois,  origmally  poles  for  to  the  sea  and  back  before  they  can  hope  to  at- 
tent  or  fuel  dragged  by  woman  or  dog  on  which  tain  the  privileges  of  manhood;  among  Aus- 
impedimenta  may  be  thrown,  and  later  consist-  tralian  and  African  tribes  equally  strenuous 
ing  of  two  elastic  saplings  harnessed  on  either  tests  are  prescribed;  and  among  the  Mandan 
side  of  the  draught-animal  and  connected  behind  the  probationary  ceremonies  attending  admisaion 
by  a  platform  or  net  for  carrying  the  load;  in  into  the  warrior  class  involved  actual  torture, 
northern  regions  this  grades  into  the  sleigh  or  In  addition  to  the  customs  affecting  the  youth 
toboggan,  which  pertains  to  hunters  as  well  as  in  general,  most  primitive  peoples  observe  special 
matrons  and  is  drawn  by  men,  women,  or  dojrs.  usages  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
America  produced  the  germ  of  the  wheel  in  the  fessional  or  priestly  classes.  Commonly  the  can- 
racing  football  and  especiallv  in  discoid  and  an-  didate  solicits  preliminary  instruction  from  an 
nuJar  gaming  stones,  to  which  self -motility  and  aged  shaman,  and  pursuant  thereto  withdraws 
power  of  pulling  their  throwers  forward  were  into  the  forest  or  mountains  or  desert  for  fasting 
imputed;  according  to  Gushing  these  were  used  and  invocation,  which  are  continued  to. the  point 
ceremonially  in  transporting  heavy  roof-boams  of  hallucination,  when  he  is  supposed  to  reeeiTe 
for  pueblos  from  distant  mountains,  and  in  Mex-  a  new  character  and  perhaps  a  new  totem  or 
ico  and  Peru  short  ovlinders  were  used  as  rollers  name  from  the  'vision,*  and  returns  to  his  kindred 
in  moving  heavy  stones  and  beams;  yet  in  the  a  duly  qualified  shaman.  In  certain  Papago 
absence  of  powerful  dranjjht-aninials  the  devices  clans  the  candidate  sleeps  fasting  near  a  great 
failed  to  mature  in  wheeled  vehicles,  as  related  rock  supposed  to  harbor  rattlesnakes,  until  the 
devices  appear  to  have  done  in  the  Old  World.  Great  Ancient  Rattlesnake  inducts  him  into  a 
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nyatery  chamber  beneath;  in  the  Kiowa  tribe  each  stage  the  social  groups  tend  to  approach  a 
ambitious  men  may  *dream'  a  shield,  which  distinctive  type  characterized  by  modes  of  reck- 
thereafter  becomes  the  insignia  of  an  order;  oning  relationship  and  by  current  beliefs;  ar- 
among  the  Siouan  tribes  the  youth  generally  fast  ranged  by  sequence  and  leading  characterSi  the 
until  a  Vision'  of  an  animal  appears  to  become  stages  and  types  are  as  follows: 

Stags                  Belation                       Control  Hottye                                    Form 

Bayagery Maternal                       Ayuncular  ZoOcratIc                       Clan  \  mj^^i  .^^i»*. 

Barbarism Patriarchal                   Vicarial  Theocratic                     Gene  p  "°**  "^*®*y 

Clyillsatlon Monarchical                 Hereditary  Arietocratle                   Kingdom   I  National 

Enlightenment Electional                     Popular  I>emocratlo                   Bepnblic    f    eociety 

his  totem,  while  in  the  related  Iroquoian  custom  The  lowest  social  organization  known  observa- 

described  by  Schoolcraft  and  Longfellow,  the  cul-  tionally  is  that  of  the  Australian  natives.    Here 

ture-hero  Hiawatha  fasted  and  invoked  the  pow-  the  laws  are  remarkably  definite  and  are  con- 

ers  until  Mondamin,  the  Com  Maiden,  appeared  nected  with   religious  observances;    they  relate 

and  gave  com  to  men.    Sometimes  the  hallucina-  chiefly  to  the  person,  and  operate  through  mar- 

tions  are  hastened  and  intensified  by  the  use  of  riage  and  the  family.     Ck)mmonly  the  tribe  or 

stimulants  or  narcotics,  regarded  as  sacred  and  band  comprises  four   subgroups  or  clans    (i.e. 

used  ceremonially;   the  Kiowa  and  Mescalero-  two  couples),  between  which   intermarriage  is 

Apache  tribes  use  neyote   (a  cactus  containing  permitted  in  a  series  of  combinations  varying 

toxic  alkaloids  which  at  once  stimulate  and  pro-  with  the  order  of  the  groups  and  with  sex  in 

duce  color  phantasms),   the  long  Huichol  pil-  each,  the  system  being  so  intricate  that  Cau- 

grimages  are  made  in  search  of  a  similar  plant  casian  students  find  difficulty  in  tracing  it.    The 

and  sustained  by  its  stimulating  effect,  several  fullness  and  force  of  the  regulations  render  mat- 

iMexican  tribes  brew  beverages  to  produce  cere-  ing  a  public  function  ( indeed,  attendant  customs 

monial  intoxication,  and  the  natives  of  Florida  make  it  measurably  collective)   performed  with 

used  a  toxic  'black  drink'  to  fit  themselves  for  im-  the  sanction  of  two  or  more  groups  and  connected 

portant  ceremonial  functions;  all  customs  which  with  imposing  ceremonies  both  oefore  and  after 

throw  light  on  the  uses  of  hashish,  poppy,  and  the  event,  including  remarkable  puberty  rites, 

lotus  in  earlier  times  and  other  lands.    The  edu-  As  in  higher  savagery,  the  marital  groups  are 

cative  activities  of  primitive  life  hardly  extend  organized  under  totems  or  tutelaries,  and  the 

l)eyond  the  physical  and  devotional  training  of  respective  duties  and  privileges  of  the  clans,  like 

youth  and  the  ceremonial  probation  of  candidates  those  of  the  sexes,  are  measurably  differentiated, 

for  admission  to  special  classes.     The  striking  The  attendant  property  regulations  are  incon- 

features  are  the  predominance  of  ceremonial  mo-  spicuous,  though  well  understood  by  the  tribes- 

tives  and  the  absence  of  previsional  control;  for  men;    in  general  the   range  and  resources   are 

it  is  only  in  higher  culture  that  the  means  of  common  to  all,  food  is  communal,  and  strictly 

education  become  economic,  the  methods  prac-  personal   possessions   are   regarded  as   tabu   to 

tical,  and  the  motives  rational.  others  by  reason  of  a  putative  infusion  of  per- 

In  general  view  the  industries  fall  into  a  de-  sonality.      Probably    the    lowest    known    social 

velopmental  series,   in  which   the  actions  pass  organization  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  that 

from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  the  methods  irom  of  the  Seri  Indians ;  here,  too,  the  chief  regula- 

the  devious  to  the  direct,  and  the  motives  from  tions  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  group  and 

the  mechanical  to  the  sacramental,  and  thence  operate  through  marriage,  the  property  regula- 

to  the  rational ;  the  successive  steps  being  marked  tions  being  subordinate.    Mating  in  the  clan  is 

by  continuallv  increasing  mentality,  growing  in-  prohibited,  but  inter-clan  unions  are  limited  only 

dependence  oi  natural  environment,  and  advanc-  by  general  consent  and  compliance  with  require- 

ing  conquest  over  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  min-  ments,  which  include  material  and  moral  tests 

eral  realms,  all  interrelated  and  proceeding  cumu-  of  the  groom.     After  negotiations  between  the 

latively.  elderwomen  (or  clan-mothers)  with  the  approval 

Socioloot:  Laws,  ob  iNSTrrunoNAL  Acnvi-  of  the  elderbrothers  (or  war-chiefs)  of  the  two 

TIES.    While  the  unit  of  Homo  sapiens  is  an  indi-  clans,  the  would-be  groom  enters  the  family  of 

vidual  organism,  the  unit  of  social  mankind  is  the  prospective  bride,  and  for  a  year  provides 

a   group.      In   observed   primitive   societies,    in  game  or  other  food  for  the  family  group,  and 

ancient  societies  described  by  historians,  and  in  meantime  maintains   continence    (which   is  not 

primal  societies  inferred  from  vestiges  and  anal-  imposed  on  the  other  partner  with  respect  to  his 

ogies,  the  unit  groups  are  maintained  by    (1)  clan-fellows)  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  probation 

mechanical,  and  (2)  conventional  laws,  the  latter  the  marriage  is   celebrated  with  a  ceremonial 

being*(a)  instinctive,  (b)  ceremonial,  and  (c)  ra-  feast.     Thenceforward  he  becomes  a  perpetual 

tional   in  varying  degrees;    and   the   course  of  guest  of  his  wife,  without  authority  over  her 

human  progress  is  marked  by  the  development  of  house,  children,  or  other  property,  and  outranked 

these  laws.     Their  essential  function  is  that  of  by  the  wife's  brothers— though  he  may  be  an 

regulating  the  relations  between  the  individual  elderbrother  or  chief  in  his  own  clan.     Unlike 

and  the  group;   and  they  relate  to  person  and  the  Australians,  the  Seri  are  warlike,  and  the 

property  in  varying  degrees  in  successive  stages,  regulation   of   leadership   is   definite.     In   each 

In  general  they  are  simpler  but  more  definite  clan  the  eldest  matron  or  clan-mother  forms  the 

and  rigorous  in  the  earlier  stages,  more  oompre-  legislative  and  judicative  head,  and  exercises  a 

hensive  and  more  beneficent  in  the  later,  the  control   actually   measured   by  her  shrewdness 

passage  accompanying  the  growth  of  mentality  and  strength,  but  putatively  determined  by  the 

as  well  as  the  enlargement  of  the  groups;  and  power  of  the  totem  of  which  she  is  deemed  the 

while  measurably  gradual,  the  original  passage  vicar;  while  her  elderbrother  becomes,  by  virtue 

was  apparently  accelerated  at  certain  points  de-  of  his  relationship,  her  administrative,  aqd  hence 

Hamg  the  chief  stages  of  human  progress.     In  the  war-chief  of  the  clan.    The  several  clans  are 
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arranged  in  the  order  of  the  power  imputed  to 
the  respective  tutelaries,  and  the  clan-mother 
and  elderbrother  of  the  foremost  clan  become 
the  law-giver  and  the  war-chief  for  the  tribe. 
The  order  of  the  clans  is  liable  to  change,  usually 
through  bloody  revolution,  when  the  rank  of 
the  tutelaries  also  changes;  and  infractions  of 
law  are  punished  by  contempt  or  ostracism  for 
petty  offenses,  outlawry  for  misdemeanors  like 
failure  in  the  marital  tests,  and  summary  execu- 
tion for  crimes — the  executioner  being  deter- 
mined by  rules  connected  with  kinship.  There 
are  striking  correspondences  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Australian  and  the  Seri  tribes,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  former  are  pacific  and  their 
regulations  adapted  to  tribal  extension,  while 
the  latter  are  warriors,  whose  regulations  inhibit 
expansion  save  along  rigorously  guarded  lines  of 
tribal  blood.  These  customs  show  that  primitive 
societies  are  far  from  promiscuous  hordes,  but 
are  definitely  organized  groups,  regulated  by  in- 
stinctive and  religious  observances  having  all  the 
power  of  law. 

In  more  advanced  tribes  the  social  regulations 
are  modified  partly  through  recognition  of  pater- 
nal function  (in  which  the  father  sometimes  as- 
sumes pseudo-maternal  functions  as  in  the  cou- 
vade,  q.v. ) ,  partly  through  increase  of  possessions 
with  the  attendant  property  sense,  though  still 
resting  on  the  family  basis.  The  service  forming 
the  material  test  of  the  Seri  groom  is  commuted 
into  goods  already  acquired,  while  the  moral  test 
is  liquidated  in  formal  ceremonies  as  among  the 
Zufli,  or  in  functions  connected  with  property 
as  among  the  Carolinian  tribes  observed  by  Law- 
son  ;  later  mating  is  limited  by  possessions  either 
nominally  material,  as  among  most  tribes,  or 
religious,  as  among  the  Kwakiutl,  where  the  con- 
tracting parties  balance  their  totemic  or  heraldic 
heritages  as  a  basis  for  the  imion;  and  these 
customs  tend  to  grow  into  the  purchase  and 
eventually  into  the  capture  of  wives,  with  con- 
sequent enslavement  of  women.  Concurrentlv, 
male  as  well  as  female  captives  are  permitted  to 
live  with  increasing  frequency;  these  may  be 
classed  as  'younger'  than  all  their  captors  (i.e. 
inferior,  usually  because  taken  from  a  tribe 
deemed  of  lower  totemic  rank) ,  when  they  become 
permanently  subordinate,  or  perpetual  slaves; 
or  their  'age'  (i.e.  social  status)  may  be  reck- 
oned from  date  of  capture,  when  they  rank  as 
'younger*  than  all  members  of  the  captor  tribe 
then  living,  but  'older*  than  those  bom  subse- 
quently, in  which  case  the  slavery  is  temporary 
only — and  this  custom  matures  in  formal  adop- 
tion, which  tends  to  break  down  consanguineal 
barriers.  Meantime  increase  of  property  (espe- 
cially in  live  stock)  carries  growing  administra- 
tive responsibility  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  func- 
tions of  the  husband,  who  step  by  step  assumes 
control  of  the  household ;  thus,  among  the  Cocopa 
the  husband  owns  the  house',  field,  and  growing 
crops,  while  the  wife  owns  the  harvested  crop, 
the  domestic  fowls,  and  the  household  appurte- 
nances ;  while  among  the  Muskwaki  the  first-born 
child  is  named  bv  the  father  (i.e.  after  his 
totem),  thouj^h  in  case  of  its  death  the  right  of 
subsequent  naming  returns  to  the  mother.  The 
steps  attending  the  transition  from  maternal 
organization  to  the  fullv  developed  patriarchal 
condition,  and  from  family  law  to  property  regu- 
lation^, are  numerous  and  more  or  less  unlike 
in  different  environments,  though  on  the  whole 


the  similarities  in  the  various  countries  exeeed 
the  differences;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  ia 
every  stage  the  regulations  are  definite,  fijrmly 
fixed  by  custom,  and  controlled  by  oontemporarj 
faiths. 

As  clearly  shown  by  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  the 
transition  from  migratory  patriarchy  to  seden- 
tary civicism  was  accomplished  by  growing  recog- 
nition of  territorial  rights  with  the  reciprocal 
rights  of  neighbors ;  in  Central  Europe  the  trans- 
ition was  effected  through  a  feudalism  well 
traced  by  Sir  Henry  Maine;  yet  the  family  long 
remained  the  essential  social  unit  through  which 
hereditary  aristocracies  were  maintained.  The 
accompanying  transformation  in  motive  was 
largely  guided  by  a  revolution  in  faith  which 
need  not  be  traced;  nor  is  it  needful  to  pursue 
the  consequent  transformation  whereby  the  in- 
dividual and  the  State  are  becoming  the  funda- 
mental social  factors,  with  family  and  other 
groups  occupying  intermediate  positions. 

Philology:  Language,  ob  Expressioxal  Ac- 
tivities. The  lang:uages  spoken  by  mankind  are 
known  only  in  part,  probaoly  in  small  part.  It 
may  be  noted  merely  as  connecting  linguistic  de- 
velopment with  human  progress  along  other  lines 
that  the  more  primitive  known  languages  are 
definite  in  vocabulary,  elaborate  in  grammatio 
structure,  and  intimately  connected  with  concur- 
rent systems  of  belief.  Thus  among  many  tribes 
in  different  countries  personal  names  are  esoteric 
or  tabu  except  in  the  family  or  phratry,  and 
among  some  of  the  California  tribes  the  entire 
tongue  is  more  or  less  sacred  to  the  group  and 
language  forms  the  ostensible  basis  of  the  actu- 
ally consanguineous  organization.  So,  too,  in 
many  tribes  ritualistic  chants  and  other  cere- 
monial recitals  are  uttered  in  changed  voices  and 
sometimes  in  archaic  terms,  with  the  aim  of  more 
effectively  reaching  the  tutelaries.  With  advanc- 
ing culture  there  is  a  tendency  to  adopt  more 
general  forms  of  expression  even  while  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  tribal  tongue  is  maintained,  as, 
e.g.  in  the  intertribal  sign  language  or  gesture- 
speech  so  widely  used  in  Central  North  America ; 
while  with  the  development  of  arbitrary  char- 
acters hieroglyphic  writing  and  hieratic  speech 
were  long  employed  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Ia 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  course  of  de* 
velopment  of  human  language  is  from  the  formal 
toward  the  general,  from  the  religious  toward  the 
rational,  and  from  indefinite  plurality  toward  a 
few  leading  lines,  if  not  toward  unity. 

SoPHioLOGT :  Ideas,  ob  Iivterpretattve  Acnn- 
TIE8.  Any  survey  of  the  lines  of  human  develop- 
ment reveals  a  continuous  interrelation  between 
the  sesthetic  and  industrial  and  social  advances 
and  the  growth  of  ideas;  it  also  reveals  a  pro- 
gressive (indeed  cumulative)  increase  in  the 
prominence  of  the  rdle  played  by  ideation  in 
every  stage  from  the  dull  mechanical  prime 
through  the  gloomy  philosophies  of  savagery  and 
barbarism  to  the  confident  inventiveness  which 
overcomes  lower  nature. 

In  lower  savagery  conduct  is  controlled  by  fear 
of  the  unknown,  ana  at  sight  or  sound  of  the  un- 
canny men  crowd  together  like  gregarious  and 
other  social  animals  for  mutual  support,  and  the 
interpretations  become  collective;  fearful  of 
darkness,  they  usually  assemble  at  night,  and 
naturally  fali  into  habits  of  collective  feasting 
and  rejoicing  over  a  successful  day,  and  of  in- 
timidating real  or  imaginary  enemies  by  eoof 
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bined  action,  while  as  fear  subsidea  with  the 
dawn  there  is  more  or  less  vociferous  rejoicing; 
and  these  collective  movements  tend  to  become 
ceremonial.  Clear  vestiges  of  this  stage  survive 
amonff  the  Australian  natives,  who  hold  noc- 
turnal corrobborees  on  unusual  occurrences,  and 
among  the  Seri,  who  engage  in  nocturnal  mourn- 
ings and  celebrate  the  sunrise  with  acclamations 
and  obeisances;  while  related  observances  have 
been  noted  among  various  peoples.  In  this  stage 
the  ceremony  or  observance  is  dominant,  the  in- 
terpretation subordinate;  the  motive  is  terror, 
sometimes  specific,  oftener  vague  and  general — 
the  stage  is  that  of  hecastotheism,  the  faith  of 
fear.  Death  is  dreaded  supremely,  and  mortuary 
observances  may  exert  a  profound  influence,  as 
in  the  Mangyan  tribe  of  Mmdoro,  who  desert  the 
house  and  district  in  which  a  tribesman  falls 
fatally  ill,  and  among  some  of  the  Australians, 
who  desert  the  range  in  which  a  death  occurs. 
Such  customs  and  motives  so  closely  approach 
those  of  various  lower  animals  and  so  mani- 
festly underlie  those  of  higher  human  groups 
that  they  may  be  deemed  essentially  primal. 
Among  most  savages  fears  are  concentrated  on 
animals  or  objects  supposed  to  be  animate,  the 
strong  and  the  swift  and  the  nocturnal  being 
especially  mistrusted,  and  most  of  these  are 
tutelaries  invoked  bv  ceremonies  and  propitiated 
by  sacrifices;  in  this  stage,  too,  the  interpreta- 
tions, like  the  observances,  are  collective;  and 
aince  the  animals  of  the  tutelary  kind  are  occa- 
sionally or  habitually  captured  or  slain,  the 
fear  motive  tends  to  weaken.  This  is  the  stase 
of  zo5theism,  a  faith  of  hope,  which  corresponds 
in  part  with  the  animism  of  Tylor.  Throughout 
it  the  dread  of  death  persists,  yet  mortuary  cere- 
monies become  elaborate  and  sacrificial  or  pro- 
pitiative;  the  Cocopa  distribute  the  movable 
property  of  a  deceased  person  among  non-rela- 
tives and  then  bum  the  Dody  with  the  domicile 
and  any  remaining  possessions;  some  of  the 
California  tribes  cremate  the  body  with  the  most 
precious  possessions,  and  others  throw  the  remains 
and  property  into  a  natural  or  artificial  cavern; 
the  Papago  build  a  miniature  house  to  which  the 
body  is  conveyed  the  instant  breath  ceases,  and 
both  personal  property  and  that  of  close  kindred 
is  sacrificed;  several  Amerind  tribes  place  the 
body  on  a  scaffold  surrounded  by  sacrificial  pos- 
sessions; various  canoeing  and  sledging  tnbes 
sacrifice  the  vehicle  with  the  body  of  its  owner, 
and  among  some  it  becomes  both  bier  and  coffin ; 
many  tribes  inter  their  dead  in  stone  or  wooden 
<;ists,  and  some  erect  imposing  mounds  over  the 
remains  of  their  personages.  (See  Burial.) 
Among  most  primitive  peoples  there  are  collect- 
ive mournings,  frequently  accompanied  by  fast- 
ing or  even  drunken  orgies.  The  ooservances  com- 
monly include  supplying  the  deceased  with  food 
and  drink,  weapons  and  utensils,  clothing  and 
votive  objects,  and  perhaps  domestic  animals  and 
alaves  or  wives  sacrificed  at  the  tomb;  frequent- 
ly the  inanimate  as  well  as  the  animate  things 
are  Ttilled*  by  breaking,  cutting,  perforating,  or 
burning.  (See  Mobtuabt  Customs.)  In  a  still 
more  advanced  stage  fears  are  largely  withdrawn 
from  contemporary  animals  and  the  'Ancients'  of 
which  they  are  deemed  descendants,  and  are  con- 
centrated on  nature  powers,  to  which  either  zoic 
or  anthropic  attributes  are  imputed.  This  is 
physitheism,  which  accompanies  barbarism,  and 
{grades    into    heroic    mythology,    ancestor    wor- 


ship, and  certain  forms  of  idolatry,  of  which  ex- 
amples are  too  many  for  listing;  eventually  it 
matures  in  the  psvchotheism  or  spiritualized 
faith  of  higher  peoples. 

While  primal  fears  grew  into  crude  supersti- 
tions and  these  were  gradually  replaced  by  re- 
fined religions,  the  more  positive  qualities  of 
mankind  underwent  a  parallel  development,  and 
experiences  were  generalized  in  grqjwing  systems 
reflected  at  every  step  in  habi&  and  customs, 
methods  and  motives;  these  were  measured  by 
the  successive  stages  in  esthetic,  industrial,  and 
social  development  already  outlined.  Meantime 
the  current  philosophies  were  influenced  more 
and  more  by  experimental  methods  and  the 
earlier  tjrpes  were  enriched  or  replaced  by  more 
definite  systems  from  which  have  gradually 
evolved  the  modem  sciences.  For  works  of  refer- 
ence, see  AscHiEOLOGY,  Amebicajv;  Bubial;  Eth- 
nologt;  Marbiaqe;  Reugion,  Comlpabahve. 

MAN,  Isle  of.  An  island  in  the  centre  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  whence  its  Manx  name  Vannin  or  Man- 
nin — the  middle — 16  miles  south  of  Burrow  Head 
in  Wigtownshire,  Scotland,  and  27  miles  equi- 
distant from  England  and  Ireland  (Map:  Eng- 
land, B  2).  It  is  32  miles  long,  12  miles  broad, 
and  220  square  miles  in  area.  At  the  south- 
west extremity  is  an  islet  called  the  Calf  of 
Man,  containing  800  acres,  largely  cultivated. 
The  scenery  is  varied  and  picturesque.  A  moun- 
tain chain  extends  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
culminating  in  Snaefell,  2034  feet  above  the  sea; 
from  its  summit  the  view  embraces  the  wooded 
glens  and  undulating  country  in  the  foreground ; 
the  rich  plains  of  the  north  and  south  of  the 
island  in  mid-distance;  and  beyond,  the  Irish 
Sea,  bounded  by  the  highlands  of  the  surround- 
ing countries.  Several  trout  streams  take  their 
rise  in  these  mountains. 

The  greater  part  of  the  island  consists  of  clay- 
slate  under  various  modifications.  Through  the 
clay-schist  granite  has  burst  in  two  localities, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  mineral  veins  are  ex- 
tensively worked.  Great  quantities  of  lead  are 
extracted  annually,  as  well  as  considerable  quan- 
tities of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron;  the  lead  ore  is 
the  richest  in  silver  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
climate  is  remarkable  for  the  limited  range  of 
temperature,  both  annual  and  diurnal;  westerly 
and  southwesterly  winds  predominate,  easterly 
and  northeasterly  winds  occurring  chiefly  in  the 
autumn  quarter.  Myrtles,  fuchsias,  and  other 
exotics  flourish  throughout  the  year.  Agricul- 
ture is  followed,  especially  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  and  m  the  level  districts  to  the 
north.  On  the  hillsides  in  the  interior  many  cattle 
and  sheep  are  pastured.  The  island  is  noted  for 
a  breed  of  tailless  cats.  The  Isle  of  Man  is  a 
great  summer  resort  for  operatives  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  and  at  various  points 
dancing  pavilions  have  been  erected.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  between  it  and  Liverpool,  Fleet- 
wood, Barrow,  Silloth,  and  other  ports.  The  her- 
ring, mackerel,  and  other  flsheries  are  important. 
The  manufactures  are  unimportant,  but  the  na- 
tives derive  a  large  income  from  the  thousands 
of  visitors  that  come  to  the  island  each  season. 

There  are  many  interesting  antiquities  on  the 
island.  Near  Castletown,  the  ancient  capital  and 
seat  of  government  of  the  island,  is  the  well-known 
Castle  Kushen,  which  was  once  the  palace  o£  the 
native  kings.  Douglas,  the  capital  of  the  island 
and  its  principal  seaport,  contains  the  so-called 
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Tower  of  Refuce/  and  the  former  residence  of  the  amount  paid  aggregating  £493,000,  and  the 
the  dukes  of  Atnol.  Sixteen  miles  from  Douglas  negotiation  extending  from  1765  to  1829.  Pop- 
lies  Port  Erin,  a  picturesque  watering-place  on  ulation,  in  1891,  55,608;  in  1901,  54,758.  Con- 
a  small  bay.  Between  Douglas  and  Peel,  a  dis-  suit:  Gumming,  The  Isle  of  Man:  Its  History 
tance  by  rail  of  12  miles,  is  Greeba  Castle,  the  (London,  1848) ;  Train,  Historical  amd  StatisticH 
residence  of  Hall  Caine,  whose  writings  have  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Douglas,  1845)  ; 
done  much  to  make  the  manners  and  customs  the  works  published  by  the  Manx  Society  (19 
of  the  Manx  familiar  to  the  general  public.  Peel  vols.,  Douglas,  1858*68) ;  Caine,  The  Little  Manx 
is  remarkably  for  its  castle  on  Saint  Patrick's  Nation  (l^ndon,  1891) ;  and  Walpole,  The  Land 
Isle,  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway,  which  of  Home  Rule  (London,  1893). 
in  its  present  fonn  dates  chiefly  from  the  fif-  jjlA.N,  Hknby  (1747-99).  A  friend  of  Charles 
teenth  century  The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  stand  Lamb.  He  was  bom  in  London  and  educated 
within  the  castle  inclosure.  ^^  ^^e  Croydon  Grammar  School,  then  under  Rev. 

The  Isle  of  Man  forms  a  separate  bishMinc  joh^  Lamb.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became 

under  the  title  of  Sodor  and  Man.     The  Manx  ^lerk  in  a  Ixmdon  mercantile  house.     In    1776 

Church  has  its  own  canons   and  an  independent  ^^  ^^s  appointed  deputy  in  the  South  Sea  House, 

convocation.     The  see   is,  for  certain  purposes,  ^-here  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Lamb.     He 

attached  to  the  Province  of  York.     There  are  jg  «the  wit,  the  polished  man  of  letters,'  sketched 

in  the  island  about  forty  places  of  worship  m  by   Elia.     Man's   publications   comprise   mainly 

connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  Man.  the  Trifler,  essays   (1770) ;  letters  on  educatioa 

The  livings  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  gift  contributed  to  the  Morning  Chrontcle    (1774); 

of  the  Crown.     The  principal  denominations  of  and  Ctoacine,  a  dramaUc  satire  (1775).    Consult 

dissenters  are  represented  in  the  island.  Collected  Worksy  with  memoir   (London,   1802). 

The  Isle  of  Man  has  a  constitution  and  govern-        mANABOZHO,    ma'nft-byzd,    or    Michabo. 

ment  of  its  own,  to  a  certain  extent  independent        -■-*^''--''»^**^>    ,      7  »  \:*    *a        a : i- 

of  the   Imperiai   Parliament.     It  has   its  own  ^he  culture  hero  and  ruler  of  ^  andjuumafa 

laws,  law-officers,  and  courts  of  law.    The  legis-  *™°?;«  *^«  Algonquian  tribes     He  is  repi^'^ted 

latiVe  body  is  styled  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  S>n-  f^  ^^  P""<^>P»],  *g«^°^  "^  ^Ya^^    Z.  T^^ 

sisting  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council-  f^«  ^^^^^  °^  *,^«  ,yt"T  Yt  4  ^ 

the  latter  being  composed  of  the  bishop,  attor-  mg.  fishing  pd  the  like,  the  destroyer  of  monsters 

ney-general,   two   deemsters    (or  judges),   clerk  and  neutralizer  of  evil  influences,  and  withal  aa 

of  the  rolls   waiter  bailiff   archdeacon    and  vice-  *  ^reat  trickster.     There  seems  no  doubt  that 

Snerll'andThr^       2TS  or'  ^^JreX  ^^  ,T  ^"^^^^^^  t^  "'^^tt^^wi^^'j;!^' 

tetives      The  nativTlan^affe    Manx    a  dialect  «rated   under   different   names,   but  with    strik- 

^f  The  Cemc!  is  sti^  JS^^idTte^^^^^  '^^^'^ ^''"'^'^'^^l^'!:^}''''''  throughout  the  con- 

with  English  in  the  parish  schools.    It  is  spoken  ^i^«»^-    ^^  uiawatha. 

chiefly  in  the  northwestern  parishes  and  in  cer-         ICANACOB,  mft'n&-k6r^.    A  town  on  the  ial- 

tain  localities  on  the  west  coast.    It  has  a  marked  and  of  Majorca,  Spain.    It  is  situated  on  a  small 

similarity  to  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaelic  dia-  eminence   surrounded   by   a  fertile   plain,   eight 

lecte.  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  (Map: 

Previous  to  tha  sixth  century  the  histonr  of  Spain,  G  3).     The  town  contains  a  number  of 

the  Isle  of  Man  Is  involved  in  obscurity;  from  ancient  buildings,  among  which  is  a  palace  of 

that  period  it  was  ruled  by  a  line  of  Welsh  kings,  the  old  kings  of  Majorca.     It  has  manufactures 

until  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  of  brandy,  flour,  pottery,  and  leather ;  is  connect- 

the    Norwegian    Harald   Haarfagr  invaded    and  ed  with  Palma  by  rail,  but  has  no  great  commer- 

took  possession  of  the  island.     In  the  beginning  cial  importance.    Population,  in  1900,  12,548. 
of  the  tenth  century  Ony,  a  Dane,  effected  a        mANAOXTA,  mA-na'gwft,   LAKE    (formerly 

landing   and  was  favorably  received  by  the  in-  called  LakkLw^n).  A  lake  ik  Nicaragua,  Centml 

^l^^L  W-  l^l^'^i  f!!!l.;ffr  ^f'fh-  nSLn?  America,  situated  eight  miles  north^  of  Lake 
18  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  present  jjic,„  '  ^jth  ^^4  jt  communicates  intermit- 
Manx  Constitution.  A  line  of  Scandinavian  kings  tently  through  the  Tipitapa  River  (Map:  Cen- 
succeeded  until  Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  ceded  .  ,  ^„erica  E  i\  Lake  Manaima  is  40  mUes 
his  right  in  the  island  and  the  Hebrides  to  f"Lt^/Tt^i«Lni^™lHrf!l^.™oy.~  it- 
Alexander  IIL  of  Scotland,  1266.    On  the  death  l°"?  ""l,L*f  It  w!?  Tf  fl^Vs^™™.      Tt 

of    Alexander,     the    Mani    placed     themselves  ?"  £fM^«  t'''  1*^«1   fL^.  ^i™^  .t  - 

J      .,  /a*        *t^i        jt#-eiiju  is  believed  tliat  the  latter  was  formerly  at  a 

under  the  protection  of  Edward  I.  of  England  by  ,  .  ,        ,      ,   .,  ,   ...   .^     ^^ 

a  formal  instrument  dated  1290;  on  the  strength  f^\  rol««r.^«?r   'in^  -K^!«a  «f  jZL  \^ 

^9  +k:«  ^^„«,^«*    4.»»«  ir;««  r.4  Tr««io^^  ^^J^^a  formed  a  single  lake.     The  shores  of  Lake  Ma- 

of  this  document,  the  King  of  England  granted  ^^OTia  rfp  rpmarkable  for  their  nicturesaue  seen- 

the     island   to   various    roya      favorites     from  ^^^Xh  TdomiLted   on    tile  3weste™ 

time  to  time,  until  the  year  1406,  when  it  was  ^       ^     ^^         j  ,   Monotombo.     Several 

granted  to  Sir  John  Stanley  in   perpetuity,  to  -t-.-,    '  _i_  „„  the  lake  and  Manaeua  the  capi- 

be  held  for  the  Crown  of  England,  by  rendering  ^oTrhe^^  LrubUc.  k  Bit^ted^^U  ^«tre?i 

to  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  a  cast  of  gijQj.^ 
falcons  at  their  coronation.     With  the  exception 

of  a  short  period  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the        KANAGUA.    The  capital  of  Nicaragua,  situ- 

island  was  surrendered  to  a  Parliamentary  force  ated  in  a  healthful  and  fertile  district  on  the 

by  Receiver-General  Christian,  and  was  granted  south  shore  of  Lake  Managua    (Map:    Central 

to   Thomas   Lord    Fairfax,    it   remained   in   the  America,  D  4).     The  town  has  little  or  no  im- 

possession  of  the  Stanley  family  and  their  de-  portence  save  as  capital.     It  has  a  good  water 

scendants  until,  having  been  for  a  long  period  supply,  and  trades  in  the  coffee  grown  in  the  sur- 

the  seat  of  an  extensive  smuggling  trade,  to  the  rounding  district.    Population,  17.000.  ^  Managua 

detriment  of  the  Imperial  revenue,  the  sovereign-  was  made  the  capital  of  the  country  in  1856  to 

ty  of  it  was  purchased  by  the  British  Government,  put  an  end  to  the  rival  claims  of  LecSn  and  Gra- 
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nada.  In  1876  it  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation,  present  name  in  1S30,  from  a  neighboring  tribe 

but  was  soon  rebuilt.  of  Indians.     It  became  the  capital  of  the  State 

HANAXnr   (OF.  manequin,  Fr.  mannequin,  i°  l^^*^- 
from    MDutch    manneken,   diminutive    of    man,        UAKAB,  m&-nftr^,  Gulf  of.     The  southern 

man).    The  name  manakin  (or  'manikin')  is  ap-  and  wider  part  of  the  channel  separating  Ceylon 

plied  to  a  large  group  of  small  tropical  Ameri-  from   the  southern  extremity  of  India.     It   is 

can  birds  difficult  to  define.     In  its  narrowest  nearly  160  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  part,  and 

sense  the  term  is  confined  to  the  few  species  of  narrows  northward  into  Palk  Strait,  from  which 

the  genus  Manacus,  which  are  birds  with  com-  it  is  divided  by  a  chain  of  islands  and  a  low 

paratively  dull-colored  plumage,  but  having  the  reef  called  Adam's  Bridge, 
feathers  of  the  chin  elongated  and  puffed  likfl       tr  a.u Aa Aitr\Txr ah        «,a  ^h'-h -a  «,bi^        a 

a  beard.     In  a  broader  way  the  term  applies  to  ,  J^      .f^^       '^     mA-ntt sa-rdwaK       A 


..»^^  family.    (A  representative  form  of  Pipi»  »  ,.       *    xi                ^  •     xl    «•    i  -a    •  ^ 

illustrated  on  the  Plate  of  Ccmi^GAS,  etc.)     In  ^P^^"'^  ^  ^^^  account  m  the  Hindu  Scripturea 

such  senses,  manakins  are  small,  usukuy  bright-  1*  ^«f,  ^^^  ^^^"1  .^J^?  ^^^  f  "^  ^«"  ^^^ 

ly  colored  birds  with  short,  square  Uils,  and  a  ^"j^™  the  heavens,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  sacred 

short,  vaulted,  broad  bill,  thS  upper  mandible  f"^  %  pilgrimage,  both  for  the  Hindus  and 

hooked  at  the  tip  and  with  a  notch  behind  the  ^^^  ^°®  latars. 

point.     In  some  species  the  wings  and  tail  are  MANASSAS,  Fibst  aitd  Secx)Nd  Battles  of. 

modified  so  as  to  become  very  ornamental,  and  See  Bull  Run,  Fibst  and  Second  Battles  of. 

Uiese    changes    are    sometimes    extraordinary.  MANAS'SEH    (Heb.  M^ashaheh,  of  uncer- 

The  sexes  are  very  difl;erent  m  color,  the  females  tain  etymology).    According  to  Gen.  xli.  61,  the 

generally  being  greenish,   while   the  males  are  ^i^est  son  of  Joseph  and  eponymous  ancestor  of 

usually  glossy  black,  ornamented  with  brilliant  ^he  tribe  of  Manalsseh.    Mknasseh  and  Ephraim 

scarlet,  yellow,  or  blue.     In  the  genus  Hetero-  ^^^   thought   by   critics   to   represent   two   off- 

pelma,  however,  both  sexes  are  dull-colored,  while  ^^^^  ^f  ^  j       ,j  ^j^n^  the  parent  branch  of 

in  Machaeropterus   the   general   color   is   bright  ^.hich    (see  Joseph ).  apparently  disappeared  in 

green  with  a  fiery  red  crown  and  the  lower  sur-  j^gy^t.    Of  the  two,  Manasseh  was  the  first  to 

face  streaked,  broTO  and  white.    The  latter  genus  ^ut  loose,  and  was  therefore  represented  in  tradi- 

18  further  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  thickemng  tion  as  the  older;  but  the  far  more  prominent 

of  the  tips  of  the  shafts  of  some  of  the  inner  p^rt  played  in  the  history  of  the  northern  king- 

wmg  feathers,  so  that  they  appear  as  if  ending  ^^^^  ^^  Ephraim  is  refiected  in  the  fortyeighth 

m  a  pointed  claw.     In  habits  the  manakins  re-  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  Jacob,  in  blessing  the 

semble  tits  and  chickadees,  hopping  about  m  the  two,  intentionally  mentions  Ephraim   first,  al- 

lower  undergrowth   and  feedinc  chiefiy  on   m-  though  the  younger.     Both  Manasseh  and  Eph- 

sects.     They  are  not  song  birds,  however,  but  ^^im  are  represented  as  bom  in  Egypt  and  sons 

are  more  nearly  related  to  the  North  American  ^f  Joseph's  Egyptian  wife,  which   (if  the  tradi- 

flycatchers.    They  are  often  seen  on  the  ground,  tion  rests  upon  a  genuine  reminiscence)  may  be 

and  some  species  nest  there.    A  Brazilian  species  taken  as  anTndication  that  the  extension  of  the 

{Chtromphui  caudaia)    is  taiown  as  'dansador*  j^^^^  ^^^^  j^to  several  branches  took  place  in 

on  a<>count  of  a  peculiar  habit  when  several  are  that  country.     At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 

together  of  holding  small  dancing  parties;  one  Canaan,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  appear  as  the 

individual    whistles    steadily   while    the   others  „,^^t  prominent  of  the  tVibes  that^terwards 

dance  on  the  twigs  around  him,  until  the  musi-  formed  the  northern  kingdom.    The  territory  oc- 

cian  tires,  when  he  exchanges  places  with  one  cup^^  by  Manasseh  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 

of  tne  dancers.  lay  to  the  north  of  Ephraim  and  reached  west- 

MANAoAG>  mA-n&^w&g.     A  town  of  Luzon,  ward  to  the  sea,  including  the  plain  of  Sharon 

Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Pangasinftn,  about  (Josh,  xvii.),  but  the  tribe  continued  to  grow 

sixteen  miles  east  of  Lingay^n    (Map:    Luzon,  and  a  branch  settled  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 

D  2).     It  has  good  road  connection  with  sta-  occupying  part  of  Gilead,  the  rich  pasture  lands 

tions  on  the  Manila-Dagupin  Railroad.    Popula-  of  Bashan  and  the  country  extending  northward 

tion,  17,500.  from  a  point  above  the  River  Jabbok  to  Mount 

•M-AWA/\a       A    M/*  1.      •^     -x  1     #  XI.     ox  X  Hermon  (Josh.  xiii.  20-31).    The  heroes  Gideon 

MANAOS,  mft-nll'dsh.     Capital  of  the  Stete  ^^^  jephthah  (Judges  vi.  16;  xi.  1)  belonged  to 

"".♦J^i^T'     """fn'  "•\''*^  on  the  eastern  bank  Manasseh,  but  aftef  the  formation  of  the  king- 

of  the  Rio  Negro,  10  miles  from  its  junction  with  ^^^    Ephraim    entirely    eclipses    Manasseh,    of 

the  Amazon  (Map:  Brazil    F  4)      It  is  a  large  ^hj^h  we  hear . again  only  at  the  time  of  the 

and  well-built  city,.lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  invasion  of  Tiglathpileser  III.    (b.c.  734),  who 

fine  parks  and  public  buildings,  a  lyceum,  a  school  ^^^j^^  ^^  the  eastern  division  of  the  tribe  to    , 

of  chemistry,  amuseum,  and  a  public  library.  ^        -^   (j    ^hron.  v.  26).     The  tribe  also  suf- 

^''^''iL^''^*^?"''^^       ^''^J^r^*^^^^  ^er^    severely    during   the   various   wars   with 

ers  ascend  directly  from  Europe  and  the  United  ^.^^  ^  jj.  Kings  x.  32  33;  cf.  Amos  i.  3). 

States,  and  a  fiourishmg  trade  m  the  products  \             b                 »                       / 

of  the  Amazon  forests,  especially  rubber,  which  MANASSEH.     King  of  Judah,  son  of  Heze- 

it  exports  in  large  quantities.    The  city  is  con-  kiah  and  father  of  Amon.     He  began  to  reign 

nected  by  eable  with  Parft,  and  it  is  growing  c.002  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  twelve.     His  reign  is 

very  rapidly,  its  population  in  1901  being  esti-  said  to  have  extended  over  fifty-five  years   (II. 

mated  at  between  30,000  and  50,000.     Manaos  Kings  xxi.  1;  II.  Cliron.  xxxiii.  1 ),  but  this  figure 

originated   in  a  Portuguese   fort  built  here   in  may  be  somewhat  too  high,  as  his  death  appears 

1804  as  an  outpost  for  the  slave  trade.     It  was  to  Jbave  taken  place  no  later  than  B.C.  641.     Of 

first  called  Barra  do  Rio  Negro,  and  received  its  the  events  during  his  long  reign  we  know  little. 
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The  narrator  in  Kings,  bein^  so  largely  interested  Vindicia  Judaiorum,  which  appeared  at  Ixxodcm 

in  the  religious  side  of  history,  contents  him-  in  1656  during  his  stay  in  England, 

setf    merely   with    references    to    religiom;    con-  maNASSES,   Prato  of.     See  Apocbtfha, 

ditions  m  the  days  of  Manasseh.     The  Kmg  is  .       ^^^  Testament, 

not  viewed  with  favor  by  the  pious  narrator.  "^^*'*""»  ^•^"'  ■*«^»»*'  ^'"• 

The  religious  reforms  introduced  by  Hezekiah,  MAN'ATEE^  (Sp.  manaii,  from  Haitian 
tending  toward  a  purer  Yahweh  worship  freed  manati,  big  beaver).  An  American  sea-cow  of 
from  the  Canaanitish  practices,  naturally  the  genus  Manatus^  now  nearly  extinct  on  the 
aroused  opposition,  and  during  Hezekiah's  life-  coast  of  the  United  States,  but  still  to  be  found 
time  symptoms  of  a  reaction  already  began  in  the  West  Indies,  Eastern  Central  America,  and 
to  manifest  themselves.  The  death  of  Hezeluah  tropical  South  America.  Manatees  are  large, 
marked  the  height  of  the  reaction,  and  Ma-  seal-like  animals,  sometimes  10  feet  long  and 
nasseh  favored  the  old  system  and  went  even  weighing  more  than  a  ton,  with  rounded,  fleshy 
to  greater  lengths  than  his  predecessors  in  tail-fins,  no  hind  legs,  and  the  fore  legs  modified 
blending  the  Yahweh  with  foreign  elements.  Be-  into  swimming  paws,  the  bones  within  which  are 
sides  readoption  of  the  old  Canaanitish  practices,  of  the  normal  type,  and  which  have  small,  fiat 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  customs  were  intro-  nails,  except  in  the  Orinoco  species.  The  akin 
duced  ( II.  Kings,  xxi.  5-7 ),  and  for  this  the  King  is  verv  thick,  dark  eray,  finely  wrinkled,  and 
naturally  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  later  He-  sparsely  provided  with  stout  hairs,  most  nume- 
brew  historians,  who  purposely  ignored  other  rous  about  the  head  and  muzzle  and  on  the  pal- 
events  of  his  reign.  It  appears  on  the  whole  mar.  surface  of  the  flippers.  These  animals  are 
to  have  been  peaceable  and  prosperous,  but  Ma-  entirely  aquatic,  and  spend  their  lives  in  estu- 
nasseh  was  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  Assyria.  The  aries,  lagoons,  and  rivers,  rarelv  going  out  into 
story  told  in  Chronidee  (II.  Chron.  zxxiii.)  of  salt  water.  They  ascend  the  Amazon  and  Ori- 
Manasseh's  capture  by  the  Assyrians,  and  of  his  noco  almost  to  their  sources,  and  are  incessantly 
humbling  himself  before  God  and  his  acts  of  hunted  by  the  natives  for  their  veal-like  flesh  and 
repentance,  is  thought  to  be  fictitious.  The  Book  the  oil  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  layer 
of  Kings  does  not  say  a  word  about  it,  and  it  of  blubber  beneath  the  skin.  They  are  good 
resembles  a  Midrashic  tale  to  illustrate  the  pun-  but  by  no  means  active  swimmers,  are  sluggish 
ishment  merited  by  a  king'  who,  to  the  author  in  their  movemente,  and  spend  most  of  their  time 
of  Chronicles,  appeared  the  embodiment  of  wick-  in  weedy  places  where  they  browse  on  the  aquatic 
edness.  The  later  Jewish  Haggada  added  to  such 
stories  of  Manasseh's  wickedness  and  subsequent 
conversion.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  com- 
position of  which  was  suggested  by  the  statement 
in  II.  Chronicles  xxxiii.  18-19,  belongs  to  the 
Apocryphal  literature,  though  received  as  canon- 
ical by  the  Greek  Church.  It  appears  to  have 
l)een  originally  written  in  Greek,  though  the 
sentiments  are   distinctively  Jewish.     The  date 

of  composition  is  uncertain;  in  a  general  way  it  —,«-^«  ^-  .  «.«.«»- 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  period. 

Consult  the  commentery  by  Ball  in  the  Speaker's  plante,  often  by  standing  upright  among  them 
Commentary,  and  the  German  translation  with  on  their  bent  teils.  The  upper  lip  is  cleft  into 
notes  by  Ryssel,  in  Kautsch,  Apokryphen  und  halves,  which  are  covered  with  bristles  and  work 
Psetkdepigraphen  (Halle,  1899).  against  each  other  like  forceps,  forming  an  in- 
MAKASSEH  BEir-ISBAEL  (1604-57).  A  strument  by  which  they  seize  and  draw  into  their 
Hebrew  scholar  and  Cabbalist.  He  was  bom  at  mouths  the  leaves  and  grasses  that  form  their 
Lisbon  and  educated  at  Amsterdam,  where  his  i^Te,  Connected  with  this  food  and  manner  of 
father  had  removed  to  escape  persecution.  At  feeding  is  a  remarkable  dentel  feature,  namely 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  took  the  place  of  his  former  the  large  number  of  molar  teeth.  These  seem  in- 
instructor.  Rabbi  Isaac  Uzziel,  in  the  Amsterdam  definitely  to  increase  during  the  animal's  life,  and 
synagogue.  In  1626  he  set  up  a  Hebrew  print-  it  is  suggested  that  they  are  worn  away  by  the 
ing-press  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  1632  published  character  of  the  food— chiefly  al^  mixed  with 
the  first  volume  of  his  Conciliador,  a  learned  much  sand.  Only  one  young  one  is  produced  an- 
harmony  of  the  Pentateuch.  Its  author  was  nually,  but  this  is  nursed  and  guarded  by  the 
recognized  as  a  great  Hebrew  scholar  and  among  mother  with  extreme  care.  The  young  ap- 
his correspondents  were  Vossius,  Grotius,  and  parently  are  entirely  defenseless,  but  have 
Huet.  In  1656  Manasseh  came  to  England  to  few  enemies  to  menace  them  after  they 
obtain  permission  from  Parliament  for  the  re-  get  their  growth.  Manatees  have  frequent- 
establishment  of  the  Jews  in  England,  banished  ly  been  kept  alive  in  aquariums  for  a  few 
irom  that  country  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.  months,  and  have  proved  gentle  and  docile.  Once 
(1290).  Parliament  refused  to  pass  the  measure,  they  were  plentiful  along  both  coaste  of  Florida, 
but  Cromwell  favored  it,  and  unofficially  per-  but  their  helplessness  led  to  their  destnic- 
mitted  a  large  number  of  Jews  to  settle  in  Lon-  tion,  until  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
don.  Manasseh  died  at  Middleburg  on  his  way  tury  none  were  left  but  a  small,  protected  herd 
home.  His  wide  learning,  the  services  he  ren-  in  the  Miami  River.  Whether  the  Florida  form, 
dered  his  people,  the  renown  he  enjoyed  among  called  Manatits  (or  Hydradamalis)  latirostris,  is 
men  not  of  his  race,  his  piety  and  amiability,  have  really  distinct  from  the  widely  distributed  Jfoit- 
made  him  a  venerated  figure  in  Jewish  history,  atus  Americanus  is  undecided.  The  animal  of 
Besides  the  Conciliador,  he  published  editions  of  the  Orinoco  is  certainly  a  separate  species  {Mam- 
the  Talmud  and  Bible  in  Hebrew;  also  Ksperanxa  atus  inunguis),  distinguished  by  lack  of  flngcr- 
de  Israel   (1650);  Pedro  Glorioso    (1655);   and  nails.     See   Ska.-Cow;   and  compare  DuGON& 
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HAN^T,  Geobge  William  (1765-1854).  An  the  English  Channel  (Fr.  La  Manche),  which 
English  inventor  of  life-saving  apparatus,  bom  borders  its  shores  on  three  sides.  .  The  chief  bar- 
in  Suffolk.  He  served  seven  years  in  the  militia,  bor  on  its  coasts  is  Cherbourg.  The  surface  of 
and  in  1803  was  appointed  barrack-master  at  the  department  is  irregular,  being  traversed 
Yarmouth.  In  1807  he  began  working  on  his  from  north  to  south  by  the  Cotentin  Hills.  The 
life-saving  apparatus,  by  which  in  1808  he  saved  Vire,  the  Douve,  and  the  Selune  are  the  chief 
the  crew  of  the  stranded  brig  Elizabeth.  He  rivers.  Flax,  hemp,  and  fruit  are  extensively  cul- 
twice  received  grants  of  money  from  Parliament,  tivated,  and  apples  are  grown.  Horses  of  tha 
to  which  were  added  honorary  distinctions  from  famous  Norman  breed  and  excellent  cattle  are 
many   foreign  governments.     It  was.  estimated  raised.    Capital,  Saint-LO. 

that  by  the  time  of  his  death  nearly  1000  per-        maNCHESTEB,  mUn^chfis-tSr.    A  city,  civic 

sons  had  been  rescu^  from  stranded  ships  by  ^^^^^      municipal  and  Parliamentary  bo^ugh, 

means  of  his  apparatus.     His  publications  in-  ^^^  f^'j^^^  ^  ^^    Lancashire,    England,    the 

elude   An  E88ay  on   the  Preservation  of  Ship-  ^^^^  centre  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  on  the 

ivreoked  Persons   with  a  Descriptive  Account  of  f^^j,^  g^  ^jj^g  east-northeast  of  Liverpool,  and 

the  Apparatus  ( 181^ ) .  ^gg  ^^^^^  north-northwest  of  London  ( Map :  Eng- 

MANCE,  mJlNs,  Jeanne  (1606-73).  A  French  land,  D  3).  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
philanthropist,  born  at  Nogent-le-Roi.  Her  reli-  the  Gothic  Town  Hall,  built  at  the  cost  of  more 
gious  feeling  was  intense  and  she  early  vowed  than  a  million  pounds  sterlinff;  the  Royal  In- 
perpetual  chastity,  though  she  felt  no  inclination  firmary,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Royal  Institu- 
to  become  a  nun.  Influenced  by  the  story  of  tion,  all  in  the  Grecian  style;  the  Free  Trade 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  she  blindly  determined  Hall,  in  composite,  and  the  Assize  Courts,  in 
to  go  to  Canada  and  in  1641  went  to  La  decorated  Gothic;  many  of  the  mercantile  estab- 
Kochelle  to  embark.  While  there  she  met  Dau-  lishments  are  palatial  in  appearance.  Among 
versi^re,  who  was  founding  a  religious  community  ecclesiastical  buildings  the  cathedral,  commonly 
to  maintain  a  hospital  at  Montreal  in  honor  of  called  the  'Old  Church,'  begun  in  1422,  is  a  very 
Saint  Joseph,  and  determined  to  go  with  Maison-  fine  Crothic  structure ;  Saint  John's  Catholic 
neuve  (q.v.)  and  his  men.  Three  other  women  at  Cathedral,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Name,  and 
the  last  moment  joined  the  expedition,  which  spent  Cavendish  Independent  Church,  are  beautiful 
the  first  winter  at  Quebec,  going  to  Montreal  in  specimens  of  modem  Gothic.  The  nonconformist 
1642.  The  hospital  was  built  with  funds  furnished  churches  outnumber  the  Episcopal  churches  two 
by  Madame  de  Bullion,  and  Mile.  Mance  was  in  to  one.  Of  numerous  public  monuments  the  most 
charge.  She  became  second  only  to  Maisonneuve  notable  are  a  Prince  Albert  memorial  in  Albert 
in  importance  to  the  colony,  as  many  executive  Square,  a  bronze  statue  of  Richard  Cobden  in 
details  fell  to  her,  in  addition  to  her  care  of  the  Saint  Ann's  Sauare,  one  of  Cromwell  (unveiled  in 
sick  and  her  work  for  the  conversion  of  the  In-  1875)  at  the  loot  of  Victoria  Street,  and  one  of 
dians.  She  made  several  trips  to  France  to  Queen  Victoria  in  Piccadilly.  Manchester  is  en- 
secure  aid  in  the  work  and  stimulate  the  flagging  circled  by  populous  suburban  municipalities,  con- 
zeal  of  the  Associates  of  Montreal.  She  was  also  nected  by  rail  and  tramways,  and  on  the  west  side 
influential  in  bringing  about  the  cession  of  the  of  the  Irwell  is  the  borough  of  Salford,  connected 
island  to  the  Sulpitians,  when  the  Associates  by  numerous  bridges,  and  considered  as  virtually 
were  about  to  disband  in  1667  (though  the  ces-  a  portion  of  the  city.  Both  boroughs  were  en- 
sion  did  not  take  effect  for  several  years),  and  f ranch ised  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  Manches- 
served  as  head  of  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  ter  returning  two  members  and  Salford  one  mem- 
until  her  death.  Consult  Faillon,  Vie  de  Mile,  ber  to  Parliament.  The  redistribution  of  seats 
Mance  et  histoire  de  VHdtel  Dieu  de  Villemarie  in  1885  gave  Manchester  six  members  and  Salford 
dans  Vile  de  Montreal  en  Canada  (Villemarie,  three.  Manchester  was  incorporated  in  1838  and 
1854).  Salford  in  1844.    Manchester  was  made  a  bishop- 

MAKCH;,    mansh,   or   MAUKCH    (OF.,   Fr.  "c  in  1847,  and  received  the  title  of  city  in  1853. 

manche,  sleeve,  from  Lat  tnanicas,  sleeve,  hand-  ^   In  1885,  in  1890,  and  m  1894  the  municipal 

cuff,  from  manus,  hand).    A  frequent  charge  in  bj>undaries   were   enlarged   and   the   suburbs   of 

English   heraldry,   meant  to  represent  a   sleeve  Bradford,  Rusholme,  Blackley,Kirkmanshulme, 

with  long  pendant  ends,  of  the  form  worn  by  Morton,  Newton  Heath    Openahaw    and  Gorton 

ladies  in  thrreign  of  Henry  I.    See  Hebaldby.  ^^re  included  within  the  city  limits.     For  pur- 

•mrMtcrmra.       «  *  ^i.   r         Aj»i.'i.*o     •  poscs  of  admiuistration,  Manchester  is  divided 

MANCHA,  mdn'chA,  La.    A  district  of  Spain,  f„to  25  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  city  council 

in  the  provinces  of  Cmdad  Real  and  Albacete,  ^f  ^g  councilors  and  26  aldermen;  the  mayor  is 

forming  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nected  by  the  council.  The  council  elects  from  its 

New  Castile   (Map;  Spam,  C  3).     It  is  a  level,  own  members  sixteen  standing  committees  which 

and,  and  treeless  plateau,  nearly  2000  feet  above  supervise    the   various    municipal    departments, 

sea-level,  and   for  the  most  part  covered  with  ^Manchester  derives  a  revenue  of  over  $4,000,000 

esparto  grass,  which  is  an  article  of  export.    The  from  ite  city  rates,  which  is  more  than  sufficient 

upper  waters  of  the  Guadiana  run  through  the  for  all  its  municipal  needs,  taken  together  with 

territory  with  a  sluggish  flow.     In  spite  of  the  the  profitable  undertakings  which  the  city  owns, 

dryness  of  the  region,  it  produces  considerable  xjntil  1847  the  water  supply  was  controlled  by  a 

quantities  of  wine  and  grain.    It  is  celebrated  in  private  company  and  was  so  unsatisfactorv  that 

Cervantes  s  novel  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  the  city  took  it  over.     Nearly  $10,000,000  were 


I,  mftNsh,  La.     A  maritime  depart-  spent  in  the  next  28  years  in  enlarging  the  plant, 

ment  in  the  northwest  of  France,  part  of  the  old  In    1874   Parliament   passed   a   bill    authorizing 

Province   of   Normandy    (Map:    France,   E   2).  the  city  to  get  a  new  supply  from  Thirlmere.  a 

Area,  2289  square  miles.     Population,  in   1896,  lake   over   90   miles   distant,   which   was   subse- 

600,052;  in  1901,  491,372.     It  derives  its  name  quently  acquired  by  the  city.     This  installation 

— signifying   sleeve — from   the   configuration   of  enables    the    city    corporation    to    supply    with 
"Vol.  XI I. -30. 
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water  the  neighboring  towns  as  well.     In  addi-  a  museum  have  since  been  established  in  Man- 

tion    it    has    hydraulic    power    works,    distribi  Chester,  and  several  branch  lending  libraries  and 

uting  power  by  means  of  special  water  pipes,  an  excellent  museum  in  Salfo^d;   including  the 

Manchester   possesses   the  oldest  municipal  gas  old  college   library,  founded  by   Sir  Humphrey 

works  in  the  world,  its  ownership  dating  from  Chetham,   1662,  the  people  of  Manchester  and 

1807.     The  city  supplies  with  gas  several  of  the  Salford  have  the  free  use  of  upward  of  250,000 

adjoining  towns.    After  furnishing  all  the  public  volxunes. 

buildings,   streets^   etc.,   with   gas   at  cost,   and        The   parks  of  Manchester   are   thirty-nincr  in 
covering  all  expenses,  interest  and  sinking  fimd  number,  covering  an  area  of  1103  acres.     The 
payments,  the  city  derives  a  net  profit  from  the  chief  .are  Heaton  Park,  692  acres;  Boggart  Hole 
works  of  over  $300,000  a  year.    Its  electric  light  Clough,   76   acres;    Peel   Park,   and   VVhitworth 
plant,  opened  in  1893,  is  also  a  great  success.  Park.     The  city  maintains  an  art  gallery,  and 
Manchester  owns   its  street  railways,  but  does  subsidizes  a  local  college  of  music.     Like  Glas- 
not  operate  them,  leaving  that  to  a  private  com-  gow,  it  has  a  large  precipitation  and  filtration 
pany  in  consideration  of  a  rental  equal  to  more  plant  for  the  utilization  of  its  sewage   (for  de- 
than  10  per  cent,  upon  the  city's  investment.    The  scrip  tion  of  plant,  see  Glasgow),  and  for  the 
city  exercises  a  strict  supervision  over  all  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  its  river.    The  fertiliz- 
details  of  the  company's  work  and  compels  it  ers  thus  obtained  bring  a  good  price.     The  gar- 
to    run    special    workingmen's    cars    at    certain  bage  is  burned  up  in  the  furnaces,  and  the  non- 
hours  in  the  morning  and  evening,  at  the  rate  of  combustible  part  is  used  to  fill  in  outlying  low 
one  cent  per  mile.  ground  belonging  to  the  city,  which  is  thus  con- 
Manchester  has  gone  to  enormous  expense  in  verting  it  into  good  building  land,  which  sells 
constructing  a  canal,  which  enables  the  largest  at  an  advanced  price.     Between  the  years  1880 
ocean  steamers  to  enter  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  1890  Manchester  opened  eight  large  bathing 
This  canal  extends  to  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  establishments  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $100,000  each, 
at  Eastham.    The  work  of  construction  required  The  corporation  owns  fifteen  markets,  in  addi- 
an  outlay  of  $75,000,000,  of  which  the  city  con-  tion  to   slaughter   houses,   yielding  a   combined 
tributed  $25,000,000  on  the  condition  of  absolute  income   of  over   $300,000  per  year.     After  de- 
control  of  the  enterprise  by  the  municipality,  ducting  all  expenses,  the  city  still  retains  over 
which  is  secured  by  allowing  the  city  a  represen-  $80,000   as  clear   profit.     Manchester   has   gone 
tation  of  eleven  members  out  of  the   total  of  into  municipal  house  building  for  working  people, 
twenty-one  composing  the  board  of  directors.  The  It  lets  several  hundred  dwellings  in  tenements, 
canal,  to  a  great  extent  a  canalized  river,  is  35.5  as  well  as  private  cottages  to  workmen's  fami- 
miles  long,  twice  as  wide  as  the  Suez  Canal,  and  lies,  the  rents  being  $2.50  per  room  per  month, 
has  a  depth  of  26  feet.    It  was  ready  for  traffic  and  about  $5  per  month   for  a  four-room  cot- 
on   January    1,    1894,   and   formally   opened   by  tage.     The    death-rate    in   Manchester    is   quite 
Queen  Victoria  May  21   following.     Manchester  high,  it  being,  according  to  the  latest  available 
has  now  six  miles  of  quayage  and  dock  accommo-  statistics,  25.65  per  1000  of  population,  or  much 
dations  of  100  acres.    To  make  ite  provisions  for  higher  than  in  London  or  Glasgow.     As  an  in- 
all  the  commercial  and  industrial  facilities  com-  dustrial  centre,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  as  well 
plete,  the  city  takes  considerable  pains  to  keep  as    one    of    the    most    important,    in    England, 
up  a  good  supply  of  efficient  and  highly  skilled  The  chief  industry  is  cotton  spinning,  weaving, 
craftsmen,  mechanics,  foremen,  ete.,  for  its  di-  and    manufacturing,    including   calico    printing, 
verse  industries.    All  the  chief  technical  schools,  bleaching,  and  dyeing;  there  are  also  considerable 
formerly  conducted  by  private  individuals,  have  manufactures  of  silk  and  mixed  goods,  of  small 
been   consolidated    under    a    municipal    manage-  wares,   of   machinery   and   tools,   of   paper  and 
ment,  which  required  a  capitel  outlay  of  $1,000,-  chemicals.     Manchester  is  a  depot  for  all  kinds 
000.     There  is  a  hospiUl  school   for  100  boys,  of  textile  fabrics,  and  has  a  very  large  export 
founded  by  Sir  Humphrey  Chetham,  and  incor-  trade.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  American  consul, 
porated  by  Charles  II.;  there  is  also  a  grammar        The  population  of  Manchester  increased  rapid- 
school,     having     166     foundation     scholarships,  ly  during  the  nineteenth  century.     Starting  with 
founded  in  1549  by  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Ex-  a  population  of  75,000  in  1801,  it  grew  to  126,000 
eter.     There  are  nearly  160  eleraentery  schools,  in   1821,  303,000  in   1851,  505,400  in  1891,  and 
of  which  more  than  60  are  under  the  Manchester  544,000  in   1901.     In  the  adjoining  borough   of 
Board  of  Education;   the  others  are  denomina-  Salford  the  population  in  1901  was  220,956,  mak- 
tional.    In  1846,  John  Owens,  a  Manchester  mer-  ing  a  total  for  the  two  places  of  over  764,000. 
chant,  left  £100,000  to  found  a  college  for  secular  Within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  the  Man- 
instruction,  which  is  now  the  oldest  and  most  Chester  town  hall  there  is  a  cluster  of  towns  with 
important  of   the   three   colleges   affiliated   with  a  totel  population  of  about  3,000,000,   forming 
Victoria  University,  founded  in   1880.     In  1873  virtually  one  industrial  community, 
a  new  buildinnf  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about        Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  great  num- 
£90,000,  and  the  Royal  School  -of  Medicine  was  bers  at  Manchester,  but  the  history  of  the  place 
incorporated  with  it,  while  the  Natural  History  ean  be   traced  only  to  Anglo-Saxon   times,   the 
Society  and  the  geological  societies  handed  over  name,  Mamcester  or  Mameceaster,  appearing  in 
their  collections  into  its  keeping;   and  again  in     the   Anglo-Saxon   Chronicle   in   923.      The  town 
1884   other  extensive   buildings   costing   £90.000     suffered   much    from    the   Danes,   but   prospered 
were   added.     Manchester   was   among  the   first  nevertheless.     In  the  thirteenth  century  fulling 
towns  in  England  to  adopt  the   Free  Libraries    mills  were  at  work  there.     In  1301  Manchester 
Act,  which  allows  an  appropriation  of  a  penny    became  a  free  borough  with  a  considerable  de- 
in  the  pound  on  the  local  assessment  for  parks,    gree   of   self-government.      It   thrived   especially 
libraries,    and    museums;    and    here    also    was     a.fter  the  fourteenth  century,  and  about  1650  was 
established  the  first  free  lending  library  in  Eng-     a   busy   town,    with    nearly    6000    inhabitanta. 
land.     Numerous   branch   lending   libraries   and    During  the  Civil  War  it  was  held  successfully 
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for  the  Parliament,  but  in  the  eighteenth  cen-  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimac  River,  at  the  confluence 
tury  it  became  strongly  Jacobite  and  participated  of  the  Piscataquog,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
in  the  rebellious  ci  1715  and  1745.  in  the  early  Bailroad  (Map:  New  Hampshire,  H  10).  It  ex- 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Manchester  was  tends  along  both  banks  of  the  two  rivers.  An  im- 
prominent  in  the  liberal  and  reform  agitation,  mense  amount  of  water  power  for  manufacturing 
and  was  the  scene,  in  1819,  of  the  so-called  Teter-  is  derived  from  the  Amoskeag  Falls  (about  55 
loo  Massacre'  (q.v.).  After  1832  it  was  the  head-  feet)  of  the  Merrimac  by  means  of  a  carefully 
quarters  of  the  free-trade  movement,  and  gave  its  projected  system  of  canals,  though  steam  is  used 
name  to  the  famous  Manchester  School  of  also  in  a  number  of  the  mills.  The  most  exten- 
Economy.  sive  industry  is  cotton  cloth  manufacturing,  the 

BiBLiOGBAPHY.    Baines,  Hiattyry  of  Lancashire  Amoskeag,  Manchester,  Amory,  and  Stark  mills 

(London,  1870) ;  Bannerman  &  Sons,  Mercantile  operating  on  a  vast  scale,  and  together  employ- 

Mancheater,    Paat    and    Present     (Manchester,  ing  over  13,000  hands.    Manchester  is  noted  for 

1896)  ;  Whitaker,  History  of  Manchester   (Lon-  the  production  of  fire  engines  and  locomotives, 

don,     1773) ;     Wheeler,     Manchester     (London,  and  there  are  also  paper  and  woolen  mills,  shoe 

1836)  ;  Procter,  Memorials  of  Bygone  Manchester  factories,  needle  and  knitting-machine  factories, 

with    Olimpses    of    the    Environs    (Manchester,  hosiery  and   underwear   factories,  carriage  and 

1879)  ;  Darbyshire,  A  Booke  of  Olde  Manchester  wagon  works,   tanneries,  and  manufactories   of 

and    SaXford    (Manchester,    1887);    Saintsbury,  cigars,  brushes,  beer,  lumber  products,  furniture, 

Manchester y  a  Concise  History  (London,  1887)  ;  «tc.     These  industries,  which  employ  about  19,- 

Oakley,     "Manchester:     Its     Development,"     in  ^^^  persons,  represent  a  capiUl  of  nearly  $20,- 

Joumal  of  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  000,000,  and  have  an  output  valued  at  more  than 

series  3,  vol.  vii.  (London,  1900)  ;  Perkins,  Man-  that  amount. 

Chester:  Its  Cathedral  and  See  (London,  1901).  The   city   is   well   laid   out   with   fine,   broad 

MANCHESTER.    A  town  in  Hartford  Coun-  streets,  and  has  a  handsome  United  States  (>ov- 

ty,    Conn.,   8   miles   east    of   Hartford,   on   the  ?™ment    building,    county    court-house,    State 

H^kanum  River  and  on  the  New  England  Rail-  ^"I'J?^",?^  ^*^~l'  ^^™^°  rSt^^'^V'  ^^^«^'*^'  * 

road    (Map:   Connecticut,  E  2).     It  was  taken  P"*?!^^  ^*^^*^y  «J  ^^.«^  46,000  volumes,  and  sev- 

frora  East  Hartford  and  incorporated  in  1823,  «'*!  P"^i»<^  Pf''^^*  »°  *"  embracing  about   165 

and  includes  the  villages  of  Manchester,  South  *"^«-     Manchester  spends  annually    mmainte- 

Manchester,    Buckland,   Manchester   Green,   and  ''?"?.r^  ''Pf'*^°^.f  *^'L?^^^'^.??V^*foJ?n^^ 

Highland  Park.     The  town  is  an  important  in-  J»P*^  i**^7«  SUJS^'f'^T  ^'""f  **^"*  ^i^  •'S^ 

dultrial  centre,  and  has  the  great  Cheney  silk  ^^^^^"'  ?¥»^.^^' t*>«  L^S  ^j?Y*T,f*'  ^f?'' 

mills,  paper  mills,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  ^  *«/  municipal  lighting,  $40,000  for  the  police 

manufadSries   of  electrical  appliances,  ne;dle9,  ll^tiJi^^T*'   *"^    ^F'^ /S'k  *^k   ^•t^'^^'.*'*' 

and  tinware.    There  are  public  libraries  in  the  ^^\^^,''^^.'?^ .^^^""^^  ^F  ^^"^  ""'^^^^ 

villages   of  Manchester  aid   South   Manchester.  ^i'„,^"i^„^  ^VJ^n^'K^n^^  ^"^  ?I!n  U'«?n^^' 

p/^niiioiion   ;*i  iftQA  ft990.  iw*  ^Qn^^   lAAni  Populatiou,  m  1870,  23,536;  m  1880,  32,630;  m 

Tl^.^nL«i™  8222;  in  1900,  10,601.  ^^^    ^^^26;  in  1900,  56,987,  including  24  257 

MANCHESTEa.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  persons  of  foreign  birth, 

of  Delaware   County,   Iowa,   46   miles   west   of  settled  by  Scoteh-Irish   in   1722,  Manchester 

Dubuque    on  the  Maquoketa  River,  and  on  the  ^^^  known  as  Amoskeag  and  Harrytown  until 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  (Map:  Iowa  F  2).    It  1751    ^^en  it  was  incon>orated  as  ^Derry field.' 

has  a  public  library  of  about  3850  volumes,  and,  j^  jglO  it  received  ite  pre^nt  name,  and  ih  1846 

in  the  suburbs,  a  United  States  fish  hatchery  ^.^s  chartered  as  a  city.     Consult  Clarke,  Man- 

pe  city  18  the  commercial  centre  of  the  adjacent  Chester,  A  Brief  Record  of  Its  Past  and  a  Picture 

farming  stock-raising,  and  dairying  country,  and  ^f  j^^  Present  (Manchester,  1875). 
manufactures    woolens,    flour,    carriages,    bnck 

and  tile,  fencing^  etc.     The  industrial  intereste  MANCHBSTBB*     A   town  and  one  of  the 

are  promoted  by  good  water  power.    Population,  county-seats  of  Bennington  County,  Vt.,  52  miles 

in  1890,  2344;  in  1900,  2887.  northeast  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Battenkill  River 

MANCHESTER.     A  town  including  several  *??  ^»^*^«  Bennington  and  Rutland  Railroad 

villages  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,  9  miles  north-  <^**P-  Vermont,  C  9).    It  is  a  popular  summer 

east  of  Salem,  on  Massachusette  Bay  and  on  the  li^""^^  situated  amid  fine  mountain  scenery,  at 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad    (Map:   Massachu-  the  base  of  Mount  Equmox  (3816  feet  above  sea 

sette,  F  2).     It  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  one  level),  which  commands  a  superb  view,  and  has 

of  the  leading  attractions  being  a  Singing  Beach.  *^«  ^.^^^^^'^  Memorial  Library  of  16,000  volumes. 

It  has  a  Dublic  library  in  the  Coolidge  Memorial  J"*^  the  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary.    There  are 

Library  Building.    The  town  owns  and  operates  '«"''  "^>i^  ^*  ™*™®   sidewalk.     The  town   is 

ite  waterworks.     Population,  in  1890,  1789;  in  surrounded  by  a  productive  farming  section,  and 

1900  2522  ^^^    large    lumber    and    marble    interests,    and 

Minchester  was  settled  probably  ak  early  as  manufactores  of  fishing-rods  and  ginger  cham- 

1630,  and  was  known  as  'Jeffry's  Creek'  until  P»^^-  J}^  ^*^'  jj  *'*«  mineral  springs  here 

1645,    when    Jt   was    incorporated    as   a   village  ;f/^PO«^fd-    Before  the  orgamzation  of  Vermont, 

under  ite  present  name.     It  first  became  a  sum-  Manchester  xx^is  for  many  years  claimed  by  both 

mer  resort  about  1845,  when  Richard  H.  Dana  ^^^  Hampshire  and  New  York.     The  town  was 

built  a  summer  cottage  here.    Consult  T^mson.  '"'^''Tx''.*^'''*.  *^oll?^^^^'*  ^^^  Jil^*?«.l"   ^^• 

History  of  the  Toxcn  of  Manchester,  1645-189o  PoP"|«tion,  m  1890    1907  ;m  1900,  1955.     Con- 

(Manchester,  1895).  ''"^t  Munson,  The  Early  History  of  Manchester 

MANCHESTER     The  largest  city  of  New  ( M*n<^he8ter,  1876). 

Hampshire,  and  one  of  the  county-seats  of  Hills-  MAKCHESTES.  A  city  in  Chesterfield  Coun- 

boro  County.  18  miles  south  of  the  State  capital,  ty,  Va.,  on  the  James  River,  opposite  Richmond, 

Concord,  and  57  miles  west-northwest  of  Boston,  and  on  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
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and   the    Seaboard   Air   Line   railroads    (Map:  lung-kiang  in  the  north,  with  an  estimated  area 

Virginia,  0  4).    It  is  connected  with  Richmond  of    190,0C^  square  miles;  (2)  Kirin  (q.v.)  in  the 

by  several  bridges,  and  enjoys  a  site  of  remark-  centre,  the  original  home  of  the  Manchns,  area 

able  beauty.     The  city  has  important  agricul-  115,000   square   miles;    and    (3)    Shing-king  or 

tural  and  coal-mining  interests,  and  there  are  Fung-t'ien-fu  in  the  south,  area  60,0(K)  square 

large    flouring    mills,    cotton    mills,    lotmdries,  miles.     This  is,  strictly  speaking,  no   part  of 

paper  mills,  tanneries,  brick  yards,  wooden-ware  Manchuria,  having  been  a  Chinese  province  be- 

lactories,  etc.,  and  repair  shops  of  the  Southern  fore  the  rise  of  the  Manchus. 

Railway.     Good  water  power  is  afforded  by  the  Topogbapht.     The  whole  eastern  part  of  the 

James  River,  which  has  a  fall  of  100  feet  in  less  country  bordering  on  Korea  and  Russian  Man- 

than  six  miles.    The  waterworks  are  owned  and  churia    is   occupied   by   huge   mountain   masses 

operated  by  the  municipality.     Population,   in  with  many  fertile  vall^s.    The  general  trend  of 

1890,  9246;  in  1900,  9715.  the  ranges  is  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  the 

MANCHESTEB  COPPY.     See  Oanaby.  wS^J^??  ""^ ^^^  '^^'''l^  '!v}^^  ^u^'V^  ^^J^J 
white  Mountains.'    In  the  northwest,  within  the 

KANCHE8TEB  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAIi  loop  formed  by  the  Argun  and  the  Amur,  is  found 
ECOKOMY.  The  name  applied  to  a  group  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Greater  Khingan  (or 
English  economic  writers  under  the  leadership  of  Hingan)  system,  stretehing  southward  into  Mon- 
Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright,  who  advocated  golia,  but  sending  out  many  spurs  and  ridges 
principles  of  free  trade  and  laiaaez  faire.  In  both  westward  toward  Siberia  and  eastward 
1820  the  merchants  of  Manchester  became  promi-  through  Tsi-tei-har,  forming  in  the  centre  of 
nent  as  defenders  of  free  trade,  and  in  1838  the  that  province  the  hills  and  plateaus  of  the  Lesser 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester  issued  a  Khingan  ranges.  South  of  this  (extending  as 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  protective  principle,  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung)  and  west  of  the 
Tlie  immediate  object  of  atteck  was  the  Com  Shan-a-lin  ranges  lies  the  great  plain  of  the 
Law;  and  the  Anti-Com  Law  League,  organized  coimtry,  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  with  occa- 
in  1839  by  the  Manchester,  free-traders,  carried  sional  swampy  regions,  but  of  great  agricultural 
on  an  educational  campaign  which  drew  the  value,  producing  large  crops  of  pulse,  barley, 
attention  of  the  whole  world.  The  term  'Man-  wheat,  millet,  maize,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
Chester  School'  has  come  to  be  applied  as  a  sesame,  opium,  ginseng,  rhubarb,  ete.,  and  capa- 
term  of  reproach  by  writers  of  the  (German  his-  ble  of  sustaining  immense  herds  of  cattle.  It  has 
torical  school  of  economics  and  by  practical  pro-  been  estimated  that  at  present  only  one-fifth  of 
tectionists.  It  must  be  admitted  that  writers  of  the  arable  land  is  under  cultivation, 
the  Manchester  School  often  manifest  a  tendency  The  mountains  are  still  well  covered  with  for- 
to  limit  unduly  the  field  of  govemmentel  activity  este,  especially  in  the  northern  province,  but 
and  to  overrate  the  beneficence  of  unrestricted  those  bordering  on  Korea  are  being  rapidly  de- 
competition.  See  the-  articles  Free  Trade;  nuded  to  supply  the  needs  of  China.  Tigers, 
Corn  Laws.  wolves,  bears,  deer,  foxes,  martens,  and  other  fur- 

MAlf'CHINEEL'    (Fr.    manoeniUe,    manza^  bearing  animals  abound,  and  hunting  and  trap- 

nille,  from  Sp.  manzanillo,  manchineel,  diminu-  P*"«   *^®   important   occupations.     Agriculture, 

tive  of  manzana,  apple,  probably  from  Lat.  ma-  however,   and   the  many  minor  industries   con- 

iiana    {mala),    ma4n    (apples),    nom.    pi.    of  nfcted  with  it,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  o^^^ 

^atianus,  relating  to  Matius,  from  Matiua,  nennB  o'lca^e,  etc.,  and  the  wild-silk  industry,  furnish 

of  a  Roman  gens),  Bippomane  Mancinella.     A  e^^PWment  for  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitanta. 

tropical   American   tre^  of   the   natural    order  ^  Hydbooraphy      The    most    important    rivers 

Euphorbiaceffi.     Its  acrid  milky  juice  is  reputed  ^^^}'^  northward  to  the  Amur   (q.v.)      The  two 

very  poisonous.     The  tropical  American  Indians  "'Ti^'^VT^-^^*?^  are  those  of  the  Sungan 

poison  their  arrows  with  it.    Ite  perfumed  fruit,  *«d   *^*  J^*"7'   ^^^   ""i'^S;   m   the   Shan-a-lin 

though  milder  than  the  other  parte,  is  so  acrid  J?^««.«-     J^A  ^^™f'  7^*^^^  '\^?  ^'^^  *^* 

as  to  be  -inedible  Nonni  and  the  Hulan  from  the  Khmgan  ranges, 

the  Hur-ka  or  Muten-ho  from  the  Shan-a-lin,  and 

MANCHUBIA,   man-ch(R5'r*-4    (the   land  of  many  other  streams.     The  Argun  is  navigable 

the   Manchus).     The  northeastern   part  of  the  for  460  miles,  the  Sungari  for  700   (not  includ- 

Chinese  Empire,  situated  east  of  Mongolia  and  ing  its  tributaries),  and  the  Usuri  for  250,  but 

the  Argun  River  (which  formerly  traversed  Man-  navigation  is  restricted  by  treaty  to  Russian  and 

churian   territory),    south   of   the   Amur  River  Chinese   vessels.     The   south-flowing  rivers   are 

(which  separates  it  from  Siberia),  and  west  of  the  Liao    (400   miles),   a   continuation   of   Uie 

the   Usuri,   which   separates   it   from   Primorsk  Shira-muren  from  Mongolia;  the  Ta-yang,  enter- 

( Maritime  Province)   or  Russian  Manchuria   (a  ing  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li  at  the  small  port  of 

Chinese  possession  until  1860).    It  is  bounded  on  Taku-shan;  and  the  Yalu-kiang   (between  Man- 

the  southeast  and  south  by  Korea,  the  Bay  of  churia  and  Korea),  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of 

Korea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Liao-tung,  and  is  included  Korea. 

between  the  parallels  of  39**  and  53**  30'  N.,  and  Mineral  Resourctes.     Nothing  -is  known  re- 

the  meridians  of  117°  and  135**  E.     As  already  garding  the  geology  of  Manchuria,  but  its  min- 

indicated,  it  was  formerly  much  more  extensive  eral  wealth  is  known  to  be  great.    Grold  is  found 

than  it  is  now,  Russian  encroachmente    (begin-  in  all  the  provinces,  but  most  abundantly  in  Tsi- 

ning  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth   cen-  tsi-har.     It  is  mined  by  the  Government  along 

tury)  having  gradually  narrowed  it  down  to  ite  the  Sungari  near  San-sing  as  well  as  along  the 

Present  estimated  area  of  365,000  square  miles.  Hurka  in  the  Province  of  Kirin.    Silver,  copper, 

he  country  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Tung  and  lead  are  known  to  exist,  and  coal,  iron,  and 

San  SQng(or  Sh(^ng),i.e.  the  *Three  Eastern  Prov-  soda  are  worked  to  some  extent, 

inces,'  referring  to  its  three  administrative  divi-  The  C^Liif ate  exhibits  great  extremes  of  tem- 

eions:    (1)    The  Province  of  Tsi-tsi-har  or  Hei-  perature,  but  is  healthful,  and,  being  uninfiuenoed 
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bj  the  southwest  monsoon,  it  is  dry.    The  rain-  from  left  to  right.     Education  is  conducted  en« 

fall  is  only  about  thirteen  inches  in  the  south,  tirely  on  Chinese  lines,  but  the  provincial  and 

The  minimum  winter  temperature  varies  from  7^  higher  literary  degrees  are  obtainable  only  on 

F.  below  zero  in  the  south  to  40°  F.  below  zero  examination  at  Peking. 

in  the  north,  and  the  summer  temperature  some-  HisroRY.     Many  references  are  found  in  Chi- 

times  reaches  05°  F.    The  rainy  season  occurs  nese  history  to  the  savage  tribes  inhabiting  this 

in  July  and  August.  region  even  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  B.C. 

Tbanspobtation.     There  are  many  so-called  In  712  we  find  a  chieftain  named  Ta,  whose  tribe 

'highways/  but  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  they  dwelt  to  the  north  of  Korea,  receiving  from  the 

are  almost  impassable.     The  chief  movement  of  Chinese  Emperor  the  title  of  Prince  of  Pohai. 

the  crops  takes  place  in  winter,  when  the  country  Later  his  descendants  threw  off  the  Chinese  alle- 

is  frozen  solid,  and  thousands  of  pulse  and  grain  giance  and  established  an  independent  kingdom 

laden  carts  and  wagons  stream  southward  day  with   a   centralized   government   and   no   fewer 

and  night  to  the  ports.     There  are  now  three  than  five  royal  residences.    Later  still  arose  the 

railways  in  Manchuria :   ( 1 )  from  Shan-hai-kwan  Khitan,  whose  seat  was  in  the  valleys  of  the 

through  Liao-si   to  Ying-tse  and  northward  to  Hulan.    They  conquered  Eastern  Mongolia,  waged 

Sin-min^-t'ing    (and  Mukden),  298  miles,  built  war  on  China,  established  a  dynasty  there  known 

with  British  capital,  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  as  the  Liao  (907),  overthrew  the  Pohai  in  926, 

Chinese  Government,  and  under  the  management  and  annexed  their  territory.    In  1125  the  Khitan 

of  a  British  subject  as  engineer-in-chief;  it  can-  were  conquered  by  the  Neu-chin  or  Jurchin,  whose 

not  be  alienated  to  any  non-Chinese  company  original  seat  was  between  the  Upper  Sungari  and 

or  to  any  foreign  Crovernment ;    ( 2 )  a  branch  of  the  Hurka,  and  who  possessed  themselves  of  Man- 

the  Russian  Trans-Siberian  Railway  across  Tsi-  churia,  Mongolia,  and  North  China,  and  there  set 

tsi-har  and  Kirin  to  Vladivostok;    (3)   the  Cen-  up  the  Kin  or  Golden  dynasty.     Driven  out  of 

tral    Manchurian   Railway,   running   north    595  China  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Kublai  Khan, 

miles  from  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  to  Harbin  the  Jurchin  became  broken  up  into  a  number  of 

on  the  above  mentioned  branch   of  the  Trans-  independent  tribes  which  were  later  welded  into 

Siberian  line;   thus  bringing  Port  Arthur  and  one  kingdom  by  Nurhachu    (born  1559),  whose 

Niu-chwang  into  direct  railway  communication  chief  seat  lay  in  the  south  of  the  Long  White 

with  Moscow  and  Saint  Petersburg.    The  last  two  Mountain  about  100  miles  east  of  Mukden,  then 

lines  are  really  Russian  Government  railways,  an  important  Chinese  city.  He  was  the  seventh  in 

though  nominally  owned  by  a  company  called  the  descent  from  the  miraculously  conceived  Aisin 

'Chinese  Eastern  Railway   Company,'   in  which  Gioro  Bukuli,  the  ancestor  of  the  family  now  on 

only  Russians  and  Chinese  can  hold  stock.  the  throne  of  China,  and  the  first  to  apply  to  his 

Telegraph  lines  now  run  in  every  direction;  but  tribesmen  the  epithet  ManchUy  'clear*  or  'pure/ 

the  Imperial  Postal  Service  is  still  confined  to  still  used  in  the  Chinese  name  of  the  reigning 

Government  use.  dynasty — Ta    TsHng     Ch'ao,    *the    Great    Pure.* 

Commerce.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  In  1616  Nurhachu  took  the  title  of  THen-Ming, 
carried  on  chiefly  at  the  ports  of  Niu-chwang,  *Heaven-decreed,*  and  in  the  following  year  de- 
Port  Arthur,  and  Dalny  (qq.v.).  clared  war  on  China,  then  in  possession  of  both 

For  administrative  purposes  Manchuria  is  di-  Liao-tung  and   Liao-si,   defeated   with   immense 

vided  into  three  provinces,  of  which  the  southern,  slaughter  an  army  of  200,000  sent  against  him, 

Shing-king,   has   practically   the   same   form   of  took  Mukden  in  1621,  and  on  his  capturing  Liao- 

government  as  a  province  of  China  proper,  ex-  yang  (which  he  made  his  capital)  seventy  cities 

cept  that  it  has  only  five  boards  for  the  transac-  surrendered  to  him.    At  his  death  in  1626  he  was 

tion  of  public  affairs  instead  of  six,  the  board  succeeded  by  his  fourth  son,  who  sent  an  army  in 

of  civil  office  lacking.    At  the  head  of  this  prov-  1627    into   Korea,   which    had   been   aiding   the 

ince  is  a  Governor-General,  who  is  also  the  com-  Chinese,  conquered  it  and  exacted  tribute,  and 

mander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces  and  high  advanced  into  Liao-si  and  Mongolia.    Meanwhile 

commissioner  of  the  defenses  of  the  whole  terri-  decay  had  seized  the  Ming  dynasty  then  on  the 

tory  of  Manchuria.    The  remaining  two  govern-  throne  of  China;    formidable   rebellions  existed 

ments  have  only  a  military  form  of  government  everywhere ;  one  of  the  rebel  leaders  had  captured 

with  a  military  governor  at  the  head*  who  is  Peking,  and  the  Emperor  stabbed  himself  and  his 

under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor-General  of  daughter.     Wu  San  Kwei,  the  general  operating 

the  southern  province.  against  the  Manchus  in  Liao-si,  at  once  patched 

PopriATiON.    There  are  no  census  returns,  and  up  a  peace  with  them  and  invoked  their  assist- 

estimates  differ  widely.     The  most  conservative  ancc  in  restoring  order  in  China.    The  Manchus 

make  it  from  5,530,000  to  12,500,000,  90  per  cent,  agreed  with  great  alacrity,  marched  into  China, 

of  which  is  Chinese.    The  original  tribes  still  liv-  recovered  Peking,  and  kept  it  (1644),  placing  the 

ing  in  Manchuria  probably  form  only  one-twelfth  grandson  of  Nurhachu  on  the  throne  with  the 

of  the  population.   For  military  purposes  they  are  reign-title  of  Shun-chih  (q.v.).    For  the  subse- 

ranged  under  eight  banners,  and  are  consequently  quent  history  of  Manchuria,  especially  in  connec- 

known  as  Bannermen.    The  language  of  the  conn-  tion  with  the  Boxer  uprising  of   1900  and  the 

try  is  Chinese,  which  is  also  the  only  language  occupation  of  the  country  by  Russia,  see  Chinese 

taught  in  the  schools.    The  Manchu  language  is  Empire. 

now  practically  dead.     An  independent  Manchu  Biblioobaphy.    The  best  book  is  that  by  Hosie, 

literature  has  never  existed,  the  principal  works  ifanchuria:   Its  People,  Resources,  and  Recent 

in  the  language  being  versions  of  Chinese  classics.  History   (London,  1901 )  ;   Williamson,  Journeys 

history,  etc.    The  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-five  in  yorth    China,   Manchuria,  and  Afongolia    (2 

letters  (based  on  Mongol) ,  six  of  which  are  vowels,  %-ols.,  London,  1870)  ;  Fleming.  Travels  on  Horse* 

They  consist  of  certain  marks  and  curves  written  hack  in  Mantchu-Tartary   (London,  1863)  ;  and 

on  either  side  of  a  vertical  stem,  thus  forming  James.  The  Long  White  Mountain,  or  a  Journey 

syllables,   which   are   ranged   in   columns,   read  in  Manchuria  (London,  1888).  For  the  language, 
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Bee  Lucien  Adam,  Orammaire  de  la  tongue  Ma/nd-  music  to  Cossa's  Cleopatra;  opera  leora  di  Pro- 

chou  (Paris,  1873).  venza  (1884)  ;  oratorio;  songs;  orchestral  num- 

XAKCHTJBIAN'  SUBBBGIOK.    One  of  the  ^">  ^^'    ^  *»  ^^  ^^  ability  as  a  conductor  that 

zoSgeographical   subdivisions   of   the   Palearctic  ^^  ^ft™«  chiefly  rests. 

region,    which    embra^    China    north    of    the  ^UlNCUXI,   mAn-chft'nA.     The  name   of   fiye 

Yang-tse,  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  Japan   (q.v.).  gigters,  nieces  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  played 

It  has  the  fauna  of  the  plams  Mid  seacoasts  of  ^  brilliant  part  at  the  Frwich  Court  during  the 

Eastern  Asia.    The  mountains  which  separate  it  early  reign  of  Louis  XIV.     They  were  bom  in 

from  the  Siberian  region  permit  many  northCTn  j^j^^  ^^  gj^nt  their  childhood  in  that  city, 

animals  to  strav  far  eastward  along  their  lofty  y^^^  between  1647  and  1663  were  summoned  to 

spurs ;  and  the  Manchurian  fauna  penetrates  far  p^rig  by  Mazarin,  who  undertook  the  charge  of 

westward  along  the  intervening  valleys  and  foot-  their  education  and  advanced  their  fortunes  at 

hills.    Ite  exclusive  forms  are  few,  and  these  are  Court     This  ^battalion  of  nieces,'  as  Michelet 

allied  to  Palearctic  groups,  and  differ  decidedly  ^alls  them,  comprised:    (1)  Laubb  (1636-57).  a 

from  the  Oriental  region  to  the  southward.    See  ^^i  ^f  amiable  and  pious  disposition  and  the 

Distribution  of  Animals,  and  accompanymg  companion  of  the  boy  King  Louis  XIV.    She  be- 

™*P®'     came  the  wife  of  Louis  de  VendOme,  Duke  de 

ICANCHUS^  m&n^chlSSz.  A  people  whose  rep-  Mercosur,  and  died  in  childbed  six  years  later, 
resentatives  have  sat  upon  the  throne  of  China  She  was  the  mother  of  Louis,  Duke  de  Venddme, 
since  1644.  They  belong  by  language  and  physi-  one  of  Louis  XIV.'s  greatest  generals.  (2) 
cal  type  to  the  Tungusic  group  of  Siberian  Mabdc  (1639'C.1715) ;  she  came  to  Paris  in  1653, 
(Mongolian)  peoples,  whose  habitat  includes  a  and  after  some  time  was  attached  to  the  Court, 
large  portion  of  Northeastern  Asia  between  the  She  was  brought  up  in  the  company  of  the  young 
Yenesei  and  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  Man-  King,  who  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  her  and 
chus  are  rather  tall  with  mesocephalic  head-  would  have  married  her  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
form.  Up  to  the  period  of  their  conquest  of  interference  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  In  1661  Ma- 
China  and  their  subsequent  assumption  to  a  large  zarin  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Prince  Colonna,  the 
extent  of  Chinese  culture,  the  Manchus  seem  to  Constable  of  Naples,  bestowing  on  her  a  dowry 
have  been  a  rude,  energetic,  and  warlike  people,  of  a  million  livres.  She  left  her  husband  in 
who  adapted  themselves  to  the  tasks  of  empire  1672  and  in  spite  of  a  royal  warning  came  to 
with  wonderful  skill.  They  are,  however,  meeting  Fontainebleau,  in  the  hope  probably  of  ra- 
the fate  of  so  many  conquerors.  The  infusion  of  establishing  her  old  ascendency  over  the  King. 
Chinese  blood  in  the  Manchus  is  considerable,  and  Forced  to  leave  France,  she  traveled  in  Northern 
they  are  gradually  being  absorbed  by  those  whom  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  1674  took 
their  ancestors  reduced  to  subjection.  Their  social  up  her  residence  in  Spain,  where  she  enjoyed 
characteristics,  manners,  and  customs  have  been  great  influence  with  the  Queen  of  Charles  IL 
profoundly  influenced,  so  that  in  these  respects  About  1705  she  returned  to  Rome,  where  she  died. 
Manchuria  is  practically  Chinese  to-day.  From  Her  memoirs,  Apologie,  were  published  in  Leyden 
the  Chinese  the  Manchus  have  received  the  in  1678.  (3)  Olticfb  (1640-1708);  she  came 
form  of  Buddhism  they  profess,  through  which,  to  France  in  1647,  and  her  education  vras  largely 
however,  the  original  Shamanism  frequently  superintended  by  the  Queen  mother,  Anne  of 
crops  out.  In  contrast  with  the  'old  Manchus'  Austria.  She  was  witty  and  piquant  and  took 
of  Mukden,  the  term  'new  Manchus'  is  ap-  a  leading  part  in  all  the  gayeties  of  the  Court, 
plied  to  the  recently  subjected  Mongol  tribes  In  1657  she  married  Eugene  de  Savoie-Carignan, 
of  the  Amur.  Consult:  Plath,  Die  Volker  der  Count  of  Soissons,  and  as  mistress  of  the 
Mandschurei  (Gottingen,  1830-31);  James,  The  Queen's  household  lived  for  some  time  in  close 
Long  White  Mountain  (London,  1888)  ;  Schrenck,  intimacy  with  the  King,  but,  owing  to  her  taste 
Reisen  im  Amur-Lande  (Saint  Petersburg,  1881-  for  intrigue,  soon  lost  the  royal  favor.  Sua- 
91);  Hosie,  Manchuria  (London,  1901).  pected  of   complicity   in  the  affair  of  the  no- 

MANCraTELIJ,   man'chAnftll^.  Luiai    (1848  *P"^^    poisoner    La    Voisin     (q.v.),    she    krft 

-).  An  Iteliancolnposer  and  operatic  conductor,  ^/a°ce,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  m 

born  at  Orvieto.    He  taught  himself  to  play  the  stormy  wanderings  through  the  Low  Countnel^ 

piano  and  later  studied  the  'cello  undeV  Sbolci  Spam,    Germany,    and    England       She    died   at 

in  Florence.     In   1870  came  the  turning  point  Brussels.     Her  son  was  the   celebrated   Prm« 

in    his    career,    with     his    engagement    for    the  ^"8f°^°^?^?^•     <*>  ^?S^7?,  <^^f^> '  *^ 

orchestra  of  the  opera  at  RomS,  under  the  fa-  ^^^^  beautiful  and  admired  of  the  sisters.     She 

mous  Terziani.     Within  five  years  he  had  sue-  came  to  France  m  1663,  and  after  a  two  years* 

ceeded  Terziani,  and  when  the  directorship  of  the  education  m  a  convent  was  introduced  mto  the 

Bolo-na   Conse^vatorv  became  vacant,   in   1881,  royal  circle.    Among  the  aspirants  for  her  ^nd 

he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  position,  and  so  f^  one  t,me  or  another  were  Charles  IL  of  Eng- 

revolutionized  its  methods  that  it  rapidly  rose  i^^^^'   t^^?   l^^j^g  ]f   exile,   and   Peter^  n.,   the 

to    rank    with    the    greatest    music    schools    of  future  Kmg  of  Portu^l.     She  married  m  1661 

Europe.    His  European  fame  as  a  conductor  be-  ^he    Marquis    de    la     Meilleraye,   who    assumed 

gan  at  Driirv  Lane,  England  (1886-88),  and  was  the  title  of  I>uke  of  Maaarin  after  the   death 

enhanced  during  his  seven  vears  at  Madrid  in  a  oi     the     Cardinal.       She    left    her    husband    in 

similar   capacitv.      He   produced   his   very   sue-  16fi^»    and    in    1675    came   to     England,   where 

cessful  opera  seria  Ero  e  Leandro  there  in  1897.  her  old  adorer  Charles  II.  gave  her  a  pension. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  service  with  the  Madrid  She  became  the  centre  of  the  gayest  courtiers 

'opera,    he    became    associated    with    the    grand  in   the  gay  Court  of  the  merry  monareh,  but 

opera  undertakings  of  Ix)ndon  and  New  York,  lived    in    retirement     after   the    Revolution   of 

His    compositions     are   not    numerous    or    well  1688.       She    died    at    Chelsea,    near    London. 

known.     They  include:    Overture  and  entr'acte  (5)   Mabib  Anne   (1649-1714);  the  wit  of  the 
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family,  and  for  a  time  the  soul  of  all  court-  ley.     There  Pizarro  tried  to  capture  him,  but 

ly  festivities.     She  married  in   1662  Qodefroy  the  attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  natives  fol- 

Maurice  de  la  Tour,  Duke  of  Bouillon,  became  the  lowed  the  Spaniards  back  to  Cuzco,  which  was 

patroness  of  La  Fontaine,  and  made  her  home  a  again  besieged.    The  arrival  of  Spanish  regnforce- 

meeting  place  for  celebrities  like  Comeille  and  ments  from  Mexico  and  Panama  and  the  return 

Moli^re.     Implicated  with  her  sister  Olympe  in  of  Almagro  from  Chile  compelled  the  Inca  to 

the  La  Voisin  affair,  she  lived  away  from  Paris  withdraw  to  the  wild  mountainous  coimtry  be- 

for  a  long  time,  but,  returning  in  1703,  succeeded  tween  the  rivers  Apurimac  and  Vilcamayu,  where 

in  regaining  her  old  popularity.     She  died  at  he  maintained   his  independence  with  a  small 

Clichv.     Consult :  Ren6e,  Lea  nUcesi  de  Maearin  body  of  his  relatives  and  followers.    Several  rene- 

(Pans,  1856) ;  Chatelauze,  Louis  XIV.  et  Marie  gade  Spaniards,  driven  from  Peru,  sought  refuge 

Manciwi  (Paris,  1880).  with  him,  and  one  of  these  killed  the  Inca  during 

MANCINI,  PA8QUAUC  Stantslao  (1817-88).  a  sudden  brawl,  in  1644. 

An  Italian  statesman  and  jurist,  bom  at  Cwtel  MANB-ffl'ANS  (from  Mandaio  mand^,  knowl- 

Baronia,  near  Anano,  m  Campama.    He  studied  edge),    also   called   Nasorkaws,   and,   less   cor- 

law  at  Naples,  became  professor  of  Uw  at  the  meetly,  Saint  John's  Christians.    A  religious 

university  there  when  quite  yoimg,  and  m  1848  aect  which  has  flourished  in  Babyloma  very  pos- 

was  depu^  to  ^e  Neapolitan  Parliament.     On  gitly  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era, 

account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  ho  had  to  flee  ^t  the  present  time  the  adherents  of  this  faith 

Naples,  went  to  Turin  m  1849,  and  was  made  Hv©  in  the  marshy  lands  near   Basra,  and  in 

professor  of  public  Uw  at  the  miiyersity.    When  Khuzistan.    The  number  of  Mand«ans  was  esti- 

the  Italian  Kingdom  became  a  fact,  Mancim  was  m^ted  by  Petermann  in  1864  to  be  about  1500, 

made  Minister  in  Rattazzi  s  Cabinet.  After  1872  ^ut  Siouffi  in  1880  found  about  4000.    Thfivenot 

^l7/f  ^^^}t^^  ®'  ^"™?°*^  law  at  Rome,  From  j^  1553  counted  3279  families.    Ignatius  a  Jesu 

1876  to  1878  he  was  Minister  of  Justice  and  Edu-  asserted  that  there  were  20,000  to  25,000  families 

cation,  and  in  this  office  procured  the  abolition  of  j^  1^52^  ^^t  he  may  have  included  many  heretical 

capital  punishment,  and  showed  himself  an  op-  christians.    At  the  time  of  Mohammed  they  were 

ponent  of   the  Clerical   Party.     From   1881    to  probably  a  considerable  body,  forming  the  most 

1885  he  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.    Man-  important  part  of  the  Sabians  or  BaptisU  (from 

cini  was  a  brilliant  orator,  and  a  zealous  advo-  thrAramalc  root  eaha,  to  baptize),  to  which  the 

cate  of  Italian  unity.  Elkesaites  and  Hemerobaptists  also  seem  to  have 

HAll'CIPLE'S  TALE,  The.     One  of  Chau-  belonged.      From   them    Mohammed   may   have 

cer's  Canterbury  Tales.     It  is  the  story  of  the  adopted  the  custom  of  washings  before  the  daily 

white  crow  turned  black  by  Apollo  for  telling  of  prayers.     Hence  he  and  his  followers  were  long 

the  falseness  of  his  wife,  Coronis.     It  is  found  known  as  Sabians.     As  a  people  possessing  a 

in  Cvid's  Metamorphoaea,  written  revelation  they  were  accorded  by  Mo- 

XAKCO  CAPAC,  mftnnc(V  ka-pllk^  The  hammed  the  same  privileges  as  Jews  and  Chris- 
founder  of  the  Inca  dynastv  in  Peru,  and  accord-  tions.  The  Mandieans  have  nothing  in  common 
inff  to  tradition  the  survivor  of  four  brothers,  with  the  pagans  of  Harran,  who  to  gain  for 
children  of  the  sun,  who  came  forth  from  the  themselves  these  privileges  falsely  claimed  to  be 
apertures  of  the  dawn,  i.e.  from  the  eastern  cor-  Sabians  and  were  thus  permitted  to  continue 
diUeras  of  the  Andes.  He  established  himself  at  their  idolatrous  practices.  Whether  the  Man- 
Cuzco  with  his  sister-wife,  Mama  OcUa  Huaco.  dieans  designated  themselves  in  any  other  way 
He  was  supposed  to  have  shown  the  people  im-  than  as  Mandaye,  i.e.  gnaaiikoi,  'those  who  have 
provements  in  agriculture  and  architecture,  and  the  knowledge,'  is  not  certain.  Their  religious 
to  have  taught  them  the  sciences  and  arts,  bv  views  are  known  through  their  extant  writings, 
which  means  he  acouired  the  leadership  which  Among  these  the  most  important  are  Oinza^  *the 
was  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  treasure,'   also   called   Bidra  rahba,   'the   Great 

IUlNCO  nST'CA  ( ?-1544).    The  last  Peruvian  ^^/  Sidrade  Yafcya,  'the  Book  of  John,'  also 

ruler  to  oppose  successfully  the  Spanish  invasion  ?"^   9"^^^  f  ,*^i*f'  /Discourses    of    the 

of  his  country.    He  was  the  son  of  Huayna  Capac  Angels;'  and  Kolaata,  'Purity,'  a  collection  of 

(q.v.)  and  succeeded  to  the  native  hea<bhip  after  ^^P^^rf.^T'i  ^^T"  ?c?  *^'^*  R*"^.?;^-^? 
the  murders  of  his  brothers,  Huascar  and  Ata-  ^^^  ^'f^  ^?^?^^'  '^'«^^  ^,  ^^«  Zodiac ' 
hualpa  (1633),  and  tried  to  make  friendly  terms  ?."^J  'J""^'"  ^  incantations  Gitwra  was  pub- 
with*^the  Spaniards,  placing  himself  in  their  "Jf^  ^^  Norberg  from  a  Pans  codex  dated 
power.  Piairro  treatVd  him  courteously  and  ^^^J  and  more  critically  by  Petennann  from 
Supervised  his  instalUtion  in  accordance  with  *"°t?1L/t"^  J^^^  ^""^^  ^^^' ,  ^^^'*  .^** 
thrnative  rites.  Marico,  with  a  body  of  natives  Yu^^'t^,  ^Z  ^"*\"«  ^^^™  .^f^'?^  f^^^'^^^}'"' 
and  Spanish  auxiliaries,  defeated  the  remnants  *^«  ^}^f^^  of  which  was  written  in  1670.  Bxdra 
of  Atahualpa's  armies,  who  were  still  maintain-  *^,  laAVff,  Dxwan,  and  Aafar  AfaZtr<w;ia  exist 
ing  the  fight  for  independence  against  the  Span-  ?°'y  m  late  manuscripts.  A  large  collection  of 
iards.  Further  acquaintaince  with  his  new  friends  jnoantations,  all  of  recent  date,  have  been  pub- 
changed  his  ideas,  however,  and  in  April,  1636,  "**'^  ^7  Pognon.  All  of  these  writings  are  of 
Manco  left  Cuzco  and  called  upon  his  people  to  composite  authorship;  they  represent  a  long  de- 
rally  and  drive  out  the  Spaniards.  A  fierce  at-  velopment,  and  the  Mandsean  religion  is  a  mix- 
tack  was  made  on  Cuzco,  during  which  most  of  *^r«  of  many  elements.  The  earliest  parts  of 
the  city  was  burnt,  but  the  followers  of  Pizarro  Oi>«o  apparently  present  a  purely  pagan  gnosti- 
successfully  defended  their  position.  After  a  cism,  as  yet  uninfluenced  by  Jewish  or  Christian 
siege  of  five  months,  the  Inca  was  compelled  to  thought.  Lagarde  has  pointed  out  that  some  of 
retire,  in  order  that  his  people  might  go  home  to  the  sections  showing  familiarity  with  Judaism  go 
sow  their  fields.  He  established  himself  at  the  back  to  a  period  when  animal  sacrifices  were  still 
stronghold  of  Ollantay-Tambo,  in  the  Yucay  Val-  practiced  and  the  Christians  were  regarded  as 
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merely  it  Jewish  sect,  consequently  to  the  first 
century  a.d.  NOldeke  has  indicated  some  parts 
that  must  have  been  composed  in  the  Sassanid  pe- 
riod (226-651).  But  even  Oinza  and  Kolasta 
contain  many  elements  that  are  evidently  later 
than  Mohammed.  It  is  probable  that  certain  ele- 
ments were  at  first  borrowed  from  Christianity. 
Much  old  Babylonian  and  Persian  speculation 
has  also  survived  in  Mandieanism.  According  to 
the  orignal  polytheistic  doctrine,  the  soul  be- 
longs to  a  better  world,  the  realm  of  the  'first 
life,'  and  is  only  temporarily  attached  to  the 
body  in  the  world  of  matter,  in  which  the  gods 
of  light  have  chained  the  powers  of  darkness. 
This  world  is  the  creation  of  the  powers  of  the 
'second  life,'  who  try  to  drag  men  down  from 
the  world  of  light.  Through  Manda  de  HcLyye, 
the  personified  'knowledge  of  life,'  the  soul  may 
be  brought  back  to  its  pristine  state.  An  im- 
portant symbol  and  means  of  purification  is  the 
noly  lustration.  The  relations  between  these 
Baptists  on  the  Euphrates  and  John  the  Baptist 
have  not  yet  been  cleared  up.  He  maintains  a 
position  of  honor  among  them,  and  this  led  to 
the  name  'Christians  of  Saint  John,'  given  by 
missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Not- 
withstanding the  Christian  elements  in  their 
faith,  they  are  bitterly  hostile  to  certain  Chris- 
tian doctrines  as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  They  de- 
clare that  Jeshu  Meshicha  (Jesus  the  Messiah) 
and  his  mother,  Rucha  Jl^iuiacha  (the  Holy 
Ghost),  are  evil  spirits  and  the  authors  of  all 
false  religion.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  Nestorian 
missionaries  to  convert  them  may  have  caused 
this  hostility.  They  have  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  and  admit  women  to  these  offices.  They 
have  a  sort  of  Lord's  Supper  and  observe  Sunday 
and  fasts.  They  are  polygamous  and  command 
the  marriage  of  priests.  The  Mandaic  language 
belongs  to  the  Aramaic  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family.  It  is  only  dialectically  different  from 
the  language  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  and 
probably  represents  the  Aramaic  speech  of 
Babylonia  from  Upi  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its 
syntax  is  particularly  important.  Even  its 
vocabulary  shows  less  foreign  influence  than  the 
kindred  Aramaic  tongues.  A  grammar  has  been 
written  by  Noldeke.  The  script  is  a  form  of  the 
Syriac,  closely  akin  to  that  which  was  carried 
to  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  by  Mesopotamian 
missionaries.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  use  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

At  present  the  Mandsans  use  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. Oinza  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Nor- 
berg.  Tychsen  and  De  Sacy  translated  some  sec- 
tions of  Kolasta  and  Sidra  de  YaKya.  Large 
parts  of  Oinza  have  been  rendere^  into  German 
by  Brandt.  Some  of  the  incantations  have  been 
translated  by  Pognon.  The  religion  has  been  best 
described  by  Brandt.  Consult:  Zotenberg,  Cata- 
logue d€»  manuscripts  syriaques  et  sah^ens  {nuui' 
daitcs)     de    la    Bihliothdque    Nationale    (Paris, 

1874)  ;  Norberg,  Codex  Nosarceu^  Liher  Adami 
Appcllatus  (Copenhagen,  1812-16)  ;  Petermann, 
Thesaurus  sive  Liher  Magnus  (Leipzig.  1867)  ; 
Euting,  Qolasta  oder  Oesdnge  und  Lehren  von 
der  Taufe  und  dem  Ausgang  dor  Secle  (Stuttgart, 
1867)  ;  N(5ldeke,  Manddische  Orammntik   (Halle, 

1875)  ;  Brandt,  Die  mandnische  Religion  (Leip- 
zig, 1867)  ;  id.,  ^f(^ndaische  Fichriften  Uhersetzt 
und  erlHutert  (Oottingen,  1893)  ;  Lagarde,  Aftf- 
teilungen,  iv.,  pp.  120  sqq.  (ib.,  1891)  ;  Pojjnon, 
Incantations  mandaites {Varia,  1891-1901)  ;  Well- 


hausen,  Reste  arabischen  Heidentuma  (2d  ed^ 
Berlin,  1897) ;  Petermann,  Reiaen  im  Orient, 
vol.  ii  (Leipzig,  1861) ;  Siouffi,  Etudes  sur  la 
religion  des  Souhhaa  ou  Sab^ena  (Paris,  1880) ; 
Babelon,  Lea  Mandaitea,  leur  hiataire  et  lemr 
doctrines  (Paris,  1882). 

ICANDAIiAT,  mftn^d&la.  The  capiUl  of  a 
district  and  division  of  Upper  Burma,  India,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy,  350  miles  north 
of  Rangoon,  with  which  it  has  railway,  river, 
and  telegraphic  communications,  and  17  miles 
above  Amarapura,  which  it  replaced  in  1860  as 
the  capital  of  the  former  Kingdom  of  Burma 
(Map:  Burma,  C  2).  Since  the  British  occupa- 
tion in  1885,  the  town  has  been  greatly  improved, 
a  disastrous  fire  in  1892,  which  destroyed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  city,  facilitating  the  necessary 
measures.  It  covers  an  area  of  six  square  miles, 
and  is  traversed  by  fine,  shady,  and  well-lighted 
thoroughfares.  It  consists  of  the  walled  town, 
now  called  Fort  Dufferin  and  Uised  as  the 
cantonment,  inclosing  the  palace,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  King  Theebaw,  the  Government  house, 
and  the  hall  of  justice,  and  the  extra-mural  town 
with  its  numerous  temples,  pagodas,  and  monas- 
teries, and  the  grand  bazaar  noted  for  ita 
wares  and  the  heterogeneous  and  polyglot  char- 
acter of  its  habituto.  Silk-weaving  is  the  chief 
industry.  Population,  in  1891,  188,815;  in  1901, 
183,816. 

XANDAtfUS  (Lat.,  we  command).  A  writ 
or  command  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  directed  to  an  inferior 
court,  an  officer,  corporation,  or  individual,  re- 
quiring it  or  him  to  perform  a  public  duty  as  re- 
quired by  law.  Historically  the  writ  of  manda- 
mus was  at  first  a  command  of  the  sovereign  and 
was  without  judicial  character,  hence  it  is  that 
a  mandamus  is  called  a  prerogative  writ.  As  a 
purely  prerogative  writ  its  issuance  was  wholly 
a  nmtter  of  discretion  with  the  sovereign,  and 
with  its  assumption  of  the  judicial  character  the 
writ  remains  to  some  extent  prerogative  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  By  discretion,  however,  is  meant  sound 
legal  discretion ;  and  the  writ  is  now  regarded  aa 
a  remedy  to  be  granted  in  a  proper  case  accord- 
ing to  well-settled  legal  principles.  The  writ  i& 
a  purely  legal  and  not  an  equitable  remedy,  al- 
though, in  commanding  things  to  be  done,  the 
court  acts  in  peraonam,  an  exception  to  the 
usual  practice  of  courts  of  law.     ^e  Eqcitt. 

It  will  be  issued  only  when  the  petitioner  is. 
without  adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  then  only 
to  compel  the  performance  of  an  ofilcial  public 
duty  which  the  officer,  after  demand,  has  refused 
or  failed  to  perform.  The  duty  must  also  be 
clear  and  undoubted,  and  it  must  be  purelr 
ministerial  and  not  judicial  or  discretionary  in 
character,  for  the  court  will  not  substitute  for 
its  discretion  that  of  the  ofiicer. 

The  procedure  upon  the  application  for  the  writ 
and  its  issuance  is  now  almost  wholly  regulated 
by  statute.  Consult :  Spelling,  Treatise  on  Extra- 
ordinary Relief  in  Equity  and  Law  (2d  ed.. 
Boston,  1901 )  ;  Wood,  Treatise  on  the  Legal 
Remedies  of  Mandamua  and  Prohibition  (3d  ed., 
Albany,  1893). 

MAN^AN.  A  city  and  the  county-seat  of 
Morton  County,  N.  D.,  5  miles  from  Bismarck, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  and  on  the  Northern: 
Pacific  Railroad    (Map:   North  Dakota,  E  3). 
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It  is  in  a  coal-mining  section,  and  carries  on  a  sides  going  out  upon  the  plains  to  hunt  buffalo, 

trade  in  live  stock,  wool,  and  grain.    There  are  at  regular  seasons.    They  tattooed  upon  the  face 

railroad  machine  shops  here,  the  city  being  a  and  breast,  and  were  usually  designated  as  'tat« 

division  point  on  the  Northern  Pacific.    Mandan  tooed  people'  in  the  sign  language.     They  used 

has  the  state  Reform  School  and  school  for  In-  a  peculiar  circular  boat,  known  as  a  bull-boat 

dians.    In  the  vicinity  are  prehistoric  mounds  of  and  much  resembling  a  tub  in  shape,  made  of 

considerable  interest.    Population,  in  1890,  1328;  buffalo   skins    stretched    over   a   willow    frame. 

in  1900,  1658.  Among  all  the  tribes  they  were  noted  for  their 

•M-AwtxA-KT      A       i.j       j*<i.       i.-      x-v      *  claboratc  ceremonials  and  particularly  for  the 

JCANDAN.    A  noted  and  interestmg  tribe  of  x^-^;ki«  „^i*  \r^r^^^^A  k^i^^^^^^^t  ^\.^  r,^J^^  nv^^Z 

Siouan  stock    (q.v.),  now  settled  on  Fort  Ber-  terrible  self-imposed  torturesof  th^^^^ 

thold  Reservation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Little  Ij^a' ha?r'"]^uentlv''.^n  a^L  tliem'^'h?  d^^^^ 

Missouri  with  the  Missouri  River,  North  Dakota,  ^j^  ground  on  which  Catlin  and  others  Lve 

m  alliance  with  the  Ankara  (Ree)  and  Minita-  .  rj  »    establish  a  theorv  of  Welsh  origin    is 

ree  (Hidatsa  or  Gros  Ventre,  q.v.) ,   They  former-  ^™  „„^f ,1  ^  „  1  *  Jf ^^                        ^"^"a«! 

,     i«     J          u   <    xu       J          xu     -kf  •                 J  due  partly  to  a  species  of  albinism  by  no  means 

ly  lived  much  farther  down  the  Missouri  and  ^^^'^^  o««,-.  4^*;k1«    1v«*  «,«•«  ^^  oJL«{^4»*,.  «# 

•'.t                                j'xiA'1-.iu.j.  rare  in  some  tribes,  but  more  to  admixture  of 

were  then  a  numerous  and  influential  people,  but  ^u:*^  blood 

their  decline  has  been  almost  without  parallel  for  --  .  _-_. .'-,  -          .     j«#_x             «r  a  -M-rk  *  <r  a 

its   rapidity.     About   1773   they  occupied   nine  r^^^^^    mAn-dft^rA,    or    WANDALA, 

villages  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  about  the  ^*?"^^,*;  .  ^  *™^"  "^F?  ^^a"^  1\  m^'I^''*^ 

entrance  of  Heart  River.    Pressed  by  the  Sioux  S"4*°'  Africa,  south  of  Late  Chad  and  tributary 

and  wasted  by  smallpox,  they  soon  afterwards  to  Bornu  (q.v.).  It  is  a  wild  and  densely  forested 

moved  up  the  river,  combining  now  into  six  vil-  ™ji"!^*'°  region.    Its  population  numbers  about 

lages.     By  1804  they  had  again  removed  up  the  260,000  and  insists  of  negroes  professing  Islam 

river,  reduced  now  to  two  villages,  and  settled  and  advanced  industrially  to  some  extent.    The 

a  few  miles  below  the  entrance  of  Knife  River,  ^^^SL^^.'  ^l^^o*^^*''^'*^^   ^^  population  is 

in  close  neighborhood  to  their  friends,  the  Ari-  30,000.    Since  1893  Mandara  has  befonged  partly 

kara  and  Minitaree.     Here  they  were  found  by  to  the  German  and  partly  to  the  British  sphere 

the   explorers  Lewis   and  Clark,  who  wintered  ®^  influence. 

among  them  and  have  much  to  say  of  their  MANDABIN  (Port,  mandarim,  from  Malay, 
friendly  character.  Here  it  was  also  that  they  Hind,  mantri,  councilor,  from  Skt.  manirin,  coun- 
were  nearly  exterminated  in  1837  by  the  small-  cilor,  from  mantra,  council,  from  man,  to  think), 
pox,  which,  brought  first  to  their  villages  by  a  Any  Chinese  official,  civil  or  military,  who  is 
trading  steamer,  rapidly  swept  the  whole  plains,  entitled  to  wear  a  'button'  on  his  official  hat. 
destroying  thousands  of  victims  and  spreading  The  term  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Chinese, 
death  and  terror  among  all  the  tribes  from  ^^o  speak  of  them  officially  as  kwan.  There  are 
Canada  to  the  Gulf.  It  is  estimated  to  have  nine  ranks,  each  distinguished  by  a  different- 
killed  from  6000  to  8000  of  the  great  tribe  of  colored  ball  or  'button'  placed  on  the  apex  of  the 
Blackfeet,  and  at  least  2000  of  the  Pawnee,  while  cap  or  hat,  by  a  peculiar  emblazonry  on  the 
the  Mandan  themselves  were  reduced  in  a  few  breast  (9,  bird  in  the  case  of  a  civil  officer,  and 
weeks  from  a  tribe  of  about  1600  to  a  mere  hand-  a  wild  beast  in  the  case  of  military  men),  and 
ful,  reported,  on  what  seems  good  authority,  at  *  different  clasp  on  the  girdle.  A  mandarin  is 
146  souls.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  true  "ot  allowed  to  hold  office  in  his  native  province; 
number,  it  was  so  small  that  they  were  lost  ^e  is  not  allowed  to  marry  in  the  jurisdiction 
sight  of.  The  Arikara,  who  had  lost  about  under  his  control,  nor  own  land  in  it,  nor  have  a 
half  their  own  number,  moved  into  the  un-  near  relative  holding  office  under  him ;  and  he  is 
tenanted  Mandan  villages,  and  for  some  years  seldom  continued  in  office  in  a  station  or  province 
the  Mandan  tribe  was  thought  by  the  traders  to  ^or  more  than  three  years.  It  is  incumbent  on 
have  become  extinct.  A  few  were  still  left,  how-  «very  provincial  officer  to  report  on  the  char- 
ever,  among  the  Arikara  and  Minitaree,  and  with  a^ter  and  qualifications  of  all  under  him.  The 
rare  determination  they  set  about  building  up  Mandann  Dialect  is  properly  the  language  of  the 
again  their  shattered  tribal  structure.  They  re-  Court.  During  the  present  dynasty,  it  has  been 
fused  to  adopt  the  language  or  customs  of  those  Pekingese;  in  some  preceding  dynasties  it  was 
with  whom  they  lived,  and  made  and  strictly  en-  the  dialect  spoken  at  Nanking.  With  slight 
forced  a  law  forbidding  all  intermarriages  with  variations,  mandarin  or  Kwan  Ewa  is  spoken 
other  tribes  except  upon  condition  that  the  for-  over  three-fourths  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
eign  partner  should  tNCCome  a  member  of  a  Man-  Manchuria. 

dan  household  and  agree  to  rear  his  children  in  MAiroABTNT  DT7CK.     The  mandarin  duck 

the  Mandan  language  and  rites.    The  result  was  {Aix  galericulata)  is  one  of  the  most  exquisitely 

that  within  ten  years  they  were  again  a  tribe,  colored  of  birds.     It   is  a  comparatively  small 

small    but   respected.      In    1845    the    Minitaree  species,  about  the  size  of  a  teal,  and  is  very 

moved  up  the  river  to  the  present  location  at  closely  related  to  the  common  wood  duck   (Aix 

Fort   Berthold.   where   the  Mandan   soon   after-  sponsa)  of  the  United  States.    A  native  of  China, 

wards  joined  them,  to  be  followed  still  later  by  it  has  been  introduced  as  a  semi-domesticated 

the  Arikara.    The  three  allied  tribes  now  number  bird,  for  ornament,  into  Europe  and  the  United 

together  1100  souls^  of  whom  the  Mandan  are  States.     It  is  beautifully  variegated  with  green, 

250.  chestnut,    purple,    and    white,    and    fine    black 

In  spite  of  their  migrations,  the  Mandan  were  markings.     In  addition  to  the  gorgeous  colora- 

not   properly   a   nomadic   people,   but    lived    in  tion.   certain   peculiarities    of    plumage   on    the 

stockaded  villages  of  large  and  substantial  circu-  head,  neck,  ana  wings  add  greatly  to  the  beauty, 

lar  log  houses  with  earth-covered  roofs,  similar  The  mandarin  duck  is  said  to  be  remarkable  for 

to  those  of  the  Pawnee  and  other  sedentary  tribes  being   monogamous,   and    for   remaining    paired 

along  the  Missouri  River.     They  were  agricul-  throughout  life;  it  is  an  object  of  veneration  to 

tural;  raising  com,  tobacco,  and  sunflowers,  be-  the  Chinese,  as  an  example  of  conjugal  fidelity. 


MANDATE.                              788  MANDEVILLB. 

KANDATE  ( from  Lai.  mandatum,  command,  ziua  an  art  school,  of  which  Franz  Hals  was  the 
from  mandare,  to  command,  from  manua,  hand  +  most  famous  pupil,  and  he  became  head  of  a 
dare,  to  give).  (1)  In  law,  an  undertaking  by  circle  of  poets.  His  literary  activity  almost  en- 
virtue  of  which  one, becomes  the  gratuitous  agent  tirely  overshadowed  his  paintings,  which  are 
of  another.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  Roman  scarce,  artificial,  and  of  no  great  excellence, 
law,  under  which  the  mandate  was  the  first  form  Among  them  are  a  "Deluge,"  at  Schleissheim; 
of  agency  recognised.  "Portrait  of  a  Man,"  in  Vienna;   and  possibly 

(2)  llie  term  mandate  is  also  applied  to  a  "Juda  and  Tamar,"  in  Brunswick.  His  originid 
bailment  made  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  bailor,  poetry  was  print^  in  1597  under  the  title  De 
See  Bailment.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  gulden  harp.  He  translated  Vergil's  Bucolics 
to  under  the  titles  Agent;  Bailment.  and    Ocorgica    (1597),   and,   from   the   French, 

(3)  In  the  law  of  procedure  the  term  mandate  twelve  books  of  the  Iliad  (1611).  But  his  most 
is  loosely  applied  to  any  judicial  command.  important  work  was  Het  achilderboek  (1604),  a 

MAHDAUE,   mAn-dou'e.     A   town  of  Oebfi,  biographical  lexicon  of  painters,  practically  the 

Philippines.    It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  ?ole  authority  for   Flemish  art  from    1366   to 

of  the  island,  near  the  north  entrance  to  Cebfi  ^??t- ,  ^  J'«°<?^  1?"*?°,^"  prmted  in  Paris 

Channel,  and  four  miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  (1885).    Considt  Plettinck,^ti^«?n  over  Kartl 

Cebtt   (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  J  9).    Popula-  van  Mander  (Ghent;  2d  ed.  1887). 

tion,  in  1896,  10,556.  MANOIEBSOK,  Charles    Fbbdebigk    (1837 

HAKDAYAy  m&n-dft^y&.     A  wild  Malay  peo-  — )  •     An  American  soldier  and  politician,  bora 

pie  in  southeastern  Mindanao.     See  Phiuppinb  i»  Philadelphia.    He  removed  in  1856  to  Canton, 

Islands  Ohio,  where,  in   1859,  he  was  admitted  to  the 

MAMDEl.,  mlln'del,  Eduabd    (1810-82).     A  J^'f',*"^  *'  *^?  T^^k"*^^  ^i^l  ^'""  «" 

4UtiB«j.ished  German  engraver,  bo^  in  Berlin  '^*f  ^^e  K  of  bri^dier^"  al^^olS' 

where  he  studied  at  the  Academy  under  Mare  and  '"""•*'  ""=  '"V^  j   .    ^    ^r  °^.    .        »"»<«" 

tiuchhom.     The  aucceea  of  hd  first  important  *?>"'  '"f  T*?Ma  ?*  '^P"''J!**A  ^"^  k 

plate,  after  Hildebiandfs  "The  Warrior  Jkd  His  ^"h^^W  }^  l!f  SL^l/i^'^JJ^!^  ^Z.  t'  ™±' 

Child"    (1835),    brought    him    the    commission  ^^ 'I"i    L    «?^"    i^        T*^'-^o?i       i 

from  the  Pruss  an  Art  Union  to  engrave  "Lore-  ^  ,«*  .**'^S25'*'*"^''TJ..'*?7'>^°"s  "^^^^il  "^ 

ley"  after  Begas.  and  in  1837  hw  elSjtion  to  the  T f  vVlIi'  ""* -1  *}'«a^*?^,fo*?**'Ti®*°*** 

Academy.     hV  ^^mpleted  his  studies  in  Paris  "  '..^f""*T  ^'Ti'^*'^}  ^®"^;,^^«" 

(1839-40)  under  Henriquel-Dupont,  and  in  1842  g^ l^d  t^  FifTy-^nd  O^^s  m9V&: 

T:i^Z:^J^lfir^^tA^^r':'^r:L  ^J^^Jtn"^  presidentT1L'Ameri«: 

one  of  the  chief  masters  of  modem  encraving  * 

and  the  most  eminent  representative,  during  the  MAKDEYIIXEy  mftnMe-vTl,  Bebnabd  ( 1670T- 
nineteenth  century,  of  pure  line  engraving  in  1733).  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  bom  in 
Germany,  unequaled  as  regards  correct  draw-  Dort  (or  Dordrecht),  Holland,  about  1670.  In  a 
ing,  minute  exactness  in  reproducing  the  style  thesis  maintained  at  Leyden,  March  23,  1689. 
of  the  original,  and  plastic  vigor.  His  most  ad-  and  entitled  "De  Brutorum  Operationibus,"  he 
mired  plates  include:  "Van  Dyck's  Portrait  of  argued  that  brutes  act  automatically — a  theory 
Himself"  (1841)  ;  "Titian's  Portrait  of  Himself"  of  Descartes  and  of  the  older  theology.  Having 
(1843)  ;  "The  (^reat  Elector"  (1846)  ;  Raphaers  taken  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Leyden,  he  set- 
"Madonna  Colonna"  (1855)  and  "Madonna  della  tied  in  London  as  a  physician.  Never  gaining 
Sedia"  (1865)  ;  "La  Bella  di  Tiziano"  (1868)  ;  much  practice,  he  received,  it  is  said,  a  pension 
but  above  all  Raphael's  "Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  from  l^tch  merchants.  He  died  in  London, 
the  crowning  effort  of  his  life,  completed  shortly  January  21,  1733.  His  famous  book,  a  dog- 
before  his  death  and  incomparably  superior  to  gerel  pamphlet,  first  appeared  under  the  title 
the  best  previous  reproductions  of  that  master's  The  Orumhling  HiveSy  or  Knaves  Turned  Honest 
work.  .  (Consult  Pietsch,  Eduard  Mandel  und  (1706).  It  was  republished  in  1714,  with  the 
seine  Werke  (Berlin,  1883).  title  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private   Vices 

KANDELGBEir,  manMcl-grfin,  NiM  MIns-  P^^^^  Benefits.    A  second  edition  with  additions 

SON   (1813—).   A  Swedish  critic,  bom'at  Ingel-  ^723)  was  presented  as  a  nuisance  by  the  grand 

trUde    (Skaane).     He  was  a  student  at  Stock-  i^^  of  Middlesex.     A  second  part  appeared  in 

holm  and  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  ^728.     Mandeville  attempted  to  prove,  perhaps 

pension  from  the  Government  for  his  archseologi-  ^*^»  »«>°y»  ^^^^  private  vices  are  public  benefits; 

cal  services   (1873).     In  1851  he  went  to  Paris  *^a*    waste,    luxury,    and    profiigacy    are    good 

and  there  wrote  his  Monuments  scandinavea  du  things  for  a  State.    His  audacious  thesis  led  to  a 

moyen-dge  ( 1855-62) .    He  did  much  to  encourage  8^^n>  controversy,  in  which  Bishop  Berkeley  took 

industrikl   art   in    Sweden    and    assisted   in   the  »  hand  {Alciphron,  1732).    Among  Mandeville's 

foundation  of  the  Swedish  Societv  of  Industrial  «t*^«r  ^^^ks  are:  Esop  Dressed,  or  a  Collection 

Arts    (1844).     His  other  writings  include  Sam-  of  Fables  Writ  in  Familiar  Verse  (1704)  ;  Free 

linqcr   till  svenska   konst-   och  odlingshistorian  Thoughts  on  Religion  (1720);  and  An  Enquiry 

(lgf)G).  Into  the  Causes  of  the  Frequent  Executions  at 

MANDEB,  milnMer,  Karl  van   (1548-1606).  ^y^^^  (1725). 

A  Dutch  painter  and  author,  bom  in  Meulebeke,  MANDEVTLLE,  The  Travels  or  Sib  John. 

in  Flanders,  of  a   noble   family.     He  was  well  The  title  of  a. famous  itinerary  and  collection  of 

educated,  studied  art  and  poetry  under  Lucas  de  marvels,  composed  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 

Heere  in  Ghent,  and   painting  with  Vlerick  in  fourteenth  century.     The  book  opens  and  closes 

Courtray,  and  spent  three  or  four  years  ( 1573-77)  with  delightful  fragments  of  an  apocryphal  auto* 

in  Italy,  mainly  at  Rome,  working  with  Spran-  biography.     The  author  claims  to  be  one  John 

get.    At  Amsterdam  he  established  with  Golt-  Mandeville,  bom  at  Saint  Albans,  who  crossed 


the  sea  in  1322  and  traveled  through  Tartarj, 
Peraia,  Armenia,  Africa,  Chaldea,  Ethiopia, 
Amazonia,  and  India.  On  bis  return,  he  stopped 
at  Rome,  where  his  "book  was  proved  for  true" 
by  the  Pope's  council.  He  adds  that  he  first 
wrot«  it  in  Latin  and  then  turned  it  into  French 
and  English  (1356).  Until  very  recently  all 
these  Btat«menta  were  accepted  as  facts.  It  now 
seems  clear  that  of  the  versions  named,  the 
French  {1371)  is  the  oldest,  and  that  from  it 
were  derived  the  others  (early  part  of  fifteenth 
century).  Though  the  writer  of  the  French  origi- 
nal inaj  have  traveled  in  the  East,  his  work  is 
.  mainl;  a  compilation  from  the  travels  of  a 
German  knight,  William  of  Boldensele  (1336), 
the  journal  of  Friar  Odoric  (1330),  the  journey 
of  Johannes  de  Piano  Carpini,  a  Papal  envoy  to 
the  TaUrs  (about  1250),  the  history  of  the 
East  by  Hetum,  the  Armenian  (1307),  other 
itineraries,  and  the  medieval  specula.  He  drew 
upon  Pliny,  Soliuus,  Peter  Comestor,  Vincent 
of  Beauvois,  Brunei  1-Latine,  and  Jacques  de  Vlt- 
ry.  With  little  doubt,  the  compiler  of  the  work 
was  Jean  de  BourgOji^e  dit  A  la  Barbe  (John  of 
fiurgoyne  with  the  Beard),  who  died  at  Li^  in 
1372.  He  may  have  been  the  John  of  Burgoyne 
who  likely  quitted  Englond  in  1322,  and  had  good 
reasons  for  living  under  an  assumed  name.  The 
Travel*  of  Sir  John  Manieville,  abounding  in 
marvels,  has  delighted  many  generations.  Of  the 
work,  there  are  three  English  versions  extant  in 
at  least  thirty-four  manuscripts.  From  the  poor- 
est were  printed  the  fifteen  editions  from  1499  to 
1725.  A  better  version,  edited  anonymously  in 
1725,  was  carelessly  reprinted  by  Halliwell  (Lon- 
don, 1S39-63),  and  edited,  with  modem  spelling, 
bv  Wright,  in  Early  Travel*  m  PaletUne  (ib., 
1846)  ;  by  Harley  (ib.,  138S)  ;  and,  with  three 
illustrative  narratives,  by  Pollard  (ib.,  IBOO). 
A  third  version  (northern  dialect)  was  edited  by 
O.  F.  Warner  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  (Edin- 
burgh, 1689). 

KA^ISHrOO  (native  name,  .Ifande-niTa).  An 
extensive  linguistic  group  of  n^croes  more  or 
less  mixed  with  Hamites,  dwelling  in  West- 
em  Africa  from  the  Senegal  and  Upper  Niger 
to  Monrovia,  and  numbering  many  millions. 
Physically  they  are  spare  and  athletic]  height, 
I.7D0  millimeters  or  67  inches  i  the  cranial  in- 
dex or  proportion  of  head  width  to  head  length 
is  T6.S-78.8.  They  frequently  have  aquiline  noses 
and  features  distinct  from  the  negro,  though 
the  hair  is  woolly.  In  their  food,  dress,  and 
habitatjons  they  are  far  above  savagery,  and, 
under  Arab  teachers,  have  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  culture.  The  speech,  called  Mandi,  ia 
widespread,  and  divided  into  many  dialects,  en- 
circling Timbuktu  and  enroaching  on  Fulah  and 
Hausa.  About  seven  hundred  years  ago  the 
Empire  of  Mali  was  founded  by  the  ancestors 
of  this  people  in  the  Upper  Niger  region,  and 
under  King  Musa  (1311-31)  it  covered  the  Gam- 
bia and  Jciliba  basins.  The  Upper  Nig^r  tribes 
still  call  themselves  Malt'-nke.  In  religion  they 
are  Mohammedan,  having  embraced  that  faith 
centuriex  ago  and  propagated  it  with  great 
rigor.  The  Mandingos  were  divided  into  num- 
berless tribes,  each  speaking  its  own  dialect,  and, 
through  their  lock  of  cohesion,  they  were  con- 
quered about  1600  by  the  Sonrhay.  The  English 
planted  factories  among  them  in  1618.  hut  the 
expeditions  inti>  the  Niger  country  ended  in  dis- 
aster.   The  French  in  the  next  century  cut  off 


the  progress  of  the  English.  In  1862  the  Gambia 
Mandingos  waged  a  propaganda  for  Istam  in 
which  hundreds  of  settlements  of  pagan  tribes 
on  the  Gambia  were  laid  waste. 

]CAN1)I0C.  A  starch -producing  euphorbia- 
oeous  plant     See  Cabbava. 

TKAJSTDOUJil  (Fr.  mandoline,  from  It-  mando- 
Una,  diminutive  of  mandola,  mandora,  variants  of 
fandora,  sort  of  lute,  from  Gk.  rarteBpa,  pandount, 
Osset.  fdndur.  Arm.  pdndif,  stringed  instrument, 
of  Lydian  origin).  A  musical  instrument  of  th« 
lute  species.  The  Ixidv  of  the  mandolin  is  shaped 
like,  a  shell,  formed  of  a  number  of  narrow  piece* 
of  different  kinds  of  wood,  bent  into  the  shape, 
and  glued  together.  On  the  open  portion  of  th« 
body  is  fixed  the  sounding-board,  with  a  fin^r- 
board  and  neck  like  a  guitar.  The  Neapolitan 
mandolin,  which  is  the  most  perfect,  has  four 
double  strings,  which  are  tuned,  beginning  with 
the  lowest,  g,  d',  a',  e*.  The  Milanese  mandolin 
has  six  strings,  tuned  g,  b,  e',  a',  d',  e*.  In  Spain 
the  mandolin  is  built  with  six  double  strings 
tuned  gS,  ct,  fS,  b*,  e*,  a*.  There  U  also  a 
Turkish  mandolin,  which  has  seven  double 
strings.  The  kind  of  mandolin  most  generally 
used  to-day  is  the  Neapolitan.  Its  range  is  g-^. 
The  strings  are  struck  by  a  plectrum  held  in 
the  right  hand,  while  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
regulate  the  notes  as  on  the  violin.  As  the 
Instrument  cannot  sustain  long  notes,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  play  all  such  as  a  tremolo,  just  u 
is  sometimes  done  on  the  piano  by  the  rapid 
change  of  fingers  on  the  same  note.  Although 
the  mandolin  has  never  been  an  orchestral  in- 
strument, operatic  composers  have  occasionaUy 
employed  it  to  obtain  cnaractcristic  effects. 

KAITOBAEE  (MG.  mandralx,  mandrake, 
mandrag,  mandrage,  mandragora,  from  I^at.  man- 
dragorae,  iTom  Gi.  )iarSpay6pai,  mandragoraA ;  in- 
fluenced  by  popular  etymology  with  man  +  drake, 
dragon,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  root  and 


lUKDBiis  {liMBdragor^  otBelBamni). 
its  supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities),  Mandragora, 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  SolanaccES. 
Two  species  are  described  by  some  botanists,  the 
autumnal  mandrake  (Mandragora  auttintnolit), 
which    flowers  in  autumn,  and  has   lonceoUta 
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leaves  and  ovate  berries;  and  the  vernal  man-  the  eves  prominent,  the  mouth  very  large  and 
drake  {Mandragora  officinarum) ,  which  flowers  armed  in  both  jaws  with  five  rows  of  triangular 
in  spring,  and  has  oblong  ovate  leaves  and  teeth,  which  are  peculiar  in  being  serrated.  In 
globose  berries.  Both  are  natives  of  the  south  of  a  specimen  36%  feet  long,  it  is  recorded,  the 
Europe  and  of  the  East.  The  root,  which  often  teeth  measured  1%  inches  across  the  base.  There 
crudely  resembles  the  human  figure,  is  large  and  have  frequentlv  been  dredged  in  the  Central  Pa- 
carrot-like,  and  from  it  the  leaves  spring  with  cific  Carcharodon  teeth  4  inches  across  the  base, 
no  apparent  stem,  and  among  them  the  stalked  indicating  sharks  more  than  twice  as  large;  audit 
whitish  flowers.  The  plant  has  a  fetid,  narcotic  is  believed  that  the  owners  of  these  teeth  were 
smell  and  is  reputed  poisonous.  From  ancient  living  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The 
times,  aphrodisiac  virtues  have  been  ascribed  to  color  of  the  skin  is  by  no  means  'white/  but  of 
the  mandrake,  which  was  thereforer  supposed  to  the  hue  of  lead,  with  the  tips  of  the  pectoral  fins 
cure  barrenness.  (See  Gen.  xxx.  14-16.)  In  the  black*  This  monster  ranges  the  seas  seizing  and 
United  States  the  name  mandrake  is  often  ap-  devouring  whatever  it  is  able  to  overcome;  a 
plied  to  the  May-apple  {Podophyllum  peltatum),  specimen  taken  in  California  had  a  young  sea- 
a  low-growing  perennial  plant,  the  fruiting  st«m  lion  weighing  100  pounds  in  its  paunch.  Like 
of  which  divides  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  other  sharks,  they  follow  ships  for  many  days, 
each  branch  bearing  a  large  peltate  leaf  and  be-  feeding  upon  the  offal  thrown  overboard,  and 
tween  them  the  yellow,  fleshy  fruit,  about  the  upon  other  fishes  attracted  by  the  same  bait, 
size  of  a  plum.  The  dried  rootstalk  is  used  in  That  the  larger  ones  might  easily  bite  off  the 
medicine.  leg  or  even  the  whole  body  of  a  man  is  not  to  be 

MANDBILy  or  MANBBBL  (from  Fr.  man^  doubted;  and  unquestionably  many  such  cajBual- 

drin,   mandrel,    from   Lat.    numdra,    Gk.  ftdydpa,  ties  have  occurred  to  persons  in  tropical  seas,  al- 

stall,  bed  for  insertion  of  the  stone  of  a  ring) .  though  experienced  swimmers,  such  as  the  pearl- 

A  bar  of  metal  inserted  in  a  piece  of  work  to  divers,   profess  to  fear  them   little,  beine  able 

form  it,  or  to  hold  it  during  the  process  of  manu-  to  frighten  them  away,  or  avoid  their  rush,  and 

facture,  as  in  a  lathe,  or  the  spindle  which  car-  even  to  stab  them  to  death  with  a  knife, 

ries  the  chuck  of  a   lathe,   and  communicates  The  earliest  remains  of  this  genus  of  sharks 

motion  to  the  work.  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  of 

MANDMXL.  A  baboon  {€ynocephalus  mor-  ^exas.  In  the  Eocene  marls  of  the  AtlanUc  ^d 
mon),  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  and  perhaps  the  GuW  coasts,  especially  m  Lew  Jeraey  and  North 
ugliest  in  features  and  disposition.  It  is  nearly  ^J^'^^i"*:  ^^%  ^^^  ®^  Carcharodon  are  quite 
related  to  the  drill,  and  its  characteristics  are  abundant  and  form  an  important  source  of  the 
fully  described  under  Baboon.  Little  is  known  Pl^ospi^ate  on  account  of  which  the  deposits  are 
of  the  geographical  range  of  this  animal,  or  of  mined.  These  fossil  teeth  often  attam  a  aize  of 
its  habits  in  a  wild  state,  although  its  existence  b«  inches  m  width  at  the  base  and  six  and  one- 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  can  be  tamed  ?*//  *?^^««^  ^  ^®*«J^*-  J^*«^  implies  an  own^ 
when  taken  young,  and  a  few  which  have  been  ijPy  ^^  ^^*  m  l^gth.  Contemporary  with 
kept  in  European  zoological  gardens  have  shown  ^^^  predecessor  of  the  present  species  waa  an- 
much  intelligence  under  training,  but  few  pleas-  «*^^f^'  distinguished  by  having  a  little  projection 
ant  traits.     See  Plate  of  Baboons.  ^'^^^^.  on  each  side  of  each  twth  n^r  its  base, 

•M-a-KmrrRTA    «,*«  atx^^a  a      a«  o««;-.«4^  fo^^  *°^  ^^^®  attained  a  length  of  60  or  60  feet,  and 

ItAOTTOIA,  mAn-dlSO'rJ-A.    An  ancient  town  ^^^st  have  aided  its  larger  relative  in  clearing 

in  the  Province  of  Lecce,  South  Italy,  situated  the  Miocene  ocean  of  Zeuglodon  and  other  great 

about  23  miles  west  of  Lecce  and  about  the  same  ^^j^^   reptiles.     They   swarmed,  as   is   kSown 

distance  southeast  of  Taranto    (Map:    Italy,  M  f^^^  ^he   frequency  of  their  teeth  in  the  Ter- 

7).     It   has   some   relics   of   antiquity.     Olives,  ^iaiy  deposits  of  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 

wine,  gram,  and   fruit  are   the  chief  products,  ggem  to  have  been  especially  numerous  along  our 

J^^  ^•^'l  i?  of  Greek   origin      Population    m  eoutheastem  coast    ^e  tJeth  of  these,  as  well 

1901  (including  UggianoMontefusco),  13,113.  ^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^1^^  ^^^^  ^^  'the  floor 

MANDVI,  mftnd'v^.  A  seaport  of  the  native  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  present  oceans. 
State  of  Cutch,  Bombay,  India,  on  the  northern  KANED  WOLF,  or  Red  Wolf  An  extraor- 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  180  mnes  south^^^^  dinary  wolf-like  animal  (Canis  'juhatu^),  re- 
of  Karachi  (Map:  India,  A  4).  Though  there  ^^^  ^^  ^he  only  true  wolf  in  South  America. 
IS  no  regular  landing^lace,  boats  of  any  size  can  |^^  j^^j^  ^  ^^^  naturalists  to  be  entitled  to 
land  at  the  sandy  beach  and  large  vessels  find  ^^  distinction.  It  inhabits  Brazil,  Para- 
secure  anchorage  m  the  offing.  Mandvi  has  direct  ^^^  Northern  Argentina,  but  does  not  ex- 
steamship  communication  with  Bombay;  its  ^end  south  of  the  borders  of  the  Pampas.  It  ia 
trade  was  strongly  affected  by  the  recent  famine,  ^y^^^  ^he  size  of  the  common  wolf,  but  not  so 
which  also  accounts  for  the  decrease  m  its  popu-  ^           j^s  height  being  due  to  its  long,  ungainly 

l^lalk  ^^P^^^^^^'^'  "^  ^^^^'  ^^'^^^>  *°  ^^^^'  legs,  which  give  it  a  ^culiar  stilted  Ippearance. 
2^'"^'^-  (See  Plate  of  Wolves  and  Wild  Dogs.)  It  has  a 
HAIOT-EATEB  SHABK.  A  shark  which  is  rather  slender,  pointed  head,  long  ears,  and  corn- 
known  or  believed  to  devour  men ;  specifically,  paratively  short  tail.  The  general  color  is  bright 
the  great  *white*  or  *blue'  shark  {Carcharodon  yellowish  red,  with  a  black  patch  on  the  nape 
carcharias,  or  Rondeleti)  of  the  family  Lam-  of  the  neck,  another  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  one 
nidae.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  sharks,  on  each  foot,  forming  conspicuous  black  'stock- 
reaching  a  length  of  30  or  40  feet.  It  frequents  ings.'  This  aspect  and  its  habits  seem  to  remove 
all  temperate  and  tropical  seas,  and  is  occasion-  it  from  the  company  of  the  true  wolves  and  to 
ally  taken  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  place  it  nearer  the  *fox  dogs*  (q.v.).  It  never 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Its  body  is  stout,  assembles  in  packs,  but  lives  in  the  forest  in 
and  the  caudal  fin  large  and  strong,  giving  great  pairs  and  hunts  entirely  alone.  It  is  noctumaU 
swimming  power;  the  nose  is  square  and  pointed,  secretive,  timid,  and  rarely  seen,  and  is  feared  fay 
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nobody.  It  will  sometimes  attack  deer  or  sheep, 
but  lives  mainly  upon  small  rodents.  It  also 
catches  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  and  even  eats 
fruits.  An  interesting  account  of  this  animal 
in  captivity,  accompanied  by  portraits,  was  writ- 
ten by  Joseph  Gleeson,  in  the  Century  Magazine 
for  September,  1902. 

HAlfESy  mft^nSz  (Lat.  nom.  pi.,  OLat.  mania, 
manus,  good,  in  full,  Di  Manes ,  the  p^ood  gods). 
A  somewhat  indefinite  appellation  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  powers  of  the  lower  world.  In  the 
earlier  religious  conception  the  term  seems  to  be 
used  without  special  reference  to  the  souls  of  the 
departed  and  to  denote  rather  the  deities  con- 
cerned with  the  realm  of  the  dead.  They  are, 
therefore,  invoked  in  all  ceremonies  which  con- 
cern the  dead,  and  on  such  occasions  as  the  'de- 
votion' of  P.  Decius  Mus  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
Vrorld,  or  in  curses.  Later,  in  Imperial  times, 
we  find  them  conceived  as  deified  souls  like  the 
earlier  Di  parentum,  and  on  monuments  the  let- 
ters D.  M.  {Dia  Manihus)  apparently  dedicate 
the  spot  to  them.  Consult :  Steuding,  s.  v.  Manes, 
in  Roscher's  Lexikon  der  grieohischen  und  ro- 
mischen  Mythologie  (Leipzig,  1894-97),  and  Wis- 
Bowa,  Religion  und  Kultus  der  Romer  (Munich, 
1902). 


The  founder  of  Manichaeism.     See 
Haiti;  Manich^ism. 

HAll'ET,  m&'nft^  Edouabd  (1833-83).  A 
French  genre  and  portrait  painter,  the  founder 
of  the  Impressionist  School.  He  was  born  at 
Paris,  of  a  family  of  magistrates,  who  desired  him 
to  follow  the  same  career.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  the  College  Rollin,  at  Paris,  he  was 
sent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  hope  of  changing 
his  determination  to  become  a  painter.  Persisting 
in  his  design,  upon  his  return  to  Paris  in  1850  he 
entered  the  studio  of  C]k)uture,  with  whom  he 
worked  six  years.  He  then  traveled  in  (^ermany, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  studying  the  old  masters, 
especially  the  works  of  Tintoretto  at  Venice, 
whose  infiuence  is  evident  in  a  series  of  religious 
pictures  painted  about  this  time.  He  eventual- 
ly evolved  a  style  of  his  own,  which  broke  abso- 
lutely with  tradition,  and  revolutionized  modern 
painting.  One  chief  characteristic  of  this  style 
IS  the  substitution  of  actual  values  of  color 
(q.v.),  as  they  are  in  nature,  for  the  relative  or 
corresponding  values  of  the  studio.  (See  Im- 
PRESSI02TIST  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING.)  Another 
was  a  broad  execution,  in  which  he  gave  the 
predominating  local  color,  ignoring  the  minor 
variations,  thus  giving  the  general  efifect,  to  the 
effacement  of  detail  and  modeling. 

Among  the  best  known  of  his  early  works  were : 
the  "Absinthe  Drinker"  (1860),  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  Couture;  "Boy  with  a  Sword"  (1860), 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Nerw  York;  "Guitar  Play- 
er" (1861)  ;  the  "Fifer;"  "l^  bon  bock,"  a  por- 
trait of  the  engraver  Belot  enjoying  a  glass  of 
beer.  His  *T)6jeunpr  sur  Therbe"  ("Breakfast 
on  the  Grass"),  in  which  two  nude  female  figures 
were  contrasted  with  clothed  men,  raised  a  storm 
of  misdirected  indignation.  His  other  works  in- 
clude: a  "Dead  Christ  and  Angels,"  "Olvmpia" 
(1865);  "Music  Lesson"  (1870);  the  "Garden" 
(1870),  his  first  real  plein  air  painting;  the 
"Railroad"  (1874);  "Nana"  (1876);  "Bar  at 
Polies-Berg^re"  (1882);  "Jeanne"  (1882).  He 
also  executed  a  number  of  pastels,  and  engraved 
ft  aeries  of  his  works  (published,  1874),  besides 


illustrating  Cros's  Le  fleuve,  Champfleury's  LeM 
chats,  and  Poe's  Raven, 

Painting  of  so  revolutionary  a  character  raised 
much  criticism,  in  which  Manet's  part  was  ably 
taken  by  his  friend  Zola.  His  frequent  choice  of 
subjects  from  low  life  also  militated  against  hia 
popularity.  The  Salon  was  usually  clos^  against 
him  and  he  was  forced  to  hold  separate  ex- 
hibitions. He  did  not  receive  the  Legion  of 
Honor  till  1882,  and  not  until  after  his  death 
was  his  importance  fully  realized.  He  was  a 
highly  cultured  man,  of  great  wit  and*  social 
charms.  His  death  occurred  at  Paris,  April  30, 
1883. 

Consult:  Zola,  Edouard  Manet:  Etude  hio- 
graphique  et  critique  ( Paris,  1867 )  ;  and  the 
biographies  by  Basiro  (Paris,  1884)  ;  Gonse, 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  vol.  i.  (1884)  ;  Beckwith, 
in  Van  Dyke,  Modem  French  Masters  (New 
York,  1896). 

HA^ETENEBI,.  m&'n&-t&-nA^r«.  A  tribe  of 
Arawakan  stock  (q.v.)  residing  upon  the  Upper 
Purus  and  Jurufl,  southern  affluents  of  the  Ama- 
zon, on  the  Brazil-Bolivia  frontier.  They  are 
a  river  people,  constantly  on  the  move  in  great 
canoes  of  cedar  wood.  They  weave  cotton  cloth 
and  use  iron  axes  and  fish-hooks. 

XAK^THO  (Lat.,  from  Gk.  MaM^r,  Mane- 
than) .  The  most  important  of  all  classical  writ- 
ers who  have  treated  the  history  of  ancient 
^67P^-  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Sebennytus  in  the  Delta,  a  high  priest  (of  Hell- 
opolis  or  Sebennytus ) ,  and  scribe  of  the  temples 
of  Egypt;  i.e.  a  president  or  secretary  of  the 
priestly  assemblies.  He  appears  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  and  Egyptian 
learning  under  Ptolemy  I.,  Soter,  when  he  and 
the  Athenian  priest  Timotheus  were  the  only 
scholars  able  to  identify  as  Serapis  the  statue  of 
an  unknown  god  brought  from  Sinope  to  Alex* 
andria.  It  is  certain  that  Manetho's  principal 
work,  the  Egyptian  History,  was  written,  how- 
ever, under  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  as  it  con- 
tains a  reference  to  the  Arsinoite  nome  (i.e.  the 
Fayum),  and  must  therefore  be  later  than  B.o. 
273,  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  II. 
with  his  sister  ArsinoS.  This  history,  in  three 
books,  has  become  famous,  for  it  was  the  only 
work  in  Greek  based  on  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  sources.  A  more  doubtful  tradition 
states  that  Ptolemy  II.  himself  selected  Manetho 
as  the  Egyptian  scholar  who  possessed  the  most 
profound  Greek  scholarship,  and  ordered  him  to 
write  the  history  of  the  country.  Manetho  un- 
doubtedly possessed  as  much  knowledge  of  Egyp- 
tian histoiy  as  could  be  expected  of  any  Egyp- 
tian priest,  and  he  followed  chiefly  the  native 
sources,  inserting  occasional  polemics  against 
the  errors  of  Herodotus  and  others.  Neverthe- 
less, his  work  is  marred  by  the  introduction  of 
some  mythological  Greek  names  and  other  mat- 
ters. 

Manetho's  work  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  read  outside  of  Egypt,  though  it  played 
an  important  part  in  the  controversy  between 
Josephus  and  Apion,  near  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.  Later,  the  Christian  chronographers 
made  considerable  use  of  it  in  arranging  the 
biblical  chronology,  but  it  is  questionable  if  they 
had  the  complete  work.  Thus  we  have  only  a  few 
passages  of  the  history  quoted  in  Josephus,  and 
the  chronological  tables  in  Julius  Africanus  and 
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EusebSufi,   both    tables    preserved   only    in   the  peror  Theophilus.    His  government  was  at  onoe 

work  of  Georee  Syncellus  of  Byzantium    (aj>.  mild  and  vigorous;   he  founded  many  schools, 

7d2),  and  in  the  so-called  Excerpta  Barbari  (in  built  towns  and  harbors,  and  labored  in  many 

latin).    These  extracts  have  come  down  to  us  ways  for  the  improvement  of  his  Kingdom.    But 

in  such  a  mutilated  form  that  it  is  very  diffi-  this  tranquillity  was  not  of  long  duration.    Pope 

cult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  orig-  Urban  IV.  renewed  the  excommunication  against 

inal  book.     The  earlier  Egyptologists  overrated  him  and  his  friends,  and  bestowed  his  dominions 

the  importance  of  this  authority,  and  lately  it  has  as  a  Papal  fief  on  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother 

been  treated  with  the  greatest  skepticism.    Not  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.     Manfred,  though  at 

only  have  the  names  and  dates  been  corrupted  to  first  successful  in  the  war  which  ensued,  was  at 

a  large  extent,  but  Manetho  undoubtedly  did  not  last  defeated  and  slain  in  a  bloody  battle  at 

possess  sufficient  sources  of  information  to  make  Benevento,  February  26,  1266.     His  widow  and 

nis  book  absolutely  reliable.     Nevertheless,  we  children  were  savagely  treated  by  the  French, 

still  retain  his  division  of  Egyptian  history  into  the    daughter   being    imprisoned    for    seventeen 

thirtv  dynasties  from  Menes   (before  whom  the  years  and  the  sons  dying  in  captivity.    His  body, 

fabulous  reigns  of  gods,  demigods,  and  manes  as  that  of  an  excommunicato  person,  was  in- 

are   enumerated)    to   Alexander,   although    this  terred  on  the  battlefield  under  a  heap  of  stones, 

division  is  recognized  to  be  merely  conventional  (Consult    Schirrmacher,    Geachichte    der    letzten 

in  more  than  one  case.     The  old  discussion,  as  Hohenstaufen^  vol.  iv.   (5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1878), 

to  whether  the  dynasties  of  Manetho  were  all  See  Chables  or  Akjou. 

n^^"hlB°4J^a^SSd  TA.o"7l  th"^^  ICAOTBED.      A   dramatic   poem   by    By«n 

^^Mbo^it^^vm^mlyt^VuyT^  <1"7).     Count  Manlred,  a  kind  of  magician, 

(e  e^'DvnS   fifteen    to    LeStSsn)     ^  ^''^^*-  ^  *^^  ^^  «  '^'^^  "'^"'y.    Superhn- 

S^SucTc"  oTi460  ;^rs  (at  thf^d  of  whkS  »«  «  his  nature   he  wa.  so  in  hia  sufferi^ 

+i;J^  oT^Jf  «^r;i  ^r«*:  i#  +1,^  TTn^So^o  o«^  +1,0  Schumann  composed  a  musical  seUing  of  the 

the  short  civil  year  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  ^^^  wiT  performed  under  Lisa's  direc- 

correct  astronomical   or  Julian  calendar  again  uZTU  Wo;«,-^  ;«  iq»so      a  ^2i^  ^4  itrJ^f.^ 

coincided),  followed  by  Manetho  in  his  chrono-  ^^^ ^^Jl^Jr.^  }^!t^^  ^^^^^ 

logical  arrangement,  has  been  of  little  use  to  mod-  ^*«  Produced  upon  the  stage  m  England  m  1863. 

em  scholars,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  condition  MAK'FBEDO^NIA^  It,  pron,  m&n'f r&-dd^n^^ 

of  the  extracts.     It  is  often  possible  to  correct  A  town  in  the  Province  of  Foggia,  Italy,  23  miles 

the  errors  of  Manetho  by  the  aid  of  the  menu-  northeast  of  the  city  of  Foggia  (Map:  Italy,  L 

ments.  Consult:  Boekh,  Manetho  (Berlin,  1845)  ;  6).    It  is  strongly  walled,  and  an  imposing  castle 

Unger,  Chronologie  des  Manetho  (Berlin,  1867)  ;  protects  its   port,   which   is   accessible  only   to 

handy  editions  of  the  text  in  Bunsen,  Egypt's  small  vessels.    Two  miles  west  of  the  town  are 

Place  in  Universal  History,  translation,  vol.  i.  the   ruins   of   ancient   Sipontum,   of   which  the 

(London,  1848-67)  ;  and  in  C.  MUller  (ed.),  His-  Cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  an  edifice  in 

torici  Orasci  Minores  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1870-71).  the  Romanesque  style,  has  been  partly  restored. 

Manetho  is  said  to  have  also  written:  A  Com-  In  the  vicinity  of  Manfredonia  are  some  remark- 

pendium  of  Natural  Science;  Concerning  Feasts;  able  salt  lakes;  figs,  almonds,  and  carobs  are  ex- 

On  the  Preparation  of  Kyphi  ( i.e.  aromatic  frank-  tensively  exported.     The  town  dates  from  1263, 

incense) .    Whether  these  works  were  spurious,  as  but  its  industrial  growth  was  checked  by  the 

is  undoubtedly  the  Apotelesmata^  an  astronomical  Turks,  who  pillaged  it  in  1620.    Population,  in 

work  of  the  Christian  time,   cannot  be   deter-  1901   (commtme),  12,188. 

mined;  another  'Manethonian'  book,  the  fifo^^^^^  MANGABEY,     mftn'gft-bl     (a    geographical 

(i.e.  dofif  star),  is  clear Iv  spurious,  as  it  is  dedi-  -«»-« w».*p*. * ,     xuou  j^a  ui     \»    j^j^^Lt^yMux^A 

cated  to^ the  Emperor  Augustus.  J'*™«  "^  Madagascar  erroneously  applied  by  Buf- 

^             ^  fon  to  an  animal  which  is  not  found  in  the  isl- 

MANETTIy  m&-net^t^,  Gianozzo.    An  Italian  and) .    Any  one  of  a  group  of  three  or  four  species 

humanist.     See  Gianozzo  ALlxetti.  of  West  African  monkeys   forming  the   genus 

MAN'PBED    (c.1232-66).     King  of   Naples  Cercooebus   which  ia  related  to  the  pienona  on 

and  Sicily  from  1258  to  126«.    He  was  a  natural  «"«  "?*.*"'*.*?  ^^*k'?*"*'>T  %^^  A^ti^ 

son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.    On  his  father's  {ITthlftew.^  hTJ^S!^  „7  fh/h«^4^of  ^ 

death,  in  1250,  he  received  the  Principality  of  Ta.  ''y  *•"*  backwar^.  direction  of  the  hairs  of  the 

.   '     J  .*_  .J,.  .v„ .  ».,•    »rri«K-«*i.«-  crown,  and  stnkmely  by  having  whit*  eveuds; 

rentum,  and  m  the  absence  of  his  half-brother,  u      i       +v„  -re  freauentlv  called  "whit^velid 

Conrad  IV.,  acted  as  regent  in  Italy.  After  Con-  3jf'51  ^^   '  Ko^  s^i^  ^m^^S 

',!'^y^^'\'""r^'I^':^,ftr^vJX'  ^^^  g^ens   ^erit'^Tar^  aT^ 

lia  for  his  nephew  Conradm  (q.v.).    Pope  Alex-  „„|^.„^  ^«  *    «^,,o;^»  ««^  »««^i«  ^^d«\   »  4^1.^ 

ander    IV.    caused    a    crusade^  to    be    Reached  !!i'^  "'^J^*??^^  "if^JL!^^        It  i^ 

•    J.  u'       u  i,  Tijr     *  ^j    ^i-^^Azi^  ^.,.«..:..»  i.:<i  sooty  mancabev  {Uercoceous  fuiigtnosus).    it  is 

against  him,  but  ^tanfred,  steadily  pursuing  his  f  black  in 'color,  and  has  the  singuUr  habit 

Victorious   career,   became,   m    1257,   master   of  .  «i,.«^„„  Uo  ♦„:!  „i„„„„  +>.w^«r«  <r/^^^<.«^  a««* 

the  whole  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     On  ?4^S^^^«  Plat^  Tmo^  o^^  JS 

the  rumor  of  Conradin's  death  he  was  crowned  wnp^                                monkeys  op  the  uu) 

King  of  Palermo,  August  10,  1258,  and  imme-  ^OKii>. 

diately  afterwards  was  excommunicated  by  the  MANGAIiDAK,  mSn'gftl-dfin^  A  town  of 
Pope,  together  with  his  adherents,  among  whom  Luzon,  Philippines,  in  the  Province  of  Pangasi- 
were  the  first  prelates  of  the  Kingdom.  Man-  nftn,  situated  near  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
frcd  invaded  the  Papal  dominions,  levied  heavy  Lingay6n,  about  13  miles  northeast  of  Lingay^n 
contributions  from  them,  and  made  himself  (Map:  Philippine  Islands,  E  3).  It  is  con- 
master  of  the  whole  of  Tuscany.  His  power  now  nected  by  highroads  with  the  principal  places 
seemed  secure,  especially  as'  he  married  his  of  the  province  and  is  to  be  on  the  proposed  north- 
daughter  Constance  to  Peter  of  Aragon,  while  em  e3rtension  of  the  Manila-Dagup&ii  Bailroad. 
he  himself  married  the  sister  of  the  Greek  Em-  Population,  in  1896,  16,143. 
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XANGALOBE,  m&o'g&lOi/,  or  MANGA- 
liTTRy  mAo'gA-lae;]/.  The  capital  of  the  district 
of  South  Kanaxa,  Madras,  British  India,  407  miles 
south-southeast  of  Bombay,  on  the  Arabian  Sea 
(Map:  India,  B  6).  The  residential  section  of 
the  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  several  hills 
which  afford  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea  and 
the  thickly  forested  surrounding  region.  It  has 
a  German  mission  where  instruction  is  given  in 
the  different  crafts,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Gov- 
ernment coUece  and  the  Jesuit  College  of  Saint 
Aloysius,  both  of  which  are  connected  with 
Madras  University.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on 
in  coffee,  nuts,  and  pepper,  and  various  grades  of 
cloth  are  manufactured.  Mangalore  is  renowned 
for  the  brave  resistance  its  little  garrison  of- 
fered the  army  of  Tippu  Sahib  in  1782-83.  Popu- 
lation, in  1891,  40,922;  in  1901,  44,108. 

KAN^GAN^  jAiiES  (known  as  James  Ciab- 
ENCE  Manoan)  (1803-49).  An  Irish  poet,  bom 
in  Dublin,  May  1,  1803.  He  served  for  ten  years, 
first  in  a  scrivener's  and  then  in  an  attorney's 
office,  and  in  spite  of  many  hardships  learned 
Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  German. 
Subsequentlv  he  was  employed  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College  and  in  the  office  of  the  Irish 
ordnance  survey.  Weakened  by  dissipation,  he 
died  of  cholera,  June  20,  1849.  Mangan  holds 
the  first  rank  among  the  Irish  song  writers  of 
his  day.  Consult:  Poems  (incomplete),  ed.  by 
Mitchel  (New  York,  1859)  ;  and  O'Donoghue, 
Life  and  Writings  (London,  1897). 

MAN^GANESE  (Neo-Lat.  manganesium,  an 
arbitrary  variant  of  magnesium,  magnesium) .  A 
metallic  clement  first  isolated  by  Gahn  in  1774. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  Pliny  was  ac- 
quainted with  pyrolusite,  or  manganese  dioxide, 
and  assuming  it  to  be  a  variety  of  magnetic 
iron  ore,  which  was  called  lapis  magnesius,  he 
called  the  manganese  compound  magnesia.  Basil 
Valentine  and  later  chemists  regarded  jthe  com- 
pound as  an  ore  of  iron,  and  mentioned  its  use 
in  glass-making  under  tjie  name  of  lapis  man- 
ganensis.  That  the  comoound  really  contains 
no  iron  was  first  shown  oy  Pott  in  1740,  and 
later  researches  by  Scheele  and  Bergman  estab- 
lished the  fact  of  its  being  a  distinct  chemical 
species.  The  name  magnesium,  at  first  applied 
to  its  isolated  metal,  was  changed  to  manganese 
by  Buttmann  in  1808. 

Manganese  ores  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States,  notably  in  California,  Colorado, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and 
Virginia,  but  the  deposits  have  nowhere  proved  to 
be  sufficiently  extensive  to  supply  the  domestic 
requirements.  Gne  of  the  largest  mines,  situated 
near  Crimora,  Augusta  County,  Va.,  has  been 
operated  for  nearly  fifty  years  and  is  still  pro- 
ductive. The  ore  occurs  in  pockets  in  a  thick  bed 
of  clay,  and  is  mined  by  the  hydraulic  process. 
There  are  similar  occurrences  of  manganese  in 
Bartow  County,  Ga.,  and  at  other  localities 
along  the  Appalachian  Mountain  system.  (Colo- 
rado is  an  important  producer  of  low-grade  man- 
ffanese  ores  which  carry  a  large  percentage  of 
iron.  The  total  output  of  the  United  States  in 
1901  was  11,995  long  tons,  valued  at  $116,722. 
In  addition  there  was  a  production  of  574,489 
long  tons  of  manganiferous  iron  ore.  Enormous 
deposits  of  manganese  are  found  in  Southern 
Russia  and  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil. 
Small  quantities  of  manganese  are  also  present 


in  certain  mineral  waters,  in  many  plants,  etpe* 
cially  the  cereals  and  vegetables  used  as  human 
food,  and  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere. The  metal  itself  is  readily  obtained  by 
reducing  the  oxide  with  carbon,  or  by  heating 
manganeee  chloride  with  metallic  sodium.  Man- 
ganese (symbol  Mn;  atomic  weight,  55)  is  a 
very  hard,  grayish- white  metal  with  a  reddish 
lustre.  It  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  not  mal- 
leable. Its  specific  gravity  varies  between  6.89 
and  7.99.  Its  melting  pomt  is  about  1897°  C. 
(about  3447''  F.).  The  metal  itself  has  no  uses, 
but  forms  valuable  alloys  with  aluminum,  copper, 
iron,  and  mercury.  Those  with  iron,  containing 
from  8  to  80  per  cent,  of  manganese,  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  under  the  names  of 
Spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese.  The  presence 
of  manganese  in  iron  and  steel  is  said  greatly 
to  increase  their  elasticity  and  hardness,  and 
even  one  per  cent,  of  manganese  will  render  cast 
steel  more  tenacious. 

With  oxygen  manganese  forms  several  oxides, 
including  a  monoxide  (MnO),  a  sesquioxide 
(MnA)>  a  dioxide  (MnO.),  a  trioxide  (MnO.), 
and  a  heptoxide  (Mn,Or).  Besides  these,  a 
number  of  intermediate  oxides  are  believed  to 
exist.  The  most  important  of  the  oxides 
is  the  dioxide  or  peroxide,  which  occurs  native  as 
pyrolusite  and  is  the  'black  manganese'  of  com- 
merce, a  substance  largely  used  in  the  manufiic- 
ture  of  chlorine  (q.v.),-and  in  the  preparation  of 
oxygen  (q.v.),  as  well  as  in  the  making  of 
black  enamel  for  pottery,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  glass.  The  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  or 
manganic  oxide,  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral 
braunite,  or,  in  a  hydrated  form  (Mn.Ha04),  as 
the  mineral  manganite.  The  monoxide  of  man- 
ganese, or  manganous  oxide,  occurs  in  nature  aa 
the  mineral  manganosite,  or,  in  a  hydrated  form 
(MnH.O|),  as  the  mineral  pyrochroite.  It  is  the 
manganese  salts  corresponding  to  this  oxide  that 
are  found,  always  together  with  iron  salts,  in 
mineral  water  and  in  the  organisms  of  animals 
and  plants.  For  the  trioxide  of  manganese,  see 
Manganic  and  Permanganic  Acids. 

While  salts  have  been  obtained  corresponding 
to  several  of  the  oxides  of  manganese,  many  of 
those  salts  are  unstable  and  hardly  deserve  men- 
tion. Manganous  chloride,  MnCl.,  is  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  manganese 
dioxide.  To  isolate  the  chloride  from  the  solu- 
tion thus  obtained,  the  latter  is  evaporated  until 
it  contains  no  more  free  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
part  of  it  (about  one-quarter)  is  precipitated 
with  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  precipi- 
tate (manganous  carbonate)  is  washed  with 
water  and  added  to  the  rest  of  the  solution,  and 
the  latter  is  kept  boiling  for  some  time.  On 
cooling,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  :s 
allowed  to  evaporate,  hydrated  manganese  chlo- 
ride separating  out  in  the  cryntalline  state.  When 
freed  from  its  water  of  crystallization,  man- 
ganous chloride  forms  pink  crystals  that  may  be 
distilled  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  The  chloride 
is  used  for  the  production  of  a  brown  color  in 
calico  printing  and  is  employed,  in  small  quan- 
tities, in  certain  operations  of  analytical  chem- 
istry. Manganous  sulphate.  MnSO*,  or  rather  the 
hydrated  form,  MnSO*  -f  4H/).  may  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  manganese 
dioxide.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  and  is  official  in 
the  pharmacopoeia.     For  other  important  eom« 
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pounds  of  manganese,  see  Manganic  and  Pkb-  with  one  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (another  ozidiz- 

iLANGANio  Acids.  ing  agent),  the  two  substances  give  up  part  of 

MANGANIO  ANB  PEBMANGANIG  their  oxygen  simultaneously,  so  that  both  are 
ACIBSy  HjMnO*  and  HMnO*,  respectively.  Two  reduced  at  the  same  time.  The  oxidizing  power 
important  acid  compounds  of  manganese.  The  of  potassium  permanganate  is  considerably  in- 
former is  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  is  well  creased  in  the  presence  of  acids.  Among  the 
known  in  the  form  of  certain  of  its  salts,  termed  uses  of  the  permanganate  may  be  mentioned  its 
manganates.  The  most  important  of  these  are  use  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen,  its  use  as  a 
the  manganates  of  potassium  (K,Mn04)  and  hleaching  agent,  its  use  in  the  purification  of 
barium  (BaMn04).  Potassium  manganate  is  ob-  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  its  use 
tained  by  fusing  manganese  dioxide  with  ca\is-  iu  photography,  and  finally  its  use  as  a  disin- 
tic  potash  and  potassium  chlorate;  on  cooling,  fectant,  deodorant^  and  antiseptic  in  medicine, 
the  mass  is  dissolved  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  It  is  employed  as  a  deodorant  for  bed-pans  and 
water,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  ^8  *  wash  for  the  hands,  the  solution  commonly 
in  vacuo.  The  salt  thus  obtained  is  unstable,  used  being  known  as  *Ck>ndy's  red  fluid.'  In  a 
being  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  or  even  by  very  dilute  form  it  may  be  used  as  a  mouth- 
an  excess  of  water,  into  potassium  permanganate  wash  or  gargle  and  as  an  injection  in  cases  of 
(see  further  below),  caustic  potash,  and  man-  gonorrhoeal  and  other  morbid  discharges.  Ac- 
ganese  dioxide.  It  is  this  reaction  that  causes  cording  to  some  authors,  if  given  internally  in  the 
the  well-known  change  of  color  in  solutions  of  form  of  pills,  potassium  permanganate  has  an 
potassium  manganate.  The  manganate  of  barium  action  much  like  that  of  the  salts  of  iron.  The 
is  obtained  by  heating  barium  oxide  with  man-  permanganate  of  sodium  is  very  similar  to  that 
ganese  dioxide;  it  may  be  used  as  a  green  pig-  of  potassium,  and  is  prepared  by  an  analogous 
ment.  Manganic  anhydride,  or  manganese  tri-  method.  In  the  arts,  sodium  permanganate  is 
oxide  (MnO,),  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  often  employed  in  phioe  of  the  potassium  salt, 
potassium  permanganate  in  strong  sulpuric  acid  but  the  latter  alone  is  employed  in  chemical 
and  heating  the  solution.  analysis.      Permanganic   anhydride,    or    manga- 

Permanganic   acid   may   be   obtained    in  the  nese  heptoxide,  Mn/),,  is  extremely  unstable, 

uncombined  state  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  MAN'GANITE  (from  mangan-ese,  from  Neo- 

on  barium  permanganate ;  but  the  resulting  solu-  Lat.  manganeaium,  arbitrarily  altered  from  mag- 

tion  decomposes  with  extreme  readiness  and  hence  nesium ) .     A  hydrated  manganese  peroxide  that 

the  acid  cannot  be  isolated  from  it.     The  solu-  ^^g  |^  submetallic  lustre,  and  is  dark  steel-gray  to 

tion  is  deep-red  in  color  and  has  powerful  oxidiz-  iron-black  in  color.     It  usually  occurs  in  veins 

ing  and  bleaching  properties.     The  most  impor-  associated  with  calcite  and  barite  in  the  older 

tant  among  the  permanganaiea,  or  salts  of  per-  rocks.     Manganite  is  found  in  the  Harz,  Thu- 

manganic  acid,  is  the  permanganate   of  potas-  ringia,   Sweden,   Norway,   England,   and   in   the 

sium    (KMnO^),    which    forms    long    prismatic  United  States  at  various  localities  in  Michigan 

crystals  having  a  deep-red  color  by  transmitted  and  Colorado.    In  common  with  other  manganese 

light  and  a  green  metallic  lustre.    It  may  be  pre-  minerals  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys, 

pared  by  heating  one  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  as   spiegeleisen   and   ferromanganese,   and   as   a 

with  an  alkali  and  potassium  chlorate  or  some  coloring  material  in  calico  printing  and  dyeing; 

other  oxidizing  agent,  and  heating  the  resulting  for  coloring  glass  and  pottery,  and  in  the  manu- 

mass  with   water,   when   manganese   dioxide   is  facture  of   paints. 

often   employed    «,n.Uts    in   addin/A-i-  ^"J^^  XTphilip^uie'lslLZTiK    S^ii 

chlorate  to  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  addrag  ^."     r^        IiL  a«„«  id;„„,  -d^^j    it  ^;i1„  o^«*i» 

4s»^ur  ^r.^A,,,^A   ^:n»*oi    ^^r^^r^lc^^  A\k^\Aa,  frt  situatcd  ou  the  Agno  River  Road,  17  miles  soutn 

tflo^Tot^y,^^^li^''l^Z^^t^l^^  ofLingay^n.  P^Ution,  about  10,150. 
residue  to  a  semi-liquid  condition,  allowing  to  MANGE  (OF.  mangeue,  mangue,  manjue, 
cool,  dissolving  the  resulting  mass  in  hot  water,  menjue,  itch,  voracity,  food,  from  Lat.  mandu- 
and  passing  into  the  solution  a  current  of  carbonic  care,  to  chew,  devour) .  A  disease  of  horses,  dogs, 
acid  gas,  until  the  transformation  appears  to  be  and  cattle,  similar  to  scab  in  sheep,  and  itch  or 
complete.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  through  acariasis  in  the  human  subject,  resulting  from  the 
guncotton,  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  al-  attacks  of  minute  mites,  which  burrow  in  the  skin, 
lowed  to  crystallize.  In  the  solid  state,  as  well  especially  if  it  be  dirty  and  scurfy,  cause  much 
as  in  concentrated  solutions,  potassium  perman-  irritation,  heat,  and  itching,  and  tne  eruption  of 
ganate  is  very  readily  decomposed.  Mixed  with  minute  pimples,  with  dryness,  scurfiness,  bald- 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  solid  potassium  per-  ness,  and  bleaching  of  the  skin.  The  treatment 
manganate  can  be  ignited  by  striking.  Mixed  consists  in  destroying  the  mites  and  insuring  the 
with  charcoal,  it  can  be  ignited  by  moderate  heat-  cleanliness  and  health  of  the  skin,  both  of  which 
ing.  Its  saturated  solution  (one  part  in  16  objects  are  effected  by  washing  the  parta  tbor- 
parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperature)  decom-  oughly  every  second  day  with  soft  soap  and 
poses  on  the  application  of  gentle  heat  and  water,  and  dressing  daily  with  sulphur  or  mild 
even  on  standing  for  some  time  at  ordinary  tem-  mercurial  ointments,  or  with  a  solution  ccmtain- 
peratures.  Even  in  dilute  solution  potassium  ing  four  grains  either  of  corrosive  sublimate  or 
permanganate  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  arsenic  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Castor-oil  seeds, 
and  upon  this  are  based  many  of  its  uses  in  bruised  and  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  butter- 
medicine,  analytical  chemistry,  and  the  arts,  milk,  are  very  successfully  used  by  the  native 
Sugar  and  many  other  organic  substances  are  Indian  farriers.  Where  the  heat  and  itching  are 
readily  oxidized  by  it.  Potassium  iodide  (in  great,  as  is  often  the  case  in  dogs,  a  few  drops 
solution) is  converted  by  it  into  potassium  iodate.  of  tincture  of  belladonna  may  be  added  to  the 
If  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  mixed  usual  dressing,  or  applied  with  a  little  glycerin. 
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Where  the  general  health  is  indifferent,  as  in 
chronic  cases,  the  patient  should  be  liberally  fed, 
kept  clean  and  comfortable,  have  an  occasional 
alterative  dose  of  any  simple  saline  medicine, 
such  as  nitre  or  common  salt,  and  a  course  of 
such  tonics  as  iron  or  arsenic.  Cleanliness  and 
occasional  washing  and  brushing  maintain  thi^ 
akin  in  a  healthy  state,  and  thus  prevent  its 
becoming  a  suitable  place  for  the  mites.  The 
most  suitable  and  convenient  method  for  treat- 
ing the  so-called  psoroptic  scabies  or  mange  of 
cattle  is  to  build  large  dipping  vats  and  plunge 
the  affected  cattle  into  a  dip  containing  lime  and 
sulphur. 

MANGEL-WtlBZEL,  m&Q'^l-yrHr'z'l  (Qer., 
beet- root),  or  Fieild  Beet.  A  general  name  for 
the  varieties  of  the  common  beet  {Beta  vulgaris), 
now  extensively  grown  in  temperate  climates, 
especially  in  Europe,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Formerly  only  garden  varieties 
of  the  beet  were  grown,  but  during  the  last  cen- 
tury larger,  coarser  varieties  suitable  for  fodder 

came  into  promi- 
nence. The  different 
varieties  of  field 
beets  are  generally 
divided  into  four 
groups :  first,  accord- 
ing to  their  shape, 
which  is  either  long 
or  more  or  less  glob- 
ular ;  and  second, 
their  exterior  color, 
red  or  yellow.  The 
long  red  and  long 
yellow  varieties  pro- 
duce the  heaviest 
yields,  but  are  usu- 
ally coarse  and 
fibrous  and  of  low 
feeding  value  as 
compared  with  other 
varieties.  A  num- 
ber of  varieties  of 
this  group  with 
twisted  roots  are 
known  as  the  ox- 
horn  varieties;  the 
MA»oKL-wuB«BL.  intermediate    forms, 

also  known  as  gate  post  varieties,  have  large 
oval  roots  with  red,  yellow,  or  orange  skins. 
The  tankard  varieties,  which  are  of  uniform 
width  except  at  the  abruptly  tapering  extrem- 
ities, are  shorter  than  either  the  long  or  the 
intermediate  varieties.  The  mangel-wurzel  is 
best  adapted  to  deep  clayey  loam  soils,  moist 
but  well  drained,  well  tilled,  and  rich  in  plant 
food.  In  countries  where  this  root  has  a  place 
in  the  rotation  of  crops  a  hea\'v  dressing  of 
hamyard  manure  is  incorporated  in  the  soil 
before  planting  the  seed,  which  is  done  in  early 
spring.  Six  or  eight  pounds  of  seed  are  used 
to  the  acre  in  drills  about  two  feet  apart,  the 
distance  between  the  plants  in  a  row  beins:  about 
one  foot.  To  insure  quick  and  equal  germination, 
the  seed  is  often  steeped  in  warm  water  before 
planting.  Close  planting  gives  smaller  and 
relatively  more  nutritious  roots.  During  the 
growing  season  the  crop  is  hoed  by  means  of  the 
cultivator  or  the  hand-hoe  to  keep  the  surface 
loose  and  free  from  weeds.  Since  the  roots  are 
injured  by  frost,  the  harvesting  should  be  done 
before  freezing  occurs,  the  roots  being  dug  by 
¥oL.  Xll.— 6L 


hand  or  lifted  with  an  implement  designed  for  the 
purpose ;  and  if  properly  harvested  without  bruis- 
ing, which  induces  decay,  and  well  stored  in  a 
cool  cellar  or  i|i  pits,  they  will  keep  till  late  in 
the  spring.  The  yield  usually  ranges  from  18  to 
25  tons  per  acre.  Feeding  value  of  mangel-wurzel 
averages  the  following  percentage  composition: 
water,  90.9;  protein,  1.4;  fat,  0.2;  nitrogen-free 
extract,  5.5;  crude  fibre,  0.9;  and  ash,  1.1.  Like 
most  roots,  they  are  very  succulent.  The  food 
value  is  chiefiy  dependent  upon  the  starch  and 
other  carbohydrates  making  up  the  nitrogen- 
free  extract.  Roots  of  all  kinds  are  much  more 
commonly  fed  in  Europe  than'  in  the  United 
States.  In  Great  Britain  they  replace  much  of  the 
forage  and  grain  in  the  ration  of  stock,  as  much 
as  20  pounds  being  fed  daily  to  sheep,  and  100 
pounds  to  cattle.  Mangel-wurzel  are  chiefly  used 
in  the  United  States  to  give  variety  to  the  ration 
and  are  fed  in  smaller  quantities.  Tliey  are  most 
often  fed  to  dairy  cows^  20  to  30  pounds  being  a 
fair  daily  allowance.  They  are  sometimes  fed  to 
sheep,  and  boiled  and  mixed  with  meal  they  fur- 
nish  good  feed  for  pigs.  Like  other  roots,  they 
should  be  sliced  for  sheep,  and  sliced  or  pulped 
for  cattle.  Some  feeders  believe  that  they  are 
valuable  not  because  they  themselves  induce 
greater  gains,  but  because  they  stimulate  the  ap- 
petite for  other  feeds  and  tend  to  keep  the  ani- 
mal in  good  physical  condition. 

M AN^aiN,  Edward  ( 1 7  72- 1 852 ) .  An  English 
writer  on  literary  topics,  born  in  London, 
July  15,  1772.  He  went  to  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1793,  and  M.A. 
in  1795.  Entering  the  Irish  Church,  he  held  pre- 
bendal  stalls  in  Killaloe  Cathedral,  and  in  Saint 
Patrick's,  Dublin.  Having  a  comfortable  income, 
he  passed  most  of  his  time  at  Bath,  where  he 
became  known  for  his  pleasing  conversation  and 
literary  attainments.  He  died  at  Bath,  October 
17,  1852.  Among  his  publications  are:  The, 
Deserted  City,  or  Bath  in  Summer,  a  parody 
on  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  (1805);  An 
Essay  on  Light  Reading  (1808)  ;  Utopia  Found: 
An  Apology  for  Irish  Absentees  (1813)  ;  An  In- 
tercepted Epistle  from  a  Person  in  Bath  to  His 
Friend  in  London  (three  editions,  1815)  ;  Pioz- 
ziana:  Recollections  of  Mrs.  Piozsi  (1833)  ;  Va- 
garies in  Verse  (1835);  Miscellaneous  Essays 
'(1851). 

KAKGLE  (Dutch  mangel;  connected  with 
Ger.  Mange,  mangle,  Icel.  mangi,  mangonel,  from 
ML.  manganum,  from  Gk.  fidyyayov,  munganon, 
instrument  for  throwing  stones).  A  machine 
for  smoothing  linen  and  cotton  goods,  such  as 
tablecloths,  sheets,  etc.,  after  washing,  by  pass- 
ing between  rollers.     See  Laundbt  Machineby. 

MANOO,  mfio^gft  (from  Malay  maflggd,  Tamil 
mdnkf  mango-fruit),  Mangifera.  A  genus  of 
about  25  species  of  evergreen  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Anacardiaceie,  natives  of  India  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  The  common  mango  {Mangi- 
fera indica)  is  a  spreading  tree  of  rapid  growth, 
which  attains  a  height  of  40  feet  or  more,  but 
whose  undivided  trunk  is  rarely  more  than  10 
feet  long.  The  foliage  is  very  dense,  forming  a 
welcome  shade.  Its  leaves  are  entire,  lanceolate, 
shining,  six  to  eight  inches  long.  The  flowers  are 
rather  small,  reddish  white  or  yellow,  borne  in 
dense  panicles.  The  fruit  is  more  or  less  kidney- 
shaped,  smooth,  varying  in  size  and  color  with 
different  varieties,  and  contains  a  large  flattened 
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atone  nearly  as  long  aa  the  fruit.  The  ahell  of  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  large  plum.  There  are 
the  seed  ia  rough  and  fibrous;  in  aonie  of  the  numerous  varieties,  some  of  which  are  sweet, 
poorer  varieties  the  fibres  are  very  abundant  and  others  aour.  Hangifera  aylcotica  also  bears  aa 
apparently  maiie  up  a  considerable  portion  of  edible  fruit  esteemed  by  the  natives  in  fndia. 
tlie  fruit.  In  the  clioicer  kinds  the  pulp  is  niore  It  is  often  dried  and  kept  tor  medicinal  pur- 
solid  and  rather  free  of  fibres.  This  tree  exlsta  poses.  The  wood  of  the  different  species  is  gray, 
in  nature  in  India,  where  it  extends  up  the  Hima-  rather  soft,  and  used  for  building  purposes, 
layas  to  elevations  of  3500  feet  or  more.  It  has  Canoes  and  boats  are  made  of  the  timber  of  the 
been  extensively  introduced  into  other  regions,  so  common  mango,  and  when  well  seasoned  it  makes 
that  now  it  is  cultivated  in  neartv  all  tropical     good  packing  coses. 

and  subtropical  countries.  In  India  there  ars  mANOO-BIBD.  A  bird  frequenting  mango 
said  to  be  more  than  150  cultivated  varieties,  the  ^^^,  ^^^  in  Jamaica,  a  humming-bW  (W 
Iruit  of  some  weighing  a  pound  or  more.     AH  ^^  mango)  ;   (2)   in  India,  an  oriole  (Orioliu 

parts  of  the  tree   have  a   turpentine   fragrance,     i^undoo) 
and  in  some  varieties  the  flavor  of  turpentine  in 

the  fruit  is  very  pronounced.  Others  are  with-  JCANGO-FISH  {ao  called  because  it  makes  lU 
out  it  and  are  highlv  prized  for  deHserts,  being  appearance  in  April,  about  the  same  time  as  the 
luscious,  sweet,  or  with  •  alight  acidity.  The  un-  mangos).  A  small  perch-liko  fish  (Pofynemv* 
ripe  fruits  are  uaed  tor  pickles,  Huces,  etc.,  and  plebijus)  which  abounds  along  the  shores  of 
Southeastern  Asia,  and  in  India  enters  bays  and 
river-mouths  at  the  season  when  the  mango- 
fruits  grow  ripe.  It  repreaentH  a  distinct  but 
aniall  group  of  tropical  fishes  ( Rhegnopteri ) ,  of 
which  several  species  are  known  under  the  fam- 
ily name  'threadBns,'  or  Polynemide,  The  most 
prominent  among  many  distinguishing  character* 
of  the  group  is  the  fact  that  the  actinosts  of  the 
pectoral  fina  are  of  three  forms,  two  of  thcin 
normal,  supporting  the  pectoral  fin;  one  loil<^- 
tudinal,  without  rays;  and  the  fourth  a  plate 
on  tbe  coracoid  supporting  free  and  sepiirJte 
rays,  three  to  ten  In  numi«r,  according  to  tbe 
species.  These  tree  rays  are  filameata  trailing 
from  the  throat,  sometimes  longer  than  the 
body,  each  under  muscular  control;  and  th^ 
serve  as  feelers,  for  these  fishes  not  only  crem 
about  in  muddy  estuaries,  but  are  nearly  blind. 
owing  to  the  normal  growth  of  films  over  the 
eyes.  Several  species  occur  in  tropical  Ameri- 
can waters.  One  IPoIydactglua  Virginicua),  the 
•barbu'  or  "barbudo'  (q.v.)  of  West  Indian  fish- 
ermen, is  an  important  tood-flah  in  Cuba,  aod 
was  called  'mango-flsh'  in  the  old  books.  Cod- 
ault:  Gunther,  Introduction  lo  the  Study  of  Fitha 
(Edinburgh.  1880)  ;  Kirsch,  AiiTiaU  of  tfce  Xeic 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  v.    (New  York, 


MAHOOLDT,   mBn'gait.   Haics   Kabl  Ektl 
vo!<    (1824-68).     A  German  economist,  bom  in 

iiiKoo(M«iw/ftr«indiM).  Dresden.     He  studied  law  and  political   science 

the  kernels  are  often   roasted  and  eaten.     They  "'  Leipzifr,  Geneva    and  Tubingen^  «nd   in   IMS 

„       ,   ...  .,         J  -     ,!„.„     (      .,  1,     .„  „    i  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  indus- 

.re  nulnl.on,  .nd  ra  Umn,  ol  .laral,  .«  mri  JtS^ony.  tal  w..  preventtd  by  «h..^ 

^     r..  'i»..J2™M..     l™.i™  '    ™   S  m    II"    .dmlriimiio.    from    ,.„Yi„g    o»l   th. 

much  attention  is  given  its  cultivation  in  that  „      ..           ,  .     .„„  .          ..,.  <_  ^  i.-     t    ,.         ^ 

Hro.,B.o.il  the  «>.t  Indit.  a.d  to  «.me  txtent  t"K™>»""-P'™".  »  "^'"•''„'"  ™  'J' ,™ 

..         1.1-1          J  .-.  .-*       .        r-.  i_*  to    ftnalvze    fullv    the    phenomena    ol    business 

m  »„tb.rn  1  or.d.  and  C.l.lora,..     E.ljM;;"!;  °           'f    j     J  ^     ^^        .nraordtar,  pra- 

«ld  l,„.  m  Florida  have  b.,™,  a,  ™n,  a,  BOOO  f                     ,                                 GMtb,B,a.  aad  i. 

Irmt,   m   a   wa™      Th,   trera   ar«   propaealrf  ,          ,„.';,u^   ,„   n.  ih,|,   rf   p„,i,|o.|   ,ad 

.,ll,cr  from  .™do,b,,.a,ob,OBo/oho,«  van,.  ^     Univehlty  ol   Treiburj. 

t,™  ,.,oo  viBoroo,  .oodl.OE  .  ook^    Ot  Ibo  otbor  p„bll.brf  bl,   amd!h.  d„  TM,- 

.p«.,..  ./o.j.frro  /o;,rfo    ca  lod  Ih,  b™  m,u-  „;„,„,„„,,',,„,  .  t„,tl„  .,  ,d„|„bl.  otar- 

BO  1.  a  laree  tree  native  ot  Malaeea  and  v  einil.v.  '                            ^    ,       conlribntioa. 

Ibe  lr,,,l     «b,eh   ha.   a   peenba,  cbar.elen.t.o  ,    ,j    ,j            ,  o,m,an  eoonon,ic. 

odor  and  flavor,  la  biffhlv  eateemed  by  the  natives,  ' 

and   is  cultivated  thron(r)iout  Tndia.     Vongife-  HANGOK,   or  KANOOHSL.     A  mediffval 

ro  nppoiilifolia,  by  some  liotaniats  called  Boula  implement  of  warfare,  similar  to  the  ballista, 

h«™i«niro,  is  a  n-ide.»prcadinB  lofty  tree  which  nsed  for  throwing  stones  and  other  missiles.   Sea 

grows  wild  in  Burma.    It  bears  an  edible  yellow  Astii.leby. 


KAiraONI.  T9T  KAJrOBOVE  SWAMP. 

KAHOOm,  voAagl/ae,  or  AKQONI.  Zulu  of  Asia,  and  hag  boen  BucceBafully  introduced 
intrudera  into  the  Nyasaa  region.  British  South  into  some  other  tropical  countriefl. 
Central  Africa.  They  number  about  230,000  and  KJUrOBOVE  (from  Malay  maAggi-maUggi, 
are  descendant^  of  a  Zulu  tribe  ivbich  uiigrated  mangrove;  influenced  by  popular  etyraoloET  with 
from  Zululand  and  crM»ed  the  Zambezi  about  „a„gi,  and  grovt,  in  allusion  to  itu  ipreading  by 
182o.  founding  a  kingdom  aoutheast  of  Lake  the  formation  of  new  stews),  HAisopAcni.  Afre- 
Tanganyika.  Thence  they  migrated  west  of  lake  „ua  „(  pja„tg  of  the  natural  order  Rhizophoraceas 
Nyawa,  where  they  established  three  separate  ,.hich  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  ail  tropical 
kingdoms.  These  military  migrations  are  char-  ^^d  natives  of  coasts,  particularly  about  the 
•cteriatic  of  the  Zulus,  who  have  been  the  causa  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  grow  in  the  mud, 
of  far-reaching  ethnic  displacemenU  in  Africa  „„d  ,„„„  ^  ^l^,^  thicket  do™  to  and  within  the 
In  their  movemenU  they  eliminated  the  men,  and  ^ea.  even  to  low-water  mark.  The  coast  and  keys 
by  marriages  with  the  women  of  the  «)nquered  „,  southern  Florida  abound  in  mangroves.  Mwit 
tribes,  themselves  became  greatly  modified,  espe-     „f    ^y,^  i^g    g^nj    do„„    roots    from    their 

cially  in  language.  The  aristocracy  of  the  Man-  branches,  and  thus  rapidly  extend  over  large 
gom    perpetuate   the   Zulu   customs,  while  their  ,      The  club-like  s^s  have  the  peculiarity 

language   is   that  of   theu  mothers.     Thus  they     „,  germinating  while  still  attached  to  the  parent 
wear  the  apron  of  cat  tails,  and  when  engaged  m     branch,  a  long  thick  radicle  proceeding  from  the 
^t     kllts   of   skins   around   the  waist   or  over     ,^j    „j   extending   rapidly   downward  till  the 
the   left  shoulder  and  a  headdress  of  raven  and     (^uit  falls  off,   and   is  ^uiAly  imbedded  in  the 
cock     feathers,    and    carry    clubs    and    stabbing     „,„d,      pnly   three   or   four   species   are   known, 
aaaajpiia,   the   shafts   of   the   latter   being   orna-     j^       ,^  ^,  ^^^^^^  ^^  except  for  fuel  and  Un- 
mented  with  goatskin.     The  oval  shield  of  ante- 
lope  or  cowskin,  like  that  of  the  Zulu  and  Mata- 
belea,  is  also  carried.    They  wear  a  profusion  of 
personal  ornaments,  strips  of  hide  with  long  hair 
aecured  around  the  leg  and  upper  arm.  armleti 
of  elephant  toe-naila  and  ivoiT^,  and  charms  in 
sheila,   ante]  ope -boms,   or  beaded   leather   cases. 
■    The  Zulu  head  ring  of  plaited  hair  and  wax  is 
sometimes  seen  and  the  ears  are  bored  to  hold 
blocks  of  polished  wctod  or  ivory.    The  Manponi 
■re  flne  specimens  of  men  and  carry  themselves 
well.    The  chief  owns  the  herds  of  cattle,  while 
the   flocks   of   sheep   and   goats   belong   to   indi- 
viduals.    Their  villages  are  large  and  are  com- 
posed  of  circular   wattle  and   daub  houses  sur- 
rounded   by    compounds    fenced    in    with    reedi. 
Their  vegetable  food  consists  of  maia,  sorKhum, 
cassava,  rice,  millet,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  and 
peas.      Cotton,   oil   seeds,   and   tobacco   arc   aluo 
raised.     The  rule  of  the   chief   is  supreme,  but 
there  is  a  numerous  body  of  idunaa  or  councilors, 
whose    advice   is   sought.      These  councilors   are 
assigned  to  various  districts,  for  which  they  are 

responsible  to  the  chief.     The  clan  system   pre-  ,„,,      ^       „ 

vaiTa.     The  religion  of  the  Mangoni  is  the  wor-  Mu-eaova  (Jlfcteopftor.  JT-WM. 

ship  of  ancestors,  and  in  the  cult  ceremonies  and  nin^;  the  wood  of  some  is  hard  and  durable.  The' 
otferings  are  made  to  appease  them.  Several  fruit  of  the  common  mangtove  ( Rhizophora 
grades  of  witch  doctors  are  possessed  of  priestly  Mangle)  is  sweet  and  eatable,  and  its  juice, 
authority;  the  chief  is  high  priest  by  virtue  of  when  fermented,  yields  a  light  wine.  The  bark 
his  office.  The  best  account  of  the  Mangoni  is  is  used  in  tanning.  Sec  Plate  of  MAO.tOLiA  and 
given  by  Robert  Codington  in  the  Oeographieal     Manobove. 

Journal   (London,  1808).  KANOBOVE-HGN.     In  Jamaica,  the  long- 

HASQOON,  MAMOUH.     See  Olchab.  billed   rail    iRalttu   longiroslris),   of  which   the 

MAN'GOSTEEH  (Fr.  Trnnws/'-n  [the  tree],  ^""''  American  clapper  rails  are  varieties.  See 
mangoHtte  [the  fruit],  iro'n  Maliiv  mangotiKla,  *^.„__.__  -.„.____  .  . 
monjis.  the  native  name).  Oarcinla  Mangolana.  MAHOSOVE  SHAFFEB.  A  fUh.  the  gray 
One  of  the  most  delicious  of  all  fruits,  produced  snapper  (q.v.),  so  called  in  Florida  and  the 
by  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Gutliferie.  a  native  Bahamas  because  the  young  abound  in  the  pro- 
of the  Molucca  Islands.  The  tree,  which  rarelv  tection  of  the  mangrove  trcea  which  everywhere 
exceeds  20  feet  in  height,  has  an  erect  tapering     border  the  aeacoast. 

stem,  and  a  regular  form,  somewhat  like  that  MAKQEOVE  BWAMF.  A  plant  formation 
of  a  fir.  The  leaves  are  7  or  B  inches  long,  oval,  common  on  sracoasts  and  tidal  river  shores 
entire,  leathery,  and  shining;  the  flowers  large  in  tropical  and  subtropical  climates.  The  doml- 
with  corolla  of  four  deep  red  petals.  The  fruit,  nant  vegetation  consists  of  mangrove  trees  in- 
which  is  orange-like,  dark  reddish-brown,  spotted  terspersed  with  plants  of  similar  habit.  Thp 
with  yellow  ur  gray,  has  a  thick  rind,  and  is  accumulation  of  dl^bris  and  mud  among  the  roots 
divided  int«ma1Iy  by  thin  partitions  into  sec-  and  trunks  builds  up  the  land  so  that  bays  arc 
ments  like  the  orange.  The  pulp  is  soft  and  filled  and  river  banks  extended  until  the  streams 
juicy,  cooling,  with  a  mixture  of  sweetness  and  are  restricted  to  narrow  channels  between  dense 
•cidity.  and  delicately  flavored.  The  mango-  walls  of  trees  which  completely  conceal  the 
■teen  is  cultivated  in  .Tava  and  in  the  aoutheaet     shores. 
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KAKGXJANGA,  mAn-gw^D^gA.    A  name  used  North  River  and  the  East  River ;  Spuyten  Dnyvil 

for  wild  Malay  tribes  in  the  forests  of  Mindanao.  Creek  and  the  Harlem  River  separate  it  from 

See  Philippine  Islands.  the  mainland  on  the  north  and  northeast.    The 

MANGXn^N,   mkn'g^-lku^,  or   MANGYAN.  «land,    with    tapering    northern    and    southern 

A   wild    Malay-Negrito-Mongoloid    people,    com-  extremities,  a  few  hundred  yards  wide,  is  13% 

prising  many  tribes  on  Mindoro,  Rombl6n,  and  °^»*e\  long,   with  a   maximum   width,   at  Four- 

Tablas  islands;   the  separate  tribes  have  many  teenth  Street,  of  2%  miles,  and  an  area  of  22 

names,  such  as  Bakil  or   Buquil,  etc.     Also  a  ^^^^  ^^l^-    }^  ^^,*  wharfage  front  of  22 

little-known     tribe     on     SibuyAn    Island.       See  ™»^^»  ^^*^^  *  ^«P^^  ^^  "^^^^  sufficient  for  the 

Philippine  Islands.  largest  vessels.     The  Brooklyn  Bridge  connects 

vAio-ATr  v-wrm.v      u  /..e-Te>  ^.4        a     '%.ir  Manhattan  Island,  about  a  mile  from  its  southern 

DY^f^i7              '          *^            See  Mongol  extmnity,   with   Long   Island;    another   bridge 

about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  this  is  nearing  com- 

MAN'GXTM,  Willie  Person  ( 1792-1861  >.  An  pletion;  three  miles  farther  north  a  bridge  will 
American  politician,  bom  in  Orauge  County,  span  the  river  where  the  channel  is  divided  by 
N.  C.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Blackwell's  Island.  A  number  of  bridges  span 
North  Carolina  in  1815,  and  was  admitted  to  the  the  Harlem  River  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek, 
bar  in  the  following  year.  In  1818-19  he  served  and  numerous  steam  ferries  communicate  with 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  was  elected  by  that  the  adjacent  shores.  The  surface  is  undulating 
body  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1819,  but  and  rocky,  in  the  north  rising  from  the  Hudson 
resigned  the  next  year.  He  served  as  a  member  to  an  altitude  of  238  feet  at  Washington  Heights, 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  but  sloping  abruptly  toward  the  east,  where  is  a 
from  1823  to  1826,  when  he  again  became  judge,  level  stretch  formerly  known  as  the  Harlem 
He  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  1829,  and  in  Flats.  Farther  south  the  elevation  continues 
1831  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  as  a  central  ridge,  with  a  gentle  slope  on  either 
Senate.  At  the  request  of  the  Legislature  he  side.  Extensive  leveling  was  necessary  in  lay- 
resigned  in  1836,  and  the  next  year  he  received  ing  out  the  streets.  With  the  exception  of  the 
the  eleven  electoral  votes  of  South  Carolina  for  Harlem  plain  and  an  extensive  bed  of  beach  sand 
President.  In  1840  he  wi^s  returned  to  the  to  the  south  and  east  of  City  Hall,  the  island  is 
United  States  Senate  in  place  of  Bedford  Brown,  chiefly  composed  of  crystalline  Archtean  rocks 
who  had  also  been  requested  by  the  Legislature  with  intercalated  veins  of  gneiss,  mica  schist, 
to  resign,  and  served  until  1853,  when  the  Whig  and  hornblende,  overlaid  by  generally  shallow 
Party  was  practically  disintegrated  in  his  State,  glacial  drift  deposits.  The  greater  part  of  the 
In  1842  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate  city  is  built  on  the  rock  foundation ;  pile  fotUHla- 
to  succeed  Samuel  L.  Southard,  of  New  Jersey,  tions,  however,  are  resorted  to  in  the  deeper 
and  served  until  1845.  During  his  Senatorial  glacial  deposits  and  in  the  beach  sand.  IVter 
service  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  Minuit,  the  first  Dutch  Governor-General,  is  said 
Party.  to  have  received  Manhattan  Island  in   1626  for 

MANHAIVTAN.    A  city  and  the  county-seat  *»"**''  ^  *•?«  value  of  about  $25;   the^ound 

of  Riley  County,  Kan.,  52  miles  west  of  Topeka.  J^"  "1°™  "  ""^  estimated  at  over  $2,500,000.- 
on  the  Kansas  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big 

Blue,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  MANT,  ma'nd,  also  called  Manks  and  Mxia- 

Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroads  (Map:  Kansas,  CHiEUS  (c.216-277).    A  Persian  sage,  founder  of 

F  2).     The  State  Agricultural  College,  opened  a    religious    and    philosophical    system,    which 

in  1863,  is  situated  here.    Manhattan  is  the  com-  spread  widely  and  lived  long,  especially  in  its 

mercial  centre  for  a  farming  and  stock-raising  western  forms.     The  most  valuable  accounte  of 

district,  and  has  white  limestone  quarries,  cement  Mani's  life  are  found  in  Mohammedan  histories, 

works,    a    foundry,    and    agricultural    machine  He  was  born  near  Ctesiphon,  in  Mesopotamia, 

works.    The  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  where   he   received   his   education.     His   father, 

by  the  municipality.    Population,  in  1890,  3004;  Jatak,  was  connected  with  the  Mughtasilah,  a 

in  1900   3438.  South  Babylonian  sect  of  Twiptizers,'  akm  to  the 

,„ ^ _'._'-_, -,^___,^_,     .  _            ^  ^,  Mandseans  (q.v.)  and  perhaps  also  to  the  Elke- 

,.^^,^™^^,^^^^^^;^^T*^^,^**^^'  Baites  (q.v.)?  Toward  his  thirtieth  year  Mani 
he  mstitution  m  New  \ork  City,  under  the  con-  ^^  the  new  religious  movement  which  was  to 
trol  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  It  ^^^  ^is  name,  preaching  at  the  Court  of  the 
was  opened  in  1849  as  an  academy  for  young  Persian  King.  Shapur  I.  He  claimed  that  he  re- 
men  under  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  reived  divine  revelations,  and  that  he  was  the  final 
Name,  and  was  incorporated  under  its  present  prophet  of  God  to  the  world.  Not  meeting  with 
name  m  1863.  It  has  an  arts  and  a  science  de-  g^gat  success  at  Court,  he  undertook  a  series  of 
partment,  conferring  the  degrees  of  BA.  and  missionary  journeys,  penetrating  into  Turkestan, 
B.S  Besides  the  college  proper  there  are  an  i^dia,  and 'China.  He  also  sent  out  disciples  to 
academic,  a  commercial,  and  a  preparatory  de-  preach  his  doctrines.  After  spending  many  years 
partment.  A  course  m  civil  engineering  leading  j^  missionary  labor,  Mani  returned  to  Persia, 
to  the  (:.E.  degree  13  also  offered.  In  1903  the  .vi^g^e  he  now  won  converts  even  at  the  royal 
registration  was  561  and  the  faculty  numbered  Court.  But  the  Magians  (the  Persian  priest- 
38.  The  college  library  contained  12,000  vol-  j^^^^j  ^ose  in  opposition,  and  he  was  imprisoned, 
umcs.  The  income  was  $46,940.  ^ut  managed  to  escape.  After  the  death  of 
MANHATTAN  ISLAND.  An  island  at  the  Shapur,  Mani  returned  to  the  capital  and  was 
head  of  New  York  Bay,  forming  the  borough  of  received  with  favor  by  the  new  King,  Honnuz  L 
Manhattan  in  New  York  City,  and  containing  But  the  Magians  renewed  their  attacks,  and 
the  commercial  and  financial  nucleus  of  the  after  some  years  of  conflict  secured  his  condem- 
metropolis,  together  with  its  main  residence  nation,  during  the  reign  of  Bahram  I.  Mani  was 
portion.     It  is  situated  between  the  Hudson  or  crucified,  and  his  body  was  flayed  and  exposed 
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to  public  contempt.    His  followers  suffered  bitter  maniac,  and  many  people  hesitate  to  accept  the 

persecution.  truth  of  the  existence  of  insanity  in  a  patient 

Mani  is  reported  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  of  quiet  demeanor.  Mania  appears  generally 
and  varied  ability  along  several  lines,  e.g.  in  the  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five 
art  of  painting.  He  was  not  content  with  writ-  years,  the  period  of  initial  stress  and  strain  in 
ing  in  the  Syriac  and  Persian  languages,  but  in-  the  average  life,  and  the  pjeriod  during  which 
vented  an  alphabet  of  his  own.  His  works,  which  alcoholic  and  venereal  excesses  are  more  f re- 
were  known  to  the  Mohammedan  historians,  but  quent.  From  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
have  since  been  lost,  included  the  Book  of  Secrets,  of  mania  recover,  under  proper  custodial  care, 
describing  certain  Christian  sects  of  the  East;  Institutional  life,  with  its  routine  and  its  atmos- 
the  Book  of  Precepts  for  Hearers,  the  most  wide-  phere  of  order  and  obedience,  is  very  salutary 
ly  current  of  his  writii^,  probably  to  be  identi-  for  most  cases,  in  addition  to  providing  safety 
fied  with  what  Augustine  calls  the  Epistola  for  both  patient  and  relatives.  Patients  who  do 
Ii^undamenti;  and  A  Holy  Oospel  ( perhaps  not  its  not  recover  pass  into  chronic  mania  and  later 
actual  title,  though  it  is  so  called),  a  work  writ-  into  terminal  dementia.  About  4  per  cent,  of 
ten  in  Persian  while  Mani  was  in  retirement  in  the  cases  of  simple  and  acute  mania  are  of  the 
Turkestan.  He  also  wrote  several  shorter  exhaustive  type,  and  die  of  the  mania  or  from 
treatises  and  numerous  letters.  a  complicating  pneumonia  or  from  some  such 

Among  the  most  important  sources  for  Mani's  disorder,  especially  in  alcoholic  cases.    As  prog- 

Hfe  are   the  Arabic  Fihrist   by  Abulfarag  an-  ress  is  made  toward  recovery  in  favorable  cases, 

Nadim  (tenth  century),  edited  by  Fliigel  (Leip-  an  occasional  lucid  interval  occurs,  with  relapses 

zig,    1871-72) ;    the    Greek    Acta   Disputationis  into  violence  and  exaltation,  until  convalescence 

Archelai,  edited  by  Routh,  in  ReliquicB  Sacrce,  is  established. 

vol.  V.    (Oxford,  1848),  translated  into  English  In  patients  who  are  handicapped  with  a  hered- 

in  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  American  ed.,  vol.  itary    predisposition    to    insanity,    attacks    of 

vi. ;  and  Eusebius,  Ecclesiastical  History,  vii.  31.  mania  are  frequent  upon  subjection  to  the  in- 

In  Latin,  the  works  of  Augustine  are  valuable  for  jurious  influences  that  produced  the  first  attack, 

western   Manichieism;    consult  the   Sicene  and  Such  a   condition  has  been      called   'recurrent 

Post-Nicene  Fathers,  first  series,  vol.  iv.  (edited  mania.' 

by  P.  Schaff).     In  general,  consult:   De  Beau-  The  toxic  neuroses  due  to  abuse  of  alcohol, 

sobre,  Eistoire  critique  du  Manich4isme    (Am-  chloral  opium,   the  bromides,   etc.,  are   manias, 

sterdam,  1734)  ;  Kessler,  Mani,  bd.  i.,  Vorunter-  With  the  exception  of  alcoholic  insanity,  they  are 

»uchungen  und  Quellen  (Berlin,  1889)  ;  Hamack,  rarely  seen.     The  insanities  occurring  in  some 

History  of  Dogma,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1897).    For  cases  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy  are  also  manias. 

Manias  doctrine,  see  MANicn^ifiic.  Sec  Epilepsy  and  Htsteria. 

KAKIA  ( La t.,  madness).    A  form  of  insanity  Mania  occurs  in  circular  insanity    (cyclothy- 

characterized  by  exaltation  of  emotional   state  tnia),  alternating  with  melancholia  and  a  lucid 

and  hyper-excitation  of  cerebral  and  nerve  func-  interval.     The   treatment   of   mania   is    largely 

tion.     The  manner  of  one  suffering  from  mania  dietetic  and  hygienic.    In  most  cases  of  insanity 

is  indicative  of  active  fancy,  acute  perception,  more  management  is  needed  than  medicine.     To 

extravagant  ideation,  rapidity  of  thought,  and  meet  special  indications  the  physician  uses  seda- 

great  exaggeration  in  action.     There  is  a  loss  tives   and    hypnotics,   tissue-builders,    intestinal 

of   natural    self-control.     Generally   pleasurable  antiseptics,   and   stimulants   of   circulatory   and 

and   expansive   ideas    fill   the   mind.     The   pa-  lymphatic  apparatus. 

tient  imagines  he   is  wealthy,   prominent,   pos-  For  the  legal  aspects  of  mania,  see  Insanity 

sessed  of  unlimited  strength,  and  he  desires  to  and  Lunacy. 

make  othere  happy  by  sharing  his  fancied  pos-  mANICALAND,  mA-nfm-lOnd.    Formerly  a 

sessions.     Excesses  m  eatmg,  drinking,  and  sex-  tributarv  SUte  of  Gazaland    and  now  divided 

ual  indulgence  are  frequent,  in  persons  hitherto  between    Portuiniese    East    Africa     (a  v  )     and 

abstemious  and  moral.     The  maniac's  condition  Rhodesia,  forming  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Prov- 

resenibles  mild  mtoxication,  and  he  is  easily  an-  .„^  ^^  Mashomiland  (q.v.).    It  is  very  valuable 

gered  by  reproof  or  contradiction,  or  by  imaginary  ^^^  .^^      , ^  ^^j^  ^„^  .^  traversed  by  the  railway 

affront  or  mere  interruption.     The  pleasurable  j.„^  ^^^  g^.^^  ^o  Fort  Salisbury, 

state    then    gives   way   to    violent   anger.     The  f 

regnant  note  in  mania  is  egotism.     Violence  is  ICAN^CEJEISM.      A    speculative    religious 

frequent.    Hallucinations,  delusions,  and  illusions  system  of  Western  Asia,  founded  by  Mani  (q.v.) 

are  common.     See  Insanity.                                 •  in  the  third  century  of  our  era.    The  ideas  upon 

The  outset  of  an  attack  of  mania  is  rarely  which  it  was  based  probably  originated  in  Baby- 
sudden.  Generally  a  period  of  depression  pre-  Ionia,  but  it  assimilated  others  of  Persian  ( Zoro- 
cedes,  with  digestive  disturbance,  pressure  and  astrian)  and  Christian  origin,  and  perhaps  some 
pain  in  the  head,  insomnia,  lack  of  power  of  from  Buddhism,  although  this  has  been  ques- 
attention,  and  physical  and  mental  exhaustion,  tioned  by  recent  critics.  The  Christianity  from 
This  period  lasts  from  one  to  three  months.  The  w^hich  it  borrowed  was  of  the  Gnostic  type  (see 
disappearance  of  depression  and  its  replacement  Gnosticism),  and  Manichspism  has  been  called, 
by  exaltation  is  often  mistaken  for  a  return  to  not  improperly,  *the  most  complete  Gnosis.'  Its 
health,  till  violence  appears,  and  exaggerated  western  branch  came  closely  in  contact  with 
ideas  are  found  to  have  a  delusional  basis.  Sim-  the  Church,  and  appropriated  so  many  Christian 
pie  mania  persists  for  about  three  months  in  ideas  and  usages  that  it  was  sometimes  regarded 
acute  cases,  or  for  a  year  in  milder  cases.  If  a  as  a  heresy,  although  it  was  properly  a  rival 
case  continues  for  over  a  year,  the  chances  of  system.  It  differed  from  Christianity,  among 
recovery  are  lessened.  From  10  to  15  per  cent,  other  things,  in  its  complete  rejection  of  the 
of  all  insane  are  maniacs.  Unfortunately,  the  Old  Testament, 
popular  idea  of  a  crazy  person   is  that  of  a  The  dualism  which  Mani  taught  was  radical 
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and  matferialistic,  postulating  two  opposite  orifi* 
nal  domains^  represented  respectively  by  li^t 
and  darkness,  good  and  evil.  They  are  from 
eternity  contiguous,  yet  distinct  and  separate. 
The  kingdom  of  light  included  both  a  heaven 
and  an  earth,  the  latter  guarded  by  good  angels 
(aeons).  This  kingdom  has  its  Good  Spirit,  or 
God,  whose  attributes  are  set  forth  in  a  series  of 
ten  (some  say  twelve)  virtues.  It  is  not  certain 
that  Mani  assumed  a  second  god  for  his  king- 
dom of  darkness,  but  this  kingdom  was  at  least 
personified,  and  from  it  sprang  Satan  and  the 
evil  demons.  There  is  an  earth  of  darkness, 
analogous  to  the  earth  of  light,  and  its  five  quali- 
ties— all  obviously  evil — ^are  mist,  heat,  the 
sirocco,  darkness,  and  vapor.  What  might  be 
called  the  equilibrium  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
destroyed  by  Satan,  who  overstepped  his  own 
boundaries  and  invaded  the  light  realm.  To  op- 
pose him  God  created  'primal  man,'  who  should 
be  the  champion  of  the  invaded  kingdom  and  fight 
its  battles  against  the  evil  demons.  All  this  is 
the  prelude  to  human  history. 

Mankind  came  into  existence  after  a  long 
cosmic  process,  everywhere  attended  by  disturb- 
ance and  disaster.  Light  and  dark  elements  had 
already  become  entangled  with  one  another  and 
the  conflict  had  begun  before  the  creation  of  our 
present  world,  but  with  the  advent  of  humanity  it 
began  to  wax  keener  and  more  tragic.  All  men 
are  compounds  of  light  and  darkness  in  varying 
proportion,  and  these  wage  their  conflict  in  each 
individual.  The  destiny  of  the  race  is  to  have 
its  light  portions  finally  liberated,  which  result 
will  accompany  the  restoration  of  the  lost  cosmic 
order  in  the  univ^erse.  Some  of  the  accounts  rep- 
resent the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  as  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  gathering  together  the  scattered 
particles  of  light.  We  also  hear  of  a  great  final 
catastrophe,  which  shall  bring  the  whole  process 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion.  The  influence  of  a 
docetic  Christianity  appears  in  Western  Mani- 
chaeism  in  the  notion  of  the  'Jesus  patibilis'  and 
*impatibilis.'  The  former  term  was  applied  to 
the  light  which  had  become  diflfused  throughout 
the  world.  By  a  peculiar  application  of  the 
proper  name  Jesus,  the  sum  total  of  these  par- 
tieleM  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  being  capable  of 
suffering,  and  actually  enduring  it,  through  con- 
tact with  evil  matter.  The  other  term,  'Jesus 
impatibilis,'  means  a  sort  of  phantom,  attendant, 
upon  the  historic  Jesus,  but  not  partaker  of  his 
human  experiences  or  sufferings.  He  was  rather 
a  messenger  descended  from  the  realm  of  light  to 
aid  in  the  world's  redemption.  In  this  work 
other  prophets  had  taken  part,  and  to  crown 
the  series  Mani  himself  appeared,  the  final 
prophet  of  human  history. 

The  Manichseans  fall  into  two  classes,  the  per- 
fectiy  or  fully  initiated  members  of  the  society, 
and  the  audit  ores,  hearers  or  novitiates.  The 
'hearers*  constituted  by  far  the  larger  body, 
and  held  the  'perfect*  in  the  highest  veneration. 
Saint  Augustine,  before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, was  for  nine  years  a  Manichfean  'hearer.' 
The  elect  followed  the  ascetic  rule  of  life,  being 
distinguished  by  their  threefold  'seal*  of  mouth, 
hands,  and  bosom.  The  sifmooulum  oria  required 
abstinence  from  all  defilement  through  evil 
speech  or  animal  food ;  the  signaculum  manuum, 
abstinence  from  all  avoidable  contact  with  the 
material  world;  and  the  signaculum  sinus, 
abstinence  from  marriage  ond  from  all  sexual 


indulgence.  The  uninitiated  were  satisfied  with 
a  less  exacting  moral  standard,  and  lived  veiy 
much  as  other  men  and  women  do. 

The  Manicheans  were  organized  under  a  sort 
of  hierarchy,  in  some  respects  like  that  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Augustine  tells  us  of  a  graded 
system  of  officers,  including  12  'teachers,'  72 
'bishops,'  and  a  number  of  'elders.'  Above  them 
all  stood  one  supreme  authority,  for  a  long  time 
resident  in  Babylon,  but  afterwards  in  Samar- 
kand, who  was  apparently  regarded  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Mani.  The  worship  of  the  Mani- 
chflsans  was  not  elaborate.  It  included,  besides 
the  ordinary  service  of  prayer  and  song,  an  in- 
itiatory rite  of  baptism,  in  which  oil  was  used 
instead  of  water,  and  a  eucharistic  meal.  Fast- 
ing was  emphasized  as  very  important  for  the 
elect.  An  annual  festival,  called  the  Bema,  com- 
memorated the  death  of  the  founder,  Mani. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century  Mani- 
chseism  spread  rapidly  within  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Among  its  early  adherents  were  survivors 
of  the  Gnostic  sects,  especially  the  Marcionites. 
(See  Mabgion.)  It  also  won  converts  from  the 
non-Christian  educated  classes  of  Europe,  and 
in  Africa  even  clergy  embraced  its  teachings. 
By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  had  become 
one  of  the  three  great  world-systems,  competing 
with  Neo-Platonism  and  Christianity  for  religious 
and  intellectual  leadership.  The  most  notable 
of  its  early  Christian  opponents  were  Titus  of 
Bostra,  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Arabia,  and 
Saint  Augustine.  The  Roman  Government  took 
measures  against  the  Manichseans  almost  from 
the  beginning.  Diocletian  issued  an  edict  against 
them,  commonlv  dated  about  287.  Valens  (364- 
378)  issued  other  similar  decrees.  Manichaeans 
were  condemned  to  exile  under  Valentinian  HI. 
(425-455),  and  to  death  under  Justinian  (527- 
565).  But  nothing  seemed  capable  of  crushing 
the  movement.  It  survived  even  the  attacks  of 
Islam,  and  flourished  in  Asia  beyond  the  tenth 
century,  whence  it  made  its  way  once  more  into 
Europe  in  the  heresies  known  under  the  names 
of  the  Paulicians,  Bogomiles,  Cathari,  and  Al- 
bigenses  (qq.v.).  For  references  to  the  litera- 
ture, see  Mani. 

ILAJfliiBE  CRTBUtE,  m&'nyftr^  kr«'bl&' 
(Fr.,  sieve-fashion) .  Probably  the  oldest  process 
of  engraving  upon  metal  for  the  purpose  of 
printing.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  white 
dots  with  which  the  dark  ground  of  the  print 
is  covered,  resembling  the  holes  of  a  sieve.  These 
dots,  which  form  the  outlines  of  the  engraving, 
were  beaten  into  the  plate  by  means  of  a  punch, 
the  parts  hollowed  out  fonning  a  light  image 
on  a  dark  ground.  The  plates  were  made  of 
some  soft  metal,  like  brass.  The  earliest  ex- 
amples of  prints,  of  the  Biblioth^uc  Nationale 
(Paris),  are  from  Cologne,  where  the  art  may 
have  originated,  in  a  manuscript  dating  at  latest 
from  1406.  The  mani^re  cribl^  continued  to  be 
practiced  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  was  never  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  engraving. 

MANIFEST  (Lat.  manifestus,  evident).  Com- 
mercial. A  document,  in  commercial  navigation, 
delivered  to  the  oflScer  of  customs,  by  the  cap- 
tain of  a  ship,  which  gives  a  list  in  detail  of 
the  cargo  in  his  charge,  with  the  names  of  the 
places  where  the  goods  were  shipped,  and  to 
which  they  are  addressed. 
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KANIFSSTO  (It.,  manifest).  In  intenia- 
tional  law,  the  declaration  or  formal  statement 
which  it  was  formerly  customary  for  a  belliger- 
ent to  publish  w^ithin  its  own  territory  or  com- 
municate to  other  States  through  diplomatic 
agents.  With  modern  conditions  of  intercom- 
munication, whereby  events  become  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  among  the  Powers,  such  a 
formal  notification  has  become  less  imperative, 
although  commercial  interests  and  international 
courtesy  usually  render  it  almost  obligatory  in 
ease  of  protracted  hostilities.  See  Deciabation 
OF  Wab. 

MAKIGLIEB,  m&'n6'ly&^  Henri  Chables 
(1826—).  A  French  sculptor,  born  in  Paris. 
He  was  a  pupil'  of  Dumont  and  Ramey  at  the 
£€ole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  won  the  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1856.  He  executed  a  bas-relief  for  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  many  busts,  and  the  statue,  *T4n^- 
lope  portant  k  ses  pr^tendants  Tare  d'Ulysse" 
<1868),  in  the  Luxembourg.  In  1858  he  was 
made  professor  of  sculpture  at  the  Ecole  dos 
Beaux- Arts.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1878,  and  a  bronze  medal  at  the 
Exposition  of  1880. 

MANIHIXI  (mft'n^enc^)  ISLANDS.  A 
£^oup  of  small  coral  islands  or  atolls  scattered 
oyer  Central  Polynesia  between  latitudes  4*^  and 
12**  S.,  and  longitudes  150''  and  166"*  W.,  northeast 
of  the  Sarooan  Islands.  They  aggregate  in  area 
about  53  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  over 
1800.  The  entire  group  now  belongs  to  Great 
Britain,  and  is,  together  with  the  Cook  Islands, 
under  the  administration  of  New  Zealand. 

MAN^EOT.  A  genus  of  about  80  species  of 
tall  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Eu- 
phorbiacese,  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
South  America.  The  best-known  species  are 
cultivated  in  warm  climates  for  their  under- 
{^round  parts,  which  yield  a  starch  known  in 
commerce  as  Brazilian  arrowroot,  and  cassava 
(qq.v.). 

MAHH/A,  8p.  pron.  mA-ne^ft.  The  capital  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  situated  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  at  the  east- 
em  end  of  Manila  Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Biver  Pasig,  in  latitude  14**  35'  N.,  and  longitude 
120'»  58*  E.  (Map:  Luzon,  E  8).  The  city 
occupies  part  of  an  extensive  plain  on  both 
banks  of  the  Pasig.  and  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  a  semicircle  of  picturesque  mountains. 
It  is  divided  by  the  Pasig  into  two  parts, 
the  old  walled  city  and  the  suburbs.  The  for- 
mer lies  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  with  bastions 
and  parapets.  The  wall  is  two  and  one-half 
miles  long,  and  is  pierced  by  six  gateways 
with  drawbridges.  It  is  surrounded  by  Manila 
Bay  on  the  west  and  the  Pasig  on  the  north, 
while  on  the  east  and  south  there  are  deep 
moats  which  are  connected  by  strong  gates 
with  the  sea,  and  can  be  flooded  in  case  of  war. 
The  walled  city  contains  the  principal  public 
buildings  such  as  the  Government  offices,  col- 
leges, the  weather  observatory,  the  Archbishop's 
palace,  and  the  cathedral.  The  aspect  of  the  old 
city,  with  its  gloomy  buildings  and  half  crumbled 
walls,  is  sombre,  imposing,  and  essentially  medie- 
val. Separated  from  the  old  city  by  the  Pasig  is 
Binondo,  the  centre  of  the  commercial  as  well  as 
of  the  industrial  activity  of  the  metropolis.  Here 
are  situated  the  principal  warehouses,  cigar  and 


tobacco  factories,  the  business  houses  of  the 
European  trading  companies,  and  the  principal 
shops.  North  of  Binondo  lies  the  suburb  of 
Tondo,  where  the  working  population  of  the  capi- 
tal lives,  chiefly  in  huts  built  of  cane  and  palm 
leaves.  San  Miguel,  situated  on  an  island  formed 
by  an  arm  of  the  Pasig,  is  the  fashionable  suburb 
of  Manila,  and  contains  the  fine  residences  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  and  officials. 

Several  bridges  cross  the  Pasig  from  the 
suburbs,  the  principal  being  the  Bridge  of  Spain, 
a  handsome  stone  structure  with  a  number  of 
arches,  leading  from  Binondo.  At  the  south 
end  of  this  bridge,  and  stretching  along  the 
Pasig  outside  the  city  walls,  is  the  Pasjeo  or 
Pla^a  de  Magallanes,  containing  an  obelisk 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
islands.  From  this  plaza  a  handsome  paseo. 
stretches  in  a  semicircle  outside  the  moat  and 
terminates  on  the  bay  front  south  of  the  city, 
where  there  is  a  park  and  promenade  called  the 
Luneta,  which  is  lighted  by  electricity.  Most 
of  the  streets  of  Manila  are  broad  and  cross  at 
right  angles,  but  the  street  railroads  are  of  an 
antiquated  type,  though  modem  trolley  lines 
are  now  bein^  projected,  and  other  modern  fa- 
cilities are  bemg  extended.  Among  the  buildings 
of  Manila  the  most  prominent  are  the  former 
palace  of  the  Captains-General  and  the  cathedral. 
Both  were  destroyed  by  the  earthauakes  of  1863 ; 
the  palace  is  in  ruins,  but  the  cathedral  has  been 
rebuilt.  The  custom-house  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing also  rebuilt  since  1863.  The  best  buildings 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  convents  and  some  of  the 
churches.  Manila  is  the  intellectual  centre  of 
the  entire  archipelago,  and  has  besides  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Thomas  (see  Manii«a,  Univer- 
sity OF),  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  Letrfin,  a 
normal  school,  an  athen«um,  and  an  observator}'. 
Manila  has  several  good  hospitals,  among  which 
are  a  large  military  hospital,  a  home  for  con- 
valescents, an  insane  asylum,  and  the  excellent 
and  spacious  hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes, products  of  the  famous  Manila  hemp  or 
abaca,  and  some  textiles.  Iron  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  various  milling  establishments 
are  also  flourishing.  Manila's  future,  however, 
will  depend  chiefly  on  its  commerce.  Its  harbor, 
even  in  its  present  unimproved  state,  is  very 
.  spacious.  The  city  has  steamship  communica- 
tion with  many  of  the  great  ports  on  both  sides 
of  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  l*he  larger  commer- 
cial houses  are  conducted  chiefly  by  Spaniards 
or  other  Europeans,  while  the  small  trade  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  very 
prominent  in  the  commercial  activity  of  the  city. 
Manila  exports  mainly  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco  and 
ei;^rs,  cofl'ee,  dye-woods,  and  precious,  metals. 
The  imports  are  rice,  cotton  ^jjrods,  chemical. 4, 
metal  goods,  and  wine.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with 
China,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
the  carrying  is  done  mostly  in  British  bottoms. 
Manila  is  the  terminal  of  the  only  railway  line 
of  the  archipelago;  it  runs  to  Dagup^n,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  120  miles.  The  population  of 
Manila  and  the  suburbs,  as  determined  by  the 
census  of  1001  revised  by  the  statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Health  up  to  January,  1902,  was  293,- 
814  (not  reckoning  over  3000  members  of  the 
L^nited  States  Army),  including  218.900  natives^ 
chiefly  Tagfllogs,  60.680  Chinese.  7852  foreijim- 
ers,  largely  Spaniards,  and  6462  Americans.    Th« 
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city  received  its  new  charter  of  incorporation 
from  the  Philippine  Commission  on  July  31, 
1901,  by  which  the  government  is  vested  in  a 
municipal  board  of  three  members  appointed  by 
the  civil  Governor. 

Manila  existed  as  a  palisaded  native  town 
under  the  name  of  'Mainila'  when  it  was  first 
visited  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1569  Juan  de 
Salcedo,  a  nephew  of  Legazpi,  the  conqueror  of 
the  Philippines,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
found  a  Spanish  colony  in  the  town.  In  1571 
Legazpi  himself  appeared  in  the  harbor  with  a 
Spanish  fleet,  and  was  admitted  into  the  town  by 
the  two  native  chiefs,  who  rendered  homage  to 
Spain.  Legnzpi  at  once  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  built  a  church  and  a  number  of  houses 
for  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the  same  year  a  muni- 
cipal government  was  inaugurated  with  great 
solemnity.  The  city  in  1574  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  Chinese  pirates;  in  1590  the  present 
permanent  fortifications  were  begun.  In  1602  an 
insurrection  of  the  Chinese  residents  of  the  city 
was  put  down  with  great  severity,  several  thou- 
sands of  the  insurgents  being  killed.  The  same 
year  the  city  was  blockaded  by  the  Dutch.  In 
1762  it  was  captured  and  sacked  by  the  English, 
who  occupied  it  until  1764. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  Ma- 
nila became  the  centre  of  secret  agitation  for  the 
overthrow  of  Spanish  sovereignty.  Many  arrests 
were  made;  on  September  2,  1896,  thirteen  promi- 
nent Filipino  citizens  were  shot  at  Cavity ;  and 
on  December  30th  Dr.  Rizal  was  executed  at 
Manila.  On  August  30,  1897,  a  skirmish  with  the 
insurgents  took  place  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  which  was  then  declared  under  martial  law. 
On  May  1,  1898,  Dewey  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  Manila  Bay — an  event  which  was  the 
signal  for  a  great  uprising  of  the  Filipinos 
against  Spanish  rule,  under  the  lead  of  Agui- 
'  naldo,  and  on  August  13th  the  city  capitulated  to 
.  the  American  forces.  It  was  placed  under  a  mili- 
tary government  and  policed  by  a  provost  guard 
of  American  soldiers.  During  the  winter  of  1898- 
99  the  city  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege  by 
Aguinaldo's  forces  until  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  which  began  with  an  unsuccessful 
attack  of  the  Filipinos  upon  the  Americans  at 
Manila,  on  February  4-5,  1899.  The  actual  trans- 
fer of  the  military  government  to  the  new  civil 
authorities  took  place  on  August  7,  1901. 

Manila  has  a  number  of  times  sufl'ered  from 
earthquakes,  the  most  terrible  of  which  occurred 
on  June  3,  1863,  when  all  the  prominent  build- 
ings were  destroyed  and  several  thousand  persons 
killed.  Consult  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Philippine  Islands. 

MANILA,  University  of.  A  Philippine  uni- 
versity which  owes  its  origin  to  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  who  gave  permission  for  the  foundation  of 
a  university  in  1585.  In  1601  a  seminary  for 
nobles  was  opened  here,  and  in  1611  the  Domini- 
cans establisned  the  College  of  Saint  Thomas  for 
natives  and  poor  Spaniards.  In  1857  the  present 
universitv  was  founded  on  this  school  as  a  basis. 
It  had  in  1901  some  1100  students,  chiefly  in  law 
and  medicine.  Its  faculties  comprise  also  theol- 
ogy, philosophy,  science,  and  pharmacy. 

MANILA  BAT.  A  large  and  beautiful  inlet 
of  the  China  Sea,  running  into  the  central  part 
of  Luzon  on  the  western  coast  (Map:  Luzon, 
£  8).     It  has,  roughly,  the  shape  of  a  triangle 


with  its  base  line,  37  miles  long,  forming  the 
head  of  the  bay  from  southeast  to  northwest^ 
while  its  apex  is  at  the  entrance,  which  is  II 
miles  wide.  The  depth  of  the  bay  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  base  is  25  miles.  The  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  entrance  and  along  the  western 
shore  is  high  and  forested;  that  on  the  east 
and  north  is  low,  and  the  northern  shore  espe- 
cially consists  of  the  marshy  delta  of  the  Kio 
Grande  de  la  Pampanga,  which  enters  the  bay 
through  numerous  mouths,  between  which  tall 
reeds  grow  far  out  into  the  shallow  water.  The 
greater  part  of  the  bay,  however,  has  deep  water^ 
with  good  and  ample  roadsteads  at  Manila  and 
Cavity,  and  for  harbor  purposes  it  is  the  finest 
in  the  Far  East.  The  entrance  is  well  lighted 
by  a  large  new  lighthouse  on  Corregidor  Island, 
and  another  on  the  smaller  island  of  Caballo. 
The  bay  connects  through  the  Pasig  River  at 
Manila  with  the  large  Bay  Lagoon  (q.v.)  in 
the  interior  of  Luzon.  Manila  Bay  was  the  scene 
of  the  victory  of  Admiral  Dewey  over  the  Spanish 
fleet  on  May  1,  1898.  See  l^ANisn-AMEBiCAN 
War. 

MANILA  FTBBE,  or  Maniia  Hemp.  See 
Uemp,  Maniia. 

MANILIAN  LAW.  A  law  proposed  at  Rome 
in  B.G.  66  by  the  tribune  Gains  Manilius,  provid- 
ing for  the  recall  of  the  commanders  then  in 
Asia,  where  the  Romans  were  fighting  Mith- 
ridates,  and  for  the  extension  of  Pompey's  power 
over  all  the  East.  Cicero  made  his  first  address 
to  the  people  in  support  of  the  proposition  of 
Manilius.  The  speech.  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  or  De 
Imperio  Cn,  Pompeii,  is  in  form  superior  to  the 
orations  against  Catiline. 

MANILIUS,  Marcus.  The  supposed  name 
of  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  on  astrology  en- 
titled Aatronomica.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  per- 
sonality, but  he  is  assumed  to  have  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Five  books 
of  nis  poem  are  preserved,  treating  of  the  con- 
stellations and  their  influence  on  human  life. 
The  work  is  of  no  great  poetic  value,  but  exhibits 
diligence  and  great  research.  There  are  no  re- 
cent editions,  but  several  old  ones,  including 
those  of  Scaliger  (Leyden,  1579  and  1600),  Bent- 
ley  (London,  1739),  and  Jacob  (Berlin.  1846), 
and  an  English  translation  by  Creech  (London,. 
1697).  Consult  Ellis,  Noctea  Manilianof  (Ox- 
ford, 1801)  . 

MANIN,  m&-n$n^  Daniele  (1804-57).  An 
Italian  patriot.  He  was  bom  in  Venice,  May  13, 
1804,  studied  at  the  University  of  Padua,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  doctorate  of  laws  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  and  after  that  practiced  at  the  bar,  of 
which  his  father^  Pietro  Manin,  was  an  eminent 
member.  After  1831  he  became  a  recognized 
leader  of  liberal  opinion  in  Venice.  In  1847  his 
reputation  as  a  political  economist  was  estab- 
lished during  the  sittings  of  the  scientific  con- 
gress at  Venice.  Shortfy  after  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  a  spirited  public  address  against 
Austrian  domination.  Previous  to  the  rising 
against  Austria  of  1848  Manin  was  for  a  second 
time  imprisoned,  but  when  the  news  came  of  the 
revolution  in  Sicily  and  of  the  February  revolu- 
tion in  France,  he  was  released  ia  trhimph  hf 
the  populace,  was  placed  at  the  iMad  of  tb* 
patriotic  movement,  and  was  invested  witk  mi- 
preme  power  as  President  of  the  restored  Re> 
public  of  Saint  Mark.     The  organiiBsHoa  ol  a 
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civic  guard  anil  the  cxpulBion  of  the  Austriens  cession,  and  reaumed   the  adminiatiation   under 

from  the  Arsenal  were  Manin's  first  public  meas-  British  supervision.     PopulatioD,  in   1881,  221,- 

nres.     At  the  same  time  be  prevented  the  mob  070;  in  1901,  263,967,  cbiefly  Hindus.     Capital, 

from  murdering  their  former  oppressors.   Manin  Manipur. 

devoted  himself  energetically  to  the  organization  The  natives  of  Manipur  consist  of  Manipuris 

of  the  inhabitants  for  self-defense.     For  a  short  proper,  Nagas,  and  Kukia,  all  of  whom  are  by 

time  he  had  to  give  way  to  more  radical  leaders,  tradition  assigned  to  a  common  ancestry.     The 

but  was  soon   recalled.    During  the  invasion  of  Manipuris    call    themselves    Meithei,    and    tince- 

Lombardy  by  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  Manin  their  conversion   to   Hinduism   in  tbe  beginning 

laid  down   his  authority;   but  on  the  defeat  of  of  the  eighteenth   century  they  claim  a  Hindu 

the  Sardinian  army  at  NovarH,  March  23,  1849.  origin.     They  are  of  the  Mongoloid  type  of  fea- 

he  resumed  power,  and  was  the  animating  spirit  ture  and  do  not  resemble  the  Aryan  or  Aryanized 

of  Venice  during  the  heroic  defense  of  the  city  peoples  of  Hindustan.     Their  language  is  closely 

for  four  months  against  the  besieging  Austrian  allied  to  the  Chin,   Lushai,   and   Kuki   tongues. 

nTn\y.     On  August  23d  Venice  capitulated;   but  Among  the  Meithei  clan  worship  of  tribal  deities 

ManiD,  with  forty  of  the  principal  citizens,  being  and  peculiar  rain  ceremonies  prevail,  and  ancestor 

excluded  from  the  amnesty,  quitted  the  city.    Ha  worship  was  probably  once  in  vogue.    Each  tribe 

retired  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  his  native  Ian-  eeems  to  have  a  rain  rite  of  its  own.    The  Kukis 

guage,  declining  innumerable  ofTers  of  aid.     He  are  still  migratory,  but  the  Nagas  live  in  per- 

died   of   heart   disease   in   Paris,   September   22,  manent  villages.    Terrace  cultivation  with  irrma- 

1867.     Manin's   public  career   was  one  of   com-  tion   channels   occurs   in   Manipur.     The   Nagas 

plete    unselfishness.  _  Believing    as    strongly    as  of  Manipur  and  the  mountains  to  the  north  are 

Mazzini  in  a  republic,  he  was  yet  wise  enough  essentially   IndoQesians,   and   the   Lushai   of  the 

to  see  Italy's  n^,  and  from  his  exile  in  Paris  south  are  Naeas  mixed  with  Kyens  and  Burmese 

he  urged  upon  his  compatriots  coiiperation  with  of  Arakan.    Consult:    Grimwood,  Three  Years  in 

the  Sardinian  monarchy  in  effecting  the  union  of  Manipur   (London,    1891)  ;    Dalton,    Descriptive- 

Italy.    Consult:   Martin,  Doniel  J/amn  and  Vab-  Ethnology    of   Bengal    (Calcutta,    1872);    Reid, 

tee  in  18iS-k9   (trans,  from  the  French,  London,  Chin-Luahai  Land   (Calcutta,  1883), 

1862)  ;    Rovani,    "Di    Daniele    Manin    memoria  MANIPUR.     The  capital  of  the  native  StBt« 

storica,"     in     Documenti     delta     guerra     santa  of  Manipur  (q.v.),  on  the  Namkathay  River,  23* 

d'ltaha,    vol.    m.    (Capolago,    1850);    Reuchlin,  miles  northwelt  of  Mandalay  (Map:  Burma,  B  1 ). 

"Daniel    Manin,"    m    Historuches    Taachenbuch.  jj,^  !„„„  jg  encircled  by  a  wall  and  is  the  centre 

vol.  xKXii.  (Leipzig,  1861)  ;  Vollo,  Datiicte  Mantn  „(  ^  populous  district.     An  export  trade  is  car- 

(Turin,   1800)  ;   Castille,  "Manin."   in   Portratls  ^.^^  „„  ;„  „„ttle.  tea,  and  rice.     Here  in   1891 

Hide   (Pans,  1956).  occurred  the  massacre  of  British  officials,  which 
led  to  a  change  of  administration  and  the  estab- 

KANIOC    (ilanihot     utilisaima) .      A    South  lishment  of  a  military  cantonment.     PopulatioUr 

American  plant,  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbia-  in  1001,  67,003. 

cea;.     Its  starchy  underground  stems  are  used  to  MiKIS     (Neo-Lat.,    assumed    sing,    of    I-at. 

make  tapioca.     See  Cassava.  mnne»,  ghosts;  ao  called  from  the  animal's  noc- 

ICANIPLE  (OF.  manipk,  Fr.  manipule,  from  tumal  habits).     The  ordinary  and  generic  name 
Lat.  manipului,  handful).      (1)   A  narrow  strip  of  the  scaled  anteaters  or  pangolins  of  the  Old 
of  silk  worn  on  the  left  arm  by  the  sacred  min-  World  edentate  family  Manids.     Seven   species 
isters   in   a   solemn   mass.     Originallv  it  was  a  are  recognized,  all  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts 
mere  linen  handkerchief,  but  since  the  eleventh  of  Asia  or  of  Africa.     In  j^neral  structure,  as 
century  it  has  been  made  of  the  same  material  well  as  in  habits,  they  resemble  the  American  ant- 
and  co'lor  as  the  chasuble.     When  a  bishop  cele-  eaters    (qv.),   but   are   singular   in   having  th« 
bratea  mass  pontifically  he  assumes  the  maniple  body  covered  with  homy  imbricated  scales,  be- 
only  at  the  Con/ilcor;  otherwise  it  is  put  on  in  tween  which  (except  in  the  adults  of  the  Africatt 
the  sacristy  with  the  other  vestments.     See  Cos- 
tume,   Ecclesiastical.      (2)     In    the    Roman 
military  organization  the  legion   (q.v.)   was  di- 
vided into  thirty  maniples,  each  commanded  by 
a   centurion,   and   consisting  of   aliout    100   men 
in    thp    case    of    the    regular    infantry    and    40 
men  among  the  velilea,  or  light  armed  skirmish- 

MANIPITB,   mlL'n#-p&'>r'.   A   native   State   of 
Northenstem  India,  situated  between  Assam  and 

Upper  Burma,  and  called  by  the  Burmew  Cas-  ;•  i 

say  or  Kathe    (Map:    Burma,  B  1).      Its  area  is  LOMa-ritLBD  uinn  om  panqolii 
estimated    at    8300    »iuare    miles.      It   connints 

ehietiy   of  a  deep  valley  amid   the   surrounding  forms)   grow  hairs;  these  acalea  are  sharp-edged 

mountains.     The   industries  are  purely  agricul-  and  are   largf  upon  the  trunk  and   long  terete 

tural.  the  chief  prodiicls  beiiw  tea,  cotton,  rice,  tail,  hut  small  on  the  head,  neck,  and  limbs.     A 

tobacco,  opium  and  indigo.    The  State  is  admin-  common  name  is  'scaly  anteater.'    Their  legs  are 

istercd  by  a   raja,  but  has  been  a  political  de-  short   and   strong,   and   their    feet   armed   with 

pendency  of  Assam  since  1825.     In  1891.  during  powerful  claws,  with  which  they  burrow,  and  in 

the  disputed  succeaiinn  to  the  throne,  the  Brit-  walking  those  of  the  fore  feet  are  turned  under, 

ish  Commissioner.  Resident,  and  several  officers  They  feed,  always  at  night,  exclusively  on  ants 

were    treacherously    murdered:    a    punitive    ex-  and   termites,  which  they  procure  by  means  of 

pedifion  hanged  the  ringleaders,  settled  the  sue-  their  long  viscid  tongue.     All  are  able  to   roll 
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themselyes  into  a  ball,  which  a  man's  strength 
is  unable  to  open,  and  thus  they  present  to  their 
enemies  only  an  armored  surface,  after  the 
manner  of  armadillos.  The  largest  species  are 
those  of  Africa,  and  live  upon  the  West  Coast, 
one  {Mania  gigantea)  reaching  a  length  of  six 
feet,  including  the  tail.  The  one  called  'phatagen' 
by  the  ancients  was  probably  the  long-tailed 
mania  {Mania  macrura).  A  third,  the  short- 
tailed  {Mania  Temminckii) ,  ranges  all  across 
£Outh-central  Africa.  The  three  Asiatic  species 
are    little    different.      One,    common    in    India 

{Mania  pentadactyla) ,  has  a  body  two  and  one- 
half  feet  long,  and  dwells  in  rocky  places.  A 
second  species  ranges  eastward  to  China;  and  a 
third,  more  slender  and  long-tailed  {Mania 
Javanua),  is  the  one  originally  called  by  the 
Malays  'pangolin,'  a  term  often  now  applied  to 
the  whole  genus.  They  live  well  in  captivity  and 
become  tame.  Consult  writers  on  the  zo51ogy  of 
India   and   Africa.     Also«    Beddard,    Mammalia 

(LoMfon,  4902)  ;  Homaday,  Ttco  Yeara  in  the 
-Jungle  (New  York,  1885). 

MANIS'S^  or  Manisa  (the  ancient  Mag- 
nesia ) .  A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Vilayet  of 
Aidin,  situated  20  miles  northeast  of  Smyrna, 
with  which  it  has  railroad  connection.  It  has 
numerous  mosques,  one  Armenian  and  several 
Greek  churches,  four  synagogues,  and  several 
notable  secular  buildings,  among  them  the 
palace  of  Kara  Osman  Oglu.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  and 
pack-saddles.  Population,  about  35,000,  includ- 
ing 13,000  Greeks,  6000  Armenians,  and  3000 
Jews.     For   history  and   archaeology,   see   Mag- 

I9ESIA. 

MANISTEE,  m&n'Is-t^.  A  city  and  the  coun- 
ty-seat of  Manistee  County,  Mich.,  270  miles 
northwest  of  Detroit;  on  the  Manistee  itiver, 
which  flows  between  Manistee  Lake  and  Lake 
Michigan,  a  distance  of  one  mile,  and  on  the 
Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  the  Manistee  and 
Northeastern,  and  other  railroads  (Map:  Mich- 
igan, G  4).  It  has  a  fine  harbor  and  regular 
steamship  communication,  during  the  open  sea- 
son, with  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  other  points 
on  the  lake.  The  city  is  in  a  fertile  fruit-grow- 
ing region,  and  its  excellent  transportation  facili- 
ties have  developed  large  commercial  interests, 
particularly  in  lumber,  shingles,  and  salt,  all  of 
which  are  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale. 
There  are  manufactures  also  of  furniture,  foun- 
dry products,  and  sole  leather.  Tlie  principal 
points  of  interest  are  a  fine  court-house,  several 
business  blocks,  two  bridges  across  the  Manistee 
River  in  the  City  Park,  and  Orchard  Beach,  a 
popular  lake  resort.  Settled  about  1849,  Man- 
istee was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1869.  The  pres- 
ent government  is  administered  under  a  revised 
charter  of  1890  by  a  mayor,  annually  elected,  a 
unicameral  council,  and  subordinate  officials.  The 
citv  owns  and  operates  the  water- works.  Popu- 
lation, in  1890,  12,812;  in  1900,  14,260. 

MANISTIQUE,  mftn'Ts-tek^  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Schoolcraft  County,  Mich.,  107 
miles  west  by  south  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie;  on 
Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Manistique 
River,  and  on  the  Minneapolis,  Saint  Paul  and 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  and  the  Manistique  and 
Northwestern  railroads  (Map:  Michigan,  G  3). 
It  has  some  reputation  as  a  summer  resort,  but 
is  known  chiefly  as  an  industrial  and  commer- 


cial centre,  its  trade  being  carried  on  both  by 
rail  and  lake.  The  most  extensive  manufactures 
comprise  lumber,  iron,  chemicals,  alcohol,  char- 
coal, and  lime.  The  fishing  interests  also  are 
important.  There  is  a  public  library,  founded  in 
1894.  Manistique  received  a  city  charter  in  1901. 
PopuUition,  in  1890,  2940;  in  1900,  4126. 

MANITOBA,  m&nl-t(/b&.  A  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  situated  between  49°  (the 
international  boimdary  line)  and  52°  50'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  between  95  *"  and  101  **  20'  W.  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Saskatchewan  and 
Keewatin,  on  the  east  by  the  latter  and  Ontario, 
on  the  south  by  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota,  and  on  the  west  by  Assiniboia  and  Sas- 
katchewan. Its  shape  is  almost  a  perfect  square 
with  straight  sides,  about  270  miles  long,  running 
along  meridians .  and  parallels.  Area,  73,950 
square  miles,  including  9890  square  miles  of 
water. 

ToroGBAPHY.  The  province  belongs  to  the 
great  central  prairie  region,  except  the  north- 
eastern portion,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Laurentian 
ooimtry,  and  is  broken  and  hilly,  with  a  higher 
altitude  than  the  adjoining  region.  The  south- 
eastern and  central  parts  consist  of  an  almost 
perfectly  level  lacustrine  bed,  the  bottom  of  the 
Pleistocene  Lake  Agassiz.  (See  Lake  Agassiz.) 
It  slopes  very  gently  northward,  bein^  800  feet 
above  the  sea  in  the  south  and  710  feet  in  the 
north.  Its  western  boundary  is  formed  by  a 
line  of  escarpments  with  a  maximum  height  of 
500  feet  above  the  plain  and  running  southeast 
to  northwest.  These  are  the  ancient  shore  lines 
of  Lake  Agassiz,  and  above  them  stretches  a 
more  elevated  and  undulating  plain  known  as  the 
Riding  and  Duck  Mountains,  which  cover  the 
western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  province. 
Both  this  plain  and  the  lacustrine  plain  below 
are  treeless  prairies,  becoming  gradually  wooded 
northward,  first  along  the  river  courses  and  in 
isolated  clumps  of  poplars,  and  finally  thickening 
into  dense  pine  forests  on  the  Duck  Mountain  in 
the  northwest.  The  principal  river  is  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  which  enters  the  province 
from  the  south  and  flows  through  the  prairies 
into  Lake  Winnipeg  near  the  centre  of  the  prov- 
ince. Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Assiniboine,  cut- 
ting through  the  western  upland.  Nearly  all  the 
rivers  of  the  province  have  cut  their  beds  through 
the  soft  drift  deposits,  so  that  they  flow  in  nar- 
row valleys  from  30  to  nearly  100  feet  below  the 
surrounding  plains.  As  the  waters  of  Lake 
Agassiz  were  drained  off,  the  lowest  depressions 
of  its  bed  remained  flooded  and  now  form  the 
great  lakes  of  the  province.  Of  these  Lake  Win- 
nipeg is  270  miles  long  and  from  20  to  60  miles 
broad;  Lake  Winnipegoosis  150,  and  Lake  Mani- 
toba 135  miles  long.  The  last-named  is  very 
shallow,  and  the  snores  of  all  are  low  and 
marshy. 

Climate.  The  climate  is  very  cold  in  winter  and 
warm  in  summer.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
is  33**,  and  the  extremes  95*^  and  40**  or  even  50** 
below  zero.  Both  extremes,  however,  are  ren- 
dered bearable  by  the  dryness  of  the  air;  and 
the  winter  cold  does  not  interfere  with  the  wheat 
crops,  as  the  sowing  season  arrives  here  even 
earlier  than  in  the  eastern  provinces  which  lie 
farther  south.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  is  only 
17.43  inches,  but  74  per  cent,  of  it  falls  during 
the  growing  seasons,  the  winters  being  very  dry 
and  sunny,  and  the  snowfall  light. 
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Geology  and  Minerals.  The  Laurentian  sys- 
tem of  aucient  crystalline  rocks  extends  into  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  as  far  as  the  east 
tthore  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  bordered  by  a  belt 
from  60  to  120  miles  wide  of  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian limestones  running  from  southeast  to 
northwest  through  the  east  central  part  of  the 
province  and  forming  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  remainder  of  the  plains  consists 
of  Cretaceous  and  Laramie  formations.  Nearly 
the  whole  surface,  however,  is  covered  with  a 
thick  deposit  of  glacial  drift.  The  principal  min- 
erals are  lignite  and  coal,  which  are  mined  to 
some  extent  along  the  Souris  River,  near  the 
southern  boundary.  By  a  recent  law  the  settlers 
are  allowed  to  mine  for  home  use  the  outcropping 
coal  on  public  lands  by  paying  a  small  royalty  to 
the  Government.  Some  deposits  of  iron  are  also 
found,  but  are  not  worked. 

Soil  and  Pboductions.  The  poor  soils  char- 
acteristic of  the  Laurentian  region  prevail  ii| 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  in  the  hills 
to  the  westward  the  soils  are  also  of  a  poor 
quality.  Over  the  greater  portion  of  the  western 
plains  the  soil  consists  of  a  very  deep  moid  or 
loam  with  a  tenacious  clay  subsoil.  The  best 
quality  is  found  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  which 
was  formerly  the  bed  of  *Lake  Agassiz,'  and  the 
soil  of  which  is  therefore  a  lake  deposit.  The 
Red  River  Valley  has  become  famous  for  its  enor- 
mous production  of  the  finest  qualities  of  wheat. 
The  region  farther  to  the  west  also  produces 
abundantly,  and  contains  vast  fields  of  wheat. 

Agbiculture.  The  main  economic  interests  of 
the  province  centre  in  agriculture.  The  hardier 
grain  and  root  crops  are  grown  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  the  season  is  too  short  for  corn.  In 
extent  of  area  the  annual  crop  of  wheat  is  greatly 
exceeded  in  many  American  States,  but  the  grade 
•f  wheat  is  unexcelled.  Oats  is  also  extensively 
grown,  and  barley  and  potatoes  are  important 
crops.  The  acreage  of  the  leading  crops  is  shown 
hi  the  following  table: 


Wheat 

Oat0 

Barley 

Forage  crops. 

Flax 

Potatoes 


IflOl 


.968.300 

673368 

139,672 

43.667 

14.404 

16.042 


1891 


896,622 

266.211 

66.606 


9.791 


In  recent  years  a  sentiment  has  developed  in 
favor  of  mixed  farming  and  giving  greater  at- 
tention to  stock-raising.  The  grasses,  both  nat- 
ural and  cultivated,  grow  luxuriantly  and  afford 
excellent  pasturage.  The  increase  in  the  number 
•f  domestic  animals  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  taken  from  the  census  of  1901 : 


Hoi 

MUch  cows 

Other  homed  cattle.. 

Sheep 

Swine 


1901 


163.867 
141.481 
208.406 
29,464 
126.469 


1891 


86.736 
82.712 
147.964 
86.838 
64.177 


The  dairy  industry  is  rapidly  developing,  the 

value  of  the  butter  and  cheese  product  in  1900 

($643,391)  being  nearly  twice  that  of  1895.    All 

the  cheese  repoxted  and  one- third  the  butter  was 

factory-made. 

Game  and  Fisheries.  Large  numbers  of  game 
and  fur-bearing  animals  continue  to  abound  in 


the  northern  regions,  and  are  profitably  hunted. 
Of  greater  importance  are  the  resources  of  fish 
in  the  large  lakes.  Large  quantities  of  white 
fish,  pickerel,  sturgeon,  and  other  varieties  are 
caught  annually. 

Tbansfobtation,  Manufactures,  Banks.  The 
Dominion,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments 
have  aided  in  the  construction  of  railroads,  and 
an  admirable  system  has  been  developed  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Uie  province.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  passes  through  it  and  establishes  com- 
munication with  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  Branch  lii|^s  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bailroad  pass  up  the  Ked  River  Valley  and  estab- 
lish connection  with  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
United  States.  The  Manitoba  and  Northwestern 
Kailroad  sends  a  line  northward  to  Lake  Winni- 
pegoosis.  These  lines  with  their  branches  con- 
tained a  total  in  1901  of  2141  miles.  The  large 
lakes  to  the  north,  together  with  the  Saskatchewan 
Biver  system,  afford  possibilities  for  an  extensive 
development  of  water  communication  with  the 
region  to  the  north  and  west — possibilities  which 
have  only  just  begun  to  be  realized.  The  Red 
River  to  the  south  and  the  Assiniboine  to  the 
west  are  also  navigable  during  the  high-water 
season,  but  have  been  little  used  since  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  Enormous  quantities  of 
wheat  are  annua  11  v  exported  to  English  markets. 
There  are  some  Aour  and  lumber  mills  and  a 
number  of  small  establishments  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing various  articles,  but  on  the  whole  the 
manufacturing  industry  is  but  little  developed. 

In  1899  the  bank  branches  located  in  Mani- 
toba numbered  46.  In  1900  the  clearing-house 
transactions  at  Winnipeg  amounted  to  $106,900,- 
000,  making  this  place  third  among  Canadian 
commercial  centres  in  the  importance  of  its 
clearing-house  transactions.  The  Post-office  Sav- 
ings Bank  had  37  offices  in  the  province,  there 
being  2012  depositors,  and  an  average  per  capita 
deposit  of  $164.33.  There  was  also  one  Govern- 
ment savings  bank,  with  4120  depositors,  and  an 
average  per  capita  deposit  of  $230.24. 

Government.  The  Government  of  Manitoba 
consists  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General  and  Council  of  Canada; 
an  executive  council  of  five  members,  responsible 
to  the  provincial  Legislature,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  40  elected  members.  The  seat  of 
Government  is  Winnipeg.  Up  to  1890,  French 
Was  the  official  language  used  by  the  Legislature. 
The  common  law  of  England  is  in  force  in  the 
province.  Manitoba  sends  four  Senators  and 
seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  Practically  universal 
manhood  suffrage  exists,  and  the  time  require- 
ment is  one  year  in  the  province  and  three  in  the 
electoral  division.  The  Supreme  Court  consists 
of  the  Chief  Justice  and  three  puisne  judge?. 
There  are  also  county  courtn,  police  magistrates, 
and  justices.  The  rural  regions  are  organized 
into  townships,  and  the  denser  units  of  popula- 
tion are  organized  into  villages,  towns,  or  citie^i, 
according  to  number  of  inhabitants.  In  each 
of  these  the  governmental  affairs  are  intrusted 
to  a  council  (called  board  of  aldermen  in  cities), 
as  is  true  also  of  the  counties,  the  members  of 
the  county  council  being  elected  by  the  town- 
ships and  villages. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  show  a  frradunl 
increase  from  less  than  $900,000  each  in  1880 
to  about  $1,000,000  each  in  1900.    The  per  capita 
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expenditure  of  the  latter  year  was  $4.58,  which 
was  very  much  in  excess  of  that  of  the  other 
provinces,  excepting  British  Ck)]umbia.  3iore 
than  half  of  this  was  met  by  the  Dominion  sub- 
sidy  (see  Canada),  the  rest  being  collected  from 
the  sale  of  provincial  lands,  fees,  licenses,  and 
various  other  minor  sources.  After  education, 
'public  works'  constituted  the  largest  item  of  ex- 
penditure ($236,000).  Of  charitable  institutions 
the  province  maintains  in  whole  or  in  part  four 
general  hospitals,  two  children's  homes  and  a 
home  for  incurables,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institu- 
tion, a  woman's  home,  and  the  Saint  Boniface 
Orphanage.  One  of  the  five  Dominion  peniten- 
tiaries is  located  in  the  province. 

Religion.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
first  in  the  field,  missions  having  been  established 
among  the  Indians  at  a  very  early  day.  Among 
the  more  recent  colonists,  however,  the  Protest- 
ants have  greatly  preponderated,  the  Catholics  in 
1901  numbering  but  one-sixth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion (35,622).  A  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
resides  at  Saint  Boniface,  and  the  see-house  of 
the  Anglican  Lord  Bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  is 
at  Winnipeg.  Of  the  Protestants,  the  Presby- 
terians (65,310),  Episcopalians  ( 44,874 ),  Metho- 
dists (49,909),  Baptists  (9098),  Lutherans 
(10,473),  and  Hennonites  (15,222)  are  the 
most  important.  Tliere  were  7998  Greek  Catho- 
lics in  1901. 

Education.  Originally  the  school  system  of 
Manitoba  recognized  a  complete  separation  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  schools,  but  in  1890  the 
schools  were  made  undenominational;  the  act 
making  this  provision  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Catholics,  and  was  amended  in  1897  so  as  to 
admit  of  religious  instruction  when  demanded  by 
the  parents  of  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  but 
which  would  not  be  obligatory  upon  the  other 
pupils,  nor  lead  to  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools.  In  1901  the  school  population  numbered 
63,881,  of  which  51,888  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  and  27,550  were  in  average  attend- 
ance. In  the  same  year  there  were  1669  teachers, 
of  whom  618  were  males.  The  expenditure  ex- 
ceeds $20.00  per  enrolled  child,  more  than  one- 
half  of  which  is  raised  by  municipal  taxes.  The 
province  maintains  a  high  school  at  each  of 
the  largest  towns  and  a  normal  school  at  Winni- 
peg. The  provincial  university  has  no  teaching 
faculty,  but  examines  and  graduates  students 
from  the  various  denominational  colleges.  There 
are  four  such  colleges  at  Winnipeg,  maintained 
by  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  Methodists. 

Population.  The  population  of  Manitoba 
has  been  acquired  almost  wholly  since  1870. 
In  that  year  there  were  only  2000  whites  in  the 
province  and  an  Indian  halif-breed  population  of 
about  10,000.  In  1881  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  62,260,  in  1891  to  152,506,  and  in  1901 
to  254,947.  In  1901  the  foreign  bom  popula- 
tion numbered  73,726,  the  leading  nationalities 
represented  being:  English,  20,392;  Austrians, 
11,570;  Russians  and  Poles,  8854;  Scotch,  8099; 
Icelanders.  5403 ;  Irish,  4537.  The  United  States 
at  that  date  had  contributed  6922.  but  this  num- 
ber was  greatly  augmented  in  the  period  imme- 
diately following.  There  were  still  5827  Indians 
in  1901,  and  there  were  10,372  half-breeds.  Win- 
nipeg had  in  1901  a  population  of  42,340;  Bran- 
don, 6380;  Portage  la  Prairie,  3901;  West  Sel- 
kirk, 2188;  and  Boniface.  2019. 


HiSTOBT.    In  1811  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  attracted  bj^ 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Red 
River,  obtained  from  the  company  a  grant  of  & 
large  tract  of  land  on  both  banks  of  the  river,, 
extending  some  distance  within  the  present  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States.    The  following  year  he^ 
brought  out  a  number  of  settlers  from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.     The  right  of  the  Hudson's. 
Bay  Company  to  grant  this  land  was,  however^ 
disputed  by  the  Northwest  Company;  and  when 
the  settlers  commenced  to*  build,  they  were  driven 
off  by  the  servants  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
Hostilities  continued  between  the  servants  of  the 
two  companies  for  several  years,  and  in  1816> 
there  was  a  pitched  battle  between  them.     The- 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  arriving  soon  after,  found  his  set- 
tlers scattered;  but  by  his  energetic  measures,, 
and   by   help   of    100   disbanded   soldiers   from 
Europe  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  he   se- 
cured for  his  old  and  new  prot^g&s  a  peaceful 
settlement.      They   established   themselves    near 
Fort  Garry,  and  in  1817  the  Earl  obtained  from 
the  Indians  a  transfer  of  their  right  to  the  land 
two  miles   back  from  the  Red  River  on   both 
sides.     Still    the    settlers    had    some    difficul- 
ties to  overcome,  especially  from  visitations   of 
grasshoppers,     lliese  were  gradually  surmount- 
ed; but  the  population,  including  now  a  lar^e- 
number  of  half-breeds,  remained  very  isolat^, 
having   little   communication   with   the   outside 
world. 

In  the  year  1869  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
surrendered  all  their  claims  to  the  Northwest 
Territories  to  the  British  Government,  which  in 
the  following  year  transferred  that  region  to 
Canada.  While  the  proposed  transfer  to  the 
British  Crown  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
pending,  this  portion  of  their  dominions  was  the- 
scene  of  considerable  contention  and  violence. 
The  French-speaking  population,  led  by  Louia 
Riel,  a  half-breed,  organized  a  force,  imprisoned 
their  English  and  Scotch  opponents,  seized  Fort 
Garry,  established  a  provisional  government, 
robbed  the  strong  box,  and  dictated  terms  to  the^ 
Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  which 
he  had  to  submit.  A  military  force  arrived  in 
the  province  in  July,  1870,  and  Riel,  fearing  cap 
ture,  fled,  upon  which  the  insurrection  collapsed ; 
•but,  returning,  he  incited  a  second  uprising 
(1885),  which  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Riel,. 
being  captured,  was  hanged.  In  1870  that  por- 
tion of  the  Red  River  district  between  longitude 
96°  and  99**  W.  and  latitude  49'*  and  60°  30'  N. 
was  organized  as  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and 
its  admission  to  the  Confederation  took  place 
in  July  of  the  same  year.  The  boundaries  were- 
subsequently  greatly  extended. 

BiBLiooBAPHT.  Hind.  Narrative  of  the  Cana- 
dian Exploring  Expedition  of  1851-58  (London, 
1860) ;  Oeological  and  Natural  History  fifurcey 
of  Canada  Annual  Reports  (Montreal,  1872  et 
seq.)  ;  Begg,  Chreat  Canadian  Northwest  (Mon- 
treal, 1881)  ;  Macoun,  Manitoba  and  the  Oreai 
Northwest  (Guelph,  1882) ;  Bryce,  ManitoheL 
(London,  1882) ;  id.,  "History  and  (Condition  of 
Education  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,"  in  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science:  Canadian  Econon%ic9 
(Montreal,  1885) ;  Kingsford,  History  of  CanadU^ 
(London,  1887-98)  ;  Legge,  Sunny  Manitoba,  It^ 
Peoples  and  Its  Industries  (London,  1893). 
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XAKITOBAy  Lake.  A  body  of  water  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  intersected  by 
the  5l8t  parallel  and  the  99th  meridian  (Map: 
Manitoba,  K  4).  It  is  about  60  miles  south- 
^vest  of  Lake  Winnip^,  which  receives  ita 
waters  through  the  Sasluitchewan,  or  Dauphin 
River,  which,  near  the  middle  of  its  course,  ex- 
pands into  Saint  Martin's  Lake.  Manitoba  Lake 
is  about  125  miles  long,  and  about  25  miles 
wide;  area,  about  1900  square  miles.  It  is  40 
feet  higher  than  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water.  It  abounds 
in  fish,  and  its  shores  are  resorted  to  by  sports- 
men for  moose,  elk,  deer,  and  wild  fowl.  At  its 
northern  end  it  receives  the  waters  of  several 
smaller  lakes,  and  at  the  south  those  of  the 
White  Mud  River.  The  scattered  settlements 
around  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Norwegians  and 
Icelanders. 

KANITOXr,  m&n^-tM.  A  town  in  El  Paso 
County,  C9I.,  six  miles  northwest  of  Colorado 
Springs;  on  the  Colorado  Midland  and  the  Den- 
ver and  Rio  Grande  railroads  (Map:  Colorado, 
E  2).  The  centre  of  a  region  renowned  for  won- 
•derful  scenery,  Manitou  is  situated  over  6300 
feet  above  the  sea^  at  the  junction  of  and  in 
three  cafions — Ute  Pass,  William's  Cafion,  and 
Engleman's  Caiion — at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak 
(q.v.).  Six  important  mineral  springs,  which 
are  valued  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and 
the  many  natural  attractions  of  the  vicinity, 
combine  in  making  Manitou  one  of  the  most 
popular  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in  the  United 
States.  The  varied  features  of  interest  besides 
the  Pike's  Peak  Cog  Railway,  which  terminates 
here,  comprise  caves,  caflons,  falls,  and  drives, 
and  Monument  Park  (see  illustration  under  Ero- 
sion), and  the  famous  Garden  of  the  Gods  (q.v.), 
both  containing  picturesque  formations  of  red  and 
white  sandstone.  The  population  in  summer  is 
estimated  at  between  5000  and  8000.  Population, 
in  1890,  1439;  in  1900,  1303. 

MAKITOXr,   or  KANITO    (Algonquian   In- 
•diai^  mystery,  supernatural).    The  most  striking 

?hase  of  the  animistic  beliefs  of  many  American 
ndian  tribes,  not  only  in  the  Algonquian  division, 
but,  under  other  names,  in  other  stocks  as  well. 
It  appears  to  be  a  rather  vague  spiritual  entity, 
which  becomes  specialized  and  personified  in  va- 
rious individual  forms.  There  are  thus  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  individual  manitous  which  play  an 
all-imnortant  rOle .  in  the  religious  beliefs  and 
mythologies  of  the  Indians.  Considering  the 
manitous  as  personal  spirits  in  many  cases,  and 
hence  of  varying  ranks,  early  observers  fell  into 
the  error  of  regarding  the  particular  one  which 
played  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  mythol- 
ogy of  the  tribes  with  which  they  were  dealing 
as  an  omnipotent  being  or  'Great  Spirit,'  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  and  the  spread  of  this  error 
has  tended  to  perpetuate  a  great  misconception 
in  the  popular  mind  regarding  Indian  religious 
beliefs.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  there  is  not 
and  never  was  in  primitive  Indian  beliefs  any 
-conception  corresponding  to  the  modem  civilized 
idea  of  God  or  Deity.  The  manitou  might  be 
n  supernatural  being  of  any  grade  however  low, 
and,  further,  an}rthing  mysterious  or  beyond 
comprehension  was  'manitou.'  Another  term  of 
Chinook  origin,  viz.  'tamanuus,'  is  now  widely 
used,  in  the  Northwest  of  North  America  to  ex- 
press much  the  same  conception,  and  the  cult  of 


the  tamanuus  as  a  protecting  spirit  of  an  indi- 
vidual has  thrown  much  light  on  shamanistie 
customs  and  beliefs  and  is  quite  probably  con- 
nected with  the  totemic  practices  of  the  tribes  of 
that  region.  A  similar  conception  is  termed 
'wakan<£k'  by  the  Sioux.  See  Indians,  Ameri- 
can; TOTEMISlf. 

MANITOULIN  (mAnltOO'lIn)  I8IJIin>8. 
A  group  situated  in  Lake  Huron,  from  whose 
northern  shore  it  is  separated  by  a  channel 
varying  from  7  to  18  miles  in  breadth  (Map: 
Ontario,  A  2).  It  comprises  Grand  Manitoulin, 
or  Sacred  Isle;  Little  Manitoulin,  or  Cockbum 
Isle,  belonging  to  Britain;  and  Drummond  Isle, 
belonging  U>  the  State  of  Michigan.  Grand  Mani- 
toulin is  90  miles  long  by  5  to  30  broad;  Little 
Manitoulin  is  circular  in  shape,  and  has  a  di- 
ameter of  7  miles;  Drummond  Isle  is  24  miles 
long  by  from  2  to  12  broad.  All  are  irregular 
and  striking  in  their  natural  features;  the  first 
two  are  covered  with  large  and  dense  forests  of 
pine.  The  islands  afl'ord  good  fishing  and  the 
various  villages  on  them  are  favorite  summer 
re80i;^s.  Half  of  the  resident  population  are 
Ojibway  Indians.     Population,  2000. 

MANITOWOC,  m&n'It6wdk^  A  city  and  the 
county-seat  of  Manitowoc  County,  Wis.,  75  miles 
north  of  Milwaukee;  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Manitowoc  River,  and  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  and  the  Wisconsin  Cen- 
tral railroads  (Map:  Wisconsin,  F  4).  It  has 
a  fine  harbor  with  good  docking  facilities  and 
considerable  lake  commerce,  the  shipments  being 
principally  grain,  fiour,  cheese,  leather,  etc.  The 
mdustrial  establishments  include  cigar  factories, 
breweries,  shipyards,  grain  elevators,  tanneries, 
planing  mills,  brick  yards,  furniture  and  canning 
factories,  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  edge  tool 
and  agricultural  implement  works.  The  County 
Insane  Asylum  and  a  Polish  orphan  asylum  are 
situated  here.  Manitowoc  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1870.  Population,  in  1890,  7710;  in  1900, 
11,786. 

MANIZALES,  ma^nAsU^As.  A  town  of  Co- 
lombia, in  the  Department  of  Antioquia.  It  is 
situated  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment, 100  miles  northwest  of  Bogotfi,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  main  routes  over  the  Central  Cor- 
dillera, 7000  feet  above  sea-level  (Map:  Colom- 
bia, B  2).  It  was  founded  in  1848,  and  has  had 
a  very  rapid  growth,  being  now  one  of  the  most 
populous  towns  of  the  department,  the  second  in 
commercial  and  the  first  m  strategic  importance. 
It  has  gold-mining  and  stock-breeding  industries, 
a  bank,  and  a  public  library.  The  population  in 
1895  was  about  15.000.  The  town  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  rebels  during  the  civil  war  of 
1877-78. 

MANKATO^  mAnkil'td.  A  city  and  the  coun- 
ty-seat of  Blue  Earth  County,  Minn.,  90  miles 
southwest  of  Saint  Paul;  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Minnesota  and  Blue  Earth  rivers,  and  on 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Saint  Paul,  the  Chicago,  Saint  Paul. 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  and  the  Chicai^o  Great 
Western  railroads  (Map:  Minnesota,  E  6).  It 
has  a  State  normal  school,  a  handsome  Federal 
buildin&r,  the  Tourteilotte  Hospitnl.  Saint  Jo- 
seph's Hospital,  and  a  Camearie  public  library. 
The  city  is  in  an  aarricultural  section,  with  valu- 
able forests  and  extensive  qu/irries  of  stone  in 
the   vicinity,    and   has   creamery   package   and 
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candy  factories,  flour  and  knitting  mills,  brew* 
eries,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  lime  and 
cement  works.  The  government  is  administered, 
under  a  charter  of  1891,  by  a  mayor,  elected 
every  two  years,  and  a  unicameral  council.  Man- 
kato  was  settled  in  1853  and  was  incorporated 
first  in  1868.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  terri- 
tory affected  by  the  Sioux  outbreak  of  1862-63, 
being  the  scene  of  several  massacres.  In  1862 
thirty-eight  Indians  convicted  of  murder  were 
hanged  here.  Population,  in  1890,  8838 ;  in  1900, 
10,699. 


..  John    (1733-93).     An  American 

naval  officer,  born  at  Torquay,  in  England.  He 
removed  to  Marblehead,  Mass.,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  joined  the  naval  forces 
of  the  colonies.  Washington  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  the  Massachusetts  State  cruiser  Lee,  in 
which  capacity  he  rendered  efficient  service  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Boston  by  intercepting  British 
supplies.  In  1776  he  received  from  Congress  a 
commission  as  captain  of  the  new  cruiser  Han- 
cock, and  soon  after  putting  to  sea  captured  the 
British  man-of-war  Fox,  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  while  cruising  in  company  with  the 
Boston,  he  fell  in  with  the  two  British  men-of- 
war  Rainhoio  and  Victor,  and,  being  deserted  by 
his  consort,  was  captured.  Later  he  commanded 
two  privateers  and  tiie  (Jovemment  frigate  Hague^ 
in  which  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  British 
force,  but  managed  to  make  his  escape. 

MANLEYy  Mabt  de  la  Kivii:BB  (c.  1672- 
1724).  An  English  author,  born  about  1672  in 
Jersey,  or  at  sea  between  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
Having  been  betrayed  about  1688  by  her  cousin, 
John  Manley  of  Truro,  she  lived  for  a  time  with 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  w^rote  plays  and  short 
novels,  and  succeeded  Swift  as  editor  of  the 
Examiner  (1711).  She  died  at  Barber's  printing 
house  on  Lambeth  Hill,  July  11,  1724.  Mrs. 
Manley  employed  her  talents  mainly  in  depicting 
the  scandalous  life  of  the  times.  Letters  Written 
by  Mrs.  Manley  (1696)  and  the  Secret  History  of 
Queen  Zarah  and  the  Zarazians  (1705)  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  ^ew  Atalantis,  of  which  two  vol- 
umes appeared  in  1709.  With  this  famous  work 
were  afterwards  incorporated  Memoirs  of  Europe 
(1710)  and  a  further  continuation.  In  1720  ap- 
peared a  series  of  short  tales  called  The  Power  of 
Love,  in  Seven  Novels,  Incidents  in  her  own 
career  Mrs.  Manley  related  in  the  Adventures  of 
Rivella  (1714). 

MAN<LIXrS.  A  Roman  family,  some  of  whose 
members  played  an  important  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  ( 1 )  Marcus  Manlius.  Capi- 
TOLINUS,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  392,  and  two 
years  later  gained  his  surname  by  rescuing  the 
Capitol  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls.  From  this 
time  forward  he  courted  the  favor  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  in  381  was  arraigned  before  the  cen- 
turies and  sentenced  to  be  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  Rock.  The  name  of  Marcus  was  never 
after  home  by  any  of  the  Manlian  gens,  who  con- 
sidered him  a  traitor  to  his  family  and  class. 
(2)  Lucius  Mantjus  Imperiosus,  dictator  B.C. 
363.  (3)  Titus  Manlius  Imperiosus  Tobqua- 
TITS,  son  of  Lucius,  military  tribune,  twice  dicta- 
tor (B.C.  353,  349),  and  three  times  consul.  His 
surname  was  derived  from  his  having  despoiled  a 
gigantic  Gaul  of  a  golden  chain  (torques)  after 
having  slain  him  .in  single  combat.  In  his  last 
consulship  he  waged  a  successful  war  against  the 


'Latins  and  caiused  to  be  put  to  death  his  ovm  son, 
who  had  disobeyed  his  orders  by  engaging  in  sin- 
gle combat  with  the  enemy.  (4)  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus  was  consul  in  b.g.  235  and  in  224. 
In  the  latter  year  he  defeated  the  Gauls  and 
crossed  the  Po,  and  some  years  later  was  victo- 
rious over  the  Carthaginians.  (5)  Gneius  Man- 
lius VuLSO,  consul  B.C.  189.  He  was  victorious 
over  the  Galatians  in  Asia  Minor. 

KAN  MTLLINEBy  The.  A  nickname  j^ven 
to  Henry  III.  of  France  on  account  of  his  ef- 
feminacy and  fondness  for  dress. 

MANK,  Horace  (1796-1859).  An  American 
educational  reformer  and  philanthropist,  bom  at 
Franklin,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796.  He  was  graduated 
at  Brown  University,  1819.  Studying  law,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823 ;  in  1827  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setta,  and,  six  years  later,  to  the  State  Senate, 
over  which  he  was  chosen  to  preside  in  1836. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  legislative  career  he 
became  a  leader  in  philanthropic  and  reform 
movements  of  various  kinds.  In  1837  the  State 
Legislature  appointed  a  board  of  education  to 
revise  the  school  laws  and  to  reorganize  the 
common-school  system  of  the  State.  Of  this 
board  Mr.  Mann  was  made  secretary,  and  for 
twelve  years  he  devoted  to  this  cause  all  his  time, 
often  against  the  most  bitter  opposition.  This 
was  the  great  work  of  his  life,  for  the  movement 
begun  under  his  leadership  was  not  confined  to 
Massachusetts,  but  affected  the  entire  United 
States,  and  led  to  the  development  of  the  free 
public-school  system  as  it  exists  to-day.  These 
reforms  were  instituted  through  various  instru- 
mentalities, chief  among  which  were  his  annual 
Reports,  as  secretary.  The  twelve  volumes  of 
these  Reports  (1837-48)  have  become  educational 
classics,  and  were  reprinted  in  Europe  as  well 
as  circulated  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  these  he  also  founded  and  edited  the 
Common  School  Journal,  through  which  he  advo- 
cated his  reform  ideas.  Finally,  through  a  very 
great  number  of  teachers'  institutes  and  meet- 
ings to  which  he  gave  indefatigable  attention,  be 
inspired  the  teaching  body  to  greater  efforts  and 
with  higher  ideas. 

In  the  course  of  his  reform  efforts  he  visited 
the  schools  of  Continental  European  countries 
and  introduced,  against  a  storm  of  opposition, 
many  of  the  advanced  ideas  of  school  work,  espe- 
cially those  growing  out  of  the  Pestalozzian  move- 
ment (q.v.).  The  immediate  work  of  Mann, 
however,  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
was  the  reorganization  of  the  common-school 
system  of  Massachusetts.  Since  the  dominance 
of  the  democratic  sentiment  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  unit  of 
school  organization  had  been  the  district  in- 
stead of  the  town.  In  place  of  the  district, 
Mann  sought  to  restore  the  more  centralized 
control  of  the  town,  which  would  give  a  broader 
public  support,  a  greater  freedom  from  fac- 
tional quarrels,  a  better  financial  basis,  a  bet- 
ter prepared  and  better  remunerated  staff  of 
teachers,  and  better  equipment.  Though  the  re- 
form was  not  accomplished  until  after  Mann's 
withdrawal  from  the  secretaryship,  and  in  fact 
not  finally  settled  until  after  a  bitter  conflict 
lasting  a  quarter  of  a  century,  yet  his  efforts 
developed  the  public  sentiment  that  finally  es- 
tablished the  more  centralized  control  of  edu- 
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cation,  and  gave  to  this  organization  when  estab- 
lished a  far  better  support  than  education  had 
ever  received.  But  one  service  to  education  ren- 
dered by  Horace  Mann  is  to  be  rated  above  even 
all  these.  It  was  owing  to  his  efforts  that  the 
first  normal  school  (q.v.)  in  the  United  States 
for  the  training  of  teachers  was  established.  This 
first  school  was  opened  in  1839  at  Lexington, 
Mass.  In  1848  Mann  was  elected  to  Congress 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  There  for  two  terms  he  con- 
tinued the  work  begun  by  Adams  in  opposition 
to  slavery.  From  1852  to  1859  Mann  was  presi- 
dent of  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
where  he  again  led  in  an  advanced  educational 
movement — that  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

Horace  Mann  was  not  a  professional  educator, 
however,  but  a  publicist  and  statesman.  His 
greatest  work  was  the  rather  indefinite  one  of 
arousing  public  opinion  to  the  importance  of 
education,  and  the  directing  of  legislative  effort 
to  the  improvement  of  educational  conditions. 
He  became  the  leader,  or  at  least  the  forerunner, 
of  the  great  educational  movement  which  has 
reached  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  his  Reports,  his  published  works 
include:  Lectures  on  Education  (1840) ;  Lectures 
on  Education  (1845);  On  the  Study  of  Physi- 
ology in  Schools  (1850);  Slavery,  Letters  and 
Speeches  (1850);  and  numerous  lectures  and 
addresses.  Consult:  Mary  Peabody  Mann,  Biog- 
raphy of  Horace  Mann  (Boston,  1865)  ;  Hins- 
dale, Horace  Mann  and  the  Common  School  Re- 
vival in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1898) ; 
Boone,  Education  in  the  United  States  (New 
York,  1889)  ;  Lange,  Horace  Mann:  His  Life 
and  Educational  Work  (New  York,  1893).  See 
the  articles  on  Cokmon  Schools;  Norkal 
Schools. 

KANK,  Matthew  Derbyshibe  ( 1845— ) .  An 
American  obstetrician,  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1867  and  at  the  Colle^ 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City  m 
1871.  After  two  years*  study  in  Heidelberg, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  London  he  practiced  in  New 
York  City  until  1879,  then  in  Hartford  until 
1882,  when  he  became  professor  of  gynecology  in 
the  University  of  Buffalo.  He  was  one  of  the 
physicians  attendant  upon  McKinley  after  the 
President's  assassination.  He  wrote:  Imjnediate 
Treatment  of  Rupture  of  the  Perineum  (1874)  ; 
Manual  of  Prescription  Writing  (1879);  and 
American  System  of  Qynecology    (1887-88). 

MANK,  WiLUAM  Julius  (1819-92).  An 
American  Lutheran  theologian  and  author,  bom 
in  Stuttgart.  He  studied  there  and  at  Tubingen 
and  was  ordained  in  1841.  Three  years  later  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
German  Church  from  1846  to  1850,  and  of  Zion's 
and  Saint  MichaePs  Church  from  1850  to  1884. 
He  was  made  professor  of  symbolics  at  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  1864,  a  post 
he  held  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  With 
Dr.  Schaff  he  edited  Der  deutsche  Kirchenfreund. 
His  own  works  include:  Plea  for  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (1856);  Lutheranism  in  America 
(1857) ;  and  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melohior 
Muhlenberg  (1887).  Consult:  Spaeth,  Memorial 
(Philadelphia,  1893) ;  and  Mann,  Memoir  (Phil> 
adelphia,  1893). 


HAN^A  (Heb.  man,  Ar.  mann,  Gk.  ttdwpo, 
manna;  perhaps  connected  with  the  Egyptian 
tiietifiu).  According  to  the  biblical  account,  the 
chief  food  of  the  Israelites  during  their  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  desert  (Ex.  xvi.;  Num. 
xi.  6-9).  It  is  described  as  falling  from  heaven 
like  rain  or  with  the  dew;  small,  round  and 
white,  like  coriander  seed;  in  taste,  sweet  like 
honey,  or  like  fresh  oil.  It  was  gathered  in  the 
morning  and  it  melted  when  the  sun  arose.  A 
suflScient  amount  was  provided  daily  for  each 
individual  and  no  more;  if  a  surplus  was  gath- 
ered it  spoiled  before  the  succeeding  morning. 
On  the  sixth  day,  however,  a  double  portion  was 
provided,  and  none  could  be  found  on  the  Sab- 
bath. It  could  be  ground  in  a  mill,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  baked  and  made  into  cakes,  or  boiled.  A 
command  was  given  to  preserve  an  omcr  of  it  in 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  for  future  generations 
(cf.  Heb.  ix.  4).  The  supply  ceased  on  entrance 
into  the  promised  land  (Joshua  v.  12).  In  Ex. 
xvi.  15  the  name  is  explained  by  a  reference  id 
the  exclamation  of  the  Hebrews  when  the^  first 
saw  the  manna  and  knew  not  as  yet  what  it  was^ 
mAn  being  made  equivalent  to  mah,  'what  is  it?* 
This  explanation  is  probably  a  species  of  popular 
etymology,  and  indicates  that  the  true  origin  of 
the  woi3  was  unknown.  In  the  later  literature 
manna  is  called  'com'  or  ni)read  of  heaven'  and 
'angels'  food'  (Psa.  Ixxviii.  24-25;  cv.  40; 
cf.  John  vi.  31;  I.  Cor.  x.  3).  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  explain  the  biblical  manna  as  the 
exudation  from  the  tarfa  tree,  a  species  of 
tamarisk  [Tamariw  gallica  mannifera),  or  the 
camel's  thorn,  or  as  lichens.  Manifestly  such 
an  explanation  fails  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions 
of  the  narrative.  If  it  be  believed,  however, 
that  the  latter  represents  an  early  tradition  with 
later  embellishments,  the  view  becomes  plausible 
that  the  use  of  some  such  food  by  a  small 
tribe  or  clan  in  time  of  need  may  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  narrative.  The  passage  in  Numbers 
is  attributed  to  the  Yahwistic  writer,  and  hence 
is  pre-exilic;  that  in  Exodus  is  found  in  the 
Priestly  narrative,  but  it  probably  embodies 
certain  old  fragments  with  considerable  additions 
by  the  redactors.  Consult  the  commentaries 
of.Dillmann,  Baentsch,  and  Strack  on  Exodus 
xvi. 

MANKA.  A  sweet  substance  that  exudes 
from  incisions  in  the  stems  of  Fraxinus  ornus 
and  other  species  of  ash.  The  principal  supply 
of  manna  comes  from  Sicily,  where  during  July 
and  August  incisions  are  made  in  the  trunks 
and  larger  limbs  of  the  trees,  and  if  the  weather 
be  warm  the  manna  begins  to  ooze  from  the  cuts 
and  hardens  into  lumps  or  fiakes  which  are  re- 
moved by  collectors.  Manna  is  a  light,  porous 
substance  of  a  yellowish  color,  not  unlike  dried 
honey.  There  are  different  qualities  found  upon 
the  market,  which  vary  in  their  purity  and  com- 
position. Flake  manna  is  obtained  when  there 
is  an  abundant  flow  from  the  upper  incisions.  It 
dries  into  flat  pieces  or  tubes  and  differs  some- 
what in  composition  from  the  other  varieties. 
Small  or  talfa  manna  occurs  in  tears  from  the 
lower  incisions  and  is  less  crystalline  and  more 
gummy.  Fat  manna  is  brownish,  viscid,  non- 
crystalline, and  is  usually  full  of  fragments  of 
bark  and  other  impurities.  Manna  is  largely 
used  in  medicine  as  a  laxative,  demulcent,  and 
expectorant,  and  is  commonly  administered  with 
other  medicines,  as  senna,  rhubarb,  etc.    Its  con- 


